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A fall Explanation of every ART and SclENCE, whether LIBERAL or MECHANICAL, in which the 
Difficulties attending a THoROUGH KNOWLEDGE of them are clearly pointed out, and ſuch Di- 
rections given as cannot fail of making their Acquiſition eaſy and familiar to every Capacity. 
Exhibiting, among the various other BRAN HES of LittRaTuRE, a copious Elucidation of the 


following, viz. 


AGRICULTURE, |{|CcOticks, GUNNERY, MILITARY AFFAIRS, | PHARMACY, 
ALGEBRA, COSMOGRAPHY, HANDICRAFTS, MATHEMATICKS, |PHILOLOGY, 
ANATOMY, IblALING, HERALDRY, | MECH ANICKS, PHILOSOPHY, 
ARCHITECTURE, |DIOPTRICKS, HISTORY, MEDICINE, PHYSICK, 
ARITHMETICK, [ETHICKS, HORSEMANSHIP, |MERCHANDIZE, PNEUMATICKS, 
AST&ONOMY, FARRIERY, HUSBANDRY,  [METAPHYSICKS, RHETORICK, 
BOOK-KEEPING, {[FLUXIONS, HYDRAULICKS, METEOROLOGY, SCULPTURE, 

BOT ANY, FORTIFICATION, [HYDROGRAPHY, MUSICK, | SERIES ANDSTATICKS 
CARVING, GARDEN INC, 8 [HYDROSTATICKS, |NAVIGATION, |[STATUARY, 
CATOPTRICKS, GAUGING, LAW, OPTICKS, [SURGERY : = 
CHRONOLOGY, "|JGEOGR APH, LEVELLING, FORATORY, . SURVEYING, N | 
CHYMISTRY, GEOMETRY, LOGICKk, _ PAINTING, THEOLOGY, -- - 1 
COMMERCE, IGRAMMAR, [MARITIME AND |PERSPECTIVE, ' TRIGONOMETRY, &c, 1 
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The Whole upon an improved Plan, the Marrow and Eſſence of every other Dictionary and Work of the i 
Kind being preſerved, and the Superfluities and obſcurities entirely omitted. Particular Attention has been | i wht 
given to every Thing valuable in CHaMBERs, THE ENCYCLOPEDIE, printed at Paris; THE EN YE 60 
Lor EDIX BRITANNICA, and other Publications of later Date. Including not only all the valuable 4 WOW 
modern Improvements which have been made by ſeveral eminent Members of the Royal Society, the Royal 1 
Academy, and the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce, but alſo a great 
Variety of other important Diſcoveries; which have been made and communicated to the Authors of this 
Work, by ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed Characters of this and other Nations. Eminent Engravers and 
Deſigners in the ſeveral Departments have been engaged at a very great Expence to unite their Abilities in 
eee the moſt maſterly and ſuperb Set of Copper-Plates, repreſenting upwards of One Thouſand exact 
igures, ſuch as Machines, Inſtruments, Implements, Tools, Plans, Schemes, Animals, Vegetables, 
Ro 1 and other Articles relative to the Subjects treated of in a Work of the utmoſt Conſequence 
to Mankind. 
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The THEOLOGICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, CRITICAL, and Pots rIcAL BRANC HES, 1 3 
By the Rev. ERASMUS MIDDLE TON, 1% 
Lecturer of Sr. BENNE T's, Grace-church- Street, and of Sr. HELEN's, Biſhopſgate- Street; | l 


The Mevrcinat, CHTMuICAL, and ANaToOmICAL, a 
By WILLIAM TURNBULL, M. D. 
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The MATHEMATICAL, &c. a 


By JOHN DAVISON, 


Author of A CourteETE CouksE of MATHEMATICKS; 


And the other Parts by GENTLEMEN of AppROVED ABILITIES in the reſpective Bxancnuss which 
they have engaged to ILLUSTRATE. | 
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| A K+ S AND SCIEN C E 8. 


J A C 


Is the third vowel and ninth letter of the Engliſh 
alphabet: it is alſo a conſonant, and accordingly 
5 has two forms. When a conſonant, it is length- 
ened downwards, thus J, and pronounced not much 
unlike the ſoft G before 2, as in geſture. | 
The letter [ was derived from the old Hebrew Jod, 
and is ſounded by throwing the breath ſuddenly againſt 
the palate with a ſmall hollowing of the tongue, and 
the ſame opening of the lips and teeth nearly as in pro- 
nouncing A and E. | | 
The Greeks had no ] conſonant, and therefore made 
uſe of the I vowel inſtead of it, as IHLOYE, The 
Engliſh and French have two kinds of ] confonant ; 
the firſt has a ſnuffling kind of ſound, and ſerves to 
modify that of the following vowels, as in Jew, jolly, 
xc. The latter is pronounced like the Hebrew 7d, 
which is ſounded as the conſonant y, as we find it ſtill 
among the Germans, &c. Of this we have ſome in- 
ſtances in words which are indifferently written with a 
y or i before a vowel, as voiage, voyage, &c. | 
The pronunciation of the I vowel is obſerved to be 
much the ſame in all nations in Europe in the Latin 
word inimici. To denote the quantity of this vowel, 
though it was not marked to ſhew that 1t was long, yet 
it was made bigger than the reſt, as #d//is, Plſo, &c. 
This : long was pronounced like ei, as divei for divi, 
xc. Lipfius ſays that i was double, when it was to be 
lounded long, as dii, dis, &c. | 
The ancients ſometimes changed i into 2, as decumus 
for decimus, maæumus for maximus, &c. According to 
Plato, the vowel 7 is proper to expreſs delicate but hum- 
ble things, as in this verſe in Virgil, which abounds in 


is, and is generally admired, 
Accipiunt inimicum imbrem, rimiſque fatiſcunt. 


J, in abbreviations and cyphers, ſtands for Jeſus. 
I, was uſed by the ancients as a numeral, denoting 
190, according to this verſe. 


I. c. Com par erit, et centum ſignificabit, 
The Greek Jota, and the Hebrew Jad, ſtand but 


for ten. 
JACK, in mechanicks, a portable machine for raiſ- 
ing great weights. 

In order to explain the operation of this machine, we 
have given perſpective views of its ſeveral parts on plate 
LIV. fig. 6, 7, 8, 9, where fig. 6 is the whole ma- 
chine hg. 7, ſhews the rack, and the pinion which 
carries it; fig. 8, diſplays the whole machinery; and 
Ig. 9. the rack, ſeparately. The ſame letters refer to 
the lame parts in all the 2 figures. 0 

A, is a ſtrong caſe of wood, firmly bound with iron. 

the open part of the caſe in which the rack moves. 
C, the bottom claw of the jack, intended for raiſing 
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claw, or fork, of the jack. F, a pinion of four leaves, 
that moves the rack D. G, the winch or crank of the 
handle. H, a hook to prevent the weight, when raiſed 
to a ſufficient height, from falling down again, by put- 
ting the curved part of the hook round the handle. 
I, a large wheel, with 16 teeth. K, a pinion of four 
leaves, that moves the large wheel I. The power of 
this machine is very eaſily calculated in the following 
manner : Hs 
Suppoſe the winch or crank G, to be four times as 
long as the radius of the pinion K, then will the power 
of the machins in this part be as 4 to 1. But the pinion 
K has only four leaves, and the wheel I 16 teeth; 
therefore the power of the machine in this part is alfo 
as 4 to 1. Conſequently 4X4=16, is the power of 
both theſe parts conjointly. And as the wheel J has 
16 teeth, and the pinion T, that moves the rack, only 
four leaves, the power of the machine in this part is alſo 
as 4 to 1. 
chine is as 64 to i: for 4X4X4=64. If therefore we 
ſuppoſe a man can work at the handle with a force of 
30 pounds, he will be able to raiſe a weight of 1920 
pounds, ſuppoſing the machine to have no friction. 
Kitchen J Ack, a compound engine, where the weight 
is the power applied to overcome the friction of the 
parts, and the weight with which the ſpit is charged; 


of the fly. | | 
Jack, in a ſhip, the flag which is hoiſted up at the 
ſprit-ſail top-maſt-head, or a flag-ſtaff erected on the 
bow-ſprit. | 
Jack, in falconry, denotes the male of birds of game. 
JACK ALL, in zoology, an animal of the dog kind, 
with a ſlender ſnout. It is a very beautiful creature, 
and ſo like a dog, as to be miſtaken at firſt fight for 
ſome mungrel breed of that animal. 
a ſmall hound; and, in the eaſt, where it is a native, 
there are vaſt packs of them, often more than 200 in a 
company, which hunt animals they would never dare 
to attack fingle. It is not impoſſible that lions and 


theſe animals in their chace, and fall in and rob them 
of their prey; but the general opinion of their atten- 
dance on the lion is fabulous. 

IJACO B's Staff, a mathematical inſtrument for tak- 


ing heights and diſtances; the ſame with croſs-ſtaff. 


TACOBITES, an opprobrious name given to ſuch 
of the Britiſh ſubjects as diſallow the late revolution in 
1688 by king William III. and eſpouſe the right and 
intereſts of the abdicated king James II. and his line. 

JACOBUS, a gold coin, fo called from king James I. 
of England, in whoſe reign it was ſtruck. Of this coin 
there are two kinds, the old and new; the former is 


—— 


Weights very near the ground. D, the rack, ſeparated 


a 


: 


=, 


from the other parts of the machinery, E, the upper 


Conſequently the whole power of the ma- 


and a ſteady and uniform motion is obtained by means 


Its ſize is that of 


other beaſts of prey may be alarmed by the cries of 


valued at 258. and weighs fix penny- weights ten grains; 
| e 
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the latter, alſo called Carolus, valued at 238. 
five penny-weights twenty grains. 
JALAP, | 


and weighs 


Falapium, Jalapa, in medicine, a firm and 
ſolid root, of a wrinkled ſurface, and of a cloſe internal 
texture; of a blackiſh colour on the outſide, and of a 
duſky brown within: it is ſometimes of a roundiſh or 
oval, but more uſually of an oblong figure, and conſi- 
derably thick; but we ſeldom ſee it whole, our druggiſts 
commonly receiving it in ſlices, which are heavy, and 
hard to break; of a faintiſh ſmell, and of an acrid and 
nauſeous taſte. The beſt jalap is that which is moſt 
compact and firm, and of the deepeſt brown colour 
within, and the moſt diſagreeable to the taſte. 
Jalap was wholly unknown to the ancients; the Eu- 
ropeans had no knowledge of it till after the diſcovery 
of America. It had its name jalapium, or, as others 
write it, jalapa, from Xalapa, the name of a town in 
New Spain, in the neighbourhood of which it was diſ- 
covered; though it is now principally brought to us 
from the Madeiras. 
With us it is of very frequent uſe in extemporaneous 
gy N given in the form of boluſes and draughts. 
ts doſe is from 20 to 30 or 35 grains; when larger 
quantities are found neceſſary, it is owing to the ava- 
rice of the druggiſt or apothecary, who powder not the 
ſelect pieces, but ſuch as are decayed and have loſt 
their virtue. Its common correctives are ginger and 
cream of tartar; but nature has prepared it ſo well to 
our hands, that it indeed needs no addition. The beſt 
method of giving it 1s in a draught made with white 
wine, and prepared at leaſt 12 hours before the time 
it is to be taken; in which caſe the wine has time to 
open the body of the medicine, and prepare it for acting 
with the greater eaſe, It is an excellent purgative in 
dropfical and all other cafes where ſerous humours are to 
be evacuated. The only caution neceſſary in the uſe of 
it is, that it ſhould not be given in any acute fevers, 
nor to perſons of dry hot conſtitutions; for in theſe 
caſes it is liable to the ſame miſchiefs as other acrid pur- 
gatives, and will ſometimes bring on heat and inflam- 
mations in the viſeera. 

JAMAICA PEPPER. See the article Pi MEN TA. 

TJAMB, or JauMs, among carpenters, is a name 
given to door-poſts, and alſo to the upright poſts at the 
- tides of window-frames ; among bricklayers, it implies; 
the upright ſides of chimnies, from the hearth to the 
mantle-tree. | | 

IAMBICK VERS Es, are verſes in Greek and Latin 
poetry ; fo called, from their conſiſting principally of 
lambick feet. 

IAMBUS, in ancient poetry, a ſimple foot, conſiſt- 
ing of a ſhort and long ſyllable. 

Epiſtle of St. JAMES, a canonical book of the New 
Teſtament, being the firſt of the catholick or general 
epiſtles; which are ſo called, as not being written to 
one, but to ſeveral Chriſtian churches. 

JANIZARIES, an order of the Turkiſh infantry, 
reputed the grand ſignor's guards, and the main ſtrength 
of the Ottoman army. i | 


JANSENISTS, in church hiſtory, a ſect of the 


Roman catholicks in France, who follow the opinions 
of Janſenius, biſhop of Y pres, and doctor of divinity 
of the univerſities of Louvain and Douay, in relation 
to grace and predeſtination. | 
JANUARY, the firſt month in the year, according 
to the preſent computation. It was introduced by Numa 
into the calendar, and placed at the winter ſolſtice, 
where March was before, which Romulus had placed at 
the vernal equinox. | | 
The word is derived from Janus, to whom the 
Romans, on the firſt of this month, offered ſolemn 
facrifices. | 
JAPANNING, the art of varniſhing and drawing 
figures on wood, in the ſame manner as it is done by 
the natives of Japan in the E. Indies. 
The method of performing this is as follows :—The 
wood being cloſe grained and ſmooth, keep it in ſome 
warm place; then take of the thickeſt ſeed- lack varniſh 
. fix ounces, and lamp-black enough to colour it; with 
this mixture waſh over your piece three times, letting 
it dry thoroughly each time, and again waſh it over 
2 


three times more, as e: then take of the thickef 


gether, and with it varniſh your work 12 times, ſtand. 
Ing 12 


* 


4 
+ # 


ſeed-lack varniſh ſix ounces, Venice turpent: 

ounce, and waſh your work over with his br dn 
letting it ſtand 12 hours between the three firſt var. 
niſhes, and as many hours between the three laſt Lit 
of all, take of the fineſt ſeed-lack: varniſh fix Ounces 
and of lamp- black a ſufficient quantity, which mix to. 


hours between the firſt ſix and the laſt fix waſh. 
ings. When it has ſtood to dry fix or ſeven days, poli, 
it well with tripoli and rag, till it be ſmooth ; and ther 
clear it up with oil and lamp-black ; and you will hae 
a good black japan, ſcarce at all inferior to the true. 

As to the colour uſed in japanning, a common red i; 
made of the thickeſt ſeed-lack varniſh and pure vermi. 
lion; a dark red, with fine ſanguis draconis ; a pale reg 
with vermilion and white lead; blue, with the fineſ 
ſmalt; and in like manner may be done with gold co- 
lours, or any others you pleaſe. 

JAR, a Hebrew month, anſwering to April and part 
of May with us. | | 

JASMINUM, the jaſmine, or jaſmine-tree, in bo- 
tany, a genus of plants, the leaves of which are in many 
ſpecies pinnated ; the cup of the flower conſiſts of one 
leaf, but is divided at the top into five ſegments ; the 
flower conſiſts of one leaf, is funnel-ſhaped, and divided 
into five ſegments : the flowers are ſucceeded by berries 
which ſplit in the middle, each fide, for the moſt fan, 
containing a ſeparate ſeed. | 

The common white jaſmine is eafily propagated by 
laying down the tender branches in the ſpring, which, 
by the ſucceeding ſpring, will be rooted ſtrong enough 
to be tranſplanted. They may alſo be raiſed by cutting, 
which ſhould be planted in autumn in a moiſt border, 
where they may have the morning fun : but they muſt 
be ſcreened from the violence of the ſun in the heat of 
the day, and frequently watered in dry weather. The 
cuttings, thus managed, will many of them live, and 
have roots fit to be removed in the following ſpring: 
but this method is ſeldom practiſed, the layers always 
making the beſt plants. 

The two ſtriped ſorts ſhould be planted in a wam 
ſituation, eſpecially the white ſtriped ; for they are much 
more tender than the plain, and are very ſubject to be 
deſtroyed by great froſts, if they are expoſed thereto : it 
will therefore be proper to preſerve a plant of each kind 
in pots, which may be removed into the green-houſe in 
winter, leſt, by expoſing them to the cold, they ſhould 
be deſtroyed, and the variety loſt. 

JASPER, in natural hiffory, a genus of ſcrupi, of a 
complex irregular ſtructure, of a great variety of colours, 
and emulating the appearance of the finer marbles, ot 
ſemipellucid gems. The great characteriſtick of jaſpers 
is, that they all readily ſtrike fire with ſteel, and make 
not the leaſt efferveſcence with aqua-fortis. Jaipers, 
though commonly reckoned among the precious ſtones, 
ought undoubtedly to be ranged among the ſerufi: 
being only opake cryſtalline maſſes, variouſly debaſed 
with an earthy admixture : and to this laſt ingredient 
it is that they owe all their variety of colours, as White, 
green, red, brown, and bluiſh. . 

The ſeveral kinds of nephritick ſtone, and the [ap!s 
divinus or jade, are all genuine jaſpers; but the hard, 
bright, green jaſper, of the E. Indies, ſeems to be the 
true medicinal kind. It is found in maſſes of varios 
fizes and ſhapes, but the more uſual ſtandard as to [12e, 
is between four and ſix inches in diameter; but there 2, 
maſſes of it found of a foot or more in diameter, of 
others no larger than a horſe-bean. It is generally ſmbie 
and unmixed ; but if it be variegated at all, it is always 
with white, and this is diſpoſed not in ſtreaks or ves, 
but in clouds. It is capable of a very fine poliſh, . 
when the white clouds are well diſpoſed, is very beau 
ful, and in pieces not too thick, is tolerably peliveics 
when held up againſt the light. ſear 

JAVELIN, Ha/a, in antiquity, a fort of ip! 
five feet and a half long; the ſhaft of which Was oh th 
with a ſteel point. | 
Every ſoldier in the 
theſe; which were very light and ſlender. 


: ben Of 
Roman armies had ſeven 


JAUNDICE, in medicine, a diſeaſe which 9 


Jaw 


moſt diſtinctly in the coats of the eyes, where it gives 
the firſt notice of its invaſion. | 

The ſymptoms, according to Syddenham, are hea- 
vineſs, inactivity, laſſitude of the whole body, anxiety, 
uneaſineſs about the hypochondria, ſickneſs at the ſto- 
mach, oppreſſion in the breaſt, difficult reſpiration, a 
dry and harſh kin, coſtiveneſs, hard white excrements, 

ellow high coloured urine, which will tincture linen or 
aper with a ſaffron hue: there is a bitter taſte in the 
mouth, and all objects ſeem to be diſcoloured. 

The immediate cauſe of a jaundice, ſays Towne, is 
an obſtructed excretion of the bile from the veſica fellis 
and liver into the duodenum, which being forced back 
upon the liver, mixes with the blood, by which it is 
carried into the whole body, whence the {kin and urine 
will be tinctured with the colour of the bile. See BILE 
and LIVER. | 

This obſtruction may be occaſioned by any thing in 
the duct that plugs up the paſſage, or by external preſ- 
ſure which cloſes its mouth; or by ſpaſm, contracting 
the fibres thereof. Hence we may ſee why the jaundice 
ſucceeds the flatulent colick, why pregnant women are 
ſubje& to it, and why ſpaſms of hypochondrical and 
hyſterical perſons produce the fame effect. Sudden 
frizhts, the generation of too great plenty of bile, ſchir- 
Tous tumours, or ulcers of the liver, obſtructions of 
the menſes, obſtinate intermitting fevers, and the bites 
of venomous animals, will alſo produce this diſeaſe. 

Hoffman thinks emeticks highly proper 1n the cure of 
2 jaundice, if the diſeaſe does not proceed from violent 
anger, ſpaſms of the ſtomach, a cardialgia, a ſpaſmodick 
colick, or a ſtone lodged in the cyſtick duct, exciting a 
violent uneaſineſs about the precordia ; and that when 
a bilous ſordes lodging in the duodenum, and clofing up 
the orifice of the ductus choledochus, intercepts the paſ- 
ſage of the bile, or when a tenacious, moveable, and 
not highly concreted bilious matter, plugs up the he- 
patick dycts, emeticks are of ſingular efficacy in eva- 
cuating it. A ſcruple of ipecacuanha, with a grain of 
tartar emetick, will be a proper doſe; or two grains of 
tartar emetick in a draught of generous wine, or in an 
infuſion of manna, drinking water gruel after it. 

In this caſe, Huxham, after emeticks, thinks cathar- 
ticks will be proper, compounded of aloeticks and mer- 
curials, Then ſaponaceous attenuants, preparations of 
tartar, and volatiles, and laſt of all, chalybeats ; but 
the laſt are not to be given till the humours are ſuffi- 


ciently attenuated, otherwiſe an incurable ſchirrus of | 


the liver may enſue. He alſo recommends the terra 
foliata, otherwiſe called tartarum regeneratum, and, 
by the college, ſal diureticus, as the greateſt diſſolvent, 
and the moſt powerful remedy in this diſeaſe. Its doſe 
is from five grains to a ſcruple, and upwards. 
 Saponaceous medicines are often given with the ſame 
intention in this diſeaſe with ſucceſs, thus : take Caſtile 
ſoap, three ounces ; powder of the rhapontick plant, 
and ſpecies of hiera picra, of each half an ounce ; as 
much of the firup of orange-peel as is ſufficient to make 
an electuary, of which the patient is to take from half a 
dram to a whole dram twice a-day. After ſome time, 
with the above precaution, may be added half an ounce 
of ſtcel-filings : or take gum ammoniack, two drams ; 
powder of ſquills, one dram; Caſtile ſoap, three, drams ; 
and a ſufficient quantity of white ſugar : make ten pills 
out of every dram, three of which are to be taken every 
morning, and as many at night going to bed. 

I hele are attenuants which ſhould be preceded with 
gentle purgatives ; for Hoffman affirms, that all draſtick 
Purgatives are prejudicial, as they increaſe ſpaſms, throw 
the blood into violent commotions, and impair the 
ltrength : therefore, befides theſe which Huxham has 
directed above, the following formula may be ſometimes 
Proper. Take of good rhapontick powder half a dram ; 
cream of tartar, one dram ; ſimple cinnamon-water, 

; dee Ounces, and ſirup of roſes two drams, for a 

Taught, | 

JAW, Maxilla, in anatomy, a bone of the face; 


On are two maxillæ, namely, the upper and the lower. 


8 


an the luperior maxilla or upper jaw are eleyen bones, | 


Joined to each other per harmoniam, namely, two oſſa 


Vor. II. No. 40. 


| 


ICH 


cipally diſcovered by the yellow tincture of the ſkin, but] maxillaria or great bones of the upper jaw, fituated one 


on each fide in the anterior and middle parts of the face: 


the two oſſa malarum, or oſſa zygomatica and malaria, 


fituated in the lateral and middle parts of the face; the 
oſſa nah, which are two in number, joined together 
and ſituated below the forehead ; the oſſa unguis or la- 
chrymalia, which are two in number, each being fitu- 
ated in the orbit, at the lower part of the internal angle; 


the offa palati, which are two, ſituated in the poſterior 


part of the arch of the palate; and, laſtly, the vomer, 
ſituated perpendicularly between the two naſal foſſæ 
backward, 

The lower jaw, which in children conſiſts of two, 
connected by a cartilage in the middle of the chin, be- 
comes one bone in adults, and makes the lower part of 
the face, ſomewhat reſembling a bow with the ends bent 
upward. | 

The upper jaw is immoveable in man and all other 
animals, except a parrot, crocodile, and acus vulgaris, 
or gar-fifn; it has generally ſixteen ſockets or alveoli 
for the like number of teeth. 

The lower jaw conſiſts of two tables very ſolid, but 
not equally thick in all parts. It has a larger ſhare of 
diploe than any other bone of the face, eſpecially near 
the alveolary arch. The upper edge of the body of the 
lower jaw is pierced into ſixteen foſſulæ or ſockets that 
contain the like number of teeth. | 

IBEX, in zoology, an animal of the goat kind, with 


extremely long nodoſe horns, which bend backwards, 


and are of a blackiſh colour, and annulated on the ſur- 
face. The body is of a dark duſky colour, and is leſs 
in proportion to the height than that of the common 
goat : it has a great reſemblance to the deer-kind; the 
legs are alſo perfectly, like thoſe of the deer, ſtraight, 
elegant, and ſlender. It is frequent in many parts of 
Europe, and, notwithſtanding its vaſt horns, runs and 
leaps with ſurpriſing force and agility, 5 

IBIS, a bird which was very uſeful to the Egyptians 
for deſtroying ſerpents, locuſts, and caterpillars ; and, 
on that account, had divine honours paid it, 

It is all over black, and about the ſize of the curlew, 
with the head of a cormorant, and the long neck of a 
heron. 

ICE, Glacies, in phyſiology, a ſolid, tranſparent, and 
brittle body, formed of ſome fluid, particularly water, by 
means of cold. See Corp, FrRosT, and FREEZING. 

Icz-HousE, a building contrived to preſerve ice 
for the uſe of a family in the ſummer ſeaſon. 

Ice-houſes are more generally uſed in warm countries 
than with us, particularly in Italy, where the meaneſt 
perſon, who rents a houſe, has his vault or cellar 
for ice. | 

ICH DIEN, the motto of the prince of Wales's arms, 
ſignifying, in the High Dutch, 7 /erve. 

ICHNEUMON, in zoology, the name of an ani- 
mal, of which there have been a multitude of idle and 
fabulous things aſſerted. It is a creature of the weaſel 
kind, with a longer and narrower body than a cat, and 


ſomewhat approaching both in ſhape and colour to the 


badger. | 
IcHNEUMON is alfo the name of a genus of flies, 
of the hymenoptera order, with a triple ſting at the anus, 
ICHNOGRAPHY, in perſpective, the view of any 
thing cut off by a plane parallel to the horizon, juſt at 
the baſe of it. Among painters it ſignifies a deſcription 
of images, or of ancient ſtatues of marble and copper, 
of buſts and ſemi-buſts, of paintings in freſco, Moſaic 
works, and ancient pieces of miniature. 
IcHNOGRAPHY, in architecture, a deſcription or 
draught of the platform or ground-work of a houſe, or 
other building. Or it is the geometrical plan or plat- 
form of an edifice or houſe, or the ground-work of an 
houſe or building, delineated upon paper, deſcribing 


the form of the ſeveral apartments, rooms, windows, 


chimnies, &c. | 

ICHNOGRAPHY, in fortification, denotes the plan 
or repreſentation of the length and breadth of a fortreſs, 
the diſtinct parts of which are marked out, either on 
the ground itſelf, or on paper. 


ICHOGLANS, the grand fignior's pages, ſerving 
in the ſeraglio. 
ICHOR 
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IDE 


ICHOR properly ſigniſies a thin watery humour, 
like ſerum; but is ſometimes alſo uſed for a thicker 
kind, flowing from ulcers, called likewiſe ſanies. 

ICHTHY OCOLLA, vulgarly called iſinglaſs, a ſolid 
glutinous ſubſtance, prepared from a fiſh of the ſtur- 
geon kind caught in the rivers of Ruſſia and Hungary. 

ICHTHY OLOGY, x ονν, the ſcience of fiſhes, 
or that branch of zoology which treats of fiſhes. See 
FISH. | 

ICHTHYOLOCIST, an author who has written 
profeſſedly of fiſhes. | 

ICHTHYS, hs, in antiquity, a celebrated acroſtick 
of the Erythræan fibyl : the firſt words of each verſe of 
which make up Inos Ki Orcs ih- owlng, that is, 7eſus 
Chriflus Dei filius ſervator ; and the initial Greek letters 
form the word xd, whence the name. x 

ICONOCLASTS, ELLOVOKAGES OL, in church hiſtory, 
an appellation given to thoſe perſons, who, in the 
eighth century, oppoſed image-Wworſhip; and is ſtill given 
by the church of Rome to all Chriſtians who reject the 
uſe of images in religious matters. See IMAGE. 

ICOSAHEDRON, a regular ſolid, terminated by 
20 equilateral and equal triangles. It may be conſidered 
as conſiſting of 20 triangular pyramids, whoſe vertices 
meet in the centre of a ſphere that circumſcribes them, 
and therefore have their heights and baſes equal ; 
wherefore the ſolidity of one of theſe pyramids multi- 
plied by 20, the number of baſes, gives the folid con- 
tent of the icoſahedron. 

ICOSANDRIA, the name of the 12th claſs in the 
Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, comprehending thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers are hermaphrodite. The calyx mono- 
phyllous and concave, with the corolla faſtened by its 
claws to the inner fide of the cup; and containing 20 
or more ſtamina affixed to the cup. The principle 
characteriſtick of this claſs is rather to be taken from the 
manner of inſertion ; for though the number of ſtamina 
are rarely leſs than 20, yet in ſome ſpecies they fre- 
quently exceed it. To this claſs belong the torch- 
thiſtle, almond, plumb, pear, ſtrawberry, myrtle, with 
ſeveral other genera. | 

ICTERICK DisEAsx, the ſame with the jaundice. 
See JAUNDICE. 

IDEA, the repreſentation or reſemblance of ſome- 
thing, even though not ſeen, as conceived by the mind. 

The word is Greek, fignifying the tame thing, and 
derived from ed, to ſee. 

As to the origin of ideas, the Peripateticks maintain 
that external objects emit ſpecies entirely refembling 
them, and that theſe ſpecies ſtriking on our ſenſes are 
by them tranſmitted to the underſtanding ; that being 
material, they are rendered intelligible by the active 
intellect, and are at length received by the paſſive. 

Others think that our fouls have of themſelves the 
power of producing 1deas of things we would think 
upon, and that they are excited to this by the impreſ- 
ſions which objects make on our ſenſes, though theſe 
impreſſions are not images of any thing reſembling the 
objects that occaſioned them. | | 

Others maintain that the mind, by conſidering itſelf 
and its own perfections, can diſcover all things that are 
without. Others, with Des Cartes, hold that our 
ideas are innate or born along with us. 

Malebranche and his followers maintain that God 
has in himſelf the ideas of all the beings he has created, 
and thus he ſees all things in conſidering his own per- 
fections to which they correſpond; and that, as he 1s 


| 


| 


intimately united to our ſouls by his preſence, our 


minds perceive things in him which repreſent created 
beings ; and that thus we come by all our 1deas : and 
yet, ſays he, though we fee all ſenſible things in God, 
we have not our ſenſations in him: tor in our percep- 
tion of any ſenſible object is included both a ſenſation 
and a pure idea. The ſenſation is a modification of the 
foul, and it is God who cauſes it in us; but the idea 
Joined with the ſenſation is in God, and it is in him 
we ſee it. 

The Carteſians diſtinguith three kinds of ideas; the 
Arſt innate; ſuch as we have of God, as a being infi- 
ately perfect: ſecondly, adventitious, which the mind 
receives in proportion as objects preſent themielves to 


[idea, as ten, a core, &c. 2. Such as are compo 


HR 


our ſenſes; thirdly, factitious, thoſe which the mind 
forms by aſſembling and combining the ideas it alread 
had, and theſe are called complex. But Mr. 24% of 
has made it appear that all our ideas are owing to out- 
ſenſes, and the reflection of our minds upon thoſe idea: 
which the ſenſes have at firſt furniſhed us with; and 
that the diſtinction of the Carteſians is mere chimera. 
So that a perſon deſtitute of one ſenſe would have no 
idea belonging to that ſenſe; and if deſtitute of all the 
ſenſes, he would have no idea at all, not even of reflec. 
tion, as wanting all ſenſation that ſhould excite in him 


the operations of his mind, which are the objeds of hi 


reflection. Thus far the mind is altogether paſſive. 

Ideas only ſeem to be innate, becauſe we find we 
have them, as ſoon as we come to the uſe of reaſon 
being in effect what we formed from the ideas wherewith 
the mind was inſenſibly filled by the ſenſes. 

Ideas are divided into imple and complex. 

Simple IDE As comprize all thoſe which come into 
the mind by ſenſation; ſome of which we acquire 
purely by means of one ſenſe ; others by ſeveral ſenſes: 
there are other ſimple ideas formed in the mind both by 
ſenſation and reflection jointly. Of ſome of theſe 
kinds of ideas all our knowledge conſiſts. | 

We thoulid diſtinguiſh between ſimple ideas, as they 
are perceptions in the mind, and as they are modifica- 
tions of the bodies that cauſe ſuch perceptions, that we 
may not think they are exactly the images of ſomething 
inherent in the object; for moſt of thoſe of ſenſation 
are in the mind no more the likeneſs of any thing exiſt- 


ing without us, than the names that ſtand for them are 


the likeneſs of the ideas. | 
But here the qualities of the bodies which produce 
theſe ideas in us are to be diſtinguiſhed into primary and 
tecondary : the former are ſuch as are utterly inſepa- 
rable from the body, in whatever ſtate it be, and ſuch 
as our lenſes conftantly find in every particle of matter, 
as ſolidity, extenſion, &c, Secondary qualities are ſuch 
as are only powers in the objects to produce various 
ſenſations in us by means of their primary ones, as the 
figure, bulk, &c. of their particles, as colour, taſte, &c. 
Now the ideas of primary qualities are in ſome ſents 
relemblances of them; but thoſe produced in us by the 
ſecondary qualities b-.ve no reſemblance of them at all, 
being only a power to produce thoſe ſenſations in us. 
The mind nas ſeveral faculties of managing theſe ſim- 
ple ideas, as 1, That of diſtinguiſhing rightly between 
one and another, wherein conſiſts the accuracy of judg- 
ment. 2. That of comparing them one with another, 
as to extent, time, place, or any other circumſtances 
of relation. 3. That of putting together the fimpis 
ideas of ſenſation and reflection, in order to form com- 
plex ones. 4. Children, having got ſome ideas, bj 
degrees learn the uſe of figns : hence the uſe of words 
being to ſtand as outward marks of our internal ideas, 
if every particular idea that we take in thould have 2 
particular name affixed to it, names would grow end- 
leſs. To prevent this, the mind has another facuity, 
whereby it can make the particular ideas received from 
ſuch objects become general; which is done by come 
dering them as they are appearances in the mind leparis 
from all other exiſtences, and circumſtances of exit” 
ence, &c. and this is called abſtraction. Thus d 
ſame colour being obſerved to day in chalk, which we 
obſerved yeſterday in paper, we, conſidering that #” 
pearance alone, make it a repreſentation of all the 13 
kind, and call it whiteneſs. 8 
From theſe four powers all our complex ideas 3 
formed: and as before the underſtanding was pafuſe, 
to here it is active. | : 
Complex IDEAS may be reduced to theſe three heads. 
namely, modes, ſubſtances, and relations: modes ace 
ſuch complex ideas as are not ſuppoſed to exiſt by them 
ſelves, but are conſidered as dependencies on ſubitances: 
as triangle, gratitude, &c. Of theſe there 44e * 
kinds, 1. Such as are only variations of the ſame m 


1 
of ſimple ideas of ſeveral ſorts put together, to make 2 


complex one, as beauty, theft, &c. 2 
Subſtances have their ideas from futh combinanoa⸗ 


— 
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of funple ideas as repreſent diſtin things — 
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memſelves; in which the idea of ſubſtance, confuſed 
as it is, is always the firſt. Relations are complex ideas 
ariſing from the compariſon of one idea with another. 
Of theſe ſome only depend on the equality or exceſs of 
the ſame fimple idea in ſeveral ſubjects, and theſe may 
be called proportional relations, ſuch as equal, more, 
' &, Another occaſion of comparing things is owing 
to the circumſtances of their original, which, nat being 
efterwards to be altered, make the relations dependin 
thereon as laſting as the ſubjects to which they belong; 
«5 father, mother, &c. as alſo in the relations by inſti- 
tution, as prince and people, &c. and as to moral re- 
lations, they are the conformity or diſconformity of 
men's free actions to laws and rules, whether human 
or divine. | | 

Ideas may alſo be divided into clear or diſtinct, and 


obſcure or confuſed. 
Simple ideas are clear, when they continue ſuch as 


the objects repreſent them; when our organs of ſenſa-| 


tion are in a good tone, our memories retain them, and 
can preſent them to the mind whenever it has occaſion 
to conſider them; and when the mind alſo ſees that 
thoſe ſimple ideas are ſeverally different one from an- 
other. The contrary to which is, what we call ob- 
ſcurity and confuſion of ideas. 


Again, ideas, with regard to their objects, are diſtin- 
eviſhed into real or fantaſtical, true or falſe, adequate 
or inadequate. | 
Real IDE AS are ſuch as have a foundation in nature, 
being conformable to that being to which they are re- 
ferred as their archetypes. 
Fantaſtical IDE As, ſuch as have no foundation in 
nature. | | 
True and falſe IDE as.—When the mind refers its 
ideas to any thing extraneous to it, in ſuch 4 reference 
the mind makes a tacit ſuppoſition of their conformity 
to that thing; which ſuppoſition, as it is true or falle, 
fo the ideas themſelves come to be denominated. Real 
ideas are divided into adequate and inadequate ; ade- 
date ideas are thoſe which perfectly repreſent thoſe 
archetypes which the mind ſuppoſes them taken from, 
and which it makes them ſtand for; inadequate are 
tuch as do but partially repreſent thoſe archetypes. 
IDENTITATE NxOMINIS, in law, a writ that lies 
where a perſon is impriſoned inſtead of another of the 
ame name, commanding the ſheriff to enquire whether 
the priſoner be the perſon, againſt whom the action was 
brought, or not; and if not, to diſcharge him. 
IDENTITY, $AMENESs, denotes that by which 
athing is itſelf, and not any thing elſe ; in which ſenſe. 
identity differs from fimilitude as well as diverfity. The 
idea of identity we owe to that power which the mind 
has of comparing the very being and exiſtence of things, 
whereby conſidering any thing as exiſting at any certain 
ume and place, and comparing it with itſelf as exiſting 
at any other time and place, we accordingly pronounce 
it the fame, or different. Thus when we ſee a man at 
ny time and place, and compare him with himſelf 
When we fee him again at any other time or place, we 
pronounce him to be the ſame we ſaw before. | 
To underſtand identity aright, we ought to conſider 
the cli-nce and exiſtence, and the ideas theſe words 
tand for; it being one thing to be the ſame ſubſtance; 
another, the ſame man; and a third, the ſame perſon. 
For, luppoſe an atom exiſting at a determined time and 
place, it is the fame with itfelf, and will continue ſo to 
dat any other inſtant as long as its exiſtence continues; 
anc the ſame may be faid of two or any number of 
«ms, Whilft they continue together; the maſs will be 
the fame; but if one atom be taken away, it is not the 
lame maſs. In animated beings it is otherwiſe, for the 
identity does not depend on the coheſion of its conſti- 
went particles, any how united in one maſs; but on 
loch a diſpoſition and organization of parts, as is fit to 
Tceixe and diſtribute life and nouriſhment to the whole 
ae. Man therefore, who hath ſuch an organization 
of parts partaking of one common life, continues to be 
c - !ame man, though that life be communicated to new 
: creding particles of matter vitaly united to the ſame 
$2112ed body; and in this confifts the identity of 
OW, Confidered as an animal only. But perſonal 
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identity, or the ſamenefs of an intelligent being, con- 
ſiſts in a continued conſciouſneſs of its being a thinking 
being, endowed with reaſon and reflection, capable of 
pain or pleaſure, happineſs or miſery, that confiders 
itſelf the ſame thing in different times and places. By 
this conſciouſneſs every one is to himſelf, what he calls 
/eif, without conſidering, whether that / be continued 
in the ſame or divers ſubſtances; and ſo far as this con- 
ſciouſneſs extends backward to any paſt action, or 
thought, ſo far extends the identity of that perſon, and 
makes it the object of reward and puniſhment. Hence 
it follows, that if the conſciouſneſs went with the hand, 


or any other limb when ſevered from the body, it would 


be the fame /e/f that was juſt before concerned for the 
whole. And if it were poſſible for the ſame man to 
have a diſtinct incommunicable conſciouſneſs at diffe- 
rent times. he would without doubt at different times 
make different perſons. 

IDES, 74s, in the Roman calendar; eight days in 
each month are fo denominated, commencing in the 
months of Merch, May, July, and October, on the 
fifteenth day, and in the other months on the thir- 
teenth, and reckoned backward, ſo as in the four 
months above ſpecified to terminate on the eighth day, 
and in the reſt on the fixth. 

The ides came between the calends and nones. The 
14th day of March, May, July, and October, and the 
12th day of the other 8 months, was pridie 1dus, or 
the eve of the ides; the 13 in the 4 months, and the 
11th in the other eight, was called 3 1dus or the third 
of the 1des of ſuch months: and fo on to the 8th and 
th days, which made the 8th of the 1des, 8 idus. 

This method of reckoning is ſtill retained in the Ro- 
man chancery and calendar of the breviary. 

The ides of May were conſecrated to Mercury; thoſe 
of March were ever eſteemed unhappy after Cæſar's 
murder on that day : the time after the ides of June was 
reckoned fortunate for thoſe who entered into matri- 
mony; the 1des of Auguſt were conſecrated to Diana, 
and obſerved as a feaſt-day by the ſlaves. On the ides 
of September auguries were taken for appointing the 
magiſtrates, who formerly entered upon their office in 
the ides of May, afterwards on thoſe of March. 

IDIOM, {272ma, either the peculiarities of a lan- 


guage, or the particular dialect of ſome province, dif- 


fering in ſome reſpects from the language of the nation 


in general from which it is derived. 

IDIO PATH, in phy ſick, denotes a primary and 
proper affection of any part: thus the head is affected 
idiopathically, in a lethargy; and the lungs in a pleuriſy: 
but when theſe parts ſuffer by conſent, that is, by diſ- 
orders reſiding in other parts, they are then ſaid to 
ſuffer by ſympathy. | 

IDIOSYNCRASY, inphyſick, denotes a peculiarity 
of conſtitution, by which one body differs from an- 
other, both with reſpect to the ſolids and fluids, though 
each may be in a ſound condition: in conſequences 
whereof, whether in health or ſickneſs, it has a more 
than ordinary averſion or inclination to certain things, 
and is more affected with them than others uſually are. 

The diforders arifing from this peculiarity are ſome- 
times accounted incurable, becauſe they are thought to 
be preſent from the very firſt formation of the body. 

Sydenham, treating of heſterick diſorders, remarks, 
that ſome women, by reafon of a certain idioſyncraſy, 
have ſo great an averſion to hyſterick medicines, which 
are ſo generally ſerviceable in this diſeaſe, that, inſtead 
of being relieved, they are injured thereby. In ſuch, 
therefore, they are to be wholly omitted: for as Hip- 


pocrates obſerves, it is fruitleſs to oppoſe the tendency 


ot nature. 

IDIOT, in the Engliſh laws, denotes a natural or 
fool from his birth. 

A perſon who has underſtanding enough to meaſure 
a yard of cloth, number 20 rightly, and tel] the days 
of the weck. &c. is not an idiot in the eye of the law. 


In other countries repeating the Lord's prayer faves a 


man from being reckoned an idiot. 

Ip fror. /[4::ta, alſo denotes, among ancient writers, 
a perſon ignorant or unlearned, auſwering to illitera- 
rus, LMRETITUS, , 
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_ obliterated. Its length is different in various ſubjects; 


IDIOTISM, in grammar, a manner of ſpeaking 
peculiar to a language, which cannot be rendered word 
for word into any other. | 

IDOL, a ſtatue or repreſentation of ſome falſe god, 
to whom divine honours are paid, by erecting temples, 
offering ſacrifices and prayers thereto. | 

IDOLATRY, the adoration paid to idols and falſe 
gods, which is due to God alone. We have no poſi- 
tive and hiſtorical proof of the origin of idolatry. It is 
very probable that idolatry was introduced by degrees, 
and that they who made the firſt ſtep towards this im- 
piety, did not carry it to the point at which it after- 
wards arrived. We muſt not believe that 1dolatry 
came all from the ſame country; every nation ſet up 
its particular gods, and a religion after its own mode, 
whence proceeded the monſtrous diverſity of opinions 
and worſhip, which 1s to be met with in Paganiſm. 
At preſent idolatry flouriſhes moſt in China, &c. 

IDY LLION, in poetry, a ſmall poem containing 
the deſcription of ſome agreeable adventure. It paints 
the objects it deſcribes, as epick poetry narrates, and 
dramatick acts them. The idyllions of 'T heocritus with 
a ruſtick kind of ſimplicity are full of the moſt exquiſite 
beauties; they ſeem drawn from nature herſelf, and to 
have been dictated by the graces. The modern writers 
of idyllions do not keep up to that original ſimplicity 
which is obſervable in Theocritus. Boileau obſerves 
that the ſhorteſt idyllions are commonly the beſt. 

JECTIGATION, Jecligatio, in phyſick, a palpi- 
tation, or convulſive motion of the whole body, one 
ſide, or only of the heart and pulſe of a ſick perſon, 
which ſhews that the brain, which is the origin of the 
nerves, is attacked, and threatened with convulſions. 

JECUR, the liver, in anatomy. See Lives. 

JEHOVAH, one of the ſcripture names of God, 
ſignifying the Being who is ſelf-exiſtent, and gives ex- 
iſtence to others. — 
The Jews have had many ſuperſtitious opinions re- 
lative to this name; which, becauſe they were for- 
bidden to mention in vain, they would not mention at 
all. They ſubſtituted Adonai, &c. in its room, when- 


ever it occurred to them in reading or ſpeaking ; or 


elſe, ſimply and emphatically ſtyled it wn the name. 
Some of them attributed to a certain repetition of this 
name the virtue of a charm, and have had the boldneſs 
to aſſert, that our bleſſed Saviour wrought all his mi- 
racles (for they do not deny them to be ſuch) by that 
myſtical uſe of this venerable word.“ See Horæ Solitariæ. 
A book that needs only to be known, to be admired 
by every lover of learning and religion. 
JEJUNUM, in anatomy, the ſecond of the ſmall 
guts, ſo called becauſe it is generally found empty. 
This is owing to the fluidity of the chyle, the greater 
ſtimulus of the bile in it, and the abundance of the 
lacteal veſſels with which it is furniſhed. Its fituation 
is in the region above the navel; it has a great many 
conmivent glands. Its beginning is where the duode- 
num ends; and it terminates where theſe valves are 


but it is uſually between thirteen and ſixteen ſpans. 

TJEOFAILE, or IEROY AVI E, in law, a term uſed for 
an overſight in pleading, or other proceedings in law. 

TESUITS, or the ſociety of Jeſus, a moſt famous 
religious order in the Roman church, founded by Ig- 
natius Loyola, a native of Guinuſcoa in Spain, in the 
year 1538, but now aboliſhed with the conſent of all 
the Catholick powers. 

JET, Gagates, in natural hiſtory, a ſolid, dry, 
opake, inflammable ſubſtance, found in large detached 
maſſes, of a fine and regular ſtructure, having a grain 
like that of wood, ſplitting more eaſily horizontally 
than in any other direction, very light, moderately 
hard, not fuſible, but readily inflammable, and burn- 
ing a long time with a fine greeniſh flame. It is of a 
fine deep black colour, very gloſſy and ſhining, except 
upon its ſurface, where it has been fouled by accident. 
When examined by the microſcope, it is found to be 
compoſed of a number of parallel plates, very thin, 
and laid cloſely upon one another. It 1s not ſoluble 
in, nor makes any efferveſcence with acids. It ſhould 
be choſen of the deepeſt black, of a moderate hardneſs, 


1L1 


rizontal direction; this being its great charaQerifiic 
which it is diſtinguiſhed from the cannel-coal, which 


| breaks equally eaſy any way. Jet is of great uſe to Per. 


fumers, and is ſometimes preſcribed in medicine. 

JET D'Eav, a French term, frequently alſo uſed with 
us, for a fountain that caſts up water to a conſiderable 
height in the air. See ADJUTAGE and Fouyr ty 

JETSON, JeTsEN, or JETSAM, in law, is uſed 
for any thing thrown out of a ſhip or veſſel that is in 
danger of being a wreck, and which is driven by the 
waves on ſhore. See FLOTS$ON. 

JEWEL, any precious ſtone or ornament beſet 
with them. See DiamonD, Rusy, &c, 

JeweEL-BLocks, among ſailors, certain pullies hung 
to the outer ends or yard-arms of the top- ſail yards: they 
" uſed to hoiſt the ſtudding-fails by. See STv pp xc. 

411 | | 

JewErL-OrFice, an office belonging to the crown 
that has the charge of faſhioning and weighing the king's 
plate, and delivering it out by warrants from the lord 
chamberlain. The principal officer is the maſter of the 
jewel- office, who has a ſalary of 450l. 

JEWS, thoſe who profeſs obedience to the laws and 
reljgion of Moſes. When a modern Jew builds an houſe, 
he muſt leave part of it unfurnithed, in remembrance 
that the temple and Jeruſalem now lie deſolate. The 
lay great ſtreſs upon frequent waſhings. They abſtain 
from meats prohibited by the Levitical law ; for which 
reaſon, whatever they eat muſt be dreſſed by Jews, and 
after a manner peculiar to themſelves. Every Jew is 
obliged to marry, and a man who lives to 20 unmar- 
ried, 1s accounted as actually living in fin. The Jews, 
it is ſaid, were formerly at the diſpoſal of the chief lord 
where they lived, and likewiſe all their goods. A [Jew 
may be a witneſs by our law, being ſworn on the Old 
Teſtament, and taking the oaths to government. 

JEWISH Hours, in chronology. See Hou. 

IGNIS FAxruus, in meteorology, a meteor, other- 


I6nNnis GEHENNÆ, the ſame with the univerſal diſ- 
ſolvent, or alkaheſt. See ALKABHEST. 

I6nis Jupicir, in our old cuſtoms, a purgation 
by fire. See ORDEAL. 

IGNITION, in chymiſtry, the heating metals red- 
hot, without melting them. Lead and tin are too ſoft 
to bear ignition, which takes effect only in harder me- 
tals, as gold and filver, but eſpecially iron. 

IGNORAMUS, in law, a term fignifying we are 


on the inquiſition of criminal cauſes, reject the evidence 
as too weak to make good the preſentment or indictivent 
brought againſt a perſon, ſo as to bring him upon his 
trial by a petty jury; in which caſe they indorſe this 
word on the back of the bill of the indictment. In con- 


delivered without further anſwer. 

IGNORANCE, Hgnorantia, the privation or abſence 
of knowledge. See KNOWLEDGE. 

IGNORANCE, in law, is a want of knowledge of the 
laws, which will not excuſe a perſon from ſuffering the 
penalty inflicted on the breach of them: for ever) one 
is obliged, at his peril, to know the laws of the land. 
An infant who is juſt arrived at the age of diſcretion, 
and who may therefore be ſuppoted to be ignorant of the 
law, is puniſhable for crimes ; but at the ſame time in- 
fants of tender age, who are naturally ignorant, are cx. 
cuſed. This is alſo the caſe with reſpect to perſons 
who are non compos mentis. . 

IG U ANA, in zoology, an American ſpecies of li- 
zard, with a long round tail, five toes on each foot, an 
the creſt of the throat and the dorſal ſuture dentacd. 
ILEX, the HoLM-O AE, or EVERGREEN, in 
tany. See HoLLy. ” 1 

ILIACK Passrox, in medicine, a pain in the ſmal 
inteſtines, apt to turn to an inflammation, in mh | 
their periſtaltick motion is inverted, and their conte : 
and even the excrements themſelves, are voided b) : 
mouth in vomiting. Nothing will paſs down, not ſo mu 
as a flatus. It is often attended with fatal ſymptom}. - 
This diſeaſe, according to Hoffman, is preceded V 1 


very light, and ſuch as will ſplit moſt eyenly in an ho- 


coſtivenefs, which is ſoon followed with molt a} 
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wiſe called Will-with-a-Wiſp. SeeW1LL-With-a-Wiſh. 
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ignorant. This is uſed when the grand jury, impanelled | 


ſequence of which, all further proceedings againſt the . 
party accuſed are ſtopped, and the ſuppoſed offender 18 
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vivlent pains, and with an inflation, diſtenſion, and a fibres to the internal labium of the creſt of the os ilium, 
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tumour of the umbilical region, which feels hard to the] to that of the ſlope between the two anterior ſpines, to 11 f | 


touch; the body is fo hard bound, that neither wind the inſide of theſe ſpines, to the ſuperior half of the-in- 
xcrements can paſs downwards: ſoon after: the | fide of this bone, and to the adjacent lateral part of the 
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wit firſt makes it way upward, there comes on a nau- [os facrum. All theſe fibres, contracting by degrees, 
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ſea, and a frequent vomiting of a bilious and pituitous ] run obliquely towards the lower part of tlie muſculus 14 4 
matter; the breathing grows difficult, and whatever is dex uniting with it; and being fixed by a kind of 1 Wits! 
eaten or drank is ſoon thrown up again; rediſh feces, | aponeuroſis to the. outlide of its tendon, all the way to 1 


with ſtinking ſmell, are afterwards forced up by vomit- | the little trochanter. FL et 2 
ing: this is ſucceeded by loſs of ſtrength, a preternatural] ILIAD, waz, in literary hiſtory, the name of an an- 
heat, a hard and contracted pulſe, with great thirſt : the cient epick poem, the firſt and fineſt of thoſe compoſed 


leſt they gripe the patient, which they are otherwiſe in- 
clinable to do. | | | - 

As ſoon as the operation of cathartick is over, let the 
patient take 25 drops of the Thebiack tincture in half 
an ounce of ſpirituous cinnamon-water ; and when the 

yomiting and pain remit, let the cathartick be repeated ; 
and if the pain returns, give the anodyne again, and 
repeat it every fourth or fixth hour, till the inteſtines 
are eaſy, and the cathartick begins to paſs downwards. 

When it has done working, give the following draught : 

take of ſpirituous water of cinnamon, two ounces ; of 

Thebiack tincture, 25 drops; of which make a draught, 

which is to be repeated twice or thrice a-day, till the 

vomitings and pains quite ceaſe ; afterwards it will be ad- 
viſable to give a paregorick, at bed-time, for ſeveral nights. 

Hoffman adviſes, that the pains are mitigated by ano- 
dynes, that a cataplaſm ſhould be applied to the hypo- 
gaſtrick region, to ſtop the vomiting and hiccoughing, 
which may be compoſed of equal parts of old Venice- 
treacle and expreſſed oil of nutmegs, with the addition 
of oil of mint and camphire. This done, a gentle lax- 
ative of manna, cream of tartar, and oil of ſweet al- 
monds, may be given with a more happy ſucceſs, if the 
excrements have been long retained. 

When there is an inflammation, nothing is better 
than fix or eight grains of purified nitre, and half a grain 
of camphire mixed with ſome antiſpaſmodick powder, and 

then taken in a convenient vehicle. Outwardly apply a 

liniment of exungua-humana, or any other penetrating 

fat, and a dram of camphire. i 

But when other things fail in the cure of the iliack 

paſſion, recourſe muſt be had to quickſilver; half a 

pound or a pound at moſt is ſufficient, with fat broth or 

oil; and tlie patient ſhould lie on his right ſide, or walk ; 
gently about the room, that its deſcent may be eaſter ; 
but if there is an actual inflammation, the quickſilver 
thould not be uſed. Opiates may be uſed to mitigate 
he pain, provided they are exhibited in the beginning 
atter bleeding, or before there is any ſigns of a mortifi- 
ation. Clyſters are generally very advantageous, for 
they relax the ſpaſm of the groſs inteſtines, whereby the 

*xcrements are more eaſily diſcharged. - 


urine is red, and is voided with difficulty. by Homer. The poet's deſign in the iliad was to ſhew 9 uh 
When the caſe becomes deſperate, a hiccoughing and | the Greeks, who were divided into ſeveral little ſtates, e 
delirium appear; the nerves are diſtended, the body is] how much it was their intereſt to preſerve a harmony and e 
all in a ſweat, and violent convulſions and fainting fits | good underſtanding among themſelves; for which end, i 
ut an end to the patient. N he ſets before them the calamities that beſel their anceſtors 4 5 
This diſeaſe may proceed from a rupture, either of the | from the wrath of Achilles, and his miſunderſtanding 40 16 5 
ſcrotum or the groin; from poiſons, from any thing with Agamemnon; and the advantages that afterwards le 
that ſtops up the paſſage through the ſmall guts, ſuch | accrued to them from their union. The iliad is divided kt 49 7h 0 
as hard, dry food, cheſnuts, ſea-biſcuits, quinces, pears, | into 24 books, or rhapſodies, which are marked with the at %% 
unripe acerb fruit, when eaten in large quantities; to] letters of the alphabet. The criticks maintain the iliad + EE 1H 
which drinking little, a ſedentary life, and a melancholy | to be the firſt, and yet the beſt epick poem that ever ap- 0 W 
diſpoſition of mind, will greatly contribute: theſe all |peared in the world. Ariſtotle's poeticks are almoſt 15 105 
tend to harden the fæces; the groſs inteſtines may allo | wholly taken up about it, forming precepts from that il 1 jb 
be plugged up with ſcybals, eſpecially if a perſon, either poet's practice. Some authors tell us, that Homer in- i Wh. 
through ſhame, or want of conveniency, does not liſten | vented not only poetry, but all other arts and ſciences ; 1 
to the calls of nature. land that there are viſible marks of a perfect knowledge 1 
As to the cure, Sydenham thinks it neceſſary, firſt of | of every one of them to be ſeen in the iliad. There is a 4 bit 
all, to bleed in the arm, and afterwards, in an hour or | tranſlation of this noble poem into our language, by the 444108 
two, exhibit a powerful clyſter ; the ſmoke of tobacco late ingenious Mr. Pope; being, perhaps, the moſt ele- i 
blown into the bowels through an inverted pipe, he re- gant, and moſt in imitation of the original, of any at- 741" 
commends as the moſt efficacious remedy : this may, be | tempt that way in any language whatever. | l 
repeated ſome time after, unleſs the effect of the firſt] ILEIUM, in anatomy, the third and laſt of the ſmall [ol 1 „ 
readers it unneceſſary. If the diſeaſe will not yield to] guts, is ſituated principally below the navel, near the oſſa WAN 
this, a ſtrong cathartick is adviſable : thus, take of the | 1111 ; whence its name. Its length is various; ſometimes 4 meg 
pill of imple colocynth, half a dram; of calomel, one | not more than 15, ſometimes 20 ſpans or more. Its be- Nath Fl iq 
ſcruple; and as much as ſufficient of the balſam of Peru. | ginning is where the valves of the jejunum ceaſe to be mt 1 5 
7 5 3 a 8 A ; e 

Make the whole into four pills to be taken out of a] conſpicuous, and its end is where the larger inteſtines e 
ſpoonful of firup of violets, taking no liquor upon them, | begin ; in which place it is, in a very fingular manner, 10 HER 
inſerted into the left fide of the colon. It has no-other 115 jt 1 


ILlacus Muscurvs, in anatomy, a broad muſcle þſoul, are immaterial beings. 


* 


| valves except that great one at the end, which is called, 


by many, valvula coli Bauhini : its glands are, in general, 
more numerous towards the end than in any other part. 
IMAGE, in a religious ſenſe, is an artificial repre- 
ſentation or ſimilitude of ſome perſon or thing, uſed 
either by way of decoration and ornament, .or as an ob- 
Jett of religious worſhip and veneration ; in which laſt 
ſenſe, it is uſed indifferently with the word idol. 


whereby it conceives and forms ideas of things communi- 
cated to it by the outward organs of ſenſe. i 
IMBECILITY, a languid, infirm ſtate of body; 
which, being greatly 1mpaired, 1s not able to perform its 
ufual exercifes and function. | | 
IMBIBING, the action of a dry porous body, that 
abſorbs or takes up a moiſt or fluid one: thus, ſugar im- 
bibes water; a ſponge, the moiſture of the air, &c. 
IMBRICATED, among botaniſts, an appellation 
given to ſuch leaves of plants, as are placed over one 
another like the tiles of a houſe. The term imbricated 
is likewiſe applied to ſome of the heart ſhells, from their 
being ridged tranſverſely in the ſame manner. _ 
IMITATION, in literary matters, the act of doing 


ſon or thing. | 

IMITATION, in muſick, a particular way of compo- 
ſition wherein each part is made to imitate the other, 
either throughout the whole piece, which is one of the 


a fimple imitation. Sometimes the motion or figure of 
the notes is only imitated, and that often by a contrary 
motion, which makes what they call a retrograde imitation; 
IMMACULATE, ſomething without ſtain, chiefly 
applied to the conception of the holy virgin. Sce 
CoNCEPTION: _ 3 | T 
| IMMANENT, in logiek. The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh 
two kinds of actions, the one tranſient, which paſs from 
the agent to the patient; the other immanent, which 
continue in the agent. = 55 
IM MATERIAL. ſomething devoid of matter, or 
that is pure ſpirit: thus God, angels, and the human 


lying on the infide of the os ilium. It is fixed by fleſhy | 
Fg LE DIP 
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IMMEDIATE, whatever is capable of producing an 
C . 53 e.tfect 


IMAGINATION, a power. or faculty of the mind, 


or ſtriving to copy after, or become like to another per- 
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kinds of canon; or only during ſome meaſures, which is 
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effect without the intervention of external means; thus 
we ſay, an immediate cauſe, in oppoſition to a mediate 
or remote one. OT TION 06 TR tp ba rode nos 
IM MEMORIAL, in law, an epithet given to the 
time or duration of any thing, whoſe beginning we 
know nothing of. | 


IMMENSIT V, an unlimited extention, or which | 


no finite and determinate ſpace, repeated ever ſo often, 
can equal. ? | a 
IMMERSION, that act by which any thing is 
plunged into water, or other fluid. See FLUID. | 
Immerſion, in aſtronomy, is when a ſtar or planet is 
fo near the ſun with regard to our obſervations, that we 
cannot ſee it; being, as it were, enveloped and hid in 
the rays of that luminary. It alſo denotes the beginning 
of an eclipſe of the moon, or that moment when the 
moon begins to be darkened, and to enter into the ſha- 
dow of the earth; and the ſame term is alſo uſed with 
regard to an eclipſe of the ſun, when the difk of the 
moon begins to cover it. In this ſenſe emerſion ſtands 
oppoſed to immerſion, and fignifies the moment wherein 
the moon begins to come out of the ſhadow of the 
earth, or the fun begins to ſhew the parts of his diſk 
which were hid before. See EcLipss. : 
Immerſion is frequently applied to the ſatellites of 
Jupiter, and eſpecially to the firſt ſatellite ; the obſer- 
vation whereof is of ſo much uſe for diſcovering the 
longitude. The immerſion of that ſatellite is the mo- 


ment in which it appears to enter within the diſk of 


Jupiter, and its emerſion the moment when it appears 
to come out. The immerfions are obſerved from the 
time of the conjunction of Jupiter with the ſun, to the 
time of his oppoſition; and the emerfrons from the 
time of his oppoſition to his conjunction. The peculiar 
advantages of theſe obſervations is, that during 11 months 
of the year they be made, at leaſt, every other day. 

IMMORTAL, that which has no principle of cor- 
ruption or alteration to hinder its laſting to all eternity. 
Thus God and the human ſoul are immortal. 

IMMUNTIT X, in general, an exemption from ſome 
office or impoſition. More particularly it denotes the 
liberties granted to cities and communities. | 

IMM UTABILITY, the ſtate of a thing that cannot 
change. It is one of the divine attributes, and is two- 
fold, phyſical and moral. | | 

The phyſical immutability conſiſts in this that the 
ſubſtance of God does not, or cannot, receive any alte- 
ration; his moral immutability confiſts in his not being 
liable to any change in his thoughts, will, or deſigns, 
having willed what he wills from all eternity. | 

IMPALED, in heraldry, denotes a ſhield party per 
pale or divided into two equal parts by a line drawn pale- 
wiſe through the middle from top to bottom. As the 
coats of a man and his wife are unpaled, or marſhalled 
in pale, that is, the huſband's on the right fide, and the 
wife's on the left; and this. the heralds call baron and 
femme, two coats impaled. 

If a man has had wo wives, he may impale his coat 
between theirs; and, if more than two, they are to be 
marſhalled on each fide of his in their proper order. 

IMPAEPABLE, any thing whoſe parts are ſo mi- 
nute, as to be imperceptible to the ſenſes, particularly 
that of feeling. | Een 

IMPASTATION, Umpa/latio,, a reduction of pow- 
ders or any other ſubſtance to the form of a paſte, by 
means of ſome proper fluid. | 

IMPEACHMENT of Wah, à reſtraint from com- 


mitting waſte upon lands or tenements; or a demand of 


reparation for waſte made by a tenant who. has but a 


limited eſtate in the land granted. 
He that hath a leaſe without this impeachment, hath 
thereby a property in the houſes, trees, &c. without 
being accountable for any waſte made in them. 
IMPENETRABILITY, that property of body 
whereby it ſo fills up a certain ſpace, as that there is no 
room in it for any other body. | | 
IMPENITENCE, or ImpEniTENCY, a hardneſs 
of heart which makes a perſon perſevere in vice, and 
prevents his repentance. , 
IMPERATIVE, in grammar, one of the moods of 
a verb, ſerving to expreſs commandment, as go, come, 
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INMPERFECT. ſomething that is defeddive, or thi. 
wants ſome of the properties found in other beings of the 
ſame kind: thus molkes are called imperfect plants, be. 
cauſe almoſt all the plants of fructification are wanting 
in them; and for the like reaſon, is the appellation in. 


perfect given to the fungi and ſubmarine plants. 


IMPERFECT Tenſe, in grammar, denotes an indefi- 
nite time between the preſent and paſt, as, 1 thought, | 
felt, &c. 5 3 [ 
IMPERFECT Flowers, thoſe flowers which want tlie 


- 


petala, alſo called apetalous and ſtaminous flowers. 
IMPERFECT Numbers, in arithmetick, thoſe number: 
whoſe aliquot parts, taken together, do not make the 
juſt number itſelf, but either come ſhort of it; in which 
caſe they are called deficient numbers; or exceed it, and 
then they are called redundant. | 
IMPERIAL, ſomething belonging to an emperor or 
empire. . | | 
IMPERIAL Chamber, one of the ſapreme courts in 
Germany, the Aulick council being the other, eſtabliſhed 
for the affairs of the immediate ſtates of the empire. 
IMPERIAL Cities, ſuch as have a riglit to ſend depu- 
ties to the diet of the empire, and own no other head 
but the emperor. Theſe are a kind of little common- 
wealths, the chief magiſtrate whereof does homage to 
the emperor, and pays him the Roman month; but in 
all other reſpects the magiſtrate is ſovereign within the 
juriſdiction of his own city. 5 
INPERTAIL. Diet, an aſſembly of all the ſtates of the 
empire. It is uſually held at Ratiſbon, where the em- 
peror and electors, commonly repreſented by deputies, 
as alſo the ſecular and eccleſiaſtical prelates, princeſſes, 
counts, and deputies of imperial cities aſſiſt. RY 
The diet conſiſts of three colleges, namely, that of the 
electors, where the elector of Mentz preſides as director; 
the college of princes, prelates, princeſſes and counts, 
where the archbiſhop of Saltzburg preſides ; and laſtly, 
the college of the deputies of imperial cities, where the 
deputy of Cologne prefides. 
In the diet, each principality has a vote; but all 
the prelates, ſo they call the abbots and provoſts of 
the empire, have but two voices; and all the counts but 
four, 
IM PERSONAL Verb, in grammar, ſuch a verb in 
the Latin as is only uſed in the third perſon ſingular, as 
libet, oportet, decet, &c. 1 
IMPERVIOUS, a thing that cannot be paſſed 
through, either by reaſon of the cloſeneſs of its pores, 
or particular configuration of its parts. 
IMPETIGO, in medicine, a tetter or virulent itch, 
the ſame with lichen, volatica, and mentagra. It is 2 
kind of dry and ſcaly itch, which, after the abrafion ot 
the eſcar, leaves bloody ſpots under the ſkin, and upon 
the approach of heat produces a painful and almoſt in- 
tolerable itching. This diforder is moſt familiar to ſcor- 
butick perſons, and thoſe afflicted with a ſerous cacochy- 


A | | 
F In the worſt kind of this diſeaſe, the head is very often 
affected, and a cruſt grows all over the body, without 
excepting even the face, lips, and hands. Befides, the 
whole ſkin becoming ulcerous, diſcharges a ſerous, cor- 
rofive ſanies, and the cuticula is ſoon after ſeparated, 
ſo that dry ſcales may be eaſily taken off, whilſt thefub- | 
jacent ſkin, which is of a dark red colour, diſcharges 
an acrid moiſture. Hence a foetid ſmell is. produced, 
and the patients having a keen appetite, complain of an 
inſatiable thirſt. : 5 27 06a 
But if this ſpecies of the itch, ſucceeding a gonorch®3, 
buboes, and other diſorders of the genitals, not only 
ſeizes the whole body, but particularly the face, ang ie 
attended with notes and tophi in various parts; all 
the pains which accompany it, being corroding, ! 26-0 
trating, intenſe, and pungent, increaſe in the night ; 
diſorder is called venereal and malignant. 7 

The whole method of cure, and all the yoo 4 * 
remedy, ought to aim at diſcharging out of the body 
maſs of corrupt, glutinous and acrid humours, 125 
cient bleeding and abſtinence; by purges, both Rees 
milk is; and draſtick as hellebore : Then that b © o 
gruous aliments and a proper regimen of diet, 


ſtay, &c. In the oriental languages the future tenſe has 
frequently an imperative ſignification. 


Yo and laſtly, that, by external, deterſive, g 


a laudable quality and agreeable to nature May an oll 
. 


Fn” 


my; and if it be in a great degree, it is ealled a leprow 
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from the court of Reme, Which were in the diſpoſal of 
"he king and other lay-patrons ; the penalty whereof is 
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ordination, whereby the evangelical miſſion, &c. is con- 


"IMPLICIT, whatever is contained in a diſcourſe, | 


mz, the profits of which are in the hands of a lay- 
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za. and drying remedies, the parts may be freed from 
eins, t itching and ulcers. Sce Ircn. 


IMPETRATION, the obtaining any thing by re- 


aeſt ; it more particularly denotes, in our ſtatues, the 


re- 


e with that of proviſors, 25. E. III. þ 
a PETUS, in We kind of force by which 
bodies act, when impelled in any direction by any other 
body. See MoMENTUM: In diſeaſes it is the ſame 
with paroxyſm. | 5 bo 
IMPING, in falconry, the inſerting of a feather in 
He witig of a hawk, in the place of one that is broke. 
IMPLEAD. To implead, ſignifies the ſame as to 
ſecute or ſue a perſon by courſe of law. — 


or propoſition, not in expreſs terms, but tacitly, and only 
deducible by conſequence. © | 
IMPORTATION, the bringing in goods from other 
countries, and is uſed in oppoſition to exportation. 
IMPOSITION of Hangs, in eccleſiaſtical matters, 
js at preſent confined to that impoſition which is uſed in 


veyed ; as alſo to the impoſing of the biſhops hands in 
confirmation. 
IMPOSSIBLE, whatever is not poſſible to be done. 
A propoſition is faid to be impoſſible, when it contains 
two ideas that mutually deftroy each other; thus it 1s 
impoſſible that a ſquare ſhould be a circle; ſince we clearly 
perceive that ſquareneſs and roundneſs deſtroy each other 
by the contrariety of their figure. | | 
There are two kinds of impoſſibilities, phyſical and 
moral : the former, what cannot be done by the powers 
of nature; the latter, when of its own nature it zs poſſible, 
but yet attended with ſuch difficulties, that, every thing 
conſidered, it appears impoſſible; as that all men ſhould 
be virtuous, or that the ſame numbers ſhould be thrown 
any number of times with three dice, &c. | 
Any thing contrary to decency and good ſenſe is alſo 
faid to be impoſſible, from this topick, Omue turpe eſt 
impoſſibile; though in itſelf very poſſible to ſuch as have 
no regard to good ſenſe, &c. | 
IMPOST, in law, any tax appointed by the ſove- 
reign authority to be paid for ſuch merchandizes as are 
brought from foreign countries; and it is ſometimes ap- 
plied to a tax levied from inland goods of home produc- 
tion. It is commonly diſtinguiſhed from cuſtom, which 
properly ſignifies the duties paid for goods exported. 


* 


IMPOST'S, in architecture, the capitals of pillars or|P 


pilaſters that ſuſtain acches, alſo called chaptrel, being a 
ſort of plinth or little cornice which crowns a pier over 
which an arch or vault commences. 

The Tuſcan impoſt is a plinth only ; the Dorick has 
two faces crowned ; the Ionick a larmier over the two 
faces, and its mouldings often carved ; the Corinthian 
and Compoſite have a larmier, frieze, and other mould- | 
ings. The proje&ure of the impoſt mult not exceed the 
naked of the 
order ſerves for the impoſt of the arch, and has a very 
ſtately appearance. 8 

IMPOSTHUME, in ſurgery, a collection of purulent 
matter in any part of the body. See ABSCESS. 

IMPOTENCE, or IMeoTENCY, in general, de- 
notes want of ſtrength, power, or means to perform any 
thing, but more particularly the want of ſtrength in a 
man to a the rights of the marriage bed. | 

IMPRECATION, a curſe, or with” that evil may 

efal any one. 

IMPRESSION, is applied to the ſpecies of objects, 
which are ſuppoſed to make ſome mark or impreſſion on 
the ſenſes, the mind, and the memory. = h 

IupRESSIOx, alſo denotes the edition of a book, re- 
garding the mechanical part only ; whereas edition, beſides 

is, takes in the care of the editor, who cotrected or 
zusmented the copy, adding notes, &c. to render the 
Work more uſeful. 85 ; | | 

IMPRISONMENT, the ſtate of a per on reſtrained 
of his liberty, and detained under the cuſtody of another. 

. MPROPRIATION, a parſonage or eccleſiaſtical 


Man ; m which ſenſe, it ſtands diſtinguiſhed from ap- 
Propriation, which is where the profits of à benefice are 


pilaſter, ſometimes the entablature of the p 


in the hands of a biſhop, college, &c. though theſe terms 
are now often uſed promiſcuouſly. See ApPROPRIA/ 
TION. „„ ͤ«—Ü·1N*—f 8 75 ; ; 
IMPUTATION, in general, the charging ſome- 
obtaining of benefices and church livings in England thing to the account of one, which belonged to-another : 
thus, we fay, that Adam's fin is imputed to all his poſte- 


rity. In the fame ſenſe, the righteouſneſs and merits of 
Chriſt are imputed to true believers. | 

INACCESSIBLE, ſomething that cannot be come 
at, or approached, by. reaſon of intervening obſtacles, 
as a river, rock, &c. It is chiefly uſed in {peaking of 
heights and diſtances. See ALT IT uDE and Dis TAN CE. 
INALIENABLE, that which cannot be legally alic- 


| nated or made over to another: thus tlie dominions of 


the king, the revenues of the church, the eſtates of a 
minor, &c. are inalienable, otherwiſe than with a reſerve 
of the right of redemption. | 
INANIMATE, a body that has either loſt its ſoul, 
or that is not of a nature capable of having any. | 
INANITION, among phyſicians, denotes the ſtate of 
the ſtomach when empty, in oppoſition to repletion. 
INARCHING, in gardening, is a method of graft- 
ing, commonly called grafting by approach. See the 
article GRAFTING. | 
INCAMERATION, a term uſed in the chancery 
of Rome, for the uniting of lands, revenues, or other 
rights, to the pope's domain. . 
INCANTAT ION, denotes certain ceremonies, ac- 
companied with a formula of words, and ſuppoſed to be 
capable of raiſing devils, ſpirits, &c. | 
INCAPACITY, in the canon-law, is of two kinds: 
1. The want of a diſpenſation for age in a minor, for 
legitimation in a baſtard, and the like : this rendets the 
proviſion of a benefice void in its original. 2. Crimes 
and heinous offences, which annul proviſions at firſt valid. 
INCARNATION, in theology, the act whereby the 
ſecond perſon of the Holy Trinity aſſumed the human 
nature, viz. a true body and reaſonable ſoul, in order 
to accompliſh the redemption of fallen mankind. See 
TrINITY. „ 5 
The generation of Chriſt was miraculous, as being 


the Virgin Mary; from the time of which bleſſed nati- 
vity, the Chriſtian æra commences. See EPO HA. 

INCARNATIVES, in ſurgery, medicines which 
aſſiſt nature in filling up wounds or ulcers with fleſn; 
or rather remove the obſtructions thereto. Internal in- 
carnatives are aliments which ſupply a balſamick chyle, 
and conſequently generate fleſh, and produce a full or 
lump habit. 8 

INCARTATION, among chymiſts, the ſame with 
depart. See DEPART. Le 

INCEPTIVE, a term uſed by Dr. Wallis to expreſs 
ſuch moments, or firſt principles, which, though of no 
magnitude themſelves, are notwithſtanding capable of 
producing it. Thus, a point is inceptive of a line, and 
a line inceptive of a ſurface, &c. | 

INCEST, the crime of venereal commerce between 
erſons who are related in a degree wherein marriage is 
prohibited by the law of the country. 

IN CEST SPIRITUAL, a crime committed in like 
manner between perſons who have a ſpiritual alliance by 
means of baptiſm or confirmation. 3 

INCH, a well known meaſure of length; being tlie 
twelfth part of a foot, and equal - to three barley corns in 
length. See Foo r and MEASURE. 

Ix oH of Candle, or ſale by inch of candle. See the 
article CANDLE. e gr 
INCIDENCE, in mechanicks and opticks, denotes 


che direction in which one body ſtrikes another. See 


ANGLE. | 
INCIDENT, in law, ſomething that inſeparably be- 
longs to another: thus a court baron is incident to a manor. 
INCIDENT, in poetry, denotes much the ſame wich 
epiſode. - See EP ISO DE. N 
INCISIVE, an appellation given to whatever cuts or 
divides: thus, the e are called dentes inciſivi, 


 cidents, or ineiſive medieines. 


INCLINATION is a word frequently uſed by ma- 


thematicians, and ſignifies the mutual approach, tendency 
or leaning of two lines, or two planes, towards each 


other, ſo as to make an angle, 


I 


15 Inclinatiog 


* 


conceived by the power of the Holy Ghoſt, and born of 


or eutters; and medicines of an attenuating nature, in- 
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line PeP will be the velocity of the power. 


Inclination of a right line to a plane, is the acute 
angle which that line makes with another right line 
drawn in the plane through the point where the inclined 
line interſe&s it, and through the point where it is alſo 
Tut by à perpendicular drawn from any point of the in- 
SHREC Plans.” ET 6 
Inclination of the axis of the earth, is the angle which 
it makes with the plane of the ecliptick; or the angle con- 
tained between the planes of the equator and ecliptick. 

Inclination of a planet is an arch of the circle of incli- 
nation, comprehended between the ecliptick and the plane 
of a planet in its orbit. "4 6: 

The greateſt inclination of Saturn, according to Kep- 
ler, is 2* 32“; of Jupiter, 1* 20'; of Mars, 1* 50 30; 
of Venus, 3? 22'; of Mercury, 6* 54. 
de la Hire, the greateſt inclination of Saturn is 2* 33 
30 of Jupiter, 1? 19' 20”; of Mars, 1* 51 O00 of 

enus, 3* 25 5"; of Mercury, 6* 52 0 

INcLINATION of a Plane, in dialling, is the arch of 
à verticle circle, perpendicular both to the plane and the 
Horizon, and intercepted between them. | 

IncLIntD PLANE, in mechanicks, that which makes 

an oblique angle with the horizon. 
That an inclined plane is a mechanical power appears 
ſufficiently in its diminiſhing the weight of a body laid 
upon it in regard to the power which holds it in æquili- 
brio. Let A (plate XLIII. fig. 2.) be a body ſuſtained 
on the inclined plane B D; from the centre C draw CF 
perpendicular to the horizon or baſe DC, and CE per- 
pendicular to the plane; then C F will repreſent the 
whole weight or force of gravity of the body A, which 
is reſolvible into the two forces CE and EF; but the 
force C E, being perpendicular to the plane, acts wholly 
upon it, and is equally re- acted on or ſuſtained by the 
plane; the other force EF, being parallel to the plane, 
is that by which the body deſcends, or is kept from de- 
ſcending by an equal power acting in a contrary direction. 
Therefore the whole weight of the body is to the power 
which keeps it in æquilibrio on the plane as C F to F E, 
or (becauſe the triangles C F E and B D C are ſimilar) as 
B D to B C, that is, as the length of the plane to its 
height. . 

If it ſhould be required to lift up a very heavy body as 
W or w (fi. 3.) the height C B, it would be impracti- 
cable to raiſe it up in the line C B without a power whoſe 
intenſity is equal to that of the weight; and even in that 
caſe very inconvenient to do it, eſpecially in building. 
But if an inclined plane A B be laid ariſing from the hori- 
zontal line AC, from whence the weight is to be raiſed, 
a leſs power than the weight will ſerve for that purpoſe, 
unleſs it puſhes the body directly againſt the plane (as in 
the direction W T) or draws the body away from the 
plane (as from W towards e, r, or L) or in any direction 
on that ſide of the line E e. 5 

The direction in which the body can moſt eaſily be 
drawn or puſhed up the plane is the line W M, pa- 
rallel to the plane, and paſſing through the centre of the 
weight; for whether the power divides a plane & K (in a 
direction perpendicular to it) along the line WM, or 
the power Pe (by its deſcent to P) draws it in the ſame 


line, the velocity of the power will be equal to the line 


W w, the ſpace deſcribed by the centre of gravity of the 
weight, whilſt the ſame weight riſes only the perpendi- 
cular height ZB ( W) or has the ſaid line properly 
to expreſs 1ts velocity. If the body was a cylinder, as a 
rolling ſtone, and the plane Tr were to paſs through 
the gudgeons or axis of the ſaid ſtone; it is evident that 
the caſe would be the ſame; and as the weight P has its 
rope running over the roller (or upper pulley) M, the 
Therefore 
in this caſe the weight (if kept in æquilibrio) will be to 
the power, as Ww (= T B) towY (= BZ) or as the 


hypothenuſe AB is to the perpendicular B C, which 


{by Eucl. 4. 6.) are in the ſame proportion; and conſe- 
quently, if the power be never ſo little increaſed, it will 
draw the weight up the plane. 3 

That the power acts with the greateſt advantage, 
whilſt it draws in the line of direction W w (parallel to 


the plane) is evident, becauſe if one end of the ſaid plane 


of direction remaining fixed at W, the other ſhould move 


towards B, or beyond it, then the body would be party 
drawn againſt the plane, and therefore the power mult 


8: -- 


According to 


INC 


be increaſed in proportion to the greateſt difficulty gt 
traktion: and if the end w of the line abovementiched 
ſhould be carried to D, or beyond it, the power mu. 
be alſo increaſed, inaſmuch as it endeavours to liſt the 
body off from the plane. | 
If the power draws in a line of direction WB (g. , 
a . 3) 
parallel to the baſe of the plane; then, in order to ke 
the weight W in æquilibrio by the power II, the ffid 
power mult be to the weight, as Z B to Z. T, or as the 
perpendicular B C to the baſe AC of the triangle AC} 
For if we ſuppoſe the pulley R at fo great a diſtance from 
W, that the line of direction W R may not ſenſibly alter 
its horizontal poſition, whilſt the body W riſes the 
height B Z, in ſuch manner that H (= WL, and not 
W ww) will be the velocity of the power. 80 that the 
velocity of the power to that of the weight will not be ;; 
the hypothenuſe to the perpendicular, as in the former 
caſe, but as the baie to the perpendicular in the triangle 
ACB. | : 
If the powers be increaſed juſt enough to overcome the 
friction of the plane and draw up the body W, let the 
pully R be lifted up gradually tor, ſo as to keep the line 
WR parallel to itſelf till it comes to wr, and the power 
will be deſcended to æ, when the weight is come to 3 B. 
But Il 7, together with the diſtance Rr, is equal to Is, 
or W Y, &c. And the traction is conſtantly made in 
the angle W BT, in this caſe. 

IxcLineED Tours, thoſe whoſe tops hang fo far over, 
as to appear dangerous to people walking below; ſuch as 
that of Boulogna, built in the year 1110, and that of 
Piſa in the year 1173. Now the reaſon why ſuch towers 
do not fall, is owing to their centres of gravity being 
ſupported. oo nl 

INCLINERS, or IxcLINED Planes, in dialling, See 
the article Drar. CI, . 

INCOGNIT O, a term applied to a perſon who 
would not be known. | | 

INCOMBUSTIBLE, whatever cannot be conſumed 
by fire, as metals, ſtones, and cloth made of lapis ami- 
anthus, &c. | 

INCOMMENSURABLE, in arithmetick and geo- 
metry, when two numbers or quantities, &c. compared 
to each other, have no common meaſure, or when no 
third quantity can be found that is an aliquot part of 
both; or when thoſe quantities, &c. are not to one an- 
other as unity to a rational number, or as one rational 
number to another. The ſide of a ſquare is incom- 
menſurable to the diagonal, as is demonſtrated by Euchd: 
but it is commenſurable in power, the ſquare of the dia- 
gonal being equal to twice the ſquare of the fide by 
Euclid 1. 48. And this theorem of the incommenſura- 
bleneſs of the fide of the ſquare to its diagonal was fo 
famous among the ancients, eſpecially Plato and Aril- 
totle, that the former lookt upon him as a beaſt, and 19 
man, who ſhould be ignorant of it. es: 

INCOMPATIBLE, whatever cannot confiſt with 
another thing without deſtroying it; as equal degrees ot 
cold and heat in the fame ſubje& 12 8 

IN COMPOSITE NumBzRs, the fame with whit 
Euclid calls prime numbers, where unity 2s the only ali- 
quot part to meaſure them by. | 8 

INCONTINENCE, Incontinentia, beſides the moral 
ſenſe, denotes, in medicine, an inability in any of the 
organs to retain what thould not be diſcharged without 
the concurrence of the will. Tt moſt frequently implies 
an involuntary diſcharge of urine, the bladder in men 
being ſometimes ſo debilitated that it flows from then 
involuntarily. _ This may proceed from a ſtone in 15 3 
bladder, or a pally in the ſphincter. In the firſt cale, 
the only remedy is lithotomy, or an extraction 0 2 
ſtone. Nor is lithotomy infallible; for that operation 
frequently cauſes the diſorder. But, if it proceeds from 
a weaknels of the neck of the bladder, ſtrengthening ® 
nervous medicines are moſt likely to remove it. f 

INCORPORATION, the mixing the particles 0 
different bodies or confiſtencies ſo together, as to make * 
uniform compoſition or conſiſtence of the whole, where 5 
the ingredients mixed cannot be diſtinguiſhed 15 x8 
their particular qualities. This is much the fame 
impaſtation, as pills, boluſes, troches, and _. 

INCORPOREAL, the fame with ſpiritual, 2 


which has no body, as God, the ſoul of ww, ok 


7 * 


. nn: i 


INCORRUPTIBLE, whatever cannot be corrupted; deed-poll, in that this laſt is a ſingle deed, and is not 
thus, all ſpiritual ſubſtances, and likewiſe glaſs, ſalt, &c. | indented. | | 
may be called incorruptible. | | _ INDEPENDENTS, a ſect of Proteſtants in Britain 
INCRASSANTS, or IN RASSATINOG Medicines, and Holland, fo called from their independency on other 
Incraſſantia, in phyſick, ſuch as reduce the too fluid blood | churches, and their maintaining that each church or 


and juices to a proper contiſtence, and due condenſation. | congregation has ſufficient power to act and perform 


INCRASSATING, the act of rendering flyids thicker] every thing relating to religious government within itſelf, 
by the mixture of other leſs fluid particles, or by expel-]and is no way ſubject or accountable to other churches 
ling the finer particles, and compinging and bringing | or their deputies. 5 
the groſſer nearer together. | They therefore diſallow parochial and provincial ſu- 

INCREMENT and DEcKEMENT, the increaſe and | bordination, and form all their congregations upon a 
decreaſe of a quantity. See SERIES. | | ſcheme of co-ordinancy. But though they do not think 

INCRUST ATION, the coating of a wall, either with | it neceſſary to aſſemble ſynods ; yet if any be held, they 


lofly ſtones, ruſticks, marble, pottery,orſtucco-work, and look on their reſolutions as prudential councils, but not 


that either equably, or in pannels and compartments. [as deciſions to which they are obliged to conform. 
INCRUSTATION, in ſurgery, the inducing of a cruſt] INDETERMINATE, in geometry, aquantity either 
or eſcar upon any part. of time or place, which has no certain or determinate 
INCRUSTED, orIncrxusTATED COLUMN, is abounds, N . 
column conſiſting of ſeveral pieces or ſlips of ſome pre- InvETERMINATE, or INDETER MINED Problem, 
cious marble maſticated or cemented round, a mould of|that whereof there may be ſeveral, or even an infinite 
brick or other matter. | | number of ſolutions. 
INCUBATION, the action of a hen or other fowl] INDEX, in anatomy, denotes the fore-finger. See 
brooding her eggs. 5 : the article Hand. | 
INCUBUS, or EyniAaLTEs, in phyfick, commonly] The days on which future criſes may be preſaged, are 
called the night- mare, a diſorder under which the patient] likewiſe called dies indices. 
cannot ſtir himſelf, but with the utmoſt difficulty; is | IN PDEx, in arithmetick, is the ſame with what is other- 
ſeized with a numberleſs and ſenſe of weight, with a dread | wife called the characteriſtick, or exponent of a logarithm, 
of ſuffocation, and an oppreſſion, as from ſome body tall-[being the firſt number ſtanding on the left hand of the 
ing ſuddenly upon him. point: it ſhews how many places the abſolute number 
The word is derived from the Latin, incumbo, in re-|belonging to the logarithm conſiſts of, and of what na- 
card the patients fancy they feel ſomething aſcending and |ture it is, whether an integer or a fraction. As in this 
fitting upon their breaſt, logarithm, 2.522421, 2 ſhews that the abſolute number 


This appears to be a diſeaſe of ſtricture, from the ſenſe anſwering to it conſiſts of three places, being always one 
of weight attending it; and of the chronical kind, from] more than the index. If the abſolute number be a frac- 
the length of time; and it is not always without danger, tion, then the index of the logarithm hath a negative 
for ſome have died under the violence of the ſuffocation. [fign. See LocariTHM. 
The incubus is of a bad kind, when it ſeizes the patient, | InDEx of a globe, a little ſtile or gnomon fitted on to 


though awake, in the night; but worſt of all, when, [the north pole, and turning round with it, pointing to 


after moleſting him in his ſleep, it leaves him to awake [certain diviſions in the hour-circle. 

under a cold ſweat and palpitation of the heart. Such as] InDex, or IN DICE, a congregation at Rome, &c. 
have been long and often ſubject to it, have reaſon to|whoſe buſineſs is to examine books, and to put ſuch as 
apprehend ſome dangerous diſtempers of the head, as af they think fit to prohibit the reading and ſelling of, into 
vertigo, apoplexy, &c. | jan index. The catalogues themſelves of theſe prohibited 

The cure conſiſts in evacuations by phlebotomy and | books are called indices or expurgatory indices: among 
catharticks, Ihe patient muſt be kept to a thin diet, and [which ſome are condemned purely and abſolutely, and 
avoid all flatulent food. | | Tothers, only till they be corrected. The moſt conſider- 

IncuBus, a name given by tlie pagans to certain demi- able of all the indices is that of Sottomayor, which was 
gods, formerly called fawns and ſatyrs. | made for all the ſtates ſubje& to the king of Spain, and 

INCUMBENT, in law, a clerk reſident in his bene- |comprehends all the other indices, coming down as low 
tice with cure, ſo called, becauſe he ought to bend his|as 1667. \ 
ſtudy to diſcharge the duty of ſuch cure. INDIA PROPER, or HITHER INDIA, a large pe- 

INCCGRVATION, the act of bending a bone or other] ninſula in Aſia, bounded on the north by Uſbec Tar- 
body from its natural ſhape. | 8 tary, and 'T hibet; on the caſt, by another part of 'T hibet, 
_ INCUS, in anatomy, a {mall bone in the internal ear. [the kingdom of Aſem, Ava, and Pegu; on the ſouth, 
See EAR. | by the bay of Bengal, and the Indian ocean; and by the 

INDEFEIZIBLE, or INDEFEAZABLE, in law, [ſame ocean and Perſia on the weſt : ſituated between 66? 
what cannot be defeated or annulled. [and 92* of caſt longitude, and between 7 and 40 of 

INDEFINITE, indeterminate, that which has no] north latitude ; being about 2000 miles in length from 
certain bounds, at leaſt, aſſignable by the human mind.] north to ſouth, and 1500 miles in breadth from eaſt to 
Deſcartes uſes the word, inſtead of infinite, in numbers | weſt where broadeſt ; though the ſouthern part of the pe- 
and quantities, to ſignify a number ſo great, that an unit|ninſula is not 300 miles broad. All the country b FM 
cannot be added to it; and a quantity ſo great, as not theſe limits 1s either ſubje& or tributary to the great 
to be capable of any addition. | | Mogul. It is frequently called Indoſtan, a name ſup- 

INDEFINITE, in the ſchools, alſo denotes a thing that [poſed to be derived from the river Indus, on its weſtern 
has but one extreme ; for inſtance, a line drawn from any | frontiers : it is alſo called the Mogulſtan, from the im- 
point and extended infinitely, as alſo eternity a parte ante, [perial family now upon the throne, who trace their pe- 
or cternity a parte poſt. | digree from I amerlane a Mogul "Tartar. 

INDEFINITE, in grammar, denotes ſuch nouns, pro-] The produce of this country, and what the Euro- 
nouns, verbs, participles, articles, &c. which are left in|peans import from thence, is chiefly chints, callicoes, 
an uncertain indeterminate ſenſe, and not fixed to any |muſlins, ſome filk, pepper, and diamonds, which are 
Particular time, or other circumſtance. purchaſed by moſt nations with ſilver; but the Dutch 

INDELITBLE, that which cannot be effaced. frequently barter ſpices for them, which makes the India 

INDEMNITY, an act by which one promiſes to|trade doubly advantageous to them. 
barantee, or ſave harmleſs, ſome other perſon from any| INDIA, beyond the Ganges, is a country bounded 
lols or damage that might accrue to him on any particu- [by Thibet and Boutan en the north; by China, Ton- 
lar account. | | © [quin, and Cochin-China on the eaſt; by the Indian 

INDENTED. IxpENTEE, in heraldry, when the ocean on the fouth; and by the hither India, the bay of 
dutune of a border, ordinary, &c. is notched like the Bengal, and the ſtraits of Malacca, on tlie weſt: it is 
teeth of a ſaw. | ſituated between 92” and 1049 of eaſt longitude, and be- 

INDENTURE, in law, a writing which comprizes|tween the equator and 30? of north latitude : being 
ſome contract between two at leaſt, being indented at near 2000 miles in length from north to ſouth, but of a 


t0P, which correſponds to a counter-part, containing | very unequal breadth ; in which limits are comprehended 
the ones of Aſem, Ava, Pcgu, Laos, Siam, Cam- 


9 of the ſame contract. It differs from a 
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are theſe: the cup is plane; the alæ of the flower are 


E. and W. Indies. Chooſe the indigo of Serquiſſe in 
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bodia, and Malacca, governed by as many Indian princes; 
only the Dutch have uſurped the dominion of Malacca. 
In this country there are a vaſt number of elephants, and 
conſequently a great deal of ivory; our merchants alſo 
meet with gold and precious ſtones, canes, opium, and 
ſuch other articles as are uſually found within the tropics. 
INDICATION, Indicatio, in phyſick, denotes the 
pointing out or diſcovering what is fit to be done, and what 
means are fit to be applied in any caſe, from a knowledge 
of the nature of the diſeaſe and the virtues of medicines. 
INDICATIVE, in grammar, the firſt mood of con- 
jugating verbs, ſhewing either the time preſent, paſt, or 
future. 
INDICTION, the convoking an eccleſiaſtical aſſem- 
bly, or council; it is alſo applied to the ſeveral ſeſſions 
of the ſame council. 
Ix p ION, in chronology, a kind of epocha, or 
manner of reckoning time among the Romans, contain- 
ing a cycle of 15 years. There are three kinds of indic- 
tion mentioned in authors: the indiction of Conſtanti- 


or Cæſarian indiction on the 14th of September; and 
the Roman or papal indiction, which is that uſed in the 
ope's bulls, and begins on the firſt of January. Since 
harlemaigne made the popes ſovereigns, they dated 
their acts by the year of the indiction, before which time 
they dated them by the years of the emperors. 
INDICTMENT, in law, a bill of complaint, for- 
mally drawn up, in behalf of the commonwealth, and 
exhibited as an accuſation of one for ſome offence, cri- 
minal or penal, before a jury, and by their verdict pre- 
ſented to a judge or officer that has power to certify the 
puniſhment which the law appoints on ſuch criminals, 
whereupon execution enſues accordingly. This accu- 
ſation the jury do not receive, till the party that offereth 
the bill, appearing, ſubſcribe his name, and prefer his 
oath for the truth of it. Indictment is always at the ſuit 
of the king, and differs from an accuſation, in that the 
preferrer is no way tied to the proof thereof upon any pe- 
nalty, if it be not proved, except there appear a conſpiracy. 
INDIGES TION, Indigeſtio, a want of due coction, ei- 
ther in the food, the humours of the body, or excrements. 
INDIGO, in commerce, a preparation of the juice 
of a plant, called by ſome anil, the characters of which 


connivent at their upper edges, and are of the ſame figure 
with the vexillum. It is one of the diadelphia decandria 
claſs of Linnæus. This plant grows to about two feet 
high, with roundiſh leaves; and is a native of both the 


flat cakes, of a moderate thickneſs, neither too ſoft nor 
too hard, of a deep violet colour, light, and ſuch as 
ſwims on water; and when broken, has no white ſpots 
in it; and, laſtly, ſuch as is copperiſh or rediſh on 
being rubbed with one's nail, and has the leaſt duſt and 
broken pieces in it. 

The uſe of the indigo is for the dyer and laundreſſes, 
ſerving the laſt to put among their linen. The painters 
uſe it to grind with white for painting in blue; for if it 
is uſed alone and neat, it turns black; ground with yel- 
low, it makes a green: ſome confectioners and apothe- 
carics prepoſterouſly uſe this to colour ſugars, with which 
to make conſerves and firup of violets, by adding ſome 
orris. For the manufacturing of indigo, ſee Maniock 
and the plate there referred to. . 

_ INDIVIDUAL, Individuum, in logick, a particular 
being of any ſpecies, or that which cannot be devided 
into two or more beings equal or alike. 

INDIVISIBLE, among metaphyſicians. A thing 
is ſaid to be abſolutely indiviſible, that is a ſimple being, 
and conſiſts of no parts into which it may be divided. 
Thus God is indiviſible in all reſpects, as is alſo the human 
mind, not having extenſion or other properties of body. 

INDIVISIBLE Secundum quid eff, indiviſible with re- 
ett to what is now, is a ſubſtance which, though it con- 
its of parts into which it may be divided, yet never 
can be ſo divided as to remain the ſame: thus a meaſure 
or number is ſaid to be indiviſible, for if from a foot- 
line, for example, any thing 1s deduCted, it is no more 
a foot-line; and if from the number three any thing is ſub- 
tracted, it is no longer the ſame number. See ARTICLE 

InNDIVISIBLES, in geometry, the elements or princi- 
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reſolved; which elements are ſuppoſed infinitely ſmal 
thus a line may be ſaid to conſiſt of points, a ſurface of 
parallel lines, and a ſolid of parallel and ſimilar ſurface, 
and then, becauſe each of thele elements is. ſuppoſed in. 
diviſible, if in any figure a line be drawn through the ele 
ments perpendicularly, the number of points in that line 
will be the ſame as the number of elements; whence 1 
may fee that a parallelogram, prilm, or cylinder, is ;.. 
ſolvible into elements or indiviſibles, all equal to each 
other, parallel and like to the baſe; a triangle into line, 
parallel to the baſe, but decreaſing in arithmetica] pro- 
portion, and fo are the circles which conſtitute the pn. 
rabolick conoid, and thoſe which conſtitute the plane of 
a circle, or ſurface of an iſoſceles cone. And this Wa 
of confidering things was called methodus indiviſibilium 
firſt made uſe of in geometry by Kepler, and then fur. 
ther extended by Cavalerio, Gregory“ à S. Vincentio 
and our countryman Barrow, preceptor to the great 1 
Iſaac Newton, who, with a ſagacity peculiar to him; 
extracted from thence his fluxions, ſince the invention 
of which it has been laid aſide. 

INDORSEMEN Y, in law, any thing written on the 
back of a deed, as a receipt for money received. See Bit. 

INDUCLZMENY, in law, fignifies what may be al. 
ledged as a motive: and, in our law, it is uſed ſpecially 
in ſeveral caſes; as there is an inducement to actions, th 
a traverſe in pleading, and to an offence committed, &c. 

INDUCTION, 1n law, is putting a clerk or cleroy- 
man in poſſeſſion of a benefice or living to which he is 
collated or preſented. 5 | 

INDULGENCES, in the Romiſh church, are a u. 
miſſion of the puniſhment due to fins, granted by the 
church, and ſuppoſed to fave the ſinner from pureatory, 
Clement VI. m his decretal, which 1s generally received 
by the church of Rome, declares, that our Saviour haz 
left an infinite treaſure of merits, ariſing from his own 
ſufferings, beſides thoſe of the bleſſed virgin and the 
ſaints; and that the paſtors and guides of the church, 
and more eſpecially the popes, who are the ſovereign 
diſpoſers of this treaſure, have authority to apply it to 
the living, by virtue of the keys, and to the dead, by 
way of ſuffrage, to diſcharge them from their reſpectiie 
proportions of puniſhment, by taking juſt ſo much merit 
out of this general treaſure, as they conceive the debt 
requires, and offering it to God. 

It was the great abuſe of indulgencies that contributed 
not a little to the firſt reformation of religion in Ger- 
many, where Martin Luther began firſt to declaim againſt 
the preachers of indulgencies, and afterwards againſt in- 
dulgencies themſelves : for ſince that time the popes have 
been more ſparing in the exerciſe of this power ; how- 
ever, they ſtill carry on a great trade, with them in the 


and ſometimes more. | 
INDULT, in the church of Rome, the power of pre- 
ſenting to benefices granted to certain perfons by the pope. 


of Spain, for all ſuch commodities as are imported from 
the Weſt-Indies in the galleons. See GALLEON- 
INERTIA of Matter, in philoſophy, is defined by 
Sir Iſaac Newton to be a paſſive principle by which bo- 
dies perſiſt in their motion or reſt, receive motion ii 


proportion to the force imprefling it, and refilt as much 


as they are reſiſted. It is alſo defined by the ſame authot 
to be a power implanted in all matter, whereby it re 
any change endeavoured to be made in its ſtate. . 
This 22 then coincides with the vis reſlendi, 0 
power of reſiſting, whereby every body endeavours 
much as it can, to perſevere in its own ſtate, whether 0 
reſt or uniform rectilinear motion; which power 15 11 
proportionable to the quantity of matter in any body : 
for fince natural bodies conſiſt of a maſs of matter, tha, 
of itſelf is not able to induce any change 1n 1ts ſtate, ! 
bodies were once at reſt, it is neceflary that they 110! 
always remain in that ſtate of reſt, unleſs there 15 applie 
a new force to produce motion in them: but if they were 
in motion, the {ame energy or force would always pre- 
ſet ve the motion; and therefore bodies would in 
tain their motion, and would always proceed orwar N 
the ſame right-line with the ſame tenor, ſince they 5 
not of themſelves acquire either reſt or a retardation, ol 


. * . ele 
change of their direction to turn on one ſide or the oth 
in motion 


ples into which any body or figure may be ultimately 


| Since, according to this law, a body one i 12 57 
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Indies, where they are purchaſed at two rials a piece, | 


INDULTO, a duty, tax, or cuſtom, paid to the xing 
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«ways continues in that motion, the philoſophers aſk; | age, from 20 to 30, rather lean than fat, of good mo- 
why all projectiles loſe by degrees their motion, why do frals, compoſed in mind, neither melancholick, paſſionate, 


they not proceed in infinitum ? if motion did not of its 


nor a drunkard; nor, laſtly, let her milk be too ſtale. 


own nature decay, a ſtone thrown at the beginning off Further, let her obſerve à regular diet; aud not! paſs 


the world, would by this time have gone through an 


from a hard and ſparing food, to one which is delicate 


immenſe and almoſt infinite ſpace. And ſo indeed itſ and plentiful, but rather accuſtom herſelf to it by de- 


would, if its motion had been in vacuo, or in free 


1 aces, 6 * d : 
ectiles are Carried either through the air, or on the i 


rough ſurfaces of other bodies, they muſt be neceſſarily 


retarde 


grees. If ſhe is deprived of ſleep in the night, let her 
and without any gravity. But fince all pro- repair that loſs in the morning, yet ſo as not to indulge 


t too far. | 
The quantity of milk to be ſucked cannot be exactly 


d: for ſince all bodies in motion mult drive and determined; but the general practice is to give the breaſt 


thruſt out of its place the reſiſting air, or overcome the] for the month every two hours; after three or four 


roughneſs of the ſuperficies upon which they are moved, 


months, ſix or ſeven times, and at laſt only twice or 


they will loſe all that force and motion that is conſtantly | thrice in a day, till the year 1s expired. 


employed in overcoming theſe obſtacles, and conſe- 


If the milk alone be not ſufficient to ſupport the child, 


uently the motion of projectiles will be continuallyſ there are other aliments contrived for this purpoſe ſuited 
diminiſhed; but if there was no reſiſtance in the me- to various countries and people; the moſt common are 
dium, no roughneſs in the ſuperficies on which they] paps made of crumbs of bread, &c. But I very much 
| were moved, no gravity that continually forces the bodies | doubt, whether infants, eſpecially the very fender ones, 
toward the earth, motion would always continue the] are capable of diflolving perfectly this viſcid food, and 
ſame, without any retardation at all. So in the heavens, [rather think that they pave the way for obſtructions of 
where the medium is exceedingly rare, the planets do the viſcera and meſentery. Nor can I approve of that 
continue their motions for a very long time; and upon [pernicious cuſtom of giving children pap rolled firit in 
ice. or any other very ſmooth furface without roughneſs, | the nurſe's mouth, and mixed with ber ſaliva; becaule, 


heavy bodies in motion are not ſoon brought to reſt. 


by ſuch maſtication, not only the moſt ſubtile part of 


INFALLIBLE, what cannot deceive, nor be de-|the pap is ſucked out, but alſo any infection of the ſaliva 
ceived ; thus God alone is infallible ; but papiſts fay, and corrupted teeth are eaſily communicated to the in- 


the church is infallible in her decifions as to faith andi fants. 


manners; but where to place this infallibility, whether 


In the ſpace of a year, or a little more, when children 


in the pope and a general council, or in a general council have arrived at ſuch a habit as to digeſt other aliments, 
without the pope, as in the council at Conſtance, or in they may be weaned. But, at that time a large quantity 
the pope without a general council, when he ſpeaks ex] and variety of food, and aliments of a hard digeſtion, 


cathedra, they cannot determine. 


[ſhould be avoided. I have found nothing more uſeful 


INFAMOUS, in general, denotes ſomething noto-|for the prevention of the diſeaſes of infants, than to give 


ouſly contrary to virtue or honour. 


often to the nurſe and child, in a large quantity, infuſions 


IxFAMoUs, in law, denotes a perſon of no repute|of herbs which ſweeten the blood, made with water. 


in the world. There are two kinds of infamy ; ſome 


To prevent the coagulation of the milk in the ſtomach 


erſons being infamous a jure, or ſtigmatized by publick|and duodenum, abſorbent powders are extremely effica- 
judgments ; others are infamous de facto, as being of afcious; and ſometimes gentle laxatives, if neceſſary, 
ſcandalous profeſſion, as a catchpole, hangman, .in-|ſhould be interpoſed, by which the injuries from coagu- 


former, &c. 


lated milk are likewiſe in a great meaſure prevented. 


INFANT, among phyſicians, implies a young child. | Sce WEANING. 


The illuſtrious Hoffman has given us the following re-| 
gimen tor infants. 


INFANT, 1n law, a perſon under the age of one and 


twenty years; and before that age any deed or writing 


As ſoon as the child is brovcht into the world, it] may be nulled ; he may purchaſe without the conſent of 
ought immediately after the ligature, and cutting of the another, but at full age may wave or ſtand to it, as he 


umbilical veſſels, to be waſhed in a warm bath prepared 


likes, as may his heirs. Coke on Littleton ſays, ſect. 


of water alone, or a mixture of wine and water. The|405, that an infant ſhall not be puniſhed till the age of 


midwife too ſhould, if there appear any thing ill formed 


14, which he takes to be tlie age of diſcretion ; nor ſhall 


by the birth, faſhion it better, and reſtore it to its natural|the act of an infant be imputed to him, no not in caſe 
ape, But, above all, ſhe muſt obſerve whether the of high treaſon, till this age: though others ſay, that an 
chiid be ſtrong and robuſt, or weak and infirm, which infant eight years of age, or upwards, may commit ho- 


laſt may be diſcovered from its voice and reſpiration. If 
the new-born infant be found to be preternaturally weak, 
it ſhould be waſhed with warm wine, rubbing it gently 
and breathing ſtrongly into its mouth, after chewing 
aromaticks, or giving it a ſmall quantity of Rheniſh 
wine, or cinnamon-water. | 
But, as the tender infant muſt be ſecured from the in- 
juries of the air by ſoft linen, and commodious bandages, 
great caution 18 requiſite, leſt ſome damage be done, and 
a foundation laid for future diſorders. | 
The next care is, that infants be ſeaſonably purged. 
For this purpoſe Providence has kindly furniſhed the 
mother at firſt with thin ſweetiſh milk termed coloſtrum, 
whoſe deterging and diluting quality opens the body 
much better and ſafer than the moſt ſele& evacuants. 
f the mother's nipples be too ſmall, or too thick, or 
it the mother have not a mind to give ſuck, or have not 
milk foon enough, it is much better for the firſt four 
and twenty-hours that the body ſhould be freed by other 
proper laxatives from its meconium, than immediately 
after the birth to deliver the infant to a robuſt fat nurſe 
to be ſuckled. 
We deſervedly conſtitutes the principal and univerſal 
aument, becauſe it ſupplies both meat and drink at the 
wg time, is grateful to the ſtomach, and for this pur- 
Pp © Was it wiſely ordered by the Creator, that healthy 
omen, immediately after their delivery, ſhould accumu- 
= a ſufficient quantity of it in their breaſts. The milk 
bo nurſes ſhould be pure and temperate, which is beſt 
ned, if they obſerve an exact method of diet. 


2 


micide and be hanged for it, if by any other act it appear 
that he had knowledge of good and evil; for here malitia 
ſupplebit ætatem. At 14 he may, before a judge, chooſe 


new guardians, when he will, and conſent to marriage; 


which laſt a female may do at 12. 
 InraxrT, alſo in Spain and Portugal, is an appel- 
lation attributed to the king's ſons, as infanta is to the 


daughters. 


INFINITE, that which has neither beginning nor 


end: in which ſenſe God alone is infinite. See Gop. 

Infinite 1s alſo uſed to ſignify that which has had a be- 
ginning, but will have no end, as angels and human ſouls, 
This makes what the ſchoolmen call :nfinitum a parte paſi; 
as, on the contrary, by infinitum a parte ante, they mean 
that which has an end but had no beginning. 

InrintTE, in mathematicks, are ſuch 2 as 
are either greater or ſmaller than any afhgnable one, 
being the ſame with indefinite or indeterminate, to which 
no certain limits are preſcribed. 

The doctrine of infinites has given occaſion for many 
diſputes ; but the true ſtate of the caſe is this : So long as 
we reaſon upon wrong ſuppoſitions, we mult never ex- 
pect to arrive at truth; but the nearer our ſuppoſitions 
are to truth, the nearer will be the concluſion ; and if 
theſe ſuppoſitions be infinitely near the truth, the errors 
in the concluſion will be infinitely ſmall, which being at 
laſt thrown out of the account, the concluſion will be the 
ſame as if we had proceeded upon principles accurately 
true, This is the true riſe of infinitely ſmall quantities 


in all mathematical computations, and the true reaſon for 
A hired nurſe ſhould be healthy, in the flower of heyy rejecting them, when the operation is over; but it may 
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be reaſonably demanded, How do we know that theſe in-|how liable matters of this nature are to be drawn inte 
finitely ſmall errors in the concluſion ariſe from ſimilar diſputes by ſuch as lie upon the catch, and make it their 
errors in the premiſes ? And the anſwer is, becauſe theſe |chief buſineſs to oppoſe the truths which they themſeliem 
two forts of errors have ſo mutual a dependence one upon |could never have diſcovered, nor perhaps will ever be able 
another, that one cannot be made to vaniſſ, but the other] to underſtand. 
will neceſſarily vaniſh with it. If it be further demanded, | IX EIN ITE Series. See SERIES. | 
What the wrong ſuppoſitions are from which theſe infi-| INFINITIVE, one of the moods that ſerve for con. 
nitely ſmall errors ſpring ? I anſwer, in the firſt place, the |jugating of verbs, and expreſſes things in a looſe indefl. 
ſuppoſing magnitudes to have quantity, which in reality nite manner, as docere, to teach. ; 
have none at all, but have entirely loſt it, either by run- In moſt languages ancient and modern the infinitive 
ning into infinity on the one hand, or into nothing on|has a peculiar termination, as barem in the Greek, ſeri. 
the other. Thus, if we ſuppoſe the point D to actually] bere in the Latin, ecrire in the French, ſerivere in the 
ceincide with the angular point C (plate XLI. fig. 3.) Italian, &c. In this the Engliſh is defective, being 
the line D C will not only comparatively, but abſolutely obliged to have recourſe to the particle to, except when 
be equal to nothing; that is, it will be no line at all, nor two or more infinitive moods follow one another. 
can any uſe be made of it: but by allowing the ſaid line} The uſing a number of intinitives ſucceſſively is : 
to have ſome quantity, though extremely ſmall, or leſs [common fault in language ; but, where the infinitive, 
than any that can be aſſigned, we tacitly ſuppoſe the point. have no dependance on each other, they may be uſed ele- 
D not to be actually in the angular point C, but infinitely gantly enough. | 
Near it. | INFINITY, the quality, by which any thing is de- 
A quantity, after it is reduced to nothing, ceaſes to be nominated infinite. Finite and infinite are looked upon 
a quantity; and if o have no quantity, neither can its re-]as the modes of quantity, and primarily attributed to 
ciprocal &, or any magnitude expreſſed by it, be ſaid to things that have parts, and are Capable of increaſe or di- 
have any: but the reciprocal of nothing ſignifies a mag-|minution, by the addition or ſubtraction of any the leaſt 
nitude infinitely great in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, part. Such are the ideas of ſpace, duration, and number. 
9 and can no more be ſaid to have quantity than abſolute| This idea we apply to the ſupreme Being primarily, in 
1 nothing can; and to compare ſuch magnitudes in reſpect reſpect of his duration and ubiquity ; more figuratively 
| of their quantity, which actually have none, is contrary |to his wildom, power, goodneſs, and other attribwe 
to the definition both of ratios, and the object of propor-|which are properly inexhauſtible and incomprehenſible. 
tion”: nay, I know not whether the greateſt part if not] We have no other idea of this infinity but what carries 
all the difficulties that are faid to attend the idea of infi- | with it ſome reflection on the number or extent of the 
nity, and our inability to comprehend it, ought not ra- acts er objects of God's power and wiſdom, which can 
ther to be charged upon the abſurdity of comparing things | never be ſuppoſed ſo great, that theſe attributes will not 
together which in their own natures are incapable of all |always ſurmount, though we multiply them in our 
compariſon. It is ſaid indeed that infinite parallelopipeds, thoughts with the infinity of endleſs number. 
ſtanding perpendicular upon finite baſes, and upon the] We come by the idea of infinity thus: Every one that 
ſame plane, are in proportion as their baſes; which is|has any idea of any ſtated length of ſpace, as a foot, &c. 
true; but this is not comparing magnitudes in reſpect of finds that he can repeat that idea, and join it to a third, 
the quantity they have not, but in reſpect of the quantity and ſo on, without ever coming to an end of his additi- 
they have; one of theſe parallelopipeds may be ſaid to be ons. From this power of enlarging his idea of ſpace, he 
broader or thicker than another, though not higher. Thus, | takes the idea of infinite ſpace. And in the like manner 
if 7 be any quantity whereof the multiplies 2 7 and 3r are|we come by the idea of eternity. | 
taken, 2 7 may be ſaid to be to 37 as 2 to 3, whether r be Weare carefully to diſtinguiſh between the idea of in- 


finite or infinitely great or ſmall; nay, though r ſhould |tinity of ſpace, and the idea of a ſpace infinite. The fuſt 
ſignify an impoſſible quantity; as D v—2, &c. is nothing but a ſuppoſed endleſs progreſſion of the mind 


but then the quantity of the proportion does not depend] Oer any repeated idea of ſpace: but to have actually in 
upon the quantity r, but upon the coefficients 2 and 3: the mind the idea of a ſpace infinite is to ſuppoſe the 
but I muſt here take notice however, that if r be actually] mind already paſſed over all thoſe repeated ideas of ſpace, 
infinite, I mean in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, by 2 [Which an endleſs repetition can never totally repreſent to 
and 37 muſt then be meant, not quantities twice or thrice it which carries in it a plain contradiction. 

as big as v, in the ſame reſpect wherein it is infinite, but To make this plainer, the infinity of numbers cafily 
7 twice or thrice taken, which is no way abſurd ; for if it | PPcars to any one that reflects on it; but, how clear 
be poffible for any one infinite quantity to exiſt, that is] ſoever this 1dca may be, there is nothing yet more ei 
not every way infinite, it will be as poſſible for others to] dent than the abſurdity of the idea of an actual infinit⸗ 


| exiſt of the ſame kind, independently of the former: a number. | i 
0 parallelopiped, that is infinitely extended only as to its INFIRMARY, a place appropriated for the cure or 
length, and that both forwards and backwards, may how- Huf ting of the weak and fickly. : = 
ever receive any addition, or be increaſed or diminiſhed in INFLAMMATION, Inflammatio, phlegmon, in 
any proportion in reſpect of its finite dimenſions, but not medicine, a diſorder fo called, as it produces effects 
in reſpe& to its infinite dimenſions ; and this is all the ſimilar to thoſe of fire. An inflammation is a preſſure 
0 proportion I can conceive infinite quantities capable of. and attrition of the red arterial blood ſtagnating in the 
See Philoſophical Tranſaftions, Ne. 195. | ſmalleſt canals, produced by the motion of the reſt 0 
T hat lines or quantities may continually decreaſe, and the blood, thrown into violent and forcible commotions 
yet never become nothing, may be eafily ſhewn in the by means of a fever. Its ſeat is every part of the bod 
following manner. Let MCL K (fg. 4.) be an inde- in which there are reticular diſtributions of arteries, or 
finite right line, P a given point out of that line; from P the origins of lIymphatick and arter al veſlels. 001 
draw P CB perpendicular to MCL K, and of any length In the cure of an inflammation by reſolution the fol- 
at pleaſure; from P draw P E, PF, PI, &c. obſerving al- lowing intentions are to be purſued : 1. The farther 11. 
ways to make the ſegments D E, T F, LI, &c. of thoſe ur) of the veſſels 1s to be prevented. 2. The nu 
lines conſtantly equal to C B: from the points E, F, I, already done them is to be removed. 3. Fluidity an F 
&c. let fall upon MC K the perpendiculars E G, F H, mildneſs are not only to be reſtored to, but alſo Rane 
F IK, &c. It is very evident that each following perpen- in the obſtructing matter. 4. Or, if this end cannot 
dicular is ſhorter than any of the preceding ones; and it] obtained, it is to be forced back into larger veſſels. & b 
is as evident, that were the number of them ever ſo great, | The further injury of the veſſels is prevented, fi 5 % 
ta the laft perpendicular would be of a finite length, becauſe removing or correcting the known productive cau 45 
| its correſponding hypothenuſe does, by the hypotheſis, the inflammation Rand, ſecondly, by leſſening the 5a | 
form a finite angle with the indefinite line MCL K, and Petus of the arterial blood by means of veneſection al 
does alſo conſtantly riſe above 1t. PUrgang. : F _ 
M,athematicians, and more eſpecially thoſe who under-| . The ſecond intention 18 obtained in two ee 
ſtand this ſubject, are, generally ſpeaking, reſerved enough either by ſo relaxing the obſtructed veſſels, _ Aino 
upon it, and chuſe rather to be deficient than redundant|may tranſmit through their extremities the ob reset 
in their expreſſions upon theſe occaſions; not from any molecules into the veins; or by ſo conſtricting the adn 
 diffidence in their own principles, but knowing very well| Þy means of. refrigerants, repellents, and aftring hat 
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that the obſtructing matter may be repelled from the nar-j thing proper for ending a cadence, a mark of ſilence is 8 l 
row to the large parts of the vellels. But theſe refrige- placed inſtead of the final, which the ear naturally ex- l 
rants, repellents. and aſtringents are only ſometimes, pects, and is deceived. See CADENCE. , | . 1 fl 
| In flight inflammations they are INGOFT, a mals of gold or filver, melted down and 14 


always beneficial. | ] 41 
highly ſerviceable, if applied in the beginning, caſt in a mould, but not coined or wrouglit. Sec Gor» 


the diſeaſe is of longer ſtanding, the inflam-| and 81LVER. 
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m_—_ obſtructing matter impaQed in the veſlels is not] INGREDIENTS, in pharmacy, whatever fimyle 
capable of being ſo eaſily repelled. In this caſe relaxing | medicines enter the compoſition of a compound one. n 
medicines are of all others the moſt proper. With theſe] INGRESS, in aſtronomp, ſigniſies the ſun's entering l 


or ſuch medicines as allay pain may alſo be the firit ſcruple of one of the four cardinal ſigns, eipe- 


obtain a value of j in terms of & x; which being made Compoſition of common Bluck Inx.—* Take one gallon "$120 
equal to o, and afterwards to infinity, by means thereof, | of ſoft water, and pour 1t boiling hot on one pound of FI 
in either of theſe ſuppoſitions, we may find A E fo ex- powdered galls, put into a proper veſſel; ſtop the mouth 
prelied, that its correſpondent ordinate E F ſhall interſe& | of the veſſel, and ſet it in the ſun in ſummer, or in win- 
the curve in the point of inflection or retrogreſſion F. [ter where it may be warmed by any fire; and let it ſtand 


nes 
8 The fluidity of the obſtructing matter is produced | cially Aries. 3 MEE 
by attenuating and diluting it, and by reſtoring the elaſtickÞ IN R ESS, Ecress, and Recness, in law, words 1 
ofcillations to the veſſels. | frequently uſed in leaſes of lands, which ſignifies a free | 800 
Print of INFLECTION. When a curve A F K ſentry into, a going out of, and returning from ſome part l 
(plate XLI. fig. 5.) 1s partly convex, and partly con- of the premiſes leaſed to another, Fs : Wh 
cave, to a right line A B or point B ; the point F divid- INGRO SS ER, one who buys up great quantities of 1 Wo, 
ing the CONVEX from the concave part, or the end of the | any commodity, before it comes to market, in order tg | bf RH 
one, and the beginning of the other, is called the point of raiſe the price. 3 N WIN! 
inflection, when the curve being come to F, continues its IN GROSSER alſo ſignifies a clerk or perſon who copies by ' He 
courſe towards the ſame parts; and the point of retro- records, deeds, or other inſtruments of law, on ſkins of | 1 
reſſion, when the curve returns back again towards the | parchment. | „ | {3 NY 
place of its beginning. | 2 GUEN, in anatomy, the ſame with what 1s other- 1 11 10 
Let us ſuppoſe the curve A F K to have the right | wie called groin, or pubes. | „ e 
line A B as a diameter, and the ordinates PM, EF, INGUINAL, in anatomy, &e. any thing belonging 1 
&c. parallel to each other. Now if you draw the ordi- | t© the groin. Hence, 5 4 Wit 1 
nate F E from the point F, and the tangent FL; alſo INGUINAL HERNIA is a hernia in that part called e 
another ordinate M P from the point M in the concave | by ſurgeons bubonocele. 1 g 1 
art A F of the curve, likewiſe a tangent MIT; then it! INHARMONICALRELATION, in muſick, is muci if JM 
is evident that, in curves having a point of infleCtion, | the ſame with diſcord. . 1 
while the abſciſs A P conſtantly increaſes, the part A T INHER ITANCE, a perpetual right or intereſt in 1 bY 10 
of the diameter, intercepted between the vertex of the lands, inveſted in a perſon and his heirs. | 19 kt 3 
diameter A and the point T, where the tangent meets the. INHIBITION, a writ to forbid a judge's proceeding 0} wy 
diameter, does likewiſe increaſe until the point P falls in] in a cauſe that hes before him. | | hi 1 
E, after which it continually decreaſes; therefore A T] INHUMAT ION. in chymiſtry, a method of digeſting 1 
muſt become a maximum AL, when the point P falls in | ſubſtances, by burying the veſſel in which they are con- l 
E the point ſought. | tained in horte-dung or earth. See DiGtsTION. 1 1 
In thoſe curves that have a point of retrogreſſion, the] INJECTION, in ſurgery, the forcibly throwing . 
part A T continually increaſes, and the abſciſs A P till | certain liquid medicines into the body by means of a ſy- 145 | 13 
the point T coincides with L, and afterwards it conti- ringe, tube, elyſter-pipe, or the like. | "Fi HEM 
nually decreaſes ; whence A E muſt be a maximum, when | Anatomical IN IE T TON, the filling the vellels with 11 74 
the point T coincides with L. Now call AE, x; EF, ; ſome coloured ſubſtance, in order to make their figures l 
3 ”x g 3 and ramifications viſible. . 9 | l 
then will AL = — —x, and the fluxion of this will be] INITIATED, in antiquity, a term chiefly uſed in | 1 
— „ | 5 3 ſpeaking of perſons who were adinitted to a participation | j WA | 
TEE nds ſuppoſing & invariable ; which (being di- of the ſacred myſteries among the heathens. See Mus- | "bg 
3 | ; TERY. | 1 (LY 
vided by æ the fluxion of A E) muſt be equal to nothing, INJUNCTION, in law, is a writ or kind of prohi- 0 
or infinite = We Fe = o, or infinity; and ſo mul- bition granted in ſeveral caſes; and for the moſt part | $189 
1 = IF grounded on an interlocutory order or decree, made in 1 
tiplying by 3 j, and dividing by —y, there comes out j o, the court of chancery or exchequer for ſtaying proceed- in 
or infinite. Now with this laſt expreſſion, and the ge- ings either in courts of law or eccleſiaſtical courts. bs | 6 1 
neral equation of a curve, the point of inflection or retro- ] INJURY, any wrong done to a man's perſon, re- ; 1 
greſſion F may be found: for the nature of the curve] putation, or goods. Sec ASSAULT, TRESPASS, &c. 17 | 1k 
AF K being given, we ſhall have a value of j in æ&, and] INK, Atramentum, a black liquor generally made of | 1 71% 0088 
putting that value into fluxions, with x conſtant, we ſhall an infuſion of galls, copperas, and a little gum-arabick. lt ; 19 
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INFLEX LEAF, among botaniſts, one whoſe point two or three days. Add then half a pound of green vi- WARS: | 
bends inward towards the ſtem of the plant. triol powdered ; and having ſtirred the mixture well to- 1 1 
INF ORMER, a perſon that informs againſt, or pro- gether with a wooden ſpatala, let it ſtand again for two 1 | \4 
ccutes another, upon any penal ſtatute, or three days, repeating the ſtirring ; when add further _ 
INFORMIS, ſomething irregular in its form or figure. to it five ounces of  utn-arabick” diffoived in 2 Hatt pf + 1148 
INFUNDIBULUM, in anatomy, a {mall conduit, boiling water ; and, laſtly, two ounces of alum; after : 15 1 ol 


ſo called from its reſemblance to a funnel, which pierces | which, the ink ſhould be ſtrained through a coarſe linen 
the dura mater upon the baſis of the ikull, and ſinks into] cloth for uſe.” | 4D 
the ſubſtance of the glandula pituitaria. The pelvis is] Preparation of Red Writing Ix x.“ Take of the raſp- 
the infundibulum of the kidnies. [ings of Brazil-wood a quarter of a pound; and infuſe 
INFUN DIBULIFORM, a name given by bataniſts | them two or three days 11 vinegar, which ſhould be 
to thoſe flowers whoſe corolla are monopetalous and fun- colourleſs, where it can be fo procured. Boil the infu- 
nl-ihaped, having a narrow tube at one end, and gradu-|fion then an hour over 2 gentle fire; and afterwards filter 
ally Widening towards the limb or mouth. There are] it, while hot, through paper, laid in an earthen cullender. 
two kinds of theſe flowers, one the figure of a cone, and| Put it again over the fire, and diſſolve in it, firit half an 
the other plain or flat, fomewhat like a ſaucer, and| qunce of gum-arabick ; and afterwards of alum and white 
thence called hypocrateriform; of the firſt kind is bug- ſugar, each half an ounce.” | | 
loſs, and of the laſt form is turnſole, with many other] Preparation of Red Ix K from Vermillion.— Take the 
genera, + | | . { glair of four eggs, a tea ſpoonful of white ſugar or ſugar- 
INFUSION, in pharmacy, a method of obtaining] candy beaten to powder, and as much ſpirit of wine : 
G © virtues of plants, roots, &c. by ſteeping chem in af and beat them together till they be of the confiſtence of 
ot or cold liquid. | | 3 4 oil: then add ſuch a proportion of vermilion as will pro- 
INGANNO, in muſick, is when having done every] duce a red colour, ſutlicicnt! y ſtrong ; and keep the mix- 
Vor. II. No. 41. Wb: | 5 E N Be 6 es oe OP 
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ture in a ſmall phial or well- ſtopped ink-bottle for uſe. 


ble: the reaſon of this is evident, as the powder ſticks only 


ounces of fair water, letters written therewith will be in- 


the mind, from the firſt moment of its exiſtence, and 


all the children in Bethlehem, and the adjacent country, 


are in infants three perfectly diſtin& bones, each of which 
haas its peculiar name; the upper one is called the ileum; 
the anterior one, the os pubis, or os pectinis; and the 


and continue viſibly diſtinct to the age of puberty; after 
vhich they coaleſce, and form one entire bone ſo perfectly, 
that there is not the leaſt veſtige remaining that they ever 


fore - mentioned; but now, inſtead of the word innuendo, 


particularly uſed for engrafting the ſmall - pox. See Pox. 


N 


The compoſition ſhould be well ſhaken together before 
it be uſed.” | 4 | 
Inſtead of the glair of eggs, gum-water is frequently 


uſed : but thin fize made of ifinglaſs, with a little honey, ] the bud; and ſome ſound baſs mat, which ſhould be 


is much better for the purpoſe. 

Sympathetidk IN k, a liquor with which a perſon may 
write, without the letters appearing, till ſome means be 
taken to render them legible, Of this kind are the glu- 
tinous juices of plants, or any other thick and viſcid 
fluids, provided they have no remarkable colours them- 
ſelves; for being written on white paper, nothing wall 
appear, till ſome fine powder of any coloured earth 1s 
thrown over the paper, whereby the letters become legi- 


to the letters formed by the inviſible but viſcid liquor. 
Another ſort of ſympathetick inks are made of infu- 

Hons, the matter of which eaſily burns to a charcoal: 

thus, if a ſcruple of ſal ammoniack be diſſolved in two 


viſible till held before the fire; for the ſal ammoniaek being 
burnt to a charcoal, by a heat ſtrong enough not to ſcorch 
the paper, the letters are thereby rendered viſible. 
Another ſort of ſympathetick inks are made of a ſolu- 
tion of lead in vinegar, and a lixivium of lime and orpi- 
ment; for if a letter be written with the former, nothing 
will appear: but to conceal the affair ſtill more, ſome 
different ſubje& may be written above it, with a black 
ink made of burnt cork and gum-water; then, if a piece 
of cotton, wetted with the ſaid lixivium, be rubbed over 
the paper, the ſentence that was viſible will diſappear, 
and the invifible one, before written with the ſolution of 
Jead, will be ſeen in its place very black and ſtrong. 
Indian IN K is a black pigment brought hither from 
China, which on being rubbed with water, diſſolves, and 
forms a ſubſtance reſembling ink; but of a conſiſtence 
extremely well adapted to the working with a pencil: on 
which account it is not only much uſed as a black co- 
[Jour in miniature painting, but is the black now gene- 
rally made uſe of for all ſmaller drawings in chiaro ob- 
ſcuro, or where the effect is to be produced from light 
and ſhade only. | 
Printing INK is made by boiling or burning linſeed oil 
till it is pretty thick, adding a little roſin to it, while 
hot, and then mixing this varniſh with lamp- black. 
INLAID-WORK. See MARGUE TR. 
INNATE Iptas, thoſe ſuppoſed to be ſtamped on 


which it conſtantly brings into the world with it: a doc- 
trine which Mr. Locke has abundantly refuted. See ID EA. 

INNOCEN T'sD a y ,afeſtival ofthe Chriſtian church, 
obſerved on December 28, in memory of the maſſacre 
of the innocent children by the command of Herod, king 
of Judea; who being alarmed at hearing that an infant 
was born king of the Jews, and imagining that his own 
kingdom was in danger, ſent peremptory orders to put 


to death. | | 
INNOMINATA Os s A, in anatomy. three bones, 

which together compoſe the trunk of a human body. 

Theſe, though they form only a fingle bone in adults, 


oſterior one, the os pubis, or os iſchium. Theſe are 
joined by the intervention of a cartillage, as it were, in 
the middle of that ſingular cavity called the acetabulum, 


were ſeparate. 


INNUENDO, a word that was frequently uſed in 


declarations ' of ſlander, and law pleadings, when theſe 
were in Latin, in order to aſcertain a perſon or thing be- 


we ſay, meaning ſo and ſo. _ 
INOCULATION, in medicine, the art of tranſplant- 
ing a diſtemper from one ſubject to another, by inciſion, 


IN OcULATION, or BUDDING, in gardening, a kind 


INS 


various other ſorts of plants. The operation is perforingg 
in the following manner : | 

Provide yourſelf with a good ſharp pen-knife, wit, 
flat haft, adapted to raiſe the bark of the ſtock, to admit 


ſoaked in water, to increaſe its ſtrength, and render j 
more pliable; then having taken off the cuttings from 
the trees you would propagate, you muſt chooſe a ſmooth 
part of the ſtock, about five or ſix inches above the ſur. 
face of the ground, if deſigned for dwarfs ; but if for fan. 
dards, they ſhould be budded fix feet above ground. Then 
with your knife make an horizontal cut acroſs the rind of 
the ſtock, and from the middle of that cut make a {jr 
downwards, about two inches in length, ſo that it may 
be in the form of a T; but you muſt be careful not to 
cut too deep. leſt you wound the ſtock; then having ut 
off the leaf from the bud, leaving the foot ſtalk remain. 
ing, you ſhould make a croſs cut, about half an inch 
below the eye, and with your knife flit off the bud, with 
part of the wood to it: this done, you muſt with your 
knife pull off that part of the wood which was taken with 
the bud, obſerving whether the eye of the bud be leſt to 
it or not; for ail thoſe buds which loſe their eyes in ſtrip. 
ping, are good for nothing: then having gently railed the 
bark of theſtock with the flat haft of your pen-knife clear 
to the wood, thruſt the bud therein, obſerving to place 
it ſmooth between the rind and wood of the ſtock, cut- 
ting off any part of the rind belonging to the bud, hat 
may be too long for the ſhit made in the ſtock; and ſo 
having exactly fitted the bud to the ſtock, tie them cloſely 
round with baſs mat, beginning at the under part of the 
ſlit, and fo proceeding to the top, taking care not to bind 
round the eye of the bud, which ſhould be left open. 

When your buds have been inoculated three weeks or 
a month, thoſe which are freſh and plump, you may be 
ſure are joined; and at this time you ſhould looſen the 
bandage, which, if it be not done in time, will injureif 
not deſtroy the bud. The March following cut off the 
ſtock ſloping, about three inches above the bud, and to 
what is left faſten the ſhoot which proceeds from the bud: 
but this muſt continue no longer than one year; after 
which the ſtock muſt be cut off cloſe above the bud. The 
time for inoculating 1s from the middle of June to the 
middle of Auguſt; but the moſt general rule is, when 
you obſerve the buds formed at the extremity of the ſame 
year's ſhoot, which is a ſign of their having finiſhed their 
ſpring growth. The firſt. fort commonly inoculated is 
the apricot, and the laſt the orange-tree, which ſhould 
never be done till the latter end of Auguſt : and in doing 
this work, you ſhould always make choice of cloudy 
weather; for if it be done in the middle of the day, when 
the weather is hot, the ſhoots will perſpire ſo faſt, as to 
leave the buds deſtitute of moiſture. | 

INORDINATE ProepoRT1oON is where there ate 
three magnitudes in one rank, and three others propor- 
tional to them in another, and you compare them in 2 
different order. Thus, ſuppoſe the numbers in one rank 
to be 2, 3, 9; and thoſe of the other rank 8, 24, 36; 
which are compared in a different order, viz. 2: 3:24. 
36; and 3:9::8: 24. Then rejecting the mean terms 
of each rank, you conclude 2:9: :8: 36, _ 

INQUEST, in law, ſignifies an enquiry made by 2 
jury, in a civil or criminal cauſe, by examining witneſſes. 
See JURY. 

INQUIRENDO, in law, an authority given to one 
or more perſons, to enquire into ſomething for the ad. 
vantage of the king, | 

INQUISITION, in law, a manner of proceeding bf 
way of ſearch or examination uſed on the king's behall 
in caſes of out-lawry, treaſon, felony, ſelf-murder, &c. to 
diſcover lands, goods, and the like, forfeited to the cron 
Ix quis IT ION, in the church of Rome, 2 tribunal 
ſeveral Roman-catholick countries, erected by the pope® 
for the examination and puniſhment of heretics. 

INQUISITORS, in law, perſons who have power 
by their office to make inquiry into certain cales; # 
ſheriffs, and coroners on view of the body. _— 


d, a deed 


of grafting practiſed in the ſummer months on ſeveral 


kinds of ſtone fruits, as peaches, nectarines, cherries, | "INSCC London, or at the quarter-ſeſhons: an arm) 
0 


plumbs, apricots, &c. alſo upon oranges, jaſmines, and 


INSCONSED, in the military art, part b 


e 
0 


INS 


that have fortified themſelves with a ſconce or ſmall fort, 
in order to defend ſome paſs, &c. | 
* INSCRIBED, in geometry. A figure is faid to be 
inſcribed in another, when all its angles touch the ſides 
or planes of the other figure. | 
INSCRIPTION, a title or writing carved, engraved, 
or affixed to any thing, to give a more diſtin knowledge 
of it, or to tranſmit ſome important truth to poſterity. . 

INSECTS, Inſecta, in natural hiſtory, a ſmaller 5 
cies of animals, commonly exſanguinous. ö 

INSERT ION, in anatomy, the inſinuation and cloſe 
conjunction of the veſſels, fibres, muſcles, or membranes, 
with ſome other part. | | 
INSERTION, in gardening, denotes the incloſing a 
graft within the cleft of a tree. See GRAFTING. 

INSESSION, inſeſſio, inſeſſus, enedre, encathiſma, or 
micupium, in medicine, a kind of half- bath in a proper 
decoction of herbs, wherein the patient fits down to the 
navel. This ſerves to eaſe pain, ſoften the parts, diſpel 
flatulent matter, and frequently promote the menſes. 

INSIPID, or taſteleſs, that which has nothing pun— 
gent in it to affect the palate, tongue, &c. and excite the 
ſenſation of taſting. | 

INSOLATION, Iſolatio, in pharmacy, a method 
of preparing certain drugs, &c. by expoſing them to the 
rays of the ſun, either to dry, maturate, or ſharpen them, 
as is done in vinegar, figs, &c. 

INSOLVENT, denotes when a perſon has not where- 
withal to pay his juſt debts. 

INSPIRATION, Inſpiratio, the conveying certain 
ſupernarural notices to the ſoul. This is ſuch an over- 
powering impreſſion made of any propofition upon the 
mind by God himſelf, as gives an indubitable evidence of 
the truth and divinity of it. | 

INSPIRATION, in phyſick, that part of reſpiration, 
whereby the air is drawn into the lungs, and ſtands con- 
tradiſtinguiſhed from exſpiration. This admiſſion of the 
air depends immediately on its elaſticity, when the cavity 
of the breaſt is enlarged by the elevation of the thorax 
and abdomen, and particularly by the motion of the dia- 
phragm downwards. This dilatation of the breaſt does 
not draw in the air, though it be a condition abſolutely 
neceſſary to inſpiration, but it is an actual intruſion of 
the air into the lungs. | 

INSPISSATING, Insp1s$AT1ON, or Condenſation, 
in pharmacy, the reducing a liquor to a thicker con- 
ſiſtence by evaporating the thinner parts. 1 

INSTALLMENT, the inſtating a perſon in any 
dignity. It chiefly denotes the induction of a dean, pre- 
bendary, or other ecgleſiaſtick dignitary, into the poſ- 
ſeſſion of his proper ſeat in a cathedral church. This is 
ſometimes called inſtallation. 

INSTALLMENT, likewiſe denotes the ceremony, 
whereby the knights of the garter are placed in their rank 
in the chapel of St. George at Windſor. 

INSTANT, ſuch a part of duration, wherein we 
perceive no ſucceſſion, or while one idea paſſes in the 
mind. The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh three kinds of inſtants ; 
a temporary, a natural, and a rational inſtant. 

Temporary INST ANT, a preciſe part of time immedi- 
ately antecedent to another, as the laſt inſtant of a day 
immediately precedes the firſt inſtant of the following. 

Natural INSTANT, or a priory of nature, which ob- 
tans in things that are ſubordinate in acting, as firſt and 
ſecond cauſes, cauſes and their effects. 

Rational INSTANT, a point which the underſtanding 
conceives to have been before ſome other inſtant, and 
this with regard to the determinations of God Almighty ; 
but, as there was no real inſtant when God had not 
formed any determination, this inſtant 1s called a ra- 
e inſtant, by way of oppoſition to an inſtant of 

me. 

IN STAUR ATION, the re-eſtabliſhing a church, or 
the like, in its former ſtate. 

INSTINCT, 1»/in&zs, a natural ſagacity with which 
animals are endued, being in them ſomething analogous 
to what reaſon is in mankind. By virtue of this inſtin& 
Be "ow what is beneficial for them, defend them- 

Les, and propagate their ſpecies. : 

INSTITUTES, 3 in the civil law, a book 
containing the principles of the Roman law, being the 


EEE I 


_” 4 


ENT. 


Frebonianus, Theophilus, and Dorotheus, by order 
of the emperor Juſtinian, for the uſe of young ſtudents. 

InsTITUTEs, likewiſe denote a ſyſtem of rules in 
any ſcience. | | 


or eſtabliſhing any thing. 


commiſſioned by him, whereby a clerk is inveſted with 
the ſpiritualities of a rectory or vicarage. | 

INSTITUTIONS, a ſyſtem of the elements or rules of 
any art or ſcience. . 

INSTRUMENT, that which is ſubſervient to a 
cauſe for producing any effect. | 

INSTRUMENT, in law, implies ſome publick act, or 
authentick deed, by which any trath is made apparent, 
or any right or title eſtabliſhed in a court of juſtice. 

INSULATED, Inſuiatus, in architecture, an appel- 
lation given to ſuch columns as ſtand alone, or free from 
any contiguous wall, &c. like an ifland in the ſea; 
whence the name. 

INSULT, Uufultus, in medicine, fignifies the acceſs 
of the paroxyſm of intermitting diſeaſes. See IX TER - 
MITTENT and PAROXYSM. | 

InNsULT, in the art of war, the ſame with aſſault. See 
ASSAULT. 

INSUPER, over and above, a term uſed by the audi- 
rors of the exchequer in their accounts; thus, where æ 
certain ſum is charged to a perſon's account, they ſay, 
ſo much remains, inſuper, to the accountant. 

INSURANCE, or AssURANCE, in law and com- 
merce, a contract or agreement whereby one or more 
perſons, called inſurers, aſſurers, &c. oblige themſelves 
to anſwer for the loſs of a ſhip, houſe, goods, &c. in 
conſideration of a premium paid by the proprietors of the 
things inſured. | 85 

Inſurances are of various kinds, as on ſhips or parts 
of ſhips, on merchandize fingly, and on ſhips and goods 
Jointly : and theſe are again branched out to run either 
for a time ſtipulated, or to one fingle port, or out and 
home, with liberty to touch at the different places men- 
tioned in the policy. Inſurances may likewiſe be made 


this is frequently done, more eſpecially on jewels, and 
other things of great value. They may likewiſe be made 
on ſhips and goods, loſt or not loſt, which is commonly 
done when a ſhip has been long miſſing; and thoſc words 
being inſerted in the policy, oblige the underwriters to 
pay, though the ſhip was loſt at the time of making ſuch 
inſurance, except the aſſured had then certain knowledge 
of the ſhip's being wrecked; in which cafe the ſubſcrip- 
tion ſhall not oblige, as this 1s accounted a mere fraud. 
INTACTEA, in conicks, an appellation ſometimes 
given to the aſymptotes. See ASYMPTOTE. | 
IN TAGLIOS, precious ſtones on which are engraved 


the heads of great men, inſcriptions, and the like; ſuch 


as we frequently ſee ſet in rings, ſeals, &c. 

INTAKERS, a ſort of robbers in the north of Eng- 
land, who formerly received the booty which their con- 
federates the out-partners, brought from the borders of 
Scotland. : | 

INTEGER, in arithmetick, a whole number in con- 
tradiſtinction to a fraction. 

INTEGRAL, or IN TEORANT, in philoſophy, ap- 
pellations given to parts of bodies which are of a ſimilar 
ſtature with the whole: thus filings of iron have the 
ſame nature and properties as bars of iron. Bodies may 
be reduced into their integrant parts by triture or grind- 
ing, limation or filing, ſolution, amalgamation, &c, 

INTENDMENT, in law, is the intention, deſign. 
or true meaning of a perſon or thing, which frequently 
ſupplies what is not fully expreſſed : but though the in- 
tent of parties in deeds and contracts is much regarded 
by the law, yet it cannot take place againſt the rules of 
law. 

In TENDMENT of Crimes; this, in caſe of treaſon, 
where the intention is proved by circumſtances, is pu- 
niſhable in the ſame manner as if it was put in execu- 
tion. 90 if a perſon enter a houſe in the night-time, 
with an intent to commit burglary, it is felony: ahv an 
aſſault, with an intent to commit a robbery on the high- 
way, is made felony, and puniſhed with tranſportation. 


part of the corpus juris civilis. They are a ſum- 


INTERCALARY, Intercalaris, in chronology, an 
which 


Mary of the whole body of the civil law, ee given to the odd day inſerted in leap-year: 


2 


- 


INSTITUTION, in general, the act of ordaining 


INsTITUTION, in law, the ad of a biſhop, gr one 


on goods ſent by land, or by hoys, &c. on rivers; and 
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which was ſo called from calo, calare, to proclaim, it 
being proclaimed by the prieſts with a loud voice. 
INTERCEPTED. Ax1s, inconick ſections, the ſame 
with abſciſſe. See ABsC15SE. 5 
INTERCESSION, in Roman antiquity, the act of 


a tribune of the people, or other magiſtrate, whereby he 


inhibited the act of another magiſtrate. The tribunes 
had an unlimited power to interceed or controul the acts 
of every other magiſtrate, who could only inhibit the 
acts of inferior magiſtrates, | : | 
INTERCOLUMNIATION, in architecture, de- 
notes the ſpace between two columns, which is always 
to be proportioned to the height and bulk of the columns. 
Some authors have laid down the following proportions 
for the intercolumniations, at a medium, v1z. in the 
Tuſcan order, it muſt be equal to four diameters of the 
column below; in the Dorick, to three; in the Ionick, to 
two; in the Corinthian, to two and a quarter; and m 
the Compoſite, to one and an half. 
INTERCOSTAL, in anatomy, any thing between 
the coſtæ or ribs; as the muſcles, nerves, &c. 
INTERDICT, an eccleſiaſtical cenſure, by which 


the church of Rome forbids the performance of divine 


ſervice in a kingdom, province, town, &c. This cenſure} 


has been frequently executed in France, Italy and Ger- 
many; and in the year 1170, pope Alexander III. put 
all England under an interdict, forbidding the clergy to 
perform any part of divine ſervice, except baptizing of 
infants, taking confeſſions, and giving abſolution to dy- 
ing penitents. But this cenſure being liable to the ill 
conſequences of promoting libertiniſm and a neglect of 
religion, the ſuccceding popes have very ſeldom made 
uſe of it. There was alſo an interdict of perſons, who 
were deprived of the benefit of attending on divine 
ſervice. 

InTERDICTS, in the Roman law, certain formulæ 
of words, by which the pretor, when the poſſeſſion of 


any thing was conteſted, forbad or ordered ſomething 


to be done with it, till the property ſhould be legally de- 
termined. Of this there were three kinds, prohibitory, 
reſtitutory, and exhibitory. a 

Probibiiary INTERDICTS, by which the judges forbad 
any one vexing another in the poſſeſſion of what legally 
belonged to him. 

Reftititory INTERDICTS, by which the judges ap- 
pointed any one, who had been driven out of his eſtate, 
to be reinſtated, before his right was legally aſcertained ; 
and this was the ſame with reintegrant. | 

Exhibitory INTERDICTS, by which any thing in diſ- 
pute was ordered to be exhibited, as a teſtament, &c. 

INTERDICTION of Hire and Mater, in antiquity, 
a ſentence pronounced againſt ſuch as were for ſome crime 
to be baniſhed. By thus giving order that no body 
ſhould receive them, but deny them fire and water, they 
were condemned to a civil death, and this was called le- 
gitimum exilium. 

INTEREST, a ſum of money which is reckoned for 


the loan and forbearance of ſome other ſum lent for, or 


due at, a certain time, according to a certain rate in the 
hundred pounds. The ſum lent or forborne is called the 
principal, becauſe it produces the intereſt, or from which 
the intereſt is reckoned. Intereſt is either ſimple or 
compound. N 

Simple INTEREST, is that which is paid for the loan 
of any principal or ſum of money lent out for ſome time 
at any rate per cent. agreed on between the borrower and 
the lender; which, according to the laws of England, 
ought to be 61. for the uſe of 100l. for one year, and 12l. 
for the uſe of 100l. for 2 years. And fo on for a greater 
or leſs ſum proportionable to the time propoſed. | 

There are ſeveral ways of computing, or anſwering 
queſtions about ſimple interett as by the fingle and double 
rule of three; others make ule of tables compoſed of ſe- 


veral rates per cent. 


But we fhall ſhew that all computations, relating to 
ſimple intereſt, are grounded upon arithmetical pro- 
greſſion; and from thence raiſe ſuch general theorems, 


as will ſuit with all caſes. In order to that, 


P=anyprincipal or ſum put to intereſt. 

K =the ratio of the rate per cent. per annum. 
t=the time ofthe priacipal's continuing at intereſt. 
A=the amount of the principal and its intereſt. 


Let 


IN. 


of 11. for one year, at any given rate; and it is thus 


found: 


Viz. 100: 6 f: 1: 0,06=the ratio at 6 per cent. yer 


annum, | | 

Or 100: 7 :: 1:0,07=the ratio at 7 per cent. &c. 

Again 100: 7,5 ©: 1: 0,075=the ratio at 5 and 
per cent. | | : 

And, if the given time be whole years, then =ths 
number of thoſe years: but if the time given be either 
pure parts of a year, or parts of a year mixed with years, 
thoſe parts muſt be turned into decimals, and then 12 
thoſe decimals, &c. Now the common parts of a year 
may be eafily turned or converted into decimal parts, if 
it be conſidered, | Oy 

| Day is the 45+ part of a year=0,00274. 
That one ) Month is the r part ofa year o, 0833333. 
Quarter 1s the gth of a year o, 25. ; 

Half a year=0,5 and three quarters =0,75. 

"Theſe things being premiſed, we may proceed to 
raiſing the theorems : 

Let RS the intereſt of 11. for one year as before, 
Then 2 R=the intereſt of 11. for 2 years. . 
And 3 RS the intereſt of 11. for 3 years. 

4 R=the intereſt of 11. for 4 years, and ſo on for 
any number of years propoſed. 

Hence it is plain that the ſimple intereſt of 11. is a ſerie; 
of terms in arithmetical progreſſion increaſing, whoſe 
firſt term and common difference is R. And the nun- 
ber of all the terms is 7. Therefore the laſt term will al- 
ways be R the intereſt of 11. for any given time ſg- 
nified by 7. | 

Then As 11. is to the intereſt of 11. ſo is any prin- 

cipal or given ſum to its intereſt, | 

That is, II: R:: P: RPS the intereſt of P. Then, 
the principal being added to its intereſt, their ſum wil 
be = A the amount required: which gives this general 
theorem, 

Theorem R P+P=A, 

From whence the three following theorems are eafily 
deduced : SE 

| 5 
Theorem 2. _ . FP. 
A—-P 
Theorem 53 —Þ N. 


A—P 
Theorem 4.4 —— =t. 


Theſe four theorems reſolve all queſtions about ſimple 
intereſt. Thus if it were to be required to find what 
255k. 10s. will amount to in 3 years, 1 quarter, 2 
months, and 18 days, at6 per cent. per annum: 

Here is given P=256,5. R=0,06. And r 3, 40509 
For 3 years z, Quere A, per theorem 1- 
One quarter S, 25 | 
2 months =0,16667 =0,08333 & 2. 

18 days 220,04932=0,00274 X 18. 

Hence t=3,46599. x0,06=0,2079594=R. 
Then 0,2079594 * 256, 5=53, 341580 = KP. 

And 53,341586+256,5=309,841586=1RP +P=A 
That is, 309,841586=3o9l. 168. Iod. being the anſwer 


required, 


And thus may all queſtions, relating to fimple intereſt, 
be reſolved, due regard being had to the theorem relating 


to the queſtion. 

Cimpound INTEREST, is that which ariſes from an“ 
principal and its intereſt put together, as the intereſt ſtil 
becomes due; ſo that at every payment, or at 
when the payments become due, there is created a nes 
principal; and for that reaſon it is called intereſt upon 


the time 


to the purchaſer for his ready money, and therefore it 5 


Note. The ratio of the rate is only the ſimple intereſt] 
k f 


very requiſite to underſtand it. Let 
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P =the principal put to intereſt. 
+ =the time of its continuance. | 
Let J A =the amount of the principal and intereſt. 
R = C the amount of 11. and its intereſt for 1 year 
at .any given rate, which may be thus 
found: I 
Viz. 100: 106;: 1: 1, 6 the amount of 11. at 6 per 
cent. 94 
Or, 100: 107 :: 1:1,07 =the amount of 11. at) per cent. 
And ſo on for any affigned rate of intereſt, 


R R=the amount of 11. for 2 years. 

R R R=the amount of 11. for 3 years. 

R*=the amount of 11. for 4 years. | 

R the amount of 11. for 5 years. Here f 5 

Tor : RR BEARER NR RTP. 
R#: R &c. in 

T hat is, as one pound, is to the amount of one pound 


| car's end; ſo is that amount, to the amount of 


at one) | 
one pound at two years end. 


Whence it is plain that compound intereſt is grounded 
upon a ſeries of terms increaſing in geometrical propor- 
tion continued; wherein f (viz. the number of years) 
does always aſſign the index of the laſt and higheſt term, 
viz. the power of R, which is R. | 

Again, as 1: R 25 FE. PR. = A the amount of P for 
the time that Rt = the amount of 11. 

That is, as 11. is to the amount of 11. for any given 
time; fo is any propoſed principle (or ſum) to its amount 
for the ſame time. | 

From the premiſes, we preſume, the reaſon of the 
following theorems may be very eaſily underitood : 

Theorem 1. P R*=A, as above. 
From hence the two following theorems are eaſily de- 


duced : 4 
Th : eee wy 
corem 2 58. 


— — t 


Theorem 3. 


By theſe three theorems all queſtions about compound 
intereſt, may be truly reſolved by the pen only, viz. 


without tables ; though not ſo readily as by the help of 


tables, calculated on purpoſe. 


Annuities, or Penſions in Arrear, computed at Compound 
* 7 FR . - . . o . . 
Je P | the plaintiff obtains an order for an injunction until the 


hearing of the cauſe ; which order, not being final, is 


INTEREST. 

Suppoſe u=the firſt year's rent of any annuity with - 
cut intereſt. Then will R u+«=the amount of the 
firſt year's rent and intereſt ; more the ſecond year's rent. 

And RR u+Rau+«a=the amount of the firſt and ſe- 
cond years rents, with their intereſt; more the third 
year's rent, &c. | 

Here RR u+R ATA = A the amount of any yearly 
rent or annuity, being forborne three years. And from 
hence may be deduced theſe proportions : 

Viz. u: Ru :: Riu: RRZ: RR: RRR, and ſo 
on in <= for any number of terms or years denoted by 7, 
wherein the laſt term will always be u R*—*. 

Conſequently A R. = the ſum of all the ante- 
cedents. | 

And Az = the ſum of all the conſequents in the 
ſerles. 

And therefore it will be 2: R:: A- R-: A-. 

Ergo Aumuaua=RuA-uu Rt, which, being di- 
viced all by u, will become A- = R-A—1 Rt. 

From this laſt equation it will be eaſy to raiſe the fol- 


owing theorems. ; 
Li 8 
Jheorem 1. 5 nk 
RI 

Theorem 2. RA—A — 1. 

K. —1 
o | A , e 5 . 
Theorem 3. KATY A Rc If this equation 

10 


te continually divided by R until nothing remains, the 
number of thefe diviſions will be 7. 


Again A RR * 


If this equation be 
2 14 | 
led into numbers, by a converging ſeries, the root 
vill hew the value of R. 5 | 

By theſe theorems all queſtions relating to annuities, 
computed at compound intereſt, may be ſolved. 

devxeral ingenious mathematicians, as Dr. Halley, 
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© Moivre, Sympſon, &c. have explained the method of 
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computing the expectation, or eſtimate of life; but it 


will be ſufficient for our purpoſe to mention that deduced 
by the great Dr. Halley from the monthly tables of the 


births and funerals in Breſlaw, the capital city of the 


province of Sileſia; or, as the Germans calh it, Schleſia. 
Whence he proves. that it is 80 to t a perſon of 25 years 
old will not die in a year: that it is 5 £ to 1, that a 
man of 40 will live 7 years: that a man of 30 years old 
may reaſonably expect to live 27 or 28 years, &c. See 


I Pbiloſ. Tran). No. 196. 
Then if R=the amount of 11. for 1 year at any rule. 


Now, from theſe and the like proportions, he juſtly 
infers, that the price of inſurance upon lives ought to 


be regulated: there being a great difference between the 


life of a man of 20 and one of 50. For example, it is 
a 100 to 1 that a man of 20 dies not in a year, and but 
38 to x, for a man of 50 years of age. And upon theſe 
alſo depends the valuation of annuities for lives. For it 
is plain that the purchaſer ought to pay only ſuch a part 
of the value of any annuity, as he hath chances that he 
is living. 

INTEREST, in law, is generally taken for a chatte! 
real, or a leaſe for years, &c. but more for a future term. 

INTERJECTION, in grammar, an indeclinable 
part of {peech, fignifying ſome paſſion or emotion of the 
mind. As the greateſt part of the expreſſions uſed on 
theſe occations are taken from nature alone, the real in- 
terjections in moſt languages, are monoſyllables; and as 
all nations agree in theſe natural paſſions, ſo do they agree 
in the ſigns and indications of them, as of love, mirth, 
&c. The Greeks confound their interjections with ad- 
verbs, and the Hebrews confound them with their adverbs. 
and prepoſitions, calling them all by the general name 
particle. | | 

INTERIM, a name given to a formulary, or kind 
of confeſſion to the articles of faith, obtruded upon the 
proteſtants after Luther's death by the emperor Charles V. 
when he had defeated their forces; fo called becauſe it 
was only to take place in the interim, or mean time, till 


| a general council thould have decided all points in diſpute 


between the proteſtants and the Romaniſts. 
INTERLOCUTORY ORDER, in law, an order 
that does not decide the cauſe, but only ſome matter in- 
cident thereto, which happens between the beginning 
and end of a cauſe; as when in chancery or exchequer, 


called interlocutory. | 
INTERLUDE, an entertainment exhibited on the 
theatre between the acts of the play, to amuſe the ſpec- 
tators while the actors ſhift their dreſs; or to give time 
of changing the ſcenes and decorations. 
INTERMITTENT, orlnrERMIiTTINGFEVERS, 


ſuch fevers as go off and ſoon return again, in oppoſition 


to thole which are continual. See FEVER. 


INTERNAL, in general, denotes whatever is within 


a thing. 

INTERNODIUM, among botanifts, implies the 
ſpace between two knots or joints of the ſtalks of barley, 
oats, and the like plants. | 

IN TEROSSEUS, in anatomy, an appellation given 
to the muſcles which move the fingers and toes, from 
their being fituated between the bones of thoſe parts. See 
MuscLE, FLEXOR, &c. | 


INLERPRETATION, among criticks, denotes a 


ſpurious paſſage, inſerted into the writings of ſome an- 
cient author. | 
INTERPRETER, in general, denotes a perſon who 
explains the words or writings of another, ſo as to make 
them intelligible to thoſe who did not underſtand them 
before. 
INTERREGNUM, the time during. which the 
throne is vacant, in elective kingdoms; for in ſuch as 
are here hereditary, like ours, there is no ſuch thing as 
an interregnum.  ” 
_ INITERREX, the magiſtrate who governs during an 
interregnum. | | = 
INTERROGATION, or Point of InTERROG A- 
TION, in grammar, a character of this form (?) ſerving 
to denote a queſtion. | | 
INTERROGATION, in rhetorick, is a figure whereby 
the orator propoſes ſomething by way of queſtion ; which, 
it muſt be owned, greatly enlivens the diſcourſe. 
INTERROGATORIES, 
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the vertebræ: they ariſe from the lower vertebra, and are 


Brunnerian glands of the duodenum, other glands in the 


TNT 


wrote down, and demanded of the witneſſes examined 
in a cauſe, more eſpecially in a court of chancery. 
INTERRUPTION denotes the ſame thing with 
disjunction in proportion, and is noted thus (::) ſigni- 
fying the breaking of the ratio in the middle of four diſ- 
crete proportionals; as A: B:: C: D; that is, as A to 
B, ſo is C to D. | | | 
INTERRUPTION, in rhetorick, when a perſon breaks 
off his diſcourſe ſuddenly to ſhew ſome paſſion. 
INTERSECTION, in mathematicks, the cutting of 
a line or plane by another, or the point or line wherein 
two lines or two planes cut each other. The word is 
derived from the Latin inter, and ſeco, to cut. The 
mutual interſection of two planes in a right line. The 


centre of a circle is in the interſection of two diameters, | 


&c. The equinoxes happen, when the ſun is in the in- 
terſections of the equator and echptick. 
INTERSPINALES Colli, in anatomy, ſmall fleſhy 
muſcles of the neck, ariſing from the ſuperior parts of 
each double ſpinal proceſs of the neck, except of the ſe- 
cond vertebrz ; and inſerted into the inferior parts of all 
the double ſpines. When theſe muſcles act, they draw 
the ſpines of the vertebra of the neck nearer each other. 
INTERSTELLAR, a word uſed by ſome authors 
to expreſs thoſe parts of the univerſe that are without 
and beyond our ſolar ſyſtem. 3 
INTERTIES, in architecture, thoſe ſmall pieces of 
timber that lie horizontally between the ſommers, or 
between them and the ſell, or reſon. | 
INTERTRANSVERSALES Colli, in anatomy, 


certain muſcles ſituated among the tranſverſe apophyſes of 


inſerted into that next above: they are of the ſame ſize 
and figure with the interſpinales. 

INTERVAL, in muſick, the difference between two 
ſounds, in reſpect of acute and grave; or, that imagi- 
nary ſpace terminated by two ſounds, differing in acute- 
neſs or gravity. | 

INTERVALS, in gardening and huſbandry, the ſpaces 
left between the ſeveral rows of plants ſown or ſet in 
eardens or fields. | 

INTESTATE, in law, a perſon that dies without 
making a will; in which caſe, a diſtribution of his per- 
ſonal eſtate, - after his debts and funeral charges are paid, 
is to be made among the wite and children of the de- 
ceaſed, or for want of ſuch, among the next of kin. 

INTESTINES, in anatomy, long, cylindrical, hol- 
low, and membranaceous bodies; or rather, one ſuch 
continued body or tube, reaching from the ſtomach to 
the anus. The ſtructure and ſubſtance of the inteſtines 
are membranaceous; being formed, in every part, of five 
coats or tunicks. The firſt is the common coat, from 
the peritonæum, and is membranaceous. The fecond 
is cellular, and is called by late writers, tunica celluloſa 
Ruyſchii : it is contiguous with the meſentery, and is 
to be diſcovered by inflating it; this coat, in fat animals, 
frequently contains abundance of fat. The third is muſ- 
cular; it is compoſed of a double ſeries of fibres, 1n part 
longitudinal, and in part annular; and theſe aſſiſt the 
motion of the guts. The fourth coat is nervous: it is 
furniſhed with abundance of cellules, vaſcules, and glands, 
and is thicker than the others: from this ariſe the rugæ, 
and the valves of the inteſtines. The fifth is the villoſe 
coat, which ſuſtains the terminations of the excretory 
veſſels, and the beginnings of the lacteals: hence, when 
nicely examined, it has the appearance of a ſieve: it is 
the organ of percolation of the chyle., 

The inteſtines have veſſels in great abundance. Their 
arteries are from the meſeraick ones: the upper meſeraick 
ſerving for the ſmaller inteſtines, the lower for the larger; 
and theſe make a multitude of very ſingular and ſurpriſing 
anaſtomoſes. The veins are meſeraicks, and go off to 
the vena portz and the liver. The nerves are fent from 
the intercoſtals, and the par vagum. And beſides thefe, 
we are to obſerve the lacteal veſſels. See LacTEALS. 

The rectum, it is to be obſerved, receives blood-veſſels 
alſo from the hypogaſtricks> There are alſo, beſides the 


inteſtines, called from the name of the perſon who diſ- 
covered them, glandulæ Peyeri. Theſe, in the ſmall 
guts, are uſually little, congregate, and miliary ; but 


new, or even the thing thus*found. 


ſometimes they are ſingle. They are larger as they are 


cutor or adminiſtrator is obliged to exhibit to 


1 NV 


towards the great guts. Their office is to diſcharge into 
the inteſtines a liquor, which ſerves for the attenuation 


of the chyle, and for the lubricating of the inteſtinez 


In the larger guts, and in the vermiform appendage, 
they are ſingle and large, of a lenticular figure and they | 
are largeſt of all in the rectum. They have mouths, gy; 

of which there is ſecreted a fluid, which ſerves to Iubri. 


cate the fides of the inteſtines, and to ſoften the face; 
that they may be evacuated without pain. ; 

The uſe of the ſmaller guts is to promote the forma. 
tion of the chyle, to perfect its ſecretions, and to propel 
the remaining feces to the larger. The office of the 
larger guts is to receive and collect the matter of the 


fæces, at a proper time to expel it. See CHVLE. 


INTESTINAL, ſomething belonging to, or ſeated 
in the inteſtines. 
INTRADA, Ex T Rx, in the Italian muſick, is much 


the ſame with prelude or overture. 


INTRENCHMENT, orRETRENCHMENT, in the 
art of war. See RETRENCHMENT. 


INTRIGUE, or InTxEAGUE, an aſſemblage of. 


events or circumſtances, occurring in an affair, and per- 
plexing the perſons concerned in it. 

In this ſenſe, it is uſed to fignify the nodus or plot of x 
play or romance; or that point wherein the principal 
characters are moſt embarraſſed, through the artifice and 


oppoſition of certain perſons, or the unfortunate falling 


out of certain accidents and circumſtances. 

In tragedy, or an epick poem, there are always two 
defigns ; the firſt and principal is that of the hero of the 
piece: the ſecond contains the deſigns of all thoſe who 
oppoſe him: theſe oppoſite cauſes produce oppoſite ef- 
fects; to wit, the efforts of the hero for the execution 
of his deſign, and the efforts of thoſe who thwart it. As 
thoſe cauſes and deſigns are the beginning of the action, 
ſo theſe efforts are the middle, and there form a knot or 
difficulty which we call the intrigue, that makes the 
greateſt part of the poem. It laſts as long as the mind 
of the reader or hearer is ſuſpended about the event of 
thoſe oppoſite efforts: the ſolution or cataſtrophe com- 
mences when the knot begins to unravel, and the diffi- 
culties and doubts begin to clear up. 

IN TRINSICK, a term applied to the inner, real, and 
genuine values, properties, &c. of any thing, in oppoti- 
tion to their extrinſick or apparent values, &c. 

INTRUSION, in law, obtains where an anceſtor 
dies ſeiſed of an eſtate or inheritance, which is expectant 
upon an eſtate for life, and the tenant for life dies; after 


which a ſtranger enters before the heir, in which caſe he 


is ſaid to intrude. 

INTUITION, among logicians, the act whereby 
the mind perceives the agreemeat or diſagreement of two 
ideas, immediately by themſelves, without the interven- 
tion of any other ; in which caſe, the mind perceives the 
truth as the eye doth the light, only by being directed 
towards 1t. | 


INVALID, a perſon wounded, maimed, or diſabled. 


for action by age, &c. 
INVECTED, in heraldry, denotes a thing fluted or 
furrowed. = 
INVECTIVE, in rhetorick, differs from reproof, 2 
the latter proceeds from a friend, and is intended for the 
good of the perſon reproved ; whereas the invective is tie 
work of an enemy, and entirely deſigned to vex and give 


uncaſineſs to the perſon againſt whom it is directed. 
INVENTION denotes the act of finding any thing 


INVENTION, in rhetorick, being one of the ſecond 
diviſions of invention, according to Bacon, ſigniſies the 
finding out and choofing of arguments, which the orator 
is to uſe for proving his point, or moving his hearers 
paſſions. | : 5 

IN VEN Tro, in poetry, is applied to whatever 5 
poet adds to the hiſtory of the ſubject he has choſen, 
well as to the new turn he gives it. en the 

INVENTION, in painting, is the choice whic * 
painter makes of the objects that are to enter the compo 


fition of his piece. 


INVENTORY, in law, a catalogue orderly yo 
of all the goods and chattels, of a perſon deceaſed, af 


praiſed by four or more credible men, which * 


nearer to the duodenum, and ſmaller as they approach nary at ſuch time as he ſhall appoint. | INvES- 
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INVENTORY, in trade, a particular liſt or valuation! | INVOLUTION, in algebra, the raiſing any quantity 


ds. K. 78 5 
a NVERSE, a manner of, working the.rule of three or 


rtion, which is contrary to the order of the com- 
ire& rule. In the rule of three direct, the firſt | 


on and d | 
mon 4 he ſecond, as the third is to the fourth; that 


term is to t 


is iH the , 1 
0. in any proportion, the fourth is leſs than the third 


ſame proportion. But in the inverſe rule, the 
term is as much greater than the third, as the ſe- It 
$ leſs than the firſt. 


in the 
fourth 
cond 1 


backwards. ; | OS 
INVERSION, in grammar, the arranging the words]! 


of any phraſe, otherwiſe than in the natural order. It is 
a conſiderable beauty either in verſe or proſe. It gives 
vigour and variety to a ſentence, and keeps the mind in an 
aorceable ſuſpence and expectation of a marvellous turn. 
"INVESTIGATION, properly denotes the finding 
any thing out by the prints of the feet. 

Mathematicians, &c. have hence applied the word to 
the reſpective reſearches in which they are employed. 

INvESTIGATION ofa theme, in grammar, the finding 
out the primitive tenſe, mood, and perſon of any verb 
that is remote from its ſource. | | 

It is abſolutely neceſſary to be acquainted with this 
method of inveſtigation, in order to underſtand a Greek 
author. Clenard was the firſt who introduced the term 
into grammar, 2p 

INVESTING, the conferring on any one the pro- 
perty of a fee, dignity, or office; or ratifying what has 
been obtained elſewhere. 

The emperor of Germany. pretends to a right of in- 
veſting ſeveral princes and ſtates both in the Empire and 
in Italy, En 

In On ING, in the art of war, the opening a ſiege, 
and encamping of an army round a place, to block up its 
avenues, and prevent all ingreſs and egreſs. The cavalry 
always begins to inveſt a place. 

IxVESTING, in law, the putting a perſon in poſſeſſion, 
or giving him livery of ſeiſin. | 

INVESTITURE, denotes both the right and the 


ſecond be. greater than the third, or leſs than the | ponent : | 
duct. a" expreſſes any other power of a; am & ane +* 
is the product of the powers am and an, and an —u 1s 


. 


volved be negative. 


from its root to any height or power aſſigned. 1 

The quantity an expreſſes any power of à in general; 

the exponent () being undetermined ; 
1 


and a—" ex- 


preſſes an, or a negative power of 4 of an equal ex- 


and am x a = m am — me 4&=1 is their pro- 


heir quotient. f 
To raiſe any ſimple quantity to its 2d, 3d, or 4th 


INVERSION, the inverting or turning any thing | power, is to add its exponent twice or four times to itſelf; 
therefore, the 2d power of any quantity is had by doub- 


ing its exponent, and the 3d by trebling its exponent; 


and in general the power expreſſed by m of any quantity 
is had by multiplying the exponent by , as is obvious 
from the multiplication of powers. Thus, the 2d power 
or ſquare of a is a***=a?; its third power or cube is 


and the nt power of à is a***=4@", Allo, 


the. ſquare e a* 1s a* a; the cube of a“ 18 a3 * 4 
=a"*; and the nm" power of a“ is af m. 
of abc is 4 b, the cube is @* c, the ut power 
am Im 6 5 


The ſquare 


The co- efficient muſt alſo be raiſed to the ſame power 


by a continual multiplication of itſelf, as often as an 
unit by itſelf, is contained in the exponent of the power 
required. Thus the cube of 3 4 6 is 3 * 3* 3&* 4³ 43 


Tas”, 
As to the ſigns when the quantity to be involved is 


poſitive, it is obvious that all its powers muſt be poſitive. 
And, when the quantity to be involved 1s negative, yet 
all its powers whoſe exponents are even numbers mult - 
be poſitive; for any number of multiplications of a 
negative, if the number is even, gives a poſitive. 


he power then only can be negative, when its ex- 
nent is an odd number, though the quantity to be in- 
The powers of—a are -a, +a*,. 
45, + a*, -a, &c. Thoſe whoſe exponents are 
2, 4, 6, &c. are poſitive ; but thoſe whole exponents are 
I, 3, 5, &c. are negative. | 

The involution of compound quantities is a more dif- 


ficult operation. The powers of any binomial a+6 are 


act of inveſting a vaſſal. Inveſtiture is either proper or] found by a continual multiplication of it by itſelf, as 


1mproper : proper or true inveſtiture is when the thing 
elt is delivered to the party, as when a perſon is put 
into the poſſeſſion of land, by delivering him a turt or 
lump of earth : improper, when the ſame is conferred by 
delivering a ſword, ſpear, banner, wand, ring, arrow, &c. 
INVOCATION, the a& by which we adore God, 
and implore his affiſtance. The word is Latin, Iuvocatio, 
and derived from in, and voce, to call. | 
The Romaniſts implore the aid of ſaints to intercede 
with God for them. This is one of the grand articles 
of diſpute between the Roman catholicks and the re- 
formed, The practice began in the fifth age in the caſtern 
church, but nothing, as far as appears, like what is now 
practiſed in the church of Rome, there having been no 
canomlzations, proceſſions, maſſes, litanies, prayers, and 
oblations to ſaints at that time. | 
INVOCATION, in poctry, an addreſs at the beginning 
of 4 poem, wherein the poet calls for the aſſiſtance of 
ſome divinity, particularly of his muſe, the god of 
poctry, or that which preſides over the particular ſubje& 
treated of. | 
INVOICE, or INvoYCE, in trade, an account of 
commodities, their value, cuſtoms, proviſion, charges, 
de. ſent by a merchant to bis factor, or correſpondent, 
any other country. — 
'E er Y Invoice, in book- keeping, a book to ſave the 
A trom the eraſures inevitable in taking accounts 
ede of the ſeveral goods received, ſent, or ſold: 
3 . is neceſſary to be very particular, and to render 
mb eaſier to find than they can be in the 
2 . The invoices, here entered, are to be thoſe 
hoe = ought, and ſet to account of ſome other; 
wh A ſold by commiſſion; of goods ſent away 
ks on our account, and thoſe of goods ſold in 
fer ON whereof we or others have the direction. 
ae * the narration is to begin thus: Shipped 
good don - p—A B maſter, bound for the following 
g 22 igned to— for my account, or by order, and 
nods l nt of— Or, it may begin thus: — Invoice of 
Ipped aboard, —&c. 
I | 


A 
* 
2 


- 


follows : 
a +b=the root. 
Xa +b 
-a*+ab 
+ @#+5* 
a*+2 ab+6*=the ſquare or 2d power. 
Xa +b_ . 
. a*+2a*b+ab* 
+a*b+24b* +6? | 
a*+3a*b+3ab*+b*=the curbe or 3d power. 
Xa +b © | 


4 ＋ 34 b+ 3a" bd*+ab5 

+a b+ 3a ? | 
a*+4a*b+6a* b*+4 ab*+b*=the biquadrate or 4tl 
ower. | | 
If the powers of a—b are required, they will be found 
the ſame as the preceding, only the terms in which the 
exponent of 6 is an odd number will be found negative ; 
becauſe an odd number of multiplications of a negative 
produces a negative. Thus the cube of a—b will be 
found to be 43 a* b+3 =: where the 2d and 
4th terms are negative, the exponent of 4 being an odd 
number in theſe terms. In general, the terms of any 

power of a—b are poſitive and negative by turns. 
If it be obſerved, that, in the firſt term of any power 


of a+6, the quantity a has the exponent of the power 


required; that, in the following terms, the exponents 
of a decreaſe gradually by the fame difference (viz. an 
unit) and that in the laſt terms it is never found: the 

wers of “ are in the contrary order; it is not found 
in the firſt term, but its exponent in the 2d term is an 
unit, in the 3d term its exponent is 2; and thus its ex- 
ponent increaſes, till in the laſt term, it becomes equal 
to the exponent of . required. 

As the exponents of à thus decreaſe, and at the ſame 
time thoſe of & increaſe, the ſum of their exponents is 
always the ſame, and is equal to the exponent of the 

wer required. | 

To find the co- efficient of any term, the co- efficient 
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theſe are taken from one of them, they may both join 


the joint. Hoffman ſays, diſeaſes of the joints ſometimes 


of the preceding term being known, you are to divide 
the co-efficient of the preceding term by the exponent! 
of b in the given term, and to multiply the quotient by 
the exponent of à in the ſame term, increaſed by an unit. 

In general, if a+6 is to be raiſed to any power m, 
the terms, without their co-efficients, will be am, 
an — 25, am 2 amn 3, gn 4% 4, am. — 5%, &c. conti- 
nued till the exponent of þ becomes equal to m. 

The co-efficients of the reſpective terms, according to 


| . a 1—1 mT —2 
the laſt rules, will be 1, m, "RIS, REI NROES 
mL „—2 m7 WI „—2 „—3 » Md. 
FPV N 


continued untiLyou have one co- efficient more than there 
are units in m. | 

FJOACHIMITES, in church hiſtory, the diſciples of 
Joachim, a Ciſtertian monk, who was an abbot of 
Flora in Calabria, and a great pretender to inſpiration. 

JOB, or Boot of Jos, a canonical book of the Old 
Teſtament, containing a narrative of a ſeries of affiic- 
tions which befell a man whoſe name was Job. This 
book is filled with thoſe noble, bold and figurative ex- 
preſſions, which conſtitute the very ſoul of poetry. 

JOHN, or the Goſpel of St. JoHN, a canonical book 
of the New Teſtament, containing a recital of the life, 
actions, doctrines and death of our Saviour, written at 
the defire of the Chriſtians of Aſia, by St. John the 
Apoſtle and Evangeliſt. | 

St. Jerom ſays, St. John would not undertake it, but 
on condition they ſhould appoint a publick faſt, to im- 
plore the aſſiſtance of God, and that faſt being ended, 
St. John, filled with the Holy Ghoſt, broke out into 
theſe words. ** In the beginning was the word,” &c. 
The ancients affign two reaſons for this undertaking : 
the firſt is, becauſe in the other three goſpels, there was 
wanting the hiſtory of the beginning of Jeſus Chriſt's 
preaching, till the impriſonment of John the Baptift, 
which, therefore, he applied himſelf particularly to re- 
late. The ſecond reaſon was in order to remove the 
errors of the Cerinthians, Ebionites, and other ſects. 

St. Jon n's Day, the name of two Chriſtian feſtivals, 
one obſerved on the 24th of June, kept in commemora- 
tion of the wonderful circumſtances attending the birth 
of St. John the Baptiſt; and the other on the 27th of 
December, in honour of St. John the Evangeliſt. 

TOINDER, or JoyNnpDER, in law, ſignifies the join- 
ing of two perſons in one ſuit againſt another; as for 
inſtance, if there are two joint-poſſeſſors of goods, and 


in an action to recover them. 

JOINERY, the art of working in wood, or of fitting 
various pieces of timber together. See CARPENTRY. 

JOINT, in general, denotes the juncture of two or 
more things. | | 

The joints of the human body are called by anatomiſts 
articulations. See ARTICULATION. 
Ihe term joint is alſo applied to the ſeparation be- 
tween the ſtones or bricks of a building, uſually filled 
with mortar, plaſter, or cement; allo by carpenters, to 
the ſeveral manners of aſſembling or fitting pieces of wood 
together, as a dove-tail joint, &c. 
Stiffneſs of the JoiNTSs, in ſurgery and medicine, ſome- 
times proceeds from the bones being broken, bruiſed, or 
wounded, eſpecially about the extreme parts, which be- 
ing kept in one poſture, in order for cure, the ſynovia 
of the joints becomes thick, and depraves or quite abo- 
liſhes its motion ; or it may proceed from the bony juice 
proceeding from broken bones, and inſinuating itſelf into 


proceed from ſpaſms of the ligament. 

TointT-ExecurToRs, in law, are when two or 
more perſons are appointed ſuch by will ; in which caſe 
they are accounted but as one fingle perſon ; ſo that 
the actions done by one of them are taken to be the acts 
of all, becauſe they all repreſent the perſon of the teſtator, 

Joint Lives, in law, is where any thing is granted 
or given to two or more during their hves. 

JorxT-TENAN Ts are ſuch as hold lands or tene- 
ments jointly by one title; as where a man grants 
lands, &c. to perſons and their heirs ; ſuch perſons, 
during their joint tenancy muſt jointly plead as well as 
be jointly ſued, which is common to them with copar- 
ceners of lands. 


ION 


JOINTURE, in law, generally implies a ſettlemety 


of lands and tenements made on a woman in configer,. 


tion of marriage. It alſo ſignifies a covenant, by which 
the huſband, or ſome friends of his, aſſures lands, gc; 
to his wife, for the term of her life. 


JOIS TS, or JoysTs, in architecture, thoſe pieces of. 


timber framed into the girders and ſommers, on Which 
the boards ef the floor are laid. Joiſts are from ſix to 
eight inches ſquare, and ought ſeldom to lie at a greater 
diſtance from each other than ten, or at moſt twelve 


inches, nor ought they ever to bear a greater length than 


ten feet, or to be leſs into the wall than eight inches. All 
joiſts on the back of a chimney ought to be laid with 2 
trimmer, at fix inches diſtance from the back. Some 
carpenters fur their joiſts, as they call it; that is, the 
lay two rows of joiſts, one over another, the undermol 
of which are framed level with the under ſide of the lower 
girder; and the uppermoſt, which lie acroſs the lower 
ones, lie level with the upper ſide of the girder. 

JONAH, or Prophecy of Jon AH, a canonical book of 
the Old Teſtament, in which is related, that Jonah was 
ordered to go and prophecy the deſtruction of the Nine. 
vites; but that diſobediently attempting a voyage another 
way, he was diſcovered by the riſing of a ſudden tempeſt 
and caſt into the fea, where he was ſwallowed up by a 
whale, which having lodged him three days and three 
nights in his belly, diſgorged him upon the ſhore; where- 
upon being ſenſible of his paſt danger, and ſurpriſing de- 
liverance, he betook himſelf to the journey and embaſſy 
to which he was appointed; and arriving at Nineveh, 
the metropolis of Aſſyria, he, according to his commiſ- 
ſion, boldly laid open to the inhabitants, their ſins and 
miſcarriages, and proclaimed their ſudden overthrow; 
upon which the whole city, by prayer. and faſting, and 
a Ipeedy repentance, happily averted the divine venge- 
ance, and eſcaped the threatened ruin. 

IONICK ORDER, the third of the five orders af ar- 
chitecture, and is of a more ſlender make than the Dorick 
or Tuſcan; its appearance is ſimple, yet graceful and 
majeſtick; its ornaments are few; ſo that it has been 
compared to a ſedate matron, in decent, rather than 
magnificent attire, See Flate XLIII. fg. 1. 

Among the ancients, the form of the Tonick profile 
appears to have been more poſitively determined than 
that of any other order; for, in all the antiques at Roine 
(the Temple of Concord excepted) it is exactly the fame, 

The modern artiſts have likewiſe been unanimous in 
their opinions ; all of them, excepting Palladio and his 
imitators, having employed the dentil, cornice, and the 
other parts of the profile, nearly as they are found in the 


Colliſſeum, the Temple of Fortune, and the theatre of 


Marcellus. a 

The height of the Tonick column is 18 modules, and 
that of the cntablature 42, or one quarter of the height 
of the column, as in other orders, which is a trifle lels 
than in any of the antique Tonicks. In all the antiques, 


the baſe is attick ; and the ſhaft of the column may either 
| be plain, or fluted with 24 flutings, or 20 only, as in 


the temple of Fortune. The plan of the flutings may be 
a trifle more than a ſemicircle, as in the forum of Nerva, 
becauſe they then appear more diſtinct. The fillets, or 
intervals between them, muſt not be broader than one 
third of the breadth of a fluting, nor narrower than one 
fourth. The ornaments of the capital mult correſpond 
with the flutings of the ſhaft; and there muſt be an 0 
above the middle of each fluting. To render it ſtill 
more beautiful, the volute may be made a little oval an 
inchning. | 

lonick Diartcr, in grammar, a manner of ſpeak- 
ing peculiar to the people of lonia. : 

lox1ck SECT was the firſt of the ancient ſects of phi- 
loſophers; the others were the Italick and [leatick. | The 
founder of this ſe& was Thales, who being a nate © 
Miletus in Ionia, occaſioned his followers to aſſume tle 
appellation of Tonick. Thales was ſucceeded by Anaxi- 
mander, and he by Anaximenes, both of Miletus; one: 
agoras Clazomenius ſucceeded them, and removed . 
ſchool from Aſia to Athens, where Socrates Wi = 
ſcholar. It was the diſtinguiſhing tenet of this fect il 
water was the principle of all natural things: 

Ionick TRANSMIGRATTON Was-ancl 
celebrated epocha; it took its riſe from the reti 


ently a velj 
cat. of the 
Codrus, 
ut 
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Athenian colonies, who, upon the death 
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dut theraſelves under the command of his ſon Neleus, 
and eſtabliſhed the twelve cities of Ionia in Aſia. Theſe 
<clonics, according to Eratoſthenes, were eſtabliſhed fifty 
cars after the return of the Heraclidæ; and, according to 
Marſham, ſeventy-ſeven years after the taking of Troy. 
TONQUIL, in botany, the name of a ſpecies of 
Narciſſus. See Nakrc1ssUs. 2 | 
JOSHUA, a canonical book of the Old Teſtament, 
containing a hiſtory of tlie wars and tranſactions of the 
perion whoſe name it bears. This book may be divided 
into three parts; the firſt of which is a hiſtory of the 
conqueſt of the land of Canaan; the ſecond, which be- 
ins at the twelfth chapter, is a deſeription of that coun- 
try, and the diviſion of it among the tribes; and the 
third compriſed in the two laſt chapters, contains the re- 
newal of the covenant he cauſed the Iſraelites to make, 
and the death of their victorious leader and governor. 
The whole comprehends a term of ſeventeen, or, ac- 
cording to others, of twenty-ſeven years. | 
(OURNAL, a day-book regiſter, or account of what 
palſes daily. | | 
[OURNAL, or DAy-Book, among merchants, is 
that wherein the tranſactions recorded in the waſte-book, 
are prepared to be carried to the ledger, by having their 
proper debtors and creditors alcertained ana pointed out; 
tor a more diſtinct account of which, ſee the article 
Book-KEEPING. | 
JourRNAL, among ſeamen, a certain diary of the oc- 
currences that happen from noon to noon 1n the courſe 
of the voyage, as winds, weather, ſetting and ſhifting of 
fails, and remarking the various courſes and diſtances 


run, which are reduced into one, and corrected by a 


ſolar obſervation. Every thing material that happens to 
the ſhip or her crew is alſo obſerved particularly in this 
journal. 1 
IPECACUANHA, in the materia medica, a W. In- 
dian root, of which there are two kinds, diſtinguiſhed by 
their colour, and brought from different places, but both 
poſlelling the ſame virtues, though in a different degree. 
The one is grey, and brought from Peru; the other is 
brown, and is brought from the Brazils: and theſe are 
indifferently ſent into Europe under the general name of 
ipecacuanha. | 
Theſe two forts have been by ſome ſuppoſed to be the 
roots of two difterent plants : but this 1s a miſtake; the 
only difference is, that one grows in a different place, and 
in a richer and moiſter foil, and is better ſupplied with 
Juices than the other. | 
Ipecacuanha is an excellent, mild, and ſafe emetick ; 
it is alſo a noble reſtringent ; and, given in doſes too 
ſmall to yomit, is the greateſt of all remedies for a dyſen- 
tery. Small doſes of ipecacuanha, are an excellent re- 
medy in diarrhœas of a more ſimple kind; and in the 
fluor albus we hardly know a better medicine. 
IRENARCHA, a military officer in the Greek em- 
pire, whole buſineſs was to provide for the peace and ſe- 
curity of the provirices. | 
IRIS, in meteorology, therain-bow. See RAIN-Bow. 
Iris, in anatomy, a membrane of the eye, which is a 
ſiriped variegated circle round the pupil. See Ey x. 
luis, alſo denotes thoſe changeable colours that ſome- 
times appear in the glaſſes of teleſcopes, microſcopes, &C., 
to called from their reſemblance to a rain-bow, It is in 
like manner applied to that coloured ſpectrum which a 
Ulangular priſmatick glaſs will project on a wall, when 
placed at a proper angle in the ſun-heams. | 
IRON, Mears, in natural hiſtory, a greyiſh metal, 
ſoon tarniſhing in the air to a duſky blackiſh hue, and in 
no long time contracting a yellowiſh or rediſh ruſt. It 
1s the moſt ſonorous of the metals except copper; the 
lardeſt and moſt elaſtick of them all; hence its excellence 
tor mechanick inftruments : it is made into tools, by 
Which all the others are filed, drilled, and cut; and 18 
he only one that ſtrikes ſparks with flint. It ſpreads 
diffcultly under the hammer, but may be extended to a 
cat degree, drawn into wire, as ſlender as the fineſt 
seit is more eafily malleable when ignited than when 
5 9 8 5 ſome of the other metals, though ductile 
my: cold, become quite brittle by heat. It is lighter, 
Widerably, than copper; and a little heavier than tin. 


IR O 


and this not only from the application of actual fire, but 
likewiſe from ſtrong hammering, friction, or other me- 
chanick violence. It nevertheleſs melts the moſt diffi- 
cultly of all the metals; requiring, in its molt fufible 


ſtate, an intenſe bright white heat. When perfectly mal- 
leable, it is not fuſible at all, without additions, or the 


immediate contact of the burning fuel; and when melted, 
it loſes that quality, which deprives it at the ſame time 
of the other, as if fuſibility and malleability were in this 
metal incompatible. 
Solutions of iron made in acids give a yellow ſtain to 
linen, &c. and ftrike a black colour with galls and other 
vegetable aſtringents. Theſe are very valuable properties 
of iron to the calico-printer, the ſtainer of leather, wood, 
&c. and the dyer. For linen and leather, the metal is 
commonly diſſolved in four whey or ſmall beer; for dye- 
ing, the vitriol is made uſe of. This metal affords alſo, 
in its calces, red and yellow pigments to the painter; and 
a fine blue in the preparation, called from the place where 
it was firſt diſcovered, Berlin or Pruſſian blue. A flight 
ſolution of vitriol has been employed by ſome as an aſſay 
liquor for diſtinguiſhing French brandies from common 
ſpirits prepared in imitation of them; French brandy 
having uſually an aſtringent impregnation from the oaken 


caſks in which it has been kept, and hence ſtriking a 


bluiſh or black colour with the chalybeate ſolution; 
whilſt ſpirits tinctured only with molaſſes, burnt ſugar, 
&c. give no ſuch colour. 
blue colour depends, ſhews that it is no certain teſt: all 
ſpirits will exhibit it if impregnated with aſtringents; and 
French brandies will not, without ſuch impregnation. 


earth. Mr. Lewis ſays he never ſaw a ſpecimen of pure 
native iron; but the maſſes which have been ſhewn him 
for ſuch, were either not attracted by the magnet, or not 
diſſoluble in aqua-fortis. Its ores on the other hand are 
extremely plentiful in almoſt all parts of Europe: but 
South America, ſo rich in gold and ſilver, has little/of 
this moſt uſeful metal, The richeſt ores of iron are com- 
pact and ponderous, of a, browniſh, rediſh brown, or 
red colour: they ſcarcely ever participate of perfect ſul- 
phur, the pyritæ excepted, and contain but little foreign 
matter: ſuch are, the magnet, the hæmatites or blood- 
ſtone, the common iron-ſtone, and ruddle. 
ning down of the iron-ſtone requires no particular ma- 
nagement, a ſtrong charcoal hre being the principal point; 


O * 
Smelting of IRON Ores.— The ores of iron are com- 


monly calcined previous to the fuſion; the harder ones, 


though they ſhould contain nothing ſulphureous or arſe- 
nical, requiring that proceſs to render them pulverable. 
In the large works, a quantity of the ore is placed on a 
bottom of wood or charcoal, intermingled with ſtrata of 
the ſame kind of fuel; the pile carried up to a conſidera- 
ble height, and ſet on fire. 

The fuſion is performed in furnaces twenty or thirty 
feet high, and eight or ten feet wide in the middle, but 
narrower above and below. The furnace is charged at 
top with charcoal, and the fire excited by large bellows 
moved by water. When the whole internal ſurface ap- 
pears of a ſtrong white heat, the ore is thrown in, by 
little at a time, with charcoal over it, and commonly a 
portion of limeſtone, the true uſe of which is probably, 
not as has been generally ſuppoſed, to abſorb ſulphur, 
but to promote the fuſion. The ore, gradually melting, 
drops down through the fuel into the receiver or bottom 
of the furnace, where a paſſage is open for taking off the 
ſcum or droſs. The metal, now in ſtrong fuſion, is let 
out, by a tap-hole, into furrows made in a bed of ſand: 
the large maſs, which ſets in the main furrow, is called 
by the workmen a ſow, and the leſſer ones pigs of iron. 
Chimney- backs, ſtoves, garden- rollers, &c. are formed 
of this rough metal taken out of the receivers with ladles, 
and caſt into moulds made of fine ſand. Two or three 
tons of iron are run off in twenty-four hours: before 
the force of water was called in aid to work the bellows, 
ſcarce an hundred weight could be obtained in a day, and 
a large quantity of the metal was left in the droſs: hence, 
in ſome places, the flags of the old works are now re- 
melted to advantage along with freſh ore. From the 
richneſs of the ſlags of different ores left by former times, 


3 the only metallick body which attracts, or is at- 
1 ed by, the magnet, one of its oẽn ores. | 
ron grows red-hot much ſooner than any other metal, 


o. II. No; 42 | | 


"2. 0 


ſome have been miſled into an opinion, that the metal 
was regenerated in them. s 


From 2 great conſumption of wood in this buſineſs, 
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Iron is exceeding rarely, if ever, found native in the 
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and its ſcarcity in ſome places where there are rich mines ISATAH, or the Prophecy of Is ALA: a canonical book 
of iron, attempts have been made to ſubſtitute other fuels. |of the Old Teſtament. Iſaiah is the firſt of the fou 
Peat has been found to anſwer tolerably well: in ſome|greater prophets, the other three being Jeremiah, Ezekie! 
parts of England, a quantity of this has for a confidera- and Daniel. This prophet was of royal blood, his fathe, 
ble time been mixed with the charcoal; and a patent has} Amos being brother to Azariah, king of Judah. Te 
been lately obtained for running down the ore with peat five firſt chapters of this prophecy relate to the reign of 
alone. Pit-coal renders the iron hard and brittle: this Uzziah; the viſion, in the ſixth chapter, happened in 
inconvenience is faid to be in a good meaſure prevented, | the time of Jotham; the next chapters to the fifteenth 
by previouſly coaking the coal, as is cuſtomary to fit it] include his ' prophecies under the reign of Ahaz; and 
for the drying of malt. thoſe that were made under the reigns of Hezekiah and 

The impure iron, as run from the ore, is melted down] Manafleh, are related in the next chapters to the end 
in another furnace, intermixed with charcoal; a ſtrong| The ſtile of this prophet is noble, ſublime, and florid. 
blaſt of air being impelled on the ſurface of the metal, by | Grotius calls him the Demoſthenes of the Hebrews, He 
which its fuſion is remarkably promoted. On diſcon- had the advantage, above the other prophets, of improy. 
tinuing the action of the bellows, the iron thickens into] ing his diction by converſing with men of the greateſt 
a maſs called a loop, which is conveyed under a large] parts and elocution, and this added a ſublimity, force 
hammer raiſed by the motion of a water-mill. The iron, and majeſty to what he ſaid. He impartially reproved 
beat into a thick ſquare, is heated till ready to melt, and|the vices of the age in which he lived, and openly dif. 
forged again: by a few repetitions of this proceſs, it be- played the judgments of God that were hanging over the 

comes completely malleable, and is at length formed into Jewiſh nation; at the ſame time denouncing vengeance 
bars for ſale. A large quantity of vitreous ſcoria ſeparates | on the Aſſyrians, Egyptians, Ethiopians, Moabites, Eq. 
both in the fuſion and the forging : the rough caſt iron, |mites, Syrians, and Arabians, who were- inſtrument} 
obtained from ſome ores, loſes more than half its weight|in inflicting thoſe judgments. He foretold the delive- 
in being made into bars. | rance of the Jews from their captivity in Babylon, by the 

Preparation of IRON, in medicine, are, 1. The crudeſhand of Cyrus king of Perſia, an hundred years before 
filings, reduced to an impalpable powder, greatly re-|it came to paſs ; but the moſt remarkable of his predie- 
commended in female diſorders. tions are thoſe concerning the Meſſiah, in which he nor 

2. The crocus martis. only foretold his coming in the fleſh, but all the great 

3. The flores martiales, or flowers of iron. and memorable circumſtances of his life and death. 

4. The fal martis, or ſalt of iron, which is prepared} ISATIS, wead, in botany, a genus of plants whoſe 
thus: mix together a quart of water, and eight ounces flower conſiſts of four oblong cruciform petals, turning 
of the oil of vitriol; pour the oil of vitriol in by a little at|gradually ſmaller towards the ungues : the fruit is an ob- 
a time: put the mixed liquor into a glaſs-veſſel, and add|long lanceolated obtuſe compreſſed pod, containing two 
to it four ounces of the filings of iron: when the ebulli- | valves, and conſiſting of one cell, which incloſe an ovate 
tion is over, evaporate the liquor to a pellicle, and ſet it|comprefled ſeed in the centre of the fruit. | 
to ſhoot, there will then be a green vitriol or falt found] The common woad which is cuftivated in ſeveral parts 
in fair cryſtals; dry them for-ule. of England for the purpoſes of dying, is a biennial plant, 

This ſalt is one of the moſt powerful preparations off and raiſed from the ſeed, which ſhould be ſown in July 

8 this metal; it opens obſtructions of all kinds, ſtrengthens|or Auguſt, and afterwards hoed in the ſame manner as 
= the viſcera, is an excellent medicine in cachexies, and|1is practiſed with turnips. 
1 | deſtroys worms. | A woad blue is a very deep blue, almoſt black, and is 
[i 5. Tincture of iron, with ſpirit of falt, is made thus: |a blue of ſo many tints, that the dyers have a ſcale by 
| take filings of iron, half a pound; Glauber's ſpirit of ſea which they compoſe the ſeveral caſts or degrees of woad, 
| falt, three pounds; rectified ſpirit of wine three pints : [from the brighteſt to the deepeſt. With this plant the 
digeſt the ſpirit of falt and the filings together, without ancient Britons uſed to paint themſelves : it is not much 
| heat, as long as the ſpirit will work upon them; then] uſed in medicine, but accounted very aſtringent, and 
Fi after the feces have ſubſided, pour off the clear liquor, ſeffectual in ſtopping hemorrhages. 
9 evaporate it to one pound, and to this add the ſpirit off ISCHAEMUM, in botany, a genus of plants pro- 
wine. "This has the ſame virtues as the crocus martis. [ducing male and female flowers ; the male 1s a ſmall bi- 
See CRocus. | valvular glume, placed on the calyx of the female flower, 
6. Chalybeate, or fteel-wine, is made in the follow-|which is a biflorous gloom ; the ſeed is ſingle, and in- 
ing manner: take filings of iron, four ounces; cinnamon | volved in the calyxes and corollulæ. The whole plant F 
and mace, of each halt an ounce ; of rhenith wine, two ofa fragrant aromatick ſmell, and is accounted cephalick. 
quarts; infuſe them a month, without heat, often ſhaking | ISCHIADICK, in anatomy, a name given to two cru- 
the veſſel, and then filter it off for ule. [ral veins, called the greater and leſſer iſchias. See VEIN: 
This wine is an excellent ſtomachick and aperient; a} ISCHIUM, in anatomy, the name of a bone deſcribed 
moderate glaſs may be drank once or twice a day, or it] under the article innominata oſſa. See INNo MINAT4 
may be mixed in apozems of the aperient vegetables. ISCHURY, Iſcburia, in phyſick, a ſuppreſſion of 
IRONY, in rhetorick, is when a perſon ſpeaks con-|urine. The word is Greek, :xsgpia, and formed from 
trary to his thoughts, in order to add force to his diſ-icð, to retain, and x, urine. a 
| courſe; whence Quintilian calls it diverfiloguium. Thus, | Women with child are often troubled with an entre 
1 when a notorious villain is ſcornfully complimented with |ſupprefſion of urine; the moſt general cauſes of which 
| the titles of a very honeſt and excellent perſon ; the cha- are gravel and ſtone, an inflammation of the neck of the 
1 racter of the perſon commended, the air of contempt that] bladder, owing to the piles; or a ſtrangulation of the 
appears in the ſpeaker, and the exorbitancy of the com- |neck of the bladder betwixt the os pubis and head of the 
mendations, ſufficiently diſcover the diſſimulation or ĩrony. child, when it is ſunk down very low. N 
IRRADIATION, the act of emitting ſubtile efflu- In the two firſt cafes, general remedies, as bleeding, 
via, like the rays of the ſun every way. ſlemollient clyſters, and gentle purges with ſoftening de 
IRRATIONAL, an appellation given to ſurd num- |coCtions, are of great uſe; but nothing gives ſo ſpeedy a 
bers and quantities. See NUMBER, QUANTITY, and|reliefas a catheter. But when the head of the child is 
SURD- ſunk very low, and preſſes ſtrongly againſt the os pub, 
IRREGULAR, ſomething that deviates from the com- | the catheter will not paſs; and then the remedy 18 10 put 
mon forms, or rules; thus we ſay an irregular fortification, |back the child's head, which immediately gives ber 
an irregular figure, &c. See Fox TIF IS AT ION, &c. |to the urine to come away without uſing the catheter: 
IRREGULAR, in grammar, ſuch inflections of words | La Motte makes a diſtinction betwixt a ſuppreſſion - 
as vary from the general rule; thus we ſay, irregular|retention of urine. In the latter caſe the patient has a 
nouns, irregular verbs, &c. 7 quent motions to make water, without being able to 5 
IRREGULAR BODIES are ſolids not terminated byf it. But in a total ſuppreſſion of urine the patient 15 
| 5 1 | ter, and! 
equal and fimilar ſurfaces. | ſeldom or never any inclination to make Water, a 
IRREGULAR COLUMN, in architecture, a column] any happen, it is done in a moment: this laſt is the 
which does not only deviate from the proportions of any] dangerous. | adder 
of the five orders, but whoſe ornaments, whether in the? To diſcharge the urine by a puncture of the bl 4 
, ſed ; inter 
ſhaft or capital, are abſurd and ill choſen. ; is never undertaken, when relief can be had from nal 
25 I | : | 
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nal medicines, or the introduction of the catheter. jury is called a general iſſue: and in like manner, if a 


1. When the neck of. the bladder 1s greatly inflamed, 
whereby the urethra is contracted. 2. A caruncle, ci- 
catrix, or hard tubercle may obſtruct the paſſage. 3. The 
introduction of the catheter in old men is ſometimes im- 
racticable from the ſtricture or wrinkles of the urethra. 
From the diſtention of its ſpongy ſubſtance with blood. 
: From a ſcirrhoſity or preternatural tumour of the proſ- 
tate gland. Laſtly, from a ſtone lodged in the neck of 
the bladder. Upon ſuch occaſions recourſe muſt be had 
to this operation ; and among the various methods made 
uſe of, Heiſter prefers the following, namely, to make 
an inciſion on the left fide of the ſuture of the perito- 
næum into the body of the bladder, ſo as not to injure its 
neck, with a trochar and cannula. After which the 
nerforator is extracted, but the cannula remains there 
for the more ready diſcharge of the urine, by which 
means both the operation and cure are greatly facilitated. 
Nor is it improper to paſs one or two fingers into the anus 
for the better direction of the inſtrument into the bladder, 
and the preſervation of the rectum. 1 
When the cauſe is removed, the tube may be ex- 
tracted, and the wound healed by the application of bal- 
fam of capivi. | 
ISINGLASS, fee IcuTHyYocoLLA: 


ISLAND, /e, a tract of land, quite encompaſſed | 


with ſalt or freſh water: and thus it ſtands contradiſtin- 

iſhed from the continent or terra firma Several na- 
turaliſts are of opinion that iſlands were formed at the 
deluge; others think that they have been rent and ſepa- 
rated from the continent by violent ſtorms, inundations, 
and earthquakes. Theſe laſt have obſerved, that the E. 
Indies which abound in iſlands more than any other part 
of the world, are likewiſe more annoyed with earthquakes, 
tempeſts, lightning, vulcanos, &c. „ 

TSLES, in architecture, the ſides or wings of a building. 

ISOCHRONAL, IsocHRONE, or Iso c HRON Os, 
is applied to ſuch vibrations of a pendulum, as are per- 
formed in the ſame ſpace of time, as all the vibrations or 
ſwings of the ſame pendulum are, whether the arches it 
deſcribes be longer or ſhorter: for when it deſcribes a 
ſhorter arch, it moves ſo much the ſlower, and when a 
long one proportionably faſter. EO 
ls0curRONAL LINE, that in which a heavy body is 
ſuppoſed to deſcend without any acceleration. dee Ac- 
CELERATION. | | 

ISOMERIA, in algebra, a method of freeing an 
equation from fractions, by reducing them to one com- 
mon denominator, and then multiplying each member 
of the equation by that common denominator. This is 
the ſame with converſion of equations. 

ISOPERIMETRICAL FiGures, ſuch as have 

equal circumferences. It is demonſtrated in geometry, 
that among Iſoperimetrical figures, that is the greateſt 
which contains moſt ſides or angles. Hence it follows, 
that the circle is the moſt capacious of all figures which 
have the ſame circumference with it. 
perimetrical triangles, which have the ſame baſe, and one 
ot them two ſides equal, and the other unequal ; that is, 
the greater whoſe ſides are equal. That of Iſoperime- 
trical figures, whoſe ſides are equal in number, that is 
the greateſt which is equilateral and equiangular. 

ISOSCELES, TRIANCGLE, in geometry, a triangle 
which has two equal ſides, as A B C (plate X LI. fig. 6.) 
where the fide A B is equal to A C, and a line drawn 
from the top or vertex A, cutting the baſe into two equal 
parts at D, 1s perpendicular to the baſe. 

ISSUANT, ing, in heraldry, when a lion or 

other animal, in a coat of arms, ſeems juſt coming out 
rom under a chief, feſſe, houſe, wood, &c. and only 
lhews half his body. 

SSUE, in law, denotes the children begotten be- 
een a man and his wife; ſometimes the profits ariſing 
from amerciaments or fines; ſometimes the profits of 
nds and tenements; but more frequently, a point in 
aa matter depending in ſuit, upon which the parties 
Join, and put their cauſe to the trial of a jury. Iſſue in 

Us laſt ſenſe is either general or ſpecial. 

General Iss UE, that whereby it is referred to a jury of 
* men to bring in their verdict, whether or no the de- 
endant hath done any ſuch thing as the plaintiff lays to 

's charge. Thus if it be an offence againſt any ſtatute, 


That of two Iſo- | 


JUD 


man complain of any private wrong, which the defendant 
denies, and pleads no wrong, nor diſfeifin, and this be 
referred to a jury, it is likewiſe the general iſſue. 

Special Iss uE, that wherein ſpecial matters being al- 


and go to a demurrer, if it be a point of law; or to a 
trial by a jury, if it be a queſtion about any fact; as in 
aſſault and battery, where the defendant pleads that the 
plaintiff ſtruck firſt; | 

Is8vgs, in phyſick, ſmall artificial apertures made in 
a fleſhy part of the body, to drain off ſuperfluous or 
noxious humours. | 

ITCH, a diſeaſe of the ſkin, which is corrupted by 
a ſharp humour, and attended by a violent itching. 

This. troubleſome diſeaſe is occaſioned by minute in- 
ſets, which lay their eggs in the furrows of the ſkin, 
where they are ſoon hatched by the natural warmth of 
the body, and gnaw and tear the fibres. It is eaſily cured 
by waſhing the puſtles often with a ſolution of nitre in 
water. See IMPETIGO:; 

ISTHMIA, or IsTuMian GAMES, wha, one of 
the four ſolemn games which were celebrated every fifth 
year in Greece; fo called from the Corinthian iſthmus, 
where they were kept. | 

ITINERANT Jupces, a name formerly given to 
thoſe judges who were ſent into ſeveral counties to hear 
cauſes. A | 

JUBILEE, a time of publick and ſolemn feſtivity 
among the antient Hebrews. 
year: it began about the autumnal equinox, and was 
proclaimed by found of trumpet throughout all the coun- 
try. At this time all ſlaves were releaſed, all debts an- 
nihilated, and all lands, houſes, wives and children, 
however alienated, were reſtored to their firſt owners, 
During this whole year all kind of agriculture was for- 


tage, and other productions of the earth, in the ſame 
manner as in the ſabbatick, or ſeventh year. As this was 
deſigned to put the Iſraelites in mind of their Egyptian 
ſervitude, and to prevent their impoſing the like upon their 
brethren, it was not obſerved by the gentile proſelytes. 

JUDE, the epiſtle of, a canonical book of the New 
Teſtament, calculated to correct the diſorderly lives and 
impious doctrines which had corrupted the faith and 
morals of the Chriſtians. St. Jude draws them in lively 
colours, as men giving up to their paſſions, full of vanity, 
conducting themſelves by worldly wiſdom, and not by 
the Spirit of God, | 

In the early ages of Chriſtianity, ſeveral rejected this 
epiſtle becauſe the apocryphal book of Enoch and the 
aſcenſion of Moſes are quoted in it. Neverthelets, it is 


writings : and Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian and 
Origin, quote it as written by Jude, and reckon it among 
the books of ſacred ſcripture. 

JUDGE, a chief magiſtrate of the law, appointed 
to hear criminal cauſes, to explain the laws, and to paſs 
{ſentence according to the verdict brought in by the fore- 
man of the jury. d ee 

Book of JUDGEs, a canonical book of the Old Teſta- 
ment, ſo called from its relating the ſtate of the Iſraelites, 
under the adminiſtration of many illuſtrious perſons 
who were called judges, from their being both the civil 
and the military governors of the people, and who were 
raiſed up by God upon ſpecial occaſions, after the death 
of Joſhua, till the time of their making a king. In 
the time of this peculiar polity, there were ſeveral re- 
markable occurrences, which are recorded in this book. 
It acquaints us with the groſs impiety of a new genera- 
tion which ſprung up after the death of Joſhua, and 
gives us a ſhort view of the diſpenſations of God to- 
wards this people, ſometimes relieving and delivering 
them, and at others, ſeverely chaſtiſing them by the 
hands of their enemies, | 

The book of Judges 1s uſually divided into two parts ; 
the one containing the hiſtory of the judges from Oth- 
nie] to Sampſon, which ends with the 16th chapter; the 
other containing ſeveral memorable actions, which were 
performed in or about the time of the Judges, from the 


book is wholly unknown: ſome. aſcribe it to Samuel, 


i 


ud the defendant plead not guilty, this being put to a 


| others to Hezekiah, and others to Ezra. 
JUDGs» 


ledged by the defendant, both parties join on this point, 


This was kept every 50th 


bidden, and the poor had the benefit of the harveſt, vin- 


to be found in all the ancient catalogues of the ſacred 


17th chapter to the end of the book. The author of this 
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ther act of the human ſoul, whereby it compares its 


it was made to conſiſt by Joſeph Scaliger in 1580, be- 


the moon, and the firſt of the indiction cycle, and ſo 


the Julian period ſought. On the contrary, having che 


JUL 


| JUDGMENT, among logicians, a faculty, or ra- year of the Julian period given, ſubtrat 4713, and the 


ideas, and perceives their agreement or diſagreement. 
See KNOWLEDGE. PTY 1 

JouDGMENT, in law, the ſentence of the judges upon 
a ſuit, &c. 


JR 5 


remainder will be the year ſought. _ 0 


JULUS, in botany, the ſame with what is othergig. 


called catkins or amentaceous flowers. See the artiche 


AMENTACEOUS.. ; a 
JuLvus 1s alſo the name of an inſect very common 


JvupGMENTs for Crimes, in caſe of treaſon or felony, among rubbiſh, and called in Engliſh the gally-worm; 
muſt be by an expreſs ſentence, an outlawty, or abju- it is furniſhed with a great number of feet, has the poye; 
ration: and no judgment can be inflicted contrary to of rolling itſelf up like a ball when touched, and is e. 


law, or that is not appointed by act of parliament. 


teemed a very valuable medicine in the jaundice and ſup- 


JupGMENTSs for Debts, are acknowledged by a per- preſſion of urine. 


ſon's giving a general warrant of attorney to any attor- 
ney of the court in which it is to be acknowledged, to 
appear for him at the ſuit of the party to whom the ſame 
is to be done, and to file common bail, receive a decla- 
ration, and then to plead, non ſum informatus, I am not 
informed; or to let it paſs nihil dicit, he ſays nothing; 
upon which judgment is entered for want of a plea. 

JUGERUM, in Roman antiquity, a ſquare of 120 
Roman feet; its proportion to the Engliſh acre being as 
10,000 to 16,000 and 97. See MEASURE. 

JUGULAR, in anatomy, an appellation given to 
two veins of the neck, which ariſe from the ſubclavians: 
1. The external jugular, diſtributed over the external 
parts of the head, and which in its ſeveral parts receives 
different denominations from them, as the frontal, tem- 
poral, occipital, &c. vein, 2. The internal jugular, 
which gives ramifications to the larynx, the pharynx, 
the muſcles of the os hyoides, and to the tongue; thoſe 
which are under its vertex being called raninæ. But 
beſides theſe branches, its trunk terminates in a diver- 
ticulum, called a jugular ſack, and brings back the blood 
from the ſinuſes of the dura mater, and from the brain. 
There are alſo certain glands in the anterior part of the 
neck, called jugular. . 

_ JUICE, a liquid ſubſtance that conſtitutes part of the 
compoſition of plants, being diffuſed through their ſolid 
parts, and ſerving for their growth and nouriſhment. 
This is the ſame to plants, as blood is to animals. There 
are juices of divers kinds, and of all taſtes and colours. 
Dr. Liſter obſerves, that moſt juices of plants coagu- 
late; and he adds, that as the juices of plants ſeem. to 
be compounded of liquors of different kinds, it is pro- 
bable, if the caſeous part be narcotick, the whey may not 
be ſo; or the one may be hurtful, and the other a good 
medicament. | 
Ju ic allo denotes the fluids or humours in an animal 
body. | | | 
Pancreatick Jule, a kind of liquor ſecreted in the 
glands of the pancreas. 

JUJUBES, Fujube, in the materia medica, the name 
of a fruit of the pulpy kind, produced on a tree called by 
authors ziziphus, which Linnæus makes a ſpecies of 
rhamnus. 79 

_ JULEP, julap, juleb, Fulepus, and Fulapium, in phar-| 
macy, an alterative medicine, unknown to the ancient 
Greeks, and invented by the Arabians, compoſed chiefly 
of diſtilled waters, &c. and {weetened with ſugar or proper 
ſirups. | 

JULIAN XEAR, in chronology, the old account of 
the year, ſo called from its founder Julius Cæſar; and 
by that name 1s diſtinguiſhed from the new or Gregorian 
account, which is now to be uſed in England, and is 
followed in moſt parts of Europe. See BISSEXTILE. 

 JuLian Period, in chronology, a period fo called, | 
as being adapted to the Julian year. It is made to com- 
mence before the creation of the world. Its principal 
advantage lies here, that the ſame years of the cycles of 
the ſun, moon, and indiction, of which three cycles 


longing to any year of this period, will never fall together 
again till after the expiration of 7980 years. There is 
taken ſor the ſirſt year of this period, that which hath 
the firſt of the cycle of the ſun, the firſt of the cycle of 


reckoning on. | 
The firſt year of the Chriftian æra is always, in our 
ſyſtems of chronology, the 4.7 14th of the Julian period. 
To find what year of the Julian period any given year 
of Chriſt anſwers to. To the given year-of Chriſt add 
4.713, becauſe ſo many years of the Julian period were 
expired before A. D. 1; and the ſum gives the year of 


or bailiffs. 


JUL, in chronology, the ſeventh month of the year 
ſo called in honour of Julius Cæſar; before whoſe time 
it was known by the name of quintilis, as being the fifth 
month of the old Roman year. | 

JuLY-FLOwER. See CARNATION and Srocx. 

JUMENTA, in zoology, the name by which Lin. 
næus calls the ſixth order of quadrupeds, the character. 
iſtick of which is, that the teeth of all the animals belong. 
ing to it are placed in a different manner from thoſe in 
the other five orders. Tothis order belong the elephant, 
rhinoceros, hippopotamos, horſe, and hog. _ 5 

JUNE, the fixth month of the civil year, during 
which the ſun enters Cancer, | : 

JUNIPER, awell-knownever-greenſhrub, growingin 
many parts of Europe, in woods and mountainous places, 

The berries are ſuppoſed to contain the whole virtves 
of the plant, and ſhould be choſen freſh, plump, full of 
pulp, and of a ſtrong taſte; and theſe, when. uſed in 
medicine, are powerful attenuants, diureticks, and car- 
minati ves: they diſſolve viſcid humours in the firſt paſ⸗- 
ſages, and are conſequently a remedy for the flatulencies 
which theie diſorders occaſion. They are given in caſes 
of the gravel and other nephritick complaints, in infrac- 
tions of the viſcera, and in ſuppreſſions of the menſes; 
and are often made ingredients in clyſters. 

The berries chewed, or the eſſential oil taken only in 
a few drops, give the urine the ſame ſweet violet- ſcent 
that it has after taking turpentine, But theſe berries are 
not to be given indiſcriminately; for in bot habits they 
often counteraCt the very purpoſes intended to be anſwered 
by them, and their uſe ſucceeded with heat, even ſup— 
preſſion of urine, flatulencies, and ſwellings of the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines: therefore, in all caſes where there 
is danger of an inflammation, either in the prime viz or 
in the kidnies, the uſe of juniper-berries is to be avoided, 
We keep no preparation of them in the ſhops, except the 
eſſential oil made by diſtillers with water in the uſual 
way; and this is ſeldom made at home, but the imported 
kind is commonly adulterated with oil of turpentine. We 
uſed to keep a diſtilled ſpirituous water of juniper in the 
ſhops; but the vulgar getting an opinion of its being a 
pleaſant dram, the making of it became the buſineſs not 
only of the apothecary, but of the diſtiller, who ſold it 
under the name of geneva, See GENEVA. 

JUN, in the ſea language, old cables cut into ſhort . 
pieces, and given to boatſwains for making ſwabs, plats, 
and nippers ; as alſo to the ſhip-carpenters, and to poor 
people, to be picked into oakam, for caulking ſhips, &c. 
JUNO, in aſtronomy, the name by which ſome call 
the ſecond of Jupiter's ſatellites. See JUPITER- 

JUNTA, Jux ro, or JuncTo, in matters of goverl- 
ment, denotes a ſele& council for taking cognizance of 
affairs of great conſequence, which require ſecrecy. | 
IVORY, Ebur, in natural hiſtory, &c. a hard, folid, 
and firm ſubſtance, of a white colour, and capable of 2 
very good poliſh. It is the tuſk of the elephant, and 15 
hollow from the baſe to a certain height, the cavity being 
filled with a ſoft medullary ſubſtance. Theſe tuſks gro# 
on each fide of the elephant's trunk in form of a horn. 
Each tuſk is ſeven or eight feet in length, and as thick 25 
a man's thigh at the baſe, and almoſt ſolid; and both 
together ſometimes weigh about three hundred and thirty 
ounds. ; 

JUPITER, u, in aſtronomy, one of the ſupe!1”? 
lanets, remarkable for his brightneſs. It has tW·o ſigns 
of the zodiack, called its houſes; viz. ſagettary, 4, in 
piſces, X. See plate IV. fig. 9 and 12. See PLANET. , 

JuyrTEeR, inalchymy, denotes the philoſopher's gol. 

JurirER, in chemiſtry, denotes tin. . 

JURATS, Furati, magiſtrates in the nature of al oi 
men, that govern corporations, together with the may 
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JURISCONSULTUS, by contraction ] C ts, among Jus ro, Juſticiarius, in a legal ſenſe, a perſon l. 
the Romans, a perſon learned in the law, who was con-] puted by the king to adminiſter juſtice to his ſubjects, \ 
falted on the interpretation of the laws and cuſtoms, and. whoſe authority ariſes from his deputation, and not by 1 
difficult points in law-ſuits. . 1 „ right of magiſtracy. VVV — 9 1 ee 
JU RISDICTION, a power veſted in any perſon to do], JUSTICEs /e Peace, are perſons appointed by the | 1 * 
juſtice in caſes of complaint that are brought before him; | king's conimithon to keep the peace of the coynty in 1 Ma M 
JURISPRUDENCE, the ſcience of the laws, rights; which they refide; and ſome of theſe, whio are ſuperior l 1 
cuſtoms, ſtatutes, &c. neceſſary for the diſtributing juſtice. | in rank or quality, are called juſtices of the quorum, and 1 Wl: 
JURIS UTRUM, in law, 1s a writ in behalf of a without the preſence or aſſent of theſe, or at Idaſt one of f i 1 
clergyman, whoſe predeceſſor has alienated the lands be- them, no buſineſs of importance can be diſpatched. 1 bj 
lonaing to his church. 4 133 n J USTICES within Liberties, are juſlices of the peace bi fi 4 
10 RO R, in law, ſignifies any perſon ſworn on a jury. | who have the ſame authority in cities or other corporate l 

| JURY, in law, denotes 24 or 12 men ſworn to en- | towns as the others have in counties, and their power is 0 
ure of a matter of fact, and declare the truth, upon] the fame; only theſe laſt have the aſſize of ale and beer, 1 
ſoch evidence as ſhall, be delivered them touching the | wood and victuals, &c. 1 | th 
matter in queſtion. The jury 1s to be choſen out of the] JuUsTICE-SEAT 1s the higheſt foreſt court, always 13 
ſame rank with the perſon accuſed ; and, if he be a fo- held before the lord chief juſtice in eyre of the foreſt; in 1 
reigner, he may demand a jury half foreigners and half which court tines are et for offences, and judgments given. 1 
Engiithmen. VVV : | 4 5 JUSTICIARY, or Grart of JUSTIC1 ARY, in Seot- | l 
Juries are, in theſe Kingdoms, the ſupreme judges in] land, a court of ſupreme juriſdiction of all criminal i 
all courts and in all cauſes in which either the lite, pro- . 6 3 SIGs | | 1 
perty, or reputation of any man is concerned : this is the JUSTIFICATION, in law, ſignifies a maintaining 4 'F if 
diſtinguiſhing privilege of every Briton, and one of the or ſhewing a ſufficient reaſon in court, why the defendant J 10 
moſt glorious advantages of our conſtitution; for as every did what he is called to anſwer. TT 1 | ie 
one is tried by his peers, the meaneſt fubject is as ſafe JusTIFICATION, in a religious ſenſe, is a gracious | 'f 1 
and free as the greateſt. | act of God, whereby he pardons and accepts of ſinners | 10 


All criminal cauſes muſt firſt be tried by a grand jury, [on account of Chriſt's righteouſneſs imputed to them, 
which commonly conſiſts of 24 men of greater note than | and received by faith. Kom. v. 16, 18. 
the petit jury, who are choſen indifferently out of the e It ſometimes ſignifies a proof, or confirmation of our 
whole country, and no man can ſuffer the diſgrace of |juſtification ; as Rom. iv. 25. Abo [viz. IE SuS CHRIST] | 
being tried in any ignominious cauſe, without their firſt was delivered for our offences, and was raiſed again for our 13 
finding him guilty ; if they find him innocent, he is im- Juſtification.” LO yt, 3 | | 1 
mediately diſcharged; but if otherwiſe, they only find anf IVY, Hedera, in botany, a well-known evergreen 
indictment, on which he is tried, and finally acquitted |plant, frequently to be met with growing againſt trees, N 
or convicted by the verdict of the petit-jury, who are walls, houſes, and churches. The leaves are angular, 1 
not only to be returned from the county, where the fa& [and the flowers, which grow in an umbel, have each 
was done, but near neighbours, ſuch as are moſt ſufh- five oblong patent petals, with their points incurved, 
cient and leaſt ſuſpicious; to prevent partiality, the names | The fruit is a globoſe berry, of a dark colour, having 
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of the perſons impannelled are wrote on ſeveral pieces of | one cell incloſing four or five large ſeeds, convex on one 14 
paper of equal fize, and delivered by the under- ſheriff to ſide, and angulated on the other. The. berries are fre- i 
the judges's marſhal, who cauſes them to be rolled up, quently given by the common people as a febrifuge; ww 
all in the ſame manner, and put together in a box, and | they purge up and down; _ | 1 
when any cauſe is brought to trial, ſome indifferent per- | Grund- IVV, Glechoma, in botany, a low plant, which 1 10 
ſon is to draw out twelve of theſe papers, and the per- grows naturally on banks, &c. in many parts of England. Wi 
ſons whoſe names are drawn, if not challenged, are to| I he leaves are roundiſh, an inch broad, hairy, and cre- 1 Hl 550 
be the jury to try the cauſe; and in caſe any are chal-nated; the flowers grow on the top of the talks, and are 1 i WE 
lenged, and ſet aſide, or do not appear, then a further |monopetalous and ringent, moderately large, and of a 104 1 f 


number is to be drawn till there is a full jury. | blue colour. The ſeeds are oval, and four in number, 
Juxy-MasTs, inthe marine, certain ſpare maſts which|which are contained in the cup. This plant is of a pun- 
are erected in a ſhip, when the others are carried away by gent, nitrous, and earthy taſte, and is very opening, 
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the violence of a ſtorm, or otherwile. diſcutient, and vulnerary: it is not only preſcribed in all | 
JUST, a ſportive combat on horſeback, man againſt|diſtempers of the lungs and hreaſt, but alſo accounted | 

man, armed with lances. | good in obſtructions of the viſcera ; for which reaſon it A 
JUSTICE, Juſtitia, in a moral ſenſe, is one of the paſſes for an hepatick, ſplenetick, diuretick, and ne- 1 

four cardinal virtues, which gives every perſon his due. [phritick. * 
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der tube, and the limb is divided into fix ſegments : the 


Europe, particularly of the Mediterranean. 


potaſh, &c. 


ring it is this: when dry, they burn it in certain pits, 


all, vitrifiable: ſo that being mixed with petunſe, a ſub- 


K E E 


K A double conſonant, and the tenth letter of 


the alphabet. It is borrowed from the Greek 
„K, Kappa, which was made from the old 
Hebrew Caph, when reverted. It was but little uſed 
among the Latins; and Priſcian looked on it as ſuper- 
fluous, and ſays it was never uſed except in words bor- 
rowed from the Greek; we ſeldom, it is true, meet with 
it in Latin authors, except in #alende, inſtead of calende. 
This letter is formed in the voice by a guttural expreſ- 
ſion of the breath through the mouth, together with a 
depreſſion of the lower jaw, and opening of the lips and 
teeth. It has much the ſame ſound as the hard ſound of 
C, and is generally uſed only before i, e, and u, in the 
beginning of words, where the hard ſound of c is formed, 
as in kill, ken, hnave, &c. 
K 1s alſo a numeral letter, denoting 250, according to 
this following verſe; 


K quoque ducentos & quinquaginta tenebit. 


When it had a ſtroke at top, Z, it ſtood for 250,000. 
K AMPFERIA, in botany, a genus of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of a ſingle petal, with a long ſlen- 


fruit is a roundiſh and ſomewhat trigonal capſule, with 
three cells, each containing a confiderable number of ſeeds. 

The roots of this plant are the galangals of the ſhops. 
See GALANGALS. N 

K ALI, glaſſwort, in botany, a plant with ſpreading, 
rediſh, pretty thick branches; oblong, narrow, pointed, 
fleſhy leaves, like thoſe of the houſe- leeks; and imperfect 
flowers in the boſoms of the leaves, followed each by one 
ſeed ſpirally curled and incloſed in the cup. It is annual, 
and grows wild on the ſea- coaſts in the ſouthern parts of 


Of the aſnes of Kali is made ſoap, glaſs, alkali- ſalt, 
See theſe articles. The method of prepa- 


dug in the ground, which are cloſe covered up with carth, 
ſo that no air can come at the fire: by this means the 
matter is not only reduced to aſhes, but made into a very 
hard ſtone, like rock-ſalt, which they are forced to break 
with hammers to get it out. The beſt ſort is in little dry 
ſtones, of a blueiſh-grey colour, and full of little eyes or 
holes. Sec ALCALI. 
KAOLIN, one of the ſubſtances whereof China-ware 
is made; being no other than a kind of talck reduced to 
powder, and made into a paſte with water. The pecu- 
liar property of kaolin is, that it is very difficultly, if at 


{tance eaſily vitrifiable, the mixture produces a ſemi- 
vitrification in the fire, which is what we call china or 
porcelain. | | 

 KEBLA, an appellation given by the Mahometans to 
that part of the world where the temple of Mecca is ſitu- 
ated, towards which they are obliged to turn themſelves 
when they pray. 

KECKLING, among failors, certain pieces of rope 
wound about the cable, to prevent it from being fretted 
or chafed by the ſhip's ſtem or bow. | 

KEDGE-ANCHOR, among failors, a ſmall anchor 
uſed in harbours and rivers, either to remove the ſhip 
from one place to another, by the help of certain tranſ- 
porting ropes, called warps, or to keep her ſteady as ſhe 
rides at anchor, eſpecially at the turn of the tide, when 
ſhe may come ſo nigh it as toEntangle the looks of it with 
her cable, if not kept from it by thekedge. See ANCHOR. 
_ KEEL, in naval architecture, the principal piece of 
timber firſt laid upon the blocks, which ſupports the 
whole fabrick of a ſhip in tlie ſame manner as the back- 
bone ſuſtains the human body. When this cannot be 


N * 
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thick plank faſtened to the bottom, called the falſe-kes) 
which alſo ſerves to fave the bottom of the main-keel. 
Kerr is alfo a veſſel employed in divers parts of Not- 
thumberland to bring coals down the rivers to the ſhips 
into which they diſcharge them for exportation. 
KEELSON, or KELs0xn, is the upper part of the 
keel, or that part of it which is within the ſhip. It is 
laid over the floor timbers, and bolted through them to 
the keel; this is alſo, like the keel, of three or four pieces 
of timber ſcarfed together. : 
KEEPER, or chief Warden of the Forest, an officer 
who has the chief government of a royal foreſt, and the 
check of the other officers. The lord chief juſtice in 
eyre, when he is to hold his juſtice-ſeat, ſends out his 
general ſummons to the keeper forty days before, that 
all under-officers may have proper warning to appear at 
a day affigned. 8 
KEEPER of the great Seal, is a lord by his office. He 
18 one of the king's privy-council, through whole hands 
paſs all charters, commiſhons, and grants of the king 
under the great ſeal, without which all ſuch inſtruments 
are, by law, of no force. He has the ſame authority, 
pre-eminence, &c. as the lord chancellor has for the time 
being, and both offices are now executed by him. 
KEE PER of the privy Seal, a lord by his office, through 
whoſe hands paſs all charters ſigned by the king, before 
they come to the great ſeal, and ſome things which do not 
paſs the great ſeal at all. He is a privy-counſellor, and was 
anciently reckoned one of the great officers of the realm. 
KELP, a fixed falt, or particular ſpecies of alcaline 
ſalt, procured by burning the weeds which grow plenti- 
fully on ſome ſhores, and reducing it to ſolid lumps or 
cakes of aſhes. - th | 
KENKS, in the ſea-language, doublings in a rope or 
cable, when handed in and out, ſo that it does not run 
eaſy; or when any rope makes turns or-twiſts, and does 
not run free in the block, then it is ſaid to make kenks. 
KERMES, round 1ediſh-brown grains, about the 
ſize of peas; found in Spain, Italy, and the fouthern 
parts of France, adhering to the branches of the ſcarlet 
oak. Theſe grains appear, when freſh, full of minute 
rediſh ova or animalcules, of which they are the nidus, 
and which in long keeping change to a brownith red 
powdery ſubſtance. They are cured by ſprinkling with 
vinegar before exſiccation: this prevents the exclufion of 
the ova, and kills ſuch of the animals as are already 
hatched; which would otherwiſe become winged inſects, 
and leave the grain an empty hutk. Tn 
Freſh kermes yields upon expreſſion a red juice, of 2 
light pleaſant ſmell, and a bitteriſh, ſubaſtringent, ſome- 
what pungent taſte : this juice or ſirup made from it, arc 
brought from the ſouth of France, and ſometimes made 
uſe of as mild reſtringents and corroborants. An ele 
gant cordial confection, for theſe intentions, is prepaI* 
in the ſhops, by diflolving in the heat of a water bath, 
fix ounces of fine ſugar in fix ounces by meaſure of dam 
roſe water, then adding three pounds of the juice © 
kermes warmed and ftrained, and after the whole has 
grown cold, mixing in half a ſcruple of oil of cinnamon 
this confection is taken from a ſeruple to a dram or More 
either by itſelf, or in juleps, with which it mingles um, 
formly without injuring their tranſparency. The be 
grains, if they have not been too long kept, gie ou 
both to water and to rectified ſpirit, the ſame deep be 
colour, and nearly the ſame kind of ſmell and taſte, Wi! 
thoſe of the expretled juice, See ALK ER MES.  _ 
KERMES-MINERAL, Pulvis Carthuſianorum, * 


macy, a preparation of antimony, made up in * 
lowing manner. Take of antimony, four pounds 
rain water, 


lution of fixt nitre per deliquium, one pound; filter the 


bad of a ſufficient depth in one piece, there is a ſtrong 


| 


three pounds; boil them rwo hours, e boiling 
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there is a largo excretory duct, called the ureter. Thers 
are alſo a number of lymphaticks, paſſing to the recepta- 
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bolling decoktion through paper; let it ſtand at-reft 
twenty-four Hours, and it will let fall a yellowith or ſaf- 
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fron- coloured powder, the fluid becoming clear. This] culum chyli. The ſubſtance of the kidneys is firm and 1 
guid being then poured off by inclination, the powder hard, and is of two kinds. 1; The exterior, or cortical, N 
muſt be waſhed by repeated effuſions of warm water, and which, according to Malpighi, 1s glandulous ; but ac- / Th 
four ounces of ſpirit of wine being burnt upon it, after- cording to the diſcoveries of Ruyſch, is throughout 1 
wards kept for _—_ ; | clegantly vaſculous. 2. The interior, which 18 tubulous, Fl „ 

This powder, according to Quincy, is a moſt effica-¶ and expreſſed by the name of tubuli urinarii Bellini: this | Beth: 
cious deobſtruent, and therefore extremely uſeful in fero-| terminates in 10 or 12 papillæ, which open by a multi- N 
hulous obſtinate, ſcorbutick, and all ſuch caſes as ariſe tude of apertures into the pelvis; but theſe papillæ are } 1 
from glandular obſtruction, as likewiſe in chloretick, [not found in all ſubjects. . 5 1 
cachectick, and hyſterical habits, where the vitiated crafis| The uſe of the kidneys is to ſecrete the urine from the q 1 
of the blood has impaired the vis vitz, and debilitated blood, into the pelvis. See Pelvis, ; cc. of 1b | 1 
me ſecretive powers: it has been recommended alſo in KILDERKIN a kind of liquid meaſure in England | 1 
ferers; but the uſe of medicines of this claſs, is not yet | that contains two firkins, or 18 gallons, beer mea ſure, | Wl 
ſufficiently authorized by experience, to render ſuch a and 16 ale meaſure. Two kilderkins make a barrel, and | | 1908 
practice eligible. i four a hogſhead, | 1 7 85 5 10 

KERNING, in the ſalt-works, implies the cryſtal-| KING, a potentate, who rules ſingly and ſovereignly 1 
lization of ſalt. 1 over a people; he is more or leſs limited, according to 1 

KETCH, in marine affairs, implies a veſſel with two | what country he governs. | Ys 1 x 
maſts, a main and a mizzen-maſt. The principal uſe] KIN at Arms, or of Arms, an officer who direQs the | By 
of this ſort of veſſel is to bombard a place, being fur-| heralds, preſides at their chapters, and has the juriſdic- 1 


tion of armory, There are three kings of arms in Eng- 1 
land, namely, Garter, Clarencieux, and Norroy. | 1 
9 | Garter principal KING at Arms. He, among other | 100 
See DRU. privileges, marſhals the ſolemnities at the funerals of the 1 
prime nobility, and carries the garter to kings and princes 7 ih 
beyond fea, being joined in commiſſion with ſome peer | 
of the kingdom. See GarTER. / | Fl 
Clurencieux KING at Arms, ſo called from the duke of ' "RY 
Clarence, to whom he firſt belonged. He marſhals the KH 
funerals of baronets, knights, eſquites, and gentlemen 
on the ſouth fide of Trent. | 
Norroy KING at Arms does the ſame on the north fide 


niſhed with mortars, bombs, carcaſes, &c. for this em- 
loyment, and built remarkably ſtrong to encounter the 
ſhock of firing ſhells for a continuance. 5 
KETTLE-DRuux, in the art of war. 
KEVELS, in ſhip- building, a ſort of frame com- 
poſed of two pieces of wood thruſt into a third, which is 
bolted to the inſide of the ſhip; the ule of which is to 
faſten ſome rope to, but more particularly the main and 
fore ſheets: WE. „ 
KEY, Clavis, the names of the ſeveral parts of a key 
are theſe: A (plate XLIV. fig. 5.) is the pin- hole, drilled 
into the end of the ſhank H; B is the ſtep, or dap-ward; 
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C, the hook-ward; D, the middle-ward; E E, the croſs- of Trent; and theſe two laſt are called provincial he- 0 
ward; F, the main-ward; G G, croſs-ward ; I, the] ralds, as dividing the kingdom between them into two i 
ot; K, the bow-ward; L, the bow, or handle; and provinces. | Th Des | ? 
FED, &c. the piece of ſteel, containing the wards, | Theſe, by charter, have power to ſet down noble- mn 
is called the bit of the key. Keys are prohibited to be | mens pedigrees, diſtinguiſh their arms, appoint perſons | 10 65 
imported. | Itheir arms, and, with Garter, direct the other heralds. 1 "8% ] 
Kry, in muſick, a certain fundamental note, or tone, | Latterly tlie earl marſhal of England, by ſpecial com- *, 1000 
to which the whole piece, be it in concerto, ſonata, can- | miſſion, to perſonate the king, creates the kings at arms. ' 6 
tata, &c. is accommodated, and with which it uſually} Lion King at Arms, for Scotland, is the ſecond king | 405 
begins, but always ends. Sce CLEFF. lat arms for Great Britain; he is inveſted and ſolemnly 1 
Kr v is alſo uſed for an index, or explanation of af crowned. He publiſhes the king's proclamations, mar- Wh | - 
cypher. | | Iitmals funerals, reverſes arms, appoints meſſengers at 1 
Keys likewiſe denote thoſe little pieces in the fore arms, axe. | _ vn 
part of an organ, ſpinnet, or harpfichord, whereby the] KING's-Bench, Bancus Regius, in law, a court held 1 
jacks are played, ſo as to ſtrike the ſtrings of the inſtru-] in Weſtminſter-hall, ſo called, in regard the king is 1 ö 
ment, and wind is given to the pipes by raiſing and fink- | ſuppoſed to fit in perſon as judge of the court, and may e 
ing the ſucker of the ſound- board. i do ſo whenever he pleaſes : wherefore all writs, &c. in 138 
KEY-STONE of an Arch, or Vault, that placed at the] this court, are made returnable coram nobis, and not h 
top or vertex of an arch, to bind the two ſweeps together. | coram juſticiariis noſtris, as in the common-pleas. _ ! 142080 
KIDNEYS, Reues, in anatomy, are two red viſcera] The judges are the lord chief juſtice, and three other MY 1:18 | 
of an oblong figure, ſituated at the loins, one on each | puny juſtices. Here are principally determined matters F208 
ide; their hollow fide being turned inward, and their] relating to the crown and the peace. When any are i on.” 
convex tide outward. They are placed near the loweſt | aggrieved by an order of juſtices or quarter-ſefſions, they hs 
ſpurious ribs; but their ſituation is not exactly regular; have recourſe hither : the rights of election of mayors, | 
for in ſome ſubjects they are a little higher, and in others] bailiffs, conſtables, &c. are, upon mandamuſes, ſettled N 
a little lower; and one of them is not unfrequently placed] here, and prohibitions iſſued to ſtay proceedings in the 1 
a little above the other: it is not always the ſame kidney | ecclefiaſtical court. Here any debt or contract may be 1 
that is placed higheſt; but ſometimes the right, and] ſued for, as well as in any other court, and may as ex- an 1; i 
lometimes the left; however, they are ſometimes per-] peditiouſly proceed. | | — * 
etly even. | DEEP 8 -— KINK, See KENRS. — pany | 11 
The kidneys are connected with the loins, the lower] KITCHEN Ga R DEN, a piece of ground laid out for WH 
ribs, the colon, the ſuccenturiati, the renal veſſels, and| the cultivation of fruit, herbs, pulſe, and other vegetables 1 
the ureters. They have two membranes, the one robuſt | uſed in the kitchen. 1255 1 
and common, called the adipoſe membrane; this ſfur-] A kitchen-garden ought to be ſituated near the (an 
rounds them but Shoſely, and is furniſhed with its own | ſtables, from whence the dung may be eaſily conveyed 5 
N veſſels. e other membrane is proper, and is into it. The beſt figure for a kitchen-garden, arid moto -. | Am 
of & In, and ey * where applied cloſely to the ſubſtance convement for culture, 18 either a ſquate or an oblong 1 | Li Y | [41 
the kidneys, | [theſe forms can moſt conveniently be divided and ſub- 3 44.8 
Ihe length of the kidneys is five or fix fingers, the] divided into right-angled pieces for each particular crop, 1 . 
1 three, and the thickneſs about a finger and a half. which cannot ſo well be done in an irregular figure: i ny i 
bern tac in adults, is ſmooth and equal, bur in e bur what is of more conſideration, js the choice of a | Wl 
Lint; 4 human ſubjects, and in grown animals of many good ſoil, not too wet nor too dry, but of a middling 1 
. wh is regularly divided, as it were into a number ſ quality, eaſy to work, and by no means over-Hedowed 1 
. 7 15 FRE | by trees, buildings, &c, ſo as to he entirely free to the 1 
inch e of the kidneys, are, like thoſe of the liver, [ſun and air, except the north. fide, where a diſtant 0 
arteries an * membrane, from the peritonæum. The plantation 18 . Proper to preſerve the early crops 164 | 
venal veſſel VEINS are large, and called emulgents, and from being damaged in the ſpring by the cold winds ; 5 11 
Mn Th. theſe are produced from the aorta and vena but theſe plantations fhould not be too near, nor very ; bal 
Was e nerves are from the plexus retialis ; and large; for it has been found, where Kitchen-gardens 
pe Abba I | | + are 
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ideas, is co-exiſtence or non-co-exiſtence in the ſame 
fubject, and this belongs particularly to ſubſtances. 
The . 
1 — idea. The mind becomes poſſeſſed of truth ſe- 
veral ways, which conſtitute ſo many different ſpecies of 
knowledge. , \ ref | 
of the agreement or diſagreement of any of its ideas, or 
relation they bear to one another, this is called actual 
knowledge.. Fey! ere ode 
Secondly, a man is ſaid to know a propoſition, when 
having once evidently perceived the agreement or dif- 
agreement of the ideas of which it conſiſts, and ſo lodged 


- 


Thus, when the mind has a preſent view} 


* 
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tation whenever it comes to be again reflected upon; and 
chis ma 
fourth ſort is that of actual exiſtence, agreeing | 


be called habitual knowledge. | | 
KOLLOW, the name of a black earth found in vari- 
ous parts of the kingdom. 188 8 
KORAN, or ALCORAN. 


— 


See ALCORAN. 


bleſſing, out of which they drank when they gave thanks 


o 


after ſolemn meals, like that of the paſſover. 


in his memory, the mind aſſents to it without any heſi- 


KUTUCHTA, among the Calmuck-Tartars, the 
name of their high prieſt, or ſovereign pontiff ; formerly 
only the deputy of the delai-lama, or high prieſt of the 


Tartars, but at preſent independent on him. 


1 
E 


A ſemi-vowel, or liquid, making the eleventh. 
L letter of the alphabet. 

) It was derived from the old Hebrew Lamed, 
or Greek Lambda x. It is ſounded by intercepting the 
breath between the top of the tongue and forepart of the 
palate, with the mouth open, and makes a ſweet ſound, 
with ſomething of an aſpiration; and therefore the Bri- 
tons and Spaniards uſually doubled it, or added an h to it 
in the beginning of words, as in iin, or han, a temple, 
ſounding nearly like f, &c. In Engliſh words of one 
ſyllable it is doubled at the end, as %,, bell, knell, &c. but 
in words of more ſyllables than one it is ſingle at the end, 
as evil, general, conſtitutional, &c. It is placed after moſt 
of the conſonants in the beginning of words and ſyllables, 
as black, glare, ad-le, ea-gie, &c. but before none. Its 
ſound is clear in Abel, but obſcure in able, &c. 

L, among the ancients, was a numeral letter, and is 
{till ſo in the Roman cyphering, and denotes 50, accord- 
ing to the verſe, 


Duinquies L denos numero defignat habendos. 


being half a C, which ſignifies a hundred, and was for- 
merly written thus E. When a line was added at top 
L, 1t ſtood for 50,000. 

LA, in mutick, the ſyllable by which Guido denoted 
the laſt ſound of each hexachord ; if it begins in C, it an- 
ſwers to our A; if in G, to E; and if in F, to D. 

LAB AK UM, in Roman antiquity, the ſtandard borne 
before the Roman emperors, being a rich purple {treamer, 
ſupported by a ſpear. | 

LABDANUM, or LABAN UM, in pharmacy, a reſin 
of the ſofter kind, though too firm in its conſiſtence to 
be ranked among the fluid ones. | 

There are two kinds of labdanums in the ſhops, the 
one in cakes and maſſes of an irregular figure, the other 
twiſted up into a ſort of oblong rolls. The former is 
much the beſt, but not eaſy to be met with. It is of a 
dark colour, approaching to blackiſh, conſiderably heavy, 
of a tough conſiſtence, of a ſtrong and not unpleaſant 
ell, and of an aromatick, but not very agreeable taſte. 

The ſhrub which produces it is one of the polyandria 
monogynia of Linnzus, and one of the herbæ pentape- 
talz foliis in caule ex adverſo binis of Ray, It is a low 
ſhrub, of the ciſtus kind, ſpreading itſelf on the ground, 
and rarely riſing to more than two feet high. The labda- 
num is collected in the following manner: they take a kind 
of wooden rake, but without teeth, and to this they fix 
2 number of long thongs of untanned leather. With 
this inftrument they collect the labdanum, during the 
cat of the day, by drawing it ſeveral times over the 
1 rubs. They afterwards ſcrape off the reſin from theſe 
bis and put it up for uſe. The propereſt ſeaſon for 
uns buſineſs is in the dog-days, in the ſereneſt weather, 
and when there is no wind. 89 5 
5 abdanum is uſed externally, to attenuate and diſcuſs 
e internally it is rarely uſed, though it is greatly 

L ed by ſome againſt catarrhs, and in dyſenteries. 


. EL, along thin braſs ruler, with a ſmall fight at 
\ OL, II, No. 42, . | 


CY 
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one end, and a centre-hole at the other; commonly 
uſed with a tangent line on the edge of a circumferentor, 
to take altitudes, &c. 
LABEL, in law, a narrow flip of parchment, &c. 
affixed to a deed to hold the ſeal. It allo denotes any 


paper annexed by way of addition or explication to a 


latter will, which is otherwiſe called a codicil. 

LABEL, in heraldry, a fillet ufually placed in the 
middle and along the chief of the coat, without touching 
its extremities, adorned with pendants, and the ninth part 
of the chief in breadth. It particularly diſtinguiſhes a 
ſecond brother from the eldeſt. N 

LABIAL, in grammar, denotes ſuch letters as are 
chiefly pronounced by the motion of the lips; and ſo ſtand 
contradiſtinguithed from palatal, dental, guttural, &c. 

LABIATE Flawers, in botany, ſuch irregular mono- 
petalous flowers as, for the moſt part, are divided into 
two lips; the upper is called the creſt, the under the 
beard. In ſome ſpecies the upper lip is turned upwards, 
as in ground-1vy ; but moſt uſually it is convex above, 
and with the lower lip repreſcnts a kind of helmet or 
monk's hood, hence called galeate, cucullate, and gale- 
riculate flowers; in which form are moſt of the verticil- 
late-plants. : 

LABORATO RN, orE LABORATORY, thechymilt's 
workhouſe, or the place where they perform their ope- 
rations; where the furnaces are built, their veſſels kept, 
&c. and in general, the term laboratory is applied to any 
place where phyſical experiments in pharmacy, chy- 
miſtcy, pyrotechny, &c. are performed. SeeF URNACE, 
&c. See CHYMiICAL Laboratory, or Elaboratory. 


LABYRINTH, in anatomy, the internal cavity of 


LABYRINTH, in gardening, a winding mazy walk 
between hedges, through a wood or wilderncis. The 
chief aim is to make the walks fo perplexed and intri- 
cate, that a perſon may loſe himſelf in them, and meet 


with as great a number of diſappointments as pofſible. 
They are rarely to be met with, except in great and noble 


gardens, as Verſailles, Hampton-court, cc. 

There are two ways of making them; the firſt is with 
ſingle hedges : this method has been practiſed in Eng- 
land: and theſe may, indeed, be beſt, where there is but 
a ſmall ſpot of ground allowed for making them; but 
where there is ground enough, the double is molt eligi- 
ble. Thoſe made with double hedges, with a conſider- 
able thickneſs of wood between them, are approved as 
much better than ſingle ones: this is the manner of 
making them in France and other places ; of all which 
that of Verſailles is allowed to be the nobleſt of its kind 
in the world. It is an error to make them too narrow; 
for that makes it neceſſary to kecp the hedges cloſe clipt : 
but if, according to the foreign practice, they are made 
wide, they will not ſtand in need of it. The walks are 


made with gravel ufually ſet with hornbeam : the pali-- 


ſades ought to be 10, 12, or 14 feet high: the hornbeam 
ſhould be kept cut, and the walks rolled; 


Ser MiLK . 
a The 


128 MILE, among phyſicians, &c. 


KOS, in Jewiſh antiquity, a meaſure of capacity, con- 
taining about four cubick inches: this was the cup of 


the ear, ſo called from ſinuoſities and windings. See EAR. 
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| 1 as, 1. Lac ammoniaci, which is ordered 


water, half a pint; and rub the gum in a mortar wit 


This lacca is of great ule in painting, on which account 


The appellation lac is alſo given to ſevetal chymieal 


y the college to be made in the following manner: take 
of gum ammoniack, two drams ; of ſimple penny-royal 


the water, till it is diſfolved, which it will do without 
heat. 2. Lac ſulphuris, called alfo precipitated ſulphur. 
See OULPHUR. X ; 5865 

Lack Luxx, in natural hiſtory, a name ſometimes 
given to mineral agarick. | 

LACCA, in natural hiſtory, &c. a vegetable pro- 
duction, improperly called a gum, as being inflammable, 
and not ſoluble in water. COT 

There are three kinds of lacca kept in the ſhops, 
which are all the products of a ſpecies of ziziphus. 

The ſtick-lacca is a hard, reſinous, and friable ſub- 


ſtance, of an uneven and granulated furface, and of a 


roundiſh but ſomewhat dutky colour. It is of an auſtere |. 


and ſubaſtringent taſte, and is fixed round certain ſticks, 
and branches of a woody ſubſtance. The ſeed-lacca is 
brought to us in looſe grains, or little maſſes, of a round- 
iſh irregular figure, and of a redifh colour, which ſeem 
no way different from the ſtick-lacca, but as parts from 
the whole. The third kind, or ſhell-lacca, is met with 
in thin and tranſparent cakes, made by melting the above 
granules, or what is taken from the ſticks, into a maſs. 
Some affirm that it exſudes from the jujube, and ſeveral 
other trees of the ſame genus ; but others aſſert that it 
is no vegetable exſudation at all, but a'ſubſtance ana- 
logous to wax laid on theſe branches by inſects. Till 
we have ſome very good obſerver on the ſpot, to deter- 
mine between the poſitive aſſertions of the ſeveral au- 
thors who have wrote upon it, we muſt be contented to 
reſt in uncertainty : but whatever may be the hiſtory of 
this drug, its virtues are leſs in diſpute ; it is an attenu- 
ant, aperient, and diuretick, and is ſometimes preſcribed 
in diſorders of the liver and ſpleen, and in jaundices and 
dropſies. It would probably be in more ule, if we knew 
how to open its body, ſo as to make it exert its virtues ; 
for it is a ſort of unchangeable medicine which paſtes 
the body very little altered, if given in ſubſtance; and 
it is of the number of thoſe things from which a tinc- 
ture is very difficultly extracted. But beſides theſe vir- 
tues, a beautiful red colour is prepared from it by only 
boiling ſtick-lacca in water, and then filtrating the 
decoction, and evaporating the ſuperfluous humidity. 


its name has been given to ſeveral colours procured from 
other ingredients in much the ſame manner. 

Artificial LAc A, or LAKE, in painting, a white 
earthy body, as cuttle-fiſ bone, the baſis of alum, or 
chalk, tinged with ſome crimſon vegetable dye, ſuch as 
is obtained from cochineal or Braſil-wood, diſſolved or 
taken up by means of ſome alkaline ſalt, and precipitated 
on the earth by the addition of ſome acid. | 

Lake is uſed in all kinds of painting, except enamel ; 
but particularly in oil, where it ſupplies the place of 
carmine. It is valuable both for its brightneſs and 
crimſon teint ; which make it uſeful for carnations to 
the portrait painters ; for ſkies to the landſcape or ſhip 
painters ; and for flowers to thoſe who paint {till life. Its 
tranſparency in oil renders it alſo of great ſervice in glaz- 
ing, as it is called, over vermilion; and in painting 
ſcarlet draperies, and the red parts of the lips; and its 
acquiring a dark hue, by this tranſparency, when uſed 
without the addition of any opaque pigment, Which gives 
it an unrivalled excellence in the ſhades of red draperies, 
or other ſimilar caſes. Notwithſtanding theſe qualities, 
lake is not at preſent univerſally approved; nor without 
reaſon ; for there is a defect which makes it to be fre- 
quently rejected, where its uſe can be avoided. This 
defect is the uncertainty of its ſtanding, when prepared 
in that manner which moſt conduces to its perteQion in 


other reſpects: for though ſome parcels will hold their 


colour entirely well, yet others prepared in the ſame 
manner, as far as art can aſſure it, will fly in a degree 
that makes the uſe of it deſtru dive to any painting: and 
if this defect be effectually remedied,” as it may be by 
ſecuring the tinging particles by gums, from all attacks 
of the air; yet this is generally at the expence of the 
brightneſs and tranſparency; the earth, which is the 
baſis of the pigment, being locked up by the gums, and 


value with eminent 


of imbrbing the oil. Befides the perfections of lake, 
which it may have in common with other colours, thers 
is yet another that relates only to itſelf, which is tlie in. 
clining to the ſcarlet hue, that makes it more valuable 


h | fof almoſt all the purpoſes to which it is applied; and 


Where this quality, joined to the others, happens to be 
ound in it, there is ſcarcely any limits to be ſet on it 
painters of any kind. 7 
Lake was moſt probably firſt made from the colour 
found in the grains of the ſtick- lack, from whence i 
ſeems to have taken its name; but it may be made from 
a great variety of ſubſtances which afford a erimſon tinge; 
though at preſent it is ſeldom prepared from any other 
than cochineal, ſcarlet rags, and Brafil-wood, 
be beſt of what is commonly fold is made from the 
colour extracted from ſcarlet rags, and depoſited on the 
cuttle-bone, which may be done in the following manner: 
Take a pound of the beſt pearbaſhes, and having 
diſſolved them in two quarts of water, purify them by 
filtering through paper. Add then to this ſolution tyo 
more quarts of water; and having put in a pound of ſcat- 
let ſhreds, procured from the taylors, for they muſt be 
entirely clean, boil them in a pewter boiler made for that 
purpoſe, till the ſhreds appear to have wholly loft their 
ſcarlet colour. Take them out of the ſolution, and preſs 
them well; dipping them after in water, and preſſing 
them again, that all the fluid they had imbibed may he 
got from them, which muſt be put back to the ref. 
Take then another pound of the Are and repeat the 
like treatment of them in the ſame ſolution; as alſo 3 
third and fourth pound. While this is doing, diffolve a 
pound and half of euttle- fiſfi in a pound of ſtrong aqua- 
fortis, in a glaſs receiver, adding more of the bone, if 
it appear to produce any ebullition in the aqua fortis; and 
having ſtrained off this ſolution through flannel, pour it 
into the other by degrees; obſerving whether it produce 
any efferveſcence on putting in the laſt quantity; which 
if it do in any great degree, more of the cuttle-fiſh bone 
muſt be diffolved in aqua - fortis; and the ſolution very 
gradually added, till no ebullition appear to be raiſed 
by it in the mixture. If this be properly managed, the 
fluid will ſoon become clear and colourleſs, and the ting- 
ung particles extracted from the ſhreds, together with the 
cuttle-fiſh bone, will ſubſide to the bottom, and form 
a crimſon ſediment, which is the labe. The water muſt 
then be poured off; and two gallons of hard ſpring- water 
muſt be put to the lake, and well ſtirred about to mix 
them; which, being likewiſe poured off, after the lake 
has again ſettled to the bottom, muſt be replaced by 
another two gallons; and the ſame method muſt be re- 
peated four or ſive times; but if hard water cannot be 
procured, or the lake appear too purple, half an ounce 
of alum ſhould be added to each quantity of water be- 
fore it be uſed. When the lake is thus ſufficiently freed 
from the ſalts, it muſt have the water drained from it in 
a filter, covered with a linen cloth, which has been ſo 
worn as to have no knap or down remaining on its fur- 
face. After the lake has drawn to a proper dryneſs, it 
muſt be dropped, on clean boards, by means of ſticks of 
elder, mountain-aſh, or other hollow wood, cut into the 
form of pens, and ſuffered to dry; when the drops will 
appear in the form of little cones or pyramids.” 
| Grange LAKE. This lake is the tinging part of an- 
natto precipitated together with earth of alum. Tt is of 
a very bright orange colour, and would work well with 
either oil or water, but cannot be depended upon, when 
uſed either of thoſe ways, for ſtanding long. It is, how- 
ever, a very fne colour for varniſh painting, where the 
fear of flying is out of queſtion ; and is alſo of an ac” 
mirable good effect for putting under cryſtal for the im- 
tation of the vinegar garnet; for which purpoſe it has 
been uſed with great ſucceſs. | 
The manner of preparing this lake is as follows: 
©« Take of the beſt annatto four ounces, and of pear” 
aſhes one pound. Put them together into a gallon o 
water, and boil them balf an hour; and then ſtrain 
ſolution through paper. Make, in the mean time, ® 
ſolution of a pound and a half of alum, in another 8 
lon of water; and mix it gradually with the ſolution 9 
the pearl-aſhes and annatto; obſerving to ceaſe an} fur- 
ther addition when the fluid becomes colourlels, and 10 
further ebullition enſues on the commixture. Treat 


rendered incapable of being combined intimately with, 


| ſediment or precipitated matter in the ſame man _ 
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Iss been before directed for other kinds of lake. Inf to hold all the water, it overflows and forms a river : of 
me fame manner may a red lake be made from madder, this kind is the Wolga, at tlie head of tlie river Wolga; 
il, &c. But where the colour of the ſubject depends the lake Odium, at the head of the Tanais; the Adack, 


5 


a very ſubtile texture or arrangement of the parts, from whence one branch of the river Tigris flows; the 


is method deſtroys, or at leaſt impairs the colour, as} Ozero, or white lake in Muſcovy, is the ſource of the 

zn violets, red roſes, &c. So that it ſeems aàpplicabſe river Shackſna. The great lake Chaamay, which emits 

| only-to-the'tingitig vegetables of a fomewhat-/Atrong atidiþfour very large rivers, which water the countries of Siam, 
| , 1 | | | 


a ig DIG bf T6 fa, 0 bob 3 - | Pegu, &c. viz. the Menau, the Afa, the Caipoumo, aiſd 
A red lake may be obtained barely by boiling ſtick-lack] the Laquia, &. VVV 
in water, then filtring the decoction and evaporating]. The third ſpecies of lakes, which receive rivers, but 
the ſuperfluous humidity : for the beautiful red colour emit none, apparently owe their origin to thoſe rivers, 
adheres to the outſide of the ſticks broken off the trees, which in their progreſs from their ſource, falling into 
along with the lacca, and readily communicates itſelf toſ ſome extenfive cavity, are collected together; and form a 
boiling water. 8 28 .. © = - if lake 'of ſuch dimenſions, as may loſe much by exhalation, 
LACHRYMAL Gr and, in anatomy. See Ex E. as it continually receives from their ſources : of this kind 
Hula LACHRYMALIS, in phyſick. See Frs-| 1s that great lake improperly called the Caſpian ſea; the 
enki Ne ONT | _ © | lake Aſphaltes, alſo called the Dead Sea; the lake of 
Sacculus LACHRYMALIS, of Puna LacikyMa-| Geneva, and ſeveral others © 
CC I Of the fourth ſpecies, which both receive and emit 
LACHRYMATORIES, in antiquity, ſmall glaſs orf rivers, we reckon three kinds, as the quantity they emit 
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earthen veſſels wherein. the tears of the friends were] is greater, equal, or leſs than they receive. If it be i. 

repoſited and buried with the aſhes of the dead. Igxreater, it is plain that they muſt be ſupplied by ſprings Wl; 
LACONISM, a pithy ſententious ſpeech in the man- at the bottom; if leſs, the ſurplus of the water is proba- 1 
ner of the Lacedæmonians, who were remarkable for bly ſpent in exhalation: and if it be equal, their ſprings | 1 
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the conciſeneſs of their oy ” 3 i ans ſupply what is evaporated by the ſun. 
LACTATION, the act of giving ſuck. Lakes are alſo divided into thoſe of freſh water, and 114-0 
LACTEALS, Vaſa Lactea, in anatomy, long ſlender] thoſe of fal. Dr. Halley is of opinion, that all great ji | 
tubes for the conveyance of the chyle from the inteſtines | perennial lakes are ſaline, either in a greater or leſs de- 
to the common reſervatory. See CHYLE.. gree; and that this ſaltneſs encreaſes with time: and on bd 
1 ind : of right See ay LUM 1 RO this pq Hep propoſes a method for determining the wet 
LACIE LANTS, in botany, ſuch plants | age of the world. | 5 ks 11 
13 abound with a milky juice, as the tithymalus, ſon- Large lakes anſwer the moſt valuable purpoſes in the | 
chus, and lettuce. Ln northern regions, the warm vapours that ariſe from them 
LACUNA, in anatomy, certain excretory duets in| moderating the pinching cold of thofe climates ; and 
the vagina; and ſometimes the glands or excretory duCts| what is ſtill a greater advantage, when they are placed in 
in the urethra are fo denommated. =» warmer climates at a great diſtance from the ſea, the ex- 
LACUNAR, in architecture, an arched roof or ciel -I halations raiſed from them by the ſan, cauſe the countries 
ing, particularly the flooring over porticos or piazzas. that border upon them to be refreſhed with frequent 
LAGOECIA, a eee, cummin, 5 a 8 and conſequently prevent their being barren 
enus of plants, the flower of which conſiſts of five] deſarts. | 
e _ fhort, and bicornate : there is no pericar- LAMA, the ſovereign pontiff, or rather god, of the 
pium, the ſeed, which is ſingle, being contained in] Aſiatick Tartars, inhabiting the country of Barantola. 
the cup. This plant has neither the ſmell, appearance, | The lama is not only adored by, the inhabitants of the 
or taſte of cummin; its ſmell being more like that off country, but alſo by the kings of Tartary, who ſend 
the carrot. 5 I him rich preſents, and go in pilgrimage to pay him ado- 
LAGOPHTHALMIA, in ſurgery, an everſion and] ration, calling him lama congiu, 1. e. god the everlaſting 
Fons of the eye- lids, otherwiſe called ectropium. See father of heaven. He is never to be feen but in a ſecret 
CTROPIUM. | + | place of his palace, amidſt a great number of lamps, ſit- 
: ee —_— Ie the 05g N = oy bk, or gi upon a jen oy 1 over 
arbour ay. is term is allo uſed to fignify af with gold and precious ttones; where, at a diſtance, 
place wy ako uſually reft under ſome ſhelter : by] they proftrate themſelves before him, it not being lawful 
which means the ground generally becomes enriched with] for any to kiſs even his feet. He is called the great 
their dung. EE 3 | lama, or lama of lamas, that 15, prieſt of prieſts. And 1 
LAKE, a collection of waters contained in ſome ca- to perſuade the people that he is immortal, the inferior 
vity in an inland place, of a large extent, ſurrounded with | priefts, when he dies, ſubſtitute another in his ſtead, 
land, and having no communication with the ocean. | and fo continue the cheat from generation to generation. 
Lakes may be divided into four kinds. 1. Such as] T heſe prieſts perſuade the people, that the lama was 
neither receive nor ſend forth rivers. 2: Such as emit] raiſed from death many 100 years ago; that he has lived 
r1vers, wichout receiving any. 3. Such as receive rivers, | ever fince, and will continue to live for ever. 
without emitting any. And, 4. Such as both receivef LAMB, in zoology, the young of the ſheep-kind. 
and ſend forth rivers. See SHEEP. A male lamb of the firft year is called a 
Of the firſt kind, ſome are temporary, and others pe-| wedder-hog, and the female an ewe-hog; the ſecond | 44 
rennial : moſt of thoſe that are temporary owe their] year it is called a wedder, and the female a ſheave. If £7 9 
origin to the rain, and the cavity or depreſſion of the] a lamb be ſick, mare's milk with water may be given ĩt; 1 
place in which they are lodged: thus in India there are] and by blowing into the mouth, many have been reco- | _ 
veral ſuch lakes made by the induſtry of the natives, | vered after appearing dead. The beſt ſeaſon for wean- 0 
of which ſome are a mile, and ſome two in circuit; ing them is when they are 16 or 18 weeks old; and | ky 
theſe are ſurrounded with a ſtone wall, and being filled | about Michaelmas, the males ſhould be ſeparated from | ; 
m the rainy months, ſupply the inhabitants in dry ſea-| the females, and fuch males as are not deſigned for rams, 1 
12 who _ at a great diſtance from ſprings or rivers. "_ Os | — . | 
ere are alſo ſeveral of this kind formed by the inun-| + LA „in anatomy, one of the ſutures of 
tions of the Nile and the Niger ; and in Mulſcovy, | the ſkull. ; . | "al 
DS] na rol eh Teng as 
and how ; 4s: _—_ . ne hn 3 who : LAMEN TATIONS, a canonical book of the Old 
? , N 7 | 
2 receive nor emit 1 — owe their riſe to] Teſtament, written by the prophet Jeremiah. Ihe 
Pings at the bottom, by which they are conſtantly | two firſt chapters of this book are employed in deſcribing + | 
Uwpphed. N the calamities of the ſiege of Jeruſatem. In the third Wt 
The ſecond kind of lakes, which emit, without re-| the author deplores the perſecutions he himſelf had ſuf- Wl 
nag rivers, is very numerous. Many rivers flow] fered. The fourth turns upon the deſolation of the city Wt: 
Fes theſe as out of ciſterns; where theſe ſprings being and the misfortune of Zedekiah. The fifth chapter is a It. it jt 
ed low within a hollow place, firſt fill the cavity, | prayer for the Jews in their diſperſion and captivity ; Wit 
and make it a lake, which not being capacious enough | and at the end of all, he ſpeaks of the 1 of the 9 
= 1 | | | Qmites, e 
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The appellation lac is alſo given to feveral chymical 
1 as, 1. Lac ammoniaci, which is ordered 
y the college to be made in the following manner: take 
of gum ammonaack, two drams ; of ſimple penny-royal 
water, half a pint; and rub the gum in a mortar with 
the water, till it is diſfolved, which it will do without 


LAK 


of imbibing the oil. | Befides the perfections of lalt, 
which it may have in common with other colours, then 
is yet another that relates only to itſelf, which is the in. 
clining to the ſcarlet hue, that makes it more valuable 
fot almoſt all the purpoſes, to which it is applied; and 
Where this quality, joined to the others, happens to be 


heat. 2. Lac ſulphuris, called alſo precipitated ſulphur. iy it, there is ſcarcely any. limits to be ſet on itz 


See SULPHUR. 


Lack Lun x, in natural hiſtory, a name ſometimes 


given to mineral agarick. 


LACCA, in natural hiſtory, &c. a vegetable pro- 


duction, improperly called a gum, as being inflammable, 
and not ſoluble in water. 1 


There are three kinds of lacca kept in the ſhops, 
which are all the products of a ſpecies of ziziphus. 

The ſtick-lacca is a hard, reſinous, and friable ſub- 
ſtance, of an uneven and granulated ſurface, and of a 


roundiſh but ſomewhat duſky colour. It is of an auſtere 


and fubaſtringent taſte, and is fixed round certain ſticks, 
and branches of a woody ſubſtance. The ſeed-lacca is 
brought to us in looſe grains, or little maſſes, of a round- 
iſh irregular figure, and of a redifh colour, which ſeem 
no way different from the ſtick-lacca, but as parts from 
the whole. The third kind, or ſhell-lacca, is met with 
in thin and tranſparent cakes, made by melting the above 
granules, or what is taken from the ſticks, into a maſs. 
Some affirm that it exſudes from the jujube, and ſeveral 
other trees of the ſame genus; but others aſſert that it 
is na vegetable exſudation at all, but a'ſubſtance ana- 
logous to wax laid on theſe branches by inſects. Till 
we have ſome very good obſerver on the ſpot, to deter- 
mine between the poſitive aſſertions of the ſeveral au- 
thors who have wrote upon it, we muſt be contented to 
reſt in uncertainty: but whatever may be the hiſtory of 
this drug, its virtues are leſs in diſpute; it is an attenu- 
ant, aper ient, and diuretick, and is ſometimes preſcribed 
in diſorders of the liver and ſpleen, and in jaundices and 
dropſies. It would probably be in more uſe, if we knew 


how to open its body, ſo as to make it exert its virtues; 


for it is a ſort of unchangeable medicine which paſſes 
the body very little altered, if given in ſubſtance; and 
it is of the number of thoſe things from which a tinc- 
ture is very difficultly extracted. But beſides theſe vir- 
tues, a beautiful red colour is prepared from it by only 
boiling ſtick-lacca in water, and then filtrating the 
decoction, and evaporating the ſuperfluous humidity. 
This lacca is of great uſe in painting, on which account 
its name has been given to ſeveral colours procured from 
other ingredients in much the ſame manner. 

Artificial Lacca, or LAKE, in painting, a white 
earthy body, as cuttle-ftſh bone, the baſis of alum, or 
chalk, tinged with ſome crimſon vegetable dye, ſuch as 
is obtained from cochineal or Brafil-wood, diſſolved or 
taken up by means of ſome alkaline ſalt, and precipitated 
on the carth by the addition of ſome acid. 

Lake is uſed in all kinds of painting, except enamel ; 
but particularly in oil, where it ſupplies the place of 
carmine. It is valuable both for its brightneſs and 
crimſon teint ; which make it uſeful for carnations to 
the portrait painters ; for ſkies to the landſcape or ſhip 
painters ; and for flowers to thoſe who paint {till life. Its 
tranſparency in oil renders it alſo of great ſervice in glaz-; 


ing, as it is called, over vermilion; and in painting 


ſcarlet draperies, and tlie red parts of the lips; and its 
acquiring a dark hue, by this tranſparency, when uſed 
without the addition of any opaque pigment, which gives 
it an unrivalled excellence in the ſhades of red draperies, 
or other ſimilar caſes. Notwithſtanding theſe qualities, 
lake is not at preſent univerſally approved; nor without 
reaſon; for tliere is a defect which makes it to be fre- 
quently rejected, where its uſe can be avoided. This 
defect is the uncertainty of its ſtanding, when prepared 
in that manner which moſt conduces to its perfed ion in 


other reſpects: for though ſome parcels will hold their 


colour entirely well, yet others prepared in the ſame 
manner, as far as art can aſſure it, will fly in a degree 
that makes the uſe of it deſtruQive to any painting: and 
if this defect be effectually remedied,” as it may be 
ſecuring the tinging particles by gums, from all attacks 
of the air; yet this is generally at the expence of the 
brightneſs and tranſparency ; the earth, which is the 
batis of the pigment, being locked up by the gums, and 


rendered incapable of being combined intimately WIC, 


value with eminent painters of any kinc. 
Lake was moſt probably firſt made from the colout 
found in the grains of the ſtick- lack, from whence it 
ſeems to have taken its name; but it may be made from 
a great variety of ſubſtances which afford a erimſon tinge; 
though at preſent it is ſeldom prepared from any other 
than cochineal, ſcarlet rags, and Brafil- wood. 

The beſt of what is commonly fold is made from the 


colour extracted from ſcarlet rags, and depoſited on the 


cuttle-bone, which may be done in the following manner: 
Take a pound of the beſt. pearb-aſhes, and hayi 

diſſolved them in two quarts of water, purify them by 
filtering through paper. Add then to this ſolution two 
more quarts of water ; and having put in a pound of ſcar. 
let ſhreds, procured from the taylors, for they muſt be 
entirely clean, boil them in a pewter boiler made for that 
purpoſe, till the ſhreds appear to have wholly loft their 
| ſcarlet colour. Take them out of the ſolution, and preſs 
them well; dipping them after in water, and preſi 

them again, that all the fluid they had imbibed may be 
got from them, which muſt be put back to the re}. 
Take then another pound of the ſhreds, and-repeat the 
like treatment of them in the ſame ſolution ; as alſo 3 
third and fourth pound. While this is doing, diffolve a 
pound and half of euttle- fiſſi in a pound of ſtrong aqua- 
fortis, in. a glaſs receiver, adding more of the bone, if 
it appear to produce any ebullition in the aqua-fortis; and 
having ſtrained off this ſolution through flannel, pour it 
into the other by degrees ; obſerving whether it produce 
any efferveſcence on putting in the laſt quantity; which 
if it do in any great degree, more of the cuttle-fiſh bone 
muſt be diffolved in aqua-fortis ; and the ſolution very 
gradually added, till no ebullition appear to be raifed 
by it in the mixture. If this be properly managed, the 
fluid will ſoon become clear and colourleſs, and the ting- 
ing particles extracted from the ſhreds, together with the 
cuttle-tith bone, will ſubſide to the bottom, and form 
a crimſon ſediment, which is the lake. The water muſt 


then be poured off; and two gallons of hard ſpring- water 


mult be put to the lake, and well ſtirred about to mix 
them; which, being likewiſe poured off, after the lake 
has again ſettled to the bottom, muſt be replaced by 
another two gallons; and the ſame method muſt be re- 
peated four or ſive times; but if hard water cannot be 
procured, or the lake appear too purple, halt an ounce 
of alum ſhould be added to each quantity of water be- 
fore it be uſed. When the lake is thus ſufficiently freed 
from the ſalts, it muſt have the water drained from it in 
a filter, covered with a linen cloth, which has been ſo 
worn as to have no knap or down remaining on its ſur- 
face. After the lake has drawn to a proper drynels, it 
muſt be dropped, on clean boards, by means of fucks of 
elder, mountain-aſh, or other hollow wood, cut into the 
form of pens, and ſuffered to dry; when the drops will 
appear in the form of little cones or pyramids.” 

Orange LAKE. This lake is the tinging part of an- 
natto precipitated together with earth of alum. [t is of 
a very bright orange colour, and would work well with 
either oil or water, but cannot be depended upon, when 
uſed either of thoſe ways, for ſtanding long. It is, ho- 
ever, a very fine colour for varniſh painting, where the 
fear of flying is out of queſtion; and is alſo of an ad- 
mirable good effect for putting under cryſtal for the 10 
tation of the vinegar garnet; for which purpoſe it has 
been uſed with great ſucceſs. | 

The manner of preparing this lake is as follows: , 

Take of the beſt annatto four ounces, and of pearl, 
aſhes one pound. Put them together into A gallon 0 
water, and boil them half an hour; and then ſtrain the 
ſolution through paper. Make, in the mean time, a 


* — 


by lolution of a pound and a half of alum, in another gal. 


lon of water; and mix it gradually with the ſolution 


| the pearl-athes and annatto; obſerving to ceaſe any Ir” 


ther addition when the fluid becomes colourlels, and no 


further ebullition enſues on the commixture. 2 


ſediment or precipitated matter in the ſame man has 


* 
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Edomites, who had inſulted Jeruſalem in her miſery. 
The four firſt chapters of the Lamentations are an abe- 


cedary, every verfe or couplet beginning with one of the 
letters of the Hebrew alphabet, in the alphabetical order. 


The ſubjeR is of the moſt moving kind, and the ſtile 
throughout lively, pathetick, and affecting. Did we 
ever find, ſays Dr. South, ſorrow flowing forth in ſuch 
a natural prevailing pathos, as in the Lamentations of 
Jeremy? One would think thatevery letter was wrote 
with a tear; that every word was the noiſe of a breaking 
heart; that the author was a man compacted of forrows, 
diſciplined to grief from his infancy; one who never 
breathed but in ſighs, nor ſpoke but in a groan.” _ 
LAM INE, in phyſiology, the thin plates whereof 
many fubſtances confiſt | 

LAMIODONTES, in natural hiſtory, the fame 
with the gloſſopetra. See GLOSSOPETRA. | ö 

LAMIUM, dead nettle, in botany, a genus of the 
didynamia gymnoſpermia, claſs of plants, the flower of 
which conſiſts of one labiated and ringent petal: the ſeeds 
are four, triangular, and contained in the bottom of the 
cup. The flowers of this plant are ſaid to be good in the 
fluor albus, dyſentery, and ſcrophulous diſorders. The 
herb is aperient, emollient, and vulnerary. | 

LAMMAS-Davy, a feſtival celebrated on the firſt of 
Auguſt by the Romith church, in memory of St. Peter's 
impriſonment. | F 

AMP, aua, a veſſel containing oil, with a lighted 


wick. See OIL, FLAME, FIRE, &c. | 


Dr. St. Clair, in Phil. Tranſ. No. 245, gives the de- 
{cription of an improvement upon the common lamp. 
He propoſes that it ſhould be made two or three inches 
deep, with a pipe coming from the bottom almoſt as high 
as the top of the veſſel: let it be filled ſo high with water 
as to cover the hole of the pipe at bottom, that the oil 
may not get in at the pipe, and ſo be loſt. Then let tlie 
oil be poured in, ſo as to fill the veſſel almoſt brim full, 
which muſt have a cover pierced with as many holes as 
there are wicks deſigned. When the veſſel is thus filled, 
and the wicks are lighted, if water falls in by drops at 
the pipe, it will always keep the oil at the ſame height, 
or very near; the weight of water being to that of the oil 
as 20 to 19, which in two or three inches makes no 
great difference. If the water runs faſter than the oil 
waſtes, it will only run over at the top of the pipe, and 
what does not run over will come under the oil, and 
keep it at the ſame height. See ENAMILLING by the 
Lamp. | 

LANCET, a chirurgical inſtrument, ſharp-pointed, 
and two edged, chietly uſed for opening the veins in the 


operations of phlebotomy,. or bleeding; alſo for laying 


open abſceſſes, tumours, &c. A ſurgeon ſhould never 
be without ſome of theſe, of different ſizes. 

LAND, in a limited ſenſe, denotes arable ground. It 
is allo uſed for meadow-ground, paſture, wood, com- 
Sce MEaADow, PASTURE, &c. 

Land, in the ſea-language, makes part of ſeveral 
compound terms: thus Land-laid, or to lay the land, is 
uſt to loſe ſight of it. Land- locted, is when land lies all 
round the ſhip, ſo that no point of the compaſs is open 
to the ſea : if ſhe is at anchor in ſuch a place, ſhe is ſaid 
to ride land-locked, and 1s therefore concluded to ride 
ſafe from the violence of winds and tides. Land- mark, 
any mountain, rock, ſtceple, tree, &c. that may ſerve to 
make the land known at ſea. Land is ſhut in, a term 


uſed to ſignify that another point of land hinders the fight 


of that the ſhip came from. Land-to, or the ſhip lies 
land to; that is, ſhe is ſo far from ſhore that it can only 
be juſt diſcerned. Land-turn, is a wind that in almoſt 
all hot countries blows at certain times from the ſhore 
in the night. To /et the Land, that is, to ſee by the 
compaſs how it bears, | 1 
LAND GRAVE, the German name for a count or 
earl, that has the government of a province, country, or 
large tract of land. | | 
LANDGRAVIATE, or LAN DGRAVATE, the of- 
fice, authority, juriſdiction, or territory of a landgrave. 
LAND SKIP, or Laxnpsc APE, in painting, the view 
or proſpect of a country, extended as far as the eye will 


reach. 
In painting landſkips, the following rules will be 

found of uſe: 1. Always expreſs a fair horizon, 3 

ing the heavens cloudy or clear, more or leſs, according 
. 2 : * 


L AN 


to the occaſion; and if the ſun is expreſſed-at all, let i 
be either at riſing or ſetting, and as it were behind 
over ſome hill. The moon and ſtars are ſeldom or 
depicted, unleſs in twilight pieces, becauſe all things ar 
ſuppoſed to be ſeen by day. 2. Obſerve to make th; 
fi 


ſun's light reflect upon all the objects the ſame way, and 


the ſhadows to fall the contrary way. 3. Take care to 
augment or leſſen things proportionally, as they are fr 
poſed to be nearer or further from the eye. 4. In ex. 
preſſing things at large diſtances, as 10, 20, or 26 mile; 
off, where the object is ſcarce to be diſcerned; as whether 
it be temple, caſtle, houſe, or the like, ſhew no paiti. 
cular ſigns thereof, as any eminent diſtinction, but n. 
ther as weakly, faintly, and confuſedly, as the eye judges 
of it. 5. If landſkips be laid in colours, the further 
you go, the more you muſt lighten it with a thin and airy 
blue, to make it ſeem as it were afar off, beginning 
firſt with a dark green, ſo driving it by degrees into: 
blue, according to the diſtance. 6. Make your land- 
{kip to ſhoot, as it were, one part lower than another 
making the neareſt place or hill higheſt, -and thoſe tha 
are further off to ſhoot away under that, that the lan”. 
ikip may appear to be taken from the top of an hill. 
7. Let every thing have its proper motion, as in trees 
when they are ſhaken with the wind, making the ſmaller 
boughs yielding, the ſtiffer leſs bending; in clouds, that 
they follow the winds; in rivers, the general current, 
and flaſhing of the waters againſt the boat ſides. 8. In 
the ſea, the waves and other proper agitations, the rol- 
ling of the billows, the tumbling of veſſels up and down, 
the ſhips floating, ſome dipt, ſome half drowned, ſome 
ſtanding almoſt an end, ſome hid almoſt with the waves, 
by means of the uncertainty of the ſurges, others endea- 
vouring to live. 9g. In the motion of the waters falling 
from an high place, but eſpecially when they fall upon 
rocks and ſtones, you muſt repreſent it leaping up into 
the air, and ſprinkling all about; laſtly, let every thing 
that moves, whether eſſentially or accidentally, have its 
proper repreſentation. 10. Let the work imitate the 
ſeaſon it is intended to repreſent; as if you intend it for 
a winter-piece, repreſent felling of woods, ſliding upon 
the ice, fowling by night, hunting of bears or foxes in 
the ſnow, making the trees every where naked, or laden 
with ſnow or a hoar-froſt; the earth bare, without green- 
neſs, flowers, or cattle ; the air thick or heavy; the water 
frozen, with carts paſſing over it, and boys playing upon 
it, &. 11. Laſtly, let every ſite have its proper pa- 


| rerga, adjunQs or additional graces, as the farm-houſe, 


wind-mill, water-mill, woods, flocks of ſheep, herds 
of cattle, pilgrims, ruins of temples, caſtles, and mo- 
numents, with a thouſand ſuch other things, only pro- 
per to particular ſubjects. 

LANGREL Snor, at ſea, that conſiſting of two bars 
of iron, joined by a chain or ſhackle, and having halfaball 
of iron tixed on each end, by means of which apparatus, 
it does great execution among the enemy's rigging. 

LANGUAGE, a ſet of words which any people have 
agreed upon, whereby to communicate their thoughts to 
each other. Buffer obſerves, that the firſt principles of 
all languages may be reduced to expreſſions, ſignifying, 
firſt, the ſubje& ſpoken of; ſecondly, the thing affirmed 
of it; and thirdly, the circumſtances of the one and the 
other: but as each language has its peculiar ways of de- 
noting each of theſe, a language is only to be looked on 
as an aſſemblage of expreſſions, which chance or caprict 
has eſtabliſhed among a certain people. Hence we find, 
that it is uſage and cuſtom that are the rules of a /a- 
guage; and theſe hold their empire independent of rea- 
ſon, or any other cauſe: nor has reaſon any thing to © 
in language, unleſs to ſtudy or teach it ſuch as it 15: here 
then commences grammar, a juſt plan of which ſupp 
a language already introduced by uſe, and without 2 
tending to alter or amend a tittle, only furniſhes reflect 
tions called rules, to which the manners of ſpeaking? 
in that language may be reduced: this aſſemblage o - 
flections is what we call the grammar of that language. 
See GRAMMAR and WorD. ( 

It is chance then to which we owe uſage, and be * 
that makes the rules and meaſures of a language. = 
indeed is fomewhat dubious, and may be divided i 
good and bad : the difference between the two being — 
that the former is better eſtabliſhed or authorized th. 


LOR in 
| the latter; and the difference of authority 110 8 
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| the dead languages, than the writings of the beſt authors] LANIGEROUS, among herbaliſts, trees that bear 
; 8 : language ; thoſe being allowed the beſt authors ſuch a woolly or dowry ſubſtance as is commonly con- 
4 = language, who wrote when the ſtate was in its] tained in the katkins of the willow, &c; The word is 
1 ane” glory. Thus the age of Auguſtus being the moſt| derived from the Latin, lana, wool, and gero, to bear. 
bir uithed period in the Roman hiſtory, we call that LANTERN, or LANT HORN, a well known inveri- 
4 F which is conformable to the manners of ſpeak- | tion for ſhewing light in the night. 9 4 
. uſed by authors who wrote within 50 years before,, Magick LANTERN, an optick machine, whereby little 
. the reign of that emperor. As to the living lan-] painted images are repreſented ſo much magnified, as to 
Ki es, the good uſage, or mode, Is that which obtains] be accounted the effect of magick by the ignorant. | 
8 the moſt eminent perſons, whether as to quality] The contrivance is briefly this: ABCD (plate XLIV. 
and authority, or as to learning, and the reputation of fig. 1.) is a tin-lantern, from whoſe ſide there proceeds a 
riting well. ſquare tube bn 4 me, conſiſting of two parts; the outer- 
by There is found a conſtant reſemblance between the] moſt of which = 4/m ſlides over the other, ſo as that the 
enius of each people, and the language they ſpeak. Thus | whole tube may belengthened or ſhortened by that means. 
the Greeks, a polite but. voluptuous people, had a lan- | In the end of the arm 140 m, is fixed a CONVEX glaſs kl : 
age perfectly ſuitable; full of delicacy and ſweetneſs. about de, there is a contrivance for admitting and placing 
he Romans, who ſeemed only born to command, had | an object, 4e, painted in dilute and tranſparent colours, 
2 language noble, nervous, and auguſt; and their de- on a plane thin glaſs ; which object is there to be placed 
ſcendants, the Italians, are ſunk into ſoftneſs and effe-| inverted. This is uſually ſome ludicrous or frightful re- 
minacy, which is as eaſily perceivable in their language, preſentation, the more to divert the ſpectators: bh c 1s 
as in their manners. The language of the Spaniards is] a deep convex glaſs, placed in the other end of the pro- 
full of that haughtineſs which conſtitutes the diſtinguiſh- | minent tube, the only uſe of which is to caſt the light of 
ing character of the people. The French, who have a the flame à ſtrongly on the picture 4e, painted on the 
world of vivacity, have a language that runs extremely plane thin glaſs, Hence, if the object de be placed fur- 
briſk and lively. And the Engliſh, who are naturally | ther from the glaſs 4 than Its focus, it is manifeſt that 
blunt, thoughtful, and of few words, have a language | the diſtinct image of the object will be projected by the 
excceding ſhort, conciſe and ſententious. glaſs # {, on the oppoſite white wall F H, at fg; and 
Languages are divided into, 1. Original or mother- | that in an erect poſture: ſo that, in effect, this appear- 
tongues, as the Hebrew and Arabick in the eaſt; Kircher ance of the magick lantern is the fame with that of the 
adds the Cophtick; the Tentonick and Sclavonick in the | camera obſcura, or darkened room; ſince here the cham- | 
weſt. And Du Jon maintains the Gothick to be the | ber EF GH is ſuppoſed quite dark, excepting the light in ö 
mother of the Teutonick tongues, namely, thoſe ſpoken | the lantern ABCD. See CAMERA OBSCURA. „ 1 
in the north; and ſome add the Biſcayan or Bas Breton And here we may obſerve, that if the tube nc be j 
as the mother-tongue of the Celtz or Gauls. contracted, and thereby the glaſs & / brought nearer the 
2. Derivative languages which are thoſe formed out | object de, the repreſentation fg ſhall be projected ſo 
of a mixture of ſeyeral others, as Latin, French, Eng- | much the larger, and ſo much the more diſtant from the 
liſh, &c. = glaſs ; ſo that the ſmalleſt picture at 4e may be pro- 
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Learned or dead languages are thoſe which only ſubſiſt | jeed at fg, in any greater proportion required, within FUE 
in books, and which muſt be learned by the rules of | due limits: wience it is, that this lantern got the name ph, 
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grammar, as the Greek, Hebrew, Syriack, and Chaldee. | of lanterna megalographica. On the other hand, pro- 
Living languages are thoſe {till ſpoken in ſome coun-tracting the tube will diminiſh the object. 


14 + | 
try or other, and which may be learned by converſation. | LANTERN, in architecture, a little dome raiſed over WES 
The moſt popular among theſe are the French, Italian, |the roof of a building, to give light, and ferve as a 1 
Spaniſh, and Engliſh. | crowning to the fabrick. | 150 

6 3 6 0 5 3 P We [0 

Speech is a privilege peculiar to man, and he is like- | The term lantern is alſo uſed for a ſquare cage of car- (2498 

wiſe furniſhed with organs proper for forming an articu- |pentry, placed over the ridge of a corridor, or gallery, | WAY 
late voice: hence it is eaſy to conceive men might form a | between two rows of ſhops, to illumine them, like that bil 


ſettled and uniform language, by only affixing an idea to | of the Royal Exchange of London. | i 
a word, and making others acquainted with it. And it LANTERNIS TS, a denomination aſſumed by the = 
is alſo eaſy to conceive, that the connexion betwixt moſt |academicians of Tholouſe. 5 4 
words and things being perfectly arbitrary, they may be LANUGO, the ſoft down of plants, like that grow- ey. 
changed at different places, at different times, and by ing on the fruit of the peach-tree; whence ſuch plants 1 
different perſons. And it is not very unlikely that va- are termed lanuginous. | 1 
riety of capacities and inclinations, the different occafions | LAPATHUM, the dock, in botany, a perennial 
people have to exprels themſelves, different turns of ima- plant bearing numerous imperfe& flowers ſet in double 
pination, the eaſe people find in delivering themſelves |cups ; the outermoſt of which conſiſts of three ſmall greet WH! 
rather one way than another, the forgetting old words, | leaves, the inner of three larger rediſh ones, which be- 1 
the many new things met with requiring new names, come a covering to a gloſſy triangular ſeed. | 
ſtrangers ſettling among natives, &c. it is not unlikely] Lay atHuM acutum Folio plano, ſharp-pointed wild 
That theſe and many other cauſes ſhould cauſe an altera- |dock, with long, narrow, acuminated leaves, not curled 
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ton in living languages. about the edges, and the ſeed-covers indented and marked ; 
When all mankind inhabited the ſame country and | with little tubercles. The roots are of a browniſh co- a = 
ept up a commerce with each other, living through many lour on the outſide, and of a yellowiſh within, which N 
Ves, it is no great wonder that the common language grows deeper in drying. . 1 
was continued amongſt them, without any conſiderable | The roots of the ſſlarp- pointed dock, have a bitteriſh 1 
alterations, till after the flood; fince Noah himſelf was aſtringent taſte, and no remarkable ſmell : the roots of 16 
2m not long after Adam's death, and a great many [the other common wild docks are nearly of the ſame bit: 
antediluvians living in Noah's time might have converſed N equally diſcover their aſtringent matter both to Hal 


With Adam and Eve ſome hundred years. Since all the | the taſte and by ftriking an inky blackneſs with a ſolu- 

Wer was then deſtroyed, except Noah and his family, tion of chalybeat vitriol, and have been often ſubſti- 

© tongue ſpoken by this patriarch muſt be the only re- |tuted in our markets for thoſe of the ſflarp- pointed kind; | 

"aning language, and which might be eafily handed | which laſt are generally, and, fo far as can be judged 
2 to his poſterity, as long as they dwelt in the ſame | from tlieir taſte, Juſtly accounted the moſt efficacious. 
cory But when, before their parting, they attempted | They are ſuppoſed to have an aperient and laxative, as 
85 uid a city and tower, God confounded the language, | well as an aſtringent and corroborating virtue; approach- 
a NY that, not being able to underſtand each other, |ing in this reſpect to rhubarb, but differing widely in 
A were forced to ſeparate, and leave the building un- degree, their ſtypticity being greater, and their purgative 
1 7 | 7: | | quality, if really they have any purgative quality, all far 

WM: NGUED, in heraldry, is applied to ſuch animals ]leſs. They ſtand recommended in habitual coſtiveneſs, 
15 tongues appear out of their mouths,” being of a obſtructions of the viſcera,” ſcorbutick and cutaneous 
7 cnt colour from that of the © Ba das Been, maladies; in which laſt intention, fomentations, ca- 
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N. 0 GUOR, a faintneſs or relaxation of the mem- taplaſms, or unguents of the roots have been commonly 
| y,, gether to a want or decay of ſpirits, © [aun ta their mternal uſe 7 in many cafes, the external 


2 appli- 


No. 43. 


application alone is ſaid to be ſufficient, A decoction of 
half an ounce, or an ounce, of the freſh roots, or of a dram 


or two of the dry roots, is commonly directed for a doſe. 
LAPATHUM Rhabarbarum monachorum, monks rhu- 


o 


F-1 


barb, garden patience, with large, broad, acuminated 
leaves; rediſh branched ſtalks ; the leaves that cover the 


ſeeds unindented, and a tubercle on one of them: the 
root is of a yellow colour, with red veins, approaching 
in appearance to rhubarb. 58 


This root is ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the virtues of rhubarb 


in an inferior degree. It is obviouſly more aſtringent 


than rhubarb, but comes very far ſhort of it in purgative 
virtue, though given, as uſually directed in double its 
doſe; nauſeating the ſtomach, without producing any 
conſiderable evacuation. It communicates a deep yel- 
low tincture both to water and ſpirit. _ 

 LAPIDARY, an artificer who cuts precious ſtones. 
See GEM. The art of cutting precious ſtones is of great 


antiquity. The French, though they fell into it but 


lately, have notwithſtanding carried this art to a very 
reat perfection, but not in any degree ſuperior to the 
Englilk. There are various machines employed in the 
cutting of precious ſtones, according to their quality: 
the diamond, which is extremely hard, is cut on a wheel 
of ſoft ſteel, turned by a mill, with diamond duſt, tem- 
ered with olive- oil, which alſo ſerves to poliſh it. 
Plate XI. V. fg. 1: is a workman cutting the diamonds 


by rubbing two of theſe ſtones, firmly cemented to ſticks, 


againſt each other, while the duſt that falls from the 
ſtones during the operation 1s carcfully received into an 
utenſil, called a cutting- box. 

Fig. 2. is a workman ſtanding at the front of the mill, 
and touching the iron wheel, which they call a ſkeve, 
with diamond duſt, mixed up with olive-oil, by means 
of a gooſe-quill cut almoſt in the ſhape of a writing pen. 
The workmen call it a {triking-pen. 

Fig. 3. is a Jabourer turning the null, which is done 
by moving backwards and forwards an inſtrument of 
wood, which they call a gate. This alternate motion 
turns the large wheels, by means of an iron-arm, which 
they call a ſword; one end of which is faſtened to the 
gate, and the other to a crank or elbow in the ſpindle of 
the wheel. The large wheels being thus put in motion 
by means of the gate, the diamond- mill is turned by 
chords or ſtrings going round the circumference of theſe 
wheels, and the fuſees on the ſpindles of the mill. 

Plate XLIV. fig. 2. The cutting-box on a large ſcale. 


B, B, B, the cutting-box. C, C, cutting-ſticks, with 


diamonds cemented to their extremities. This figure 
repreſents the manner in which the ſticks are held by tlie 
workman in cutting the diamonds. D, the inſide or 
cavity of the cutting- box. E, a {lide covering another 
cavity in which they keep their rough diamonds. 

Fig. 3. The ſkeve and its ſpindle repreſented in dif- 
ferent views. A, elevation of the ſpindle. B, another 
elevation with its fuſee, and the ſkeve cut through its 


diameter. C, plan of the ſkeve, and its ſpindle in per- 


ſpective. | 

The diamond-cutter follows the work with his eyes, 
without taking any other ſhare in it than that of chang- 
ing the place of the diamond to bite on a new ſurface; 
and of timely throwing upon it, with a few drops of oil, 
the minute particles of the diamonds firſt ground one 
againſt the other, to begin the cutting of them. The 
oriental ruby, ſapphire, and topaz, are cut on a copper 


wheel with diamond-duft, tempered with oj1ve-oil, and 


are poliſhed on another copper wheel with tripoli and 
water. The hyacinth, emerald, amethyſt, garnets, 
agates, and other ſtones not of an equal degree of hard- 
neſs with the other, are cut on a leaden wheel with ſmalt 
and water, and poliſhed on a tin-wheel with tripoli. The 
turquois of the old and new rock, giraſol and opal, 
are cut and- polithed on a wooden wheel with tripoli 
alſo. | G 67 - | | | 

The lapidaries of Paris have been a corporation ſince 


the year 1290. It is governcd by four jurats, who ſu- 


perintend their rights, and privileges, viſit the maſter 
workmen, take care of the maſter-piece of workmanſhip, 
bind apprentices, and adminiſter the. fredom. 
LAPIDARY is alſo:uſed for a virtuoſo killed in the 
nature, kinds, &c. of; precious ſtones, or a merchant 
who deals enn... inn bofairontr 2 eel 
LAaeiDARY-STYLE denotes the ſtyle proper for mo- 


I 


numental or other inſcriptions; being a ſort of medi 
betwer zeig 8 an 
LAPIDESCENT, that which has the quality of 
turning bodies into ſtone, _ „ * | 
LAPIS, a general name for a ſtone of any king, | 
Laeis Lazuli, a ſpecies of ſtone from whence gh 
celebrated colour called ultramarine is made. 7 314 
This is one of the ores of copper, the baſis of which 
is a debaſed cryſtalline matter, coloured with that elegant 
and beautiful blue, which copper gives to all alkaline 
liquors. It is a very hard and compact ſtone, inſomuch 
as to come into the rank of thoſe that take a high poliſh, 
and are not liable to be ſcratched by accidents : and | 
therefore, is worked in a number of different toys, 1 | 
is found in detached lumps uſually of the ſize of a man's 
ſiſt, often ſmaller, and ſometimes of four and five pounds 
weight. It is never covered with any coat or cruſt, buy 
reſembles thoſe ſtones which have been waſhed off from 
whole ſtrata, and ſmoothed or rounded by accidents 
afterwards. It is of a naturally. ſmooth and gloſſy fur- 
face, and its general colour is the elegant colour already 
mentioned ; but this is variegated in a very beautiful 
manner with ſpots or clouds of white, and with veins of 
a fine ſhining gold colour. Tt has theſe variegations, in 
different degrees, in ſeveral maſſes, and, in general. 
moſt to be valued, as it has leaſt of them; for, though 
very beautiful to the eye, they are foreign to all the uſes 
they are put to, except when it is cut as a gem. 
LAPSE, denotes a patron's negle& or omiſſion to 
preſent to a church within fix months after it becomes 
vacant. When, after a vacancy, the patron does not 
preſent in fix months, the ordinary has the next fix 
months to collate to the benefice; and if he does not pre- 
ſent within that time, the metropolitari has further fix 
months to do it in; and if he ſhould fail in doing it in 
his time, the next ſx months devolve to the crown. 
| LAQUEUS, in ſurgery, a kind of ligature, ſo con- 
trived, that when ftretched by any weight, or the like, 
it draws up cloſe. Its uſe is to extend broken or di- 
jointed bones, to keep them in their places when they 
are ſet, and to bind the parts cloſe together. 
LARCENY, in law, a felonjous carrying away an- 
other perſon's goods; and this, according to the value of 
the thing ſtolen, is either grand, or petit larceny ; the 
firſt being ſtealing effects above the value of 18. and the 
laſt, ſuch as are either of that value, or under it: but 
where two perſons together ſteal goods to the value of 
only 13d. it is grand larceny in both; and if one perſon 
at different times ſteal ſeveral different things from the 
lame perſon, which amount upon tlie whole to above 
12d. value, they may be joined in one indictment, and 
the offender found guilty of grand larceny ; but this is 
very ſeldom practiſed: on the contrary, the jury, where 
the theft appears to be the firſt oftence, frequently bring 
in their verdict, as they lawfully may, that the things 
are not above 10d. value, and by that means reduce the 
offence to petit larceny, though the offender may per- 
haps be indicted for ſtealing to the value of 30 or 405. 
and upwards. "The crime of grand larceny is puniſhable 
with death, and that of petit larceny only with the cor- 
poral puniſhment of whipping, &c. - | 
LARES, certain inferior deities among the ancient 
Romans, who were the guardians of houſes; they were 
alſo ſometimes taken for the guardians of ſtreets and ways: 
and Tibullus makes them the guardians of the fields. 
LARIX, the Larch tree, in botany, a genus of trees, 
whoſe leaves, which are long and narrow, are produced 
out of little tubercles, in form of a painter's pencil: the 
cones are produced at remote diſtances from the male 
flowers on the fame tree: the male flowers are very llt 
ſmall cones at their firſt appearance, but afterwards 
ſtretched out in length. 0 
LAR K, Alauda, in ornithology, a diſtinct genus © 
birds; the characters of which are theſe : the tongue. 
which is membranaceous and pointed, has a fm 8 
margin round it; the beak is ſtraight, and pointed: | 
two chaps equal in fize; and the claw of the hinder toe 
longer than any of the other toes. ich the 
To this genus belong, 1. The {&y-lark, * An. 
long winged feathers, variegated with white and ron f 
2. The tit-lark, with a white line over the et 4 
The wood-lark, with the wings obliquely "The 


[with white. 4. The yellaw-breaſted lack. 57.0, 
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tnow-bird, or pied chaffinch, with the tail feathers black, |dickers ; of pitch and tar, 14 barrels; of wool, 12 ſacks; 
except the three lateral ones, which are white. of ſtock-fiſh, 1000; of flax or feathers, 1700 lb. 
LaRKk- Suk, delphinum, in botany, a genus of the LAs r, in the marſhes of Kent, is applied to a court 
lyandria-trigynia claſs of plants, the corolla of which held by the 24 jurats, in which orders are given for 
conſiſts of five unequal petals, diſpoſed circularly : the the impoſing and levying of taxes, for preſerving the ſaid 
ſeeds are numerous and angular: theſe ſeeds called ſtaphi-| marſhes. ls 4 85 | 
fagria, or ſtaveſacre, in the ſhops, are uſed to deſtroy] LasT-Herk, in law, he to whom lands come by 
vermin in childrens heads. 5 ſeſcheat, for want of lawful heirs ; who, in many caſes, 
LARMIER, in architecture, a flat, ſquare, maſſive] is the lord wheredf they are held, but in others the king. 
member of the cornice, between the cymatium and] LAST AGE, of LEST AOR, as defined by Raſtal, a 
ovolo, and jutting out furtheſt: it is ſo called from its] duty exacted in ſome fairs and markets, for carrying 
uſe, which is to diſperſe the water, and cauſe it to fall things bought, whither one will; but, according to 
at a diſtance from the wall, drop by drop, or as it were] another author, it is the cuſtom paid for wares fold by 
by tears; larme, in French, ſignifying a tear. It is other- the laſt, It ſignifies alſo the ballaſt or lading of a ſhip; 
wiſe called corona. See CORNICHE. „ and ſometimes is uſed for garbage, rubbiſh, or ſuch like 
LARYNK, the thick upper part of the aſpera arteria, filth. 5 | 
or wind-pipe. The larynx is principally compoſed off LATEN, or LATTEN. See LATTEN. if 
five cartilages : the firſt is the thyroide or ſcutiform car LATERAL Equation, in algebra, a ſimple equa- 3 
tilage, which is of a kind of quadrangular figure, and tion, whoſe root is only in one dimenſion. See Equ a- 0 
ſtands in the anterior part; this is the largeſt of the five: T ION. | | Wl 
the ſecond is the cricoide, or annular one; this occupies| LATERAN Covuncirs, thoſe councils held in the =_ 
the loweſt part, by way of baſe to the reſt ; and to the] baſilica of the Latin church at Rome. See CouNCiL. 1 
loweſt part of this, which is properly called the aſpera| There have been five councils held in this place, viz. in by 
arteria, adheres : the third and fourth are the two ary-|the years 1123, 1139, 1179, 1215, and 1 5.4. 
tænoide ones; theſe form, as it were, a kind of baſon] Canons regular of the Congregation of the LATER AN, | 
of a ſingular figure, which is joined to the poſterior and were introduced in the time of pope Leo I. and con- 48 
ſuperior parts of the cricoides, by particular articulations| tinued in the church till the reign of Boniface, who diſ- 1 
on each ſide, that the glottis may be more eafily opened placed them, and put ſecular canons in their room; but A „ 
and contracted: the fifth is the epiglottis. Sec GLoT-| 150 years after, the regulars were reinſtated again. "MF e 
Tis, EpIGLOTTIS, &c. A LATERE, a term uſed to denote the qualifications |, 71880 
The membrane which inveſts the larynx is very ſen- of cardinals whom the pope ſends as legates. into foreign 5 4A 
ſible, and is furniſhed with a number of oſcula or open-|courts, who are called legates a latere, as being his i, WY 
ings, which diſcharge a lubricating fluid. There are]holineſs's aſſiſtants and counſellors in ordinary; theſe 1 
alſo glands extended over each ſurface of it, which ſerveſ are the moſt conſiderable of the three other legates, be- ; 10 
for ſecreting a mucous fluid, for lubricating the whole ing ſuch as the pope commiſſions to take his place in i 1g WY 
aſpera arteria. The ventricles of the larynx are certain{councils, and ſo called in regard that he never gives this _ 
hollows, ſome of them ſmaller, and ſome larger; they} office to any but his favourites and confidants, who are i 
are on the infide of it, under the glottis, and ſerve tof always a Jatere, at his fide. A legate a latere has the 1 
modulate the voice. | power of conferring benefices without a mandate, of le- = 
LASEKPITIUM, LASER- Won r, a genus of theſgitimating baſtards, to hold offices, and has a croſs carried | 
pontandria-digynia claſs of plants, the general corolla} before him, as the enſign of his authority. 
whereof is uniform; the partial one confiſts of five nearly] De LaTERE, legates who are not cardinals, but yet 439 
equal petals, inflexo-cordated at the ends; there is no] are entruſted with an apoſtolical legation. See LEGATE. f 
pericarpium; the fruit is oblong, and ſeparable into two] LATH, in building, a long thin and narrow flip of i 
parts, and is ridged with eight longitudinal membranes ; | wood, nailed to the rafters of a roof or cciling, in orde : 
the ſecds are two, very large, oblong, and ſemi-cylindrick, to ſuſtain the covering. i 
plane on the one ſide, but on the other ornamented on| Of draving LATrHS. The lath-cleavers having cut 
the back and edges with four membranes. The root of {their timbers in lengths, they cleave each piece with ji 
Hifer-wort is ſaid to be good in the ſciatica, and for heal-jwedzes, into 8, 12, or 16, according to the ſize of Wl 
ing ſtrumæ, and other excreſcences. _ their timber; theſe pieces are called boits : this is done | 11 te 
LASH, or Lacs, in the ſea language, ſignifies to|Þþy the felt-grain, which is that grain which is ſeen to _ 
bind and make faſt ; as, to laſh the bonnet to the courſe, run round in rings at the end of a piece of a tree. 1 
or the drabler to the bonnets : alſo the carpenter takes Thus they are cut out for the breadth of the laths, and ö 1 | 
care that the ſpare yards be laſhed faſt to the ſhip's ſide ; this work is called felting. Afterwards they cleave the 1 
and in a rolling ſea, the gunners mind that the guns be] laths into their proper thickneſſes with their chit by the. 1 
well laſhed, leſt they ſhould break looſe. Laſhers are quarter grain, or that which runs in ſtraight lines towards V. 
properly thoſe ropes which bind faſt the tackles and the 9 — pith. 1 
brecchings of the ordnance, when haled or made fait] LAT HE, an engine uſed in turning wood, ivory, 1 
within-board, and other materials. (See plate XLV. fig. 7.) It is com- 1 
LASKETS, ſmall lines, like loops, ſewed to the bon-¶poſed of two legs or ſtyles, @ 4, which are commonly | 
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nets and drablers of a ſhip, to laſh or lace the bonuets to about two feet ten inches high, on the upper part of 
the courſes, or the drablers to the bonnets. which are faſtened two pieces of wood called checks, 
LASKING, at fea, is much the fame with going b, }, parallel to the horizon ; between theſe are two | 
large, or veering, that is, going with a quarterly wind. pieces of wood, called puppets, c, c, made to ſlide be- 7 
Sec VRER. | | tween the cheeks, and to be fixed down at any point 
LASSIT UDE, or WRARINEs s, „oO, in medicine, at pleaſure ; near the upper end of one of theſe puppets 
a morbid ſenfation, that comes on ſpontaneouſly, with-|is faſtened a ſtrong ſpike of tempered ſteel, a, and op- —— 
out any previous motion, exerciſe or labour. This is af poſite to it, in the other, is an iron ſcrew, /; by theſe j 
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irequent ſympton in acute diſtempers : it ariſes either|the piece to be turned is ſuſtained, and is turned round 


rom an increaſe of bulk, a diminution of proper evacu- by means of the ſtring n, put round it, and faſtened 


b 
ion, or too great a conſumption of the fluids neceſſary above to the pliable pole /, and underneath to the tred- 
'0 maintain the ſpring of the ſolids, or from a vitiated idle or board i, moved with the foot; there is alſo a piece | 4 
lecretion of that juice. of wood between the cheeks, called a reſt, e, whoſe of- 119 

he remedy in the firſt caſe is evacuations ; and in fice is to reſt the tool upon, that it may lie in a ſteady 66 


the other a proper diet, or ſuch alterative medicines as [poſition while the workman uſes it. | 
fluence ſuch a ſecretion. See EvacuaTion and] When turners perform heavy work, which the pole 
P®ECRETION, , _ and treddle will not command, they ule inſtead of theſe 
LAST, in general, ſignifies the burden or load of aſhip. |a wheel (Vg. 8.) which 1s turned about, ſometimes with 
lt ſignifies alſo a certain meaſure of fiſh, corn, wool, one and ſometimes with two handles, according to the 
ether, &e. A laſt of cod-fiſh, white herrings, meal, weight of the work; its ſtring hath both its ends neatly 
wg aſhes for ſoap, is 12 barrels; of corn or rape-ſeed, | faſtened together, and this being fixed in a groove round 
quarters; of gun- powder, 24 barrels; of red her- the edge of the wheel, and after being croſſed, put round 
ings, 20 cades; of hides, 12 dozen; of leather, 20 | groove in the work, it is eaſily turned round with a 
Wige, W ; %%%... UE OY One {wife 
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fwift and regular motion. This is the moſt expeditious 
method of working; for the ſpringing up of the pole 


makes an intermiſſion in the turning of the work, but 
with the wheel it always turns the ſame way, fo that the 


tool need never be taken off, unleſs it be to examine the 
work as 1t 1s doing. | 
Braziers, who turn pots, kettles, &c. have their lathe 
made in a different manner from that uſed by turners, as 
may be ſeen in fig. 9. : | 
The puppets and reſts are much ſtronger than thoſe 


| uſed by the turners: their edge-tools, which they call 


hooks, are alſo of a different ſhape from the chiſſels and 
other tools uſed by turners, as may be ſeen ibid. marked 
B i, Bo, B 3, being bent backwards and forwards at 
the cutting end. And as the eommon turners work with 
a round ſtring made of gut, the braziers work with a flat 
leather thong, whick wrapping Cloſe and tight about the 
roller of their fnandril, commands it with the greater 
eaſe, and turns it more 36; age. about. | 


Fig. 10. repreſents a lathe for turning ſmall work in | 
of the pole above the horizon : thus /e, the latitude of 


metal. The left-hand holds the tool in a ſmall hand- 
vice, aid the f1ght-hand-turns the work with the bow. 
In turning oval or roſe-work, the common turner's 
lathe muſt be provided with the additional parts repre- 
ſented in fig. 11. which exhibits the whole machine with 
all its parts ready for working, A, being the fore-puppet, 


with its apparatus; B, the hinder puppet; C, a hollow 


axis, turned into a ſcrew- faſhion, to direct tlie weight 
D, by means of the nut E; and F, the ſupport of the 
tools, which may be raiſed or lowered at pleafure. 

Lartnus, or Leth, as uſed in Kent and Suſſex, is part 
of a county, containing three or four hundreds. 

LATHRA, in botany, a genus of the didynamia 
angioſpermia claſs. Thecalix conſiſts of four ſegments ; 
and the capſule has but one cell. There are four ſpecies, 
only one of which, viz. the ſquamaria, or toothwort, is 
2 native of Britain. 

LATHYRUS, chickling-pea, in botany, à genus of 
plants, the corolla of which is papilionaccous ; the frutt 
is a very long, cylindrick, or compreſſed, acuminated 
pod, conſiſting of two valves; the ſeeds are numerous, 
of a cylindrick, globoſe, or ſomewhat angular figure. 

LATIFOLIOUS TxaEESs and PLAN TS, ſuch as 
have broad leaves. _ 

LATIN, a dead language, firſt ſpoken in Latium, 
and afterwards at Rome; and ſtill uſed in the Romifh 
church, and among many of the learned. 

This language is prineipally derived from the Greek, 
and particularly from the Eolick dialect of that tongue, 
though it has a great number of words which it borrowed 
from the language of the Etruſci, Oſci, and other ar- 
cient people of Italy; and foreign commerce and wars, 
in courſe of time, added a great many more. | 

The Latin is a ſtrong nervous language, perfectly 
ſuitable to the character of the people who ſpoke it; we 
nave ſtill works of every kind, admirably well written 
in the Latin; though there are vaſt numbers loſt. The 
Latin is more figurative than the Englifh, leſs copious 
than the Greek, leſs pompous than the Spanifh, lefs deli- 
cate than the Italian, but cloſer and more nervous than 
any of them. 

The Latin tongue was for a while confined almoſt 
wholly within the walls of Rome; nor would the Ro- 
mans allow the common uſe of it to their neighbours, 


or to the nations they ſubdued : but by degrees they in 


time became ſenfible of the neceſfity of its being gene- 
rally underſtood, for the conveniency of commerce; 
and accordingly uſed their endeavours that all the na- 
tions ſubject to their empire, ſhould be united by one 
common language, ſo that at length they impoſed the 
uſe of it, by a particular Jaw for that purpoſe. After 
the tranſlation of the ſeat of the empire from Rome to 
Conſtantinople, the emperors of tlie caſt being always 


- defirous of retaining the title of Roman emperors, ap- 


pointed the Latin to be flill uſed ; but at length neglect- 


ing the empire of the weft; they abandoned all care of 


the Latin tongue, and uſed the Greek. Charlemagne 
coming to the empire of the welt, revived this language; 


but at length it gave way, and the French took place 


of the Latin: it was, however, prodigiouſly degenerated 
before it came to be lard afide; in which condition it 


diſtance from the equator. 


LAT 


ſince which time the monkith latinity has been declini 


and all endeavours have been uſed to retrieve the pure | 
"angiage of the Auguſtan age. | 
ATITAT, a writ which iſfues out of the King's 


Bench, ſo denominated from a ſuppoſition that the de. 


tendaht lies Turking and conccaled, after having fled out 
of Middleſex, into ſome other county; to the ſherif 
whereof this writ is directed, commanding him to ap- 
prehend the defendant there. 1 | 
LATITUDE, in geogtaphy, the diſtance of any 
place from the equator, meaſured in degrees, minutes 
and ſeconds, upon the meridian of that place; and ;; 
either north or ſouth, according as the place is ſituated 
either on the north or ſouth fide of the equator : thus 
let / (plate XLVI. fig. 6, 7.) repreſent London, the 
north pole, e equator ; then will p /e s be the meridian 
of London, and the arch e] the latitude of London, 


which being equal to 51 32“, the latitude of London, is 
ſald to be 51* 32 north. 


The latitude of a place is always equal to the elevation 


London, is equal to the arch p o, the elevation of the 


pole p above the horizon Ho. | 
| Complement of the LaTiTtuDE, in geography, is the 


number of degrees, minutes, and feconds, which, added 
to the latitude, make it equal to 90: thus the comple- 
ment of the latitude of London is 38* 28'; for 98 28 
added to 51 32' is equal to go". 

The complement of the latitude 1s always equal to 
the elevation of the equator above the horizon, or the 
angle intercepted between the plane of the equator and 
the plane of the horizon. | | 

Thus let / (plate XLVI. fig. 7.) be London, the 
latitude of London is the arch J; the complement of 
the latitude is the arch e, which meaſures the eleva- 
tion of the equator e 9, above the horizon ho, or the 


[angle ei b, intercepted between the planes of the equator 


and horizon. 

Circles of LATITUDE, in aſtronomy, are ſecondarics 
to the ecliptick, or circles drawn on the ſphere of the 
heaven, perpendicular to the ecliptick, and interſeQing 
each other in the poles of the ecliptick. 

LATITUDE of a Star or Planet, in aſtronomy, 1s 1ts 
diftance from the ecliptick in degrees, minutes and ſe- 
conds, meaſured on a circle of latitude drawn through 
that ftar or planet, and may be either north or ſouth, as 
the object is fituated either on the north or ſouth fide of 
the ecliptick. 

The ecliptick is drawn on the common celeſtial globes, 
by which we may ſee what conſtellations it paſſes through; 
there are alſo uſually fix circles of latitude, which by 
their mutual interſections fhew the poles of the ecliptick, 
as well as divide it into 12 equal parts, anſwerable to the 
number of months in a year. | 

Plate XLVI. fig. 8. repreſents a celeſtial globe, where 
AG rs the echptick, N the north, S the ſouth pole of 
the ecliptick, NAS, NB S, NCS, NDS, &c. are 
circles of the latitude, or rather halves of them, which 
is as much as can be ſeen at one view upon the convex 
of the ſolid globe. The ſtar H is in ſo many degrees, 
minutes and ſeconds of north latitude as the arch H 
amounts to; the ſtar I is in ſouth latitude, the quanuty 
whereof is meaſured by the arch I B. 

From what has been ſaid it appears, that we muft 
carefully diſtinguiſh the different notions of latitude, 
when applied to ftars in the heaven, or places on the 
earth ; that is, between latitude in aſtronomy and lati- 
tude in geography; for in the heaven, or upon the ce⸗ 
leſtial globe, it is the diſtance from the ecliptick ; but, 
upon the earth, or upon the terreſtial globe, it . 
Indeed, ſometimes WC on 
fider the diſtance of the heavenly bodies from the cee 
tial equator; but this is called declination. See Drert 
NATION. The latitude of a planet js either heliocen 
trick or geocentrickx: | ws it 

Heliocentrick LaTiTUDE of a Planet, is the latitude 
would appear in to a ſpectator placed in the fun. | 3 

Ceocent ict LAT ITU PFE of a Planet, is the eſs ” 
appears in to an inhabitant of the carth. dee 4 
CENTRICK Latitude, N 


« entrick 
To illuſtrate the difference between the heliocent!7 


was found at the time of the reformation, when Vives, and geocentrick latitude of a planet, let AB ( pry 1 
Eraſmus, &c. began to open the way for its recovery | the or 


3 


XLVI. 


fig. 9.) be the orbit of the earth, CD lars, 
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Mars, both viewed with the eye in their common ſec- 
tion continued, whereby they appear ſtraight lines ; let 
E and F be oppoſite points of the ecliptick : ſuppoſe 
Mars to be in his ſouth limit at C, if he were at that 


heat, for if it is not hot enough, it will not ſtick to the 
iron; and if it is too hot, it will cover it with too thin 
a coat, and the plates will have ſeveral colours, as red, 


blue and purple, and upon the whole will have a caſt of 


488 


time viewed from 8, the centre of the ſun, he would yellow. To prevent this, by knowing when the fire 
appear in the ſphere of the heaven at the point H; his has a proper degree of heat, they might try with ſmall 
heliocentrick latitude then is F H. But let Mars in CI pieces of iron; but in general, uſe teaches them to 
be viewed from the earth, and he will appear in different Know the degree, and they put in the iron when the tin 

places, according as the earth is in different parts of herjis at a different ſtandard of heat, according as the 
orbit; for if the earth be at B, a line drawn from B would give it a thicker or thinner coat. Sometimes alſo 
through C ſhews the apparent place of Mars to be at g, they give the plates a double layer, as they would have 1 
and his geocentrick latitude is then F g ; if the earth be them very thickly covered. This they do by dipping [om 
at A, the apparent place of Mars will be in G, and his|them into the tin when very hot the firſt time, and when | 
geocentrick latitude FG; if the earth be in any other leſs hot the ſecond. The tin which is to give the ſecond 
part of her orbit, as at the point I or K, it is eaſy to|coat, muſt be freſh covered with ſuet, and that with the 
ſee, by a line drawn from either of thoſe points through common ſuet, not the prepared. | 
Mars at C, that he will appear in different places in the | LATTEN-BRAS s, plates of milled braſs, reduced to 
ſphere of the heaven, and would be in different geocen- different thickneſſes, according to the uſes it is intended 
trick latitudes. of | for. | | | 1 
North aſcending LATITUDFE of the Moon, when ſhe LAT US Reer u, in conick ſections, the ſame with 1 
proceeds from the aſcending node towards her northern parameter. See PARAMETER. 6 
LaTus TRANSVERSUM, in the hyperbola, that part 


limit or greateſt elongation. |» | 3 6 
Nerth deſcending LATITU DE, is when the moon re- of the tranſverſe diameter, intercepted between the ver- 
turns from her northern limit to the deſcending node. |tices of the two oppoſite ſections. See HYpERBOLA-. 
South deſcending LATITUDE, when ſhe proceeds from] LAVANDULA, lavender, in botany, a ſhrubby 1 
the deſcending node to her ſouthern limit. plant, which its leaves ſet in pairs, the ſtalks ſquare when 1 
South aſcending LAT ITV DE, when ſhe returns from] young, and round when grown woody; producing, on 1 
her ſouthern limit to her aſcending node. the tops of the branches, naked ſpikes of blue labiated N 
And the ſame things hold good of the other planets. flowers, of which the upper lip is erect and cloven, the 1 
LATITUDINARIAN, a perſon of moderation with] lower divided into three roundiſh ſegments. | i 
regard to religious opinions, who believes there is a la-“ LAVANDULA Min ſive Spica, lavender with oblong, 166 
titude in the road to heaven, which may admit people] very narrow, ſomewhat hoary, undivided leaves; a na- Uh: 
of different perſuaſions. In this ſenſe all proteſtants] tive of dry gravelly ſoils in the ſouthern parts of Europe, 45 
are latitudinarians, ſince they allow that many among ſ common in our gardens, and flowering in July. The 4 
the papiſts may be ſaved; though the bigotry of theſe] flowers of lavender have a fragrant ſmell, to molt people ily pit 
laſt will not permit them to allow the ſame with reſpe&|agreeable, and a bitteriſn, warm, ſomewhat pungent taſte: _ 11 
to proteſtants. | the leaves are weaker, and leſs grateful. I hey are often Wl, 
ATTEN, denotes iron plates tinned over, of which [employed as a perfume; and medicinally, as mild ſtimu— 1 
tea- caniſters are made. | lants and corroborants, in vertigoes, palſies, tremours, | 
Plates of iron being prepared of a proper thinneſs, are and other debilities of the nervous ſyſtem, both internally 
{moothed by ruſting them in an acid liquor, as common [and externally. The flowers are ſometimes taken in the 
water made eager with rye : with this liquor they fill form of conſerve; into which they are reduced, by 
certain troughs, and then put in the plates, which they | beating them, while freſh, with thrice their weight of 
turn once or twice a-day, that they may be equally |double refined ſugar. Their fragrance is leſs injured by 
ruſted over; after this they are taken out and well] beating or bruifing them, than moſt of the other odo- 
ſcowered with ſand, and, to prevent their ruſting again, |riferous flowers, but is nevertheleſs confiderably dimi- 
immediately plunged into pure water, in which they are|niſhed : the flavour of the leaves is of a much leſs deftruc- 
to be left till the inſtant they are to be tinned or blanched, | tible kind. 1 5 
the manner of doing which is this: they flux the tin LAVAND VA Major five vulgaris, broad lavender, 
m a large iron crucible, which has the figure of an] with longer, wider, and hoarier leaves, and much larger 
oblong pyramid with four faces, of which two oppoſite | ſpikes, though ſmaller flowers; common in the ſouthern Wh 
ones are leſs than the two others. The crucible is heated | parts of Europe, but rare among us. The name ſpike Woh. 
only from below, its upper part being luted with the|is applied by foreign writers to this ſpecies, by ſome of | 
furnace all round. The crucible is always deeper than | ours to the firſt. 
the plates, which are to be tinned, are long; they al- The broad-leaved lavender is ſtronger both in ſmell i 
ways put them in downright, and the tin ought to ſwimſand taſte than the narrow, and yields in diſtillation 4 
over them; to this purpoſe artificers of different trades | almoſt thrice as much eſſential oil; but the flavour both 
prepare plates of different ſhapes, though Mr. Reaumur]of the oil and of the plant itſelf, is much leſs grateful : | 
thinks them all exceptionable. But the Germans uſe|the oil is likewiſe of a much darker colour, inclining to 
no ſort of preparation of the iron, to make it receive the green. Watery and ſpirituous extracts, made from the |! wh, 
tin, more than the keeping it always ſteeped in water, |two forts of lavender, are very nearly alike ; the differ- 4 1 
tl the time; only when the tin is melted in the cru- ence ſeeming to reſide only in the volatile parts. 1 4 
cible, they cover it with a layer of a ſort of ſuet, which! LAUDAN UM, a preparation of opium. See Op I VR. 1 
is uſually two inches thick, and the plate muſt paſs] LAVENDER, the ſame with lavandula. See La- 1 
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through this before it can come to the melted tin. The|vANDULA- | [ 1 
firſt uſe of this covering is to keep the tin from burn-| LAVER, a ſacred utenſil in the temple of Jeruſalem, 1 Ws 
8 tor if any part ſhould take fire, the ſuet would [conſiſting of a baſon, whence they drew water by cocks. 1308 
oon moiſten it, and reduce it to its primitive ſtate LAUNCH, among failors, a ſort of boat uſed by the [LE 
an. The blanchers ſay, this ſuet is a compounded| French, Italian, and Spaniſh ſhips ; and is peculiar to 1 
emen it is indeed of a black colour, but Mr. Reau- thoſe who are employed in the Mediterranean trade, 1 
A uppoſed that to be only an artifice to make it a] being better fitted for the ports of that ſea than a long- 4 ii 
fad.” _ that it is only coloured with ſoot or the] boat, than which it is generally much longer, and more 1 hi 
ot a chimney ; but he found it true ſo far, that flat-bottomed, and alſo ſharper before. See Boar. Py 


8 unprepared ſuet was not ſufficient ; for LAUNCHING a Ship or Boat, puſhing them into 
Rags eral attempts, there was always ſomething want- the water from an aſcent. 5 
K. render the ſucceſs of the operation certain. The LAURUS, the bay-tree, in botany, a tree too well 
55 I of blanching, therefore, was found to lie in known to need any deſeription here. 0 1 
0 W of this ſuet; and this, at length, he The leaves and berries of the bay- tree, or common 4480 
it. Thi, to conſiſt only in the firſt frying and burning|laurus, are only uſed in medicine, and are warm car- 41408 
"a 8 imple operation not only gives it the colour, minatives, and ſometimes exhibited in this intention Witt 
A into a condition to give the iron a diſpoſition againſt flatulent colicks; and likewiſe in hyſterical diſ- ü 4 
nned, which it does ſurpriſingly. £ orders. Their principal uſe, in the preſent practice, is | 


v melted tin muſt alſo have à certain degree of ſin clyſters, and ſome external applications. The leaves 
„ OL. II. N S 43- : | 9 L 3 95 | | enter 
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LAW 


enter our common fomentation, and the berries the 
plaſter and cataplaſm of cummin; they alſo give name to 
an electuary, which is little otherwiſe uſed than in 
clyſters. | | 
LAW, in general, is defined to be a certain rule for 
the good government of mankind in ſociety. See the 
article GOVERNMENT. | 

This rule or law is nothing but a decree, by which 
the ſuperior obliges thoſe ſubje& to him, to accommo- 
date their actions to the directions preſcribed therein. 
But that a law may exert its force in the minds of thoſe 
to whom it is promulgated, it is requiſite that the law- 
giver and the law be likewiſe known. The legiſlator of 
the laws of nature can be no other than the Creator of 
the univerſe. No man in civil ſociety can be ignorant 
who it is that has power over him; and of the laws he 
has notice given him, by a publication plainly and pro- 
perly made, in which thoſe two things ought to be aſcer- 
tained, that the author of the law is he who hath the 
ſupreme authority in the community, and that this or 
that is the true meaning of the law. The firſt is known, 
if it be promulged with his own mouth, under his own 
hand, or if it be done by proper delegates regularly ad- 
mitted to that office: they muſt he thus judiciouſly exe- 
cuted, and, beſides that, contain nothing derogatory to 
the ſovereign power. As to the true ſenſe, after the 
greateſt plainneſs uſed by the promulgers, an explication 


LAW 


thing to ſtop it, but the friftion ariſing from the motion- 
of the pin on which it is ſuſpended, continues to move 
much longer than one in the open air. e 
2. The change of motion, produced in any body, is 
always proportionable to the force, whereby it is effected: 
and in the ſame direction wherein that force acts: 
This is an immediate conſequence of this axiom, the 
effect is always proportionable to its cauſe. For inſtance 
if a certain force produces a certain motion, a double 
force will produce double the motion; a triple force 
triple the motion, &c. If a body is in motion, and has 
a new force impreſſed on it in the direction wherein it 
moves, it will receive an addition to its motion, pro- 
portional to the force impreſſed; but, if the force acts 
directly contrary to its motion, the body will then loſe 
a proportional part of its motion: again, if the force is 
impreſſed obliquely, it will produce a new direction in 
the motion of the body more or leſs different from the 
former, in proportion to its quantity and direction. 
3. Reaction is always contrary and equal to action; 
or the actions of two bodies upon each other are equal, 
and in contrary directions. ifs Fh40 9 
Thus, ſuppoſe a ſtone or other load to be drawn by 
an horſe; the load re- acts upon the horſe, as much 25 
the horſe acts upon the load; for the harneſs which js 
ſtretched equally between them both ways, draws the 
horſe towards the ſtone, as much as it does the ſtone 


is to be ſought of the legiſlator, or thoſe who are pub- towards the horſe; and the progreſſive motion of the 
lickly appointed to give judgment according to law. See] horſe is as much retarded by the load, as the motion of 


UDGE. 
5 Every perfect law has two parts; the one directing 
what is to be done, or omitted; the other declaring the 
puniſhment incurred, by neglecting to do what is com- 
manded, or attempting what is prohibited. And herein 
all the force of law conſiſts. See PuN ISH MENT. 

Law may be divided, with reſpect to its authors, into 
divine and human: the former may be conſidered as 
two-fold, to wit, natural or moral, and poſitive. Na- 
tural law is that which God has made known to man— 
kind by the light of natural reaſon. Pofitive law is that 
which he has revealed by his prophets: ſuch were the 
laws delivered to the Jews relating to the divine worſhip 
and polity peculiar to that people. : | 

Civil or human laws, conſidered with reſpect to the 
legiſlator's two offices, of judging and compelling, may 
be divided into diftributive and penal. Diſtributive law 
is that which gives every ſubject what properly belongs 
to him, forbidding others to injure him either in his pri- 
vileges or property: and penal law is that which deter- 
mines, or appoints, what puniſhments ſhall be inflicted 
on thoſe who violate the diſtributivelaws ; it is mandatory, 
and ſpeaks only to the publick officers, or magiſtrates: 

Law, more eſpecially, denotes what is lawful with us 
and not elſewhere. 

Law of Arms, that which regulates the proclaiming 
of war, making and obſerving leagues, attacking an 
enemy, and puniſhing offenders in the camp. 

Law of Marque, or Letters of Marque, that by which 

_ Perſons take the goods or ſhipping of the party that has 
wronged them, as in time of war, whenever they can 
take them within their precincts. 

Law Merchant, or Law of the Staple, a ſummary 
fort of law, now become a part of the laws of England; 
one point of it conſiſts in this, that if there be two joint 
merchants of wares, and one dies, his executor ſhall 


have the motety ; which is only allowed in the cafe of] grand feat. 


merchants. | 
Law Spiritual, the ſame with canon or eccleſiaſtical 
law. | 
Laws of Nature, or Motion, in phyſicks, are axioms 
or general rules of motion and reſt, obſerved by all na- 


tural bodies in their actions on one another; of theſe Sir] circle is a good figure for a lawn, but muſt break off be- 


Iſaac Newton has eſtabliſhed the three following: 


1. All bodies continue their fate of reſt or uniform] proper figure, but ſhould be obtuſe or right- angle 
motion in a right line, .till they are made to change that] the front. Many perſons have preferred the lim 


ſtate by ſome external force impreſſed upon them. 


This law is no other than that univerſal property of] but as the leaves of this tree often change their 

bodies, called paſſiveneſs or inactivity: whereby they] and begin to fall very ſoon in the autumn, oce 

. endeavour to continue the ſtate they are in, whatever it] great litter in the garden; and from the end of 5 
be. Thus a top only ceaſes to run round, on account] trees make but an indifferent appearance; 10 they are! 
of the reſiſtance it meets with from the air, and the] to be eſteemed for theſe plantations. The elm, o. 


the load is promoted by the endeavour of the horſe. 
This will be better explained from the following inſtance: 
let a perſon fitting in a boat draw another boat equally 
heavy towards him, they will both move towards each 
other with equal velocitics : let the boat he fits in be the 
lighteſt, and it will move the faſteſt ; becauſe; the action 
being equal on both ſides, the ſame quantity of motion 
will be given to each boat, that is, the Jefſer will have 
the greater velocity. N 

We have a further confirmation of this from attraction. 
Suppoſing two bodies attracting one another, but pre- 
vented from coming clole together by ſome other body 
placed between them: if their reſpective actions, by which 
they tend towards each other, were not equal on both 
ſides, then would the intermediate body be preſſed more 
one way than the other, and ſo all three would begin to 
move by themſelves the ſame way; but that three bodies 
ſhould be put in motion after this manner, when no 
external force acts upon them, is contrary to experience; 
conſequently, whatever different degrees of force any two 
bodies may be capable of exerting, their mutual actions 
on each other are always equal. This may be tried with 
a loaditone and iron; which being put into proper veſ- 
ſels, contiguous to one another, and made to float on 
the ſurface of the water, will be an exa& counterbalance 
to each other, and remain at reſt, whatever be the at- 
tractive power of the load-ſtone, or the proportion of 
their reſpective magnitudes, 5 HOY 

"Theſe laws receive an abundant additional proof from 

hence, viz. that all the concluſions that are drawn from 
them in relation to the phænomena of bodies, how com- 
plicated ſoever their motions be, are always found to à ge- 
perfectly with obſervation. The truth of which ſuf⸗ 
ficiently appears in all parts of the Newtonian phi- 
loſophy. | 

LAWN, a large plain in a park, or adjoining to ſome 
The moſt convenient ſituation is on the 
ſouth or ſouth-eaſt fide of a houſe. If the lawn be 
ſquare, three avenues may break out from three of lte 
angles, and meet in the fourth angle oppoſite to .“ 
houſe: it may be bounded with walks or a ſingle 70 
of lime trees ſet at a good diſtance from one another. 


a vel) 
d next 


fore it comes againſt the front. A triangle is 


for this purpoſe, on account of their regular 0 
colou!, 


aſioning * 


July the 


friction of the plane whereon it moves. 


lum, when left to vibrate in vacuo, where there is no- I be preferred to all others, as they keep their ants 


3 . 


lo 
And a pendu-| beech, and cheſnut, among the deciduous trees, ale 


late in 
utumn: 


N K 


" 


autumn: and theſe are all of them large growing trees; 

ſo are very proper for this purpoſe. | 
LAXATIVE Mepicines, are ſuch as regard either 

the belly or entire habit, and produce this effect by ſome 


' ſoftening quality that takes away the tenſity of the fibres, 
and facilitates the paſſage of the contents in the internal 


t 


but illiterate perſons, who devote themſelves, in ſome 
convent, to the ſervice of the religious. 

Lay Land, or LEV Land, in huſbandry, fallow- 
ground, Or ſuch as lies untilled. | 

Lay Man, one who follows a ſecular employment, 
or has not entered into holy orders. 

Lay Man, among painters, a ſmall ſtatue, either of 
wax or wood, whoſe joints are ſo formed, that it may 
be put into any attitude or poſture. Its principal uſe is 
for adjuſting the drapery in cloathing of figures. 

LAYERS, in gardening, are tender ſhoots, or twigs 
of trees, laid or buried in the ground; till having ſtruck 
root, they are ſeparated from the parent-tree, and be- 
come diſtin& plants. , Many trees may be thus propa- 

ated by layers; the ever-greens about Bartholomew- 
tide, and other trees about the month of Oftober. The 
operation is performed by ſlitting: the branches a little 
way, and laying them about half a foot under the 
mould: the ground ſhould. firſt be made very light, and 
after they are laid, they ſhould have a little water given 
them. If they do not comply well in laying them down, 
they muſt be pegged down with a hook or two; and if 
they have taken ſufficient root by the next winter, they 
ſhould be cut off from the main plants, and planted in 
the nurſery. Some twiſt the branch, or bare the rind; 
and if it be out of the reach of the ground, they faſten a 
tub or baſket near it, which they fill with good mould, 
and lay the branch in it. 15 

LAZARETTO, or Lazar-Hovss, a publick 
building, in the nature of an hoſpital, to receive the poor 
and thoſe afflicted with contagious diſtempers ; in ſome 
places, lazarettos are appointed. for the performance of 
quarantine ; in which caſe, thoſe are obliged to be con- 
fined in them who are ſuſpected to have come from 
places infected with the plague, 

LAZULI, See Lapis LAZ ULI. 

LEAD, Plumbum, in natural hiſtory, a coarſe, im- 
pure metal, called Saturn by the chymiſts. | 

Lead is the heavieſt of metals next after gold; it is, 
indeed, conſiderably lighter than quickſilver, but the want 
of malleability denying that ſubſtance a place in the claſs 
ot metals, lead is among them the ſecond in weight. It 
3 the ſofteſt of all the metals; eaſily flattened under the 
hammer, and duQtile in a very great degree, though 
much leſs ſo than gold; Its colour is a pale bluiſh grey, 
it is very little ſubſect to ruſt, and is the leaſt ſonorous 
of all the metals, except gold, with which it ſeems nearly 
on an equality, itt regard to this property in its common 
ſtate; but Mr. Reaumer has diſcovered that, if caſt in 
the form of a ſegment of a ſphere, it has ſome ſound 
when ſtruck upon; a property which gold does not ac- 
quire by being caſt in the ſame form. Sec Gor p. 

It requires the leaſt degree of fire of all metals, except 
tin, to put it in fuſion. It acquires this fluid ſtate long 
before it changes its colour ; whereas the other metals, 
except tin, all become red-hot before they run: after 
melting, it very readily calcines into a grey powder, 
which, if the fire be increaſed and the nratter often 
ſtirred, becomes yellow, and afterwards of a fine florid 
red: this is the minium, or common red lead of the 
Mops. If the fire be made yet more vehement, it runs 
% an oleaginous matter, which, as it cools, becomes 
a yellowith or rediſh colour, and is compoſed of a 
nder of thin laminæ; this is litharge. "Though theſe 
aal ſubſtances have nothing of the appearance of the 
metal they are produced from, yet, if a little iron filings 
"> added to them over the fire, or only ſome pieces of 
coal, or any other oily inflammable matter be thrown 
they become lead again. Ihe ſcoriæ of lead, left 
W themſelves in a ſtrong fire, always run into glals, 
2 that form make their way through all ſorts of 
iy, 
- ad very readily and eaſily amalgamates with mer- 
N as readily mixes in fuſion with all the other 
| except iron, though leſs eaſily with copper than 


o 


be. , 
LAV Brothers, among the Romaniſts, thoſe pious, 


EY 


the reſt, The ſpecifick gravity of lead is to that of water 
as 11325 to 1000. | 

Lead, when in the bowels of the earth, enters into 
the body of cryſtals, as is very frequently the caſe with 
that cryſtal which is found about lead mines, and in- 
fluences its figure ſo far as to give it a cubick form. It 
often docs this without altering its colour : but when it 
tinges it alſo, the colour it gives is yellow. | . 

Lead is more cafily ſeparated from its common ore 


* 


purpoſe but a common wood-fire, kept up to a due 
ſtrength by a blaſt of bellows. The lead- ore is thrown 
Into this fire upon the wood, and the melted metal runs 
into a hollow at the bottom of the furnace made to re- 
ceive it, from which they ladle it out, and caſt it into 
large maſſes. Such ores of lead as contain earth and 
ſtones are to be powdered and waſhed before they are 
committed to the fire, and ſuch as contain pyrites or 
marcaſite, which is no uncommon thing, mult be roaſted 
two or three times, in order to burn away the ſulphur 
they are debaſed with; then powdered and waſhed, in 
order to their being committed to the fire, and finally 
mixed with the common black flux, if very refractory. 
See FLUX: | | 

If there be any occaſion to ſeparate lead from a mix- 
ture of copper in the regulus, nothing is more eaſy than 
to do it by a common fire; the heat of which being 


run 1t all off, and leave the copper pure behind. 

Lead is much uſed in building, eſpecially for cover- 
ings, gutters, pipes and glazing; for which uſes it is 
either caſt into ſheets in a. mould, or milled; which 


of its thinneſs, but alſo becauſe it is fo exceedingly 
ſtretched in milling, that when it comes to lie in the 
hot ſun, it ſhrinks and cracks, and conſequently will 
not keep out the water. For the manufacture of all 
which, fee PLUMBERY. | | 

Lead has been celebrated by the chemical writers for 
very great virtues in medicine, but, upon the whole, it 
ſeems to be a metal very cautioully to be given inter- 
nally, and rather calculated for outward application. 
Its ore is poiſonous : the ſteam which ariſes from the 
furnace where it is worked, infects the graſs of all the 
neighbouring places, and kills the animals that feed on 
it; and among the p eparations of it, the ſalt called 
ſaccharum ſaturni, which is by much its beſt form tor 
medicine, and which is able to do great fervice, in hæ- 
morrhages and ſome other caſes; is apt, however, to 
bring on cholicks of a very violent kind, and fo many 
other diforders, that the remedy often proves worie than 
the diſeaſe. f 

The preparations of lead are, 1. Minium, or red 
lead. 2. Litharge. 3. Þurnt-lcad, plumbum uſtum. 
4. Ceruſe. 5. Salt, or ſugar of lead, ſaccharum faturni, 
See MiniuMm, LitTHaRGE, CERUSE, and SAccHA=- 


RUM SATURNI. 


Burnt Lead is thus prepared: cut a quantity of the 
thinneſt milled lead that can be got into ſmall plates ; 
fill an earthern veſſel, that will bear the fire, with thele 
plates and powder of common brimitone, laid ſtratum 
{uper ſtratum; ſet it over the fire, and when the ſulphur 
is burnt away, the lead will be found reduced to a blackiſh 
powder. Five ounces of ſulphur will ſerve for half a 
pound of lead. The matter is to be ſtirred while it re- 
mains on the fire; and when it is cold, the powder is 
to be waſhed three or four times with common water, 
and then dried for ule; being of the fame virtue with 
litharge, or red-lead, in ointments and plaſters. Mixed 
into an unguent with lard alone, it makes a good oint- 
ment for the piles. However, it ought to be remarked, 
that it is intended only for external ule. | 

Beſides the prepaiations already mentioned, we find 
mention of balſam and magiſtery of lead. Balm, or 
balſam of lead, is only an oil drawn, by diſtillation, 
from ſalt of lead diſſolved in ſpirit of turpentine. Ma- 
giſtery of lead is the calx of lead purified and ſubtiliſed in 


aqua fortis; which, being ſeveral times waſhed, becomes 


extremely white, and is mixed with pomatums for the 
face and complexion. Ss 
LEAF, Holium, in the natural hiſtory of plants, a 


very eſſential and ornamental part of plants, whoſe chief 
office is to ſubtiliſe and give more ſpirit to the abun- 


8 7 * 


than any other metal; tliere requires nothing for this 


enough to melt lead, though not to fuſe copper, will 


laſt is by much the leaſt ſerviceable, not only on account 
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44 of nouriſhing ſap, and to convey it to the little 
uds 3 | 

Botaniſts conſider the leaves of plants, with regard to 
their ſtructure, their ſurface, figure, confiſtence, edges, 
ſituation and ſize. With regard to their ſtructure, they 
are either ſingle, as thoſe of the apple - tree and pear- tree; 
or double, as thoſe of angelica and parſley. With re- 
ſpect to their ſurface, they are either flat, as the num- 
mularia and origany; or in bunches, as ſeveral kinds of 
kali and houſeleeks. With regard to their conſiſtence, 
they are either thin and fine, as thoſe of St. John's wort; 
or thick and groſs, as thoſe of ſeveral kinds of houſeleek: 
or woolly, as thoſe of gnaphalium. With regard to 
their edges, leaves are either cut ſlightly, as ſome ſpecies 
of geums ; or deep, as in ſome of the jaceas. With re- 
gard to their ſituation, they are either ranged alternately, 
as the alaternus ; or oppoſite to each other, as the phil- 
lyrea and the mints. With regard to their ſize, they are 
either very large, as thoſe of the colocaſia and ſphondy- 
lium ; or moderate, as thoſe of biſtort and the fig-tree ; 
or ſmall, as thoſe of the apple-tree and pear-tree ; or 
very ſmall, as that of St. John's wort. 

Moſt forts of ſmall plants, and alſo ſeveral forts of 
trees, which put forth a root at the ſmall end of the ſeed, 
put out two ſmall leaves that are not at all like thoſe that 
grow on the plant or tree, as ſoon as the root has taken 
hold of the ground; and afterwards between theſe falſe 
leaves there comes forth a ſhoot which produces leaves 
like thoſe of the plant or tree from which it came: of this 
manner of growth, there is an infinite number of plants 
and trees. 

Doctor Grew juſtly obſerves, that the fibres of leaves 
are compoſed of two general kinds of veſſels, viz. thoſe 
for ſap and thoſe for air; and, that theſe are ramified 
out of greater into leſs, like the veins and arteries in ani- 
mals; and all naturaliſts aſcribe to them very important 
uſes ; the moſt fingular of which is, that they, in ſome 
meaſure, perform the ſame office for the ſupport of the 
vegetable life, as the lungs of animals do for the {ſupport 
of animal life; and, that it 1s highly probable, that 
plants draw ſome part of their nouriſhment from the air 
through their leaves. Theſe, in the ſpring, receive the 
crude tumours, divide them very minutely, and carry 
back great plenty of elaborated juice to the plant. By 
theſe a tranſpiration is carried on of what is unprofitable, 
anſwering to the diſcharge in animal bodies made by 
{weat ; for ſometimes the excretory veſſels of the leaves 


are ſo over-charged by the great plenty of the diſtending 


humour, or juice, that they burſt in the middle, and 
let go the more ſubtile parts; and it frequently happens, 
that, in a hot ſeaſon, a great plenty of juices are this 
way diſcharged and imhibed. Thus manna is found to 


exſude as well from the leaves as from the bark, eſpe- 


cially if a cold night follow a hot day; and the fame thing 
frequently happens in ſeveral other plants and trees, as 
we learn from the bees flying to the lime- tree, that they 
may gather that gummous ſubſtance from its leaves; but 
if the heat be leſs, all the ſuperfluous juices, except thoſe 
which are, perhaps, tranſmitted by inſenfible perſpiration 
through the arterial veſſels, exhale naturally, and return 
into the trunk. It is alſo found, that the bibulous veſlels, 
dried by the diurnal heat, imbibe, eſpecially in the night- 
time, thoſe watery vapours which ariſe in form of a very 
thin dew, and ſo make amends for the loſs made by the 
arteries, by the new moiſtures received. Laſtly, the 
leaf ſerves, in a ſingular manner, to nouriſh the eye, or 
gem, until growing by degrees to a greater bulk, it preſſes 


the veſſels of the foot-ftalk together, from whence the 


humour is, by little and little, ſtopped in the leaf till it 
cannot any more return through the toot-ſtalk ; which, by 
the ceaſing of the afflux and reflux of the nutritious juice, 
grows putrid, whence a conſumption being cauſed, the 
leaf dies, and falls off; which is the chief cauſe of the 


falling of the leaves in autumn. 


Some have made the obſervation, that all ever-greens 
have their woodcloſe and compact between their annular 
Circles; and, that their holding their leaves all the win- 
ter, proceeds from the nature of their ſap, which is of a 
clammy and turpentine nature; and that this ſap is eaſily 
condenſed by the cold, and requires a great deal of heat 
to make it thin and put it in motion : thus a little. cold, 
condenſes or ſtiffens pitch or turpentine,” but it muſt be 
a froſt that ſtays the motion of water. From whence it 

I | . 


+ 


LEE 


happens, that thoſe trees which hold their leaves, will 


grow much better under the droppings of other great 
trees, than ſuch as ſhed their leaves, becauſe their tur. 
pentine ſap ſhoots off the drops, and prevents their eq. 
tering tlie veſſels in too great quantities. 
The various forms and kinds of leaves, as pinnated 
digitated, crenated, haſtated, &c. | 
LEAF, in architecture, the repreſentation of the leaf 
of the acanthus on the capital of the Corinthian and 
Compoſite orders, which ſee. 
LEAF, in clocks and watches, an appellation given to 
the notches of their pinions. See CLock and Warcy, 
LEAGUE, a meaſure of length, containing more or 
leſs geometrical paces, according to the different uſages 
and cuſtoms of countries. A league at ſea, where it is 
chiefly uſed by us, being a land meaſure moſtly peculiar 
to the French and Germans, contains 3,000 geometrica] 
paces, or three Engliſh miles. The French league 
ſometimes contains the ſame meaſure, and in ſome part 
of France it conſiſts of 3, 500 paces : the mean or common 
league confiſts of 2,400 paces, and the little 2,000. The 
Spaniſh leagues are larger than the French, 17 Spaniſh 
leagues making a degree, or 20 French leagues, or 69 
and an half Englifh ſtatute miles. The Dutch and 
German leagues contain each four geographical miles. 
The Perſian leagues are pretty near of the ſame extent 
with the Spaniſh ; that is, they are equal to four Italian 


miles, which is pretty near to what Herodotus calls the 


length of a Perſian paraſang, which contained 30 ſtadia, 

eight whereof, according to Stabo, make a mile. 
LEAGUE alſo denotes an alliance or confederacy be- 

tween princes and ſtates for their mutual aid, either in 

attacking ſome common enemy, or in defending them- 

ſelves, 

LEAGUEs of the Griſons, are a part of Switzerland, 


conſiſting. of three ſubdiviſions, viz. the upper league, 
the league of the houſe of God, and the league of the ten 


o 


juriſdictions. | 
LEAK, among ſeamen, is a hole or cranny in the 
ſhip, through which the water comes in. 
LEAKAGE, the ſtate of a veſſel that leaks, or lets 
water, &c. ouze out or in. 
LEAKAGE, in commerce, an allowance of 12 per 
cent. to merchants importing wine, out of the cuſtom 
thereof; and of two buarrels in 22 of ale to brewers, &c: 
out of the exciſe. | 
LEAP-YEAR, the ſame with biſſextile. See the 
article BisSEXTILE. | 

The common year hath 365 days, but leap-year 366; 
in which laſt cafe February hath 29 days, which in com- 
mon years hath but 28. 

To find the leap-year, 

Divide the year by 4, what is left fhall be 

For Leap- year o, for paſt 1, 2, or 3. 

LEASE, in law, the letting of lands, tenements, 
&c. to another for life, term of years, or at will, for a. 
rent reſerved. A leaſe is either written, called an in. 
denture, 6r deed-poll; or by word of mouth, called 
leaſe-parole. The party who lets the leaſe, is called 
leffor ; and the party to whom it is let, leſſee. 

LEASH, Leaſe, among ſportſmen, denotes particu” 


larly three grey-hounds, foxes, bucks, or hares. 


LEAVEN, whatever makes a body ſwell and fer- 
ment. Beer, wine, cyder, &c. only work by means o 
the leaven in them. Sour paſte, barm, rennet, &c. ate 
leavens uſed in baking bread, brewing beer, and making 
cheeſe, &c. Y | 

LECTISTERNIUM, in antiquity, a religious feſti- 
val prepared among the Romans, and folemnly ſerve 
up in a temple for the gods, whoſe ſtatues. were {ct up0" 
beds nf re around the tables. Hence the ceremony 
takes its name from lectus, a bed, and ſterno, to ſpread: 

LEDGER. See Book-KEEPING. 10 

LEE, at ſea, generally denotes the part towards which 
the wind blows. : 

LrE-Shore, that on which the wind blows. . 

LEE-WAY is the angle that the rhumb-line, Gy 
which the ſhip endeayours to ſail, makes with the ghum 
upon which the really fails. : forge 
. This1s occaſioned by the force of the wind, or o 
of the ſea, when ſhe lies to the windward, or 5s 5 
hauled; which cauſes her to fall off and glide ſide· L 


ESW 


from the point of the compaſs ſhe capes at, Thus, 


L EG 
* * 


NESW (plate XL. V. fg. 4.) repreſent the compaſs, and 


oſe a ſhip at C capes th vr endeavours to ſail upon 


e Ca, but by the force of the wind and ſurge of 


the fea ſhe is obliged to fall off, and make her way good 
upon the rhumb C5; then the angle a © 6 is the lee- 
way: and if that angle be equal to one point, the ſhip 18 
{aid to make one point lee- way; or if equal to two points, 


the ſhip is ſaid to make two points lee-way, &c. 


; o ; = 


The quantity of this angle is very uncertain ; becauſe! 
{ome ſhips, with the ſame quantity of fail, and with the 
ſame gate, will make more lee-way than others; it de- 
pending much upon the mould and trim of the ſhip, 
and the quantity of water that ſhe draws. However, the 
common allowances made for lee-way, are theſe: 1. If 
the ſhip be cloſe hayled, has all her fails ſet, the water 
ſmooth, and a moderate gale of wind, ſhe is ſuppoſed to 
make little or no lee-way. 2. If it blow fo freſh, as to 
cauſe the ſmall fails to be handed, it is uſual to allow 
one point. 3. If it blow ſo hard, that the tops muſt be 
cloſe reeft, the ſhip then makes aboat two points lee- 
way. 4. If one topſail muſt be handed, it is common 
to allow two and three quarters or three points lee- 
way. $5- When both topſails mnſt be handed, they 
allow about four points lee-way. 6. When it blows ſo 
hard as to occaſion the fore courſe to be handed, the al- 
lowance is. between five and a half and fix points. 
1. When both main and fore courſes muſt be handed, 
then fix, or ſix and a half points muſt be allowed for her 
Ice-way. 8. When the mizzen is handed, and the ſhip 
is trying a hull, ſhe then makes her way good about 
one point before the beam, that is, about ſeven points 
Jee-WAY pond ol 10 4. 1 

Though theſe rules are ſuch as are generally uſed, yet 
as the lce- way depends much upon the mould and trim of 
the hip, we ſhall here give the method of aſcertaining it 
by obſervation : thus let the ſhip's wake be ſet by a com- 
paſs in the poop, and the oppoſite rhumb is the true 
courſe made good by the ſhip; then the difference be- 


” 
* 
— 


tween this and the courſe given by the compaſs in the|p 


bittacle, is the lee-way required. If the ſhip be within 
fight of land, the lee-way may be exactly found by obſerving 
a point on the land which continues to bear the ſame 
way; for the diſtance between the point of the compaſs 
it hes on, and the, point the ſhip capes at, will be the 
lee-way. Thus, ſuppoſe a ſhip at C (fig. 5.) is lying up 
at NI W, towards A; but inſtead of keeping that courſe, 
ſhe is carried on the NNE line CB, and conſequently 
the point B continues to bear always the ſame way from 
the ſhip: here it is evident, that the angle ACB, or the 
diſtance between the NY W line that the ſhip capes at, 
and the NNE line that the ſhip really fails upon, will be 
the lee-way. Os 3 

LEES, the groſſeſt parts of wine, oil, &c. being the 
ſediment found at the bottom of the veſſel. The word 
is French lie, which ſignifies the ſame thing, and derived, 
according to Du Cange, from lia, a corrupt Latin word 
of the ſame import. A kind of gravelly ſand is made of 
the lees of wine burnt and prepared, which 1s uſed by 
dyers, &, And the vinegar- makers drive a great trade 
with lecs of wine dried and made into cakes, out of 
which all the liquor has been preſſed. 

LEET, Leta, a court held by the lord of a manor, 
the authority of which is originally derived from the 
crown. Acourt-leet is a court of record, and enquires 
ot all offences under high-treaſon, though it cannot pu- 
nh any, but muſt certify them to the juſtice of aſſize. 
05 , cus, in anatomy, the whole lower extremity 
OM the acetabula of the oſſa innominata, commonly 
os into three parts, v1z, the thigh, the leg properly 
"Rs ed, and the foot. The leg conſiſts of three 
e the tibia, fibula, and rotula; or, as it is other- 
Jie called, the patella, See TI BIA, FiBULA, &c. 
4 arteries, veins, nerves, and muſcles of the leg, 

\RTERY, NERVE, VEIN, and MUSELE: 
LEGACY, Legatum, in the civil law, a donation 
3 3 which in common law is denoted by 
Want by a laſt will and teſtament an eſtate is 
5 yg, another, it is called hæreditas, and he, 
man's 19ugh, in common law, he to whom a 
ns lands and hereditaments deſcend by right of blood 


18 1 Ara: 4 ; * > 
| *1cS natus ; the other to whom it is bequeathed, 
res factus. | EY 


1 . 


church which was to hold good, even though the teſta- 
ment were declared null. | | 
LEGATE, aprelate, whom the pope ſends ambaſſa- 
dor to any ſovereign prince. 
LEGATORY, in antiquity, a government admi- 
niſtered by a lieutenant or legatus. 
LEGATUS, among the Romans, a military officer, 
anſwering to our heutenant-general, wito commanged 
under the chief general, or imperator, and alſo one who 
governed in the provinces under the proconſul or governor. 
LEGEND, Legends, originally was a book, in the 
old Romiſh churches, containing the leſſons to be read 
in divine ſervice. Hence alſo the lives of ſaints and mar- 
tyrs came to be called legends, as chapters were read out 
of them at Mattins, &c. But the word is now come 
into difrepute, as the Romiſh legends, particularly that 
of J. de Voragine, is full of ridiculous and romantick 
accounts. 5 
LEGEND, alſo denotes the letters engraved about the 
margin of coins, or the inſcriptions on medals which 
ſerve to explain the figures thereon. Strictly ſpeaking, 
the legend differs from the inſcription ; this laſt properly 
ſignifying words placed on the reverſe of a medal, in lieu 
of hgures. | | 
LEGION, a body of forces whereof the Roman ar- 
mies chiefly conſiſted. Their ſtandard at firſt was a 
wolf; afterwards a hog ; ſometimes a minotaur, a horſe, 
a boar, &c. According to Pliny, Marius was the firft 
who changed all theſe ſtandards into eagles, 
LEGISLATOR, a law-giver, or perſon who eſtab- 
liſhes the polity and laws of a ſtate. Such was Moſes, 
among the Jews; Lycurgus, among the Lacedæmonians, 
&c. With us, tlie legiſlative power is lodged in the 
king, lords, and commons aſſembled in parliament. 
LEGUME, Legumen, among botaniſts, denotes a 
pericarpium of an oblong compreſſed figure, formed of 
two valves, joined by a viſible ſuture both on the upper 
and under parts, and having the ſeeds athxed to the up- 
er limbs of the two valves, in an alternate order. 
LEGUMINOUS, an appellation given to all plants 


whole fruit is a-legume. 


which ſerves previouſly to-prepare the way for the more 
eaſily apprehending the demonſtration of ſome thebrem, 
or conſtruction of {ome problem. \ 
LEMNIAN EanrrH, a ſpecies of earth or bole 
brought from Lemnos, an iſland of the Archipelago. 
This earth, when genuine, is a good medicine in 
dyſenteries, eraſions of the inteſtines, hæmorrhages of 
the inteſtines, ſeminal weakneſſes, and the fluor albus. 
LEMON, Limon, in botany, a genus of trees with 
large ſtiff leaves like the citron, without any appendage 
at the bottom; the flower conſiſts of many leaves, which 
expand in form of a roſe: the fruit is almoſt of an oval 
figure, and divided into ſeveral cells, in which are lodged 
hard ſeeds ſurrounded by a thick fleſhy ſnbſtance, which, 
for the moſt part, is full of an acid juice. All ſorts are 
propagated by budding or inarching them either on ſtocks 
of lemons or citrons produced from ſeeds, but they will 
not readily unite on orange ſtocks ; for which reaſon the 
citrons are preferable to either oranges or lemons for 
ſtocks, as they readily join with either ſort; and being 
of larger growth, cauſe the buds of the other ſorts to be 
much ſtronger than if they were on ſtocks of their 
own kind. | —— | 
The culture of the lemon 1s the ſame with that of the 
orange- tree, with this difference only, the former being 
hardier than the latter, will conſequently bring their fruit 


therefore require to have a greater ſhare of freſh air in 
winter; for which reaſgn they ſhould always be placed 
nearer to the doors or windows of the green-houſe: and 
in ſome curious gardeiis theſe trees have been planted 
againſt walls, where, by covering them with glaſſes in 
winter, and protecting them from ſevere froſt, they have 


produce ſtronger ſhoots, ſo they require more water to be 
given them than the orange; but as to the tender ſorts, 
they muſt be treated with a httle more care, otherwiſe 
their fruit will fall off in winter, and come to nothing. 


See ORANGE. | 
LEMONADE, a liquor prepared of water, ſugar, and 


£CACY, in an ecclefiaſtical ſenſe, a bequeſt to the! 
Lor. I." Not gr en ORR: Fog 


— 


lemon or citron-Juice: it is very cooling and grateful. 
| M LENITIVE 


ILEMMA, in mathematicks, ſignifies a propoſition, 


to maturity with us much better than the orange will, and 


produced plenty of large fruit : as theſe trees do generally 
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of all acrimony. 


Called a meniſcus. 


M, the centre of convexity of this ſurface, and the point 


will be perpendicular to the ſurface at P, and the ray now 


XZ, &c. will meet in the ſame point, unleſs the rays 


REFRACTLON. | 


are rendered parallel. If they proceed from a point nearer 


degree. 


q - 
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 YENITIVE Mrprerxzs, among phyſicians, thoſe 


"of a mild, ſoftening, and relaxing nature, and deſtitute 
Ee 4 


LENS, in dioptricks, a ſmall oblong glafs like a lentil; 
dit is à medium terminated on one fide by a ſpherical ſur- 
face, on the other by a ſurface either plain or ſpherical. 
And of theſe there are five forts. Theifirſt, as A (plate 
XL VI. fe. 10.) is plain on one fide, and convex on the 
other; the ſecond B convex on both fides; the third 
plain on*one ſide and concave on the other, as C; the 
fourth D concave on both ſides; the fifth convex on one 
ſide and concave on the other, as E, which is by ſome 


The axis of a lens is a line paſſing perpendicularly 
through both its ſurfaces: thus the line F G is an axis 
common to all the five. 

Lenſes are diſtinguiſhed into two general kinds, con- 
vex andToncave : the firſt and ſecond lenſes are conſidered 
as convex; the third and fourth as concave: the laſt, 
Af its convexity is greater than its concavity, is looked 
upon as convex ; if on the contrary, it is confidered as 
"concave. | 


A lens is always ſuppoſed to conſiſt of a medium denſer 


than the circumambient one, ' unleſs where the contrary 
is expreſſed. When paratlel rays fall upon the ſurface of 
a convex lens, they are refracted towards each other in 
paſſing through it, and thereby collected to a focus on the 
other ſide. : A Ts 

To explain this let us trace the progreſs of a ray as A B 
(fig. 11.) through the convex lens C D EH, whoſe axis 
is I K. LetL be the centre of the firſt convexity C D E, 
and M that of the other CHE: and let this ray A B be 
parallel to the axis; through B draw the line LN, which 
will be perpendicular to the ſurface-C D E at that point. 
The ray-A.B in entering the denfer ſubſtance of the lens 
will be refracted towards the perpendicular, and, there- 
fore, proceed, after it has entered the ſurface at B, in 
ſome direction inclined towards the axis, as BP. Through 


P, draw the line MR, which paſſing through the centre 


entering a rarer medium will be refracted from the per- 
pendicular into ſome direction as PF. In like manner 
and for the ſame reaſons, the parallel ray S T on the 
other ſide the axis, and alſo all the intermediate ones as 


AB and S T enter the ſurface of the lens at too great a 
diſtance from the axis IF, for the reaſon of which ſee 


The point F where the parallel rays AB, SF, &c. 
are ſuppoſed to be collected by paſſing through the lens 
CE, 1s called the focus of parallel rays of that lens. 

It the rays converge before they enter the lens, they are 
then collected at a point nearer to the lens than the focus 
of parallel rays. If they diverge before they enter the 
lens, they are then collected in a point beyond F; unleſs 
they proceed from a point on the other ſide at the ſame 
diſtance with the focus of parallel rays, in which caſe they 


than that, they diverge afterwards, but in a leſs degree 
than before they enter the lens. | 

If the lens 1s plain on one ſide and convex on the 
other, the rays are refracted the ſame way, but in a leſs 


Had the rays AB, S T, proceeded from a radiant point 
on one ſide the lens, and been collected in a focus on the 
other; then if they ſhould be ſuppoſed to proceed from 
that focal point as from a radiant, and paſs through the 
lens the contrary way, they would be collected in that 
point which was the radiant in the other caſe: and the 
nearer the radiant point is to the lens, the further is the 
focus from it on the other ſide, and vice verſa. 

If the rays AB, CD, EF, &c. (fg. 12.) be parallel to 
each other, but oblique to G H, the axis of the lens 
I K, or of the diverging rays C B, CF, proceed as from 
ſome point C which is not ſituated in the axis of the lens, 
they will be collected into ſome point as L, not direct! 
oppoſite to the radiant C, But nearly ſo: for the ray C 
which paſſes through M, the middle of the lens, and falls 


upon the ſurface of. it with ſome obliquity, will itſelf 


ſaffer a refraction at D and N; but then it will be re- 
frafted the contrary way in one place to what it is in the 


wards the perpendicular G L, will pafs on to ſome point 


ſis to be effected by one who determines the focal diſtance 


the lens has an equal convexity on each fide, as we my 
eaſily perceive, if we imagine NP to be a ray paſſing out 
-of the lens both at N and D; for it is evident that the 
line N D has an equal inclination to each ſurface at both 
its extremities. Upon which account the difference be. 
tween the ſituation of the point L and one directly ob. 
poſite to C is fo ſmall, chat it is generally neglected; an 
the focus is ſuppoſed to be in that line, which a ray, that 
would paſs through the middle point of the lens, were i 
to ſuffer no refraction, would proceed in. 

All which is ſufficiently clear, from what is ſaid unde; 
the article REFR ACTION. N 

When parallel rays fall upon a concave lens, they arg 
refracted from each other in pafling through it, and 
thereby made to diverge, proceeding as from an imagi- 
nary focus on the firſt ſide of the lens. 

In order to comprehend this, let A B C D (plate XLvI 
fig. 13.) repreſent a concave lens, EF its axis, G H the 
radius of the firſt concavity, I K that of the ſecond; pro- 
duce GH to L, and let M G be a ray of light entering 
the lens at the point G. Thus ray, being refracted to- 


as K in the other ſurface more diſtant from the axis than 
G, and being there refracted from the perpendicular] K 
will be diverted further {till from the axis, and proceed 
in the direction K N as from ſome point as O on the fir 
fide of the lens. In like manner other rays as PO, pa- 
rallel to the former, will proceed after refraction at both 
ſurfaces as from the ſame point O; which upon that 
account will be the imaginary focus of parallel rays of 
this lens. a | | 

If the rays diverge before they enter the lens, their ima. 
ginary focus is then nearer the lens than that of the pa- 
rallel rays. If they converge before they enter the lens, 
proceeding towards ſome diſtant point in the axis as E, 
they are then rendered leſs converging; if they converge 
to a point at the ſame diſtance from the lens with the 
focus of parallel rays, they then go out parallel; if toz 
point at leſs diſtance, they remain converging, but in a 
leſs degree than before they entered the lens. 

When the rays enter the lens diverging, the nearer 
their radiant point is to it, the nearer alſo is their ima- 
ginary focus after refraction, and vice verſa, 

If the lens is plain on one fide and concave on the other, 
the rays ſuffer a like refraction in each caſe, but in a leſs 
degree. | 

The truth of what has been ſaid concerning the paſſage 
of rays through a concave lens, is xaſily to be deduced 
from the laws of refraction. . 

But the method of determining the exact focal diſtance 
of lenſes is to be had from the propoſitions laid down and 
demonſtrated in the article REFR ACTION. Thus the 
progreſs of the rays, after their refraction at the firſt ſur- 
face where they enter a lens, is had by one of thoſe which 
determines the focal diſtance of rays entering a denſer 
medium of ſuch form: and their progreſs, after their re- 
fraction at the other ſurface where they go out, is had by 
computing what progreſs rays, moving in the direction 
they are found to have after their entrance at the firſt ſur- 
face, will acquire by being refracted at the other; which 


of rays paſſing out of a denſer medium of like form with 
that of the lens. | : 

When a ray paſſes through a medium terminated by 
two plain and parallel ſurfaces, it is refracted one way '” 
going out of the ſecond, as much as it was the other 'n 
entering the firſt; and, therefore, proceeds 1 8, 
not in the ſame direction, but in one which 18 parallel to 
that which it had before. : 

Thus, if the ray A B (fe. 14.) enters the denſer 85 
dium CD E F terminated by the parallel ſurfaces CD - 
EF, it is refracted at B towards the perpendicular 2 
proceeding to a point at G, where it is as much rene 
from the perpendicular G K in going out, and er « 
in the direction G H, not the ſame, but parallel to 
former A B L. | Og tian 

LENT, a ſolemn time of faſting in the 2 5 
church, obſerved as a time of humiliation before altet, 
the great feſtival of our Saviour's reſurrection. . 


LENTISC Us, the lentiſk or maſtich- tree, 


re- 
tany, a genus of trees, very nearly allied bo ſr 


binthus, or turpentine-tree, in its characters, 


other, and theſe refractions will be equal in degree, if 


1 ; ſingle 
ing in that the leaves are pinnated ; but there 15 0 


Pg 


leaf to terminate the end of each compound one. See 
M370, the lion, in zoology. SeeLion. _ 
Lxo, in aſtronomy, one of the 12 ſigns of the zo- 
Jiack, the fifth in order, containing, according to Pto- 
lemy, 32 Tars ; according to 1 37 ; and according 
| to Flamſtead, 94. (See plate IV. fg. 5.) 0 OT 
| The famous ſtar of the firſt magnitude, called bafili- 
cus, regulus, cor leonis, or the lion's heart, is in this 
| conſtellation. | ö 


. 
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LEONINE VEe&sEs, ſuch as rhyme at every hemi- 


ſich, the middle ſyllable of each verſe correſponding: 
with the laſt one. | 1 „ 
LEONTICE, in botany, a genus of plants whoſe 
gower conſiſts of fix oval acute petals, with fix ſlender 
$1aments topped with erect antherz : the fruit is al 
inflated berry, with one cell, containing fe globular ſeeds. 
LEON T ODON, in botany. See DaxnDEL1oN. 
LEONURUS, Iion's- tail, in botany, a genus of plants 


whoſe flower is monopetalous and ringent, with four 


ſtamina, two of which are longer than the others: there 
is no pericarpium but the ſeeds, which are oblong and 
angular, are contained in the bottom of the cup. _ 
LEOPARD, a beaſt of prey, with the ſpots on the 
upper part of the body, round, and the lower ones varie- 
gated. It is a very nimble, as. well as fierce animal, ſo 
that ſcarce any thing eſcapes it. Authors call the male 
pardus, and the female panthera. 
' LEPIDIUM, dittander, in botany, a genus of plants 
whoſe flower is tetrapetalous and cruciform, with fix 
ſubulated ſtamina : the fruit is a compreſſed ſpear-ſhaped 
pod, containing oblong ſeeds. The common dittander, 
which grews wild in many places in England, has a very 
hot acrid taſte, like pepper; it is ſaid to incide groſs 
humours opening obſtructions of the liver and ſpleen, 
and is accounted a great antiſcorbutick: when the leaves 
are eaten in the morning faſting, they excite the appetite 


and help digeſtion. Some affirm, that the powder of 


the dried leaves, given in wine to half an ounce, in a 
morning, faſting, is excellent in the dropſy. 

LEPLDOP TERA, in zoology, an order of inſects, 
with four wings, which are covered with imbricated 
ſquamulæ: add to this, that, the mouth is commonly 
ſpiral. Under this order are comprehended the butterflies 
and phalenz, or moths. CET „ 

LEPROSY, Lepra, a foul cutaneous diſeaſe, appear- 
ing in dry, white, thin, ſcurfy abs, either on the whole 
body, or only ſome part of it, and uſually attended by 
a violent itching, and other pains. 

In the method of cure, ſays 
endeavour to diſcharge out of the body the maſs of cor- 
rupt, glutinous and acrid humours, by ſufficient bleed- 
ing, and abſtinence, by purges, as well gentle as draſ- 
tick, then by proper aliment, and a good regimen, pro- 
mote the generation of wholeſome juices ; and likewiſe 
by external, deterſive, conſolidating and drying reme- 
dies, to free the part from pain, tumours, itching, and 


ulcers, The purges may conſiſt of the root and the 


reſin of jalap, the extract of black hellebore, elaterium 
mixed with calomel, or ethiops-mineral, and gum am- 
moniack. Among thoſe things which ſtimulate the 
Parts to an excretory motion, and more powerfully melt 
down the tenacious humours, the wood and bark of 
Sualacum exceed all others: the moſt conſiderable be- 
ices theſe, are the tartarized and acrid tincture of anti- 
mony, tulphur of antimony, cinnabar, and if a venereal 
rant is ſuſpected, a decoction of crude antimeny; which 
medicines in a convenient doſe in the morning, with 
puritying decoctions drank in bed, afford great relief. 
whe 3X theſe fail, recourſe muſt be had to mercury, 
— ſome, after extinction, mix with flowers of ſul- 
: IG camphire, and rub it on the joints to promote 
eee Others more properly give mercurius 
es with double the quantity of crabs- eyes, and calx 
was mony, riſing gradually from three or four grains, 
cruple, in order to ſalivate with proper precautions. 
EPUS, the Ha RE, in zoology, See Hare. 
hems Ag; in aſtronomy, 2 conſtellation of the ſouthern 
— P = ; comprehending 12 ſtars, according to Pto- 
Ne MY 7 1 to Tycho; and 19, in the Britan- 


ETHAR Gx, Lethargis, in phyfick, a kind of dil- 


ours under a heavy 
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uſed to expreſs 

— help of ſpeech, 


great and noble invention to Abraham; Joſephus, St. 
Irenæus, and others, to Enoch; Bibhauder, to Adam; 
Euſebius, Clemens Alexandrinus, Cornellus Agrippa, 
and others, to Moſes; Pompenins, Mela, . Herodiang, 
Rufus Feſtus, Pliny; Lucan, Ke. to the Phcknicians x 
St. Cyprian, to Saturn; Tacitus, to the Egyptians ; 
ſome, to the Ethiopians ; and. e e 


to this honour, ſince all their characters are the ſigns 
of words, formed without the ule of letters; which ren- 
ders it impoſſible to read and write their language, with - 
out a vaſt expence of time and trouble; and abloluey 
impoſſible to print it by the help of types, or any othe} 
manner by the engraving, or cutting in wood. See 
PRINIINO. 3 LE | 

| Ther: have alſo been various conjectures about the 


different kinds of letters uſed in different languages; 
letters; Abraham, the Syriack and Chaldee ; the Phœ - 
nicians, thoſe of Attica, brought into Greece by Cad- 
mus, and from thence into Italy, by the Pelaſgians; 
Nicoſtrata, the Roman; Iſis, the Egyptian; and Vul- 
filas, thoſe of the Goths. _ 

It is probable that the Egyptian hieroglyphicks were 
the firſt manner of writing: but whether Cadmus and 


Ms the Phœnicians learned the uſe of letters from the Egyp- 
Hoffman, we ſhould : 


tians, or from their neighbours of Jude or Samaria, is 
a queſtion; for fince ſome of the books of the Old 
Teſtament were then written, they are more likely to 
have given them the hint, than the hieroglyphicks of 
Egypt. But whereſoever the Pheenicians learned this 
art, it is generally agreed, that Cadmus, the ſon of 
Agenor, firſt brought letters into Greece; whence, in 
following ages, they ſpread over the reſt of Europe. 
Letters make the firſt part or elements of grammar; 
an aſſemblage of theſe compoſe ſyllables and words, and 
theſe compoſe ſentences. The alphabet of every lan- 
guage conſiſts of a number of letters, which ought each 
to have a different ſound, figure, and uſe. As the dif- 
ference of articulate ſounds was intended to expreſs the 
different ideas of the mind, ſo one letter was originally. 
intended to ſignify only one found, and nòt, as at pre- 
ſent, to expreſs ſometimes one found and ſometimes 


confuſion into the languages, and rendered the earning 
of the modern tongues much more difficult than it woul 


the deficiency: of all the known alphabets, from their 
wanting ſome letters to expreſs certain ſounds, has. occa- 
ſioned e veral attempts towards an univerſal alphabet, to 
contain an enumeration of all ſuch ſingle ſounds or letters, 
as are uſed in any language. See ALPHABET: 7 
Grammarians diſtinguiſh letters into vowels, conſo- 
nants, mutes, Jiquids, dipthongs, and characteriſticks. 
They are alſo divided into labial, dental, guttural, and 


palatal, and, into capital and ſmall letters. They are 


alſo denominated from the ſhape and turn of letters ; 
and in writing are diſtinguiſhed into different hands, as 


round-text, german: text, round-hand, italian, &c. and 


"ger, Wherein the perſon affected la 
2 | | 


in printing, into man, italick, and black letters: The 
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but, with ceſpe®t ro theſe laſt, they can never be iutitled 


thus, acrording to Crmtus, Moſes invented the Hebrew 


another; which practice has brought a great deal of 


otherwiſe have been. This conſideration, together with - . 
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with proper gravers, the cutter digs deep between the 


a third perfon, &c. 
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term letter, or type, among printers, not only includes 
the capitals, ſmall-capitals, and ſmall letters, but all the 
points, figures, and other marks, caſt and uſed in print- 
ing; and alſo the large ornamental letters, cut in wood 
or metal, which take place of the. illumined letters uſed 
in manuſcripts. The letters uſed in printing are caſt 
at the ends of ſmall pieces of metal, about three quar- 
ters of an inch in length; and the letter being not in- 
dented, but raifed, eaſily gives the impreſſion, when 
after. being blacked with a glutinous ink, paper is cloſely 
preſſed upon it. See VP. OS 
A fount of letters includes ſmall letters, capitals, 
ſmall capitals, points, figures, ſpaces, &c. but beſides 
theſe they have different kinds of two-lined letters, only 
uſed for titles, and the beginning of books, chapters, &c. 
LETTER Foundery, or the Caſting of LETTERS. The 
firſt thing requiſite is to prepare good ſteel punches, on 
the face of which is drawn the exact ſhape of the letter 
with pen and ink, if the letter be large, or with a 
ſmooth blunted point of a needle, if ſmall; and then, 


ſtrokes, letting the marks ſtand on the punch, the work 
of hollowing being generally regulated by the depth of 
the counter-punch. Then he files the outſide till it is 
fit for the matrice. | „ 
Lz TTER of Attorney, in law, is a writing by which 
one perſon authoriſes another to do ſome lawful act in 
his ſtead, as to give ſeiſin of lands, to receive debts, ſue 


The nature of this inſtrument is to transfer to the 
perſon to whom it 1s given, the whole power of the 
maker, to enable him to accompliſh the act intended to 
be performed. It is either general or ſpecial, and ſome- 
times it is made reyocable, which is when a bare autho- 
rity is only given; and ſometimes 1t 1s irrevocable, as 


where debts, &c. are aſſigned from one perſon to] 


mother. It is generally held, that the power granted to 
the attorney muſt be ſtrictly purſued ; and that where it 
is made to three perſons, two cannot execute x. No 
letter of attorney made by any ſeaman, &c. in any ſhip 
of war, or having letters of marque, br by their-exe- 


cutors, &c. in order to empower any perſon tc receive 


any ſhare of prizes, or bounty-money, fhall be valid, 
unleſs the ſame be made revocable, and for the uſe of 
ſuch ſeamen, and be ſigned and executed before, and 
atteſted by the captain and one other of the ſigning 
officers of the ſhip, or the mayor or chief magiſtrate of 
ſome corporation. : ED 
LETTERS-CLAUSE, Or CLOSE-LETTERS, are op- 
oſed to letters patent, becauſe they are commonly ſealed 
up with the king's ſignet or privy- ſeal, while letters-patent 
are left open. 5 | EE 
LETTERS of Credit, among merchants, is a letter 
wrote by a merchant or banker, to his correſpondent 
abroad, requeſting him to credit the bearer as far as a 
certain ſum. See CREDIT. . 5 
LETTER of Licence, an inſtrument of writing granted 
by a perſon's creditors, allowing him a certain time for 
the payment of his debts ; by which means he is enabled 
to proſecute his buſineſs, without fearing an arreſt. 
LETTER of Mart, or Marque, a letter granted to one 
of the king's ſubjects, under the privy ſeal, empowering 
him to make repriſals for what was formerly taken from 
him by the ſubjects of another ſtate, contrary to the law 
of mart. See Marove. | 
Monitory LETTERS. See Mon1TORY. 8 
LETTERS-PATENT, or OVERT, are writings ſealed 
with the great ſeal of England; fo called, becauſe they 
are open with the ſeal affixed to them. "Theſe are 
granted to authoriſe a man to do or enjoy what of him- 
{elf he could not do. See PATENT. | 
Pacifick LET T ERS, Litere pacifice, in church-hiſtory, 
teſtimonial letters given by the biſhop, or chorepiſcopus, 
to their prieſts, when they had occaſion to travel abroad, 
certifying that the bearer was a catholick, and in com- 
munion with the church. „ 2 
Paſchal LETTER, a letter written by the pap to all 
metropolitans, to inform them on what day Eaſter was 
to be celebrated. . | 
LETTUCE, Laduca, in botany, a well known 
genus of plants, the flower of which is compound and 
imbricated, containing a number of hermaphrodite co- 


[plying it upon a parallel to the baſe or ruler, W 
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cated, and indented at the end in four or five parts: the 


ſeeds are oblong, acuminated, and crowned with down. 
and placed in the cup. gn: ; 
There are ſeveral ſorts of lettuce cultivated in gardeng 
for culinary purpoſes, as the cabhage- lettuce, brown 
Dutch, imperial, white cos, black cos, green cos, &e. 
They are all ſown at different. ſeaſons of the year, 
whereby there is a continual ſupply; but the moſt 
eſteemed fort. is the cos: theſe ſhould be protected in 
winter with glaſſes, otherwiſe they are liable to be de. 
ſtroyed in very wet or froſty weather. In March th. 

may be tranſplanted in the open ground, where they 
may remain till they are cabbaged, and then they are fit 
for uſe; but if they are hot inclinable to turn in, they 
ſhould be tied round their tops with baſs, &c. which 
will blanch and make them tender. | 

Lettuces, in general, are caſy of digeſtion, they abate 
the acrimony of the humours, and quench thirſt ; for 
which reaſon they are frequently uſed in ſummer ſeaſon : 
many take them to be anodyne, and to procure ſleep 
which is done, not by any narcotick quality, but by re- 
laxing the fibres and temperating the heat of the viſcera, 
they are good in dry conititutions, and help thoſe that 
are, coltive. _ DE 

_ LEVARI Facias, is à writ directed to the ſherif 
for levying a certain ſum of money upon the lands, &c. 
of a perſon who has forfeited his recognizance. 

LEVATOR, in aitatomy, a name applied to ſeveral 
mulcles in the body, that ſerve to raiſe the parts to wich 
1 belong. Sec ELEVATOR. | | 

EVATOR Scapule proprius, in anatomy, or rather, 
according to Winſlow, angularis, is a long, and pretty 
thick muſcle, about two fitigers in breadth; lying above 
the ſuperior angle of the ſcapula, along the poſterior 
lateral part of tae neck of that bone. 
LEVEL, an inſtrument to draw à line parallel to the 
horizon, whereby the difference of aſcent or deſcent be- 
tween ſeveral places may be found, for conveying water, 
draining fens, &c. The word is derived from the Latin, 
libella, the croſs beam in a balance; which, to be juſt, 
muſt ſtand exactly horizontal. . 

Air LEVEL, that which ſhews the line of level by means 
of a bubble of air incloſed with ſome liquor in a glaſs tube, 
whoſe two edges are ſealed hermetically: When the 
n fixes at a mark made exactly in the middle of the 
tube, the plane where it is fixed is level; otherwiſe the 
bubble will riſe to one end. The liquor with which the 
tube is filled is oil of tartar, or aqua- ſecunda; theſe not 
being liable to freeze. Y 

Air Lever, with fights, is about eight inches long, 
and ſeven or eight in diameter, ſet in a braſs tube, with 
an dperture in the middle, (plate XLVII. fig. 3. Ihe 
tubes are carried in a ſtrong ſtraight ruler, a foot long, 
at whoſe ends are fixed two lights exactly perpendicular 
to the tubes, and of an equal height, having a ſquare 
hole, formed by two fillets of braſs, croffing each other 
at right angles, iii the middle of which is drilled a very 
little hole, through which a point on a level with the 
inſtrument is deſcribed, | 3 

The braſs tube is faſtened on the ruler by means of 
two ſcrews; one of which, marked 4, ſerves to raile or 
depreſs the tube at pleaſure, to bring it to a level. Ihe 
top of tlie ball and ſocket is rivetted to little ruler that 
ſprings, one end of which is faſtened with ſcrews t9 the 
greater ruler, and the other end has a ſcrew 5, ſerving te 
raiſe or depreſs the inſtrument when nearly level. 

The following is a more commodious inſtrument. 

Air LEVEL, with teleſcope fights ;. this level (figs 4- 
only differs from the laſt, in that, inſtead of plain hghts, 
it carries a teleſcope. This was invented by M. Huy. 
gens; which has this advantage, that it may be inpekte 
by turning the rule and teleſcope half round; and the 
if the hair cut the ſame point that it did before the 1), 
it is a proof the operation is juſt, It may be obſerve | 
that one may add a teleſcope to any kind of level, by 2“ 

hen thers 
is occaſion to take the level of remote objects. he 

Dr. Defaguliers contrived an inſtrument, by which t 
difference of level of two places, which could not a 
taken 1n lels than four or five days with the, beſt teleſcope” 
levels, may be taken in as few hours. The infrumer” 


is as follows: to the ball C (fig. 7.) is joins! . 


rollulæ, which are monopetalous, ligulated, and trun- tube B A, with a very fine bore, and à ff all h 
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a A whoſe u per part is open. It is evident from the f artiflery, which you may raiſe to any propoſed height, 
top, A, | 


make of this inſtrument, that if it be inclined in carry- 
ing, no prejudice will be done to the liquor, which will 
always be right both in the ball and tube, when the in- 
ſtrument is ſet upright. If the air at C, be fo expanded 


; 


LEV 


by means of the plummet, whoſe thiead will give the 
degree above the level. 

Carpentir's and Pawiour's LEVYHI, confiits of a long 
ruler, in the middle whereof is fitted, at right angles, 


with heat, as to drive the liquor to the top of the tube, another ſomewhat bigger, at the top of which 1s faſtened 


the cavity A will receive the liquor, which will come 
down again and ſettle at D, or near it, according to the 
iovel of the place where the inſtrument is, as ſoon as the 
air at C returns to the ſame temperament as to heat and 
cold. To preſerve the fame degree of heat, when the 
different obſervations. are made, the machine is fixed in 
a tin veſſel F E, filled with water up to g %, above the 
hall, and a very ſenſible thermometer has alſo its bal] 
under water, that one may obſerve the liquor at D, in 
each experiment, when -the thermometer ſtands at the 
fame height as before. The water 1s poured out when 
the inſtrument is carried, which one may do conveni- 
ently by means of the wooden frame, which 18 ſet up- 
right by three ſerews 8, 8, 8, (Z. 8.) and a line and 
jummet K M. The back part of the wooden frame is 
repreſented by g. 6. where from a piece at top K hangs 
the plummet P, over a braſs point at N; M m are 
prackets, to make the upright board K N continue at 
right angles, with the horizontal one at N; fig. 5. repre- 
ſents a front view of the machine, ſuppoſing the fore- 
art of the tin-veſſel tranſparent; and here the brafs 
ſocket of the recurve-tube, into which the ball is ſcrewed, 
| Has two wings at I I, fixed to the bottom, that the ball 
may not break the tube by its endeayour to emerge, 
when the water is poured in as high as g #. 
After the Dr. had contrived this machine, he conſi- 
dered, that as the tube is of a very ſmall bore, if the 
liquor ſhould rite into the ball at A, in carrying the in- 
ſtrument from one place to another, ſome of it would 
2dhere to the fides of the ball A, and upon its deſcent in 
making the experiment, ſo much might be left behind, 
that the liquor would not be high enough at D (g. 7.) 
to ſhew the difference of the level; therefore, to prevent 
that inconvenience, he contrived a blank ſcrew, to ſhut 
up the hole at A, as ſoon as one experiment is made, 


that in carrying the machine, the air in A may balance|p 


that in C, ſo that the liquor ſhall not run up and down 
the tube, whatever degree of heat and cold may act upon 
the inſtrument, in going from one place to another. 
Now becauſe one experiment may be made in the morn- 
ing, the water may be ſo cold, that when a ſecond expe- 
riment is made at noon, the water cannot be brought to 
the ſame degree of cold it had in the morning; therefore, 
in making the firſt experiment, warm water mult be 
mixed with the cold, and when the water has ſtood ſome 
time before it comes to be as cold as it 1s likely to be at 
the warmeſt part of that day, obſerve and ſet down the 
degree of the thermometer at which the ſpirit ſtands, and 
likewiſe the degree of the water in the barometer at D ; 
then ſcrew on the cap at A, pour out the water, and 
carry the inſtrument to the place whoſe level you would 
know ; then pour in your water, and when the ther- 
mometer is come to the ſame degree as before, open the 
icrew at top, and obſerve the liquor in the barometer, 
The doRor's ſcale for the barometer is ten inches long, 
and divided into tenths ; ſo that ſuch an inſtrument will 
ſerve for any heights not exceeding ten feet, each tenth 
of an inch anſwering to a foot in height. 
The Dr. made no allowance for the decreaſe of denſity 
im the air, becauſe he did not propoſe this machine for 
mcealuring mountains, (though with a proper allowance 
for the decreafing denſity of the air, it will do very well) 
but tor heights that want to be known in gardens, plan- 
tations, and the conveyance of water ; where an expe- 
rImcnt that anſwers two or three feet in a diſtance of 
20 miles, will render this a very uſeful inſtrument. 
Arillery-Fect LEVEL, in gunnery, is in form of a 
| ſquare, having its two legs or branches of an equal length, 
a juncture whereof is a little hole, whence hangs a 
thread and plummet, playing on a perpendicular line in 
the middle of a quadrant. It is divided into twice 45 
G2rces from the middle. 
; his inſtrument may be uſed on other occaſions, by 
Faclag the ends of its two branches on a plane; for 
$200 the thread plays perpendicularly over the middle 
diviſion of the quadrant, that plane is aſſuredly level. 


the ſame with the line of level. 


(Plate XL VII. fig. 9. 


a line, which, when it hangs over a fiducial line at right 
angles with the baſe, ſhews that the faid baſe is horizon- 
tal. Sometimes this level is all of one board. 

Gunner's LEVEL, for levelling cannons and mortars, 
conſiſts of a triangular braſs-plate, about four inches high, 
(fig. 10.) at the bottom of which is a portion of a circle, 
divided into 45 degrees, which number 1s ſufficient for 
the higheſt elevation of cannons and mortars, and for 
giving ſhot the greateft range : on the centre of this ſeg- 
ment of a circle is ſcrewed a piece of braſs, by means of 
which it may be fixed or ſcrewed at pleaſure ; the end 
of this piece of braſs is made fo as to ſerve for a plummet 
and index, 1n order to ſhew the different degrees of cle- 
vation of pieces of artillery. Ihis inſtrument has alſo a 
braſs-foot, to ſet upon cannons or mortars, ſo as when 
thoſe pieces are horizontal, the inſtrument will be per- 
pendicular. The foot of this inſtrument is to be placed 
on the piece to be elevated, in ſuch a manner, as that the 
point of the plummet may fall on the proper degree : this 
is what they call levelling the piece. ; 

Mafon's Lev EL, is compoſed of three rules, ſo joined 
as to form an iſoſceles-rectangle, ſomewhat like a Roman 
A, at the vertex whereof 1s faſtened a thread, from which 
hangs a plummet, that paſſes over a fiducial line, marked 
in the middle of the baſe, when the thing, to which the 
level 1s applied, is horizontal; but declines from the 
mark, when the thing is lower on one fide than on the 
ener.” —* | 

Plumb or Pendulum LEVEL, that which ſhews the ho- 
rizontal lines by means of another line perpendicular to 
that deſcribed by a plummet or pendulum. This inſtru- 
ment, (fig. 12.) conſiſts of two legs or branches, joined 
together at right angles, whereof that which carries the 
thread and plummet is about a foot and a half long ; the 
thread is hung towards the top of the branch, at the 
oint 2, the middle of the branch where the thread paſſes 
is hollow, ſo that it may hang free every where; but to- 
wards the bottom, where there is a little blade of ſilver, 
whereon is drawn a line perpendicular to the teleſcope, 
the ſaid cavity is covered by two pieces of braſs, making 
as it were a kind of caſe, leſt the wind ſhould agitate the 
thread, for which reaſon the ſilver- blade is covered with 
a glaſs G, to the end that it may be ſeen when the thread 
and plummet play upon the perpendicular: the teleſcope 
is faſtened to the other branch of the inſtrument, and is 


about two feet long; having an hair placed horizontally 
acroſs the focus of the object-glaſs, which determines the 


point of the level. The teleſcope mult be fitted at right 
angles to the perpendicular. 
which it is faſtened to the foot, and was inventedby 
Mr. Picard. : 
Reflecting LEVEL, that made by means of a pretty 
long ſurface of water, repreſenting the ſame obje& in- 
verted which we ſee erected by the eye, fo that the point 
where theſe two objects appear to meet, is a level with 
the place where the ſurface of the water is found. 
This is the invention of M. Mariotte. 
There is another reflecting level, conſiſting of a mirror 
of ſteel, or the like, well poliſhed, and placed a little be- 
fore the object - glaſs of a teleſcope, ſuſpended perpendicu- 
larly. This mirror muſt make an angle of 45 with the 
teleſcope, in which caſe the perpendicular line of the ſaid 
teleſcope is converted into a horizontal line, which is 
This is the invention of 
M. Caſſini. 
ater-LEVEI, that which ſhews the horizontal line 
by means of a ſurface of water or other liquor, founded 
on this principle, that water always places itſelf level. See 
FLUID. | | | 
The moſt ſimple is made of a long wooden trough, or 
canal, whoſe ſides are parallel to the baſe, fo that bein 
equally filled with water, its ſurface ſhews the line of le- 
vel. is is the chorobates of the ancients. 


It is alſo made with two cups fitted to the two ends of 


a pipe, three or four feet dong, about an inch in diame- 
ter, by means whereof the water communicates from the 


*0 uſe it in gunnery, place the two ends on the piece of 
vor. H. N * e 122. 4 


one to the other cup; and this pipe being moveable on 
N N | > N its 


It has a ball and ſocketby 
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its ſtand by means of a ball and ſocket, when the two 
cups become equally full of water, their two ſurfaces 
mark the line of level. | 


This inftrument, inſtead of cups, may alſo be made 


with two ſhort cylinders of glaſs three or four inches 
long, faſtened to each extreme of the pipe, with wax or 
maſtick. Into the pipe is poured ſome common or 
coloured water, which fhews itſelf through the cylinders, 
by means whereof the line of level 1s determined ; the 
height of the water, with reſpe& to the eentre of the 
earth, being always the ſame in both cylinders : this le- 
vel, though very ſimple, is yet very commodious for le- 
velling ſmall diſtances. . | 

LEVEL of Mr. Huygens's Invention, conſiſts of a teleſ- 
cope a, (fig. 11.) in form of a cylinder going through a 
ferril, in which it is faſtened by the middle. This ferril 
has two flat branches bb, one above, and the other be- 
low, at the ends whereof are faſtened little moving pieces 
which carry two rings, by one of which the teleſcope 1s 
ſuſpended to an hook at the end of the ſcrew 3, and at 
the lower b a pretty heavy weight is ſuſpended, in order 
to keep the teleſcope in equilibrio. This weight hangs in 
the box 5, which is almoſt filled with Iinſeed-oil, oil of 
walnuts, or other matter that will not eafily coagulate, 
for more aptly ſettling the balance of the weight and te- 
leſcope. The inſtrument carries two teleſcopes cloſe and 
very parallel to each other; the eye-glaſs of the one being 
agamft the object- glaſs of the other, that one may ſee each 
way without turning the level. In the focus of the ob- 
je&-glaſs of cach teleſcope muſt a little hair be ſtrained 
horizontally, to be raiſed and lowered by a little fcrew. 
If the tube of the teleſcope be not level, when ſuſpended, 
a ferril, or ring 4, is put on, to be ſlid along till it be le- 
vel. The hook on which the inſtrument 1s hung, 1s fixed 
to a flat wooden croſs; at the end of each arm is a hook to 
keep the teleſcope ſteady : to the flat croſs is applied an- 
other hollow one that ſerves as a caſe for the inſtrument; 
but the two ends are open, that the teleſcope may be 
ſecured from the weather, and always ready for uſe. The 
foot of the inſtrument is a round braſs plate, to which are 
faſtened three braſs ferrils, moveable by means of joints, 
wherein are ſtaves; and on this foot is placed the box. 

LEVELLING, the finding a line parallel to the ho- 
rizon at one or more ſtations, and ſo to determine the 
height of one place with regard to another. 

A truly level ſurface 1s a ſegment of any ſpherical ſur- 
face which is concentrick to the globe of the earth. A 
true line of level is an arch of a great circle which is 
imagined to be deſcribed upon a truly level ſurface. 

The apparent level is a ſtraight line drawn tangent to 
an arch or line of true level. 
rent level, except the point of contact, 1s higher than 
the true level: thus (plate XLIX. fig. 1.) let EAG 
be an arch of a great circle drawn upon the earth; to a 
perſon who ſtands upon the earth at A, the line HD is 
the apparent level, parallel to his rational horizon RR; 
but this line, the further 1t 1s extended from his ſtation 
A, the further it recedes from the centre; for BC is 
longer than AC, and DC is longer than BC, &c. 

The common methods of levelling are ſufficient for 


Every point of the appa- 


LEV 


and ſhewn how to correct it; but in moſt caſes it j 
better to take a ſtation in the middle of the line to be 2 
velled; thus, if the points H and B are to be levelleg, 
place the inſtrument in the middle at A, and, ſettihg uy 
ſticks perpendicular at H and B, make marks upon each 
ſtick where the apparent level points, as E and 
points are level; and, if you fink H as much below F 
B is below E, HAB will be a true level. When he 
bottom of a canal is thus truly level, if water be let in a 
one end, it will riſe to the fame height at the other. If 
water be required to run with any velocity, that is of 
another conſideration: a river will run, though ve 
ſlowly, which hath not above fix inches deſcent below 
the true level for a mile in length: if a river whoſe water 
is foul, be required to run with ſuch a velocity as to 
carry its foulneſs into the ſea, ſixteen inches, or at lex? 
one foot fall below the true level, in a mile runnin 
have been thought ſufficient, by perſons ſkilful in * 
affair. Vid. Riccioli Geogr. Reformat. 1. 6. c. 24. 
This we thought neceſſary to premiſe, before we ey. 
plained the method uſed in levelling, which is as fol- 
lows: ſuppoſe the height of the point A (plate XLIX 
fig. 5.) on the top of a mountain, above that of the 
point B at the foot thereof, be required. Place the level 
about the middle diſtance, between the two points, as in 
D, and ſtaffs in A and B; and let there be perſons in- 
ſtructed with ſignals for raiſing and lowering on the hf 
little marks of paſteboard, or any ſuch matter. The 
level being placed horizontally, &c. look towards the 
ſtaff AE, and cauſe the mark to be raiſed or lowered, 
till the middle, upper edge, or other moſt conſpicuous 
part, appear in the viſual ray, Then meaſuring exactly 
the perpendicular height of the point A above E. which 
ſuppoſe eight feet ſix inches, ſet that down in your book; 
then turn the level horizontally about, that the eye-plaſs 
of the teleſcope may be ſtill next the eye, when you look 
the other way; (if you have only plain ſights, the inſtru- 
ment need not be turned ;) and cauſe the perſon at the 
ſtaff B to raife or lower his mark, till ſome conſpicuous 
part fall in the viſual ray, as at C: then meaſure the 
perpendicular of C above B, which ſuppoſe twenty feet 
eight inches; ſet this alſo down in the book above the 
other number; ſubtract the one from the other, the re- 
mainder will be twelve feet two inches, which is the dif- 
ference of level between A and B, or the height of the 
point A above B. 8 | 

If the point D, where the inſtrument is fixed, be in 
the middle between A and B, there will be no neceſſity 
for reducing the apparent level to the true; the viſual ray 
being then equally raiſed above the true level. 

If it be further required to know whether there be a 
ſufficient deſcent for conveying water from the ſpring A 
to the point B (fig. 4.) here, as the diſtance from A to 

g is conſiderable, it is requiſite that ſeveral operations be 
made. Having then choſen a proper place for the firſt 
ſtation, as at I, ſet up a ſtaff in the point A, near the 
Ipring, with a proper mark to ſlide up and down the 
ſtaff, as L; and meaſure the diſtance from A to I, 
which ſuppoſe 2000 yards. Then, the level being ad- 
juſted in the point K, let the mark L be raiſed and 


laying pavements of walks, for conveying water to ſmall | lowered till you ſpy ſome conſpicuous part through the 


diſtances, for placing horizontal dials, or aſtronomical 
inſtruments : but, in leveling the bottoms of canals 
which are to convey water to the diſtance of many miles, 


teleſcope, or fights, and meaſure the height A L, which 
ſuppoſe thirteen feet five inches. But, in regard the 
diſtance AI is 2000 yards, you muſt have recourſe to 


the difference between the apparent and true level muſt} your table for reduction, ſubtrafting eleven. inches, 


be taken into the account; thus (fig. 2.) let IA L be 


. . . | 
an arch of a great circle upon the earth; let it be required | 


to cut a canal, whoſe bottom ſhall be a true level from 
A to B, of the length of 5078 feet; the common method 
is to place the levelling inſtrument in the bottom of the 
canal at A, and, looking through the fights placed ho- 
rizontally at a {tick ſet up perpendicular at B, to make a 
mark where the viſual ray or line of the apparent level 
points as E, and then to ſink the bottom of the canal at 
B, as much below E as A 1s below D: but this will not 
give us a true level; for, agcording to Caſſini's calcula- 
tion, at the diſtance of 5078 feet, the apparent level is 
ſeven inches above the true; and, therefore, to make a 
true level, B mutt be ſunk ſeven inches lower than the 
apparent level directs; ſo that, if A be four feet below 
D, B muſt be four feet ſeven inches below the mark E. 


, 


which will leave the height A L twelve feet fix inches 
and this note down in your book. Now turn the le 

horizontally, ſo as the eye-glaſs of the teleſcope ma) be 
towards the ſtaff at A; and, fixing up another ſtaff at 
H, cauſe the mark G to be moved up and down, til 
you can ſpy ſome conſpicuous part: meaſure the height 
HG, which ſuppoſe fix yards, four feet two inches 
meaſure likewiſe the diſtance of the points IH, whi 

ſuppoſe 1300 yards, for which diſtance, four inches 
eight lines muſt be ſubtracted from the height HG, 
which will leave but fix yards, three feet, nine inches, 
four lines to be taken down in your book. This done, 
remove the level forwards to E, whence the ſtaff H ma) 
be viewed; as alſo another ſtaff at D: and proceed In 
every reſpect as before. NE "up 
When a proper ſtation for the-level has been pitch 


We have here mentioned the error which will ariſe from 
placing the leyel at one end of the line to be levelled, 


- 


upon between the two points, the two heights obſerved at 
that ſtation muſt be written down in two colum 


, 


Fr. ol 


: thok 


LEV 


namely, under the firſt column thoſe obſerved, when | 


the ey 


may be called back-ſights ; and under the ſecond column 


e 


LEVITY, in phyſiology, the privation or watit of 


> was from the ſpring, or towards the point, which weight in any body, when compared with another that 
is heavier than it, in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to 


thoſe obſerved, when the eye was next the ſpring or the gravity. See GRAviTATION and GRAVIT V. 


fore-lights . 


LEVY; in law, fignifies to gather or collect; as to levy 


Having ſummed up the height of each column ſepa-|money; and to levy a fine of lands, is the paſſinga fine. 


rately, ſubtract the leſs from the greater, and the remainder| 
will be the difference of level between A and B. 

If the diſtance of the two points be required, add all 
the diſtances meaſured together, and, dividing the dit- 


rally uſed in ſpeaking of Greek diftionaties. 


LEX, law. See Law: 
LEXICON, the ſame with dictionary. It is gene- 


LIBATION, a religious ceremony among the an 


ference of height by the yards of the diſtances, for each|cient pagans, which conſiſted in an effuſion of liquors 


200 yards you will have a deſcent of about two. inches 
nine lines. i 4 
Dr. Halley ſuggeſts a new method of levelling, which 
is performed wholly by the barometer, in which the 
mercury is found to be ſuſpended to ſo much the lets 
height, as the place is further remote from the centre of 
the earth. Hence it follows, 
of the mercury in two places gives the difference of level. 
Mr. Derham, from ſome obſervations at the top and 
bottom of the Monument in- London, found that the 
mercury fell one tenth of an inch at every 82 feet 


ment. | 
LIBELLA, or LiseLLULA, in the hiftory of in- 


2 68 on the head of the victims prepared for ſacrifice: 


ibations were alſo in uſe among the Hebrews, who 


poured a tun of wine on the victim after it was killed, 
and the ſeveral pieces of the ſacrifice were laid on the al- 
tar, ready to be conſumed in the flames. 


LIBEL, injurious reproaches or accuſations againſt 


that the different height|a perſon, written and publiſhed in order to expoſe hini 
to publick contempt, hatred or ridicule, 


LIBEL, in the law of Scotland, implies an indict- 
See INDICTMENT. 5 


of berpendicular aſcent, when the mercury was at ſects, a genus of four-winged flies, called in Engliſh dra- 


30 inches. : | 
for every 30 yards, which, conſidering how accurate- 
ly barometers are now made, he thinks this method fut- 
ficiently exact to take levels for the conveyance of water, 
and leſs liable to errors than the common levels. 


Dr. Halley allows of one tenth of an inch] gon- flies, or adder-flies ; the characters of which are, 
that they are furniſhed with jaws, the antennæ are ſhort, 
and the tail terminated by a kind of forceps. 


LIBERATE, in law, a writ that lies for the pay- 
ment of a penfion, or annual ſum, granted under the 


He al'o found a difference of three inches eight tenths} great ſeal, being directed to the treaſurer and chamber- 


between the height of the mercury at the top and bottom 
of Snowden hill, in Wales. 

For the common occaſions of levelling, ſet a pole up- 
right in a ſpring, pond, &c. and mark how many feet 


and inches are above water: then ſet up another pole of lis, or habit pecuhar to grown men. 


equal icngth with the other, in the place to which the 
water is to come. Place the centre of a quadrant on the 
top of this laſt pole, the plummet hanging free; ſpy 
through the fights the top of the pole in the water, and, 
if the thread cuts any degree of the quadrant, the water 
may be conveyed by a pipe laid in the earth. If you 
cannot ſee from one extreme to the other, the operation 
may be repeated. | | 

LeveLLING Staves, inſtruments uſed in levelling 
that carry the marks to be obſerved, and at the ſame 
time meaſure the heights of thoſe marks from the ground. 
They uſually conſiſt of two long wooden 1quare rulers, 
that ſlide over one another, and divided into feet, 
inches, &c. 

LEVER, in mechanicks, an inflexible line, rod or 
beam, moveable about or upon a fixed point, called the 
prop or fulcrum, upon one end of which 1s the weight 
to be raiſed; at the other end is the power applied to 
raiſe it, as the hand, &c. | | 

Since the momentum of the weight and power are as 
the quantities of matter in each multiplied by their re- 
ſpective celerities : and the celerities are as the diſtances 
from the centre of motion, and alſo as the ſpaces paſſed 
through in a perpendicular direction in the ſame time; 
it muſt follow, that there will be an equilibrium between 
the weight and power, when they are to each other re- 
ciprocally as the diſtances from the centre, or as the ce- 
lerities of the motions, or as the perpendicular aſcent or 
deſcent in the fame time; and this univerſally in all me- 
chanical powers whatſoever, which is therefore the fun- 
damental principle of all mechanieks. See MECHANI· 
CAL Powers, | ES, . | 

LEVERET, among ſportſmen, denotes a hare in the 

ſt year of her age. 

LEVIGATION, in pharmacy and chymiſtry, the 
reducing hard bodies to an impalpable powder, by grind- 
ng them with water on porphyry or marble, &c. 

: LEVI E, in a general ſenſe, means all the deſcen- 
2 of Levi, among whom were the Jewiſh prieſts 
Os, who, being deſcended from Aaron, were 
5 1 of the race of Levi: but it is more particularly 
: ed for an order of officers in that church, who were 
mployed in performing the manual ſervice of the tem- 
? > tuch as in fetching wood, water, and other things 
cceſſary for the ſacrifices; and in ſinging and playing 
u | Sing Pla) 
pg inſtruments of muſick. : | 
* EVITICUS, a canonical book of the Old Teſta- 
at, ſo called from its containing the laws and regu- 


lains of the exchequer. 


LIBERIA, in Roman antiquity, a feſtival obſerved 
on the ſixteenth of the calends of April, at which time 
the youth laid aſide their juvenile habit for the toga viri- 
See Toca. 
LIBERTUS, in Roman antiquity, a perſon who, 
from being a ſlave, had obtained his freedom. 
LIBERTY, Libertas, in general, denotes a ſtate of free- 
dom, in contradiſtinction to ſlavery. See FREEDOM. 

According to Cicero, liberty 1s the power of living as 
a man pleaſes, or without being controlled by another. 

In a legal ſenſe, liberty ſignifies ſome privilege that is 
held by charter or preſcription. | 

LIBRA, the balance, in aſtronomy, one of the twelve 
ſigns of the zodiack, the fixth in order; ſo called, becauſe 
when the ſun enters it, the days and nights are equal, 
as if weighed in a balance. (See plate IV. fig. 6.) 

LIBRA, in Roman antiquity, a pound weight; alſo 
a coin, equal in value to 20 denarii. l 

LIBRARY, an edifice, or apartment, deſtined for the 
placing of books; or the books themſelves lodged therein. 
The word is derived from the Latin /braria, which 
1s derived from liber, a book. 

LIBRATION, in aſtronomy, an apparent inequality 
in the motion of the moon, by which ſhe ſeems to li- 
brate or waver about her own ax1s, ſometimes from the 
ealt to the weſt, and ſometimes from weſt to eaſt. See 


Moon. : | 
LiBRATION of the Earth, is that motion whereby the 


earth is ſo retained in its orbit, that its axis continues 


conſtantly parallel to the axis of the world. 

LICENCE, in law, an authority given to a perſon 
to do ſome lawful act. 

LICENTIATE, one who has obtained the degree of 
a licence. | | | | 

LICHEN, Cinereus Terreſtris, afh-coloured ground 
liver-wort, in botany, a ſpecies of moſs, conſiſting of 
roundiſh, pretty thick leaves, divided about the edges 
into obtuſe ſegments, flat above, of a reticular texture 
underneath, faſtened to the earth by ſmall fibres; when 
in perfection, of an aih-grey colour; by age, turning 
darker coloured or rediſh, It grows on commons and 
open heaths, ſpreads quickly on the ground, and is to 
be met with at all times of the year, but is ſuppoſed to 


be in its greateſt vigour about the end of autumn. This 


herb, mixed with black pepper, is faid to be a warm 


diuretick, and 1s particularly celebrated as a preſervative 


againſt the terrible ae, ene of the bite of a mad 
dog. This powder was afterwards inſerted, in the year 
1721, into the London Pharmacopceia, at the deſire of 
Dr. Mead, who had large experience of its good effects, 
and who declares, that he had never known it to fail, 
where it had been uſed, with the aſſiſtance of cold bath- 


tions relating to the prieſts, Levites, and ſacrifices. _ 


ing, before the hydrophobia began. 
| _ LICTORS, 
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Jeants or beadles who carried the faſces before the ſupe- 
the publick executioners in beheading, ſcourging, &c. | 


lord, or one who owns no ſuperiour; and ſometimes for 


and ſerve on each fide for the inſertion of muſcles. 


LICTORS, Litres, in Roman antiquity, the ſer- 
rior magiſtrates: it was alſo a part of their office to be 
LIEGE, in law, a term ſometimes uſed for liege- 


lege-man, or one who owes allegiance to the liege-lord. 
In our ſtatutes, the king's ſubjects ate ſometimes called 
lieges, or liege people. 5 | 
LIEN, the ſpleen, in anatomy. Sce SPLEEN. 
LIENTERY, in medicine, a diſorder proceeding 
from a preternatural ſmoothneſs of the inteſtines, in con- 
ſequence of which, what is diſcharged by ſtool, greatly 
reſembles the aliments, both in colour and ſubſtance. 
LIEUTENANT, a deputy, or officer, who holds 
the place of another, and diſcharges that function in his 
abſence, which he ought to exerciſe in perſon. 
LIFE, Vita, is peculiarly uſed to denote the animated 


ſtate of living creatures, or the time that the union of 


their ſoul and body laſts. 

Lord Bacon makes the prolongation of life one of the 
three branches into which he divides medicine. 

Doctor Halley, Mr. De Moivre, and others, have 
taken laudable pains in eſtimating the probabilities of 
life from the bills of mortality; whence the value of an- 
nuities for life have been determined. See MORTALITY 
and ANNUITY. = 

LIGAMENT, in anatomy, a ſtrong compact ſub- 
ſtance, ſerving to join two bones together. A ligament 
is more flexible than a cartilage, not eaſily ruptured or 
torn, and does not yield, or at leaſt very little, when 
pulled. Some ligaments are deſigned to ſtrengthen the 
Joints, and to ſecure the bones in their ſeveral motions 
from parting from each other, as happens in luxations ; 
other ligaments ſerve to connect cartilages with bones; 
and ſome there are which ſtrengthen other parts, beſides 
the bones and cartilages ; of this laſt kind are the annular 
ligaments, ſo called, not ſo much from their figure as 
from their uſe, ſerving, like a ring, to bridle the tendons 
of many muſcles. Some ligaments again are fixed to 
one or more bones, with different degrees of tenſion, 
2.0 
theſe may be added, the ligaments commonly termed 
aponeuroſes; ſuch as thoſe of the temples, ſcapula, os 
humeri, ulna, palm of the hand, thigh, leg, and ſole 
of the foot. Other differences of ligaments may be de- 
duced from their conſiſtence, ſolidity, ſituation and 
figure; ſome are almoſt cartilaginous, and others have a 
particular elaſticity, by which they are capable of being 
drawn out by a ſufficient force, and of contracting again 
when left to themſelves. 

LIGATURE, in ſurgery, is a chord, band or ſtring; 
or the binding any part of the body with a chord, band, 
fillet, &c. whether of leather, linen, &c. Ligatures 
are uſed to extend and replace bones that are broken or 
diflocated; to tie the patients down 1n lithotomy and 
amputations; to tie upon the veins in phlebotomy, or 
the arteries in amputations, or in large wounds; to ſe— 
cure the ſplints that are applied to fractures; to tie up 
the proceſſes of the peritonæum, with the ſpermatick 
veſſels in caſtration; and, laſtly, in taking off warts or 
qther excreſcences by ligature. For the manner of uſing 
them, ſee the articles LiruoToMy, PHLEBO TOM, 
FRACTURE, &c. | 

LIGHT, Lux, in phyſiology, certain ſubtile particles 
of matter, capable of exciting in us the ſenſation of co- 
lours. Light undoubtedly conſiſts of inconceiveably 
ſmall particles of matter, of different magnitudes; which 
are emitted or reflected from every point in the ſurface of 
a luminous body in right lines, and in all directions, 
with an unparelled velocity; and whoſe power or inten- 
ſity decreaſes as the quates of the diſtance increaſe. 

That light is a material ſubitance, appears from its 
being propagated in time, and from its acting upon and 
producing great alterations in other bodies; but that its 
particles are inconceivably.ſmall appears from hence, that 
the greateſt quantity of flame is found to have ſcarce any 
ſenſible gravity or weight: alſo becauſe theſe particles 
pervade the pores of all tranſparent bodies, however hard 
or heavy. Yet ſmall as they are, we find the rays of 
light confiſt of different ſorts of theſe particles ; and that 
this difference ariſes from their different magnftudes, 
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forts of rays move in, after they have paſſed through 
body of glaſs, water, &c. of ſome ſpecial ſigure, ef 5 
cially that of a priſm. See COLOUR. 0 
The divine wiſdom and providence appear, perhapz 
in nothing ſo remarkably as in the extreme ſubtilty of 
the particles of light: without this qualification it could 
not have pervaded the pores of bodies, and ſo we could 
have had none of thoſe which we call diaphanous or 
tranſparent ſubſtances, and every thing but the ſurface 
of a body would have been concealed from the ſight of 
mankind. Again, the velocity of a body is always ag 
the quantity of matter igverſely; and, therefore, the 
ſmaller the body, the greater velocity it is ſuſceptible ot 
from the ſame ſorce; whence it comes to paſs that light 
is thus qualified to be tranſmitted through immenſe dif- 
tances in a ſmall and inſenſible part of time; which thin 
was quite neceſſary, according to the preſent frame and 
ſtate of nature. | | | 
But, laſtly, it was abſolutely neceſſary that the par- 
ticles of light ſhould be ſo exceeding ſmall, that, when 
compounded with its velocity, it ſhould produce no ſen- 
fible force, as it muſt otherwiſe have done, and which 
therefore, could not have been borne by the tender and 
delicate texture of the ſeveral parts of vegetable and ani. 
mal bodies. Togivean example : the velocity of a par- 
ticle of light 1s found to be at the rate of 897600000 feet 
per ſecond; ſuppoſe its matter to be but one millionth 
part of a grain, then its force to ſtrike an object would 


897600000 f 
3 feet per ſecond for one grain, 


or it would {trike with the ſame force that one grain 
weight would do falling from half the height, viz, 
through 448,8 feet; which we ſhould find to be very 
great, was the experiment to be made on the ſenfible 
coats of the eye. 

Since the weight of bodies is proportional to the quan- 
tity of matter, it follows, that, where the latter is dimi- 
niſhed indefinitely, the former will be ſo too; therefore, 
the weight of light muſt be inſenſible to ever ſo great a 
quantity of it. 

Dr. Boerhaave cauſed a globe of iron, 12 inches in 
diameter, to. be heated red-hot, and ſuſpended at the 
end of a very exact balance, and counterpoiſed by weights 
at the other end very nicely, and thus let it hang til all 
the particles of heat or light were eſcaped, when he found 
the equilibrium of the balance no ways altered ; which 
plainly proves the above theſis. See FIRE. 

That the particles of light have not only magnitude, 
but that in different degrees alſo, is another, and per- 
haps the moſt ſubtile, diſcovery of the Newtonian phi- 
lolophy. The comparative terms of greater and leſſer 
are now as applicable to the particles of light, as to any 
other bodies. This is abſolutely proved by the different 
refrangibility they are found to have in paſſing through 
a priſmatick figure of glaſs or water; for the power of 
the priſm detains the iſſuing particle, and draws it a little 
towards the ſurface ; and, ſince this power is the fame, 
it would have the ſame effect on all the particles of light, 
if they were all of an equal magnitude, becauſe they have 


be as 


all an cqual velocity. But fince this effect is different 


among the particles, ſome being detained and drawn aſide 
to a greater diſtance than others, it follows, they mult 
be leſs in magnitude, to become more ſubject to the in- 
fluence of the attracting ſurface; in like manner as the 
electrick cftiuvia will act upon and agitate very ſmall and 
light bodies, much ſooner and more eaſily than they can 
move thoſe which are larger. But of this more when 
we come to ſpeak of the manner in which this power acts 
in refracting the rays of light. See REFRACTION- 

If light were not reflected from every point in the 
ſurface of a body in all directions every way, thele 
might be aſſigned a point of ſpace where a ray of light, 
from ſuch a point in the ſurface, does not come; a 
there the ſaid point of the ſurface could not be viſible 
but becauſe the eye can find no point of ſpace in ? 
the viſible hemiſphere reſpecting that point, but whe! 
it is viſible; therefore aray of light is reflected from that 
point to every part of ſpace, from whence a right line te 
that point can be drawn. | | | 

T bat the rays of light proceed in a right-lined d 
rection, is evident from hence, that whatever the fgute 
of the body be, if it be held perpendicular to the Fas 


ſeems evident from the different directions the ſeveral. 


of light, it will always caſt a ſhadow of the ſame 
%%% — 
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apainſt a parallel plane. Thus a circle will produce a 
circular ſhadow, a triangle a triangular one, and ſo on. 
Which plainly ſhews that the rays of light paſs by the 


extremities of theſe bodies in right-lined directions, ex- 


cepting theſe only which paſs contiguous to the edges of 
the body ; for they will be a little inflected, which will 
cavſe the extremity of the ſhadow to be not ſo diſtinct 
and well defined as it otherwiſe would be; of which we 
{hall rake further notice hereafter. 1 
As all the other affections of light, ſo that of its 
velocity was utterly unknown to all the ancient, and 
moſt of the modern philoſophers, who, before the time 
of Mr. Romer, were of opinion that the motion of light 
was inſtantaneous, or that it was propagated through 
immenſe ſpaces in an inſtant. But Mr. Romer, and 
other philoſophers, about this time, making frequent 
oblervations on the eclipſes of Jupiter's moons, found 
that the time of theſe eclipſes did not correſpond to the 
calculations founded upon the aſtronomical tables; where 
the times are all calculated for the diſtance of the centre 
vf the ſun, and conſequently where the eye of the ſpec- 
tator muſt be ſuppoſed to be in viewing the ſaid eclipſes, 
occultations, &c. of Jupiter's moons. To illuſtrate 
this matter, let S (plate XLVIII. fig. 5.) be the centre 
of the ſun, A B the orbit of Mercury, C D the orbit 
of Venus, E F that of the earth, and G H a part of 
the orbit of Jupiter. Let I be the body of Jupiter, and 
K L its ſhadow; O MN the orbit of one of Jupiter's 
moons, M juſt entering the ſhadow of Jupiter. Now 
a ſpectator at S would obſerve the moon M to enter the 
ſhadow, juſt at the time which is calculated from the 
tables; but a ſpeRator on the earth at T, always ob- 
ſerves it to happen ſooner; and, when the earth is in 
the oppoſite part of its orbit R, he will always obſerve 
it to happen later, by the ſpace of about ſeven minutes, 
in both caſes. This obſervation gave the firſt proof 
that light was progreſſive, and took up about 14 minutes 
to paſs over the diameter of the carth's orbit from T 
to R, or ſeven minutes to paſs from the ſun 5 to the 
earth J. 1 
But this, though a ſufficient diſcovery or proof of the 
progreſſive motion of light, was yet but an experiment 
in the groſs, and not accurate to determine or define the. 
true rate of velocity which properly belonged to light; 
the ſolution of this noble problem was reſerved for Dr. 
Bradley, who by reiterated and certain experiments, ob- 
ferved, that tlie bright ſtar in the liead of Draco appeared 
39 more northerly in September than in March, juſt the 
contrary way to what it ought to appear by the annual 
Parallax of the ſtars, which muſt ariſe from the velocity 
of light bearing ſome proportion to that of the annual 
motion of the earth. See ABERRATION of the Stars. 
To illuſtrate this, and from thence to determine the 
velocity of light: let A B (fg. 6.) repreſent a part of 
the earth's annual orbit, and let C be a ſtar obſerved by 
a ſpectator at the earth at A; when the earth arrives at 
B, the ſtar will not be obſerved at C, as before, but at 
D in the line B D parallel to AC; for let A B be di- 
vided into equal parts Aa, ab, bc, c d, and d B; then 
through theſe points draw the lines ae, bf, cg, d h, 
parallel to A C and D B. Now let the velocity of the 
earth be to that of light as AB to CB. When the 
earth ſets out from the point A, ſuppoſe the ray of light 
commences its motion from the ſtar at C in the direction 
perpendicular to A B; then it is plain, when the 
earth is arrived at a, the particle of light will be got to i, 
the point where a e cuts B C, and the ſtar will be ſeen 
in the direction a i and appear at e. In like manner, 
when the earth is at z, tlie particle of light will be come 
t0#, and will appear at f, and ſoon; when the earth is 
at c, d, B, the particle will be at /; m; and B, and the ſtar 
ill appear at g, %, and D. | 
5 [ therefore the line C A repreſents the axis of a 
leſcope, making the angle B A C with the direction 
or the earth's motion A B; when he comes to B, he 
NS (ce the ſtar at D, which he could not do, if the 
a wut as directed in the perpendicular line B C; 
the difference of the poſitions of the lines D B and 
5 mM the angle D C, is ſo very ſmall, as to amount 
of che f 1 5 15% which gives the ee 
ems that wh to CP or A B, as 10210 to 1; whic 
8 e velocity of light is 102 10 times greater 
velocity of the earth in her orbit. 
OL. II. No. 44. | 
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But the velocity of the earth is known, which is about 
$00,000,000 miles in 365 days, or about 56,000 miles 
inp hour ; whence the velocity of light will be found to 

e.ſuch as carries it through the ſpace of 110,000 miles, 
or 897,000,000 feet in one ſetond ; and, therefore, it 
will paſs from the ſun to us in 8'-and 13“. ad, 

If a canon will throw a ball one mile perpendicular 
height, or 5280 feet, the velocity with which it goes 


from the cannon's mouth is the uniform velocity of 


10, 560 feet per 18 (which is the time of the perpen- 


dicular aſcent or deſcent) and, therefore, the velocity 


of the cannon-ball is 578 feet per ſecond. Whence 
the velocity of light is to that of the cannon-ball, as 
$97,000,000 to 578, or as 1,550,000 to 1 nearly. 

The doctor found that the parallex of the fixed ſtars, 
inſtead of amounting to niany ſeconds, as many have 
deduced from their obſervations, does riot make one 
ſecond; and from thence it follows that the above- 
mentioned ſtar, in Draco, is about 400,000 times fur- 
ther from us than the ſun ; and conſequently that the 
light takes up above 493 * 400,000=197, 200,000 
ſeconds (which is more than fix years) in coming from 
that ſtar to us. 

For the properties of reflected and refracted light, ſee 
REFLECTION and REFRACTION:. 

For the doctrine of the colours of light, ſee Coroux: 

Lich, is alfo uſed to ſignify the diſpoſition of ob- 
jects, with regard to the teceiving of light. ' Eo. 


Licht, in architecture, implies doors, windows, 


and other places, through which the air and light have 
a paſſage. | ll 

Licur, is alſo uſed to ſignify the luminous body 
which emits it. fl. Fo. | 

Licurs; in painting, are thoſe parts of a piece, whicli 
are illuminated, or that lie open to the luminary by 
which the piece is ſuppoſed to be enlightened, and are 
therefore painted in bright vivid colours. e 

Different lights have very different effects on a picture; 
and occaſion a difference in the management of every 
part. A great deal therefore depends upon the painter's 
chuſing a proper light for his piece to be illuminated by, 
and a great deal more, in the conduct of the lights and 
ſhadows, when the luminary is pitched upon. + 

L16aT-Horſe, deriotes horſemen lightly armed, ſo as 
to enter a corps or regiment, in contradiſtinction to the 
men at arms, who were heavily armed, and accoutred at 
all points: 

LicarT-Houſe, in maritime affairs, a houſe built on 
the ſhore, rock, &c. where a light is kept during the 
night to direct veſſels near the place. | 

LIGHTER, a ſort of veſſel or large boat employed 
in harbours or rivers, particularly the Thames, to bring 
goods to and from a ſhip in the act of lading and deliver- 
ing the cargo. See CARGO. | 


LIGHTNING, in phyſiology, the burſting of fire 


from a cloud. | 
From Dr. Franklin's experiments, it appears that 
lightning is only electrical fire drawn off from the 
clouds; and, in effect, this electricity has been collected, 
during thunder, in iron bars, or in tin tubes, in many 
parts of Europe. See ELECTRICITY. . 
Thunder, then, or lightning, is, in the hand of na- 
ture, what electricity is in ours; the wonders which we 
now exhibit at pleaſure, are only little imitations of 
thoſe great effects which frighten us. A cloud prepared 
by the action of winds, by heat, by a mixture of exha- 
lations, &c. is the electrified body; and watry clouds, 
or terreſtrial matter, the non- electricks which excite it. 
See THUNDER: 8 a 
LIGULATED, among botaniſts, an appellation 
given to ſuch floſcules. as have. a ſtraiglit end, turned 
downwards, with three indentures, but not divided into 
ſegments. | 
LIGUSTICUM, lovage, in botany, a genus of 
plants, the general corolla of which is uniform, and the 
ſingle flowers conſiſt each of five lanceolated petals, bent 
inwards at the points: the fruit is naked, oblong, an- 
gulated, ſulcated, and ſeparable into two parts; and con- 
taining two oblong, ſmooth ſeeds, plane on one ſide, and 
ſtriated on the other. e Wes 5 


LIGUSTRUM, privet, in botany, a genus of trees, 
with a funnel- faſſiioned flower, quadrifid or quinquific 


at the limb: the fruit is a globeſe ſmooth berry, with 
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yringa. See SYRINGA- | 


they have an extremely fragrant ſmell, but this they loſe 


- otherwiſe a great part of their virtues will be left in it. 


Mr. Ray. | 


dantly, and flowers as well as in our gardens ; in many 


projection of the ſphere in plano; as alſo the outermoſt 


lime in common uſe in England, the one made of ſtone, 


1s the fitteſt for plaſtering of ciclings, and walls within 
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-orily one cell, containing four ſeeds, convex on one tide, 
and angulated on the other. 


LILACK, in botany, a genus of trees, otherwiſe called 


LILIACEO Us, an appellation to ſuch flowers as 
reſemble that of the lily. 


. 


LILY, Lilium, in botany, a genus of the hexandria 


monogynia claſs'of plants, with a campanulated flower, 
riſing narrow out of the cup, and expanding towards. 
the limb: it conſiſts of fix ere petals, obtuſe at thei 

oints, which are bent backwards: the fruit is an oblong 
capſule, with three cells, in which are contained a great: 
many {mall ſeeds. | | IN 

White lily-roots are emolhent, and fuppurative ; be- 
ing uſed with ſucceſs in cataplaſms, intended for theſe 
en The flowers are alſo emollient and anodyne. 

hey are only uſed externally, and that either in the 
form of a cataplaſm, or of an oil by inſolation. 

LrLV of the Valley, Lilium Convalium, in botany, a 
beautiful ſpecies of the lily, whofe flowers are compoſed 
of little white florets, in the form of a bell, and divided 
lightly into five or ſix ſegments at the mouth. They 
ſhrivel up and become brown 1n drying ; while freſh, 


alſo with the colour, and with theſe a great part of their 
virtues in this preparation; ſo that they ſhould always 
be uſed either freſh gathered, or preſerved in proof ſpirit ;' 
but in this laſt caſe, the ſpirit muſt be uſed with them, 


The plant which produces them 1s one of the hexandria 
monogynia of Linnæus, and of the herbæ bacciferæ of 


It grows wild with us in many places, but in moſt of 
them it ſhews only the leaves, never flowering ; in ſome 
however, where it has a proper expoſure, it ſpreads abun- 


of which it is kept as a great beauty, and one of the 
molt fragrant flowers known. 

Lily of the valley flowers are eſteemed cephalick and 
nervine; they are recommended againſt convulſions, 
vertigos, apoplexies, palſies, and all diſorders of the 
head and nerves. They are preſerved by ſome in ſugar, 
in form of a conſerve, and by others are made into a 
ſirup by means of a ſtrong infuſion ; but neither of theſe 
ways are ſo good as the diſtilling of a reQufied ſpirit 
from them in a balneum vaporis, and repeating this with 
freſh flowers three or four times : the ſpirit will then be 
fully ſated with their fine eſſential oil, very fragrant and 
poſſeſſed of all their virtue. Some people make their 
eſſence of ambergreaſe with this ſpirit of lilies of the 
valley, inſtead of plain ſpirit of wine. It is much the 
more fragrant for this, and is eſteemed a very great cor- 
dial, and provocative to venery. None of theſe forms 
however are in the ſhops; the flowers are only known 
there as ingredients in two or three compoſitions. 

LIMB, Limbus, the graduated edge of an aſtrolabe, 
quadrant, &c. It alſo denotes the primitive circle of any 


edge of the ſun or moon, when the diſck or middle part 
of either is hid in an eclipſe. The lower and upper limbs 
of the ſun are obſerved, in order to find his true height, 
which is that of his centre. : 

L1Ms, in botany, the outer edge of plants, their leaves 
and flowers. 

LIMBERS, or LIMBER-HoLEs, in ſhip-building, 
ſmall holes in the lower part of the timbers of a ſhip, 
cloſe to the keel; the purpoſe of which is, to let the 
water, which may have come in by a leak, have a free 
paſlage to the well, where the pumps are fixed to draw it 
out; for this purpoſe every floor- timber is fitted with 
two of theſe, viz. one on each ſide of the kelſon. 

LiMBtR-BoaRDs, ſhort pieces of plank which form 
a part of the cieling of a ſhip's floor cloſe to the kelſon, 
and immediately above the limber-holes ; they can be 
occaſionally removed to clear the limbers, when they are 
filled or clogged with any filth, ſand, gravel, &c. 

LIME, Calx, a white, ſoft friable ſubſtance, pre- 
pared of ſtone, marble, chalk, or ſome other ſtony ſub- 
ſtance, by burning in a kiln. There are two kinds of 


and the othey of chalk, whereof the former is much the 
ſtrongeſt. That which is made of ſoft ſtone: or chalk, 


LIN 

doors; and that made of hard ſtone, is fit for ſtructufcz 
or buildings, and plaſtering without doors, that lie in 
the weather. And that which is made of a greaſy, 
clammy ſtone, 1s ftronger than that made of a poor "Ui 
ſtone; and that which is made of a ſpongy ftone, i; 
lighter than that made of a firm and cloſe ſtone; that "He 
again more commodious for plaſtering, this for buildins 
Before the ſtones are thrown into the kiln, they 0 
to be broken to pieces; otherwiſe the air contained in 
their cavities, being too much expanded by heat, make; 
them fly with ſo much violence as to damage the kilns, 

Alberti and Palladio ſay, that lime will not be ſui. 
ciently burnt in leſs than 60 hours; and Alberti gives 
the marks of a well-burnt lime to be as follow, viz. 
that its weight is to that of the ſtone in a ſeſquialterate 
proportion; that it is white, light, and ſonorous; that 
when ſlaked, it ſticks to the ſides of the veſſel. To Which 


Boeckler adds, that, when ſlaked, it ſends forth a copious 


thick ſmoke; and Dieuſſant, that it requires a great deal 
of water to ſlake it. | 
It has been found by ſeveral late experiments, made 
by Dr. Alſton, that lime-water is an excellent remedy 
for the ſtone; and that it has been given with extraor- 
dinary ſucceſs in acute fevers. Sponius ſays, that when 
drank with milk or whey, it performs wonderful effects 
in internal ulcers, diarrhceas, and the dyſentery. 
Lime-water, on being mixed with linſeed-oil, or the 
oil of olives, and well ſhaken, acquires the conſiſtence 
of a balſam, which is of ſingular ſervice when applied 
externally in freſh burns, and alſo conduces to ſtop in- 
flammations. It may alſo be impregnated with copper, 
by ſtanding in a brazen baſon: by which means it aſ- 
ſumes a beautiful ſapphire colour, and proves an excel- 
lent remedy againſt puſtules, ulcers, ſcadies, and itching 
of the eyes; and this laſt preparation mixed with a little 
ſal ammoniack, 1s recommended againſt all humours, 
films, and other blemiſhes of the eyes, and is ſaid to be 


| very efficacious when the eyes are hurt by the ſmall- 


pox ; and there is no remedy more effectual for cancerous 
ulcers. | 

LIMIT, in a reftrained ſenſe, is uſed by the mathe- 
maticians for a determinate quantity, to which a variable 
one continually approaches; in which ſenſe, the circle 
may be ſaid to be the limit of its circumſcribed polygons. 
In algebra, the term limits is applied to two quantities, 
one of which is greater, and the other leſs, than another 
quantity; and in this ſenſe it is uſed, in ſpeaking of the 
limits of equations, whereby their ſolution is much fa- 
cilitated. | 

LIMITATION, in law, ſignifies a certain ſpace of 
time allowed for bringing actions. i 

LINE, Linea, in geometry, a quantity extended in 
length only, without any breadth or thickneſs. It is 
formed by the flux or motion of a point. See FLUXION- 

There are two kinds of lines, viz. right lines and curde 
lines. If the point A (plate XLVII. fig. 2.) move to- 
wards B; by its motion, it deſcribes a line, and this, if 
the point go the neareſt way towards B, will be a right 
or ſtraight line, whoſe diſtinction therefore is the neareſt | 
or ſhorteſt diſtance between any two points; or a line, 4 
whoſe points tend the ſame way. If the point go a) 


way about, as in one of the lines ABC, or AcB, it 


will trace out either a crooked line as the upper Ac B. 0 
elſe two more ſtraight ones as in the lower A CB. Right 
lines are all of the ſame ſpecies, but curves are of an in- 
finite number of different ſpecies. We may conceive © 
many as there may be different ratios between their or- 
dinates and abſciſſes. See ABSISSE and Ox DINAT ES, 
Curve lines are uſually divided into geometrical a1 
mechanical ; the former are thoſe which may be oo 
exactly in all their points; the latter are thoſe, ſome : 
all of whoſe points are not to be found preciſely, but 0 
tentatively, or nearly. Curve lines are alſo divided = 
the firſt order, ſecond order, third order, &c. 
CURVE. | | a ; 
Lines conſidered as to their poſitions, are either 1 
rallel, perpendicular, or oblique, the conſtruction © 
properties whereof ſee under PARALLEL, &c. the 
Euclid's ſecond book treats moſtly of lines, and 15 
effects of their being divided and again multiplied 


one another. | =. 0 
Linx, in geography, the ſame with en 
EQUATOR. | — A 
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Lins, in aſtronomy, are, 1. Fiducial line, the line! 
or ruler which paſſes through the middle of an aſtrolabe, 
or the like inſtrument, and on which the ſights are fitted, | 
otherwiſe called alhidade, index, dioptra, and medicli- 
uium. See ASTROLABE. 2. The horizontal line. 
3. Iſochronal lines. 4. Meridian line. 5. Line of the 
nodes. See the articles Hox1zonTAL, ISOCHRONAL,, 
Mgxrvran aindNobes. „ 

LIN Es, in perſpective, are, t. Geometrical line, which 
is a right line drawn in any manner on the geometrical 

lane. 2: Terreſtrial line, or fundamental line, is a 
right line, wherein the geometrical plane and that of the 
picture or draught interſect one another; ſuch is the line 
NI, (plate XLVII. fg. 1.) formed by the interſection 
of the geometrical plane LM, and the perſpective plane 
HK. z. Line of the front, is any right line parallel to 
the terreſtrial line. 4. Vertical line, the common ſec- 
tion of the vertical and of the draught. 5. Viſual line, 
the line or ray imagined to paſs from the object to the 
eye. b. Line of ſtation, according to ſome writers, is 
the common ſection of the vertical and geometrical 
planes. Others, as Lamy, mean by it the perpendicular 
height of the eye above the geometrical plane: others a 
line on that plane, and perpendicular to the line expreſs- 
ing the height of the eye. 7. Objective line, the line 
of an obje& from whence the appearance is fought for in 
the draught or picture. i | 

Lins of Diſtance. See Dis TANCE. 
Lines, in dialling, are, 1. Horizontal line, the com- 
mon {e&ion of the horizon and the dial-plane. See 
Diat. 2. Horary lines, or hour-lines, the common 
interſections of the hour circles of the ſphere, with the 
plane of the dial. See Hoxary. 3. Subſtylar line, 
that line on which the ſtyle or cock of a dial is duly 
erected, and the repreſentation of ſuch an hour-circle as 
is perpendicular to the plane of that dial. 4. Equinoctial 
line, the common interſection of the equinoctial and 
plane of the dial. | 1 0 

Contingent LINE. See CONTINGENT. 

Ling of Meaſures, is uſed by Oughtred, to denote 
the diameter of the primitive circle in the projection of 
the ſphere in plano, or that line in which the diameter 
of any circle to be projected falls. In the ſtereographick 
projection of the ſphere in plano, the line of meaſures is 

that line in which the plane of a great circle perpendicu- 
lar to the plane of the projection, and that oblique circle 
which is to be projected, interſects the plane of the pro- 
jection; or is it the common ſection of a plane paſſing 
through the eye-point and the centre of the primitive at 
right angles to any oblique circle which is to be projected, 
_ n which the centre and pole of ſuch circle will be 
ound, | $8 

Lixg of Direction on the earth's axis, in the Pytha- 
gorean ſyſtem of aſtronomy, the line connecting the two 
poles of the ecliptick and of the equator, when they are 
a e's on the plane of the former. 

INE of Direction, in mechanicks, that wherein a 
body actually moves, or would move, if it were not hin- 
dered. Tt alſo denotes the line that paſſes through the 
centre of gravity of the heavy body to the centre of the 
earth, which muſt alſo paſs through the fulcrum, or ſup- 
port of the heavy body, without which it would fall. 
INE of Gravitation of any heavy body, a line drawn 
rough its centre of gravity, and according to which it 
tends downwards. f . 
Lanz of the fiſteft Deſcent, of a heavy body, is the 
cycloid. See Cycrord. 
Live of a Projecile. See PROJECTILES. 
4 INES on the plane Scale, are the line of chords, line 
mes, line of tangents, line of ſecants, line of ſemi- 
e line of leagues; the conſtruction and appli- 
won of which ſee under the articles SCALE, SAIL-: 
ING, &. | 9 OS | 
1 Live S on Gunter”s Scale, are the line of numbers, line 
K artificial fines, line of artificial tangents, line of arti - 
of al verſed fines, line of artificial fines of rhumbs, line 
eq e. tangents of the meridian line, and line of 
. 35 5 Pres = coutfirgerion and application whereof, 
Lives of the Seftar ate tlie line of Sand! oat; Lie 2-2 
of 1; 1 . ine of equal parts, or line 
lin * line of chords, line of fines line of tangents, 
hoes ans, line of polygons, line of numbers, line 
urs, line of latitudes, line of nietidians, line of 
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metals, line of ſolids, line of planes; for the conſtruc- 
tion and uſe whereof, ſee SECTOR. | | 
LIN ES, in fortification, are thoſe of approach a capi- 


tal, defence, circumvallation, contravallation, of the 


baſe, &c. See ApPROACH, &c. 


To LINE a Mort, ſignifies to ſtrengthen a rampart 
with a firm wall; or to encompaſs a parapet or moat 
with good turf, &c. | 


Line, in the art of war, is underſtood of the diſpoſi- 
tion of an army, ranged in order of battle, with the front 
extended as far as may be, that it may not be flanked. 
See ARMY. h 

LINE of Battle, is alfo underſtood of the diſpoſition of 
a fleet on the day of engagement, on which occaſion the 
veſſels are uſually drawn up as much as poſſible ina ſtraight 
line, as well to gain and keep the advantage of the wind, 
as to run the ſame on board. - | 

Ship of the LINE, a veſſel large enough to be drawn 
e the line, and to have a place in a ſea-fight. See 

HIP. | 

LINE, in fencing, that part of the body oppoſite to 
the enemy, wherein the ſhoulders, the right arm, and 
the ſword, ought always to be found; and wherein are 
alſo to be placed the two feet at the diſtance of eighteen 
inches from each other. In which ſenſe a man is ſaid 
to be in his line, or to go out of his line, &c. | 

LINE of Demarcation, or Alerandrian LINE, a meri- 
dian paſſing over the moath of the river Moragnon, and 
by the capes Houmas and Mallabrigo, ſo called from 
pope Alexander VI. who, to end the diſpute between 
the crowns of Caſtile and Portugal, about their boundaries, 
drew an 1maginary line on the globe, which was to ter- 
minate the pretenſions of each. By this partition, the 
E. Indies fell to the ſhare of the 3 and the 
W. Indies to the Caſtilians. 

LINE of the Synodical, in reference to ſome theories of 
the moon, 1s a right hne ſuppeſed to be drawn through 
the centres of the earth and ſun; and, if it be produced 
quite through the orbits : it is called the line of the true 
{yzygies : but a right line imagined to paſs through the 
earth's centre, and the mean place of the ſun, is called 
the line of the mean ſygypies. 

LINE, in genealogy, a ſeries or ſucceſſion of relations 
in various degrees, all deſcending from the fame com- 
mon father. are. 

Dire& line, is that which goes from father to ſon; be- 
ing the order of aſcendants and deſcendants. | 

Collateral line, is the order of thoſe who deſcend from 


ſome common father related to the former, but out of 


the line of aſcendants and deſcendants ; in this are placed 
uncles, aunts, couſins, nephews, &c. Sce the articles 
DiR ECT and COLLATERAL. - 3 
Line alſo denotes a French meaſure, containing the 
twelfth part of an inch, or the hundredth and forty- 
fourth part of a foot. Geometricians conceive the line 
ſubdivided into fix points. The French line anſwers to 
the Engliſh barley-corn. See Foor, INH, &c. 

LIN Es, in muſick, the names of thoſe ſtrokes drawn 
horizontally on a piece of paper, on and between which 


the characters and notes of muſick are diſpoſed : their 


number is commonly five; when another is added, for 
one, two, or more notes, it is called a ledger-line. 
LIN Es, in heraldry, the figures uſed in armories, ta. 
divide the ſhield into different parts, and to compoſe dif- 
Theſe lines, according to their different 
forms and names, give denomination to the pieces or 


| figures which they form, except the ſtraight or plain lines. 


wints, among fowlers, is uſed to expreis the things 


by which they catch birds. 


LINEA ALBA, in anatomy, the concourſe of the 
tendons of the muſcles of the abdomen, extending from 
the ſternum to the juncture of the oſſa pubis, in form of 
a broad and ſtrong white ſtreak, and dividing the abdo- 
men into two. See ABDOMEN. | 1 

LINEAMENT, among painters, is uſed for the out- 
lines of a face. See ConTour. _ 

LINEARNuBERS, in mathematicks, ſuch as have 


relation to length only; ſuch is a number which repre- 
If the plane figure be a 


oy 


ſquare, the linear number is called a root. 
Ling ar Problem, that which may be ſolved geome- 


ſents one fide of a plane figure. 


trically, by the interſection of two right lines. This is 


called a fimple problem, and is capable of ſolution, 


La. 
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LINEN, in commerce, a well known kind of cloth, 
client made of lan, M coo: 

LINGUALIS MuscvuLvs, in anatomy, a muſcle of 
the tongue taken notice of by Douglas: it ariſes, ſays, 
he, pretty large and fleſhy from the baſis of the tongue 
laterally, and runs ſtraight forwards between the cerato 
and genio-gloſſus to the tip. It is hard to determine; 
whether it ends there, or returns circularly after the ſame 
manner on the other ſide to the root of the tongue again. 
It ſeryes to contract or narrow the ſubſtance of the 
tongue, and at the ſame time to bring it backwards and 
downwards. „ | | 
_ LINIMENT, Linimentum, in pharmacy, a compo- 
ſition ofa confiſtence ſomewhat thinner than an unguent, 
and thicker than oil, uſed for different parts of the body 
in various intentions. The materials proper for com- 
poſing of a liniment, are oils, fats, balſams, and what- 
ever enters the compoſition of unguents and plaſters. 
The beſt way of uſing liniments, is to apply them after 
the pores Have been opened by friction or fomentations. 
There are many ſorts of liniments directed in pharma- 
ceutical writers; but we ſhall content ourſelves with 
giving that called linimentum Arcæi, prepared as fol- 


lows: take of gum elemi, and turpentine of fir, of each 


an ounce and an half; of old and depurated mutton ſuet, 
two ounces; of old and depurated hog's lard, an ounce ; 
mix them, and make an ointment. Oils, unguents, 
and the fat of animals, or whatever any part is anointed 
with, are comprehended urider the name liniment. 
LINNAE A, in botany, a genus of the didynamia- 
angioſper mia claſs of plants, the corolla of which is mo- 
nopetalous, turbinated, ſemi- quinquifid, obtuſe, almoſt 
equal, and greater than double the cup of the flower ; 
the fruit is a roundiſh bilocular berry ; the ſeeds are ſo- 
litary and roundiſh. a, 25 
LINSEED, the ſeed of the plant linum. Linſeed 
bruiſed and ſteeped in water, gives it very ſoon a thick 
mucilaginous nature, and communicates much of its 
emollient virtues to it. It is anodyne, attemperating, 
and of great ſervice in ſuppreſſions of urine from inflam- 
mation and heat; it envelops the acid falts of the urine, 
and prevents their vellicating and wounding the tender 
parts; and in ſome meaſure ſupplies the mucus of the 
bladder, when abraded and worn off. It is to be given in 
decoction, or infuſion, on theſe occaſions: the infuſion 
is not to be made too thick or mucilaginous, becauſe in 
that caſe it loads the ſtomach, and breeds flatulences in 
the inteſtines. A flight infuſion of linſeed, by way of 


tea, is recommended by many as an excellent pectoral; 


and the ſeed is a common and very good ingredient in 
clyſters. Externally, this ſeed, ground to powder, is an 
excellent emollient; as is alſo the ſtrong mucilage, made 
by boiling the ſeeds a long time: the oil drawn from it 


by expreſſion is of great ſervice in coughs, pleuriſies, and 


many other caſes. | 
LINSTOCK, in gunnery, a ſhort ſtaff of wood, 
about three feet Jong, having at one end a piece. of iron 
divided into two branches, each of which has a notch to 
hold a lighted match, and a ſcrew to faſten it there; the 
other end being ſhod with iron to ſtick into the ground. 

LINTEL, in architecture, the piece of timber that 
hes horizontally over door-poſts and window-jaums, 
both to ſupport the wall over it, and bind the ſides of the 
wall together. ED 

LIN UM, flax. See FLax. 

LION, Leo, the ſtrongeſt and fierceſt of all quadru- 
peds: it is a ſpecies of the felis, with an elongated floc- 
coſe tail, and a mane on the neck, and larger in fize than 
the maſtiff; its head 1s large, and the breaſt broad in 
proportion to the other parts; the legs are alſo very 
thick and ſtrong, and its claws of a ſurpriſing length 
and thickneſs: the fur of the whole body is of a tawney 
yellow colour. The lioneſs is, in all reſpects, like the 
lion, except that ſhe wants the mane; but this makes 
ſo great a difference in her. appearance, that ſhe ſeems a 
creature of a different genus. a] 
© LIONCELLES, in heraldry, a term uſed for ſeveral 
lions borne in the {ame coat of arms. 3 

LIP, Labium, or Labrum, in anatomy, the exterior 
fleſhy covering of the mouth. See MovurTn. 

The cheeks and lips form the ſides and entry of the 
cavity of the mouth. They are formed in general by the 


connection of ſeveral fleſhy portions, of different breadths, | edges of the lips are brought cloſe together, and 


: L F % P r | | Tg 
fixed round the two jaws, covered on the outſide-with 1, 


membrane. . Beſides this, the lips have a ſoft ſpongy ſub. 
ſtance, which ſwells. and ſubſides on certain occaſions. 
independently of the action of the muſcles; and is mixed 
with fat. The ſubſtance: that forms the red border of 


cloſely connected together, and covered by a fine men. 
brane : which ſeems to be both a continuation of the 
epidermis, and of that pellicle which covers the glandu- 
lous membrane of the cavity of the mouth. This ſub. 


firſt dentes inciſorii. The arteries which go to the lips 


of the external and internal maxillary branches. See 
ARTERY: ” | 
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gülar. See VEI Nx. 


and alſo from the portio dura of the auditory nerve, or 
ſympatheticus minimus, the ramifications of which are 
ſpread in great numbers on all theſe parts, and commy- 
nicate very ſingularly with the nerves of the fifth pair in 
ſeveral places: There is ſo. much variety in the muſcles 
of the lips, in differcat objects, that it is not at all ſur- 
prifing to find anatomiſts diſagree in the deſcription of 
them. The muſcles of the lips are ufually divided into 
cominon and proper; the common are thoſe which end 
at the angles of the two lips; and thoſe are proper which 
are fixed in one lip only, which are again ſubdivided 
into proper muſcles of the upper-lip, and proper muſcles 
of the under-lip. The common muſcles are the ſemi- 
orbiculares, ſupra-ſemi-orbiculares, buccinatores, and zy- 
gomatici majores. The proper muſcles of the upper-lip 
are the zygomatici minores, canini, inciſorii laterales, 
and inciforii medii. Thoſe of the under-lip, the tri- 
angulares, triangularium collaterales, quadratus, ineiſorii 
inferiores, and cutanei. The upper-lip is ſometimes 
moved by the action of the muſcles of the noſe; eſpecial- 


rately, are moved by ſuftion, without the aſſiſtance of their 
proper muſcles. The common muſcles of the lips either 


a time, according to the different direction of their 
fibres. The proper muſcles pull the different parts of 
the lips in which they are inſerted. The buccinatores, 
in particular, may ſerve to move the food in maftication. 


manner ſlit or divided, ſo as to reſemble the upper-lip of 
a hare, whence the name. Sometimes the diviſion 1s ſo 
large, that it appears as if part of the lip was wanting; 


is alſo ſometimes made in the lower lip by a wound that. 


of the diſorder is termed the ſpurious hare-bp; the true 
kind is born with the infant. The leſs and more equal 
the fiſſure of the hare-lip is, it is generally fo much the 
more eaſily cured, _ In ſome infants, the diviſion of the 
lip is fo large and irregular, that there can be but little 
hopes of a cure, which may, however, be eaſily per- 
formed on the very ſame lip, when adult. Sometimes 


too we meet with a tooth projecting forward into the 


fiſſure; in this caſe it cannot be cured without firſt tak- 
ing out the tooth. In a recent hare- lip, or one made by 
a wound, the cure is to be performed by the knotte 
ſuture. See SUTURE and WouND. . 
In curing the hare- lip, where part of the lip is want- 
ing, no attempt can be made to ſupply what is deficient, 
but only to unite thoſe parts which are divided, by taking 
off the ſkin from the edges of the fiſſure, and then 
cauſing them to unite and grow together, b paſſing. 
through them two or three needles, made 0 gold ot 


ginning with the upper part of the fiſſure, and e 
them at about a ſtraw's breadth from each other 11 d 
ſurgeon having thus entered the needles, and 7 8 
the bleeding lips with a ſponge, he takes a piece of he 
wax thread or filk, and faſtening it about one e 0 of 
needle, he winds it over the other end, and back again, 


and afterwards ſecures it by a knot: by this means 
3 p? 
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ſkin and fat, and lined on the inſide by a glanduloy,. 
the lips is a collection of very fine, long, villous papillæ, 


ſtanee is extremely ſenſible. The internal membrane of 

the upper-lip forms a, ſmall middle frænum above the 

are ramifications of the external carotid, and principally. 
The veins are ramifications of the external anterior ju 


The nerves of theſe parts come from the maxillaris ſu- 
perior and inferior, which are branches of the fifth pair; 


ly the pyramidales ; and both lips, either jointly or ſepa- 


draw both corners of the mouth at once, or only one at 


Hare-LIP, a diſorder in which the upper-lip is in a 


and ſometimes again the diviſion is double. A like fiſſure 


has been neglected, or improperly treated: this laſt ſpecies 


ſilver, pointed with ſteel, from the right to the left, be · 


the upper 
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art Or ſarface kept ſmooth Torr even. To heal the 


wound internally, it is dreſſed with ſoft lint dipped in 
honey of roſes; and put between the gums and lip ; but 
this practice can only be followed with adults : the ex- 
ternal part of the wound is at the ſame time dreſſed with 
balſam of Peru, or ſome other vulnerary unguent, co- 
vered with lint and compreſs, and over that a ſticking 
{aſter with four heads, two of which are faſtened on the 
left ſide of the lip, and two upon the right, and the 
whole ſecured by a fling or fillet, whoſe extremities may 
be faſtened about the head, either by a knot or pins. 
But it muſt here be obſerved, that when the fiſſure ap- 
ars large and deep, ſo that the two parts of the lip can- 
not be eaſily joined, it will be neceſſary, before the above 
operation, to divide the frænulum of the upper lip from 
the gum with a pair of ſciſſars, but without wounding 
the gum, or uncovering the jaw. Though the hæmor- 
rhage is often very plentiful in performing theſe opera- 
tions on young infants, yet it is not dangerous, ſince 
it prevents an inflammation, and generally ceaſes after 
ing the bandages. b | 

* The dreſſings ought not to be moved before the third 
day, unleſs ſome accident makes it neceflary ; and then 
it muſt be done with great caution, to avoid ſeparating 
the parts in contact. If the lips of the wound appear 
conjoined, three or four days after the operation, you 
may then venture to draw out the middle needle, when 
there are three; or the upper one, when there are only 
two; and two or three days after draw out the other; 
the cure muſt be completed by dreſſing every day, as at 
firſt. 5 
LIPOTHYMIA, FAILINTING, in medicine, may 
ariſe from ſeveral cauſes, as too violent exerciſes, ſup- 
preſſion of the menſes, or other accuſtomed evacuations, 
&c. A lipothymy is often ſymptomatick, accompany- 
ing the ſcurvy, malignant fevers, and the like diſorders ; 


LIQUORICE, in botany, the name of a plarit triuch 
uſed in medicine. It grows, four or five feet high, its. 


ſtalks are hard and woody; its leaves are ſmall and 
roundiſh ; and they ſtand many together on the two ſides 


are viſcous to the touch ; the flowers are of the papilio- 
naceous kind, - ſmall and bluiſh. The plant is of the 
diadelphia decandria of Linnæus, aud of the herbæ flore 
papilionaceo ſeu leguminoſæ of Mr. Ray. Liquorice 
grows wild in many parts of France, Italy, Spain, and 
Germany. It is cultivated in great abundance in Vork- 
ſhire, and in many other parts of England ; and by the 
good order we keep the ſoil in, it produces better roots, 


from any other part of the world. The reſt of Europe 
is in great meaſure furniſhed by what grows about 
ay hoon and Saragoſſa in Spain. | 
iquorice is an excellent medicine in coughs, and all 
diſorders of the breaſt and lungs. It obtunds the ſharp- 
neſs of acrid and ſalt humours, It is alſo recommended 
againſt diſorders of the kidnies and bladder, and is faid to 
take off the ſenſe of pain in many terrible complaints. It 
is an ingredient in almoſt all decoctions and ptiſans, in 
which it is eſteemed for obtunding acrimony, and for giv- 
ing the whole a very pleaſant taſte, and drowning the 
worſt flavour of the other ingredients. 
Liquorice Juice, the inſpiſſated juice of the common 
liquorice root, and is brought to us in rolls or cakes, co- 


from the firſt of which places it obtained the name of 
hard, and when broken, of a fine ſhiningſurface ; ſuch 
burning, nor leaves any harſh or gritty particles between 


the teeth. | | | 
Liquorice juice has the ſame virtues with the root it 


which being cured, the diſpoſition to faintneſs ceaſes off is produced from. It is a very famous remedy amon 


courſe. | | 


As to the cure of an 1diopathick lipothymy, proceeding 


from the fight of blood, wounds, ulcers, or any chirur- 


gical operation, nothing more is neceſſary than to change 
the room, and go into freſh air; and if this cannot be 
done, the ſmell of hungary water, volatile ſpirits, wine, 
and ſtrong vinegar, ſprinkling the face with cold water, 
or a draught of generous wine, will recover the drooping 
ſpirits of the patient. When a perſon to be let blood is 
atraid of fainting, he ſhould be laid upon a bed. 

In more grievous fainting fits, where gentle cordials are 
of little uſe, the ſtrongeſt fort muſt be applied, as ſpirit 
of {al ammoniack, to the noſtrils, temples, and pulſes, 
with ſtrong frictions, or forty or fifty drops of volatile 
ſpirits may be given internally; to which may be added, 
 cnnamon-water, orange-flower water, or the like; not 

forgetting a draught of generous wine, with vellications 

and frictions of the extremities, noſe, ears, head, hair, 
&c. till the perſon recovers, When the patient 1s hy- 
ſterick, none but fœtid things ſhould be applied to the 
noſe ; ſuch as caſtor, aſſa foetida, burnt feathers, leather, 
horn, and the like. | | | 

f the lipothymy proceeds from exceſſive hæmorrhages, 
they muſt be ſtopped as ſoon as poſſible; and the patient 
muſt take broths, jellies, ſpirituous liquors, and gene- 
ous wine, till quite recovered ; which remedies are alſo 
to be uſed, when it proceeds from diſeaſes, loſs of 

ength, or a defect of ſpirits and good juices... 

LIPPIA, in botany, a genus of the didynamia-angio- 
bermia claſs of plants, the flower of which is monope- 
talous and r1ngent, with a quadrifid limb; the fruit is a 


biwalve unilocular capſule, containing two ſeeds, which 
grow together. 


| LIQUIDAMBER, in botany, a genus of the mo- 
| 2M polyandria claſs. The calix has four leaves, it 
= no corolla, but numerous filaments : the calix of the 
© conſiſts of four leaves in the form of a globe; it 
no corolla, but a couple of ſtyli; and the capſules, 
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ves of America. This tree yields a fragrant reſin, 


the common people for coughs, and all diſorders of the 
breaſt and lungs. It is commonly taken alone, holding 
a {mall piece of it in the mouth till it gradually melts 
there; but the more agreeable way of taking it is in form 
of lozenges, of which there are many kinds, which it is 
the baſis of; in theſe it is mixed with other pectoral 
ingredients, and has the advantage of melting more 
eaſily in the mouth than in its own form. It is alſo an 


poſitions of the ſhops. | 
LIST, in commerce, the border of cloth, or of a 


ſerve them from being torn ih the operations of ful- 
Ling, dyeing, and the like. See CLOTH, &. 

iſt is uſed on various occaſions: but chiefly by gar- 
deners, for ſecuring their wall-trees. 5 ” 
LIS 7, in architecture, a little ſquare moulding, called 
a fillet, liſtel, ; &c. See FILLET and MourDbiNnG. 
LIT ANV, a ſolemn form of ſupplication to God, in 
which the prieſt utters ſome things ſit to be prayed for, 
and the people join in their interceſſion, ſaying, We be- 
ſeech thee to hear us, good Lord, &c. 


time, but were only employed as exigencies required. 
They were obſerved, in imitation of the Ninevites, with 
ardent ſupplications and faſtings, to avert the threatning 
judgments of fire, earthquakes, inundations, or hoſtile 
invaſions. About the year 400, litanies began to be 
uſed in proceſſions, the people walking barefoot, and re- 
peating them with great devotion; and, it is pretended, 
that by this means, ſeveral countries were delivered from 
great calamities. The days on which theſe were uſed, 
were called rogation days: theſe were appointed by the 
canons of different councils, till it was decreed by the 
council of Toledo, that they ſnould be uſed every month 
throughout the year; and thus by degrees they came to 
be uſed weekly on Wedneſdays and Fridays, the ancient 
ſtationary days for faſting. To theſe days the rubrick 


are numerous, are round, with a double valve, [of our church has added Sundays, as being the greateſt 
contain many ſeeds. There are two ſpecies, both] days for aſſembling at divine ſervice. 


LITERATI, in general, denotes men of learning; 


5 = liquidamber, which reſolves and opens obſtructions. but is more particularly uſed by the Chineſe, for ſuch 
e planks of this tree being beautifully veined, are perſons as are able to read and write their language. 


Otten . ; ? : | £ 
en uſed in America for wainſcotting rooms, but it re- 


LITHANTHRAX, pit-coal, in natural hiſtory, a 


8 time to ſeaſon the boards, otherwiſe they genus of foſſils, defined to be ſolid, dry, opaque, inflam- 


ſhrink, 


Vor. II. No. 44. 
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mable ſubſtances, found in large ſtrata, 


ſplitting hori- 


IL 


lt 44,2 346 


. 
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of a rib, making what authors call a winged leaf. They 


longer, evener, and more ſucculent than are to be had 


vered uſually with bay leaves from Spain and Holland, 
Spaniſh juice. It is to be choſen firm, but not tough ; 


as perfectly melts in the mouth, and does not taſte of 


ingredient in the theriaca, and ſome other of the com- 


ſtuff; ſerving not only to ſhew their quality, but to pre- 


At firſt, the uſe of litanies was not fixed to any ſtated © 
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ately above the os pubis; whereas in the reſt it is made 


rontally more eaſily than in any other direction; of a 
gloſſy hue, ſoft and friable, not fuſible, but eaſily in- 


flammable, and leaving a large reſiduum of aſhes. 
Of this Fee there are three ſpecies ; 1. The hard, 


duſky, black coal, known in London by the name of 


Scotch coal. 2. The hard, glofly, black coal, known 
by the ſame name; though both theſe ſpecies are found 
alſo in England, particularly in Limington and Wales. 
3. The friable, gloſſy, black coal, called Newcaſtle coal, 
as being chiefly dug about that town. 

 LITHARGE, is properly a recrement, of lead, or lead 
vitrified, either alone or with a mixture of copper. It 
1s of two kinds, differing in colour, though in no other 
quality; the one of theſe is called litharge of gold, and 
the other litharge of filver : theſe. are collected from the 
furnaces where filver is ſeparated from lead, or from 
thoſe where gold and filver are purified by means of that 
metal ; but the litharge ſold in the ſhops 1s produced in 
the coppet works, in which lead 1s uſed either to purify 
the metal, or to ſeparate the filver from it; this is of a 
reder or yellower colour, as the fire has been mote or leſs 
ſtrong, and is always compoſed of a multitude of thin 
flakes. Litharge is ſoluble in oil, and all other unctuous 
ſubſtances ; and thus diſſolved, it makes the baſis of a 
great part of the ointments and plaſters of the ſhops. It 
is drying, abſtergent, and ſlightly aſtrictive; and hence it 
3s of great uſe in cleanſing ulcers, and diſpoſing them to 
incarnate. 5 

LITHIDIA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a large 
claſs of foſhls, including the flint and pebble kinds. 


LITHONTRIPTICKS, medicines which either 


break or are ſuppoſed to have the virtue of breaking ſtones 
in the urinary paſſages. Of this kind 1s Mrs. Stephen's 
medicirie, which is a compoſition of ſoap and lime made 
of different ſhells, which every body knows to be highly 
cauſtick, and is therefore condemned by Dr: Mead, fince 
its corroſive quality muſt be injurious to the bladder : 
however, under proper management, he thinks it ma 

be of ſome ſervice in expelling gravel by the urinary any 
ſages; though 1t will never be able to break calculi of 
the hardneſs of ſtone. Dr. Whytt, of Edinburgh, after 


conſidering the inconveniencies, and, ſometimes, miſ- 


chiefs of this celebrated ſpecifick, reſolved to omit the 
ſoap, and try what virtues lime-water would have with- 
out it, in aiffolving the calculus ; and found that lime- 
water made by pouring ſeven or eight pints of water on 
one pound of freſh calcined oyfter or cockle-thells, poſ- 
ſeſſed a greater power of diſſolving the calculus, than 
that of ſtone-lime; and by giving four pints of it a-day 
to adults, and to children in proportion, he found that 


it produced the molt happy effects. 


LITHOPHY TA, in botany, a ſub-divifion of the 
cryptogamia claſs of plants; fo called, from their ap- 
proaching to a ſtony hardneſs, comprehending the iſis, 
ſpongia, millepara, tubipora, &c. 

LITHOSPER MUM, gromwell, in botany, a genus 
of the pentandria-monogynia claſs of plants, tlie corolla 


of which conſiſts of a ſingle petal of the length of the 


cup: the tube is cylindrick, the limb ſemiquinquifid, 
obtuſe and ereCt : there is no pericarpium, but the cup 


becomes petalous and long, containing four broad, oval, 


acuminated and hard feeds. The ſeeds of this plant, 
being the only parts uſed in medicine, are accounted 
diuretick. ; 
LITHOSTROTION, m natural hiſtory, the name 
of a ſpecies of foſſile coral, compoſed of a great number 
of long and ſlender columns, ſometimes round, ſome- 
times angular, jointed nicely to one another, and of a 
ſtarry or radiated ſurface at their tops. Theſe are found 
in conſiderable quantities in the northern and weſtern 
arts of this kingdom, ſometimes in ſingle, ſometimes in 
complex ſpecimens. 


LITHOTOMY, in furgery, cutting for the ftone. 


Sce STONE. The ſeveral methods of performing this 


dangerous operation, according to Heiſter, are four: the 


ſirſt and moſt ancient is the apparatus minor, called like- 
wiſe the Celſian or Guidonian method: the ſecond, the 
apparatus magnus, or Marianus's method ; the latter 
better termed the new, and the former the old method : 


the third is the apparatus altus, or hypogaſtrick ſection, 
wherein the inciſion is made at the lower part of the 


abdomen in the anterior fide of the bladder, immedi- 


operation. 


ſide to ſide, muſt be brought towards the 


two firſt fingers of his left hand into the anus, 


LIT 


in the perinæum, between the anus and the ſcrotum : the 
fourth and moſt modern method was invented towards 
the end of the laſt century, and is termed the lateral 
1. The firſt method is now entirely laid aſide, though 
Heiſter thinks it practicable on boys under 14: the 
wound of the bladder in this operation, ſays Sharpe 
is made in the ſame place as is now practiſed in che late. 
ral method; but its being impracticable on ſome ſub. 
jects, and uncertain in all others, has made it to be uni- 
verſally exploded. - ., " "BF 
2. In performing lithotomy by the apparatus major 
Mr: Sharpe's directions for the ſituation of the patient 
are thus: having laid the patient on a ſquare horizontal 
table, three feet four inches high, with a pillow under 
his head, let his legs and thighs be bent, and his heels 
made to approach his buttocks, by tying his hands to 
the ſoles of his feet with a couple of ſtrong ligatures; 
and, to ſecure him more effectually from ſtruggling, 
paſs a double ligature under one of his hams, and carry 
the four ſtrings round his neck to the other ham : then 
paſſing the loop underneath, make a knot by threading 
one of the ſingle ends through the loop; and thus the 
thighs are to be widened from each other, and firmly 
ſupported by proper perſons. _ „„ 
Ihe patient thus ſituated, Heiſter directs the oper- 
tion as follows: the operator, dipping the beak of a 
ſizeable and grooved ſteel catheter in oil, conveys it 
through the urethra into the bladder; and being affurcd 
there 1s a ſtone, turns the crooked part of the catheter 
in the bladder and urethra towards the left ſide of the 
perinzum, but the handle and penis which contains it, 
towards the right inguen; then delivers it to the aſſiſtant, 
who holds up the ſcrotum in the other hand; for the 
crooked convex part of the catheter, thus elevated in the 
petinzum, renders that part of the urethra which is to 
be divided, ſufficiently perceptible both to the ſight and 
touch. He next lays hold of the integuments of the 
perinzum with the tingers of his left hand, holding in 
his right the inciſion-knife, wrapped in linen, as he 
would do a pen for writing : with this he makes a lon- 
gitudinal inciſion downwards, about the middle of the 
left ſide of the perinæum near the ſuture, through the 
fat; then he again feels for the catheter, and afterwards 
divides the urethra in a direct line downwards, ſo that 
the end of the knife may paſs in the groove of tlie cathe- 
ter. After a proper inciſion, the ſurgeon parts with his 
knife, inſerting in the groove of the catheter, if an aſſiſ- 
tant holds it, the nail of his finger or thumb: then he 
takes a male conductor, dips it in warm oil, and having 
paſſed it through the groove of the catheter and neck of 
the bladder into the bladder itſelf, extracts the catheter. 
The male conductor being thus paſſed, a female con- 
ductor is introduced upon it, in ſuch a manner as the 
latter receives the prominent back of the former in its 
groove, and conveys it fafely into the bladder through 
its neck. After this, the two conductors are gently ſe- 
parated by their handles, and then a ſtraight forceps, 
dipt in oil and ſhut very cloſe; is carefully conveyed 
into the bladder between the conductors. The forceps, 
after it is introduced, and the conductors withdrawn, 
muſt be opened ſeveral times to dilate the wound, al 
then ſhut to ſearch for the ſtone : when the ſtone 5 
found, they muſt be opened with both hands, in ſuch 3 
manner that one jaw, if poſſible, may lay hold under 
the ſtone, and the other above it. When the tone 3 


thus intercepted, the forceps, by a gentle motion rom 


rectum, 4 


the ſtone extracted downwards, becauſe the parts dilate 


and yield more eaſily that way, while upwards the! 
meet with a refiſtance from the os pubis: but if it lies 
concealed in any part of the bladder, and cannot 5 
laid hold of by the forceps, the operator muſt "aha 
the ſtone, and force it into them, If it 1s ſituated 8 
the upper part of the bladder, behind the oſſa pubis, 
inferior part of the abdomen muſt be preſſed downw?! 
by the hand, that it may commodiouſly be taken 2 
of, and drawn out by the ſtraight or crooked . 
and if it is lodged on either fide, the crooked inſtrume x 
is moſt convenient. hole 
When the ſtone is too large to be extracted w Frags 
it muſt be broken by a forceps with teeth, and the mend 


— 
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ment | 
ſtone is too large and too hard to be either extracted or 


broken, a prudent ſurgeon will deſiſt, and heal the 
wound, or leave a fiſtula for the diſcharge of the urine. 
The ſtone being thus extracted, and the bladder cleared, 
the wound 1s cleanſed with a ſponge, the ligatures united, 
the patient put to bed, and the wound now dreſſed with 
the doflils of ſcraped lint : if the hemorrhage be too 
profuſe, 1t may be ſtopped by pledgets of lint dipt in a 
roper ſtyptick, and the arteries compreſſed with the 
fingers till it ſtops. | © | 1 
Theſe muſt be covered with a linen bolſter, and a 
large ſquare compreſs without a plaſter, ' ſecuring the 
whole with the T bandage, or that with four heads ; 
and if they are ineffectual, the artery muſt be tied up 
with a crooked needle and thread. See the article H- 
MORRHAGE- | . ; . 
After dreſſing, the patient muſt be ſupplied with 
plenty of ptiſan, barley-water, or a ſtrengthening and 
compoſing emulſion ; his diet ſhould be the ſame as for 
eople in fevers, or after great wounds: See FEVER 
and W 0 UND. - on ”C 
The apparatus altus, or high operation, is per- 
formed as follows. The patient being duly prepared, 
and laid in a proper ſituation, a hollow filver catheter, 
with a flexible leathern tube at the end of it, is to be 
introduced into the bladder : to the tube muſt be fitted 
a large ſyringe, for the injecting of ſuch warm water, 
barley-water, or milk, as the patient can bear. When 
this is done, the catheter is extracted: then, while an 
aſſiſtant introduces his two fore fingers into the anus to 
cbevate the ſtone and bladder, the operator makes an 
inciſion in a right line through the 1kin, fat, and ab- 
dominal muſcles, immediately above the oſſa pubis. 
The external wound ſhould be three fingers breadth long 
in children, and four in adults; then introducing the 
left index, the ſurgeon feels for the liquor that diſtends 
the bladder, and then makes an inciſion into the bladder 
immediately above the juncture of the offa pubis: after 
which he paſſes a ſmall knife into the body of the blad- 
der, ſo as to make a ſmall wound with the point only; 
trough this aperture he paſſes a crooked or ſtraight 
knife, armed with a button, whereby he enlarges the 
wound upwards the breadth of one or two fingers. He 
then introduces his left index to draw the upper part of 


the bladder towards the navel, and then enlarges the. 


wound downwards. Immediately after, he introduces 
the fore-finger of the other hand, and examines the ſize 
and ſituation of the ſtone, and accordingly he enlarges 
the wound either upwards or downwards, in order to 
extract it; and when the ſtone is extracted, and nothing 
left, the wound is dreſſed, and the patient treated much 
in the ſame manner as in the former caſe. : 
4. The fourth method, which is called the lateral 
Operation, was performed by Cheſelden thus: every 
thing being properly prepared, he introduces a catheter, 
and afterwards makes an inciſion of a proper length, be- 
Simmung where they end in the apparatus major, and 
continuing it downwards between the accelerator urinæ, 
and erector penis, on the left ſide ofthe inteſtinum re&um, 
and directing his knife to the poſterior part of the ca- 
theter, through the inferior and lateral part of the bladder, 
chind the proſtrate gland, and above the ſeminal veſicles ; 
© then continues it forwards through the ſphincter of 
© ladder and left fide of the proſtrate glands into the 
ranous part of the urethra, even to its bulb, which 
prelerves the rectum better than the lateral method. 
—_— Cheſelden's emendations, Douglaſs enume- 
3 cle k. If he finds the patient's pulſe low after 
eff GEN he applies bliſters to the arms, which 
= ay raiſe his ſpirits. 2. It the wound grows cal- 
Ws d lays ON a piece of bliſter plaſter to erode it, by 
; 10 ou fleſn pullulates, and the wound unites. 
wich fo N wound be putrid, he mixes a little verdigreaſe 
b de digeſtive ointment. | | 
omen are leſs ſubject to the ſtone in the bladder 


lan 5 
as 22 and their urinary paſſages are more ſhort and 


HOZUGIA, in natural hiſtory, a genus of 
43, of the claſs of the Scrupi, compoſed of a ſim- 


« to be drawn out one after another. Laſtly, if the 


ple matter, making a kind of cement, and holding 
firmly together ſmall pebbles, &c. embodied in it. 
There are two kinds of the lithozugia. 
a cryſtalline baſis and purer texture, approaching to the 
nature of flint, called by the Engliſh lapidaries, the 
pudding ſtone : of this kind are reckoned four ſpecies ; 
the yellowiſh white lithozugium, the greyiſh white litho- 
zugium, the red lithozugium, and the browniſh litho- 
zugium, all filled with pebbles. 2. The lithozugia of a 
coarſer texture, approaching to the nature of the quarry 
ſtone: of this kind there are alfo reckoned four ſpecies, 
viz. the freſh-coloured lithozugium, filled with rediſh, 
impure, Cryſtalline nodules; the blueiſh, glittering litho- 
zugium, filled with white, impure, cryſtalline nodules ; 
the whitiſh, green, elegant lithozugium, filled with 
cryſtalline nodules ; and the friable, pale, red litho- 
zugium, variegated with white veins and red nodules. 
LITURGY, a name given to thoſe ſet forms of 
prayer which have been generally uſed in the Chriſtian 
church. Of theſe there are not a few aſcribed to the 
apoſtles and fathers, but they are almoſt univerſally al- 


| lowed to be ſpurious. 


The modern liturgies are diverſified according to the 
diverſity of nations profeſſing the Chriſtian religion. Of 
theſe there are the Armenian liturgy, compoſed by one 
of their patriarchs, named John; that of the Cophti or 
Chriſtians of Egypt, written in the Cophtick or Egyptian 
language: the Athiopian liturgy, written in the old 
AÆthiopick tongue, ſaid to be written by, Dioſcorus, 
patriarch of Alexandria; the Greeks have four liturgies, 
viz. thoſe of St. James, St. Mark, St. John Chryſoſtom, 
and St. Baſil; but they ordinarily read only the latter, 
the liturgy of St. James being read only at Jeruſalem, 
and that of St. Mark only at Alexandria : the Syriack 
liturgies are much more numerous than the Greek; for 
father Simon tells us, that the Jacobites reckon up forty 
different liturgies, all under different names. The miſſal 
of the Maronites contains twelve liturgies, under the 
names of St. Xyſtus, pope ; St. John Chryſoſtom ; St. 
John the evangeliſt ; St. Peter, the apoſtle; St. Diony- 
ſius; St. Cyril; Matthew, the paſtor; John, patriarch ; 
St. Euſtathius ; St. Maruta ; St, 


the Neſtorians have three liturgies, that. of the twelve 
apoſtles, that of Theodoſius, ſurnamed the interpreter, 
and a third under the name of St. Neſtorius. 

The liturgy of the church of England was compoſed 
in the year 1547, ſince which time it has undergone ſe- 
yeral alterations, the laſt of which was in the year 1661, 
and of this liturgy Dr. Comber gives the following cha- 
racter. No church was ever bleſſed with ſo compre- 


henſive, ſo exact, and ſo inoffenſive a liturgy as ours: 


which is ſo judiciouſly contrived, that the whole may ex- 
erciſe at once their knowledge and devotion ; and yet ſo 
plain, that the moſt ignorant may pray with underſtand- 
ing; ſo full, that nothing is omitted, which ought to be 
aſked in publick; and ſo particular, that it compriſeth 
moſt things which we would alk in private; and yet ſo 
ſhort, as not to tire any that have true devotion. Its 


and innocent, that moſt of the Chriſtian world agree 
in them: its method is exact and natural, its language 


phraſes being taken out of the holy ſcripture, . and the 
reſt are the expreſſions of the firſt and pureſt ages.“ 
And in the opinion of the moſt impartial and excellent 
Grotius, (who was no member of, nor had any obliga- 


tion to, this church) ** the Engliſh liturgy comes ſo 


near the primitive pattern, that none of the reformed 
churches can compare with it.” Again, he ſays, © In 
the prayers, a ſcholar can difcern cloſe logick, pleafing 


ancient doctrine and diſcipline; and yet all made ſo fa. 
miliar, that the unlearned may ſafely ſay, Amen.” 
LITUUS, in Roman antiquity, a ſhort ſtraight rod 

only bending a "little at one end, uſed by the augurs. 
The appellation lituus is alſo given to a muſical inſtru- 
ment of the wind kind, uſed in the Roman armies : 
probably from its reſemblance to the ſacred rod of the 
augurs. 

LIVER, Haper, in anatomy, a very large viſcus, of 
a red colour, fituated in the right hypochondrium, and 


ſerving for the ſecretion of the bile or gall, - Its figure is 
r 


x. That of 


James, the apoſtle; 
St. Mark, the evangeliſt; and a ſecond of St. Peter: and 


doctrine is pure and primitive; its ceremonies ſo few 


ſignificant and perſpicuous, moſt of the words and 


rhetorick, pure divinity, and the very marrow of the 
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irregular; the upper ſurface being convex, ſmooth, and 
equal; the lower, hollow and unequal. There is alſo a 
remarkable eminence called the porta, juſt where the 


vena portæ enters it. In the liver we are alſo to obſerve 
the capſule of Gliffonius, its diſcoverer; which includes 


the branches of the vena portz, and the biliary ducts, as ſ in the fire, and when it is red hot put in the mixture 
? 


they approach the liver, as well as within it. The vel- 
ſels of the liver are very numerous; receiving arteries 
from the cceliack, cyſticks, diaphragmaticks, &c. veins, 
from the vena portz, vena cava, and diaphragmatick 
vein; and nerves from. the plexus hepaticus of the inter- 
coſtals. The biliary veſſels are the ductus choledocus 
communis, which opens obliquely into the duodenum; 
the ductus cyſticus, which runs from the gall- bladder to 
the common duct; and the ductus hepaticus, which runs 
from the liver to the common duct; and the branches 
of this diſtributed through the liver, make what are 
called pori biliarii. The lymphatick veſſels of the liver 
are to be demonſtrated either by a ligature of the vena 
portæ in living animals, or by inflation into the artery, 
or hepatick duct, in dead ones. To theſe veſſels we may 
add the canalis venoſus, and the great ſinus of the vena 
portæ in the fœtus. | 

The ſubſtance of the liver was, by the ancients, ſup- 
poſed to be formed merely of blood, concreted into a. 
firm maſs: Malpighi, and many of the later writers, 
have determined it to be glandulous; and Ruyſch makes 
it vaſculous, declaring it to be formed of a congeries of 
very minute veſſels. 

Plate XLVIII. fg. 2, 4. exhibits the liver freed from 
its parenchyma. 

Fig. 4. repreſents the flat part of the liver, together 
with the moſt conſpicuous veſſels in it. A, that part of 
the liver which lies next to the back. B, its right ſide. 
C, its anterior edge. D, its left ſide. E, the vena 
cava, where it paſſes through the diaphragm. E, 1, 
E 2, E 3, its three principal branches diſtributed almoſt 
through the whole liver. F, the vena porte turned 
upwards, that other veſſels may be the more caſily ſeen. 
Fi, F 2, F 3, F4, four branches of the vena portæ 
diſtributed: to ſeveral quarters of the flat part of the liver, 
but the fifth branch 1s not obſerved on this fide, G, the 
gall- bladder. H, H, the vena umbilicalis become a 
ligament. I, the ductus communis choledochus. K, 
the canalis venoſus now performing the office of a liga- 
ment. L, the trunk of the vena cava deſcendens. 
a, A ſmall portion of the membrane inveſting the liver. 
b, that part of the diaphragm which ſurrounds the vena 
cava. c, the biliary duct. 4, the cyſtick duct. e, the 
place where the veſſels meet. /, the hepatick artery. 
o, 0, the hepatick nerves. p, p, p, p, the common 

capſula laid open. gz, 2, the lymph-ducts. , m, m, 
&c. the ſmaller branches of the vena portæ. , n, u, 
&c. the ſmall branches of the vena cava. | 

Fig. 2. repreſents the convex part of the liver, together 
with the veſſels fituated in it. A, the ſuperior part of 
the liver which hes next to the back. B, its right part 
C, its lower interior part. D, the left part of the 
liver. E, the trunk of the vena cava above the dia- 

hragm. F, the finus of the vena portæ. F f, F 2, 
"3, F 4, four branches of the vena portæ diſtributed 
in four different directions through the liver. F 5, the 
fifth branch of the vena portæ, which could not be 
deſcribed in the preceding figure. G, the gall-bladder. 
H, H, the umbilical vein. I, the ductus communis 
choledochus. qa, a, a, a, the ſmall ramifications of 
the fifth branch of the vena portæ cut off, that the other 
veſſels may be the more diſtinctly ſeen. 5, that portion 
of the diaphragm where it is joined to the vena cava. 
c, the biliary duct. , d, the cyſtick duct. e, the 
angle where theſe veſſels are joined. m, m, m, &c. 
the ſmaller branches of the vena portæ. , n, n, &c. 
the ſmaller' branches of the vena cava. 
Fig. 3. A, the convex part of the liver. B, its right 
part. C, the concave part of the liver. D, its left 
part. E, the trunk of the vena portæ turned upwards, 
that the other veſſels may be the more eaſily ſeen. 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5; the five larger branches of the vena portæ. F, 
the ductus communis choledochus. G, the biliary 
duct, and its firſt diviſion. H, the cyſtick duct. 
I, the gall- bladder. a, a, 4, a, &c. the common 


IO 


Liver of Antimony, the ſame which the chymiſt 
call crocus metalloram, a preparation of antimon 
made 1n the following manner : Take of antimony ds 
pound, nitre 14 ounces, and common ſalt two ounce, . 
powder them finely, and mix them well: ſet a crucihl: 


"IEC 


by a ſpoonful at a time; when all is in, ſhut the doo. 
of the furnace. Let the matter ſtand in a ſtrong fuſion 
half an hour; then take it from the fire, and caſt it into 
a warm greaſed mortar. Its operation is emetick; but 
the infuſion of it in white wine or canary is generally 
uſed, one ounce of the crocus, in powder, being put 
into a quart of wine; which is given from an ounce to 
four ounces. | 

LIVERY, in law, the delivery of poſſeſſton to thoſe 
tenants which held of the king im capite, or by knights 
ſervice. | 

EIVERY of Seiſin, is a delivery of poſſeſſion of thoſe 
tenants, or things corporeal, to him who hath right, or 
probability of right to them. | 
| LIVRE, a French money of account, conſiſting of 
twenty ſols; each ſol containing twelve deniers.— The 
livre is of two kinds, Tournois and Parifis. | 

Livre Tournois contains twenty ſols Tournois, and 
each ſol twelve deniers Tournois. 

Livre Pariſis, is twenty ſols Pariſis, each fol Pariſi 
being worth 12 deniers Parifis, or 15 deniers Tournois, 
So that a livre Pariſis is worth 25 ſols Tournois. The 
word Pariſis is uſed in oppoſition to Tournois, becauſe 
of the rate of money, which was one fourth higher at 
Paris than at Tours. | | 

LIXIVIOUS, /x:ware, in chymiſtry, ſuch falts as 
are extracted from the aſhes of burnt vegetables by means 
of lotion. | | | 

LIXIVIUM, a lye, or water impregnated. with the 
ſalts of burnt vegetables. What is left after the evapo- 
ration of ſuch a liquor 1s called a lixivious falt. Lixi- 
viums are of great uſe in medicine, bleaching, ſugar- 
works, &Cc. | 

LOADSTONE. See MAGNET. | 

LOAM, the common ſuperficial earth, conſiſting of 
clay, with a ſmall admixture of ſand. It alſo denotes 2 
ſort of mortar made of a rediſh earth, by tempering it 
with mud-water, ſtraw, &c. 

LOBBY, or AN TICHAMBER, in building, an outer 
chamber before the principal room of an apartment, 
where ſervants and ſtrangers wait till the perſon to be 
ſpoken with is at leiſure, &c. | 

LOBE, in anatomy, denotes each of the two parts of 
which the lungs conſiſt. It is likewiſe applied to ths 
diviſions of the liver. | | 8 

Losrx is likewiſe applied to fruit and grain, 3 
the bean conſiſts of two lobes that compoſe the body 
thereof; and all grains, even the ſmalleſt, have tw9 
lobes. | 
LOBULE, Lobulus, Lobellus, a little lobe. Thus 
the cells of fat are called lobuli adipoſi; and the extre- 
meties of the bronchia, which end in little knobs, at? 
called lobuli pulmonum: and even each lobe of the lungs 
is divided into ſeveral leſs ones, that conſiſt of a great 
number of little round veſicles which communicate with 
one another. | 

LOCAL, ſomething ſuppoſed to be annexed or pecu- 
liar to a particular place. i 
Loc AL Medicines, Localia Medicamenta, in plyſick, 
ſuch medicines as are deſtined to operate upon parents 
parts; or, more frequently, they denote external app” 
cations. : 2 blem 

Loc AlL Problem, in the mathematicks, ſuch a pro 8 
as is capable of an infinite number of different _ 
as the point that 1s to ſolve it, may be indifferent'y ue 
withi: a certain extent; which is called a geomen 
locus. Such a problem may be either ſimple, #5, 
the point ſought is a right line; plane, when it Þ ; es 
circumference of a circle; ſolid, when in the Grey : 
rence of a conick ſection; or ſurſolid, when in * 
rimeter of a line of a higher kind. 

Loc Al Colours, in painting, ſuch as are proper 
object in a picture, in contradiſtinction to clar 9 
which conſiſts wholly of black and white. ame wih 

LOCALIS MEMEHRAN A, in anatomy, the fam 
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capſulszlaid open. 6, 6, 5, 6, 6, the ſubdiviſions of 
the biltary duct. „ | | 


ia mater. Sce BRAIN. | 3 
f LOCATION „in civil law, an act by which =) 
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thing is let out upon tent: conduction denoting the ac- 
tion of him who takes it on. n 
TJacit Loc AT ION, when the perſon who takes, con- 
tinues on the premiſes beyond the term of his leaſe, 
which one may do, by the civil law, for a year on the 
ſame terms. | SEO 

LOCH, or Loboch, in pharmacy, a compoſition of a 
middle conſiſtence, between a ſirup and a ſoft electuary; 
chiefly uſed for diſeaſes of the lungs, The word Ig, ori- 
ginally Arabick. The Latins call it lirdlus, and the 
Greeks e ,ẽ, by reaſon the manner of taking it is by 
licking. . 

LOCHIA, in phyſick, the purgations of the uterus 
after child- birth. Theſe conſiſt, generally, for the two 
firſt days, of a kind of bloody ſeroſity, and gradually be- 
come more white, viſcous, and leſs in quantity; which, 
during the whole time, cannot be determined, ſome 
women having more, others leſs: nor can the duration 
of the flux be limited to any particular tine. 

The lochia ſometimes flow in too large quantities, 
either on account of ſomething retained in the uterus, 
which prevents it from contracting duly ; or a too great 
fluidity or agitation of the blood. {tf it proceed from a 
retention of ſomething in the uterus, this muſt, if poffible. 
be taken away by the hand. But if it proceer! from a too 
great fluidity or agitation of the blood, teraperating de- 
codtions of barley, jellies, emulſions, optates, anc 
aſtringents, are to be adminiſtered. | 

But when a deficiency in the lochia, or their utter 
ſuppreſſion, happens, all poſhible means ihouls be uled 
to procure this ſalutary diſcharge. For this purpoſe mild 
anti>acids, diluters, ana aperients, ag to be exhibited. 
But great ſtreſs is to be laid on aperient and relaxing to- 
picks, clyſters, fomentations, plaſters, liniments, .cup- 
ping on the interior parts, peſſaries and {uppoſitories. = 

Boerhaave adviſes not to let blood in the above-men- 
tioned diſorders, without the utmoſt neceſſity. 

LOCK, an inſtrument uſed for faſtening doors, cheſts, 
&c. generally opened by a key. The lock is cſteemed 
the maſter- piece in ſmithery; much art and delicacy 
being required in contriving and varying the wards, bolts 
and ſprings. From the different ſtructure of locks, ac- 
commodated to their different uſes, they acquire different 

names: thus thoſe placed on outer doors are called ſtock- 
locks; thoſe on inner doors, ſpring-locks; thoſe on 
trunks, trunk-locks, padlocks, &c. Of theſe the ſpring- 
lock is the moſt curious! its principal parts are, the 
main-plate, the cover-plate, and the pin-hole : to the 
main-plate belong the key-hole, top-hook, croſs-wards, 
bolt-toe or bolt-nab, drawback-ſpring, tumbler, pin of 
the tumbler, and the ſtaples; to the cover-plate belong 
the pin, main-ward, croſs-ward, ſtep-ward or dapper- 
ward; to the pin-hole belong the hook-ward, main croſs- 
ward, ſhank, the pot or bread, bit, and bow-ward. 

f LOCUS GEOMETRICUS, in geometry, denotes a 
Une, by any point of which a local or indeterminate pro- 
blem is ſolved. If a right-line ſuffice for the conſtruc- 
ton of the equation, it is called locus ad rectam; if a 
encle, locus ad circulum; and theſe were called plain 
loci; if a parabola, hyperbola, locus ad parabolam, hy- 
perbolam, &c. and thoſe were called ſolid loci. 
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found negative, then theſe are to be ſet off on the other 
ſide of A E towards mn. If for x, which is ſuppoſed un- 
determined, you ſubſtitute a negative quantity, as A p, 
then you will find the points M, m, are taken in, that it 
may ſhew all the values of y, correſponding to all the 


poſſible values of x, If, in any caſe, one of the values 
of y vaniſh, then the point M coincides with P, and the 
locus meets with A E in that point. If one of the values 
of / become infinite, then it ſhews that the curve has an 
infitiite arch: and in that caſe the line PM becomes an 
aſymptote to the curve. or touches it at an infinite diſ- 
tance, if AP is itſelt finite. If, when „ is ſuppoſed in- 
finitely great, a value of y vaniſh, then the curve ap- 
proaches to A E produced as an aſymptote. If any 
values of y become impoſſible, then ſo many points M 
vaniſh. From what has been faid, it appears that when 
an equation is propoſed involving two undetermined 
quantities, x and y, there may be as many interſections 
of the curve, or locus of the equation, and of the line 
PM, as there are dimenſions of y in the equation; and 
as many interſections of the curve and the line A E as 
there are dimenſions of in the equation. 

LOCUST, Locuſta, a genus of inſeQs, comprehend- 
ing the locuſt, ſimply ſo called, the ſeveral ſpecies of 
other locuſts and graſhoppers, with the crickets of the 
houſe and field. 7 

Hater LocusT, Locuſta Aquatica, the name given by 


authors to a ſpecies of water inſect, ſomewhat reſembling 
the locuſt kind in ſhape. It is about three inches long, 


its tail an inch and a quarter, and its legs are of different 
lengths; the anterior part being ſhorteſt- of all. Its 
body is flender, and its fore legs are always carried ſtraight 
forward, ſo as to reach beyond the head in the form of 
antenne. 'hefe, as well as the other legs, end each 
in two claws. The eyes are ſmall, and not very pro- 
minent ; and the upper wings are cruſtaceous, the under 
ones membranaceous, thin, and tranſparent. 
middle joint of the leg 1s ſuch, that the creature can 
only move them upwards, not downwards ; and there 
runs an acute tongue or proboſcis under the belly, as 1s 
the cafe of the water ſcorpion and notonecta. 

Locusr-TREE, in botany, a ſpecies of acacia. See 
ACACIA. | 

LOCUSTæXÆ, in botany, the tender extremities of 


Baptiſt fed on in the wilderneſs, 

ODGMENT, in military affairs, 1s a work raiſed 
with earth, gabions, faſcines, wool-packs or mantelets, 
to cover the beſiegers from the enemy's fire, and to pre- 


a lodgment 1s to be made on the glacis, covert-wav, or 
in a breach, there muſt be great proviſion made of faſ- 
cines, ſand-bags, &c. 1n the trenches ; and during the 


be making the lodgment, in order to form a covering in 
as advantageous a manner as poſſible from the oppoſite 
baſtion, or the place molt to be feared. 
LOEFLINGIA, in botany, a genus of the triandria 
monogynia claſs. The calix conſiſts of five leaves, and 
the corolla of five ſmall petals; and the capſule has one 


tive of Spain, | 

LOESELIA, in botany, the name of a genus af 
plants, called alſo royenia by Houſton. The calix con- 
fiſts of four ſegments; and the capſule has three cells. 
There is but one ſpecies, a native of America. 


ſhip's way through the ſea. 

It is compoſed of three parts, viz. the reel, the line, 
and a little board formed like the quadrant of a circle, 
and nearly reſembling the ſhape of thoſe quadrants em- 
ployed to take the altitude of a tree, ſteeple, or other 
object. The term log, however, is more particularly 
confined to this laſt, This piece of board is generally 
from five to fix inches in the radius, and a quarter of an 


nailed a thin plate of lead, of ſufficient weight to make 
the log ſwim perpendicularly in the water, and fo as that 
nearly two-thirds of it may be immerſed under the ſur- 
face, In the middle of the arch, about a quarter of an 
inch within the edge, is bored a ſmall hole, and another 


| 


within the angular point: through this laſt is inſerted 


"IL 


The 


the branches of trees, ſuch as, it is ſuppoſed, St. John 


vent their loſing a place which they have gained, and are 
reſolved, if poſſible, to keep. For this purpoſe, when 


action, the pioneers with faſcines, ſand-bags, &c. ſhould 


cell, and three valves. There is but one ſpecies, a na- 


LOG, in the marine, a machine uſed to gieaſure the 


inch in depth: and round the arching edge of it, is 
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LOG 


the end of a piece of line, which being knotted on the 


other ſide, is drawn tight back to the hole: to the other 
end of this ſmall cord, which is about two feet long, is 
faſtened a pin, which is thruſt into the other hole: the 
log being then ſuſpended horizontally, the line is faſtened 
to the middle of this ſmall ſtring, ſo that the pin can 
occaſionally be taken out, and will eafily come out of 
itſelf when it meets with any reſiſtance. 

Los-Line, a line faſtened to one end of the log, and 
wound upon a reel. This line is generally divided into 
certain ſpaces, which are, or ought at leaſt to be, ſuch 
a proportional part of a nautical line, 60 of which make 
a degree of a great circle, as half a minute, the time 
allowed for the experiment, is of ari hour; Now a com- 
mon nautical or ſea mile, according to an experiment 
made by Mr. Richard Norwood, and with which the 
French nearly agree, is =6:20 Engliſh feet, which being 
divided by 120, the half minutes in an hour, gives 51 
feet for the diſtance between eacli diviſion on the log- 
line. Theſe diviſions or ſpaces are called knots, becauſe 
at the end of each diviſion there is a piece of twine with 
knots in it reefed between the ſtands of the line: whereby 
the number of diviſions or knots rum off the reel, during 
the half minute, are readily counted. 

And becauſe it is requiſite that the log be out of the 
eddy of the ſhip's wake before they begin to count, there- 
fore theſe knots or ſpaces begin at the diſtance of 10 
fathoms or 60 feet from the log ; at which point, for the 

more ready diſcovering it, there is faſtened a piece of red 
rag. The log-line being thus prepared and wound upon 
a reel, heave the log over-board from the poop; and as 
ſoon as the log is out of the ſhip's eddy, or the red rag 
at your hand, let your affiſtant turn the half minute 
glaſs; then veer the line from off the reel, which eafily 
turns, as the ſhip Jails from the log, till the half minute 

laſs is run out; at which time ſtop the line, and the 
number of knots intercepted between your hand and the 
red rag, will ſhew how far the ſhip has rm in that time, 
and, conſequently, her rate of failing. For ſince the diſ- 
tance, comprehended between each knot, bears the ſame 
proportion to a nautical line as half a minute does to an 
hour: therefore as many knots as are run out in half 
a minute, ſo many miles will the ſhip fail in an hour ; 
ſuppoſing her to move with the ſame velocity, during 
that time. 

But as many accidents attend a ſhip during a day's 
ſailing, ſuch as the variableneſs of winds, the different 
quantity of fail carried, &c. it will be neceſſary to 
heave the log at every alteration ; but if none of theſe 
alterations be perceptible, yet it ought to be conſtantly 
heaved, at leaſt every hour. As the log-line is apt to 
ſtretch and ſhrink, and the half minute glaſs to alter, 
they ought to be often examined, and when found amiſs, 


rectified. 


| 


The generality of our ſeamen, upon a ſuppoſition that 


60 Engliſh miles are equal to 1* of a great circle, make 
the diſtance between knot and knot but 40 feet; but as 
this ſuppoſition is evidently falſe, it were greatly to be 
wiſhed that they would conſtantly uſe the former limita- 
tion, being in every reſpect as eaſy, and much more ſure 
and certain; and the rather, as they are at the ſame time 
obliged by experience to ſhorten the half minute glaſs 
nearly four ſeconds, which is nothing lets than correcting 
one blunder by another. | 

Log-Boarp, a ſort of table divided into ſeveral co- 
lumns, containing the hours of the day and night, the 
courſes the ſhip has run, the winds, and all the material 
occurrences that happen in the 24 hours, or from noon 
to noon; together with the latitude by obſervation. 
From this table the ſeveral officers of the ſhip copy the 
materials, and tranſcribe them, with what additions they 
can recolle& or may think neceſlary to remark in their 
journals after their own manner. 

Los-Book, a book ihto which the above articles are 
daily copied, together with every thing material that 
happens to the ſhip, or is obſerved either at fea or in a 
harbour. The diviſions or watches of it, conſiſting of 
four hours each, are ſigned by the lieutenant or com- 
manding officer of the watch in a ſhip of war or an Eaſt 


India-man. i ; 
ILDos-Woop, or Campeachy wood, is the wood of a 


low prickly tree, which grows plentifully about Cam- 


peachy, or the Bay of Honduras. 


| of a violet or purple. Volatile alkaline ſalts, or 
Incline the colour more to purple : the vegetable and 


lines RP, OQ, A H, BI, CK, DL, EM, F 


that the laſt century has produced, were 


LOG 


Log- wood gives out its colour both to watery and i 
rituous menſtrua, but not readily to either: it ret 
to be raſped and ground into fine powder, and boiled in 
ſeveral freſh parcels of the liquors. Rectified ſpirit ex. 
tracts the colour more eaſily, aiid from a larger propor-. 
tion of the wood than water does. | 
The tinctures both in water and in ſpirit are of a fine 
red, with an admixture, particularly in the watery one 
ſpirits 


nitrous acids render it 
acids deepen it. „ | 
LOGARITHMICK, or LocariTHMicar, ſome. 
thing relating to, or partaking of, the nature of loga- 
rithms. ET ates | 
LoGARiTHMICK Curve, à curve which explains the 
nature and properties of logarithms. It is conſtrudted 
in the following manner: Upon the line A G (plate 
XLIX. fig. 3.) infinitely extended each way, let there 
be taken AB, BC, CD, DE, EF, &c. towards the 
right hand; alſo AO, OP, &c. towards the left, all 
equal among themſelves; and from the ſeveral points 
P, O, A B. C, D, E, F, &e. let there be drawn the 
N, &c. 


equal in length to the ſeveral lines, in the geometrical 


pale; the vittiolick and marine 


ſcale of proportional lines, infinite in number; theſe 


therefore will repreſent fo many terms in the progreſſional 
of proportionals, of which the line A H repreſents unity, 
Now eif the extremities R, Q, H, I, K, L, M, N, &, 


of the geometrical ſcale of mean propottionals be con- 
nected together by right lines, the figure PR NF will 
be a polygon, conſiſting of more or fewer ſides, according 


as the terms in the ſcales of mean proportionals are more 
or fewer in number. | e 
If the diſtances A B, BC, D E, E F, &c. are biſſoded 

in the points 6, c, d, e, f, &c. and from theſe points be 
drawn lines, as b i, c, dl, e n, /n, &c. perpendicular to 
A G, which will be ſo many proportionals between AH, 
BI, C K, D L, E M, F N, &c. there will ariſe a new 
ſcale for a ſeries of proportionals between A H, BI, CK, 
D L, E M, FN, &c. double in number to thoſe of the 
former ſcale. And if the extremities H, 7, I, 4, K. „ L, 
&c. be connected together by right-lines, we ſhall have 2 
new polygon, conſiſting of a great number of ſides ; but 
each ſide leſs in magnitude. 

After the ſame manner, if tlie diſtance between every 
two terms be continually biſſected; and to each of the 
points ſo found there be applied a ſeries of mean pro- 
portionals, the number of terms in this ſcale, as alſo the 
ſides of the polygon, will, by this means, become infi- 
nite; and each fide of the polygon will be leſs than any 
given right-line, and conſequently the polygon will be 
changed into a curve-lined figure; ſince every curvili- 
near figure may be conſidered as a polygon of an infinite 
number of ſides. The curve thus deſcribed is called the 
logarithmick curve; in which, if the right-lines A H, 
B I, &c. which ſtand at right-angles to the axis A G. 
repreſent ſo many terms in a ſeries of numbers in 2c0- 
metrical progreffion, the portions of the axis A B, B ©, 
&c. between the place of unity and any given term, will 
ſhew the place or order that each number in the ſcale o 
geometrical proportionals obtains from the place of unity 
in the ſame ſeries. The diſtance therefore between any 
two numbers, in this continued ſcale of geometrical pro- 
portionals, is the logarithm of the ratio of theſe to 
numbers the one to the other. See LoGARITHMS: 

LoGARITHMICK Spiral. If the quadrant of a circle 
ANB (plate XLIX. fig. 6.) be divided into any Bu” 
ber of equal parts, in the points N, », u, &c. and from 
the radii C N, C, C n, &c. be cut off CM. Cn, C, 
&c. continual proportionals, the points M, , , 
&c. will be in the logarithmick ſpiral, And there may 
be imagined an infinite number of different curves 0 
this kind. | ; 10 

LOGARITHMS, a ſet of artificial numbefe | 
proportioned among themſelves, and adapted to the . 
tural numbers, as to perform the ſame things 3 
tion and ſubtraction, as the latter do by multiples cel 
and diviſion. The word is formed from the © 
J , ratio; and au, number. 
eſteemed one of the greateſt and mo | 
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pim firſt publiſhed at Edinburgh in the year 1614, and 


ſoon after by himſelf and Mr. Briggs (then Savilian 
rofeſſor of geometry in the univerſity of Oxford) re- 
quced into a better form, and publiſhed in London in 
the year 1624, in the ſame form and manner as they are 
uſed at this day. 1 15 3535 ͤ ]ô2 ges 
Logarithms may be conſidered as, and are uſually 
gefined to be, a ſeries or rank of numbers in an 
arithmetical progreſſion, fitted or adapted to a ſeries 
of numbers in a geometrical progreſſion ; that is, if to 
a rank of continual proportionals in a geometrick pro- 
greſſion, from 1 ſuppoſe, 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 
&c. be accommodated a rank of numbers, conti- 
nually proportional in an arithmetical progreſſion begin- 
ning from o. Suppoſe, O, Tz 2, 37 4 55 6, Ts, &C. 
inſomuch as, for every multiplication or diviſion of the 
terms in the geometrical progreſſion, there is an anſwer- 
able addition or ſubtraction of the correſpondent terms 
in the arithmetical progreſſion ; that is, as 2, the ſecond 
term in the geometrick ſeries, multiplied by 4, the third 
term, produces 8, the fourth term in the fame ſeries ; 
ſo 1, the ſecond term in the arithmetick ſeries, added to 
2, the third term, produces 3, the fourth term in the 
{me ſeries; and again as 16, the fifth term in the geo- 
metrick ſeries, divided by 2, the ſecond term, produces 
8, the fourth term in the fame ſeries; or univerſally, if 
inſtead of 2, the ſecond term in the geomet11ck ſeries, 
we ſubſtitute x, and, in the room of 1, the ſecond term 
in the arithmetical ſeries, we ſubſtitute a, that is, if to 
a ſeries of geometrical mean proportionals asc, 
I, x, 2x; „% „ at; Ke. 

be accommodated a ſeries of arithmetical mean pro- 
portionals, as, O, 4, 24, 34, 44, Fa, ba, 7a, &c. in- 
ſomuch as the multiplication of any two terms in the 
geometrick ſeries, as x and x*, produces the term x3, 
which anſwers or correſponds to the term 32 in the 
arithmetick ſeries, the ſum of the terms a and 24 in the 
fame ſeries, and the diviſion of any two terms in the 
firſt ſeries as x3 by x, produces , which correſponds 
with the term 24 in the ſecond ſeries, the difference be- 
tween the correſpondent terms 34 and a in the fame 
ſeries; and inaſmuch as this is the eſſential property of 
the logarithms, therefore, the terms in the latter ſeries 
are the logarithms of their correſpondent terms in the 
firſt ſeries; and becaule the terms à and x may ſtand for 
any numbers taken at pleaſure, therefore Jogarithms 
may be of as many different ſorts as there can be aſſumed 
different values of the quantities x and 4. 

lf the quantity a in the ſecond ſeries be put equal to 
t, then the ſeveral terms of the ſecond ſcries, viz. o, I, 
2, 3, 4, &, 6, 7, &c. become the ihdices or expo- 
nents of the ſeveral reſpective terms or powers in the 
_ iiiſt progreſſional ſeries of geometrical proportions whoſe 
firſt term is x and ſecond term x, inaſmuch as they 
point out the places or diſtances that each term ob- 
tans from unity; for example, as the number s in 
the ſecond ſeries ſtands againſt the quantity x5 in the 
firſt ſeries, it points out arid ſhews that the quan- 
ty x* 1s the fifth place from unity; in like man- 
ner, as the number 6 in the ſecond ſeries ſtands againſt 
x" in the firſt ſeries, it ſhews that the quantity * is the 
bxth place from unity, and that the quantity x is that 
which immediately follows: and hence it is that loga- 
rithms are ſometimes defined to be the exponents of in- 
dices of the powers of the reſpective numbers to which 
they belong. | | = 

In the progreſſional ſeries of geometrick proportion- 
als, it between the terms 1 and x be inſerted a mean pro- 
Portional, which is 4/x, its index will be 2, inaſmuch as 
ts diſtance from unity will be but one half of the diſ- 
lance of x from unity; and conſequently the root of x 
will be expreſſed by 2: in like manner, if between x 
and x we inſert a mean proportional, its ihdex will be 
Ae or 7, inaſmuch as its diſtance from unity is 
0 80 a half the diſtance of x from the ſame place of 
3 if between 1 and be inſerted two mean pro- 
©, nals, the firſt of theſe will be the cube root of x 


1 id 7 and its index will be 4, inaſmuch as its diſ- 
ue rom the units place is but ; of the diſtance from 


205 2 2 


index of unity is o, inaſmuch as unity cannot be re- 
moved at any diſtance from itſelf. | | 
And the ſame ſeries of geometrical proportionals may 


ſame manner, or in the fame ratio, as the terms placed 

on the right hand increaſe. | | 
| | A ! 'E : 

ann LL e 

7 2 Iv 67k „ I, X, * a , 

*, x*, &c. are in the ſame geometrical progreſſion 

continued, and have all the fame common ratio : 

wherefore, inaſmuch as the diſtance of x from unity 

towards the right hand is poſitive, or + 1, the diſtance 

of — from unity towards the left hand, which is equal 


to the former, is negative, or—1, which is therefore 


ten ͤõ— 5 | | | 
Again, becauſe x? is on the right fide of unity, and 


as far diſtant from unity on the contrary ſide, or towards 


quently Sis the ſame with x—*: in like manner x—3 

„ a = I ' = | 8 * | 1 3 

is the ſame with A: and x—# the ſame with = z whence 
I * 


it comes to paſs that the negative indices ſhew that the 
terms to which they belong, are as far diſtant from unity 


toward the left hand, as the terms whoſe indices are the 


ſame and poſitive, are removed from unity on the con- 
trary fide, or towards the right hand. 
Again, as between 1 and x, in the ſeries in increaſing 
from or on the right hand of unity, may be inſerted a 
mean proportional as x, and between this mean pro- 
portional and unity be inferted another mean propor- 


4 h 
tional, as &, and between the laſt mean proporti- 
onal and unity be inſerted another mean proportional as 


8 
V, &c. whoſe reſpective indices will be 2; 4, f, &c. 
fo between unity and the next term in the ſeries de- 


* 8 
creaſing from unity, or on the left hand of unity, may 


be inſerted a mean proportional as 75 whoſe correſ- 
x 


pondent index will be- z; and, again, between this 
mean proportional and unity, may another mean pro- 


portional as — be inſerted, whoſe correſpondent in- 
a x 

dex will be-; and between this and unity may an- 
other mean proportional be inſerted ; the index will be 
— g, &c. and, as this may be done between any other 
two terms of the progreſſion, it follows, that between 
any two terms may an infinite number of meari propor- 
tionals be inſerted, whole reſpective indices will become 
the logarithms of the reſpective terms to which they be- 
long: and theſe mean proportionals, tlie greater they are 
in number between the two terms of any ratio, the 
nearer do they approach to a ratio of equality, with their 
correſpondent indices or exponents. | | 

Hence we are let into the reaſon of the ancient way of 
making logarithms, and which was made uſe of by their 
firſt inventors, and that was to extract the ſquare root 
out of the ſquare root, &c. of any number, in order to 
find out a ſeries of continual mean geometrical propor- 
tionals; till the number of cyphers contained between 
unity and the firſt ſigniſicant figure of the root was equal 
to the number of places that the intended logarithm 
ſhould conſiſt of, and at the ſame time to find out a 
large number of correſpondent arithmetical means, 
which would be the true logarithms of the geometrical 
means reſpectively. | 

And how operoſe this method is, may be eaſily gueſ- 
ſed at by any one who has been at the pains to extract 
the root of a large number; and may be gathered from 
this, that to find a logaritam to ſeven places only re- 
quires at leaſt 27 extractions of root out of root, the 
ſquare conſiſting of 16 figures at leaſt; and that, if in 
any one of the operations an error happens to creep in, 
the whole work mult be repeated. f 


8 from the ſame place of unity; and, conſequentiy, 


Some have conſidered the logarithm of a number 29 


VX is expreſſed by x7, whence it | follows, that the |the logarithm of the ratio of unity to that number it- 


ſelf, 


+ 3 . 2 ; 
the index of, and conſequently, for>may be writ⸗ 


poſitive, and its index + 2 the index of , Which is 
* 


the left hand, will be negative, and — 2, and conſe- 
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felf, or as the diſtance between unity and that number] of tens, and conſequently the number itſelf to be either 


in a geometrical ſcale of proportionals, and conſequently 
meaſured by the number of proportionals contained be- 
tween them: logarithms therefore expound the place or 
order that every number obtains from the unit's place in 
a continued ſeries or ſcale of proportionals indefinite in 
number. . . 
Thus, if between unity and the number 10, there be 
ſuppoſed 10000009, &c. mean proportionals, that is, 
if the number 10 be placed in the 10000000" place 


from unity, between 1 and 2, there will be found 


3010300 of ſuch proportionals; that is, the number 2 
will be placed in the 3010300" place from unity ; be- 
tween 1 and 3 there will be found 4771213 of the ſame 
proportionals, or the number will ſtand in the 
4771213 place in the indefinite ſcale of proportionals ; 
their numbers 10000000, 3010300, and 4771213, are 
therefore the logarithms of 10, 2, and 3; or, more pro- 
perly the logarithms of the ratios of thoſe numbers one 
to the other. TT. 

Again, if between unity and the number 10, there be 

ppoſed an indefmite ſcale of mean proportionals, 
whoſe number is 23025851; that is, if the number 10 
be placed in the 23025851" place from unity, in the in- 


definite ſcale of proportionals, between 1 and 2, therc 


will be found to be 6931471 ſuch mean proportionals ; 
and between 1 and 3, there will be found 10986122 of 
the ſame proportionals: ſo that if the firſt term of the 
feries be called x, the ſecond term will be x*, the third 
x3, &c. and if the number 10 be ſuppoſed to be the 
ro0000000"? term in the ſeries, the number 2 will be 
the 3010300" term, and the number 3 will be the 
4771213 term in the fame ſeries; and coniequently 
W 10, F and 1147 7.4 2 #-72. 


= 3, &c. and again, if the number 10 be fuppoſed the 


2302585 1ſt term in the ſeries, the number 2 will be the 


6931471 term, and the number 3 the 109861224 term 


in the ſame ſeries; and conſequently, in this caſe, 
/ — 259314712 2 and x1 99836122 
- . __— VP 3 


= &c. 
9 
3 as the indefinite number of mean proportionals 
betwixt any two numbers may be aſſumed at pleaſure, 
hence logarithms may be of as many different forms 


(that is, there may be as many different ſcales of loga- 
rithms) as there can be aſſumed different ſcales of mean 
Every num- | 


proportionals between any two numbers. 
ber therefore is ſome certain power of that number which 
15 placed next to unity in the indetinite ſcale of propor- 
tionals between unity and the given number, and the 
index of that power is the logarithm of the number. 

Logarithms therefore may be of as many ſorts as you 
can aſſume different indices of the power of that number 
whole logarithm 1s required. . 

But ſince fluxions and the higher geometry have been 
ſo well underſtood, mathematicians have directed their 
views towards facilitating thoſe laborious and operoſe 
calculations formerly made uſe of for conſtructing tables 
of logarithms, by help of converging ſeries, and 
other means, whereby the logarithms of any propoſ- 
ed numbers may now be obtained with very little 
trouble: an example of this kind may be ſeen in 
Mac Laurin's Fluxions, volume ii. page 678, where 
that celebrated mathematician ſhews that the lo- 


garithm of m being given, the logarithm of m z log. 


X 2.2 3 
is equal to multiplied by the ſeries 1 — we 
2M XZ - I2 

I I X 23 * 1 23 1 I 
m * in 360 * e nere 


m mR 


&c. This ſeries converges ſo very ſwift, that two or three 
terms are ſufficient in almoſt any caſe whatſoever. 


The indices, or characteriſticks of logarithms, correſ- 
pond to the denominative part of the natural numbers, 
as the other member of the logarithm does to the deno- 
minative part of the number: that is, the index ſhews 


the denomination, or place of the laſt (or left hand) 
figure of the number, and conſequently of all the reſt. | 


Thus o, athxed to a logarithm, denotes the laſt figure 
of the number, to which the logarithm anſwers, to be 
nothing diſtant from (i. e. in) the place of units. The 
index 1 ſhews the laſt figure of its number to be diſtant 


1 place from the place of units, i. e. to be in th: x lace 


ro, or ſome number between that and 100, and ſo ot 
the other indices. Hence all numbers, which have the 
{ame denomination, but not the ſame nutnerative part; 
are all numbers from 1 to 10, from 10 to T000, &c. and 
will have logarithms whoſe indices are the ſame, but the 
other members different. Again, all numbers which 
have the ſame numerative, but not the ſame denomina. 
tive part, will have different indices, but the reſt of the 
logarithms the ſame. If a number be purely decimal, 
to its logarithm is affixed a negative index, ſhewing the 
diſtance of its firft real figure, from the place of units, 
1 hus the logarithm of the decimal ,250 18 1, 43824; of 
the decimal , O2 56 is 7, 30824, &c. 

To find the logarithm for a number greater than any 
in the common tables, but leſs ro000000—cut off four 
figures on the left hand of the given number, and ſeck 
the logarithm in the table; add as many units to the 
index, as there are figures remaining on the right; ſub- 
tract the logarithm found, from the next following it, in 
the table; then, as the difference of numbers in the ca- 
non is to the tabular difference of the logarithms an- 
ſwering to them, ſo are the remaining figures of the given 
number to the logarithmick difference; which, if it be 
added to the logarithm before found, the ſum will be the 
logarichm required. Suppoſe the logarithm of the rum- 
ber 92375 were required ; cut off the tour figures 9237, 
and to the characteriſtick of the logarithm correſponding 
to them, add an unit; then, 35 
From the logarithm of the number 9238 3, 9655780 

Subtract logarithmick number — 9237 =3,9055309 
Remains tabular difterence— — 1 1 
10—471—5 

50 2 — — 1 


237 

Now to the 1 = — £ 4:96 55309 
Add the difference found = = = 2% 
'T he ſum is the logarithm required - 4,9655544 
Similar to this is the method to find the number an- 
ſwering to a logarithm, which does not occur exact in 
the tables, e. g. 3, 7589982. In order to find the num- 
ber anſwering to this logarithm, firſt ſeek in the tables 

the next greater ED 
from which ſabtrat =<- 3,7500632 log. of 5742 
the next leſſer - = 9$3.7589875=log. of 5741 


Remains tabular difference 


| 7 | 
Then from the given logarithm - = 8,7589982 


ſubtract the next leſſer - 0 37889875 
Remains ſecond difference - - 107 


Laſtly 757 —100—107 10700014 
FW 
10700 3130 
3028 


.. 


102 ; 
Now to 5741 add 434, and thus you ſhall have the 
number required. „„ 

To find the logarithm of a proper fraction. — Subtract 
the logarithm of the numerator from that of the denom: 
nator, and to the remainder prefix the ſign of ſubtrac- 
tion.— Thus, ſuppoſe it were required to find the loga- 
rithm of 2, | 

Logarithm of 7 =0,8450980 
Logarithm of 3, 4771213 
Logarithm of 3-0, 3679767 | 

To find the number correſponding to a logaritiir 
greater than any in the table. —Firſt, from the g1vcen 
logarithm, ſubtract the logarithm of 10, or 100, of 1000 


— 


7 


| ; ' c 
for 10009, till you have a logarithm that will com 


within the compaſs of the table; find the number * 
reſponding to this, and multiply it by 10, or Ns 
1000, or 10000, the product is the number req” e 
Suppoſe, for inſtance, the number correſponding of * 
logarithm 7, 589982 be required; ſubtract the 1084 1 
of the number 10000, which is 4, ooo, mber 
7,7589982; the remainder is 3,7589982, en 4 by 
correſponding to which is 5741, 1, which, multip 
I0000, gives 57411000, the number required. 


| 


tive lo- 


To find the number correſponding to 4 nega 11 
garithm.— To the given negative logarithm, add 3 
logarithm of the table, or that of the number 


nd the num 
will be the 
numer atoſ 


i. e. ſubtract the firſt from the ſecond, and fi 
oe correſponding ta the remainder ; this 


LON 


numerator of the fraction, whoſe denominator will be 
10000. Suppoſe it be required to find the fraction 
correſponding to the negative logarithm—o, 3679767, 

| PEO | 4, 000000 
ſubtract this from 4,0000000, the remainder is 3,0320233; 
the number correſponding to which is 4285/4; the 


LON 


poſſible is 180˙%, when the two places lie on oppoſite 
meridians. 9 


4 


nearer they approach the- pole, it is plain, a degree upon 
any of them mult be leſs than a degree upon the equator, 


fradion ſought therefore is +4257 *,— The reaſon of in the ratio of the co-ſine of the latitnde to the radius. 


the rule is, that as a fraction is the quotient, ariſing 
from the diviſion of the numerator by the denominator, 
unity will be to the fraction, as the denominator to the 
numerator ; but as unity is to the fraction correſponding 


to the given negative logarithm, ſo 10000 to the num- 


ber correſponding to the remainder : therefore if 10000 
be taken for the denominator, the number will be the 
numerator of the fraction required. | 
LOGICK, the art of uſing reaſon well in our in- 
uiries after truth, and the communication of it to others. 
Cicero makes Socrates the author of logick, and we 
know that he made a ſyſtem of all its precepts, and de- 
monſtrated the uſe of them in his familiar converſations, 
or what we call dialect. This we may find ſcattered up 
and down in the writings of his diſciple Plato and others. 
As to method, Plato preferred that of the orator, as the 
moſt uſeful, which under a careleis appearance conceals 
a great deal of art, by means of an agreeable air over all 
the diſcourſe, ſeems the moſt proper for removing pre- 
judices and allaying the paſſions. 
Ariſtotle choſe rather to uſe the method of the geome- 
tricizns, Which admits of no term but what was defined, 
nor of any axiom, that is not granted; and he reaſoned 
from theſe in the concluſive form. He invented the ſyl- 
logiſm, or at leaſt gave the demonſtration of all its figures 
in his analyticks. In ſhort, he ſtopped at pure ſpecu- 
lations, which for the moſt part are but weak helps for 
perfecting our reaſon. Cleanthes and Chryſippus after- 
wards ſtuffed logick full of quiddities and trifling ſubtil- 
ties. their ſucceſſors gave to many things, and to the 
different ways of conceiving them, ſtrange names, which 
they were not at the pains to explain. This fort of lo- 
gick was in after-times adopted by Occam and his diſ- 
ciples; and it was not improved by paſting through the 
hands of the Arabians : and to the great ſhame of reaſon, 
it triumphed a long time in the ſchools. Edmund Richer, 
about the end of the fixteenth century, did all he could 
to bring logick out of that low condition into which the 
ſchoolmen and nominaliſts had brought it: his book, 
called Obſtetrix Animorum, was the fore-runner of that 
admirable method of Deſcartes, which Malebranche, 
and all thoſe who have come after, have endeavoured to 
illuſtrate. £ 
For the proper uſe of true logick, we gain ſeveral 
very conſiderable advantages: for, 1. The conſideration 
of rules incites the mind to a cloſer attention in think- 
ing, ſo as to be aſſured that we make the beſt uſe of our 
faculties. 2. We hereby more eaſily and accurately diſ- 
cover the errors and defects in reaſoning. And, 3. By 
theſe reflections on the order and manner of the opera- 
tions of the mind, we are brought to a more juſt and com- 
plete knowledge of the nature of our own underſtanding. 
LOGISTICK Curve, the fame with logarithmick 
curve. See LOGARITHMICK. 
OGISTICK Arithmetich, the doctrine of ſexageſimal 
fractions. See SEXACESIMAL. 
LONGZVITY, length of life. | 
LONGIMETRY, the art of meaſuring length, both 


acceihble and inacceſlible. 


LON GLITUDE of a Star, in aſtronomy, an arch of 
the ccliptick, intercepted between the beginning of aries, 
_ the point of the ecliptick cut by the ſtar's circle of 
ongitude. See CI RLE, &c. | : 
; ONGITUDE of a Place, in geography, is an arch of 
= equator intercepted between the firſt meridian, and 
| Pn paſſing through the propoſed place ; which 
1 Ways equal to the angle at the pole, formed by the 
e and the meridian of the place. | 
4 200 firſt meridian may be placed at pleaſure, paſſing 
; &1 any place, as London, Paris, Tenerifte, &c. 
5 among us, is generally fixed at London: and the 
zitudes counted from it will be either caſt or 


W |; . . 
werdbet rding as they lie on the eaſt or welt fide of that 


Hence, as the radius is to the co-fine of any latitude, fo 
1s the minutes of difference of longitude between two 


W 


to the diſtance of theſe two meridians on the parallel of 
that latitude, in miles. | | 

LonciTUDE, in navigation, is the diſtance of a ſhip 
or place eaſt or welt from another, counted in degrees of 
the meridian, and not in thoſe proper to the parellel of 
latitude, it is uſually called departure. 

Since the difference of longitude between any two 
places 18 equal to the arcli of the equator, intercepted 
between the two meridians patitns through the two 
places; which is analogous to the quaiitity of time that 
the ſun requires to move from the meridian of one place 
to that of another; or, in the language of the Coper- 
nicans, that 1s clapſed between the application of the 
meridian of one of the places to the ſun and the meri- 
dian of the other; for ſince the ſun finiſhes his diurnal 
revolution in the ſpace of 24 hours; or, which is the 
{ame thing, fince the revolution. of the earth about her 
own axis is perforracd in the fame time, it follows that 
in every hour there paſſes over the meridian one 24th 
part of 350“, or of the whole circamference of the equa- 
tor, equal to 15%; in two hours, one 12th part, or 30*; 
and, in any greater, or leſs part of time, a proportional 
greater or leſs part of the equator; whence it follows, 
that if the difference of longitude, or arch of the equator, 


day in thoſe two places is known alſo; and, conſe- 
quently, the hour im one place being known, the hour 
in the other place is known allo; and, on the contrary, 
if the difference between the times at any two places be 


places is known alto, by reducing the difference of the 
times into degrees and minutes, allowing 15 t Alt 
hour, &c. I. | 3 | 

Hence it is, that if two or more places lie under the 
ſame meridian, the hour in ene will be the ſame with 
the hour in the other; and, on the contrary, if in two 
or more places the hour be the tame, thoſe places lie un- 
der the fame meridian. 

And becauſe the ſun in all places conſtantly riſes in 
the eaſt, he muſt neceſſarily apply himſelf to the mert- 
dian of the eaſtermoſt place firſt ; and conſequently, in 
that place that lies to the eaſtermoſt, the noon happens 


from the meridian at any other time muſt be greateſt. 
Whence it appears, that if, by any contrivance what- 
ſoever, the hour of the day at the fame point of abfolute 
time in two different places can be obtained, the diffe- 
rence of longitude between thoſe places is alſo known ; 
and by comparing the times together, it is eaſy to pro- 
nounce which place of the two hes to the eaſtward or 
weſtward of the other. 

Wherefore, if two or more perſons can view the ſame 
appearance at two or more places, and pronounce the 
time at each place when ſuch appearance was vifible; or 
if the time when any notable appearance ſhall happen at 
any place be predicted, and the time when that appear- 
ance was viſible at any other place was determined; thele, 
times being compared together, will give the difference 
of meridians, or difference of longitude between the two 
places. * 

Now ſince an eclipſe of the moon proceeds rom no- 


and the ſun, by which means ſhe is prevented from re- 
flecting the light ſhe receives from the ſun, the moment 
that any part of her body begins to be deprived of the 
ſolar rays, it is viſible to all thoſe people who can ſee 
her at the ſame time; whence if two or more different 
people, at two or more different places, obſerve the times 
when it firſt began or ended, or note the time when any 
number of digits was eclipſed, or when the ſhadow be- 


he difference of longitude between two places upon 


O. II. No. 45. 


gins to cover or quit any remarkable ſpot, the difference 


wo is an arch of the equator comprehended be- jor thoſe times (if there be any) when compared toge- 
; R 1 IRE" | 


tween the two meridians of theſe places; tid the greateſt 


Since the parillels of latitude always decreaſe, tlie 


meridians, or their difference in miles upon the equator, 


intercepted between the meridians paſſing through any 
two places, be known, the difference of the times of the 


known, the difference of longitude between thoſe two 


ſooneſt; and the hour of the day or diſtance of the ſun 


thing elſe but an interpoſition of the earth between her 
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ther, will give the difference of longitude between the 
places of obſervation. _ - 

The longitudes of places may alſo be determined from 
the obſervations of ſolar eclipſes; but theſe, being in- 
cumbered with the conſiderations of parallaxes, are not 
near ſo proper as are thoſe of the moon; arid each of 
theſe happening but rarely, another excellent expedient 
has been thought of, and that is the eclipſes. of Jupiter's 
ſatellites _ 

Jupiter has been found to have fatellites or moons 
conſtantly attending him, always obſerving the ſame laws 
in moving round him. | | 

Now as neither Jupiter nor any of his attendants have 
any native light of their own, but ſhine with a borrowed 
light fromi the ſun, it happens that each of theſe in 
every revolution about Jupiter ſuffers two eclipſes, one 
at their entrance into the ſhadow, the other at the en- 


trance of their paſſage behind his body; whence in each 


revolution of the ſatellite there are four remarkable ap- 
e at by the obſervation of any one of which the 
buſineſs may be done, viz. one at the entrance into the 
ſhadow, and one at the emerſion out of it; one at the 
entrance behind the body, and another at the coming 
out ; but the latter of theſe, viz. the ingreſs and egreſs 
of the ſatellite, into and from under the body, is not ſo 
much regarded by aſtronomers as the immerſion into and 
out of the ſhadow, becauſe in the former the difficulty 
of pronouncing the exact time is very great, it requiring, 
in each obſerver, eyes equally good and ſtrong, and te- 
leſcopes equally large; but the obſervation of the for- 
mer of theſe, viz. the immerſion into, and emerſion out 
of the ſhadow, is eaſy and practicable, becauſe the quick 
motions of the ſatellites plunge them ſo quick into the 


ſhadow of Jupiter, that it is no difficult matter to pro- 


nounce, by any teleſcope by which they may be ſeen, 
the exact time of their immerſion and emèrſion, as any 
one may ſoon be ſatisfied, if he will but try the experiment. 

Now, inaſmuch as each of theſe happens at the ſame 


moment of abſolute time, if two or more perſons, in dif- 
ferent places, note the time of obſervation; theſe, when 


compared together, will give the difference of longitude 
between the two places of obſervation. | 

When we conſider the great number of theſe eclipſes 
that happen every year, there being more viſible in one 
year than there are days in it, and conſequently but few 
nights when Jupiter may be ſeen, and which is near 
11 months of the year, but that an eclipſe of one or 
other happens, and ſometimes two or three in a night; 
the eaſineſs with which they may be made, there rec uir- 
ing only a teleſcope of eight or ten feet in length, which 
may be almoſt managed with the hand ; and the little 
likelihood there 1s of miſſing the times of ingreſs or 
egreſs, they being in a manner momentaneous : and, 
laſtly, the great exactneſs to which they would give the 
difference of longitude, it being certainly as exact as the 


latitude can at preſent be taken ; it is much to be won- 


dered at, that the more ſkilful part of our ſeamen have 


ſo long neglected them, and eſpecially in the ſeveral ports 


into which they ſail. 

HBeſides theſe, there is another method equally uſeful, 
expeditious and certain, and that is the appulſes of the 
moon to certain fixed ſtars, and their occultations by 
the interpoſition of her body; for, the moon finiſhing 
her revolution in the {pace of 27 days, ſeven hours, 43 
minutes, there are but few clear nights, when the moon 
does not pals over or ſo near to ſom: fixed ſtar, that their 
diſtance from it, or the time of her viſible conjunction 
with it, may be eaſily obſerved by the teleſcope and mi- 
crometer only; and theſe, when compared together, or 
with viſible time computed to the meridian of ſome place 
when a good theory of the moon ſhall be obtained, will 
ſhew the difference gf longitude of thoſe places. 

The lunar theory As already brought to very great 
perfection, compared with what it was a few years ago; 
and there is no room left to doubt, from the great ſtock 
of good obſervations that Mr. Flamſtead has left behind, 
of its being carried on to all the exattneſs neceſſary; 
and then from one ſingle obſervation of any appulſe of 
the moon to any fixed ſtar, or of an occulation of any 
emerſion of a ſtar from the moon's limb, might the dif- 
ference of longitude between the place of the obſerva- 
tion, and the place to which the ſaid numbers ſhould be 


fitted, be readily determined. | 
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1 Mr. Flamſtead has given us the places of near ; 885 
fixed ſtars, confirmed by ſeveral obſervations that lie 


within the zodiack, each of which will be covered by fle 
moon and the reſt of the planets, in one revolution of 
their node ; ſo. that ſcarce one night can happen bur 
ſome or other of them will be eclipſed, or approached ſo 
near unto, as to come within the compals of a teleſcope 
in one place of the earth or other; add to theſe the ecliptes 
of Jupiter's ſatellites, and it is ſcarce poſſible that any 
clear night can happen, but the heavens afford us ſome 
agreeable phænomenon or other, by which the longitude 
of any place may be duly aſcertained. 

In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 1, for the 
month of March, in tlie year 1664, after the invention 
of pendulum watches by Monſieur Hugens of Zulichem 
we have an account of a ſucceſsful experiment made 
with two of them by major Holmes, in a Voyage from 
the coaſt of Guinea homewards, at the requeſt of ſon 
of the virtuoſos and grand promoters of navigation 2 
that time. | 

This and ſome other ſucceſſes encouraged Monfieur 
Hugens ſo far, that after he had improved the ſtructuse 
of theſe watches, he publiſhed an account at large in 
the Belgick tongue, which was afterwards tranſlated inte 
Engliſh, and publiſhed in the Philoſophical Franſactions, 
No. 47, for the month of May 1669 ; ſhewing how and 
in what manner theſe watches are to be ufed in finding 
the longitude at fea, with directions for adjuſting of hem 
and keeping a journal by them; which account the cu- 
rious reader may fee at large in the above-mentioned 
Trauſactions, No. 47, in the reading of which, if he is 
ignorant of theſe matters, he will meet with ſome things 
worthy of his notice. i „ 

Theſe diſcoveries, and tlie great deſire of diſcovering 
a method of ſolving 2 problem of ſuch importance to 
navigation, induced the Britiſh parliament to offer the 
following rewards, as an encouragement to any perſon 
who ſhould make fach a noble diſcovery; _ 

The author or authors of any ſuch metliod ſhall be 
entitled to the ſum of 10,0001. if it determines the Jon- 
gitude to one degree of a great circle; to 15,0001; if it 
determines the ſame to two-thirds of that diftance; and 
to 20,000 |. if it determines the ſame to one-half of the 
ſame diſtance ; and that half of tlie reward ſhall be due 
and paid when the commiſſioners of the navy, or the 
major part of them, agree that any ſuch method extends 
to the ſecurity of ſhips within 80 geographical miles of 
the ſhores, which are places of the greateſt danger; and 
the other half, when a ſhip, by the appointment of the 
faid commiſſioners, or the major part of them, ſhall 
thereby actually fail over the ocean, from Great Britain 
to any ſuch port in the W. Indies, as thoſe commilſionery, 
or the major part of them, fhall chuſe for the expert- 
ment, without lofing their longitude beyond the limits 
 before-mentioned. The French, Dutch, Spaniards, and 
other nations, have likewiſe offered rewards for the ſame 
purpole. | | 

Animated by theſe rewards, a great number of inge- 
nious men applied themſelves to ſolve this uſeful pro- 
blem; ſome by means of time-keepers; and others b, 
improving the lunar theory. 3 

Among the former, the only ſucceſsful candidate ! 
the ingenious Mr. John Harriſon, who, at different times, 
contrived three different time-picces for determining the 
longitude at fea, | | 2 

The firſt of Mr. Harriſon's machines was tried in 
May 1736, when it was put on board a man of war, 
and by its exact meaſure of time, in its return from 
Liſbon, corrected an error of almoſt a degree and an hall 
in the computations of the reckoning of a ſhip. In 1739, 
Mr. Harriſon finiſhed his ſecond machine, which, Jon 
various experiments made upon it, was ſufficiently 1 
gular and exact, for finding the longitude of a fur 
within the neareſt limits propoſed by parliament.  , 
the ſucceſs of this, Mr. Harriſon, in 1741, undelt os 

ö 8 — ſhed il 
a ſtill more advantageous machine, which he fin! r 
1758, when he applied to the commiſſioners oO 15 
tude for orders to make a trial of that e OM 
ſome part in the W. Indies, as directed by the aY 
for the diſcovery of the longitude at fea. 5 7 n 
quence of this application, Mr. Harriſon receive 2 = 
for his ſon to proceed from Portſmouth to J of * ſtrv- 


; 


one of his wajeſty's ſhips of war, with bis hit nent, 


2 


LON 


ment, in Nov. 1761; and the commiſſioners having di- 
"ce that every requiſite ſtep and precaution ſhould be 
taken, for making, with care, the proper experiments, and 
aſcertaining their accuracy, not only going to Jamaica, 
but in the return, it appears, from the calculations 
made from the experiments in going to Jamaica, that 
the difference between the longitude, as found by the 
time- piece, and calculated by the obſervations of the 
tranſit of Mercury in 1743, at Jamaica and London, is 
five ſeconds of time, which at Jamaica 1s little more 
than a geographical nule. 
PDuring the voyage, | | 

rected the ſhip's reckoning, which ſometimes erred about 
a degree and a half: and in going from Madeira to Ja- 
maica, it alſo corrected the errors of the log, and ſhewed 
the longitude fo exactly, that the ſhip made the iſland 
of Deſeada, and all the other iſlands, until they arrived 
at Jamaica, as foretold by the time-piece. At the arrival 
at Jamaica, the obſervations for finding the time were 
made by equal altitudes; and the longitude ſhewn by 
the time-piece being within 5” of time of the longitude 
ſhewn by the moſt accurate obſervations of Mercury, 
in its tranſit over the fun, in the year 1743, and with 
which all the obſervations at London and Paris, agreeing 
within 23“, amounts to a demonſtration, that Mr. Har- 
riſon has performed all that. is required by the ſtatute of 
the 12th of queen Anne, to entitle him to the greateſt 
reward mentioned in that act. In returning from Ja- 
maica, the weather was very tempeſtuous, ſo that the 
time- piece was forced to be placed on the counter, to 
avoid being perpetually expoſed to the ſea- water; there 
it ſuflered continual violent agitations, which, though 
they neceſſarily retarded its motion, yet did not occaſion 
any ſuch conſiderable error as would have made Mr. 
Harriſon's right to the greateſt reward queſtionable, had 
it depended on this voyage only; for the time-keeper, in 
its going and return, loſt only 1 54 and 2, which, in 
the latitude of Portſmouth, amounts to about 18 geogra- 
phical miles, or minutes of a great circle, whereas the act 
required only that it ſhould come within the diſtance of 
30 geographical miles, or minutes of a great circle. 

At Mr. Harriſon's return from this voyage, his time- 
piece was put into the hands of ſeveral ingenious gen- 
tlemen, for their examination; among whom was the 
learned Mr. Ludlam, who gave the following report: 
Ihe defects in common watches, ſays Mr. Lud- 
lam, which Mr. Harriſon propoſes to remedy, are the 
following. 

„. That the main-ſpring acts not conſtantly with 

the fame force upon the wheels, and through them upon 
the balance. 2. That the balance, either urged with 
an unequal force, or meeting with a different reſiſtance 
from the air, or the oil, or the friction, vibrates through 
a greater or leſs arch. 3. That theſe unequal vibrations 
are not performed in equal times. 4. That the force of 
tac balance- ſpring is altered by a change of heat. 

© To remedy the firſt defect, Mr. Harriſon has con- 
trived, that his watch ſhall be moved by a very tender 
[pring, which never unrolls itſelf more than one eighth 


part of a turn, and acts upon the balance through one | 


wheel only. But ſuch a ſpring cannot keep the watch 
in motion a long time. He has therefore joined another, 
whoſe office is to wind up the firſt ſpring eight times 
mn every minute, and which is itſelf wound up but once 
in a day. . 

Lo remedy the ſecond defect, Mr. Harriſon uſes a 
much ſtronger balance-ſpring than in a common watch. 
For if the force of this ſpring upon the balance remains 
the ſame, whilſt the force of the other varies, the errors 
ariſing from that variation will be the leſs as the fixed 
orce is the greater. But a ſtronger ſpring will require 
elther a heavier or a larger balance. A heavier balance 
would have a greater friction. Mr. Harriſon therefore 
lncreafes the diameter of it. In a common watch it is 
under an inch, in this of Mr: Harriſon's two inches 
and two tenths. 

1 Had theſe remedies been perfect, it would have 
en unneceffary to conſider the defects of the third ſort. 
þ ut the methods already deſcribed only leſſening the 
ors, not removing them, Mr. Harriſon uſes two 
Ways to make the times of the vibrations equal, though 

© arches may be unequal. One is to place a pin, ſo 


Mr. Harriſon's time-piece cor- 
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increaſed ; but increaſed leſs when the vibrations are 


larger; the other to give the palates ſuch a ſhape, that 


the wheels preſs them with leſs advantage, when the 
T.,. Z wo rs 7 | 

« To remedy the laſt defect, Mr. Harriſon uſes a 
bar compounded of two thin plates of braſs and ſteel, 
about two inches in length, rivetted in ſeveral places 
together, faſtened at one end, and having two pins at 
the other, between which the balance-ſpring paſſes. If 
this bar be ſtraight in temperate weather, braſs chang- 
ing its length by heat more than ſteel, the braſs ſide 
becomes convex when it is heated; and the ſteel ſide, 
when it is cold: and thus the pins lay hold of a dif- 
ferent part of the ſpring in different degrees of heat, and 
lengthen or ſhorten it, as the regulator docs in a com- 
mon watch, - | | 

„The two firſt of theſe improvements, any good 
workman, who ſhould be permitted to view and take to 
pieces Mr. Harriſon's watch, and be acquainted with 
the tools he uſes, and the directions he has given, 
could, without doubt, exactly imitate. He could alſo 
make the palates of the ſhape propoſed ; but for the 
other improvements, Mr. Harriſon has given no rules. 
He ſays, that he adjuſted thoſe parts by repeated trials, 
and that he knows no other method. This ſeems to 
require patience and perſeverance ; but with theſe qua- 
lifications other workmen need not deſpair of ſucceſs 
equal to Mr. Harriſon's. There is no reaſon to ſuſpect 
that Mr. Harriſon has concealed from us any part of his art. 

„If our opinion of the excellence and uſefulneſs of 


this machine be aſked, I muſt fairly own, that nothing 


but experience can determine, the uſe of it with certainty ; 
however, I think it my duty, fays the above gentleman, 
to declare to the board the beſt judgment I can form. 
„The fiſt of Mr. Harriſon's alterations is, I be- 
lieve, an improvement, but not very confiderable. Pro- 
bably, if the other defects in common watches could be 
removed, the changes in the force of the main-ſpring 


would not occaſion ſuch errors as would make them 


uſeleſs at fea. | 5 

« The next alteration ſeems to be of greater import- 
ance; I ſuppoſe it contributes more to the exactneſs of 
the watch than all the ether changes put together, but 
is attended with ſome inconvenience. The watch is 
liable to be diſordered, and even ſtopped by almoſt any 
ſudden motion, and, when ſtopped, does not move 
again of itſelf. But as it has gone two voyages with- 


{ea is not conſiderable. 


alterations of the third fort is, that the longer vibrations 
of a balance moved by the ſame ſpring, are performed 
in leſs time. This is contrary to the received opinion 
among the philoſophers and workmen. But if Mr. Har- 


rifon 1s right, yet whether the method he has propoſed 


will correct the errors, or not, is to me quite uncertain. 

__ < 'The laſt alteration before-mentioned is ingenious 

and uſeful; but that it can be made to anſwer exactly 

to the different degrees of heat, ſeems not probable.” 
LoxGITUDPE of Motion, according to ſome philoſo- 

phers, is the diſtance which the centre of any moving 

body runs through, as it moves on in a right line. See 


MorT1on. 
LONGITUDINAL, in general, denotes ſomething 


placed lengthwiſe : thus ſome of the fibres of the veſſels - 


in the human body are placed longitudinally, others 
tranſverſely, or acroſs. | 

LONICERA, in botany, a genus of the pentandria 
monogynia claſs. The corolla conſiſts of one irregular 
petal; and the berry of two cells containing many ſeeds. 
There are 13 ſpecies, only one of which, viz. the pe- 
riclymenum, or common honey-ſuckle, is a native of 
Britain. c | 

LOOF, in ſhip-building, that part of a ſhip where 
the bow begins, or where the planks of her fore part begin 
to bend, and round inward as ſhe grows narrower apa 
proaching the ſtem. YE | 

LOOKING-GLasses are nothing but plain mir- 
rors of glaſs; which being impervious to the light, re- 


fle& the images of things placed before them; for the 


theory of which ſee MIRROR and REFLECTION. 
LOOM, a frame compoſed of a variety of parts, uſed 


at the balance-ſpring, preſſing againſt it, has its force | 
3 2 | 


in all the branches of weaving. See WEAVINO. 


The principle on which Mr. Harriſon forms the 
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out any ſuch accident, it may ſeem that this danger at 
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LOOP-HorEs, in a ſhip, are holes made in the 
coamings of the hatches, to fire muſkets through in a 
eloſe fight. _ 5 3 

LOPPING, among gardeners, the cutting off the 
ſide- branches. It is obſervable, ſays Mr. Millar, that 
moſt old trees, as aſh, elm, hornbeam, &c. are hollow 
within, which does not proceed from the nature of the 
trees, but in their being ſuffered to grow large before 
they are lopped. The lopping of young trees of tem or 
twelve years old, at moſt, will preſerve them much 
longer, and will occaſion the ſhoots to grow more into 
wood in one year than they do in old tops at two or 
three. Great boughs ill taken off, are very prejudicial 
to trees; for which reaſon they ſhould always be taken 
off cloſe and ſmooth, and not parallel to the horizon ; 
and the wound ſhould be covered with a mixture of loam 
and horſe-dung, to prevent the wet from entering the 
body of the tree: however, no trees ſhould be lopped 
but pollard-trees, for nothing is more injurious to the 


growth of timber trees than lopping off great branches 


from them. All ſorts of reſinous trees, or ſuch as abound 
with a milky juice, ſhould be lopped ſparingly; for 
they are ſubject to decay wlien often cut. The beſt 
ſeaſon for lopping trees is ſoon after Bartholomew-tide; 
at which time they ſeldom bleed much, and the 
wound is commonly healed over before the cold weather 
comes otr. Fs 

LORD, a title of honour variouſly applied among 
us. It ſometimes denotes ſuch as are noble either by 
birth or creation, otherwiſe called peers of the realm, or 
lords of parliament; ſometimes all the ſons of dukes and 
marquiſſes and the eldeſt fon of an earl; ſometimes it is 
annexed to an office, as lord chief juſtice, lord privy-ſeal, 
lord of the treaſury, &c. and ſometimes to an inferior 
perſon poſſeſſed of a fee, having the homage of tenants 
within his manor, and is commonly called landlord. 
Of this laſt ſort there is lord meſne and lord para- 
mount: the former is owner of a manor, having tenants 
who hold of him and by copy of court-roll, and yet he 
himſelf holds of another ſuperior lord, called lord para- 
mount. 

Loxp Lieutenant of a County, is an officer of great 
diſtinction, appointed by the king for managing the 
ſtanding militia, and other mulitary affairs of the 
county. : 

LOTION, Lat, waſhing, in phyſtck, a fort of me- 
dicine compounded of liquid ingredients, for beautifying 
the face, and cleanſing it from any deformity which the 
blood throws out. It alſo denotes a medicine that holds 
a medium between a fomentation and a bath. 

LoT1oN, in pharmacy, a preparation of medicines by 
waſhing them in liquid, either to clear them of the 
dregs, or of ſome ſalt or corroſive ſpirit, or to commu- 
nicate ſome virtue to them. 

LOTTERY, a kind of game at hazard, common in 
England, Holland, and France, in order to raiſe money, 
which is appointed by publick authority of parliament 
with us, and conducted by commiſſioners nominated for 
that purpoſe. It conſiſts of a certain number of blanks 
and prizes, which are drawn out of a kind of wheel, of 
which there are two contrived; the one containing the 
numbers, and the other the correſponding blanks or 
prizes. | | 

LOUIS p'oR, a French coin, firſt ſtruck under the 
reign of Louis XIII. in 1640. They have at different 
times riſen from ten livres to 40 and upwards, only that 
in the laſt coinings the weight was augmented in ſome 
proportion to the price, which in the former reign was 
never regarded. On one fide is the king's head and 
name, and on the other a croſs, conſiſting of eight L's 
cantoned with crowns, with this legend. Chriſtus 
regnat, vincit, imperat.” The ordonnance makes it 
23 carats and one-fourth value, and allows an abatement 

of the eighth part of a carat. 

There are alſo white Louis's or Lows's d'argent, of 
60 and 3o ſols, which we call crowns and half crowns, 
as alſo of 15, five and four ſols; on each fide of which is 
the king's head, and on the other the arms of France, 
with this legend, Sit nomen Domini benedictum,” 
In this coin there are allowed two grains abatement in 
the weight, and ſometimes eight grains. | 

Knights of St. Louis, a military order, inſtituted by 

Louis XIV. in April 1693, in favour of his land and 


ſea officers. The king is ſovereign. None can be a. 
mitted into this order but ſuch as have honour 
ſerved 10 years. It confiſts of eight great croſſes 3 1 
24 commanders. The number of knights abſolut | 
ly depends on the king's pleaſure. They alſo v 8 
a gold croſs, enamelled with white, and crowned ar 
flowers de lis. On one ſide is St. Louis, with 8 | 
inſcription, Lud. M. inſtit. 1694 : on the reverſs ;, 
naked ſword, holding on its point a crown of 
with this inſcription, “ Bell. virtutis præm.“ 
order was at firſt endowed with a fund of 300,090 |] 
charged on the king's revenues. The great croſſes 
a penſion of 8000 livres; 
reſt, 2000. | 
LOXODROMY, TLoxodramia, in navigation th 
line which a ſhip deſcribes in failing on the fame col 
teral rhumb. The loxodromy or loxodromick line = 
all the meridians in the ſame angle, called the loxodro. 
mick angle. Sec CouRsE. f 
LOZENGE, Lozange, Rhombus, in geometr 
quadrilateral figure, conſiſting of four equal and 6k 
hdes, two of whoſe oppoſite angles are acute, and the 
other obtuſe; the diſtance between the two obtuſe ones 
being always equal to the length of one fide. Whey 
the ſides are unequal, it is called rhomboides. 
LozeNGE, in heraldry; in this figure all unmarried 
gentlemen and widows bear their coats of arms. It gif. 
fers from the fuſrl, in that the latter is narrower and 
not ſo ſharp at the ends. N 
LUCERNE, in botany, &c. a plant frequently cul- 
tivated in the manner of cloyer, and known amons au- 
thors by the names of medica and medicago. : 
I he ſoil in which this plant is found to ſucceed beſt 
in this country, is a light, dry, looſe, ſandy land, which 
hould be well ploughed and dreſſed, and the roots of all 
noxious weeds, ſuch as couch graſs, &c. deftroyed; 
otherwiſe theſe will overgrow the plants while young, 
and prevent their progreſs. | SEE : 
The beſt time to ſow the ſeed is about the middle of 
April, when the weather is ſettled and fair: for if you 
{ow it when the ground is very wet, or in a rainy ſeaſon, 
the ſeeds will burſt and come to nothing, as is often the 
caſe with ſeveral of the leguminous plants; therefore 
you ſhould always obſerve to ſow it in a dry ſeaſon; and 
if there happens ſome rain in about a week or ten 
days after it is ſown, the plants will ſoon appear 
above ground. 1 | 
Atter having well ploughed and harrowed the land 
very fine, you ſhould make a drill quite acroſs the ground, 
almoſt half an inch deep, into which the ſeeds ſhould be 
ſcattered very thin: then cover them over a quarter of an 
inch thick, or ſomewhat more, with the earth : then pro- 
ceed to make another drill, about a foot and a half from 
the former, ſowing the ſeeds therein in the ſame manner 
as before, and ſo proceed through the whole ſpot of 
ground, allowing the ſame diftance between row and row 
and ſcatter the feeds very thin in the drills. In this man- 
ner, an acre of land will require about ſix pounds of feed: 
for when it is fown thicker, if the feeds grow well, the 
plants will be ſo cloſe as to ſpoil each other in a year 0! 
two, the heads of them growing to a conſiderable f1ze, 2s 
will alſo the roots, provided they have room; for tlie 
crown of ſome will meaſure eighteen inches diameter; 
from which near four hundred ſhoots have been cut at one 
time, which is an extraordinary increaſe, and this upon 
a poor dry gravelly ſoil, which had not been dunged tor 
many years, but the roots were at leaſt ten years old; {0 
that if this crop be well cultivated, it will continue many 
years, and be equally good as when it was firſt ſown : for 
the roots generally run down very deep in the ground, p!9- 
vided the foil be dry; and although they ſhould met © 
hard gravel a foot below the ſurface, yet their root 
would penetrate it and make their way downward, ſome 
of them having been taken up, which were above 2 Ja, 
in length, and had run two feet into a rock of gravel, ſo 
hard as not to be looſened without mattocks, and croꝶs 
of iron, and that with much difficulty. 1 
The reaſon for directing this ſeed to be ſown in 107 
is, that the plants may have room to grow; and for tte 
better ſtirring the ground between them, to deſtro) . 
weeds, and encourage the growth of the plants, whic 
may be very eaſily effected with a Dutch hoe, juſt aft" 
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the cutting the crop each time, which will cauſe the 
| I 5 5 plant 
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lants to ſhoot again in a very little time, and be much 
ſtronger than in ſuch places where the ground cannot be 
ſtirred: but when the plants firſt come up, the ground 
between ſhould be hoed with, a common hoe; and if in 
Joins of this you cut up the plants where they are too 
thick it will caufe the remaining to be much ftronger. 
This hocing ſhould be repeated two or three times while 
the plan's are young, according as the weeds are pro- 
duced, obſerving always to do it in dry weather, that the 
weeds may the better be deſtroyed; for if it be done in 
moi: weather, they will root and grow again. 
Wich this management, the plants will grow to the 
heioht of two feet, or more, by the beginning of Au- 
raft, when the flowers will begin to appear, at which 
me the lucerne ſhould be cut, obſerving to do it in a 
dry ſeaſon, if it is to be made into hay, and keep it often 
turned, that it may ſoon dry, and be carried off the 
ground; for if it lie long upon the roots, it will prevent 
their ſhooting again. After the crop is taken off, you 
ſhould ſtir the ground between the rows with a hoe, to 
kill the weeds, and looſen the ſurface, which will cauſe 
the plants to ſhoot out again in a ſhort time, fo that by 
the beginning of September there will be ſhoots four or 
five inches high, when you may turn in ſheep upon it 
to feed it down : nor ſhould the ſhoots be ſuffered to re- 
main upon the plants, which would decay when the 
froſty weather comes on, and fall down upon the crown 
of the roots, and prevent their ſhooting early the ſucceed - 
ing ſpring. L : | 
The beſt way therefore 1s to feed it until November, 
when it will have done ſhooting for that ſeaſon : but it 
ſhould not be fed by large cattle the firſt year, becauſe the 
roots being young, would be in danger of being deſtroyed, 
either by their trampling upon them, or their pulling 
them out of the ground: but ſheep will be of fervice to 
the roots by dunging the ground, provided they do not 
eat it too cloſe, fo as to endanger the crown of the root. 
In the beginning of February, the ground between 
the rows ſhould be again ſtirred with the hoe, to en- 
courage them to ſhoot again: but in doing this you 
ſhould be careful not to injure the crown of the roots, 
upon which the buds are at that time very turgid, and 
ready to puſh. With this management, if the foil be 
warm, by the middle of March the ſhoots will be five or 
tix inches high. when, if you are in want of fodder, you 
may feed it down till a week in April; after which it 
thould be ſuffered to grow for a crop, which will be fit 
to cut the beginning of June, when you ſhould obſerve 
to get it off the ground as ſoon as poſſible, and ſtir the 
ground again with the Dutch hoe, which will forward 
the plants ſhooting again; ſo that by the middle or lat- 
ter end of July, there will be another crop fit to cut, 
which muſt be managed as before; after which it ſhould 
be fed down again in autumn; and as the roots by this 
dime will have taken deep hold in the ground, there will 
be little danger of hurting them, if you ſhould turn in 
larger cattle; but you muſt always obſerve not to ſuffer 


them to ramain after the roots have done ſhooting, leſt| 


they thould eat down the crown of the roots below the 
ee which would conſiderably damage, if not deſtroy 
em. 

In this manner you may continue conſtantly to have 
two crops to cut, and two feedings, upon this plant ; and 
in good ſeaſons there may be three crops cut, and two 
feedings, which will be a great improvement, eſpecially 
as this plant will grow upon dry barren ſoils, where 
grals will come to little, and be of great uſe in dry ſum- 
mcrs, when grafs is often burnt up: and as it is an early 
_ in the ſpring, ſo it will be of great ſervice when 
odder falls ſhort at that ſeaſon, when it will be fit to feed 
ee month before graſs or clover; for this plant is 
- = eight inches high by the middle of March, at which 

ws graſs in the fame place is ſcarcely one inch high. 
2 d will not injure this plant: for in the very cold 
Pa 1729-9, ſome roots of this plant which were 
: * in October, and laid upon the ground in the 
oF 1 ar till the beginning of March, were again plant- 
Os they ſhot out very vigorouſly ſoon after: nay, 

while they lay upon the ground, they ſtruck out 
3 green from the crown of the roots: but wet 
. *"ogcther deſtroy the roots; for a little of the ſeed 
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res from the under fide of the roots, and had begun 
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ſummer ſeaſon; but in winter, when the great rains fell, 
the roots began to rot at bottom; and before the fpririg 
moſt of them were deftroyed. „ 

The beſt places to procure the ſeeds from, are Switzer- 
land and the northern parts of France, which ſucceeds 
better with us than that which comes from a more 
ſouthern climate : but this ſeed may be ſaved in England 
in great plenty; in order to which, a ſmall quantity of 
the plants ſhould be ſuffered to grow uncut till the ſeeds 
are ripe, when 1t muſt be cut, and laid to dry in-an open 
barn, where the air may freely paſs through : but the 
ſeed muſt be defended from the wet; for if it be expoſed 
thereto, 1t. will ſhoot while it remains in the pod, where- 
by it will be ſpoiled. When it is quite dry, it muſt be 
threſhed out, and cleanſed from the huſk, and preſerved 
in a dry place till the ſeaſon for ſowing it: and this ſeed 
ſaved in England is much preferable to any brought from 
abroad ; the plants produced from it being much ſtronger 
than thoſe produced from the French, Helvetian, and 
| Turky ſeeds, which are ſown at the ſame time, and on 
the ſame ſoil and ſituation. ; 

LUCID INTERVALsS, in lunaticks, the times where - 
in they appear to be in their ſenſes. 

LUCIDA, in aftronomy, an appellation given to 
ſeveral fixed ſtars, on account of their ſuperior brightneſs; 
as the lucida coronæ, a ſtar of the ſecond magnitude, in 
the northern crown; the lucida hydræ, or cor hydræ; 


conſtellation. | | 
LUES, among phyſicians, is, in general, uſed for 
a diſeaſe of any kind; but, in a more particular ſenſe, 
is reſtrained to contagious and peſtilential diſeaſes : thus 
the lues Gallica, or venerea, ſignifies the venereal difeaſe. 
LUFF, among failors, the order from the pilot. to 


or nearer to that part of the horizon from which the 
wind bloweth. | | | 

She keeps a good LV, i. e. holds her way well, without 
deviating to the leeward of her courſe. See LEEW ARD. 

Lourye-FAckLE,a complication of pullies, conſiſting 
of two blocks, which may be either both of them double, 
or one of them ſingle. The rope which forms the 
tackle, and is called the fall, is paſſed alternately through 
the blocks, and then has its end faſtened to one of them, 
till it becomes four or five fold: the mechanical power 
of a luff-tackle is very great, inſomuch that three or four 
men will draw as much weight with this as ſeven or eight 
would with a ſingle rope faſtened to the ſame body. See 
TACKLE: | £ 

LUKE, or Goſpel of St. Luxe, a canonical book of 
the New Teſtament. Some think it was properly St. 
Paul's Goſpel, and that when that apoſtle ſpeaks of his 
Goſpel, he means what is called St. Luke's. Irenzus 
ſays, that St. Luke digeſted into writing what St. Paul 
preached to the Gentiles; and Gregory Nazienzen tells 
us, that St. Luke wrote with the aſſiſtance of St. Paul. 

Sr. Luke the Evangeli/t's Day, a feſtival in the Chriſ- 
tian church, obſerved on the 18th of October. 

 LUMBAGO, in phyfick, a violent pain in the loins, 
which affects the patient in ſuch a manner that he can 
ſcarcely move. It is a ſcorbutick ſymptom, and frequent- 
ly excited by the gout or rheumatiſm. 

LUMRB ARIS, a name given to the arteries and veins 
which ſpread over the loins; or an epithet to diſtinguiſh 
thoſe branches of the aorta which carry the blood to the 
muſcles of the loins, to thoſe of the abdomen and other 
of the circumjacent parts, and alſo to certain veins which 
bring back the blood from the loins into the trunk of 
the vena cava. | | 

LUMBRICAL, a name given to four muſcles of the 
fingers, and to as many of the toes. They are in each 
called the flexors of the firſt phalanx : thofe of the fin- 
gers ariſe deep and tendinous, and are inſerted into the 
firſt phalanges on the fide next the thumb: thof of the 
toes have their origin from the tendon of the muſcolus 
perforans, and from the interior part of the calcaneum: 
their termination 1s at the firſt phalanx of the ſeveral toes. 
LUNA, in aſtronomy, the moon. See Moox. 


| Luna, among chymiſts, fignthes filver. See S1LvER. 
LUNAR, ſomething belonging to the moon ; thus we 


s lown upon a moiſt ſpot of ground for a trial, it | ”— Moon, MonTH, YEAR, &c. 


fay lunar month, lunar year, lunar dial, lunar eclipſe, &c. 


LUNARIA, 


came up very well, and flouriſhed exceedingly du ring the , | 


and the lucida lyre, a ſtar of the firſt magnitude in that 


guide the ſhip's head nearer to the direction of the wind, 
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LUNARIA, moon-wort, in botany, a genus of 


plants whoſe flower is tetrapetalous and cruciform : it 
hath ſix ſtamina, two of which are ſhorter than the reſt ; 
the fruit is a large, erect, plane, compreſſed, elliptical 
pod, opening with two valves, and containing two cells, 
which incloſe a few compreſſed kidney-ſhaped feeds. _ 
 LUNATICK, a perſon affected with lunacy, the cure 
of which is to be attempted by evacuations ot all kinds, 
as bleeding, vomiting, catharticks, &c. See MADNESs. 
LUNGS, a part of 'the human body, which is the 
cauſe or inſtrument of reſpiration. The lungs are the 
large viſcus of the thorax : they are ſituated in the two 
ſides of it, with the heart as it were between them ; and 
are connected, by means of the mediaſtinum, with the 
ſternum and vertebræ; with the heart by means of the 
pulmonary veſſels, and immediately with the aſpera 


arteria. The colour of the lungs, in infants, is a fine 


florid red; in adults it is darker; and in old people, 
livid, or variegated with black and white. When in- 
flated, they have ſome reſemblance to the hoof of an ox; 
and are convex on the upper ſide, and concave under- 
neath. They are divided into two large lobes, the right 
and left ; the left, which 1s the ſmaller, 1s divided again 
into three ſmaller ones. The membrane with which 
the lungs are ſurrounded, is continuous with the pleura. 

The veſſels which compoſe part of the ſubſtance of 
the lungs are of three or four kinds; the air veſſels, 
blood veſſels, and lymphaticks, to which we may add 
the nerves. The air veſſels make the principal part, and 
are termed bronchia. 

Theſe bronchia are conical tubes, compoſed of an 
infinite number of cartilaginous fragments, like ſo many 
irregular arches of circles, connected together by a liga- 
mentary elaſtick membrane; and diſpoſed in ſuch a man- 


ner, as that the lower eaſily infinuate themſelves within 


thoſe above them. They are lined on the inſide by a 
very fine membrane, which continually diſcharges a 
mucilaginous fluid; and in the ſubſtance of the mem- 


brane are a great number of ſmall blood veſſels, and on 


its convex ſide, many longitudinal lines, which appear 
to be partly fleſhy, and partly made up of an elaſtick 


ſubſtance of another kind. | 
The bronchia are divided, in all directions, into an 


infinite number of ramifications, which diminiſh gra- 


dually in fize; and as they become capillary, change 
their cartilaginous ſtructure into that of a membrane. 
Beſides theſe very ſmall extremities of this numerous 
ſeries of ramifications, we find that all the ſubordinate 
trunks, from the greateſt to the ſmalleſt, ſend out, from 
all ſides, a vaſt number of ſhort capillary tubes, of the 
ſame kind. | 

Each of theſe numerous bronchial tubes is widened at 
the extremity, and thereby formed into a ſmall mem- 
braneous cell commonly called a veſicle. Theſe cells, 
or folliculi, are cloſely connected together in bundles; 
each ſmall branch producing a bundle proportionable to 
its extent, and the number of its ramifications. _ 

Theſe ſmall veſicular or cellular bundles are termed 
lobules; and as the great branches are divided into ſmall 
ramifications, ſo the great lobules are divided into ſeveral 
ſmall ones. The cells or veſicles of each lobule have a 
free communication with each other, but the ſeveral 


lobules do not communicate ſo readily. | 


The lobules appear diſtinctly to be parted by another 
cellular ſubſtance, which furrounds each of them, in 


proportion to their extent, and fills up the interſtices 


between them. This ſubſtance forms likewiſe a kind of 
irregular, membranous cells, which are thinner, looſer, 
and broader, than the bronchial veſicles. 

T his ſubſtance is diſperſed through every part of the 
lungs, and forms cellular and ſpongy vaginæ, which 
ſurround the ramifications of the bronchia and blood 
veſſels; and is afterwards ſpread over the outer ſurface 
of each lung, where it forms a kind of fine cellular 
coat, joined to the general coat of that viſcus. 

When we blow into this interlobular ſubſtance, the 
air compreſſes and flattens the lobuli; and when we 
blow into the bronchial veſſels, they preſently ſwell ; 
and if we contrive to blow with force, the air paſſes in- 
ſenſibly into the interlobular ſubſtance. We owe this 
obſervation to M. Helvetius. All the bronchial cells 
are ſurrounded by a very fine reticular texture of the ſmall 


extremities of arteries and veins, which communicate 
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every way with each other. The greateſt part of thi, 


admirable ſtructure is the diſcovery of the illuſtrious 


Malpighi. 


The blood veſſels of the lungs are of two kinds, one 
commonly called the pulmonary arteries and veins; the 


| other properly called the bronchial arteries and veins, 


The pulmonary artery goes out from the right ventric|. - 
of the heart; and its trunk, having run almoſt direct. 
upward, as high as the curvature of the aorta, is divided 
into two lateral branches; one going to the right hang 
called the right pulmonary artery, the other to the leſt 
termed the left pulmonary artery. The right artery 
paſſes under the curvature of the aorta, and is conſequentiy 
longer than the left: they both run to the lungs, ang 
are diſperſed through their whole ſubſtance by ramifica- 
tions nearly like thoſe of the bronchia, and lying in the 
ſame directions. | 

The pulmonary veins, having been diſtributed through 
the lungs, in the ſame manner go out on each fide, by 
two great branches, which open laterally into the reſer- 
voir, or muſcular bag, of the right auricle. 

The ramifications of theſe two kinds of veſſels in the 
lungs are ſurrounded every where by the cellular ſub- 
ſtance already mentioned, which likewiſe gives them a 
kind of vagina; and the rete mirabile of Malpighi de- 
ſcribed above is formed by the capſular extremities of 
theſe veſſels. It muſt be obferved that the ramifications 
of the arteries are more numerous and larger than thoſe 
of the veins, which in all other parts of the body excced 
the arteries, both in number and ſize. 

Beſides theſe capital blood veſſels, there are two others 


called the bronchial artery and vein; the artery has be- 


come very famous of late, by the deſcription given of it 
by Mr. Ruyſch: The vein was doubted of for ſome 
time, but it exiſts as really as the artery, and may be 
ealily demonſtrated. | Es 

Theſe two veſſels are very ſmall, appearing only like 
very fine arteries and veins coming from the aorta, vena 
cava, and their branches; and they ſeem to have no other 
uſe but that of nouriſhing the lungs. | 

The varieties in the origins of the bronchial arteries 
and veins, eſpecially of the arteries; their communica- 
tions or anaſtomoſes with each other, and with the 
neighbouring veſſels ; and above all, the imniediate anaſ- 
tomoſes of the bronchial artery with the common pul- 
monary vein; are of great conſequence in the practice 
of phyſick. | 

The bronchial arteries come ſometimes from the an- 
terior part of the aorta deſcendens ſuperior, ſometimes 
from the firſt intercoſtal artery, and ſometimes from one 
of the œſophagæ. They go out ſometimes, ſeparately, 
towards each lung; ſometimes by a ſmall common trunk, 
which afterwards divides to the right and left, near the 
bifurcation of the aſpera arteria and following ramifica- 
tions of the bronchia. The left bronchial artery comes 


often from the aorta, and the right from the ſuperior in- 


tercoſtal, on the ſame fide, , becauſe of the ſituation of 
the aorta, There is likewiſe another which ariſes from 
the aorta poſteriorly, near the ſuperior intercoſtal, and 
above the anterior bronchialis. papa 

The bronchial artery gives off a ſmall branch to the 
auricle of the heart, on the fame fide, which communi” 
cates immediately with the coronary artery. 

Sometimes one bronchial artery gives origin to ſeveral 
ſuperior intercoſtals, and ſometimes ſeveral bronchial ar- 
teries ſend off ſeparately the ſame number of intercoſtals. 
The bronchial veins, as well as arteries, were known 
to Galen; theſe veins are ſometimes branches of the 
azygos, coming from the upper part of the curvature or 
arch. The left vein is ſometimes a branch of the com 
mon trunk of the intercoſtals of the ſame fide; an 
ſometimes both veins are branches of the gutturalis. 

The lungs have a great many nerves diſtribut 
through them by filaments which accompany the ramifi- 
cations of the bronchia and blood veſſels, and are {prea 
on the cells, coats, and all the membranous parts o ne 
lungs. The nervi ſympathetici medii & majores, con“ 
monly called nerves of the eighth pair, or the 1Nterco Sy 
form, behind each lung, a particular intermixtute, Ca 

lexus pulmonaris, from whence nervous filaments 80 

p p naris, from w ; 
out, which communicate with the plexus cardiacus an 
ſtomachicus. 


On the ſurface of the human lungs, between the cf 


LUN 


ternal and cellular coat, we obſerve ſomething that looks| 


like lymphatick veſſels; but we ought to take care not 
to miſtake, for ſuch veſſels, a tranſparent reticular ſub- 
ſtance obſervable on the ſurface of the lungs, after blow- 
ing ſtrongly into the lobuli, this appearance being en- 
tirely owing to the air which paſſes through the bronchial 
veſſels into the interlobular cells, and which, by ſepa- 
rating a certain number of lobuli, finds room to lodge 
between them. The true lymphatick veſſels of the lungs 
are moſt viiible in brutes; and in an horſe particularly, 
one of theſe veſſels has been obſerved to run along a great 
art of one edge of the lungs. 95 
Under the root of each lung, that is, under that part 
ſormed by the ſubordinate trunk of the pulmonary ar- 
tery, by the trunks of the pulmonary veins, and by the 
trunk of the bronchia, there is a pretty broad membra- 
nous ligament, which ties the poſterior edge of each lung 
to the lateral parts of the vertebræ of the back, from 
that root all the way to the diaphragm. | 
Reſpiration is performed by organs of two kinds, one 
of which may be looked upon as active, the other as 
five; the lungs are of the ſecond kind; and the firſt 
comprchends, principally, the diaphragm and intercoſtal 
muſcles. | | 5 | 
As ſoon as the intercoſtal muſcles begin to contract, 
the arches of the ribs are raiſed, together with the ſtet- 
num, and plæced at a greater diſtance from each other; 
by which means the cavity of the thorax 1s enlarged on 
the two lateral and anterior ſides. | 
At the fame inſtant the diaphragm is flatted, or 
brought toward a plane by two motions, which are ap- 
parently contrary ; that is, by the contraction of the 
diaphragm and the dilatation of the ribs, in which it 1s 
inſerted. The external ſurface of the thorax being thus, 
in a manner, increaſed, and the cavity of the bronchial 
being, at the ſame time, and by the {ame means, leſs 


87 


reſiſted, or preſſed upon, the ambient air yields to the 


external preſſure, and infinuates itſelf into all the places 
where the preſſure is diminiſhed; that is, into the aſpera 
arteria, and into all the ramifications of the bronchia; 
all the way to the veſicles. This is what is called in- 
ſpiration. ä | 

This motion of inſpiration is inſtantaneous, and 
ceaſes in a moment, by the relaxation of the intercoſtal 
muſcles; the elaſtick ligaments and cartilages of the ribs 
bringing them back, at the ſame time, to their former 
fituation. This motion by which the ribs are depreſſed, 
and brought nearer each other, is termed exſpiration. 

The pulmonary arteries and veins which accompany 
the bronchia through all their ramifications, and fur- 
round the vehicles, tranſmit the blood through their nar- 
row capillary extremities, and thereby change or modify 
it, at Icaſt in three different manners. 

The firſt change or modification which the blood un- 
dergoes in the lungs, is to have the coheſion of its parts 
broken, to be attenuated, pounded, and, as it were, 
reduced to powder. The ſecond is to be deprived of a 
certain quantity of ſerum, which tranſpires through the 
lungs, and is what we commonly call the breath. The 
third is to be in a manner reanimated, by the impreſſion 
ot the air, whether the whole body of the air enters the 
blood, whether the common air is only the vehicle of 
ſome finer parts which are conveyed to it, or whether 
the air only compreſſes, or ſhakes the blood, as it paſſes 
round the bronchial veſſels in the reticular capillary ex- 
tremities of the veſſels. ; 

The cartilages of the aſpera arteria, and bronchia, 
will not fink in, or ſubſide by compreſſion, but will ne- 
vertheleſs yield to certain preſſures and impulſes without 

axing, As theſe cartilages are not complete circles, 
3 unngs, and as their circumferences are completed by 
nad membranes, they allow of theſe dilatations and 
rs > _ which modulate the voice; and as they are 
Fans e by elaſtick ligaments of a conſiderable breadth, 
Re = = clongation and contraction of the bronchia 

LUNISS = the motions of reſpiration. 

ey AR, in aſtronomy and chronology, ſome- 

8 compoſed of the revolution of the ſun and moon. 
mn 9LAR Year, a period of years produced by 
Tap 15 ing the cycle of the moon, 19 by 28, that of the 

; Me product is 532 ; in which ſpace of time theſe 


"Ve, in general, to compoſe a canal, the ſides of which | 
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a third called Julii, in honour of Julius Cæſar. 
ſouthern hemiſphere. 


form of a bird, and ſometimes baited with a bit of fleſh, 
to call back a hawk. . | 

LEUSTRE, the gloſs appearing on ſtuffs, ſilks, &c. 
and it likewiſe denotes the compoſition or manner of 
giving that gloſs. Silks are gloſſed by waſhing in ſoap, 
then clear water, and dipping them in cold allum-water ; 
clothes and ſtuffs by prefling. The luſtre of black taf- 
faty is given by twice brewed beer boiled with orange or 
lemon- juice; that of coloured taffaties with water of 
gourds diſtilled in an alembick. | 

Curriers gloſs their black leather firſt with barberry- 
Juice, then with gum-arabick, ale, vinegar, and Flan- 
cers glue boiled together : for coloured leather they uſe 
the white of an egg beat in water. | 

Hats have a luſtre given them with common water, 
ſometimes a little black dye is added. The ſame luſtre 
ſerves for furs : for very black furs there is ſometimes 


| prepared a luſtre of galls, copperas, Roman allum, ox's 


marrow, &c. 
LUSTRAL, in antiquity, is applicd to the water uſed 
in their ceremonies, to ſprinkle and purify the people. 
LusTRAL Day, in antiquity, that whereon the luſ- 
trations were performed for a child, and its name given. 
LUSTRATION, Expiation, in antiquity, facrifices 
or ceremonies by which the Romans puriſied their cities, 
fields, armies, or people defiled by any crime. 
Some luſtrations were publick, others private. There 
were three manners of performing luſtrations, by fire and 
ſulphur, by water and by air; beſides the luſtration for 
children; | 


of five years; as alſo a ceremony or ſacrifice uſed by 
them after numbering their people every fifth yeer. 
LUTE, Lutum, in chymiſtry, a mixed, tenacious, 
ductile ſubſtance, which grows ſolid with drying, and 
applied to the junctures of veſſels for diſtillation, ſtops 
them up. When the object is merely aqueous, linſeed 
meal, ground fine, and well worked up into a ſtiff paſte 
with the white of an egg, makes a proper luting; it grows 
hard with heat, and if it happen to crack, it is repaired 
by a freſh application. In the diſtillation of all fermented 
inflammable ſpirits and volatile alkaline ſalts, a paſte 
made of the meal, well worked up with cold water, an- 
ſwers very well. In the diſtillation of mild acids or 
acetous liquors, a bladder ſteeped in water, till it grow 
ſlimy, makes an excellent luting. A luting that acquires 
a ſtony hardneſs is neceſſary in the diſtillation of foſſil 
acids, as vitriol, ſea-ſalt, &c. which is called the philo- 
ſophical luting, and may be prepared from the calx of 
copperas and quick-lime, by boiling the caput mortuum 
in vitriol, in ſeveral parcels of water, till thoroughly 
waſhed, then drying the powder, and preſerving it in 
a cloſe veſſel. 
equal quantity of quick-lime, and wrought into a paſte 
with the whites of eggs; firſt beat them; and this luting 
immediately applied, the veſſel being firſt a little heated. 
Or beat pure ſand and potters clay together in ſuch pro- 
portion with water, till the matter no longer'ſticks to the 
fingers: then add a fourth part of common lime; and 
the drier this is applied the better, provided it be left duc- 
tile, and the cracks are eaſily ſtopped up by the ſame. 
To coat veſſels in the ſtronger diſtillations with a 
naked fire, beat fat potters earth and powdered ſand with 
water into a well-wrought paſte, which will not ſtick to 
the fingers, adding a little common lime at the laſt, and 
beating them together: then, the veſſel being expoſed to 
the vapour of hot water, ſpread the cement all over it 
equably with the hand, afterwards ſprinkle the ſurface of 
the coating with hot and dry ſand, and let the coat dry 
{lowly in a cool place, minding to fill up the cracks. 

The London chymiſts uſe for the ſame purpoſe ſifted 
wood-aſhes beat up to a due conſiſtence with the white 


be performed in a more excellent manner by a mixture 
of linſeed oil and ceruſs made by inſolation or decoction, 
and afterwards ground upon a marble with freſh ceruts, 


0 ee. 
mmaries return to · the ſame point in the heavens. | 
3 i 5 


6 


till the whole be of the conſiſtence of an unguent. 


LUPERCI, the prieſts of Pan, of which there were 
two colleges, the Fabii and Quintilii; to theſe was added 


LUPUS, wolf, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the 


LURE, in talconry, a piece of leather made in the 


LUSTRUM, among the Romans, denoted the ſpace 


This powder is to be rubbed with an 


of eggs and a little gura-water. The ſame ſervice may 
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Lore, a muſical inſtrument of the ſtri ng kind. 
The lute confiſts of the table; the body or belly, 
which has nine or ten fides ; the neck, which has nine 
or ten ſtops marked with ſtrings ; and the head or crols, 
wherein are ſcrews for raiſing or lowering the ſtrings. 
In the middle of the table is a roſe for the paſſage of the 
found. There is alſo a bridge to which the ſtrings are 
faſtened, and a piece of ivory between the Head and the 
neck, to which the other extremities of the ſtrings are 
fitted. The ſtrings: are ſtruck with the right hand, and 
with the left the ftops are prefſed. | 
LUTHERANISM, the ſentiments of Dr. Martin 
Luther and his followers, with regard to religion. 
Lutheraniſm had its riſe in the 16th century: its author 


was born at Eiſleben in Thuringia, in 1483.—After his 


ſtudies, he entered himſelf among the Auguſtines; and 
in 1512, took the cap of a doctor in theology, in the 
univerſity of Witenberg. 

In 1516, he attacked the ſchool-divinity in feveral 
theſes.—In 1517, Leo X. having ordered indulgences 
to be diſpenſed to thoſe who ſhould contribute towards 

the building of S. Peter's church at Rome, he gave a 
commiſſion thereof to the Dominicans. — The A uguſtines 
thinking they had a title to it before any body elſe, John 
Staupitz, their commiſlary-general, appointed Luther to 
preach againſt thoſe diſpenſers of indulgences. 

Luther acquitted himſelf, .m a manner, that perhaps 
the commiſſary had not imagined : from the preachers 
of indulgences, he proceeded to indulgences themſelves, 
and inveighed very warmly, both againſt the one and 
the other. TOON, | | 

At firſt he only advanced ambiguous propoſitions ; 
but being engaged in diſpute about them, he maintained 
them openly, and without reſerve ; inſomuch, that in 
1520 he was ſolemnly condemned, and excommunicated 
by the pope. —Þut neither the pope's thunder, nor the 
condemnation of ſeveral univerſities, could make any 
impreſſion of terror upon him; but he continued preach- 
ing, writing and diſputing, not againſt indulgences only, 
but ſeveral other corruptions which then prevailed in 
the church. 

The character of the man, the ſtrength of his argu- 
ments, but above all the goodneſs of his cauſe, ſoon 
procured him a number of followers. And thus it was 
that Lutheraniſm was formed; the adherents whereto 
were called Lutherans, from Lutherns, a name which has 
a Greek turn, and which he aſſumed in lieu of his 
family name, Lotter, or Lauther; it being the cuſtom of 
thoſe days, for men of learning to give themſelves Greek 
names: witneſs Eraſmus, Melancthon, Bucer, &c. 

Luther, in 1523, quitted the habit of a religious, and 
in 1524, married; he reduced the number of ſacraments 
to two, viz. baptiſm and the euchariſt; but he believed 
the impanation or conſubſtantiation, that is, that the 
matter of bread and wine remains with the body and 
blood of Chriſt ; and herein is the main difference be- 
twixt the Lutheran and Engliſh church. Luther main- 
tained the maſs to be no facritice ; exploded the adoration 
of the hoſt, auricular confeſſion, meritorious works, in- 
dulgences, purgatory, the worſhip of images, &c. which 
had been introduced into the Romiſh church. He alſo 
oppoſed the doctrine of free will; maintained predeſti- 
nation, effectual calling, God's everlaſting love, and the 
final perſeverance of the ſaints ; that we are only juſti- 
fied by the imputation of the merits and ſatisfaction of 
Chriſt. He alſo oppoſed the faſtings in the Romiſh 
church, monaſtical vows, the celibacy of the clergy, &c. 

Melancthon ſays, ** Pomeranus is a grammarian; I 
% am a logician; and Juſtus Jonas is an orator ;. but 
e Luther is good at every thing; the wonder of man- 
& kind; for whatever he ſays, or writes, it penetrates 
the heart, and makes a laſting impreſſion.“ | 

It has alſo been ſaid of Luther, that it was a great 
miracle a poor friar ſhould be able to ſtand againſt the 
pope; it was greater that he ſhould prevail; and the 
oreateſt of all, that he ſhould die in peace, as well as 
Eraſmus, when ſurrounded by ſo many enemies. 

Luther uſed to ſay, That three things made a divine; 
meditation, prayer, and temptation. And that three 
things were to be done by a miniſter; to read the 
bible diligently, to pray earneſtly, and always to be a 
learner. . 

The doctrine of this eminent divine, and great re- 

I £21 | 


F LYCANTHROPY, Lycantbropia, in phyſick, 
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former, extended itſelf through all Germany, Denmirt + 
Sweden, England, and other countries, under ſome di. 
ferent modification We will conclude his character 
ſays a learned divine, „with thefe verfes, which belong 
„to him much better than to Pollux, Hercules. Aupit 
*© tus, and others to whom Horace applied them.“ 


Juſtum & tenacem propoſiti virum 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus inſtantis tyranni 
Mente quatit ſolida, neque Auſter 
Dux inquieti turbidus Hadriæ, 
Nec fulininantis magna Jovis manus : 
Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient ruinæ. 


ILUTHERANS, a ſect of proteſtants who profeſſ 
Lutheraniſm. | ; 

LUTHERN, in architecture, a kind of window over 
the cornice, in the roof of a building, ſtanding perpen. 
dicularly over the naked of the wall, and {ſerving to illu- 
minate the upper ſtory. 

LUXATION, Luxatio, in ſurgery, the receſs or re- 
moval of the moveable extremity of a bone from the 
hollow or ſocket in which it is naturally moved, accom- 
panied with a hindrance of motion. This removal i; 
either total or partial; the former is a luxation, and the 
latter a diſtortion. 

The method of healing luxations is very near the ſame 
with that of fractures. I'wo things are neceſſary; firſt, 
a reduction of the luxated parts; and, ſecondly, a reten- 
tion of them in their natural ſituation. We are alſo, 
during the courſe of the cure, by proper remedies and 2 
due regimen, to mitigate the moſt troubleſome ſymptoms 
and to prevent future ones. The retaining diſlocated 
bones, in their proper ſituation, may be compaſſed with 
leſs difficulty than in fractured bones; for luxations in 
the upper extremities ſeldom require any ſtrict bandage, 
or long reſt. But, when this happens in the lower ex- 
tremities, the patient ſhould reſt ſome days in his bed, 
and not move the limb, till the joint has. recovered its 
uſual ſtrength. | 
In a luxation of long ſtanding likewiſe a bandage and 
reſt are altogether neceſſary, till the former vigour of the 
ligaments is reſtored ; though here, without a gentle 
motion, there will be danger of a ſtiffneſs. In the mean 
time it will be proper to bathe the bandages plentifully 
with ſome warm {ſtrengthening ſpirit. The bandages 
ſhould be neither too tight, nor too lax. The applica- 
tion of plaiſters, mean time, is rather pernicious than 
ſerviceable. | | 

The treatment of the ſymptoms attending diſloca: 
tions, as inflammations, tumours, pains, convulſions, . 
and hemorrhages, is the fame as that in fractures and 
wounds; but after reduction they generally dilappear in- 
ſenſibly. When the ligaments are very much debilitated, 
it 1s extremely ſerviceable, after having rubbed the part 
well with warm linen, to foment it with burnt rectified 
ſpirit of wine, and after that a quantity of ſome ſtrength- 
ening ſpirit, as directed in fractures, applying à proper 
bandage. | 5 

If a luxation is attended with a wound, the eighteen- 
headed bandage is proper. An abſceſs ſhould be opened, 
as ſoon as it is ripe; for otherwiſe the pus will corrode 
the articulation or bone and produce a dangerous fiſtula, 
which can be remedied only by amputation. When - 
adjacent ligaments, tendons, and ſkin are broken à 
deſtroyed, the cafe is then, according to Hippoctates. 
abſolutely incurable ; and they will be fo far from uniting 
firmly, that an attempt to reduce them will 1 
vulſions and a gangrene : for the preſervation of lit, 


therefore, the limb ſhould be immediately 3 


cies of madneſs or melancholy, in which the per” 
wander about in the night time, and in every thing : 
tate wolves. Some bite and ſnarl like dogs, and —_ 
it has been called cynanthropy. In the time of - 
the patient ſhould be treated with phlebotomy, the | 1 
being ſuffered to run till he faint. Meats of good og 
with baths of ſweet water, are to be preſcribe ö bay 
is to be drank for three days together, and a Puts 


3 1 8 - Nored. After 
hiera or colocynthis twice or thrice adminiſtered. 


F 
purging, theriaca is to be exhibited, together with othe 
ching proper for the cure of melancholy. Ly CEUM, 
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LYCEUM, a celebrated ſchool at Athens, where 


Ariſtotle explained his philoſophy. It conſiſted of por- 
ticos and trees planted in the quincunx form, where the 


ers diſputed walking. 
n DON TE 8, in . ET hiſtory, the petrified 
teeth of the lupus-piſcis, or wolt-fiſh, frequently found 
foſſile. They are of different ſhapes, but the moſt com- 
mon kind riſe into a ſemiorbicular form, and are hollow 
within, ſomewhat reſembling an acorn-cup: this hollow 
is found ſometimes empty, and ſometimes filled with the 
ſtratum in which it is immerſed. Many of them have 
an outer circle, of a different colour from the reſt. 
LYMPH, Lympha, in anatomy, a fine fluid, ſome- 
what mucilaginous, ſeparated-1n the body from the maſs 
of blood, and contained in peculiar veſſels. | 
Below the parotides, toward the maſtoide apophyſis, 
is fixed a ſmall round gland, of an even ſurface; and it 
is the uppermoſt of a great number of glands of the 
ſeme kind, which he partly below the interſtice be- 
tween the parotide and maxillary glands, and at different 
diſtances along the internal jugular vein, all the way 
to the lower part of the neck. Amnoiig theſe there 1s a 
great number of tranſparent veſſels, with an appearance 
of numerous valves, that contain lymph. The veſſels 


\ 


are called lymphatick veſſels, and the glands Iymphatick” 


lands. Some of theſe glands are oblong, thick, flat, 
and ſmall. The lymphatick veſſels go out alternately 
by one extremity from one'gland, and enter by the other 
extremity ſome other gland near the former, the extre- 
mities in going out and entering being very much ramified. 
The trunk is commonly fingle, and the valves are ſo 
diſpoſed that the fluid can only run toward the thorax, 
but cannot return to the head. 

. The lymph that comes from the head, neck, and 
arms, is thrown into the jugular and ſubclavian veins. 
All the lympheducts in the thorax empty themſelves into 


the thoracick duct, and the lymph from all the reſt of the 


body flows to the receptacle of the chyle ; ſo that, doubt- 
leſs, its chief uſe is to dilute and perfect the chyle, be- 
fore it mixes with the blood. | 
LYMPHATICKS, Lymphedu#ts, in anatomy, fine 
ſmall veſſels, that convey the lymph. See Ly Myn. 
LYRA, a conſtellation in the northern hemiſphete ; 
containing, in Ptolemy's and T ycho's catalogues, 10, 
and in the Britannick catalogue, 19 ſtars. 
LYRE, Lyra, in antiquity, an inſtrument of the 
ſtringed kind, much uſed among the ancients. 
From the lyre, which all agree to be the firſt inſtru- 


ment of the ſtringed kind in Greece, aroſe an infinite 


number. of others, differing in ſhape and number of 
ſtrings, as the pſalterium, trigon, ſambucus, peRtis, 
magadis, barbiton, teſtudo, the two laſt being uſed pro- 
miſcuouſly by Horace with the lyre and cithara, epigo- 
num, ſimmicium, and pandura, which were all ſtruck 
with the hand, or a plectrum. | Em 
LyRE, among painters, &c. is an attribute of Apollo 
and the muſes. | | 
 LYRICK, ſomething ſung or played on the lyre ; but 
more particularly it is applied to the ancient odes and 
ſtanzas, anſwering to our airs or ſongs, and may be 
played on inſtruments ; though our madrigals degenerate 
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| a very different kind. The former are defenſible, and 


LYS 


much from their original the ode. This ſpecies of poetry 
was originally employed in celebrating the praiſes of gods 
and heroes; though it was afterwards introduced into 
feaſts and publick diverſions. Mr. Barnes ſhews, how 
unjuſt it is to exclude hetoick ſubjects from this ſort bf 
verſe, which is capable of all the elevation ſuch matters 
require. Re | 
The charadteriſtick of this kind of poetry is the ſweet- 
neſs and variety of the verſe, the delicacy of the words 
and thoughts, the agreeableneſs of the numbers, and the 
deſcription of things moſt pleaſifig in their own natures. 
At firſt the verſe of the lyrick kind was only of one 
kind; but afterwards they ſo varied in the feet and num- 


bers, that their ſorts are riow almoſt innumerable. This 


kind of poem is diſtinguiſhed from all other odes by the; 


happy tranſitions and digreſſions which it beautifully 


admits, and the ſurprizing and naturally eaſy returns to 
the ſubject, which is not to be obtained without great 
judgment and genius. : | | 
The lyrick is, of all kinds of poetry, the moſt poetical ; 
and is as diſtin, both in ſtile and thought, from the 


reſt, as poetry in general is from proſe. It is the boldeſt 


of all other kinds, full of rapture, arid elevated from 
common language the moſt that is poſſible. Some odes 
there are likewiſe in the free and looſe manner, which 
ſeem to avoid all method, and yet are conducted by a 
very clear one; which affect tranſitions, ſeemingly with- 
out art, but for that reaſon have the more of it, delight- 
ing in exclamatiohs and frequent invocations of the 
muſes ; which begin and end abruptly, and are carried 
on through a variety of matter, with a ſort of divine 
pathos, above rules and the common forms of grammar. 


and excurſions. ; | 

To write a lyriek poem are required not only a flowing 
imagination, brightneſs, life, ſublimity, and elegance, 
but the niceſt art and fineſt judgment, ſo as to ſeem lux- 
uriant, and not beſo; arid, under the ſhew of tranigreſ- 
ſing all laws, to preſerve them. | 

Thoſe digreſſions which quite leave the ſubje&, and 
never return to it again, pleaſe leſs than ſome others of 


ſometimes highly commendable ; for a poet is not al- 
ways obliged to dwell upon the ſame argument from one 
end to the other, and theſe are rather tranſitions than 
digreſſions. But the digreſſions which are chiefly to be 


| admired, are ſuch as take occaſion from ſome adjun& or 


| 


] 


circumſtance of the ſubject, to paſs on to ſomewhat elſe 


having been diverted for ſome time, new matter ſtarts 
up; and, from ſome new adjunct of that, the poct is 
brought back of a ſudden to his firſt deſign. 

LYSIMACHIA, in botany, a genus of the pentan- 
dria monogynia claſs. The calix is rotated; and the 
capſule is roundiſh, with a ſharp point, and contains 10 
valves. There are 11 ſpecies, five of them natives of 
Britain, viz. the vulgaris, or yellow willow-herb ; the 
thyrfiflora, or tufted looſe- ſtrife; the nemorum, or yellow 
pimpernell of the woods; the nummularia, or money- 
wort; and the tenella, or purple money-wort. 
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Pindar has ſet his ſucceſſors the example of digreſſions 


not totally diſtinct from it, with which the imagination 
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MAC 


Or m, the twelfth letter and ninth conſonant} elined plane. See the 


MI of our alphabet: it is a liquid and labial con- 
49 ſonant, pronounced by ſtriking or moving 
the under lip againſt the upper one; its ſound is always 
the ſame in Engliſh; and it admits no conſonant after it 
in the beginning of words and ſyllables, except in ſome 
Greek words, nor does it come after any in that caſe. It 
ſuffers not the ſound of n, coming after it, to be heard, 
as in autumn, ſolemn, &Cc. | 
M, in preſcription, ſignifies a maniple or handful ; 
and at the end of a receipt it imports miſce, or mingle. 
M, in aſtronomy, &c. denotes meridional, ſouthern ; 
ſometimes meridies, or mid-day. 


M, in law, the brand of a perſon convicted of man- 
ſlaughter, and admitted to the benefit of the clergy ; it 
is. burnt on the brawn of the left thumb. | 

M, among the ancients, was a numeral letter, ſigni- 


fying a thouſand : when a daſh was added at the top of 
j reciprocal proportion of the two laſt; that is, the pro- 


it, as M, it ſignified a thouſand times a thouſand. 
 MACARONICK, Macaronian, a kind of burleſque 
poetry, conſiſting of a jumble of words of different lan- 
uages, with words of the vulgar tongue latiniſed, and 
FG words moderniſed. | | 
MACCABEES, two apocryphal books of Scripture; 
ſo called from Judas Mattathias, ſurnamed Maccabus. 
MACE, Macis, the ſecond coat or covering of the 
nutmeg. | | | 
It is a thin and flat membranous ſubſtance, of an 
oleaginous .nature, a yellowith colour, extremely fra- 
grant, and of a pleaſant, but acrid and oleaginous taſte, 
It is to be choſen new, not dry, and of a fragrant ſmell ; 
tough, oleaginous, and ofa good yellow. 
Mace abounds with the ſame ſort of oil that is found 


MAS... 


articles, Power, Lever, BA. 
LANCE, &c. Fg 

From theſe the compound ones are formed by various 
combinations, and ſerve for different purpoſes; in all 
which, the ſame general law takes place, viz. that the 
power and weight ſuſtain each other, when they are in 
the inverſe proportion of the velocities they would hare 
in the directions wherein they act if they were put in 
motion. Now, to apply this law to any compound ma- 
chine, there are four things to be conſidered: 1. The 
moving power, or the force that puts the machine in 
motion; which may be either men or other animals, 
weights, ſprings, the wind, a ſtream of water, &c. 
2. The velocity of this power, or the ſpace it moves 
over in a given time. 3. The reſiſtance, or quantity 
of the weight to be moved. 4. The velocity of this 
weight, or the ſpace it moves over in the a given time. 

The two firſt of theſe quantities are always in the 


duct of the firſt two muſt always be equal to that of the 
laſt : hence, three of theſe quantities being given, it is 
eaſy to find the fourth ; for example, if the quantity of 
the power be 4, its velocity 15, and the velocity of the 
weight 2, then the reſiſtance, or quantity of the weight, 


w1ll be equal to. — 5 —00-40. 

Compound machines are extremely numerous, as 
mills, pumps, wheel-carriages, clocks, fire-engines, &c. 
See ENGINE, MILE, PuMe, WATER-WoRks, &. 

In (plate LI. fig. 3.) is a compound machine, wherein 
are combined all the ſimple mechanical powers. It is 
contained in a frame ABCD, faſtened by the nut » upon 
the ſtand à O, and held together by the pillars VW. 


IWF; 


and By. 1. The piece EF, whoſe fanes or flies may 
| be put in motion by the wind, or drawn by a hair 
faſtened at F, repreſents the lever and balance. 2. At 
right angles to this is joined the perpendicular ſpindle 
GH, having upon it the endleſs {crew H, which may 
alſo be conſidered as a wedge. 3. This endleſs ſcrew, 
or worm, takes the ſkew teeth! of the wheel K, which Is 
the axis in peritrochio ; and, in turning round, winds 


—.— 


0 in the nutmeg; but it is thinner in the mace, and is in 
a greater quantity. If the oil be ſeparated by diſtillation, 
| What comes firſt over of it is thin and limpid like water, 
and is of the moſt fragrant ſmell; what follows this is 
il yellowith, and ſomewhat thicker : and, finally, a third 
| kind comes over, if the fire be made more violent, which 
is rediſh; and all three of theſe are fo ſubtile and vo- 

latile, that if they are not kept in veſſels very cloſe ſtop- 
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1 ped, great part will evaporate into the air, all their finer] up the ſtring LM upon its axis, which paſſing round 
Wi parts flying off. An oil may alſo be drawn from mace, | the pullies at M and N, or drawing by a tackle of _ 
þ ! in the ſame manner as from nutmeg, by expreſſion; it] raiſes the weight P. But as the ſcrew has no progres 


motion on its axis, it cannot here be ſaid to take in the 
inclined plane; therefore, to make this engine take in 
all the mechanical powers, we may add the inclined 
plane rg QR, by making it reſt on the ground at . 
and on the pillar qB at rg; whereby the force of the 
power, drawing at F, will be further increaſed in the 
ratio of QT, the length of the plane, to 15, its 
height. The whole force gained by this machine 15 
found by comparing the ſpace gone through by the point 
F, with the height that the weight is raiſed in any deter- 
minate number of revolutions of F; and this force 1 
ſo conſiderable, than an hundred pounds weight at : 
will be eaſily raiſed by the hair of a man's head drawing 
at F. —— —— 22 

In cranes, and many other machines, the power * 
applied to one part of the machine, as to act mel N 
ly upon the weight; but there are others, as the 1/8 
for driving piles, in which the force of the power Þ 
cumulated, before the weight is acted on at all. Mr. 

The following rules, which are taken from ok 
Emerſon's Treatiſe, will dire& the mechanick on "uy 
may contrive his machine, that 1t may anſwer 1 
tended purpoſe to the beſt advantage: nd 

I. Haring aſſigned the proportion of your (og 
the weight to be raiſed, the next thing is to conn king 

. . that work h 

to combine levers, wheels, pullies, &c. ſo 


Yor ity to the 
together, they may be able to give a velocity l bh 
, | 


is afforded in a larger quantity this way, than from the 
nutmeg, and is of a ſomewhat ſofter conſiſtence. 

Mace is carminative, ſtomachick, and aſtringent ; it 
poſſeſſes all the virtues of the nutmeg, if taken in a 
er doſe ; and people have become dglirious, for ſome 
hours, after an immoderate uſe of it. The oils of mace 
and nutmeg, whether prepared by diſtillation or by ex- 
preſſion, are ſo much of the ſame nature, that they may 
be indiſcriminately uſed for one another on all occaſions. 
T hey give eaſe in cholicks, and often, in nephritick caſes, 
| taken internally from one drop to five or ſix of the diſ- 
F tilled oil, or an equal quantity of the expreſſed; and ex- 

ternally, they are of uſe to rub up paralytick limbs; they 
alſo aſſiſt digeſtion, and will often ſtop vomiting and 
hiccoughs, only by being rubbed on the regions of the 
ſtomach. The nurſes have a cuſtom of applying oil of 
mace, by expreſſion, to children's navels, to eaſe their 
ripes, and that often with ſucceſs; and we are aſſured 
* authors of credit, that rubbed on the temples, it pro- 
motes ſleep, The oils, -by diſtillation, are very properly 
added to the ſtronger catharticks in form of pills, and 
prove excellent correctives. ; 
MACHINE, Machina, in genera), whatever hath' 
force ſufficient to raiſe or ſtop the motion of a heavy body. 
Machines are either ſimple or compound; the ſimple 
ones are the ſeven mechanical powers, viz. lever, 
balance, pully, axis and wheel, wedge, ſcrew, and in- 
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power, which ſhall be to that of the weight ſomething 

*reater than in the proportion of the weight to the power. 
This done, you muſt eſtimate your quantity of friction, 
and if the velocity of the power be to that of the weight 
{ll in a greater proportion than the weight and friction 
taken together is to the power; then your machine will 
be able to raiſe the weight. And note, this proportion 
muſt be ſo much greater, as you would have your engine 
work faſter. „„ 5 | | 

2. But the proportion of the velocity of the power and 
weight muſt not be made too great neither: for it is a 
fault to give a machine too much power, as well as too 
little. For if the power can raiſe the weiglit and over- 
dome the reſiſtance, and the engine perform its proper 
effect in a convenient time, and works well, it is ſuffi- 
cient for the end propoſed. And it is in vain to make 
more additions to the engine to increaſe the power any 
farther ; for that would not only be a needleſs expence, 
but the engine would loſe time in working. ö 

As to the power applied to work the engine, it may 
be either a living power, as men, horſes, &c. or an arti- 
ficial power, as a ſpring, &c. or a natural power, as 
wind, water, fire, weights, cc. = | 
When the quantity of the power is known, it mat- 
ters not as to the effect what kind of power it is; for 
the ſame quantity of any ſort will produce the ſame ef- 
fect. And different ſorts. of powers may be applied in 
an equal quantity, a great variety of ways. 

The moſt eaſy power applied to a machine 1s weight, 
if it be capable of effecting the thing deſigned. If not, 
then wind, water, &c. if that can conveniently be had, 
and without much expence. | | 
A ſpring is alſo a convenient moving power for ſeveral 
machines. But it never acts equally as a weight does; 
but is ſtronger when much bent, that when but a little 
bent, and that in proportion to the degree of bending, or 
the diſtance it is forced to. But ſprings grow weaker by 
often bending, or remaining long bent; yet they recover 
part of their ſtrength by lying unbent. To 

The natural powers of wind and water may be applied 
with vaſt advantage to the working of great engines 
when managed with {kill and judgment. The due ap-; 
plication of theſe has much abridged the labours of men. 
For there is ſcarce any labour to be performed, but an 
ingenious artificer can tell how to apply theſe powers to 
exccute his deſign, and anſwer his purpoſe, For any 
conſtant motion being given, it may, by due application, 
be made to produce any other motions we deſire. TI here- 
fore theſe powers are the moſt eaſy and uſeful, and of the 
greateſt benefit to mankind, Beſides, they coſt nothing 
nor require any-repetition or renewing, like a weight or a 
ſpring, which require to be wound up. When theſe can- 
not be had, or cannot ſerve our end, we have recourſe 
to ſome living power, as men, horſes, &c. Ek 
4. Men may apply their ſtrength ſeveral ways in work- 
Ing a machine. A man of ordinary ſtrength, turning a 
roller by the handle, can act for a whole day againſt a 
reſiſlance equal to thirty pounds weight: and if he work 
ten hours in a day, he will raiſe a weight of 30 lb. 3; feet 
mn aſccond; or if the weight be greater, he will raiſe it 
lo much leſs in proportion. But a man may act, for a 
ſmall time, againſt a reſiſtance of 5olb. or more. 

f two men work at a windlaſs or roller, they can more 
ally draw up 70lb. than one man can 30 lb. provided 
the cldow of one of the handles be at right angles to 
that of the other. And with a fly or heavy wheel ap- 
lied to it, a man may do one-third part more work; 
and for a little while act with a force, or overcome a 
continual reſiſtance, of 80 lb. and work a whole day 
when the refiſtance is but 401b. 

; be uſed to carrying, ſuch as porters, will carry 
— ge others 200, or 2501b. according to their 
> ra ' = ye 
* man can draw but about 70 or 80 lb. horizontally; 
© can but apply about half his weight. | 
—_— of a man be 1401b. he can act with no 
os: _ in thruſting horizontally, at the height of 

Al ders, than 271b. Cr e 
8 ar i: to greateſt adyantage, when the line of 
Fins 8 a ittle elevated above the horizon, and the 
iets againſt his breaſt; and can draw 200 lb. for 


wedge. 


peat hours In a day, a two miles and achalf an hour. If, 
aus 2401b. he can work but fix hours, and not 
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quite ſo Kdt; and in both caſes, if he carries ſome 


weight, he will draw better than if he carried none. 
And this is the weight a horſe is ſuppoſed to be able to 
draw over a pully out of a well. In a cart, a horſe may 
draw 1000 lb. The moſt force a horle can exert is 
when he draws ſomething above a horizontal poſition. 

The worſt way ef applying the ſtrength of a horſe, is 
to make him carry or draw up a hill. And three men, 
with 1001b. on their backs, - will climb up a ſteep hill 
faſter than a horſe with goolb. 

A round walk for a horſe to draw in, at a mill, &c. 
ſhould not be leſs than forty feet diameter. 

5. Every machine ought to be made of as few parts, 
and thoſe as fimple as poſſible, to anſwer its purpoſe ; 
not only becauſe the expence of making and repairing 
will be leſs, but it will alſo be leſs liable to any diſorder. 
And it 1s needleſs to do a thing with many, which may 
be done with fewer parts. | g 


6. If a weight is to be raiſed but a very little way, the 


lever is the moſt ſimple, eaſy, and ready machine. Or 
if the weight be very great, the common ſcrew is moſt 
proper. But if the weight is to be raiſed a great way, 
the wheel and axle 1s a proper power, and blocks and 
pullies are eaſter ſtill; and the fame may be done by help 
of the perpetual ſcrew. 

Great wheels to be wrought by men or cattle are of 
moſt uſe and convenience, when their axles are perpen- 
dicular to the horizon; but if by water, &c. their it is 
beſt to have their axles horizontal. 

7. As to the combination of ſimple machines toge- 
ther, to make a compound one; though the lever when 
ſimple cannot raiſe a weight to any great height, and in 
this caſe is of little ſervice; yet it is of great uſe when 
compounded with others, Thus the ſpokes of a great 
wheel are all levers perpetually acting; and a beam fixed 
to the ax1s to draw the wheel about by men, or horſes, 
is a lever. 
ſcrew, but not conveniently with pullies or with the 
The wheel and axle is combined with great ad- 
vantage with pullies, The ſcrew is not well combined 
with pullies; but the perpetual ſcrew combined with the 
wheel 1s very ſerviceable. The wedge cannot be com- 
bined with any other mechanical power; and it only 
performs its effect by percuſſion; but this force of per- 
cuſſion may be increaſed by engines. | 

Pullies may be combined with pullies, and wheels with 
wheels. Therefore if any fingle wheel would be too 


large, and take up too much room, it may be divided 


into two or three more wheels and trundles, or whieels 
and pinions, as in clock-work; ſo as to have the ſame 
power, and perform the ſame effect. | 


In wheels with teeth, the number of teeth which play 


together in two wheels ought to be prime to each other, 
that the ſame teeth may not meet at every revolution; for 
when different teeth meet, they by degrees wear them- 


ſelves into a proper figure: therefore they ſhould be con- 


trived that the ſame teeth meet as ſeldom as poſſible. 

8. The ſtrength of every part of the machine ought to 
be made proportional to the ſtreſs it is to bear. And 
therefore let every lever be made ſo much ſtronger, as its 
length and the weight it is to ſupport is greater; and let 
its ſtrength diminiſh proportionally from the fulcrum, 
or point where the greateſt ſtreſs is, to each end. The 
axles of wheels and pullies muſt be ſo much ſtronger as 
they are to bear greater weight. The teeth of wheels, 
and the wheels themſelves, which a& with greater force, 
muſt be proportionally ſtronger. And in any combina- 
tion of wheels and axles, make their ſtrength diminiſh 
gradually from the. weight to the power, ſo that the 
ſtrength of every part be reciprocally as the velocity it 
has. The ſtrength of ropes mult be according to their 
tenſion, and that is as the ſquares of their diameters: 


And in general whatever parts a machine is compoſed of, 


the ſtrength of every particular part of it muſt be adjuſted 
to the ſtreſs upon it; therefore in ſquare beams the cubes 
of the diameters muſt be made proportional to the ſtreſs 
they bear. And let no part be ſtronger or bigger than 
is neceſſary for the ſtreſs upon it: not only for the eaſe 
and well going of the machine, but for diminiſhing the 
friction. For all ſuperfluous matter in any part of jt, is 
nothing but a dead weight upon the machine, and ſerves 


for nothing but to clog its motion. And he is by no means 


a perfect mechanick, that does only adjuſt the ſtrength to 


The lever alſo may be combined with the 


the 
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che {lreſs, but who alſo contrives all the parts to laſt] tage, and ſo cloſe to the floats on every fide, as to let 
equally well, that the whole machine may fail together. little or no waterpaſs ; and when paſt the wheel, to open 
9. To have the friction as little as poſſible, the ma- a little that the water may ſpread, ' It is of no advan 
chine ought to be made of the feweſt and fimpleſt parts.] tage to have a great number of floats, or paddles, ſot 
The diameters of the wheels and pullies ought to be large, | theſe paſt the perpendicular are refilted by the back water, 
and the diameters of the arbors or ſpindles they run on, | and thoſe before it are ſtruck obliquely. The greateſt 
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one almoſt vaniſh: therefore great machines will anſwer 


meaſure the velocity and force of the water. To get the 
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as- ſmall as can be eonſiſtent with their ſtrength. All effect that ſuch a wheel can perform, in communicating 


ropes and cords muſt be as pliablè as poſfible, and for 
that end rubbed with tar or greaſe; the teeth of wheels 
muſt be made to fit and fill up the openings; and cut into 
the form of epicycloids. All the axles, where the mo- 
tion is, and all teeth where they work, and all parts 
that in working rub upon one another, muſt be made 
ſmooth; and when the machine goes, muſt be oiled or 
greaſed. | | | 

10. When any motion is to be long continued, con- 
trive the power to move or act always one way, if it can 
be done. For this is better and eaſier performed than 
when the motion is interrupted, and the power is forced 
to move firſt one way and then another; becauſe every 
new change of motion requires a new additional force to 
effect it. Beſides, a body in motion cannot ſuddenly re- 
ceive a contrary motion, without great violence. And 
the moving any part of the machine contrary ways by 


turns, with ſudden jerks, tends only to ſhake the ma- 


chine to pieces. — ; 
11. In a machine that moves always one way, endea- 
vour to have the motion uniform. 
12. But when the nature of the thing requires that a 
motion is to be ſuddenly communicated to a body, or 
fuddenly ſtopped; to prevent any damage or violence to 
the engine, by a ſudden jolt, let the force act againſt 
ſome ſpring, or beam of wood, which may ſupply the 
place of a ſprmg. % ; 
13. In regard to the ſize of the machine; let it be 
made as large as it can conveniently. The greater the 
machine, the exacter it will work, and perform all its 
motions the better. For there will always be ſome errors 
in the making, as well as in the materials; and conſe- 
quently in the working of the machine. The refiſtance 
of the medium in ſome machines has a ſenſible effect. But 
all theſe mechanical errors bear a leſs proportion to the 
motion of the machine in great machines than in little 
ones; being nearly reciprocally as their diameters; ſup- 
poſing they are made of the ſame matter, and with the 
{ame accuracy, and are equally well finiſhed : therefore 
in a {mall machine they are more ſenſible; but in a great 


better than ſmaller, in all reſpects, except in ſtrength. 


For the greater the machine, the weaker it is, and leſs | 


able to reſiſt any violence. 
14. For engines that go by water, it is neceſſary to 


velocity, drop in pieces of ſticks, &c. and obſerve how 
far they are carried in a ſecond, or any given time. 

But if it flows through a hole in a reſervoir, or ſtand- 
ing receptacle of water, the velocity will be found from 
the depth of the hole below the ſurface. „ 

Thus let 10 +5; feet. vg velocity of the fluid per ſe- 
cond. B = the area of the hole. H = height of the 
water; all in feet. Then the velocity v == 25H ; and 


its force = the weight of the quantity = B or HB of 
H B hundred weight: becauſe a cubick 


113 
foot is = 62 ; Ib. avoird. Alſo a hogſhead is about 82 
feet, or 531 lb. and a ton is four hogtheads. 

When you have but a ſmall quantity of water, you 
muſt contrive it to fall as high as you can, to have tlie 
greater velocity, and conſequently more force upon the 
engine. , 

15. If water is to be conveyed through pipes to a great 


1 
522 


water, or = 


diſtance, and the deſcent be but ſmall ; to much larger | 


pipes muſt be uſed, becauſe the water will come ſlow, _ 
Water ſhould not be driven through pipes faſter than 
four feet per ſecond, by reaſon of the friction of the tubes. 
Nor ſhould it be much wire-drawn, that is, ſqueezed 
through ſmaller pipes ; for that creates a reſiſtance, as 
water-way is leſs in narrow pipes. | mf 
16. When any work is to be performed by a water 
wheel, moved by the water running under it and ſtriking 
the paddles, or ladle boards; the channel it moves in 


any motion, is when the paddles of the wheel move 
with +-the velocity of the water; in which caſe, the 
force upon the paddles is 3 only; ſuppoſing the abſoluy 
force of the water againft the paddle, when the wheel 


[Hands ſtill, to be 1. So that the utmoſt motion which 


the wheel can generate, is but 4, of that which the force 


of the water againſt the paddles at reſt, would | Lea 


This is when the wheel is at the beſt ; but o 
far leſs is done. | ; BT 
| | There is ſtill another fpecies of machine, which ad; 
by a diſtinct power, the comprethon and expanſion of 
air: and the following inftances will ſufficiently explain 
the manner in which that power acts. | 
They were invented and brought to perfection by the 
ingenious Mr. Blakey ; who has obtained his majeſtys 
patent for ſecuring to himſelf the advantages that may 
reſult from their uſe. 
Plate XLVIII. fg. 1. is a fountain which acts by 
compreffion of air; it confifts of four cocks and pipes, 
with two copper veſſels, one above the other; it could 
have been made with one cock and pipe leſs, but in ordet 
to render it more clear, it was thought better to ſhey 
two diſtinct tubes, for the water to be ſeen running from 
one, while it is ſtopped in the other. 
To ſet this machine in action, the veſſels E and L 
being empty, the cocks O and B muſt be opened, which 
lets water run from the ciſtern A through the pipe C, 
into the funnel. D, and the veſſel E, and will go out at 
N when E is full. Then B, D, and O, muſt be ſhut, 
and F opened, which laſt lets water run from the ciſtern 
A into the funnel H, down the pipe I into the veſſel L: 
as it fills, the water forces the air to riſe through the pipe 
M into the veſſel E, and prefſes on the ſurface. of the 
water therein, which makes it aſcend and form a pleaſant 
jet, P, which laſts till all the water is out of the veſſel 
E: when the jet riſes no more, F muſt be ſhut, and O, 
D, and B, muſt be opened, which lets the water run 
from A into E ; at the fame time the water runs out at 
O, which, when all out, O, D, and B, muſt be ſhut, 
And by repeatedly turning the cocks, as above, the 
fountain can be made to play as long as there is water in 
the emer A. Ty | 
Plate L. fig. 1. is a machine put in action by compreſ- 
fon of air, and works itſelf. The whole conſiſts of 
copper veſlels and pipes divided into ſtages, 1n proportion 
to the firſt fall of water, and the height wanted to be 
raiſed. The height of the firſt ſtage is fixed from Þ to 
the level of the cock 8. The height of the ſecond ſtage 
is taken from the orifice O, of the conducting pipe M, 
to the level of the ſame cock S. . 
In the firſt apparatus, a ſpring of water runs from the 
trough or reſervoir A through the cock B; C is a ciſtern 
over the veſſel B, which is joined by the water pipe E, 
and air pipe F, to the under veſſel R; G is a balanced 
trough which is faſtened to the key of the cock 8, which 
is to turn the cocks H and S; I is a communicating 
pipe from the ciſtern C to the veſſel D; L is a valve in 
which is a clack, which riſes to let rhe water run mw 
the ciſtern C through the pipe I into the veſſel D; \ 
is a conducting pipe which has a valve N, and in it 
clack, which riſes to let the water go up and pour Que 
at the orifice O; P is a conducting pipe to receive ow 
from the ciftern C, that it ſhould not be ar w 
This makes the firſt ſtage, which anſwers nearly to WI“ 
is called a lift in hydraulick works. . 
The ſecond ſtage of apparatus is marked with! * 
letters, e is the ciſtern over the veſſel 4 * . Fir 
by the water-pipe e, and air-pipe /, to the under 
| 5 a Neves. 3 N faſtened to the . 
the cock /, which is to turn the cocks 5 and / 7. 
. . . . the veſſel 8 
communicating. pipe from the ciſtern © to | 5 
lis a valve, in which is a clack, which riſes t9 5 . 
water run from the ciſtern c, through the pipe 1 in 
veſſel d; m m is a conducting pipe; is a 5 
which is a clack which riſes to let the water go uf 


tentimez 


ought to be ſomething wider than the hole of the adju- 


* 
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pour out at the orifice o; p is a conducting pipe- 1 
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In order to ſet this machine at work, the balanced 
trough G mult be preſſed down, and the cock B opened, | 
which lets water run 1nto the ciſtern C, through the pipe 
J. raiſes the clack in the valve L, and fills the veſſel D, 
which when full, the water riſes in the ciſtern C till it 
a is let looſe, which riſes and opens the clack H. 
and ſhuts the cock 8. As the water runs down the pipe 
E through the cock H into the veſſel R. it is ſtopped by 
the cock S and riſes in R, which obliges the air in the 
ſaid veſſel R to riſe through the air-pipe F ; which air- 
pipe is capped at T, and the cap ſoldered to the upper 
part of the veſſel P, the air goes down the ſaid wp and 
through a few holes made on the top of the veſſel D, in 
the inſide of the cap T, and ſo is forced to preſs on the 
ſurface of the water in the veſſel D, and prefles on the 
clack D, goes up M, raiſes the clack in the valve N, 
and runs out at the orifice O. When all the water is 
out of the veſſel D, it riſes in the ciſtern C, and runs 
out at the orifice of the conducting pipe P, which loads 
the balanced trough G, makes it fall, and pulls the rod 
U that is faſtened to the turn-key W, which ſhuts the 
cock H. At the fame time, the trough G falls, and 
opens the cock 8, to the key of which the balanced 
trough is faſtened. As ſoon as 8 is opened, it lets out 


the water from R, which increaſes the weight of G, 


and makes it fall down very quick, and entirely opens 
the cock S for the water in the veſſel R to run out freely. 
At the fame time that the cock 8 is opened, the water 
in the ciſtern C runs through the pipe IJ, lifts up the 
clack L, and riſes in the veſſel D, which is as ſoon full 
as the veſſel R is empty. When all the water 1s out of 
the veſſel R, the balanced trough G riſes and ſhuts the 
cock S, and opens H; and as the water continually runs 
out from B, it ſoon fills the ciſtern C, and goes down 
the pipe E, and repeats the ſame operation as before, en- 
forcing the water up the pipe M, out at the orifice O, 
and ſo continues the firſt apparatus as long as the water 
runs out at the cock 3. © 

The ſecond apparatus is worked in the ſame manner, 
excepting that inſtead of the trough or reſervoir A, and 
the water's running out of the cock B, the water runs 
out of the orifice 0. of the pipe M in the firſt apparatus 
into the ciſtern c, and ee the pipe i, &c. 
Plate L. fig. 2. is a hand machine, works by power of 
expanſion and condenſation of air; will force up any 
quantity of water, in proportion to the ſize and ſtrength 
of.the veſſels, which conſiſt of a boiler A, its pipe B, and 
its cock t; on the cover of A is faſtened a funnel C, with 
the gage pipe ; D, D, D, is the ſteam-pipe; which 
goes from the boiler A to the receiver E; G is a large 
cock, faſtened to the pipe W W, Which lets water run 
from the ciſtern H into the receiver E; F is an air-cock; 
1 18 a little cock which lets water run from the clack- box 
L. through RR and B, to feed the boiler A; M is a 
communicating pipe from the receiver E to the clack- 
box I.; N is a conducting pipe, through which the 
water is made to rife and fall out of the orifice O; P, P, 
arc the coinmunicating rods pinned to ihe turn-keys of 
the above mentioned cocks; Q js the handle with which 
the cocks are opened and ſhut; F is a cock to let water 


- 


out from the boiler. | 


To make this machine work, the handle Q._ mult be 
_ hoiſted up, which puſhes the cummunicating rods P P, 
and opens the air-cock F, the cock G (which G lets 
Water run from the ciſtern H into the receiver E) and 
the little cock I, which is to feed the boiler A. When 
the water begins to run out of the cock F, the handle 
(2. muſt Immediately be puſhed down, which ſhuts the 
cocks I, G, and F. Water muſt then be poured into 
the funnel C; which water falls into the boiler A, till 
 1triles up to the orifice of the gauge pipe 4; then the 
funnel cock muſt be ſhut. © 1 | 

Fire now muſt be made-under the boiler A, which 
makes the water boil and ſteam, to rife, and force itſelf 
through the pipe D DD, on the air which is upon the 
ſurface of the water in the receiver E; which air preſſes 
the Water down, and through the pipe M, raiſes the 
3 runs up N, and out at the orifice O, till all 
5 er is expelled from the receiver E, when the air 

antaneouſly follows, and cauſes a great guſh of water 


to the orifice of the pipe E; then the balanced 


— 
13 4 - . 


and thus may the machine be kept working as long as 


fire is under the boiler A. | : 


gardens with water; the effects of it are ſimple, and may 
be conceived by the meaneſt capacities. VE 

Plate L. fig. 3. This machine is made to work by the 
powers of condenſion and expanſian ; the firſt of theſe 
powers have the advantage of raiſing water into a cylinder 
of any fize, even if it could be made to contain a thou- 


height to which it can make water riſe, 
This engine conſiſts of a boiler A; a cylinder B; a 


box E; conducting pipe F, with its reſervoir G. his 
the ſteam- cock; i is the injecting- cock; g is a valve- 


pipe; pp is the ſteam- pipe; J is an air cock and valve; 
m is a turn- key, and & a floater faſtened to the turn- key 
n; is a cock made uſe of occaſionally, to let off air; 2 
is a cock to let out water from the boiler. | | 

To ſet this machine at work, water mult be poured 
into the reſervoir G till it is full; then the cock q muſt 


funnel v, till it riſe in the boiler A, up to the orifice of 
the gauige-pipe, &c. | | 

Now fire muſt be made under the boiler A, which. 
makes the water 1n it to boil, ſteam to riſe, which runs 
through the pipe p p, into the cylinder B, and forces all 
the air out of the cock 4; then the ſteam follows with 
great noiſe and velocity. A few ſeconds after this ſteam 
has ſhewed its force, the cock q muſt be ſhut, and im- 
mediately the handle R muſt be puſhed up a quarter of a 


and inſtantaneouſly opens the cock g, ſhuts h, opens 
the injection- cock i, and the boiler's little feeding cock 
#. The opening of the cock g lets the ſteam off from 
the boiler A; which fteam was ſtopped from going into 
the cylinder B, by the cock / being ſhut; the cock z 


upper part of the cyhnder B, and daſhes on all fides 
trom the pipe s; condenſes the hot ſteam, and cauſes a 
vacuum in the cylinder B, which immediately forces 
the water to ruſh up the ſuction-pipe D, lifts up the 
under clack w, runs through the pipe C into the cylin- 
der B, and riſes till it comes to the floater X, which is 
at the end of the turn- key ; which floater riſing, opens 
the valve- cock J, that lets the air force itſelf into the cy- 
linder B with great noiſe, and ſtops the water from going 
higher. While the condenſation is forming, the little 
cock & is open, which lets water run through the pipe u, 
and up O into the boiler A. As ſoon as the noiſe 1s 
over of the air's forcing itſelf in at the valve-cock /, 
(which is the ſign that the condenſation has no more 
power) the handle R muſt be pulled down, which ſhuts 
and i, and opens hand g; the doing of which lets the 
ſteam preſs on the air, and force the water down the cy- 
linder B, through the pipe C, preſſes on the clack w, 
riſes up F, and runs out at G. At the ſame time the 
floater X falls, and ſhuts the cock /; and when the water 
is down to the level of the pipe C, the air ruſhes vio- 
lently up the pipe F, with great noiſe, and cauſes a guſh 
of water to fly out 20 or 30 feet above the reſervoir 
G; then finiſhes the power of expanſion, to begin that 
of condenſation ; both which can be renewed when de- 
fired, if fire is kept under the boiler. 

This machine is more proper than the. faſt for ſup- 
plying houſes and gardens with water, as there is no need 
of a ſpring of water to fill the receiver, the condenſation 
being able to bring up the water 25 feet before it is puſhed 
by the ſtream. - 

Plate LI. fig. 1, 2. This machine works itſelf by the 
powers of condenſation and expanſion. It confiſts of a 
boiler A, with the ſteam-pipe B B; a cylinder C; two 
cylindrical boxes D and E; an upper floater F, and an 
under one G; a communicating pipe H, a clack barrel 
I, and a fuction-pipe L; the boiler's feeding-cock M, 


pipe PP; the conducting- pipe Q, and the reſervoir R. 
In the boiler A is a gauge- pipe a, with the funnel- cock 
5. On the firſt limb of B is a valve- cock c: d 1s the 
ſteam. In the regulating box D is a valve e, and its 


* Nay of the orifice O; after which the handle B 
Vol. N * to begin another operation :;., 


cock f. On the inſide ſquare of the key of the cock f 
is faſtened the arm g; to its end hangs a floater F (as in 


fg. a2.) 


ſand tons; but this power of condenſion is limited in the 
communicating pipe C; a ſuction- pipe D; with a clack- 


cock; 41s the boiler's ſmall leading cock; o is the boiler's 


be opened; after which, water muſt be poured into the 


circle, which moves the communicating rods 5, y, y, 


with its pipe NN T; the injection- cock O, with its 


This engine is very proper for ſupplying houſes or | 


being open, lets fly a jet of cold water, which ſtrikes the 


V 


= 
> SI" 8 _ - 
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MAC MAC 


ol 23-7140 #7 2694 ee Nins rr ee Jroess as {foe {7 1 : 
fig. 2.) ; on the outſide ſquare of the key of the cock / is. linder cracked, atid let out the dir and ſteam, whit pre. 
an arm loaded with a leaden bob h; i is another arm on f vented any further experiments on caſt iron. Ever ſince 
the ſame ſquare, which has a hole at its end, to let the he has made uſe of copper, and has found that veſit1; of 
rod u flip through. it. In the regulating box E is the the 20th part of that chickneſs have fupported 28009 
ſquare of the key of the under valve-cock J, to which is | weight without burſting. 
faſtened the arm 9, at the end of which is a hole to let F ſurmounted the principal difficulty, the 
the rod r flide through; m is the valve; z is the loaded reſt, if any yet remain, will be eaſily conquered, and the 
arm; e is the ketch-arm, with its hook Y; is a pipe to finventor rewarded in proportion to the pins he has 
conduct the air and ſteam through the cock /, and out at | taken to bring ſuch uſeful machines to perfection. 
the valve ; „, , t, are. communicating rods from the} MACHINERY, in epick and dramatick poetry, i; 
turn- keys of the different cocks; n is a rod which hangs | when the poet introduces the uſe of machines, or brings 
by a pin, at the end of one of the turn-keys of the cock | ſome ſupernatural being upon the ſtage, in order to folye 
4, and runs through the hole in the arm :; w is a pin |ſoine difficulty, or to perform ſome exploit out of the 
at the end of the rod «; c is a cock to let out the water|reach of human power. The ancient dramatick poets 
from the boiler Aa. 3 I .ꝑnever made uſe of machines, unleſs where there was an 
Jo fet this machine at work, the cock M and O muſt | abſolute neceffity for ſo doing; whence the precept of 
be ſhut, and their turn-keys ſtand as they appear, in fig. 1. Horace, e $46 Qt 
then water muſt be poured into the refervoir K till it is 2 „ 5 
full; after which, ba cl muſt be poured into the funnel | *r ag ai, ai d rsus vindice wedus 
5, which falls into the boiler A; when the water is up] _ 1 1 | 
the orifice of the gauge pipe a, the cock 5 muſt be ſhut; It is quite otherwiſe with epick poets, who introduce 
then the regulating bob muſt be overſet (as in fg. 2.) machines in every part of their poems; ſo that nothing 
the pin y being taken out of the rod ?, that all the rods is done without the intervention of the gods. in Mil. 


and turn- keys may be in the ſituation they appear in at 
fig. 1. the cock / being then open. i 
_ Fire muſt now be made under the boiler A, to gene- 

into 


ton's Paradiſe Loſt, by far the greater part of the actors 
are ſupernatural perſonages. Homer and Virgil do no- 
thing without them ; and in Voltaire's Henriade, the 
poet has made excellent uſe of St. Louis. 


rate ſteam, which forces itſelf through the pipe B g St | 
the» cylinder C. riſes up s, runs through the cock ,]. As to the manner in which theſe machines ſhould act, 


is ap the valve , in going out; the ſteam follows with [it is ſometimes inviſibly, by ſimple inſpirations and ſug- 
reat noiſe. A few ſeconds after, the turn-key x muſt]geſtions ; ſometimes by actually appearing under ſome 
4 puſhed down (as in /g. 2.) and the pin y muſt im- human form; and, laſtly, by means of dreams and ora- 
mediately be put in its place, which opens mz and O, cles, which partake of the other two. However, all theſe 
ſhuts 4, and opens c; raiſes the rod » and its pin w to ſhould be ſo managed as to keep within the bounds of 
the level of the centre of the key of the valve- cock F. probability. | | 
In opening c, it lets off the ſteam from the boiler A;; MACKREL, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of ſcomber, 
on ihutting 4, it ſtops the ſteam from going into the] with five pinnules at the extremity of the back, and a 
cylinder C; in opening O, it lets cold water jet out off ſpine at the anus. 
the pipe P, into the cylinder C; in opening M, it lets MACROCOSM, the great world, or univerſe, in 
water run through the pipe N N, and up T, to feed the | contradiſtinction to man, called microcoſm, as contain- 
boiler A. | | ing a world of wonders within himſelf. | 
From the cold water jetting out of holes in P (as in} MACULEZ, in aſtronomy, dark ſpots appearing on 
fg. 2.) it condenſes all the hot ſteam in the cylinder C, the luminous faces of the fun, moon, and even ſome of 
and cauſes a vacuum, which makes the atmoſphere preſs | the planets; in which ſenſe they ftand contradiſtinguithed 
on the valve , and on the water (in which the ſuction- | from faculæ. See FacuLz. 
Pipe is immerged) which riſes with great velocity in the] Theſe ſpots are moſt numerous and eaſily obſerved in 
pipe L, lifts up the clack 3, runs N into the the ſun. It is not uncommon to fee them in various 
cylinder C, makes he floater riſe and puſh up the arm] forms, magnitudes, and numbers, moving over the fun's 
, Which turns a:.d ſhuts the cock J; raiſes the arm , [diſk. They were firſt of all diſcovered by the Lyncean 
overſets the bob arm , and puts the under regulator in |aſtronomer Galileo, in the year 1610, ſoon after he had 
the ſituation it appears in fig. 1. The floater G can riſe | finiſhed his new invented teleſcope. That theſe ſpots 
no further, it being faſtened to a chain of a fixed length; adhere to, or float upon, the ſurface of the ſun, is evi- 
but the water keeps riſing till it comes up to the floater F, | dent for many reaſons. *' 1. Many of them are obſerved 
which puſhes up the arm g, (as in fig. 2.) and overſets | to break out near the middle of the ſun's diſk ; others 
the bob /, (as in fig. 1.) and entirely opens the cock /, to decay and vaniſh there, or at ſome diſtance from his 
which lets the cock run in freely to lift up the valve e, limb. 2. Their apparent velocities are always greate 
and ſtops the water from riſing higher, as well as termi- | over the middle of the diſk, and gradually flower from 
nates the power of condenſation. thence on each fide towards the limb. 3. The thape of 
When the arm :, has pulled down the pin ww, (as in] the fpots varies according to their poſition on the ſeveta 
fig. 2.) which ſhuts c, O, and M, and opens d, the parts of the diſk : thoſe which are round and broad in 
ſteam runs into the cylinder C, which preſſes on the] the middle, grow oblong and ſlender as they approac 
air, and forces the water to run through H, loads and | the limb, according as they ought to appear by the rules 
ſhuts the clack 3, raiſes the clack 5, paſſes up the pipe | of opticks. = = c 
Q, and runs out at R. As the water is falling in the] By comparing many obſervations of the intervals 0 
cylinder C, it makes the floater F deſcend, and hang by | time in which the ſpots made their revolution, by Galt 
the arm g, (as in fig. 2.) which from its weight turns |leo, Caſſini, Scheiner, Hevelius, Dr. Halley, Dr. Der- 
the key and ſhuts the cock The waters falling lower, [ham, and others, it is found that 27 days, 12 hours, 
the floater G goes down, and makes the pin 2 pull the [20 minutes, is the meaſure of one of them at a men 
inſide arm 9, which overſets the bob arm », and the but in this time the earth deſcribes the angular mo 
ketch arm e, whoſe hook p, preſſes on y, (as in fg. 1.) [of 26* 22', about the ſun's centre; therefore tay, as tne 
and pulls down the rod 7, which opens the cocks, M [angular motion of 360 2622“, is to 300 {o 1s - 
and O, ſhuts 4 and opens c, and cauſes an immediate days, 12 hours, 20 minutes, to 25 days, 15 ours, I” 
condenſation and vacuum, which renews another opera- minutes; which, therefore, is the time of the ſun's Ic 
tion as before, and ſo will continue as long as fire is kept | volution about its axis. Fg | FA 
under the boiler A. ? | | As to the magnitude of the ſpots, they are Very Dn 
Mr. Blakey adds, that when he began to compoſe his | fiderable, as will appear if we obſerve that ſome 5 
machines at large, he was ꝓerſuaded to make ule of caſt [are fo large as to be plainly viſtble to the nake 2% 
iron; and accordingly he made a cylindrical boiler of | thus Galileo ſaw one of them in the year 1612; ww 
155 : . | p 6 os N 5 8 * wt n that thus 
24 inches diameter and 10 feet long, with a receiver and | Martin aſſures us, that he knew two gentleme he con- 
pipes of the ſame metal; the boiler was about an inch | viewed them within a few years paſt; went por 
and a half thick, which being ſurrounded with fire, |cludes, that theſe ſpots muſt therefore ſubten > GH 4h, 
cauſed a great quantity of ſteam; but when the ſteam an angle of one minute. Now the diameter jt 7 90 
raiſed up the water with a force of about 4980, and the f if removed to the ſun, would ſubtend an 185 90 m0 
cold water was injected to cauſe a condenſation, the cy- 20% lo that the diameter of a ſpot, juſt vil * 
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MAD 


naked eye, is, 


or as three to one; an 


to 1; bu 
fuperficies; Whence the 


| ſurface of the earth, as 9 
{av 


to the diameter of the earth, as 60 to 20, 


d, therefore, the furface of the 


ot. if circular, to a great circle of the earth, is as 
; t four great circles are equal to the earth's 


furface of the ſpot is, to the 
to 4, or as 22 to 1. Gaſſendus 


s he ſaw a ſpot whote diameter was equal to 2 of 
that of the ſun, and therefore ſubtended an angle at the 


eye of 13 its ſurface Was therefore 5 times larger than 


me ſurface of the whole 
What theſe ſpots are, 


earth. EL, 
it is preſumed, no body can tell; 


MAD 


ceed from an hereditary diſpoſition ; from violent diſor- 


— of tha mind, eſpecially long continued grief, ſadneſs, 


anxiety, dread, and terror; from cloſe ſtudy and intenſe 
application of mind to one ſuhjeR ; from narcotick and 
ſtupefying medicines; from previous diſeaſes, eſpecially 
acute fevers; from a ſuppreſſion of bemorrhages, and 
omitting cuſtamary bleeding ; from exccffive cold, eſpe- 
cially of the lower parts, which forces the blood to the 
lungs, heart, and brain; and from violent anger, which 
will change melancholy into madneſs. 

It is evident from obſervation, that the blood of ma- 


; 


but they ſeem to be rather thin ſubſtances than ſolid | niack patients is black, and hotter than in the natural 


bodies, becauſe they loſe the appearance of ſolidity in 
going off the diſk of the ſun : they reſemble ſomething | 
of the nature of ſcum or ſcoria, fwimming on the fur-| 
face, which are generated and diſſolved by cauſes little 
known to us: but whatever theſe ſolar ſpots are, it is 
certain they are produced from cauſes very inconſtant 
and irregular ; for Scheiner ſays he frequently ſaw 50 
at once, but for 20 years after ſcarce any appeared. And 


Rate ; that the ſerum ſeparates more ſlowly and in a leſs 
quantity than in healthy perſons; and that the excre- 
ments are hard, of a dark red or greyith colour, and the 
urine light and thin, | 


The antecedent ſigns of madneſs are a redneſs and e "0 


fuſion of the eyes with blood, a tremulous and inconſtant 
vibration of the eye-lids, a change of diſpoſition and be- 
haviour, ſupercilious looks, a haughty carriage, diſ- 


in this century the ſpots were very frequent and nume-Idainful expreſſions, .a grinding of the teeth, and unac- 


rous till the year 1741, when, for three years ſuccefſively, 
very few appeared ; and now, fince the year 1744, they 
have again appeared as uſual. | 

Theſe maculz are not peculiar to the fun, they have 
been obſerved in all the planets. Thus Venus was ob- 
ſerved to have ſeveral by Signior Bianchini, in the year 
1726. As in Venus, ſo in Mars, both dark and bright: 
ſpots have been obſerved, firſt by Galileo, and afterwards; 
by Caſſini, &c. Jupiter has had his ſpots obſervable 
ever fince the invention and uſe of the large teleſcopes. 
Saturn, by reaſon of his great diſtance on one hand, = 

Mercury, by reaſon of his ſmallneſs and vicinity to tt 


countable malice to particular perſons; alſo little ſleep, 
a violent head-ach, quickneſs of hearing, incredible 
{trength, infenfibility of cold; and in women, an ac- 
cumulation of blood in the breaſts, in the increaſe of this 


| diſorder. 


Diſeaſes of the mind have ſomething in them ſo diffe- 
rent from other diſorders, that they ſometimes remit for 
a long time, but return at certain periods, efpecially 
about the ſolſtices. It may likewiſe be obſerved, that the 
raving fits of mad people, which keep the lunar periods, 
are generally accompanied with epileptick ſymptoms. 

This diſeaſe, when it is primary or idiopathick, is 


ſun on the other, have not as yet had any ſpots diſco-|worſe than the iymptomatick, that accompanies the hy{- 
vered on their ſurfaces, and conſequently nothing in re- terick or hypochondriack paſſion, which is caſily cured ; 


lation to their diurnal motions and inclinations of their 
axis to the planes of their orbits can be known, which 
circumſtances are determined in all the other planets, as 
well as in the ſun, by means of theſe maculæ. 
The ſpots, or maculæ, obſervable on the moon's ſur- 
face, ſeem to be only cavities or large caverns, on which 
the ſun ſhining very obliquely, and touching only:therr 
upper edge with his light, the deeper places remain with 
out light; but as the ſun riſes higher upon them, they 
receive more light, and the ſhadow or dark parts grow 
ſmaller and ſhorter, till the ſun comes at laſt to ſhine 
directly upon them, and then the whole cavity will be 
illuſtrated : but the dark, duſky ſpots, which continue 
always the ſame, are ſuppoſed to proceed from a kind of 
matter or ſoil which retle&s leſs light than that of the 
other regions. See: MoOoN. | 
MADDER, Rubia, in 'botany, a genus of plants, 
Whole flower is monopetalous, campanulated, and di- 
vided into four ſegments ; it hath four ſubulated filaments, 
which are ſhorter than the corolla; theſe are topped by 
imple antheræ. The fruit conſiſts of two ſmooth ber- 
nies growing together, each containing a ſingle, roundiſh, 
umbilicated ſeed. | ; 
Madder is cultivated in vaſt quantities in ſeveral parts 
of Holland ; the Dutch ſupply all Europe with it, -and 
make a great advantage by trading in it. What they 
{end over, for che uſe of the dyers, is ground into a 
coarle powder, of which there are two kinds: the one 
15 the whole root ground, and the other is that which is 
firſt cleaned from the cortica} part, and then ground to a 
powder ; this laſt is of a paler and more agreeable colour. 
In medicine, the root is attenuant, and has the credit 
of being a vulnerary of the firſt rank. It is given in 
chronical caſes, where there are obſtructions of the viſ- 
eka; and is good in the jaundice, dropſy, and obſtruc- 
wy of the ſpleen ; its doſe is from 5 grains to 15, but is 
com given ingly. Madder has one very uncommon 
property, that is, it will turn the bones red of thoſe 
anmals that have fed upon it ſome time. | 
f MADNES Sd, Mania, a moſt dreadful kind of deli- 
rium, without a fever. | | 
_ As and madneſs may very juſtly be eonſidered 
* . ya nearly allied; for they: have both the ſame 
5, , = 15, an exceſſive congeſtion of blood in the 
2 ey only differ. in degree, and with reſpect to 
ime of invaſion; melancholy being the primary diſ- 


as is that alſo which ſucceeds intermitting fevers, a ſup- 
preſſion of the menſes, of the lochia, of the hemor- 
rhoids, or which is occaſioned by narcoticks. When the 
paroxyſms are flight in the idiopathick kind, the cute is 
not very difficult; but if it is inveterate, and-has but 
thort remiſſions, it is alnioſt incurable. Sometimes. this 
diſeaſe terminates by critical excretions of blood from 
the noſe, uterus, or anus; ſometimes diarrhœas and 
dyſenteries will terminate theſe diſorders; and puſtules, 
ulcers, and the itch, have alſo done the lame. As to 
the cure, bleeding is the moſt efficacious of all renicdies ; 
and where there is a redundance of thick grumous blood, 
a vein is firſt to be opened in the foot, a few days after 
In the arm; then in the jugular vein, or one in the noſ- 
trils with a ſtraw ; and laft of all the frontal vein, with 


a blunt lancet, for fear of hurting the pericranium. 


Tepid baths made of rain or river water are alſo conve- 
nient; and before the patient enters the bath, he- ſhould 
have cold water poured on his head. Purgatives ate 
likewiſe uſeful; but the lenient are to be preferred to 
the draſtickx: thus manna, caſſia, rhubarb, cream of tar- 
tar, or tartar vitriolate, are moſt convenient, when the 
diſeaſe ariſes from the hypochondriack paſſion, -a ſtagna- 
tion of the blood in the inteſtines, or in the ramifica- 
tions of the vena portæ, eſpecially when taken in decoc- 


in an alterative manner. Some kinds of- mineral waters 
are alſo highly efficacious in melancholy madneſs: but 
nothing is better for removing the cauſe of theſe diſor- 
ders, than depurated mercury. Particular medicines 
among vegetables, are balm, betony, vervain, brook- 
lime, ſage, worm-wood, flowers of St. John's wort, of 
the lime- tree, and eamphire; from animals, afs's blood; 
among minerals, ſteel, -cinnabar, ſugar of lead, and the 
calx and tincture of filver. Hoffman is of opinion, that 
nothing better deſerves the name of a ſpecifick in theſe 
diſeaſes than motion and exerciſe, when duly propor- 
tioned to the ſtrength of the body. Sedative medicines 
are good, but not opiates and nareotieks, for theſe induce 
ſtupidity and folly: thoſe that are good in an epilepſy, 


will be here beneficial, ſuch as caſtor, ſhavings of hartſ- 


horn, the roots and ſeeds of pieny, antiepileptick pow- 
ders,” the valerian root, flowers of the lily of the valley, 
and of the lime-tree. Boerhaave ſays, the principal 


keeping the patient there as long as he can bear it. As 
2 high degree of. the teh has terminated theſe diſorders, 


diſeaſes ſu 


- 


eaſe, of which madneſs is the augmentation. Both chele 


Ppoſe a eakneſs of the brain which may prof 


ie may be proper to make idber in de back; but bliſters 
| 2 7 


tions and infuſions at repeated intervals, ſo as-to operate 


remedy for raving madneſs is dipping in thè ſea, and 
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ſhell-fiſh; from fiſh of a heavy and noxious quality; 


are loaded, and are fixed with the petards to the gates or 
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der of religious in the Romiſh church, dedicated to St. 


ration of images, worſhipped God only by fire, which 
they looked upon as the brighteſt and moſt glorious ſym- 


tural, and imagined them inſpired by ſome ſupernatural 


magians, drew on it that ill ſignification which the word 


in Perſia, under the denomination of Gaurs, where they 
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eentrary to Shaw's opinion, are prejudicial; for by ſti- 
mulating the nervous membranes and the dura mater, 
they increaſe the ſpaſmodick ſtricture, and the motion of 
the groſs and bilious blood through the head and the 
other parts of the body. 1 
As to the diet, the patient ſhould carefully abſtain 
from ſalt and ſmoked fleſh, whether beef or pork ; from 


from aliments prepared with onions and garlick: all which 
generate a thick blood. He ſhould, in general, eat no 
more than is ſufficient to ſupport nature. Small beer or 
cold pure water are the beſt drink; but ſweet and ſtrong 
wines are highly prejudicial, -as is alſo exceſſive ſmoak- 
ing tobacco. Change of air and travelling may be be- 
neficial. 3 | 

Madneſs, proceeding from the bite of a mad dog; ſee 
HyDROPHOBIA. | | Ea. 

MADREPORA, in botany, a genus of ſubmarine 
plants, of a ſtony hardneſs, but ſomewhat approaching 
to the form of other vegetables: it is compoſed of a main 
ſtem, and ſubdivided into a number of branches, which 
are full of holes or pores, in a radiated form. | 

MADRIER, in the military art, a long and broad 
plank of wood, uſed for ſupporting the earth in mining 
and carrying on a ſap, and in making coffers, caponiers, 
galleries, and for many other uſes at a ſiege. Madriers 
are alſo uſed to cover the mouths of petards, after they 


other places deſigned to be forced open. 
MADRIGAL, in the Italian, Spaniſh and French 


poetry, is a ſhort amorous poem, compoſed of a num- 


ber of free and unequal verſes, neither confined to the | 


regularity of a ſonnet, nor point of an epigram, but only 
conſiſting of ſome tender and delicate thought, expreſſed 
with a beautiful, noble, and elegant ſimplicity. 
MAMACTERION, waywihewy, in ancient chro- 
nology, the fourth month of the Athenian year, conſiſt- 
ing of only 29 days, and anſwering to the latter part of 
September and the beginning of October. | 
MAGAS, in ancient muſick, the name of two inſtru- 
ments, the one a ſtringed kind, and the other a kind of 
flute, which is ſaid to have yielded very high and very 
low ſounds at the ſame time. © = 
Macas allo ſignifies the bridge of any inſtrument. 
MAGAZINE, a place in which ſtores are kept of 
arms, ammunition, proviſions, &c. Every fortified 
town ought to be furniſhed with a large magazine, 


which ſhould contain ſtores of all kinds, ſufficient to 


enable the garriſon and inhabitants to hold out a long 
ſiege, and in which ſmiths, carpenters, wheel-wrights, 
&c. may be employed in making every thing belonging 
to the artillery, as carriages, waggons, &c. . | 
MAGAZINE Ha Ship of War, a ſmall ſtore-houſe in 
the after or fore part of a ſhip's hold, where the gun? 
powder is ſtowed, and filled into cartridges, bombs, gre- 
nadoes, &c. by the gunner and his mates, ready for en- 
gagement. | 


MAGDALEN, or Nuns sf St. MAGDALEN, an or- 


Mary Magdalen, and ſometimes called Magdalenettes. 
Theſe chiefly conſiſt of courtezans, who quitting their 
profeſſion, devote the reſt of their lives to repentance 
and mortification. | . 

MAGI. or MaGtANs, an ancient religious ſect in 
Perſia, and other eaſtern countries, who maintained that 
there were two principles, the one the cauſe of all good, 
the other the cauſe of all evil: and abomunating the ado- 


bol of Oromaſdes, or the good god; as darkneſs is the 
trueſt ſymbol of Arimanius, or the evil god. The prieſts 
of the magi were the moſt ſkilful mathematicians and 
philoſophers of the ages in which they lived, inſomuch 
that a learned man and magian became equivalent terms. 
The vulgar looked on their knowledge as more than na- 


power; and hence, thoſe who practiſed wicked and 
miſchievous arts, taking upon themſelves the name of 


magician now bears among us. This ſe& ſtill ſubſiſts 


watch the ſacred fire with the greateſt care, and never 


M A G 
MAGIC originally ſignified only the knorwledpe yg 
the more ſublime parts of philoſophy; but as the magi 
likewiſe, profeſſed aſtrology, divination and ſorcery, the 
term magick became odious, being uſed to fignify an vn. 
lawtul diabolical kind of ſcience, acquired by the aſſiſt. 
ance of the devil and departed fouls. - 
Natural magick is only the application of natural phi. 
loſophy to the production of ſurprizing, but yet natural 
effefts. The common natural magick, found in bock; 
gives us {ome trifling traditions of the ſympathies and 
atitipathies of things, or of their occult and peculiar 
properties, which are uſually. intermixed with many 
childith, experiments, admired rather for their diſguite 
than for themſelves. | 6.04 | 
Mac1ck Square, a ſquare figure formed of a ſeries of 
numbers in arithmetical progreſſion, diſpoſed into ſuch, * 
parallel and equal ranks, as that the ſums of each row, a 
well diagonally as laterally, ſhall be equal. | 
MAGISTERY, in chymiſtry, commonly denotes x 
white powder, prepared of certain ſubſtances by precipi- 
tation. Theſe ſubſtances are either of the mineral kind 
as earth, ſtones, &c. or vegetables, as herbs, reſins, Ke. 
or animals, as bones, horns, and cruſtaceous parts, The 
method of preparing it is thus: take the ſubſtance from 
which you deſign to prepare the magiſtery, and bruiſe or 
break it groſly; then pour thereon a proper liquor, au 
acid, &c. in order to its ſolution or extractiou. The 
ſolution is precipitated by an effuſion of the liquor, ot 
by the matter by whoſe force that of the ſolvent is 
blunted ; the precipitated powder may be waſhed, if ne- 
ceſſary, with common water, and afterwards gently dried. 
MacisTERY V Biſmuth, is made by diſſolving bif- 
muth in ſpirit of nitre, and pouring on it ſalt water, 
which precipitates the magiſtery to the bottom. | 
| MAaGISTERY of Lead is made by diſſolving ſaccharum 
ſaturni in diſtilled vinegar, and then precipitating it 
with oil of tartar per diliquium. | 5 
MaGISsTERY of Refins, or reſinous extracts of ſcam- 
mony, jalap, &c. are made by diſſolving the matter in 
ſpirit of wine, and precipitating it with water, Mr, 
Boyle takes magiſtery to conſiſt in a preparation of a 
body, whereby it is converted, by means of ſome ad- 
Jtament,- into a body of a different kind, as when iron 
or copper is turned into cryſtals of Mars and Venus. 
MAGISTRATE, any publick officer to whom the 
executive power of the law is committed, either wholly 
or in part; 5 | | 
MAGNA CHARTA, the great charter of the liber- 
ties of England, and the baſis of our laws and privileges, 
This charter may be ſaid to derive its origin from king 
Edward the confeſſor, who granted ſeveral privileges to 
the chureh and ſtate by charter: theſe liberties and pri- 
vileges were allo granted and confirmed by king Henry J. 
by a celebrated great charter, now loſt; but which was 
confirmed or re-enacted by king Henry II. and John. 
Henry III. the ſueceſſor of this laſt prince, after having 
cauſed twelve men to make enquiry into the liberties 
of England in the reign. of Henry I. granted a new 
charter, which was the ſame as the preſent magna charts; 
this he ſeveral times confirmed, and as often broke; 
till in the 3) year of his reign, he went to Weit- 
minſter-hall, and there, in the preſence of the no- 
bility and biſhops, who had lighted eandles in their 
hands, magna charta was read, the king all the while 
holding his hand to his breaſt, and at laſt folemn!y 
ſwearing faithfully and inviolably to obſerve all the thing 
therein contained, &c. then the biſhops extinguiſhing 
the candles, and throwing them on the ground, they 
all cried out, · Thus let him be extinguiſhed, and ſtink 
in hell, who violates this charter.“ It is obſerved, not- 
withſtanding the ſolemnity of this confirmation, king 
Henry, the very next year, again invaded the rights 5 
his people, till the barons entered into a War galt 
him, when, after various ſucceſs, he confirm tus 
charter, and the charter of the ſoreſt, in the 52 yu 
of his reign. This excellent charter, ſo equitable — 
beneficial to the fubject, is the moſt ancient Written 0 
in the kingdom: by 25 Edw. I. it is ordained, wy 
ſhall be taken as the common law; and by 43 Edu. Ill. 
all ſtatutes made againſt it are declared to be void. don 
; MAGNESIA, or MANGANESE, in natural ift. 
ec the article MANGANESE. | 
MaAGNnzs1a ALBA, in the materia medica, 2 


ſuffer it to be extinguiſhed. 
3 a 
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white earth, ſoluble readily in all acids, the vitriolick as 
well as. the others, into a bitter purgative liquor; and 


not convertible by fire into quick lime. 


| 


This carth has not hitherto been found naturally p a ö 


or in a ſeparate ſtate: it was for ſeveral years a celebrated 
ſcret in the hands of fome particular perſons abroad, 
till its preparation was made publick by Lanciſi in the 
ear 1717, and afterwards by Hoffman in 1722. It was 
then extracted from the mother- ley, or the liquor which 
remains after the cryſtallization, of rough nitre, either 
by precipitation with a ſolution of alkaline ſalt; or by 
evaporating the liquor, and calcining the dry refiduum, 
ſo as to diſſipate the acids, by which the earth had been 


made diſſoluble. 


The magneſia is recommended by Hoffman as an uſe- 
ful antacid, a ſafe and inoffenſive laxative in doſes of a 
dram or two, and a diaphoretick and diuretick, when 
given in ſmaller doſes, as 15 or 20 grains. Since this 
time, it has of late come into great eltcem among us, 
particularly in heart-burns, and for preventing or re- 
moving the many diſorders which children are thrown 
into from a redundance of acid humouts in the firſt paſ- 
ſages. It is preferred, on account of its laxative quality, 
to the teſtaceous and other abſorbent earths, which, un- 
leſs gentle purgatives are given occaſionally to carry 
them off, are apt to lodge in the body, and occaſion a 
coſtiveneſs very detrimental toinfants,, It mutt be ob- 
ſerved, however, that it. is not the magneſia itſelf which 
proves laxative, bat the ſaline compound refulting from 
its coalition with acids: af there are no acid Juices in the 
ſtomach to diſſolve it, it has no ſenſible operation, and 
in ſuch ca es it may be rendered purgative by drinking 
any kind of acidulous liquors after it. All the other 
known ſoluble carths yield with acids, not purgative, but 
more or leſs aſtringent compounds. | 

MAGNET, Hagnes, loadſtone, in natural hiſtory, 
a very rich iron ore, found in large detached maſſes, of 
a duſky iron grey. often tinged with browniſh or redith, 
and when broken appearing ſomething like the common 
eme y. but leſs ſparkling. It is very heavy, conſider- 
ably hard, of a perfectly irregular and uneven ſurface, 
and of a firm ſtructure, but uſually with ſome porous 
irregularities within. It is found in England, and all 
other places where there are iron mines. | | 

The word 1s derived from a city in Lydia, called 
Magneſia, where this ſtone was firſt found. | 

This famous ſtone was well known to the ancients, 
but ſcarce any other property of it than of its attracting 
iron, as we may ſee in Pliny, b. 36. c. 16. However, 
it appears, that they knew ſomething of its communicat- 
ing virtue, particularly Plato, when deſcribing that fa- 
mous chain of iron rings put together, the firſt of which 
was held by a magnet; and Lucretius makes mention of 
the fame magnetick quality operating through the hardeſt 
bodies. But we do not ſee by any paſſage in their writ- 
ings, that they knew aay thing of the directive virtue of 

he loadſtone: and we are utterly in the dark as to the 
ume this diſcovery was firſt made, as-alſo when it was 
| applied to the uſe of navigation. It, however, appears, 
that this diſcovery was made before the year 1180. | 

The primary properties of the loadſtone are the fol- 
lowing: 1. Every loadſtone has two points, called poles, 
— the magnetick virtue. 2. One of theſe poles 

Tracts, the other repels iron, but no other body. 3. This 
3 the third {ſpecies of attraction, is communi- 
it ſtron 1 very copiouſſy by the touch, which renders 
In — 1 magnetick. 4. A piece of iron fo touched by 
nes INE, and nicely ſuſpended on a ſharp point, 
2 4 Ong to ſettle itſelf in a direction nearly 
= outh. 5. The end of the needle touched by 
; outh pole of the ſtone, will point northwards; 

nd the coz 
Oy the horizon, or be directed on the touched 
Si e 3 the earth's ſurface: this is called 
mung 4 needle. 7. This virtue. may allo be com- 

e <a to iron by a ſtrong attrition all one way. 
ing ho 9 or bars acquire a magnetick virtue by ſtand- 
virtue. 5 one poſition... 9. Fire totally deſtroys this 
d making the ſtone or iron red hot.' 10. This 
Power is exerted { F a a 
11. It is en bl enftbly to the diſtance of ſeveral feet. 
ſeveral cone... Continued through the ſubſtance of 
atiguous bodies or pieces of iron. 12. It per- 


es the pores of the hardeſt body. . | ually 
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MAG 
attracts the irdn In vacuo as in open air. Theſe alid 
many more are the properties of. a body, not more 
wonderful than uſeful to mankind: ea TY ot 
I he cauſe of the variation of the needle has remained 
hitherto without any demonſtrative diſcovery ; yet ſince 
them manifeſtly indicate the cauſe to be ſomewhere in the 
earth, it has given occaſion to philoſophy to frame hy- 
potheſes for a ſolution, which makes the earth a large or 


general magnet or loadſtone, of which all the leſs ones 


are but ſo many parts or fragments, and being poſſeſſed 
of the fame virtue, will, when left to move freely, have 
the ſame diſpoſition and ſimilarity of poſition, and other 
circumſtances. | | 

The moſt conſiderable of theſe hypotheſes is that of 
the late ſagacious Dr. Halley, which is this: the globe 
of the earth 1s one great magnet, having four magnetical 


lie near adjacent to any one of thoſe magnetical poles, 
the needle 1s chiefly governed thereby, the neareſt pole 
being always predominant over the more remote one. Of 


to be in the meridian of the land's end, which governs 
the variations in European Tartary and the North Sea ; 
the other he places in a meridian paſſing through Cali - 
fornia, about 15 degrees from the north pole of the 
world, which governs the needle in North America, 
and the ocean on either hide, In like manner he ac- 
counts for the variations in the ſouthern hemiſphere. 

The variation of the needle from the north and ſouth 
points of the horizon not being the ſame, but variable in 
different years, and in a diverſe manner, in different 
parts of the earth, made the doctor further conjecture, 
that two of the magnetick poles. were fixed, and two 
moveable; and 1n order to make this out, he ſuppoſes 
the external part of the earth to be a ſhell or cortex, con- 
taining within it a magnetick moveable nucleus of a glo- 
bular form, whoſe centre of gravity is the ſame with that 
of the earth, and moveable about the ſame axis. Now, 
if the motions of both the fhell and nucleus were the 
ſame, the poles of each would always have the ſame po- 
fition to each other; but he ſuppoſes the motion of the 
nucleus to he a very {mall matter leſs than that of the 
ſhell, which yet is ſcarce ſenſible in 365 revolutions; and, 
if ſo, the magnetick poles of the nucleus will by ſlow de- 
grees change their diſtance from the magnetick poles 
of the ſhell, and thus cauſe a variation in that needle's 
variation, which 1s governed by the moveable pole of 
the nucleus, while that variation which reſpects the fixed 
poles of the magnetick ſhell remains more conſtant; as 
in Hudſon's-bay the change is not obſerved to be near fo 
taſt as in theſe parts of Europe. 

The variation of the needle has, within a century paſt, 
undergone a remarkable alteration; for at London it was 
obſerved by Mr. Burrows, in the year 1580, to be 119 
15 caſt :. after that, in the year 1622, it was obſerved 
by Mr. Gunter to be but 6* eaſt. In the year 1634, 
Mr. Gellibrand obſerved it to be 4* 5 eaſt. In i659, it 
was obſerved by Mr. Bond to be nothing at all, that is, 
the needle pointed directly to the north. After this, in 


ward; and again, in the year 1692, he found it 6“ weſt. 
Since then, in the year 1722, Mr. Graham, by moſt 
accurate experiments, found it to be 14” 13, and at pre- 
ſent it is between 19 and 207 and in ſome places it has 
been found to be 23* weſtward. 

The ingenious Muſchenbroek has, with indefatigable 
pains and application, made experiments of the attrac- 
tions and repulſions of loadſtones in reſpect to iron and 
to each other, but could never find any regular propor- 


rary. 6. Needles touched by the ſtone, will þtion in the increaſe of attraction in their approach to, or 


decreaſe of attraction in their receſs from, one another; 
only that the force of the magnetick virtue did increaſe in 
the approach to, and diminiſh in the receſs from, the 


or eube of the diſtance reciprocally, nor in any propor- 
tion reducible to numbers; and therefore he very reaſon- 
ably conjectures, that the repulſions and attractions diſ- 
turb one another, ſo as to confound the proportion; nor 


matter, till a way be found, if ever it can be, of ſepa- 
2 che attracting from the repelling parts. | 


— 


$ 


* 


its declination, and inclination, or dipping, do both of 


poles or points of attraction, near each pole of the 
equator two; and that in thoſe parts of tlie world which 


the north poles, that which is neareſt to us he ſuppoſes 


the year 1672, Dr. Halley obſerved it to be 2 30 weſt-. 


ſtone, but not exactly as the diſtance, nor as the ſquare 


are we able to hope for any other rule concerning this 
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to ſuch invariable points as never to change place; for 
according to Mr. Boyle, the poles of a little bit of mag- 


., Zwxhereas, on the contrary, the two fimilar poles repel 
„ each, other... | 

phy a great number of experiments we alſo learn that 

the force of a magnet in attraction and repulſion reaches 

© ſometimes further, ſometimes not fo far. The activity 

_ © of Jaime reaches to fourteen feet, and that of others is in- 

-. "fenfible within eight or nine inches; the fphere of acti- 


its ever appearing that the heat, moifture, or drought of 
the air contribute any thing to this effect. No ſold or 


purpoſe try the magnet with ſeveral ſtee]-bars, and the 


| ſucceſſively. 4. The iron is much better impregnated 


cording to its length, than by rubbing it by the middle; 


MAG 


M A G 


3 


\ The poles of a loadſtone are not to be looked upon asfand the extremity which touches the pole laſt, retaing 


net may be changed by applying them to the more vigo- 
rous poles of another, as has been confirmed by Dr. 


Knight, who can change at pleaſure the poles of a na-|, 


the moſt virtue. g. A piece of poliſhed ſteel; or 2 bir 


of pointed iron, receives more virtue than a fimple — 


of iron of the ſame figure; and, cæteris paribus, a pier 
of iron that is long, ſmall and pointed, is more ſtron 15 
impregnated than that of any other form. | 8 


tural magnet, by means of iron bars magnetically im- f The communication of the magnetick virtue does Not 


pregnated. Upon gently cutting a magnet through the 
middle of its ax is, each piece becomes a compleat magnet; 
for the parts that were contiguous under the equate! 
before the magnet was cut, become poles, and even poles 
of different names; ſo that each piece may become equally: 


a north or ſouth pole, according as the ſection was made 


nearer the ſouth or north pole of the large magnet; and 
the fame thing would happen in any other ſub-divifions. 
But upon cutting a magnet longitudinally, there will 
then be four poles, the ſame as before the cutting; only 
that there ſhall be formed in each piece a new ax1s pa- 
rallel to the former, and more or lets in the inſide of the 
magnet. We find by experience, that two magnets at- 
tract each other by the poles of different denominations ; 


Ay 


* F 


vity is greater on certain days than on. others, without 


fluid body can any way hinder the mutual action of iron 
and a magnet upon each other, unleſs it be iron itſelf: 
nor does the excefiive heat of iron diminiſh theſe efſects, 
thougli the exceſſive heat of a magnet diminiſhes its vir- 
tue, at leaſt for a time. The attraction of a magnet 
newly dug out of a mine, makes it to take up only very 
ſmall pieces of iron; for which reaſon it muſt be armed 
in order to augment its force: befides this, the arming 
it unites, diretts, and condenſes its virtue towards its 
poles, and cauſes its emanations to tend entirely towards 
the maſs which is laid thereon. When you have deter- 
mined where the poles are, which you may exactly find 
by placing over the magnet a very fine ſhort needle, 
which will ſtand perpendicular over each pole, and no 
where elſe ; then you mutt file it very ſmooth at its poles, 


ſo that the axis ſhall have the greateſt length, yet without 


too much diminifhing its other dimenſions. 
To determine the proportions of the armour, the 
eater the force of the magnet 1s, the thicker mult the 
pieces of ſteel be of which it is to confift ; and for this 


greater weight it takes up with a ſteel-bar on, that bar is 
to be its armour. Though the attraction of an armed 
magnet appears confiderable, yet very weak caules deſtroy 
its effect in a moment; for inſtance, when an oblong 
piece of iron is attracted under the pole of an excellent 
magnet, and tle pole of a different denomination in an- 
other magnet that is weaker, is preſented to the lower end 
of this piece of iron, this weaker magnet will very 
ſtrongly take away the iron. In like manner, if the 
point of a needle be put under one of the poles of a mag- 
net ſo as to hang by its head, and preſent to this head 
any bar of iron by its upper end, the needle will imme- 
diately quit the magnet, in order to adhere to the bar; 
but if the needle hold by its head to the pole of the mag- 
net, then neither the bar of iron nor a weak magnet thall 
difengage it; and there is another ſhght circumſtance 
which makes an armed and vigorous loadſtone appear to 
have no more force, and that 1s the too great length of 
the iron which is to be raiſed by one of the poles. | 

In order to communicate the magnetick virtue effectu- 
ally, theſe methods are made uſe of: 1. It has been diſ- 
covered that iron rubbed upon one of the poles of the 
magnet, acquires a great deal more yirtue than from any 
other part thereof, and this is more conſiderable from 


an armed than a naked magnet. 2. The more gently 


the iron is preſſed, and the more it is preſſed againſt the 
pole, the more magnetical it becomes. 3. It is more 
convenient to impregnate iron'on one pole than on both 


by prefling it uniformly, and in the {ame direction, ac- 


A 


ſenſibly impair that of the loaditone ; though it has been 
obſerved that ſome magnets have communicated z greater 


power to iron to raiſe weights, than they had themſelves 
but without impairing their own force, or adding ny 
thing to the weight of the iron. As ſeveral ways hare 


been propoſed for recovering the decayed virtue of load. 
ſtones, but to little purpoſe, eſpecially that of keeping 


the ſtone conſtantly in ſteel filings, we ſhall here relate 
the remarkable experiment of Mr. Haac for this purpoſe 


as it was attended with great ſucceſs. This gentleman 
had a magnet weighing 14 oz. and a half, armed, which 
would take up 16 times its own weight ; but having laid 
it by for ſome years unuſed, it loſt a 4 part of its virtue 
or more; whereupon he hung as much weight to the 
ſtone as it would ſuſtain, and ſo left it for ſome weeks; 


then returning, he applied more weight to the former, 


which it very eaſily bore, and then repeating the addition 
of more weight at ſeveral periods, in the ſpace of about 
2 years, he found that the ſtone had not only recovered 
its former ſtrength, but increaſed it ſo far, that it would 
now take up more than 2olb. whereas at firft it would 
not take up 1 5lb. © |; 

Artificial MAGNETS, are ſteel bars impregnated with 
the virtues of the magnet, ſo that they poſſeſs all the pro- 
perties, and may be uſed inſtead of the natural loadſtone. 
There have been ſeveral methods propoſed for making 
artificial magnets; but none are equal to the following, 
which is the invention of the ingenious Mr. Canton, a 
gentleman well known to the learned world, and whom 
this diſcovery alone will render immortal: 

Procure a dozen bars; fix of ſoft ſteel, each 3 inches 
long, a + of an inch broad, and a g of an inch thick, 
with two pieces of iron, each half the length of one of 
the bars, but of the ſame breadth and thickneſs; and 
{ix of hard ſteel, each 55 inches long, half an inch 
broad, and 5 of an inch thick, with two pieces of iron 
of half the length, but the ſame breadth and thickneſs as 
one of the hard bars: and let all the bars be marked with 
a line quite round them at one end. 
Ihen take an iron poker and tongs (plate LII. fig. 1.) 
the larger they are, and the longer they have been uſed, 
the better; and fixing the poker upright between the 
knees, hold to it near the top one of the ſoft bars, having 
its marked end downward, by a piece of ſewing ilk, 
which muſt be pulled tight with the left hand, that the 
bar may not ſlide: then graſping the tongs with the right 
hand. a little below the middle, and holding them nearly 
in a vertical poſition, let the bar be ſtroked, by the lower 
end, from the bottom to the top, about ten times on 
each ſide, which will give it a magnetick power ſufficient 
to lift a ſmall key at the marked end: which end, if the 
bar was ſuſpended on a point, would. turn toward the 
north, and is therefore called the north pole, and the 
unmarked end is, for the ſame reaſon, called the ſouth 
pole of the bar. | , 
Four of the ſoft bars being impregnated after this 
manner, lay the other two (fig. 2.) parallel to each othet, 
at the diſtance of about a 3 of an inch, between the tho 
pieces of iron belonging to them, a north and a ſouth 
pole againſt each piece of iron: then take two of the four 
bars already made magnetical, and place them together, 
ſo as to make a double bar in thickneſs, the north pole 


of one even with the ſouth pole of the other; an 
ner as to 


on the middle of one of the parallel bars, the tW® 5 


ree Of 
four times the whole length of the bar, and Ape 


them from the middle of this, place them on er that in 


upward, and repeat the former operation: of ia, 
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done, take the two from between the pieces o 1 
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the two outermoſt of the touching bars in 
let the other two be the outermoſt of the 
four to touch theſe with : and this procefs being repeated 
till each pair of bars have been touched three or four 
times over, which will give them a conſiderable magne- 
tick power; put the half dozen together after the manner 
of the four (g. 25 8 5 —_ 8 pay of oo 
| lace between their irons at the diſtance o 
eee 5 inch from each other: then lay the ſoft 
bars afide; and with the four hard ones let the other 
two be impregnated { fig. 4) origins the 5 bars 
t the lower end near two tenths of an inch, to 
ich diſtance let them be ſeparated, after they are ſet 
on the parallel 7 _— ed ET 177 1 ere 
e taken off: this being obſerved, proceed accord- 
= 8 the method deſcribed above, till each pair have 
been touched two or three times over. But as this ver- 
tical way of touching a bar will not give it quite fo much 
of the magnetick virtue as it will receive, let each pair 
he now touched once or twice over, in their parallel 
ofition between the irons (plate LIII. fig. 1.) with two 
of the bars held horizontally, or nearly ſo, by drawing 
at the fame time the north of one from the middle over 
the ſouth end, and the ſouth of 35 ion whey = mid- 
e over the north end of a parallel bar; then, bringing 
ak to the middle again without touching the parallel 
bar, give three or four of theſe horizontal ſtrokes to 
ch fide. 
"The horizontal touch, after the vertical, will make 
the bars as ſtrong as they can poſhbly be made: as ap- 
pears by their not receiving any additional ſtrength, 
when the vertical touch 1s given by a greater number, 
and the horizontal by bars of aſuperior magnetick power. 
This whole proceſs may be gone through in about half 
an hour, and each of the larger bars, if well hardened, 
may be made to lift 28 troy ounces, and ſometimes more. 
And when theſe bars are thus yay oe they will 
ive to an hard bar, of the ſame ſize, its full virtue in 
bf than two minutes: and therefore will anſwer all the 
purpoſes of magnetiſm, in navigation and experimental 
philoſophy, much better than the loadſtone, which 1s 
well known not to have ſufficient power to 1 aro 
hard bars. The half dozen being put into a caſe (plate 
LIL. fg. 5.) in ſuch a manner, as that two poles of the 
Re may not be together, and their irons 
with them as one bar, they will retain the virtue they 
have received; but if their power ſhould, by making ex- 
periments, be ever ſo far impaired, it may be reſtored 
TOE any foreign aſſiſtance in of * Jeg 87 0 
it, out of curioſity, a much larger ſet of bars ſhould be 
required, theſe Will „„ to them a ſufficient 
power to proceed with, and they may in a ſhort time, by 
8 han method, be echt to their full ſtrength. 
e ſmith's manner of hardening ſteel is as follows: 
having cut a ſufficient quantity of To leather of old ſhoes 
into very ſmall pieces, he provides an iron pan, a little 
excceding the length of a bar, wide enough to lay two fide 
by fide without touching each other or the pan, and at 
leaſt an inch deep. This pan he nearly half fills with 
the bits of leather, upon which he lays the two bars, 
having faſtened to the end of each a {mall wire to take 
them out by : he then quite fills the pan with the lea- 
ther, and places it on a gentle flat fire, covering and 
ſurrounding it with charcoal. The pan being brought 
to ſomewhat more than a red heat, he keeps it ſo about 
half an hour, and then ſuddenly quenches the bars in a 
lage quantity of cold water. | | 
his ingenious gentleman reverts the poles of a natu- 
ral loadſtone by placing it in an inverted dire&ion, be- 
tween the contrary poles of two of his larger bars, laid 
down at ſome diſtance from each other, in the fame. 
3 ny continued ; without touching the ſtone with 
e 2 bars, and only by placing it, in the man- 
ntioned, between their poles, at the diſtance 
of about a quarter of an inch from either of them. 
Fe = A NETICAL, ſomething relating to the magnet, 
;n AGNETICAL Amplitude, is an arch of the horizon 
ercepted between the centre of the ſun-at his riſing or 


<tting, and the eaſt or weſt points of the compaſs : or it 


s the different riſing or ſetting of the ſun from the eaſt 


and placing 
their room, 


| 


|. 
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| comprehended between the ſun's azimuth circle and the 
magnetieal meridian ; or it is the diſtance of the ſun 
from the north or ſouth point of the compafss. 

MAGNETISM, the virtue or power that the magnet 
has of attrafting iron. For the primary properties of 
magnetiſm, fee MAGNET. | 

To which we ſhall add, that the fame pole of the 
loadſtone will communicate to a piece of iron the power 
of attracting or repelling the ſame end of a touched 
needle, by drawing it dieren ways thereon: or thus, 
if a piece of iron be drawn to the right hand and attracts, 
it will repel if drawn to the left, which is not a little 
wonderful. Mg 

By a ſmart ſtroke of a hammer on the untouched end 
of the dipping needle, the magnetick wcnn be cauſed 
to come all to that end from the other, ſo Fs to make 
it dip on that ſide, as much as it did on the other fide 
before: and, on the contrary, by ſuch a ſtroke, ſome- 
times, it may be made to dip much more on the touched 
end than before. Again, ſometimes by ftriking it, the 


— 


needle which dipped before, will be reſtored to its equi- 


librium, as if the virtue had made its eſcape, or were 
uniformly diffuſed over all the needle. So capricious are 
the phenomena of this amazing power. 5 855 
MAGNIFYING, in philoſophy, is applied to mi- 
croſcopes that make objects appear bigger than to the 
naked eye; which is done by the ſhewing them nearer, 
and by that means more of the parts than before were 
taken notice of. te 
MaGcxiFfyinc Glaſs, in opticks, a little convex lens, 
which, in tranſmitting the rays of light, inflects them 
ſo, as that the parallel ones converge, and thoſe which 
diverge become parallel; whereby objects, viewed through 
them, appear larger than to the naked eye. See LENS. 
MAGNITUDE, or QuaxrTiry, any thing locally 
continued, or that has ſeveral dimenſions. Its origin is 
a point, which, though void of parts, yet its flux forms 
a line, the flux of that a ſurface, and of that a body, &c. 
dee FLUXIONS. 1 No 
Literal MAGNITUDE, amagnitude expreſſed by letters. 
Numerical MAGNITUDE, that expretied by numbers. 
Broten MAGNITUDE, a fraction, or broken quantity. 
Complex MAGNITUDE, that formed by multiplication, 
[ncommenſurable MAGNITUDE, that which has no 
proportion to unity, | | 
Apparent MAGNITUDE of @ Hoch, in opticks, that 
meaſured by the optick or vifual angle, intercepted be- 
tween rays drawn from its extremes to the centre of the 
eye. So that whatever things are ſeen under the ſame, 
or equal angles, appear equal; & & contra. See the ar- 
ticle APPARENT. 


The apparent magnitudes of the ſun and moon, at 


riſing and ſetting, is a phænomenon that has extremely 
embarraſſed the modern philoſophers. According to the 
ordinary laws of viſion, they ſhould appear the leaſt, 
when neareſt the horizon, as being then fartheſt diſtant 
from the eye; and yet we find the contrary true in fact. 
F. Gouye advances the following conjecture, that when 
the laminaries are in the horizon, the neighbourhood of 
the carth, and the groſs vapours with which they are in- 
veloped, have the fame effelt with regard to us, as a wall, 
&c. placed behind a column, which in that caſe appears. 


bigger than when encompaſſed on all ſides with an illu- 


minated air. | 

MAGOPHONTIA, in antiquity, a feaſt among the 
Perſians, in memory of the expulſion of the magi. 

 MAHOMETANISM, or MAHoMETIS M, the ſyſ- 

tem of religion broached by Mahomet, and ſtill adhered 
to by his followers, who are the Turks, Perfians, ſeveral 
nations among the Africans, and among the E. Indians, 
See ALCOR AN. - 25 

The chief articles of the Mahometan creed are, that 
there is no other god but God, and that Mahomet wag 
ſent from God. To theſe articles the Mahometans have 
added that of bathing, and prayer ; which laſt they per- 
form five times a _ : they believe, with the Jews and 
Chriſtians, a reſurrection of the dead. 

MAIDEN, an edged inſtrument uſed at Edinburgh 
formerly, for beheading criminals. 

MAIDENHAIR, Aianthum, in botany, is one of 
the claſs of the er of Linnæus, and of that of 


or welt points of the compaſs. - £7 | 
AGNETICAL Azimuth, is an arch of the horizon, | 


the herbæ epiphylloſpermz of Mr. Ray. It is a large 


genus of plants, ompr ehending a great number of ſpe» 
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ttes; moſt of which have at one time or other, been re- 
cominended as medicines of great power ; at preſent, 
however, there are only, three of the ſpecies known in 
the ſhops, and theſe indeed but little uſed; theſe ate, 1. 
The true maidenhajr. 2. The large white maidenhair; 
and, 3. The little white maidenhair, or wall-rue. 

They all attehuate vifcid and tough humours, and at 


the ſame time obtund the two acrid ones, and have an, 
after aſtringency, by which they reſtore the fibres to their 


| 


true tone. They are good againſt crudities of the ſtomach, | 


and againſt diarrhceas, and other complaints arifing from 
that cauſe : they are, good alſo in all diſorders of the 
breaſt occaſioned by a viſcid phlegm, and in all obſtruc- 
tions of the viſcera, They are never truſted ſingly, 
however, in any of theſe caſes, but make a good ingre- 
dient among other decoctions, &c. intended to do ſervice 
in them. They are ſometimes given in a ſlight infuſion, 
in form of tea, againſt obſtructions of the menſes, when 
habitual, but not violent. They are ingredients alſo in 
ſome of the compoſitions of the ſhops. The ſirup of 
capillare is made from the true adianthum or maiden- 
hair of France, with Narbonne honey; and there i- 
another kind of it brought from America, which is made 
of an infuſion of the adianthum Americanum, a plant 
ſomewhat reſembling the true maidenhair, but larger 
and more branched, and with maple ſugar; a kind of 
ſugar made from the inſpiſſated juice of the maple, as 
the common ſugar 1s in the fame part of the world trom 
that of the ſugar-cane. 
MAJESTY, a title given to kings. 

MAIL, or Coat of MA1L, a piece of defenſive armour 
for the body, made of ſmall iron rings, interwoven in 
the manner of a net. 

MAIM, MAIHEM, or MAyYnem, in law, a wound. 
by which a perſon loſes the uſe of a member that miph: | 
have been a defence to him. i 
+ MAIN, in the ſea language, chief, principal; as the 
main-maſt, main-yard, main-ſail, main-hatchway, &c. 

Mai alſo implies ſome continent or great land, as 
_ oppoſed to iſland : we ſteered between the iſland and 
the main. | 

MAINPRISE, in law, is receiving a perſon into 
friendly cuſtody, who might otherwiſe be committed to 
priſon, on ſecurity given that he ſhall be forth coming at 
a certain time and place appointed. There is difference 
between bail and mainpriſe: for a perſon mainpriſed is 
ſaid to be at large from the day of his being mainpriſed, 
till the day of his appearance, and is not liable to be 
confined by his ſureties: but when a perſon is let to bail 
by a judge, &c. till a certain day, he is in law always 
accounted in the ward of his bail during the time, and 
they may, if they pleaſe, keep him in priſon. 

MAINTENANCE, in law, is an unlawful main- 
taining or ſupporting a ſuit between others, by ſtirring 
up quarrels, or interfering in a cauſe in which the perſon 
has no concern. | 

MA] OR, in military affairs, the name of ſeveral of- 
ficers, of very different rank and diſtinction. 

M a joR, in logick, the firſt propoſition of a ſyllogiſm. 
See OYLLOGISM. 

Major and Mixor, in mulick, fiznify imperfect 
concords, which differ from each other by a ſemi-tone 
minor. See CONCORD. | | 

Major-Domo, an appellation formerly given to the 
ſteward or maſter of the king's houſhold. 

MAJORANA, marjoram, in botany, a low plant, 
with ſlender, ſquare, branched, woody italks, and little, 
oval, ſomewhat downy leaves, ſet in pairs: on the tops 
grow ſcaly heads of ſmall whitiſh labiated flowers, whole 
upper lip is erc& and cloven, the lower divided into 
three ſegments. It is ſown annually in gardens, for cu- 
linary as well as medicinal uſes : the ſeeds, which rarely 
come to perfection in England, are procured from the 


| 


- Tins plant has been chiefly recommended im diſorders 
of the head and nerves, in uterine obſtruction; and 
mucous diſcharges proceeding from what js called-a cold 
cauſe, thar is, from a laxity and debility of the {olja; 
and a fluggith ſtate of the juices, and in the humour! 
aſthmas and catarrhs of old people. The powder of the 
leaves, thin diſtilled water, and the eſſential oil properly 
diluted, are agreeable crrhines, and accounted particular 
uſeful in pituitous obſtructions of the noſtrils, and dil. 
orders of the olfactory organs. 

MAJORLTTY, the greater number of perſons, 

MAIZE, a ſpecies of grain ſo generally uſed for foog 
in America, that it has obtained the name of Indian corn 

MALACHI, or the Prophecy of Malacur, a cand. 
nical book of the Old Teſtament, and the laſt of the 
12 leſſer apoſtles; Malachi propheſied about 300 years 


before Chriſt, reproving the. Jews for their wickedneſ; 


after their return from Babylon, charging them with R. 
bellion, ſacrilege, adultery, prophaneneſs, and infidelity 
and condemning the prieſts for being ſcandalouſly care. 
leſs in their miniftry : at the ſame time not forgetting 
to encourage the pious few, who, in that corrupt age 
maintained their integrity. This prophet diſtinctiy point 
at the Meſſiah, who was ſuddenly to come to his temple, 
and be introduced by Elijah the prophet, that is, by 
John the Baptiſt, who came in the ſpirit and power of 
Elias or Elijah. 535 TY 
MALACIA, in medicine, is a languifhing diſorder 
incident to pregnant women, in which they long ſome- 


times for one kind of food, and ſometimes for another, 
and eat it with an extraordinary ,greedineſs. When 


women labouring under this diforder begin to abſtain 
trom the iinproper and abſurd things they were fond of, 
aid with leſs reluQance uſe laudable and wholefome 
211:Ne1tS, it is an infallible ſign of a beginning cure and 
2p;-:oaching health. Pregnant women are generally freed 


om the malacia about the fourth month ; but if it con- 


tinues longer it is dangerous becauſe the peccant humours 
are deeply rooted. For the cure of this diſorder in preg- 
nant women, but few medicines are recommended, for 
fear of abortion; however, gentle medicines may be uſed 
for evacuating and corroborating the ſtomach, In young 
women labouring under a chloroſis, this diſtemper is 
cured by the ſame medicines that are proper for remoy- 
ing the chloroſis. . | „ 
MALACOPTERYGIOUS, among ichthyologiſts, 
an appellation given to one of the five orders of fiſhes, 
from their having the ray of their fins bony, but not 
pointed or ſharp at the extremities, like thoſe of æcan- 
thopterygious fiſhes. | 
MALACOSTOMOUS Fisnrs, thoſe deſtitute of 
teeth in the jaws, called in Englith leather mouthed; a 
the tench, carp, bream, &c. | | 
MALAGMA, a cataplaſm. See CATAPLASM- 
 MALANDERS, in farriery, a difeaſe incident to 
horſes, proceeding from corrupt blood, hard Jabour, 
being over ridden, and ſometimes for want of clean 
keeping and rubbing, It conſiſts of certain chops or 
chinks which appear on the infide cf the fore legs, jut 
againſt the bending of the knee, which diſcharge a red, 
ſharp, pungent water. The ſureſt method of cure 15t0 
waſh the part very clean with urine, or oil of nuts 
ſhaken with water, and then to mingle equal quantities ot 
linſeed oil and aqua-vitze, ſtirring and ſhaking them t 
the mixture grows white, with which anoint the part 
once a day. | 
MALE, Mas, among zoologifts, that ſex of anima 
which has the parts of generation without the body. oce 
ANIMAL and GENERATION. 
The term male has alſo, from ſome fimilitude 
ſex in animals, been applied to ſeveral inanimate t 


thus we ſay, a male-flower, a male- ſcrew, &c. 
le and facit, an 


to that 
hings: 


MALEFACTOR, from the Latin ma 


ſouth of France, where the plant is ſaid to be indigenous. 


* Sce, the MALEFACTOR's REGISTER ; or, the NRW NEWGATE and TYBURN CALENDAR : containing the 
Trials, Accounts of Executions, and Dying ſpeeches, of the moſt notorious VIOLATERS of the Laws of their 
have ſuffered death, and other exemplary puniſhments, in England, Scotland and 
Publiſhed in weekly numbers (one or two of which may be had at a time, as may 
No. 16, Pater-nofter-Row, A work that is executed with great judgment; being exceedingly well calculated 


and improvement, It is ornamented with a variety of very elegant 
work. But what (in our eſtimation) Kill renders this work more 
- Intereſting trial, when the mind is ſuitably prepared, ſuch inference 


raiſe in the mind (and eſpecially of young perſons) proper affections, As for example, in*vol. 1. p 
t concern that their bodies were to be hung in chains, the author 


ce of execution, ſhewed grea 


For murder, and at the pla 
3 


; 


offender againſt law; a criminal “. 
8 $ MALICE, 
authentick Lives, 
CouNnTRY J W 


Ireland, from the year 1700 to Lady-day, 1779 
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MAL 


ICE, in law, is a -premeditated deſign to do 
1 to another. Malice is neceſſary to e 
the crime of murder. So where a perſon has a malicious 
intent to kill, and in the execution of this malicious de- 
fign kills a third perſon by accident, he is, on account of 
his malice, deemed guilty of murder. See MURDER. 

MALIGNANT), among phyticians, a term applied 
to diſcaſes of a very dangerous nature, and generally in- 
fectious: ſuch are the dyſentery, hoſpital fever, &c. in 
their worlt ſtages. 5 

MALLEABLE, a property of metals, whereby they 
are capable of being extended under the hammer. | 

MALLOW, Malva, in botany, a genus of plants, 
one of the ſpecies of which 1s the common mallow too 
well known to require a deſcription; it is one of the five 


emollient herbs, being looſening, cooling, and mollify- | 


? 


ing: a cataplaſm of the leaves of this plant, eaſes the 

ſting of bees or waſps. | | 
AHarſp-MALLO w, Althea, See ALTH A. 
MALMSEY, a rich kind of wine, fo called, as being 

brought from Malvaſia, in the Morea. - 
MALOPE, in botany, a genus of plants, the flower 


of which is like that of the common mallow ; the fruit 


is compoſed of many cells, which are collected in a head, 
each containing a kidney-ſhaped ſeed. 55 

MALPHIGHIA, in botany, a genus of plants, the 
flower of which is compoſed of five large, hollow, kidney- 


ſhaped petals, with long and linear ungues: the ſtamina. 


arc 10 broad ſubulated filaments, topped with heart-ſhaped 
anthere : the fruit is a large globoſe berry, containing 
oſſeous, oblong, obtuſe, and angulated ſeeds, each having 
an oblong and obtuſe kernel. . | 

MALT is barley prepared, to fit it for makinga pot- 
able liquor called beer, or ale, by ſtopping it ſhort at the 
beginning of vegetation. . | 

In making malt for barley, the uſual method is to ſteep , 
the grain in a ſufficient quantity of water, for two or 
three days, till it ſwells, becomes plump, ſomewhat 
tender, and tinges the water of a bright brown, or redith 
colour, Then this water being drained away, the bar- 
ley is removed from the ſteeping ciſtern to the floor, 
where it is thrown into what is called the wet couch; 
that is, an even heap, riſing to the height of about two 
feet. In this wet eouch, the capital part of the operation 
is performed; for here the barley ſpontaneouſly heats, 
and begins to grow, ſhooting out firſt the radicle, and if 
{uttered to continue, then the plume, ſpire or blade. But 
dime proceſs is to be ſtopped ſhort at the eruption of the 
radicle, otherwiſe the malt would be ſpoiled. In order to 
Top it, they ſpread the wet couch thin over a large floor, 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


" 
o 


malt. 
and blade muſt ſhoot to a conſiderable length, before it 


N 


MAL 


ried two or three inches deep in the earth, and covered 
with the looſe mould, dug up to make room for it, in 
ten or twelve days time the corn will ſprout and appear 


like a green field; at which time being taken up, and 


waſhed or fanned from its dirt, it is immediately com- 
mitted to the kiln, and by this means it becomes good 
It is obſervable of this corn, that both its root 


will make malt; and perhaps this is the caſe in all large 
bodied grain. 1 555 


The importation of malt from beyond the ſeas 


is prohibited: and on its being exported, it is not 
only freed from paying the excite of 6d. a buſhel, but 
a bounty is allowed by act of parliament, for which ſee 
Corn. OS, | | 

Malt-liquors have different names, and different vit 
tues, from the different methods of preparing the malt, 


| whence they are diftinguiſhed into pale and brown; and 


from the various methods taken in brewing the liquors, 
whence they are divided into ale and beer, ſtrong and 
mall, new and old. See BREwWiNG. 
The colour of the liquor, and many of its effects, de- 
pend on the manner of drying the malt it is brewed with; 


that which has the paleſt tinge, is made with malt but. 


flenderly dried; whereas that which is high coloured, is 
made with malt that 1s high dried, or roaſted, as it were, 


in compariſon of the other; and amber ale is made of a. 


mixture of both. Another difference in the preparatioy* 
of malt-liquors conſiſts in the larger quantity of hops 


beer, and the ſmaller in ale; for hops add ſomething of an 


alkaline nature to the liquor, and not only render it 
more eaſy of digeſtion and ſecretion in the body, but 
while it is in the liquor, prevent its running into ſuch 
coheſions as would make it ropy, vapid, and four. For 


this reaſon Dr. Quincy is of opinion, that for one con- 


ſtitution injured by beer, there are numbers ſpoiled{by 


ale, which is apt to ſtuff the veſſels with ſlime and viſci- 


dity, to make the body unwieldy and corpulent, and to 


pave the way for cachexies, the jaundice, aſthmas, and 


the dropſy. The different degrees of ſtrength in malt- 
liquors alſo makes them produce different effects. The 


ſtronger they are, the more viſcid parts they carry into 


the blood: they are therefore in general the more whole- 


ſome for being ſmall: that is, of ſuch a ſtrength as to carry 
ſome degree of warmth into the ſtomach, but not ſo as to 
prevent their being proper diluters of our neceſſary food. 


Indeed people of robuſt conſtitutions, who labour very 
hard, may diſpenſe with reaſonable quantities of the 
ſtrongeſt; eſpecially as their food is frequently poor and 


ſlender enough, the deficiencies of which this ſupplies; 


and keep turning it once in four or five hours, for the] and their continual exerciſe and ſtrength of body digeſts 


ipace of two days, laying it ſomewhat thicker each time. 
After this, it is again thrown into a large heap, and there 
ſuffered to grow ſenſibly. hot to the hand, as it uſually 
will in 20 or 30 hours time; then being ſpread again, 
and cooled, it is thrown upon the kiln, to be dried 
criſp without nr, 8 | 


* 


This is the general proceſs of malting, in which almoſt 


every maltiter has his ſecret, or particular way of work 


ing. But to render the operation perfect, the following 
cautions mutt be obferved: 1. That the barley be newly 
threſhed, or at leaft newly winnowed. 2. That it be 
Not mixed, or made up of different ſorts: 3. That it be 
2 over ſteeped in the ciſtern, or ſo long as to make it 
= 4. That it be well drained. 5, That it be care- 
4 looked after in the wet couch, fo as to ſtop the firſt 
og ency of the blade-to ſhooting. - 6. Another caution 
S 1 turn the wet couch inſide outermoſt, if the barley 
8 "Ty and ſhoots more in the middle of the heap than on 
ans Lf Lo keep it duly turning, after it is out of 
- es couch. 8. To give it the proper heating in the 
kit. we 9. Fo-dry and crifp it thoroughly upon the 
2 ut without a fierce fire, ſo as to be ſeveral days in 
= g 2 kiln of pale malt. And if theſe directions be 
Th y obſerved, the malt will always be good. 

ho e method of malting Indian corn or Virginia- 

15 much leſs laborious. For if this corn be bu- 
. What is the in | * 4 
 <2mmit thoſ 


ut f oy 2 
„ ſwift, Net., only rapid, but grnedy in its pr 


© tion Hence let the young and the thonghtleſs he taught to guard againſt the , approaches'of vice; to ſhun the contaminas _ 
Vo a. 175 company, as they would a — U and; ig the ſcripture * raſe, to. fly from all apptarance of cuil. = 
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and breaks the viſcidities of the drink into convenient 
[nouriſhment : though in perſons of another habit and 


way of living, they would only produce obſtructious and 
ill humours. As to the age of theſe liquors, it has ſome- 


what the ſame effect as hops, for thoſe that are longeſt + 


kept, are certainly leaſt viſcid : for age, by degrees; 
breaks their viſcid parts, and by rendering them ſmaller, 
makes them fitter for ſecretion. 5 


| MarT-DisTILLERY, the art of converting malt- 
liquors into a clear inflammable ſpirit. | 
| Before the liquor, or what the diſtillers call waſh, is 


put into the ſtill, it muſt be properly brewed and fer- 
mented ; but even then it will he of a mucilaginous or 


glutinous nature; and there requires a particular manage- 
metit to 8 its ſcorching, and to make it work 


kindly. If it ſhould happen to be burnt in the operation, 
the ſpirit would acquire a very diſagreeable flavour, or 


empyreuma, which will require a great deal of trouble to 
In order, therefore, to prevent this diſagree- 


remove. 
able conſequence; the waſh muſt be made dilute; the 
fire be properly regulated; and the liquor kept in a con- 
ſtant agitation. The conſtant agitation of the waſh in 


the ſtill may be effected by conſtantly 5 it with a 


paddle or oar, tiff the liquor begins to boil, and then 


immediately luting on the ſtill-head; by putting ſome - _ 
ſolid and moveable bodies into the ſtill; or by placing 


ference to be drawn from this fact? It ſeems evident that ſuch is the corruption of the human heart, that men will 
chains, 3 — ecrimes without bluſhing, the ſlighteſt, puniſhment of which they cannot bear the idea of : for ſurely the hanging in 
« departs f ter death, can ſcarcely be deemed a puniſhment.—There is no ſaying to what. I” or any man may proceed who once 
« ©. om the path of integrity. Many a perſon has been executed for murder, whoſe fir ; 

ogreſs; It is like a ſnow-ball' rolled down a hill; its bulk increaſes by its own 


crimes were of a very inferior nature; 
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ſome proper matter at the bottom and fides, where the 
fire acts the ſtrongeſt. 7 £7 | 

1. The uſual method of ſtirring with the paddle is 
very defective, as being of no uſe after the ſtill is once 
brought to work; whereas it often burns in the working. 
This method is greatly improveable by an addition to 
the ſtructure of the ſtill; whence the agitation may be 
commodiouſly continued during the whole operation: 
and this though the waſh were made very thick, or 
wine-lees themſelves were to be diſtilled. The method 
is this: ſoldier a ſhort iron or copper-tube in the centre 
of the ſtill-head : and below, in the ſame head, place a 


MAL 


groſs oil of the malt abounding therein. When this ol 
by ſuitable contrivances, as mentioned before, is ke 

from running in among the low- wines, they prove con: 
ſiderably ſweeter, both to the ſmell and taſte; and leg 
thick and milky to the eye. When diſtilled over gently 
in order to their rectification into proof-ſpirit, they leave 
a conſiderable quantity of this groſs fœtid oil behind 
with the phlegm, in the ſtill. But, if the fire be made 
fierce, this oil is again thrown over, mixed with the ſpi⸗ 
rit; and, being now broke ſomewhat fine, impregnate; 
it father in a more nauſeous manner than at firſt, And 
this is the uſual fault committed not only by the malt- 
{tiller, but even the rectifier; who, inſtead of ſeparating 


that at-top; through both which, is to run an iron- pipe, | and keeping back the foul parts, according to the deſign 
deep down into the ſtill; and through this an iron rod: of the operation, really brings them over in greater 
to the bottom whereof wooden ſweeps ate to be faſtened ; |vigour. Whence it is not unuſual, after repeated recti- 
ſo that, this rod being worked at-top, backwards and | fications, as they call them, both ſimple and compound 
forwards, with a winch, they may continually rake and to find the ſpirit much more nauſeous and difagreeable 
clear the bottom plate and adjacent ſides of the ſtill; the] than it came from the hands of the malt-ſtiller. The 
interſtices of the tubes being at the ſame time well| remedy is, plainly, either gentle and ſoft working inthe ' 
crammed: with tow at-top, to prevent any evaporation [common engine, or the prudent uſe of the balneum 
thereat. | Ed mariæ. Malt-low-wine, when brought into proot-ſpi- 
2. The ſame effect may in good meaſure be ſecured by|rit, appears bright and clear, without the leaſt cloud or 
a leſs laborious way; viz. by placing a parcel of cylin-|milkineſs ; no more oil being contained in the mixture 
drical ſticks lengthwiſe, ſo as to cover the whole bottom | than is perfectly diſſolved by the alcohol, weakened with 
of the ſtill; or elſe by throwing in a parcel of looſe fag-[its own quantity of plilegm. Its taſte alſo is much 
. got-ſticks at a venture: for thus the action of the fre cleaner for the fame teaſon; viz. becauſe no groſs parts 
below, moving the liquor, at the fame time gives motion | of the oil can, in their own form, hang upon the tongue, 
to the ſticks, and makes them continually act like a par-|but now paſs readily and ſlightly over it: which is not 
cel of ſtirrers upon the bottom and ſides of the ſtill, ſo|the caſe in Jow-wines and faints, where the oil remains 
as to prevent the liquor from {corching. diftin& and undifſolveds © 5 
3. But a better method ſtill is, upon a parcel of large] When proof malt- ſpirit is diſtilled over again, in order 
cylindrical ſticks to lay looſe hay, to a confiderable}tor alcohol, if the fire be raifed when the faints begin to 
thickneſs; ſecuring it from riſing by two aſh-poles Jaid [come off, a very conſiderable quantity of oil will be 
acroſs, and preſſing hard againſt the ſides of the ſtill; [brought over, and run in the viſible form of oil, from 
which might, if neceſſary, be furniſhed with buttons or|the noſe of the worm. Though this is not peculiar to 
loops, to ſecure the poles from ſtarting. But care muſt | malt-{pirit, but others alto, and even French brandies 
here be had, not to preſs the hay againſt the ſides, for|do the fame; ſo that ſometimes half an ounce or more of 
that would preſently make it ſcorch ; which being other-|this oil may be collected from a fingle piece of brandy. 
wiſe defended by the ſticks, it is not apt to do. Theſe] Malt-ſpirit, more than almoſt any other, requires to be 
are ſimple but effectual contrivances, which, in point offbrought into the form of alcohol, before it can be uſed 
elegance, are eaſily improveable at pleaſure. intirely; eſpecially, as it is now commonly made up, 
There is a farther inconvenience attending the diſtilla- [with as much fulſome oil in it as will give it the ſtrongeſt 
tion of malt-ſpirit, when all the bottoms or groſs mealy proof. On which account it is, that in all compound 
feculent ſubſtance is put into the ſtill, along with the [ waters, not excepting thoſe of the apothecary, an in- 
waſh : which thus coming to thicken a little, like ſtarch ] different judge will eaſily find the predominant flavour of 
in the boiling, and loſing the thinner liquor, wherewith {this fulſome ſpirit, through that of all their ingredients. 
it was diluted, as the {till works off; the mealy maſs at For this reafon, it ought at leaſt to be rectified, in balneo 
length grows ſo viſcous, as ſometimes to ſcorch towards |mariz, to a perfect alcohol, before it is uſed in the finer 
the end of the operation. To prevent this ill effect, it compoſitions. And, when once brought, with à due 
is very proper to have a pipe, with a ſtop-cock, leading |care and art, to a perfect alcohol indeed, it is then pre- 
from the upper part of the worm-tub into the ſtill; ſo|ferable to the French brandies for all curious internad 
that, upon half or a quarter turn, it may continually! ales; as being x much more uniform, hungry, taſtoleſs, 
ſupply a little ſtream of hot water, in the fame proportion fand impregnable ipirit than thoſe uſually are. This al- 
as the ſpirit comes off, by which means the operation f cohol ought to be kept in cloſe earthen vaſes or jats; 
will be no ways checked or hundred. | not only to prevent its evaporation, but alſo its colour- 
But in Holland, where they work their waſh thick, ing itſelf with the reſinous parts of the oak, which it diſ- 
with all the malt and meal along with it, they commonly {ſolves powertully, when preſerved in catks. 
uſe no art at all to prevent burning; only charge whilſt! The quantity of pure alcohol obtainable from a certain 
the {till is hot and moiſt, after having been well waſhed [quantity of malt differs according to the goodneſs of the 
and cleanſed. And yet they very rarely ſcorch, unleſs it] ſubject, the manner of the operation, the ſeaſon of the 
be now and then in the winter. When ſuch an accident|year, and tkilfulnefs of the workman : according to 
happens, they are extremely ſolicitous to ſcrape, ſcrub, [which variations, a quarter of malt may afford from 8 
and waſh off the leaſt remains of the burnt parts; by [or 9, to 13 or 14 gallons of alcohol; which ſhould en- 
which means they effectually avoid the danger there courage the malt-ſtiller to be careful and intelligent in 
would otherwiſe be of burning a ſecond time. But moſtſ tliis buſineſs. As, after each operation in the commo"' 
effectually to prevent any accident of this kind, there is] way, there is always a remainder of faints, which net 
nothing comparable to the way of working by the bal-ought in their foul ſtate to be mixed among the cleaner 
neum mariæ, if the diſtillers could have the addreſs to ſpirit; they ſhould either be converted to other ules, ot 
tind their account in it. All ſimple ſpirits may be con- treated in a particular manner, ſo as to make a pure 4” 
ſidered in the three different ſtates of low-wines, proof-|cohol : the uſes they are otherwiſe fit for being princ! 
ſpirit, and alcohol: the intermediate ſtates being of leſs] pally external, or, when rediſtilled to a proper been 
general uſe, and to be judged of according as they ap- burning in lamps: for which purpoſe they May _ 
proach to or recede from theſe. Low-wines, at a me-{their diſagreeable odour corrected by proper aromatic 5 
dium, contain a ſixth part of totally inflammable ſpirit; [or other ingredients, uſed in diſtillation. 70 
five times as much water as perfect ſpirit naturally riſing] But to make them into pure and perfect alcohol * 
in the operation with a boiling heat. Proof-goods con- work of greater difficulty; yet practicable. though : p 
tain about half of the ſame totally inflammable ſpirit, and [perhaps to advantage. One way of effecting t ich 
alcohol entirely conßſts of it. aa þ | ſlowly reQitying them from water into water; 2 be 
Malt-low-wines, prepared in the common way, are operation ſeveral times repeated, à pure alcohol 200 
exceeding nauſeous, fulſome, and difagreeable. They jobtained from the fouleſt and: moſt oleaginous S 
| have however a natural venoſity, or pungent acidity, | 'T he. economical uſe of the ſtill bot:oms of the ax 
mat would render the ſpirit agreeable, were it not for the | waſh is ſufficiently underſtood by the malt-ſtyler . 
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ble an article, may, perhaps, render him | 
about the improvement of the other 


deing ſo profita 
leſs ſolicitous 

branches of the bu 
ſome further, 
ing of animals. 
chymical 
an oil, a 
dreſs and goo 


very advantage 
next brewing: 


creaſing 1 


F hole liquor employed. The liquor left behind in the 


ſome oily parts, not worth ſeparating, unleſs for cu- 


rioſity. lame derſtood 
left behind upon diſtilling proot-ſpirit into it. 


reſidence is in t 


gemicroſſes; but theſe are not reckoned conſtituent parts 


partly monarchial, and partly ariftdcratical : the grand 


croſſes, aud thoſe who are only knights aſſiſtants: they 


ſent time. The knights are received into this order 
either by undergoing the trials prefcribed by ſtatutes, or 
by diſpenſation. | | 


there were two ſorts, native and factitious; one of the 


aqueducts, was made of lime flacked in wine, incorpo- 
is a kind of bitumen, wherewith the Aſtaticks plaſter 


makes it hurt more fiercely.  -- 


I Egypt. | 


4 
N 2 


The mamalukes were originally Turkiſh and Cir- 
the number of a thouſand, whom he bred up to arms, 


They killed ſultan Moadam, to whom they ſucceeded. 
Others ſay, that the mamalukes were ordinarily choſen 


lame thing in a great meaſure with the janiflaries among 
bare been brought from Circaſſia, and ſome have ſup- 

MAMMXE, the BREAS Ts, in anatomy. See BRE AST. 
and the calix of two leaves ; and the berry is large, and 


Contains | : 
"ans four ſeeds. There are two ſpecies, none of 
cm natives of Britain. et | 


phyſes of the bone in the back part of tlie ſcull, ſo called 
cpithet given to two little protuberances, ſomewhat re- 


1 . 

TS: Theſe are called apophyſes mammillares. 
er eis alſo a muſcle called mamillaris, or maſtoides, 
erung to ſtoop the head. Fe | 


1 
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and raiſed ſome to the principal offices of the empire. u, the ſame with maſſeters. See Jaw. 


* * 4 * * f 


MAN, Homo, is ranked by Linnæus under tlie 


ther | order of primates, and characteriſed by having four pa- 
ſineſs. But theſe bottoms might have | rallel foreteeth both in, the upper and lower jaw, and two 
if not more advantageous uſes than feed- |mammti on the breaſt. The ſpecies, according to this 
Thus, in particular, they might, in a author, are two, viz. the homo ſapiens, and the honf6 
way, afford a large proportion of an acid ſpirit, |troglodytes. He ſubdivides the homo ſapiens into five 
fewel, and a fixed falt; and, with ſome ad- varieties, viz. the American, the European, the Aſia- 
d management, a vinegar or a tartar. Be- tick, the African, and what he calls the monſtrous. The 
des this, one uncommon ule thereof has been already | troglodytes, or orang outang, is a native of ZEthiopia, 
touched upon, where the refuſe waſh is obſerved, to be | Java, and Amboina. His body is white; he walks 
ouſly employed, inſtead of water, in the erect; and is about one half the ordinary human ſize. 
as more readily diſpoſing the ſubje& to | He generally lives about 25 years. He conceals himſelf 
ferment; giving the ſpirit a vinoſity, and ſomewhat in- in caves during the day, and ſearches for his prey in tlie 

ing its quantity. But the proportion for this pur- night. He is ſaid to be exceedingly ſagacious, but is 
oſe ſhould not exceed that of a fifth or ſixth of the] not endowed with the faculty of ſpeech. 


MANAGE, or MEN AGE, an academy for learning 


ſtill, upon rectifying the low-wines, is little more than ſ to ride the great horſe, and where pupils are taught the 
mere phlegm or water, impregnated with a few acid and f art of riding. It alſo fignifies the exerciſe itſelf. - 
MACHINEEL, hippomane, in botany, a large 
And the ſame is to be underſtood of the liquor | tree growing naturally in the W. Indian iſlands. . The 
trait of the machineel tree is very dangerous to eat, 
4 Knights of MALTA, otherwite called Hzſp:tallers of |cauting violent inflammations in the mouth and throat; 
3 St. John of Jeruſalem, a religious military order, whoſe [the wood is much eſteemed in America, for making ca- 
: h he iſland of Malta. The order conſiſts | binets, book-caſes, &c. being very durable, and taking 
of three eſtates, the knights, chaplains, and ſervants at ſa tine poliſh; it is alſo faid that the worms will not eat 
arms: there are alſo prieſts who officiate in the churches, [it. As the trees abound with milky cauſtick juice, ſo 
friar-ſervants, who aſſiſt at the offices, and donnes or | before they are felled, they make fires round their trunks, 
to burn out their juice, otherwiſe thoſe who fell them 


of the body: the government of the order is mixt, being would be in danger of loſing their fight, by the juice 
| flying into their eyes; and wherever this falls on the 
maſter is ſovereign. The knights formerly conſiſted of] ſkin, it will raiſe bliſters; if dropt on linen, it im- 
eight different languages, but now only ſeven, the Eng- mediately turns the part black, and on being waſhed 
liſh having withdrawn themſelves. None are admitted | will come in holes. It is alſo dangerous working the 
into this order but ſuch as are of noble birth: the wood after it is ſawed out, for if any of the ſaw-duſt 
knights are of two forts, thoſe who have a right to be [happens to get in the workman's eyes, it cauſes inflam- 
candidates for the dignity of grand maſter, called grand | mations and the loſs of fight for ſome time; to prevent 
which, when they are working it, they generally cover 
never marry, yet have continued from 1090 to the pre- | their faces with fine lawn. | | 

7  MANDAMUS, in law, a writ iſſuing out of tlie 
King's-bench, ſent by the king to the head of a corpo- 
| ration, commanding them to admit or reſtore a perſon to 
MALTHà, in antiquity, a kind of cement, of which |his office. It was alſo a charge to the ſheriff, to take 
into the king's hands all the lands and tenements of the 
latter fort, much in uſe, conſiſted of pitch, wax, plaſter, King's widow, who, contrary to her oath, married 
and greaſe. Another kind uſed by the Romans in their | without his conſent. 


MANDARINS, the nobles and magiſtrates of the 


rated with melted pitch, and freſh figs. Natural maltha eaſtern countries, eſpecially thoſe of China. 


The mandarinate is not hereditary, nor are any raiſed 


their walls; and which being once ſet on fire, water [to it but men of letters. 


MANDATE, Mandatum, in the canon law, denotes 


MALVA, in botany, See Marrow. a reſcript by which tlie pope commands ſome ordinary, 


. MAMALUKES, the name of a dynaſty that reigried |&c. to put the perſon therein nominated in poſſeſſion of 
the firſt benefice vacant in his collation. i 


MANDIBULE, Mandibula, Maxilla, in anatomy. 


caſſian ſlaves, bought of the Tartars by Melicſaleh, to | See ] aw: 


MANDIBULARES, or MaxpbeArontt Mas» 


MANDRAKE, Mandragora, Mandragoras, in bo- 


tany, one of the principal ingredients in the unguentum 


from among the Chriſtian ſlaves, and that they were the] populneum. Mandrake is one of the pentandria mono- 
gynia of Linnæus, and of the herbæ bacciferœ of Mr. 


the Turks. They never married; they firſt are ſaid to] Ray. It is deſcribed by all the botanical writers under 
the name of mandragora, with the diſtinction into male 


poſed that they began to reign about the year 869. and female. | ; | 
MANGANESE, MAGNESI4A, in natural hiſtory, 


MAMMEA, in botany, 4 genus of the polvandria |a poor kind of iron-ore. Manganeſe 1s found in great 
monogynia claſs. The corolla conſiſts of four petals, |abundance in the German and Swediſh mines, as alſo 
in France, Italy, and England; but ours is not equal in 
beauty or goodneſs to the German. It is recommended 
| 5 | by authors as an aſtringent, and ordered to be given after 
MAMMIF ORM, in anatomy, a name given to apo- calcination in hemorrhages ; but it is very improper for 
i internal uſe. It is of great ſervice, however, to the 
rom their reſembling a breaſt. F, glaſſmen, in clearing away the greeniſh colour from their 


MAMILLARY, MaMMILLARS, in anatomy, an | white glaſs while in faſion. See GLAss. 


MANGER, in the ſea-language, a ſnoll apartment 


lembling the nipples of the breaſt, found under the four ſ in the fore- part of a ſhip, which is fenced on the after- 


ventricles of the brain, and ſuppoſed to be the organs of [part by a ſort of bulk-head or barrier ; the uſe of which 
is to prevent the water, which ruſhes in at the hawſe- 


holes, or the holes through which the cable goes, from 
\ | | | running aft on the lower decks, which would render 
I; de fan Ts Tr ETH, in natural hiſtory, certain] them extremely uncomfortable to the men, who eat and 
fr — te teeth, found in great plenty in Ruſſia, and ſleep there. As ſoon as the water enters at the hawſe- 
ſuppoſed to have belonged to elephant. +1111) - holes, which is always the caſe when the ſhip. pite 
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MAN 


deep forward, it is conveyed away again through the fide 
mto the ſea by ſeveral ſmall pipes or channels, called 
ſcuppers. See SCUPPERS, _ 5 f 

MANGO TREE, in botany, the name of a vaſt tree, 
40 feet in height, and 18 in thickneſs, and ſpreads its 
numerous branches all around at a great diſtance, being 
always green, and bearing fruit once or twice a year, 
from ſix or ſeven years old to an hundied. It is propa- 


engal, Pegu, and many other countries in the E. 
f 1185. n 18 | 1 | 
The ſtalks ſupply the place. of arequa or caunga, in 
the chewing of betel; the ſame calcined and reduced 
to pant: takes away warts. Of the tender leaves, 
with the bark of the avanacoe, that is, the ricinis, the 
ſeed of the cummin and parpadagam, is made a decoc- 
tion, which is highly beneficial in the cough, aſthma, 
and other affections of the thorax. 
tree pulveriſed, and taken in chicken broth, is an excel- 


Revs by incifions, or ſowing the ſeed, in Malabar, Goa, 


lent diſſolvent of extravaſated and coagulated blood, oc-| 


caſioned by a fall, in any part of the body. The juice 
of the bark, with the white of an egg, and a very little 
»pium, taken inwardly, is a preſent remedy againſt the 
diarrhoea, dyſentery, and teneſmus. Of the gum of 
the tree, and the flowers of rice, 'with the addition of a 
{mall quantity of opium and pepper, are prepared pills, 
which alſo cure all ſorts of fluxes of the belly. Of the 


"flour of the dried. kernels, the natives have the art of 


Preparing various kinds of food. 

MANICHEES, in church hiſtory, a ſe& of Chriſtian 
Beretieks in the third century, the followers of Manes 
who made his appearance in the reign of the emperor 
Probus ; pretending to be the comforter, whom our Sa- 
viour promiſed to ſend into the world. He taught that 
there are two principles, or gods, eoeternal and inde- 
pendent on each other, the one the author of all evil, 
and the other, of all good; a doctrine which he borrowed 
from the Perſian magi. He held that our ſouls were 
made by the good principle, and our bodies by the evil 
one, and that the fouls of his followers paſſed through 
the elements to the moon, and from thence to the ſun, 
where being purified, they then went to God, and be- 
came united with his eſſence; but as for the ſouls of 
other men, they either went to hell, or were united to 
other bodies. He alledged, that Chriſt had his reſidence 
in the ſun, the Holy Shoſt in the air, Wiſdom in the 
moon, and the Father in the abyſs of light. He is alſo 
charged with denying the reſurrection and condemning 
marriage; with teaching that Chriſt was the ſerpent that 
tempted Eve; with forbidding the uſe of eggs, cheeſe, 
milk and wine, as proceeding from the bad principle ; 
with uſing a different kind of baptiſm from that of the 
church; with teaching that magiſtrates were not to be 


_ obeyed, and with condemning. the moſt lawful wars. 


MANICORDION, a mufical inſtrument, in form 
of a ſpinnet, which confiſts of 50 chords and upwards, 


which are covered with pieces of {carlet cloth. to deaden, 


as well as ſoften, the ſound: whence it is called the 
dumb ſpinnet. | 

MANIFESTO, a publick declaration in writing made 
by a prince to ſhew the motives that introduced him to 
any enterprize, and the grounds of his pretenſions. 


MANILLE, in commerce, a large braſs ring, like a| 


bracelet, either flat, or round, &c. which the Europeans 
carry to the coaſt of Africa to traffick with the. Negroes 
in exchange for flaves. With theſe the natives. deck 
themſelves, putting them on the ſmall of the leg, or 


thick of the arm above the elbow. The better ſort wear | 


gold and filver manilles, of their own manufacture. 
MANIOCK, the name of a plant cultivated in many 
parts of the W. Indies, the root producing what is called 
the cafla-bread, eaten by the negroes,. and often by the 
natives. Linnæus confiders this plant as a ſpecies of the 
jatropha. This plant riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk fix or 
ſeven feet high, garniſhed with ſmooth leaves, compoſed 
of ſeven lobes, which are joined at their baſe in the 
centre, where they are narrow, but increaſe from thence. 
in breadth till within an inch and a half of the top, 
diminiſhing thence to an acute point. The flowers are 
produced in umbels at the tops of the ſtalks; the germen 


turns to a roundiſh capſule, with three lobes, each hav- 


ing a diſtinct cell contain ng one ſingle ſeed. The root 


= 


| in thoſe 
is. congderably, large, ang. When deprived: of id Juice, * formed in the ſame manner: none ſuppofing 1 60 


The bark of the 


MAN 


which is faid to be poiſonous, the remainder is reduced 
to a kind of flour, and made into bread. {© | 
The negroes commonly make. uſe of the following 
preſs for freeing the root from its juice. A (play III 
fig. 6.) is the body of a tree pierced through, B, 
lever, made of the forked limb of a tree, and loaded bf 
its extremity by heavy weights. C, C, pieces of board 
placed between each cake. D, D, the maniock, to ren- 
der the preſſure equal upon every part of it. E, part of 
#2 calabaſh, placed to receive the juice of the manieck. 
Ihe Caribeans take another method; they pound de 
root and inelaſe the pulp in a net G, (fg. 7.) This net 
they ſuſpend on the branch of a tree, and at the other 
fallen a large weight, H, as the juice flows out, they 
twiſt the net, till all the juice is preſſed out. This bein 
done, the remainder is well waſhed in clear water, made 
into a kind of dough, and. baked into cakes. 
Plate LIII. fig. 3. repreſents an indigo manufacture 
already ee. under that article, See INDIGO. 
A, a reſeryoir of clear water. B, the firſt vat or cif. 
tern, where the indigo is fermented. C, the ſecond vat, 
or that where the liquor is heated to ſeparate the Indigo, 
D, a ſmall reſervoir to receive the liquor from the ſecond 
vat, through the cock F. E, the centre, or pin upon 
which the beating pole moves. G, the indigo in baſkets 
drying in the ſhade. H, a ſhed, where the indigo is 
finiſhed for the market. I, a negro bringing the plant ta 
the firſt vat. K, a negro beating the indigo in the ſecond 
vat. L, indigo plants. M, the planter's houſe. N, N, 
an indigo plantation. (Fig. 4.) Q, a well-poliſhed 
filver cup, for examining the colour of the indigo during 
its fermentation in the battery, or ſecond vat. (Lig. 5.) 
P, a crooked knife, for cutting the indigo into pieces. 
(Fig. 6.) O, O, moulds of wood placed upon truſſels for 
drying the indigo in the ſhade. 
MANIPULATION, denotes the manner of digging 
the filver, &c. out of the earth, See SILVER. 
MANIPULUS, MAanipule, among the Romans, de- 
noted a body of infantry, that in Romulus's time con- 
ſiſted of 100 men; and in that of the conſuls and firſt 
Czſars of 200. Each manipule had two centurions, 
called manipularii; the one of which was ſubordinate to 
the other. | 
MAN IP ULus, in phyfick, denotes a handful of flow- 
ers, herbs, &c, and is abbreviated in preſcriptions by M. 
MANNA, in the materia medica, the concreted juice 
of ſome vegetable, naturally exſudating from it, folubls 
in water, and not inflammable. | ; 
It is a honey-like juice, brought to us from Calabria 
and Sicily, ſometimes in ſmall granules, ox drops of an 


times contorted. - It ſhould be choſen whitiſh, ox at the 
utmoſt with only a faint caft of yellow, not too heavy, 
in regular dry granules, or in moderately long ſtriæ or 
flakes, of a pleaſant taſte, and diſſolving wholly in. the 
mouth, not leaving a farinacious ſubſtance behind it, 38 
much of the common manna does that has been adul- 
terated with honey and floor, 8 

Manna is the mildeſt and ſafeſt of all purges, and may 
be given to children, to women with child, and to E 
ple of the moſt tender conſtitutions, with perſect ſafetj; 
and it never fails gently to move the bowels. 
Manna, is allo a ſcripture term, ſignifying à #7 
culous kind of food, which fell from heaven for the ſup- 
port of the Iſraelites in their paſſage through the wilder 
nels: . in the form of cotiander ſeeds; its colour 
like that of bdellium, and its taſte bke honey. . ſhe 
The Hebrews who had been acquainted with dt 
manna of the Alhagi, which was round and like conan 
der ſeed, and ſweet to the taſte, and which they call man, 
(as we find in the earlieſt works in which it is g 
in that language) when they found a miraculous foo if 
the deſert, and which was allo round, ſweet, an lit 
the bigneſs of coriander ſeed, did not ſeruple ok . 
man or manna, as it ſo much reſembled that ſub ay 7 
their exclamation man hu, on the ſeeing it, not 0 
meant to expreſs, as is vulgarly ſuppoſed, 1 i he 
but this is man or manna. This was a con)? - that 
more natural to them, as they {aw plaiply enoug 


his deſcended from the heavens in form of * 
concreted iuto the globules they ſam it ini © 21 mania 
ceived opinion of that time was, thatths'orict 0 


. 4 


Irregular figure, roundiſh, oblong, crooked, and ſome- 
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dunn times that it was boy juice of the ſhrub it 
vas found upon, but ever body imagining it was due 
from the clouds concreted on the plant. 

Moſes did not determine the queſtion for them, whe- 
ther it was Or was not a Kind of manna; all that he had 
to do was to tell them, that it was ſent for their ſupport, 
and to inſtruct them in what manner they were to gather 
+ Ir is however evident that this was not manna, nor 
any thing of that nature, becaule it melted away, as the 
ſun grew hot, whereas the manna hardens inſtead of 


diſſolving in that heat. 


MANNER, in painting, &c. that peculiar character 
obſervable in the works of painters, poets, &c. by which 


their pencil or ſtyle are diſtinguiſhed. It alſo denotes the | 


invention, defign, and colouring. NY oor oe 
MANNERS, in poetry, denote the inclinations, 
genius, and humour which the poet gives his perſonages. 
whereby their characters are diſtinguiſhed. 
The manners ſhould have four qualities; they ſhould 
be good, like, ſuitable, and equal. The manners are 
ood, when the difcourſe of the perſons makes us clearly 
ſee their inclinations, and what good or evil reſolutions 
they will take. l | 
Likeneſs of manners only relates to publick perſons, 
whoſe characters are well known in hiſtory, with which 
the poetick characters muſt agree. The manners muſt 
alſo be ſuitable, that is, agreeable to the age, ſex, rank, 
&c. of the perſon that has them; again they mult be 
equal, that is, conſiſtent through the whole character: 
the fearful muſt never be brave: nor the brave timorous, 
&c. In this reſpe& Shakeſpeare's manners are admirable. 
Beſides the aforeſaid qualities, the manners muſt be 
neceſſary ; that is, no vicious quality muſt be given a 
poetick perſonage, unleſs it be abſolutely neceſſary, or 
requiſite for carrying on the action. 
 MANOMETER, or MAN OScOPE, an inſtrument 
whereby to meaſure the alterations in rarity or denſity of 
the air. It differs from the barometer, in that the latter 
only meaſures the weight of the atmoſphere, or column 
of air over it. | | | 
MANOR, Manxno, an ancient lordſhip, royalty, 
and juriſdiction conſiſting of demeſnes and ſervices, and 
of a court-baron. A manor may conſiſt of a houſe, 
arable land, paſture, meadow, wood, rent, advowlon, 
court-baron, &c. and this ought to be beyond the me- 
mory of man. : | | 
' MANSE, denotes a dwelling-houſe, either with or 
without land. It alſo denotes a parſonage or vicarage- 
houſe, particularly in Scotland, wherein the miniſter of 
a pariſh reſides: being an eſſential part of the endowment 
of a kirk with the ſtipend, glebe, and tythes, &c. 
MANSLAUGHTER, generally termed homicide, 
is Kiiling a perſon without premeditated malice. 
Manſlaughter differs from murder, in its not being 
committed from the dictates of a former malicious in- 
tention; and from chance medley, in its being done 
with a preſent intention to kill. Thus, where two per- 
ſons, who before meant no harm to each other, meet 
and quarrel, and in the heat of paſſion one kills the other; 
in this caſe he is guilty of manſlaughter. If two per- 
ſons fall out and fight, and the one breaks the other's 
word, on which a ſtander by lends him another, with 
which the adverſary is killed, it is manſlaughter both in 
the ſlayer and ftander-by: And where a man is taken in 
adultery with another perſon's wife, and the huſband 
immediately draws and kills him, it is only manſlaughter, 
the huſband having had a juſt provocation for ſo doing: 
but where any other perſon ſtabs another, who has 
12 à weapon drawn, or ſtruck firſt, ſo that the perſon 
abbed dies within ſix months, notwithſtanding there 
W's not malice aforethought, it is felony without benefit 
ot clergy. In other cafes, though. manſlaughter is ac- 
counted felony, yet for the firſt offence the offender is 
allowed the benefit of clergy. | | 
5 MANT LETS, in the art of war, a kind of move- | 
—_— apets, made of planks about three inches thick, 
ee ous another, to the height of almoſt fix feet. 
n $9 ed with tin, and ſet upon little wheels, fo 
= 1 iege, they may be driven before the pioneers, 
5 © as blinds to ſhelter them from the enemy's ſmall 
: here are other parts of mantlets, covered at the 


top, and uled b 2 4 
miner 
town or caſtle. y miners in approaching he walls of a 
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MANTLE, or Max TLE- TREE, in ehe Kune, 


the lower part of the chimney, or that piece of timber 


which is laid acroſs the jaumbs, and ſuſtains the com- 


partment of the chimney- piece. See CHI MN EY. 
MANTLE, or MANTL1NG. in heraldry, that appear- 
ance of folding of cloth, flouriſhing or drapery, that js 
in any atchievement drawn about the coat of arms. It 
is ſuppoſed originally to be the repreſentation of a mantle, 
or military habit, worn by the ancient cavaliers over 
their armour to prevent it from ruſt ; or, as others hold, 
a ſhort covering only worn over the helmet, which in 


helmet below the whole ſhield. 

The mantle is always faid in blazonry, to be doubled, 
that 1s, lined throughout with one of the furs, as ermin, 
pean, viary, &c. | 

MANUFACTURER, one who works up a natural 
product into an artificial commodity. 

MANURE, in agriculture and gardening, any thing 
that is uſed to enrich, fatten, and improve land. 

There are various kinds of manure proper for the 
different kinds of land we meet with : if the land is looſe 
and ſandy, the mud out of ponds, or ſtrong loam, makes 
a good manure : marle of ihe blue kind, and clay of the 
lighter fort, ſpread over gravelly or ſandy land, are of 
vaſt advantage to it, by making it more ſolid and tena- 
cious; cow-dung and hog-dung are alſo excellent for 
hot lands. | | | 

If the land is ſtiff, cold, and clayey, ſheep and deer's 


dung of horſes, pigeons, hens, geeſe, &c. are reckoned 
excellent; alſo fea and drift ſands, or ſea-coal aſhes, 
are good manure for theſe ſort of lands: tanners bark, 
laid in a heap and rotted, is an excellent manure for 
ſtiff cold land; and one load of it will improve the 
ground more, and laſt longer, than two loads of any other 
manure: when this is laid on graſs, it ſhould be done 
ſoon after Michaelmae, that the winter rains may waſh 
it into the earth; and where it 1s uſed for corn land, it 
ſhould be ſpread on the ſurface before the laſt plowing, 
that 1t may be turned down for the fibres of the corn to 
reach 1t in the ſpring. Rotten vegetables, of moſt ſorts, 
alſo greatly entich land; ſo that, where other manure is 
ſcarce, theſe may be uſed with great ſucceſs : thus the 
weeds of ponds, lakes, and ditches, being dragged out 
juſt as they begin tro flower, and laid on heaps to rot, 
will make an excellent manure ; but it is to be obſerved, 
that in rotting theſe vegetables, it will be proper to mix 
ſome earth, mud, or any other ſuch like ſubſtance, with 
them, to prevent their taking fire in their fermentation - 


mud, or dung, to detain the ſalts, otherwiſe many of 
the finer parts will evaporate in fermenting, 

The refuſe of kitchen-gardens, when laid on heaps and 
rotted, will alſo afford good manure for corn land: and 
alſo fern, mowed down while it 1s green and tender, and 
laid on heaps to rot, will make an excellent manure : 
and Dy frequently mowing it, this troubleſome plant will 
be deſtroyed. | 

The aſhes of all kinds of vegetables are alſo good 
manure for lands, ſo that where the ground is over-run 
with buſhes, brambles, &c. if they are grubbed up in 
ſummer, dried, and conſumed to aſhes, and ſpread over 
the land, they will greatly improve it. | | 

Rotten wood, and faw-duſt when rotted, are a very 
good manure for ſtrong lands, as are alſo bones, horns, 
ſhells, woellen-rags, &c. and whatloever ſerves to looſen 
its parts. 

But for all ſtubborn clayey ſoils, there is no manure 
ſo good as the cleanſing of the ſtreets of large cities, the 
parts of tough land will be more expeditiouſly ſeparated 
by this, than any other compoſt, and where it is to be had 
it is of the greateſt value both for field or garden land. 

MANUSCRIPT, in matters of literature, denotes a 
written book, in contradiſtin&ion to a printed one. | 
MA, a plane figure repreſenting either part, or the 
whole ſarface of the earth, according to the laws of pro- 
jection; diſtinguithing the ſituation of cities, mountains 
rivers, &c. | | 8 

Bat whether. they are univerſal or particular, they are 
called geographical or land maps, in contradiſtinction to 


hydrographical charts, repreſenting the ſurface of tl 
together with the Sec rocks, &c. | te fea, 


Z 


aftertimes was lengthened, and made to hang from the- 


dung are eſteemed by ſome the beſt manure ; likewiſe the 


it will alſo be neceſſary to cover the heaps with earth, 
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As a map is a repreſentation of ſome part of the ſur- 
face of the earth delineated upon a plane; the earth being 
round no part of the ſpherical ſurface of it can be accu- 
rately exhibited on a plane, and thence 1t has been pro- 
oſed to make globular maps. In order to this, plates of 
brats were to be hammered out ; or, to fave expence, 
pieces of paſteboard were to be formed into ſegments of 
a ſphere, and covered on their convex ſides with maps, 
projected in the ſame manner as the papers of the com- 
mon globes are. A map made jn this manner would 
Thew every particular, in a very accurate manner; but 
they are not in ule at preſent. | 3 
The ancients deſcribed all the parts of the known 
earth in one general map; in this view one of them com- 
pares the ſhape of the earth to the leather of a ſling, 
whoſe length exceeds its breadth : the length of the then 
known parts of the earth from eaſt to weſt was confide- 
rably greater than from north to ſouth, for which reaſon, 
the former of theſe was called the longitude, and the 
other the latitude. = | 


The modern general maps are ſuch as give us a view 


of an entire hemiſphere, or half of the globe; and are 


projected upon the plane of ſome great circle, which 


terminates the projected hemiſphere, and divides it from 
the othet half of the globe, as the equator, or the me- 
ridian, or horizon of ſome place: from this circle the 
projection is denominated, and ſaid to be equatorial, 
meridional, or horizontal. | | 

Particular maps are ſuch as exhibit to us lefs than an 
hemiſphere; of this fort are maps of the great parts into 
which the earth is divided, as Þurope, Aſia, Africa, 
North America, South America; or maps of particular 
kingdoms, provinces, countries, or of leſs diſtricts. 

In maps three things are chiefly required; the firſt is 
the longitude and latitude, performed, by means of the 
meridians and parallels delineated upon them, in what 
manner ſoever they be projected; and they do this the 


* 


more accurately, the greater number they have of meri- 


dians and parallels. The ſecond requiſite is to exhibit 
the ſhape of countries the ſame, and the extent of them 
in the ſame proportion, as upon the globe : this cannot 
be done accurately 1n any general maps, except globular 
ones; but in particular maps, which take in but a ſmall 
part of the earth, as a province or county, the defect 
will not be ſenſible. The third is that the bearings and 
diſtances of places from one another be truly ſhewn : 
this in globular maps ſhould be done in the ſame manner 
as upon the glove. | 3 
The projections of the circles in general maps are of 
two ſorts, convex and concave: to underſtand which we 
may imagine the globe upon which the circles are de- 
lincated to be of thin glaſs, and that half of it is viewed 
at a time; now we may be conceived to view this he- 
miſphere, either on the convex or concave ſide, and we 
may conceive it to be placed at different diſtances from 
the eye; from which diverſity of our view, there will 
ariſe different projections, or pictures of it in a map. If 
the eye be ſuppoſed to be placed in ſome point of the ſur- 
face. of the ſphere to view the concave of the oppoſite he- 
miſphere, it is called the ſtereographick projection, 
which is either equatorial, meridional, or horizontal. 
The equatorial projection ſuppoſes the eye to be ſitu- 
ated in one of the poles of the carth, and from thence 
to view the oppolite concave hemiſphere, with its circles, 


projected upon a plane of glaſs paſſing through the equa- 


tor: thus the eye is ſuppoſed to be in the north pole, in 
order to view the ſouthern hemiſphere; and in the ſouth 
pole to view the northern hemiſphere. Here the me- 
ridians are all ſtraight lines, and the parallels are com- 
leat circles. | 
The meridional projection ſuppoſes the eye to be in 


ſome point of the equator, and from thence to view the 


oppolite concave hemiſphere, projected upon a glaſs plane 


paſſing through ſome meridian, with a meridian drawn 


through the eye cuts at right-angles. Here all the me- 
ridians are arches of eircles, except that drawn through 
the eye, which is a ſtraight line; and all the parallels are 
arches of circles, and the equator 1s a ſtraight line. 

In the horizontal projection, the eye is ſuppoſed to be 
in that point of the ſurface of the globe which is dia- 
metrically oppoſite to the place upon the horizon of 
which the projection is made, and from thence to view 
the oppoſite concave hemiſphere with its circles projected 


nated by a very large membranaceous ala. 


upon a glaſs plane paſſing through that horizon; thun, 

if we project any map of this fort upon the horizon ö 
London, the eye is ſuppoſed to be in the place of the , 4 
tipodes to London, and from thence to view the 4 
cave hemiſphere. The chief advantage of theſe kinds of 
maps is this, that the place, upon the horizon of which 
the map is projected, is always in the centre of it and 
we may plainly perceive the bearings of all the 85 


places from it. . 
A particular map is a part of a general one, and m;, 
be made on the fame principles, as by projecting a large 
hemiſphere, and taking ſo much of it as the map is de. 
ſigned to contain. 9 

When we are to make a map of a very ſmall diſtrig 
as of a county or hundred, whatever part of the cart}, 
it may be in, the meridians and parallels may be equi- 
diſtant ſtraight lines, drawn through every minute, &- 
of longitude according to the intended largeneſs of the 
map. Sce PLOTTING and SURVEYING: 

If the eye be ſuppoſed to view the hemiſphere at an 
infinite diſtance, the projection of its circles, whether it 
be viewed on the convex or concave fide, is called ortho. 
graphick. In this projection the parts about the middle 
are very plainly repreſented, but the extreme parts are 
prodigiouſly contracted. See Urthographice PROJECTION 
of the Sphere. FEY 9 

This projection like the former is divided into equa- 
torial, meridional, and horizontal. In a general map 
of the northern. hemifphere, projected orthographically 
upon the plane of the equator, the meridians are all 
ſtraight lines, and the parallels complete circles. 

In a general map of an hemiſphere projected or- 
thographically on the plane of the meridian, all the 
meridians are projected into ſcmi-ellipfes, except that 
particular meridian which paſſes through the middle or 
the eye, and which is therefore a ſtraight line. This 
projection has ohe advantage not to be found in any 
other general map, v1z. that the decreaſe of the parallels 
from the equator to both the poles, appears therein in its 
true proportion. | | 

The orthographick horizontal projection has great 
variety, according to the different latitudes of places, and 
is pretty difficult to execute. The great contraction oh 
the extreme parts in the orthographick projection, rens 
ders it ſo deficient in the ſecond quality required in 
maps, that it is ſeldom uſed, except when the ditk of the 
earth, in a ſolar eclipſe, is to be repreſented. 

The ute of maps is obvious from their conſtruction. 
The degrees of the meridians and parallels, ſhew the 
longitudes and latitudes of places: their bearings from 
cach other appear from inſpection, and their diſtances 
may be meaſured either from proper ſcales annexed, or 
by the diviſions on the meridian, equator, &c. 

MAPLE, Aber, in botany, a genus of trees producing 
male and hermaphrodite flowers, each having hve ova 
petals which ſpread over the cup. The ſtamina ate 
eight ſhort filaments, topped with ſimple antheræ, which 
are crowned with a cruciform pollen. The fruit confiſts 
of a number of capſules, which grow together at the 
baſe, and are compreſſed, roundiſh, and each termi 
The ſeeds 
are ſingle and roundiſh, The common maple is ſo well 
known as to require no deſcription. Moſt of the dit. 
ferent ſpecies are propagated by ſowing their ſeeds ſoon 
after they are ripe, which is in autumn, and the ſuccee . 
ing year they will be fit to be planted in rows about three 
feet aſunder and two feet diſtance in the rows, where 
they may remain three or four years, when they W. 
large enough to be tranſplanted where they are inten . 
to remain. 

The timber of the common maple is far ſup ns 
beech for turners uſe, particularly diſhes, cups, ti enchef - 
&c. and when it abounds with knots (as it Very 15 
doth) it is highly eſteemed by the joiners inen ed 
and alſo, for the lightnels of the wood, is often wo co 
by thoſe that make muſical inſtruments ; and, fof dc. 
whiteneſs ofit, was formerly in great requeſt for tables, 4 

MARANTA, Indian arrow-root, in botany, 4 
nus of plants, whoſe flower is monopetalous a 
gent; the tube of which is oblong, comprelie one 

nf 4 ats: it hath © 
crooked, and its limb cut in fix ſegments ;-1 © ſtened 
membranaceous filament, with a linear anthera ee, 


erior to 


ound 


to the border of the filament. The fruit 4 5 capſule 


- wo Xx a 6 
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capſule, obſcurely trigonal, containing a hard, rough, 


ovate ſeed. 1 a 5 ET 
MARBLE, Marmor, in natural hiſtory, a genus of 
{fils, being bright and beautiful ſtones, compoſed of 
mall ſeparate concretions, moderately hard, not giving 
fre with ſteel, fermenting with, and ſoluble in acid 
menſtrua, and calcining in a ſlight firde.. 
The colours of marbles being a very obvious and 
griking character, they are arranged according to them, 
in the following diviſions. 1. Of the white plain mar- 
bles there are two ſorts; the Parian marble of the ancients, 
and ſtatuary marble of the moderns, an extremely bright 
and elegant marble; and the Carrara marble, a very fine 
marble, more compact and cloſe than the former, but 
leſs bright. 2. Of the plain yellowiſh marbles there is 
only one ſort, which is a hard, pale yellow, and gloſſy 
marble, found in many parts of Italy. 3. Of the bluiſh 
and black marbles there are a great many ſpecies, as the 
Chian marble, Baſaltes, &c. 4. Of the plain green 
marbles there is only one kind, the Lacedæmonian mar- 
ble of the ancients. 5. The pale-coloured or whitiſh 
brown, commonly called. Derby marble. 6. The green 
marbles with ſhells. 7. The black Coralloide marble, 
with and without ſhells. 8. Of the white variegated 
marble there are a great many ſpecies, variegated with 
purple, brown, red, blue, &c. 9. Of the brown varie- 
cated. marbles there are likewiſe feveral ſorts, ſome with 
red veins, others with white, black, or brown veins. 
10. Of the yellow veined and variegated marbles ſome 
are veined with purple, and others with blue. 11. Of 
the black variegated marbles, ſome are veined with 
white, and others with blue, yellow, red, &c. 12. The 
green variegated marbles are likewiſe diſtinguiſhed by the 
colour of their veins. 13. The grey ſpotted marbles are 
variegated, ſome with black and others with green ſpots. 
14. The red variegated marble is the Brocatello of the 
Italians, with white and gold veins. _ | 
Poliſhing of MARBLE 1s performed by firſt rubbing 
them well with a free-ſtone, or ſand, till the ſtrokes of 
the axe are worn off, then with pumice ſtone, and after- 
wards with emery. 1 . | | 
Colouring of MARBLE, The colouring of marble 1s a 
nice art, and in order to ſucceed in it, the pieces of mar- 
ble, on which the experiments are tried, muſt be wel! 
poliſhed, and clear from the leaſt ſpot or vein. The 
harder the marble is, the better it will bear the heat ne- 
ceſſary in the operation; therefore, alabaſter and the 
common {oft white marble are very improper to perform 
thele operations upon. | e 
Hcat is always neceſſary for the opening the pores of 
the marble, ſo as to render it fit to receive the colours; 
but the marble muſt never be made red-hot, for then, 
the texture of the marble itſelf is injured, and the colours 
are burnt, and loſe their beauty. Too ſmall a degree of 
heat is as bad as too great; for, in this caſe, though the 
marble receive the colour, it will not be fixed in it, nor 
ſtrike deep enough. Some colours will ſtrike even cold, 
but they are never ſo well ſunk in as when a juſt degree of 
heat is uſed, © The proper degree is that which, without 
making the marble red, will make the liquid boil upon 
its ſurface. The menſtruums uſed to ſtrike in the 
colours, muſt be varied according to the nature of the 
colour to be uſed. A lixivium made with horſe's or dog's 
urine, with four parts quick-lime, and one part pot- 
aſhes, is excellent for ſome colours; common ley of wood- 
aſhes does very well for others: for ſome, ſpirit of wine 
LIES 7 and, finally, for others, oily liquors, or common 
wine. | 1 | 
The colours which have been found to ſucceed beſt 
= the peculiar menſtruums, are theſe : ſtone- blue diſ- 
5 l _ 1 fix times the quantity of ſpirit of wine, or of 
cal Wen rs that ve Le the pony 
» UMIOLIVEA 1 Wood-alnes. 
I. extract of ſaffron, and that loan wade of buckthorn 
Ries Bee _ by the painters ſap green, an _ 
well in foke in urine and quick-lime, and tolerably 
1 Ipirit of wine. Vermillion, and a fine powder of 
88 ſucceed alſo very well in the ſame liquors. 
* . blood ſueceeds very well in ſpirit of wine, as 
a tincture of logwood, in the ſame ſpirit. Al- 


WI 


ane a od, 1 4 
to © root gives a fine colour; but the only menſtruum 


uled f. 1 3 22 
of wi d tor this is oil of turpentine; for neither ſpirit 


3 4 AA >: 


| another kind of fanguis draconis called dragon's blood iti 


tears, which, mixed with urine alone, gives a very ele- 
gant colour. IO | x | 


Beſides theſe mixtures of colours and menſtruums, 
there are ſome colours which are to be laid on dry and 
unmixed. Theſe are dragon's blood, of. the pureſt kind, 
tor a red; gamboge for a yellow; green-wax for a green; 
common brimſtone, pitch, and turpentine, for a brown 
colour. 'Fhe marble, for theſe experiments, muſt be 
made conſiderably hot, and then the colours are to be 
rubbed on dry in the lump. Some of theſe colours, when 
once given, remain immiutable; others are eaſily changed 
or deſtroyed. Thus the red colour given by dragon's 
blood, or by a decoction of logwood, will be wholly 
taken away by oil of tartar, and the poliſh of the marble 
not hurt by it. | 

A fine gold colour is given in the following manner: 
take crude ſal armoniack, vitriol, and verdigreaſe, of each 
equal quantities; white vitriol ſucceeds beſt, and all muſt 
be thoroughly mixed in fine powder. | 
| The ftaining of matble to all the degrees of red or yel- 
low, by folutions of dragon's blood or gamboge, may be 
done by reducing theſe gums to powder, and grinding 
them, with the ſpirit of wine, in a glaſs mortar ; but, 
for ſmaller attempts, no method is fo good as the mixing 
a little of either of theſe powders with ſpirit of wine, in 
a ſilver ſpoon, and holding it over burning charcoal. By 
this means a fine tincture will be extracted, and, with a 
pencil dipped in this, the fineſt traces may be made on 
the marble, while cold, which, on the heating it after- 
wards, either on ſand, or in a baker's oven, will all fink 
very deep, and will remain perfectly diſtinct in the ſtone. 
It is very eaſy to make the ground colour red or yellow by 
this means, and leave white veins in it. This is to be 
done by covering the places-where the whiteneſs is to re- 
main, with ſome white paint, or evefr with two or three 
doubles only & paper, either of which will prevent the 
colour from penetrating in that part. All the degrees of 


a flight tincture of it, without the aſſiſtance of heat to 
the marble, gives only a pale fleſh colour, but the ſtronger 
tinctures give it yet deeper; to this the aſſiſtance of heat 
adds yet greatly; and, finally, the addition of a little 
pitch to the tincture gives it a tendency to blackneſs, or 
any degree of deep red that is deſired. 

A blue colour may be given alſo to marble by diſſolv- 
ing turnſol in a lixivium of lime and urine, or in the vo- 
latile ſpirit of urine; but this has always a tendency to 
purple, whether made by the one or the other of theſe 
ways. A better blue, and uſed in an eafter manner, 1s 
furniſhed by the Canary turnſol, a ſubſtance well known 
among the dyers : this needs only to be diflolved in 
water, and drawn on the płace with a pencil; this pene- 
trates very deep into the marble, and the colour may be 
increaſed by drawing the pencil, wetted afreſh, ſeveral 
times over the ſame lines. This colour 1s ſubject to 
ſpread and diffuſe itſelf irregularly ; but it may be kept 
in regular bounds, by circumſcribing its lines with beds 
of wax, or any other ſuch ſubſtance. It is to be obſerved, 
that this colour ſhould be always laid on cold, and nc 
heat given even afterwards to the marble ; and one great 
advantage of this colour is, that it is therefore eaſily added 
to marble already ſtained with any other colours, and it 
is a very beautiful tinge, and laſts a long time. 

Arundel MARBLES, ancient marbles with a chronicle 
of the city of Athens inſcribed on them, many years 
before our Saviour's birth; preſented to the univerſity of 
Oxford by Thomas earl of Arundel, whence the name. 

MARBLING, the method of preparing and colour- 
ing marble paper, &c. 

There are ſeveral kinds of marble paper; but the prin- 
cipal difference of them lies in the forms in which the 
colours are laid on the ground: ſome being diſpoſed in 
whirles or circumvolutions; ſome in jagged lengths; and 
others only in ſpots of a roundiſh or oval figure. The 


the ſame : being the dipping the paper in a ſolution of 
gum-tragacanth, or, as it is commonly called, gum- 
dragon ; over which the colours, previouſly prepared with 
ox-gall and ſpirit of wine, are firſt ſpread. - 4 
The peculiar apparatus neceſſary for this purpoſe. isa 
trough for containing the. gum- tragacanth, and the co- 


ne, nor any-hxivigm, will do with it. There is veer a comb for diſpoſing them in the figure uſually 


choſen ; 


red are to be given to marble by means of this gum alone: 


general manner of managing each kind is, nevertheleſs, 
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cholen; and a burniſhing ſtone for paliſhing the pa 
The trough may be of any kind of wood; and . 


ſomewhat larger than the ſheets of paper for marbling, 


which it is to be employed; but the ſides of it need only 
riſe about two NG oboe the bottom ; for by making 
it thus ſhallow, a leſs quantity of the ſolution of the gum 
will ſerve to fill it. The comb may be alſo of wood, and 
five inches in length ; but ſhould haye braſs teeth, which 
may be about two inches long, and placed at about a 
quarter of an inch diſtance from each other. The bur- 
niſhing ſtone may be of jaſper, or agate; but as thoſe 
ſtones are very dear, when of ſufficient largeneſs, marble 
or glaſs may be uſed, provided their ſurface be poliſhed 
to a great degree of ſmoothneſs. 

Theſe implements being prepared, the ſolution of gum- 


tragacanth muſt be made, by putting a ſufficient propor- 


tion of the gum, which ſhould be white, and clear from 
all foulneſs, into clean water; a letting it remain there 
a day or two, frequently breaking the lumps and ſtirring 
it, till the whole ſhall appear diſſolved, and equally 


mixed with water. The conſiſtence of the ſolution ſhould 


be nearly that of ſtrong gum-water, uſed in miniature 
painting; and if it appear thicker, water muſt be added, 
or if thinner, more of the gum. When the ſolution is 
thus brought to a due ſtate, it muſt be paſſed through a 
linen cloth, and being then put into the trough, it will 


be ready to receive the colours. 


The colours employed for red are carmine, lake, roſe- 
ink, and vermillion; but the two laſt are too hard and 
glaring, unlefs they be mixed with roſe-pink, or lake, 
to bring them to a ſofter caſt : and with reſpect to the 
carmine and lake, they are too dear for common pur- 
poſes: for yellow, Dutch pink and yellow oker may be 
employed: for blue, Pruſſian blue and verditer may be 
uſed: for green, verdigreaſe, a mixture of Dutch pink 
and Pruſſian blue, or verditer, in different proportions 2 
for orange, the orange-lake, or a mixture of vermillion, 
or red lead, with Dutch pink: for purple, roſe-pink and 
Pruſſian bluer | 3 | | 
Theſe ſeveral colours ſhould be ground with ſpirit of 
wine till they be of a proper fineneſs ; and then, at the 
time of uſing them, a little fiſh-gall, or in default of it, 
the gall of the beaſt ſhould be added, by grinding them 
over again with it. The proper proportion of the gall 
muſt be found by trying them; for there muſt be juſt fo 
much as will ſuffer the ſpots of colour, when ſprinkled 
on the ſolution of the gum-tragacanth, to join together, 
without intermixing or running into each other. 

When every thing is thus prepared, the ſolution of the 
gum-tragacanth muſt be poured into the trough; and the 
colours, being in a ſeparate pot, with a pencil appropri- 
ated to each, muſt be ſprinkled on the ſurface of the 

ſolution, by ſhaking the pencil, charged with its proper 
colour, over it; and this muſt be done with the ſeveral 
kinds of colour deſired, till the ſurface be wholly covered. 

When the marbling 1s propoſed to be in ſpots of 
a ſimple form, nothing more is neceſſary, but where the 
whirles or ſnail-ſhell figures are wanted, they muſt be 
made by means of a quill; which muſt be put among 
the ſpots to turn them about, till the effect be pro- 
duced. The jagged lengths muſt be made by means of 
the comb above deſcribed, which muſt be paſſed through 


the colours from one end of the trough to the other, and 


will give them that appearance; but if they be deſired to 
be pointed both ways, the comb muſt be again paſſed 


through the trough in a contrary direction; or if ſome. 


of the whirles or ſnail-ſhell figures be required to be 
added, they may be yet made by the means before directed. 

The paper ſhould be previouſly prepared for receiving 
the colours, by dipping it over night in water; and 
laying the ſheets dn each other with a weight over them. 
The whole being thus ready, the paper muſt be held by 
two corners, and laid in the moiſt gentle and even man- 
ner on the ſolution covered with the colours; and there 
foftly preſſed with the hand, that 1t may bear every where 
on the ſolution. Afterwhich it muſt be raiſed and taken 
off with the ſame care, and then hung to dry acroſs a 
proper cord, ſubtended near at hand for that purpoſe: 
and in that ſtate it muſt continue, till it be perfectly 
dry. It then remains only to give the paper a proper 
poliſh ; in order to which it is firſt rubbed with a little 
ſoap; and then muſt be thoroughly ſmoothed - by the 


glaſs poliſhers, ſuch as are uſed for linen, and called the |a peel for hanging up the paper to dry. 


— — 
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calendar glaſſes. After which it ſhould be SOM rubbeg 
by a burniſher of jaſper ot agate; or, in default of them 
of glaſs ground to the higheſt poliſh : for on the perfe& 


poliſh of the paper depends in a great meaſure its beauty 


and valu. 


Marbling of books or paper is performed thus: diffolvg 
tour ounces of gum-arabick into two quarts of fair water 
then provide ſeveral colours mixed with water in pots or 
ſhells, and with pencils peculiar to each colour, ſprinkle 
them by way of intermixture upon the gum- water, which 
muſt be put into a trough, or ſome broad veſſel: then. 
with a ſtick curl them, or draw them out in freaks to 
as much variety as may be done. Having done this, 
hold your book or books cloſe together, and only dip the 
edges in, on the top of the water and. colours, ye 
lightly ; which done, take them off, and the plain im: 
preſſion of the colours in mixture will be upon the leaves. 
doing as well the ends as the front of the book in the 
like manner. Fi ; 

Marbling a book on the covers is performed by formj 
clouds with aqua fortis, or ſpirit of vitriol mixed with 
ink, and afterwards glazing the covers: See Book. 
BinDING. _. ; 

In order to give a more adequate idea of this curious 
proceſs, we have illuſtrated the above deſcription on which 
the whole is repreſented to the eye. | 

Explanation of Plate LIV. Upper compartment. 
Fig. 1.) a, a workman mixing the gum water; , x 
ſmall bruſh ; c, the tub containing the gum-water; d, a 
ſhallow tub to receive the gum-water, that may be thrown 
over the fides of the former during the operation; «, a - 

veſſel containing the tempered gum, V 

Fig. 2.) a, a workman grinding the colours; b, the 
table; c, the ſtone; d, the muller; a, a ſcraper of 
leather. | 1 N 

Fig. 3.) a, a workman ſprinkling the colours on the 
gum- water; 6, the pencil, or bruſh, filled with colour; 
c, the ſhallow tub containing the gum- water; 4, the ta- 
ble that ſupports the tub. 5 

Fig. 4.) a, a workman employed in making the dif- 
ferent, ſtreaks &c. in the colours; b, the comb; c, the 
tub; 4, the table. 

Fig. 5.) a, a workman placing the ſheets of paper on 
the. colour ; &, che ſheet of paper + © 7 2% 2 

Fig. 6.) a, a frame, or pile of marbled paper; b, a cord 
by which 1t is bound together; c, a bar of wood which 
ſupports the paper, and to which the cord is faſtened; 4, 
a tub, which receives the water that drains from the pa- 
per; 2, a frame on which the ſheets of paper are placed 
to drain, before they are marbled; , a ſtool; theſe are 
placed as 1n fig. 8. 

Fig. 7.) A perſon hanging the paper up to dry; a, the 
ſheets of paper already hung up to dry; 6, the peel; , 
the perſon. : 

Fig. 8.) Frames with the marbled paper placed in a 
proper poſition for draining ; c, d, a trough that receives 
the fluid draining from the paper; e, the veſſel that re- 
ceives the fluid. | 

Plate LIV. The next compartment. 
Fig. q.) A workman poliſhing a ſheet of marbled 
aper. 

x Fig 10.) No. 1. A poliſhing machine; a, the ſhalt 
of the machine; 5, the part to which the poliſher 15 
fixed; c, the handle; d. the polifher; e, the piece i0 
which the upper extremity of the poliſher is fixed; /, the 
marble; g, the table ſupporting the ſtone on which the 
paper is poliſhed; 5, a workman poliſhing a ſheet. | 

Fig. 10.) No. 2. @, a workman employed in folding 
the ſheets ; h, the folded ſheets; c, the folding knife; 4, 4 
pile of ſheets lying upon the table; e, a heap ot = 
folded. ay 5 

Fig. 11.) No. 1.9, a workman employed with his point 
in drawing figures on the colours; &, the point; e, the tub, 

Fig. 11.) No. 2. 4, a workman marbling books, - 
which he takes two or three volumes in his hands at 0 
and dips them into the tub; &, the books; c, mew” 

Battom of the Plate. T 

A, a ſieve for ſtraining the gum-water ; 91 Fo _ 
by, bs, bb, 57, combs of different ſizes and bun 
for tracing different figures on the ſurface of the coe, | 
c, a ſpatula or ſlice for tempering the gums g 


* 31 „ 
pots for holding colours, with the pencils or brulne? 
Plate 
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Plate LV. Upper compartment. 8 ſtrength, wealth, and glory, to be the happy and infal- 


1, 8 
_— knife for ſcraping off the colours that adhere to 


the ſtone; N. *, inſtruments for replacing the colours 


on che ſurface of the water, after they are diſturbed, by] The great ſervice of this uſeful corps was manifeſted 


aper; O, a veſſel filled with gum-water, and 
—— . with different colours; o, the table; 
P, a poliſhing ſtone; 9, A glaſs poliſher; Q, a poliſher 
for the machine already defcribed ; s, s, the handles of 
the poliſher ; r, the poliſhing part; , part of the ſhaft 
within its tenon, which enters the mortife of the poliſn- 
er; r, a folding ſtick of box or ivory; X, two frames 
drawn on a large ſcale, and fixed at a proper angle, at 
the points 3, 4» 6, 6, ſeveral ſheets of paper one upon 
another, 7, 7, the two compartments of a frame where 
the wires are viſible; 8, 2 ſheet of paper ſtretched out ; 


9, 9, two cords by which the frames are fixed at a pro- \ 
5 preferable to ſeamen if the enemy attempts to board, by 
Bottom of the Plate. ranging a battalion with their fixed bayonets to oppoſe 


per angle. 


A, A, ſmall bacs, with their plans a, 4; B, a pot for 


tempering the gum- water; C, a large bruſh ; c, c, c, c, 


bruſhes of a ſmaller ſize. 


MARCASITES, Marchaſite, in natural hiſtory, are | quartered at Chatham, one at Portſmouth, and another 


defined to be compound inflammable metallick bodies, of 
« hard and ſolid ſubſtance, of an obſcurely and irregularly 
foliaceous ſtructure, of a bright glittering appearance, na- 
tarally conſtituting whole ſtrata, though ſometimes found 
in detached maſſes ; very freely giving fire with ſteel; not 
fermenting with acid menſtruums; and when put into 
the fire, yielding a blue ſulphureous flame, and after- 
wards calcining into a purple powder. | 

There are only three known ſpecies of this genus : 1. 
The filver-coloured marcaſite, found in vaſt abundance 
in lead and tin-mines. 2. The gold-coloured marcaſite. 
3. The heavy pale-white marcaſite. N 

Marcaſites were at firſt ſuppoſed to be almoſt all pure 
gold or ſilver, according to their colour; but experience 
has ſhewn, that if they contain any metal at all, no me- 
thod has hitherto been found of working them to advan- 
tage. In Germany, indeed, they extract ſulphur and 
vitriol from the filver marcaſite, which two fubſtances 
are always contained in it; and beſides theſe, it has 
ulually a quantity of arſenick. It has been recommended 
as a ſtyptick, after being calcined ; but as the arſenick 
may not be all carried off by that operation, its uſe as a 
medicine ſeems extremely dangerous. | 

MARCGRAVE, or MAxGRAvE, a degree of ho- 
nour in Germany anſwering to our marquis. 

MARCH, Martius, the third month of the year, 
reckoning from January, as the firſt, which, for the 
tutuxe, is by act of parliament to begin the year. 

MARCHET, Marchetta, a pecuniary fine, anciently 
paid by the tenant to the lord upon the marriage of one 
ot the tenant's daughters. 


MARINE implies in general the whole navy of a 


Kingdom or flate, comprehending all the royal dock- 
yards, and the officers, artificers, ſeamen, ſoldiers, &c. 
employed therein, as well as the ſhipping employed by 
merchants for military or commercial purpoſes, together 
with whatever rclates to navigation, ſhip-building, failors, 
and marines, The hiſtory of the marine affairs of any 
one ſtate is a very comprehenſive ſubject, much more 
fat of all nations, Thoſe who would be informed of 
ine maritime affairs of Great Britain, and the figure it 
has made at fea in all ages, may find abundance of cu- 


us matter in Selden's Mare Clauſum, and from his 


71 1 = bd . „ . 

hs f 0 ours, We may trace a ſeries of facts in Lediard's 
85 urchet's Naval Hiſtory: but above all, in the 

57 55 of the Admirals, by the accurate and judicious 

| Campbell. vs | 


J i, 1, 2. Two different frames; 4, a ſtone and{lible-conſequenca, 
for grinding colours; #, the ſtone; /, the muller. 


Marines, or MARINE Forces, a body of ſol- 
diers raiſed for the ſea-ſervice, and trained to fight either 
in a naval engagement, or in an action aſhore. | 


frequently in the courſe of the late war, particularly at 


although lately raifed, and hardly exerciſed in military 
diſcipline. At fea they are incorporated with the ſhip's 


learn in a ſhort time to be excellent ſeamen, to which 
their officers are ordered by the admiralty not to diſcou- 
rage them, although no ſea-officer is to order them to go 
aloft againſt their inclination. In a ſea-fight their ſmall 
arms are of very great adyantage in ſcouring the decks of 
the enemy; and when they have been long enough at ſea 
to ſtand firm when the ſhip rocks, they muſt be infinitely 


them, See BOARDING. 
| peace are ſtationed in three diviſions ; one of which rs 


at Plymouth. By a late regulation they are ordered to do 
duty at the ſeveral dock-yards of thoſe ports, to prevent 
embezzlement of the king's ſtores, for which a captain's 
guard mounts every day; which certainly requires great 


mitted, that many of the inhabitants, who have been 
long uſed to an infamous traffick of this kind, expect 
thoſe conveyances at certain periods, as their due, and 
of courſe reſent this regulation in the higheſt degree as an 
infringement of their liberty as Enghſhmen. | 
MARK, in commerce, a certain character put on 
various commodities, to ſhew where they were made 
and by whom; as alſo that they were inſpected by the 
officers, and paid the duty upon them. 
i Marx, or Numero, is allo a particular character, 


{ which, when fixed on any commodity, the trader alone 


recollects the price it coſt him. 
Knights of St. MARK, an order of knighthood, in the 
republick of Venice, under the proteftion of St. Mark the 
evangeliſt. The arms of the order arc a lion winged 
oules, with this device, Pax tibi, Marce evangeliſta. 
MARK, Aare, denotes a weight, as alſo ſeveral 
commodities, eſpecially gold and filver in France. It is 
divided into 8 ounces, 64 drachms, or 192 deniers or 
penny-weights, or 160 eſterlins, or 300 mailles, or 640 
terlins, or 4608 grains. In Holland the mark weight 
is the ſame as in France. | 
When gold and filver are fold by the mark, it is di- 
vided into 24 carats, the carat into 8 penny-weights, 
and the penny-weight into 24 grains, and the grain into 
24 primes. FI 
MARE, alſo denotes money of account; and in ſome 
countries a coin. The Engliſh mark is 13s. and 4d. 


| 


money. It is alſo a money of account in Scotland, 
and formerly a filver coin, being equal to 13d. and 2 
Engliſh. 5 | 

Marx Lubs, or Lubeck MARE, a money of account 


French livre. It is divided into fixteen ſols lubs. 


lubs, or 20 French ſols. 

MARE, is alſo a copper coin in Sweden, equal to two- 
pence farthing Engliſh ; it is divided into 8 rouſtiqs, and 
each rouſtiq into two alleveures. 'The Swediſh filver 
mark is money of account, equal to three copper marks. 
MARKET, a publick place in a city or town where 


q 


Not only the preſervation of that ſhare of commerce proviſions are fold, It alſo denotes a privilege of a place, 


we at preſent 


even the very he; ita! 1 Ire 
we yery being of Britain, as an independent empire, 


nd a free pcopie, depend no leſs on the good condition 
and the ww J 
| NE Zuperloxiry of its naval power. The Detphian 


ales OE conſulted by the Athenians on the formi- 
rar 2 and innumerable forces of Rerxes, re- 
wooden 1 wer, ** That they muſt ſeek their ſafety in 

walls.“ To which we may affirm, that when- 


dver thi . 3 A 1 : 

WEE nation in particular has recourſe to her floating 
ws tor her 

e. II. No. 47. 
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poſſeſs, but its future advancement, and either by grant or preſcription, to hold a market. 
re,, MARLE, a kind of dry, ſoft, foſſile earth, uſed for 


manuring land. The principal ſorts of marle are the 


ile regulation of our affairs of the marine, than |wuite and red. Too much of it thrown on the ground 
is found to burn it. Marle is burnt like other ſtone for 


making of lime. 


| MARMALADE, a confection of the pulp of plumbs, 
apricots, quinces, &c. boiled with ſugar into a con- 


Hh 


ſiſtence. 


- 
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* 
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the ſiege of Belleiſſe, where they acquired a great character, 


crew, of which they make a part, and many of them 


The marine forces of Great Britain in the time of 


vigilance, as ſo many abuſes of this kind have been com- 


among the Saxons, it was equivalent to 7s. 6d. of our 


at Hamburgh, equal to a third of the rixdollar, or to the 


Marx Danſch, a Daniſh coin, equal to fixteen fols | 


MAROTICK, STv7.x; in the French poetry, a 
ſecurity and defence, ſhe will find 1 gay, yet natural manner of writing, introduced 
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precaution were taken, would be apt to raiſe ſplinters, 
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MAR 
by Marot, and ſince - imitated with moſt” ſuccels by 
Voiture and Fontaine. The marotick, makes a choice, 
whereas burleſque admits of all. | - 
MARQUE, Letter of Marque, letters of repriſal, 
whereby the ſubjects of one country are licenſed, by the 
king or patliament, to make repriſals on thoſe of another; 
by reaſon application has been thrice made to the govern- 
ment to which the aggreſſor belongs, without any effect. 
MARQUETRY, or InLaip-work, implies a, 
curious work compoſed of ſeveral fine hard pieces of 
wood; of various colours, faſtened in thin flices on a, 


ground, and ſometimes enriched with other matters, as 
filver, braſs, tortoiſe-ſhell, and ivory; with theſe aſſiſ- 


tances the art is now capable of imitating any thing; 


whence it is by ſome called the art of painting in wood. 
Ie ground on which the pieces are to be arranged 
and glued, is uſually of well-dried oak or deal, and is 
compoſed of ſeveral pieces glued together, to prevent its 
warping. The wood to be ufed in marquetry 1s reduced 
into leaves, of the thickneſs of a line, or the twelfth part 
of an inch, and is either of its natural colour, or ſtained, 
or made black to form the ſhades by other methods : this 
ſome perform by putting it in ſand heated very hot over 
the fire others, by ſteeping it in lime water and ſubli- 
mate: and others, in oil of ſulphur. The wood being 
of the proper colours, the contours of the pieces are 
formed according to the parts of the deſign they are to re- 
preſent : this is the moſt difficult part of marquetry, and 
that which requires the moſt patience and attention. 

The two chief inſtruments uſed in this work, are a 
ſaw and a wooden vice, which has one of its chaps fixed, 
and the other moveable, which is open and ſhut by the 
foot, by means of a cord faſtened to a treddle. 

The leaves to be formed, of which there are frequently 
three, four, or more joined together, are, after they have 
been glued on the outermoſt part of the deſign, whoſe 
profile they are to follow, put within the chaps of the 
vice; then the workman preſſing the treddle, and thus 

holding faſt the piece, with his ſaw runs over all the out- 
lines of his deſign. By thus joining or forming three or 
four pieces together, not only time is ſaved, but alſo the 
matter is the better enabled to ſuſtain the effort of the 
ſaw, which, how fine ſoever it may be, and how ſlightly 
ſoever it may be conducted by the workman, except this 


and ruin the beauty of the work. All the pieces having 
been thus formed by the ſaw, and marked, in order to 
their being known again, each is vaneered, or faſtened in 
its place, on the common ground, with the beſt Engliſh 
glue; and this being done, the whole is ſet in a preſs to 
dry, planed over, and poliſhed with the ſkin of the ſea- 
dog, wax, and, ſhave-graſs, as in {imple vaneering, and 
the fine branches and more delicate parts of the figures 
are touched up and finiſhed with a graver. 

MAROQUUIS, a title of honour, next in dignity to that 
of duke, firſt given to thoſe who commanded the 
marches, or borders and frontiers of countries. 

Marquiſſes were not known in England till king 
Richard II. in the year 1337, created his great favourite, 
Robert Vere, the earl o Oxford, marquis of Dublin; 
fince which time there have been many creations of this 
ſort, though at preſent there 1s but one Engliſh, three 
Scotch, and one Iriſh marquiſſes. 

MARRIAGE, a contract both civil and religious, 
between a man and a woman, by which they engage to 
live together in mutual love and friendſhip, for the ends 
of procreation. &c. 

MARROW, Medulla, in anatomy, a ſoft oleaginous 
ſubſtance contained in the cavity of the bones. 

The marrow of the bones, which anatomiſts of many 
ages took to be a mere ſhapeleſs and irregular maſs of 
matter, is found in reality to conſiſt of a number of fine 
ſubtile fat oleaginous ſubſtances, and of a number of | 
minute veſicles of a membranaceous ſtructure, in which 


it is ſecreted from the arterial blood in the ſame manner ſ earth not above 15 minutes of a degree: an 


as the fat of the reſt of the body. It is contained ina 
oreater or leſs quantity in the cavities of moſt of the 


cylindrical bones: in the cavernous bones there is not ſee the ſun's diameter leſs by one third than it appea 
properly any marrow, but a kind of red, fatty, medullary | us, and conſequently the degre - 
The medullary veſſels, found running here and | Mars receives from the ſun, is leſs by one e er 


juice. 


MAR 
returned again by the veins. The nerves are diftribus 
to the ſame places for the ſake of ſenſe and motion. 11 


has been a common opinion, that the marrow increaſes 


and decreaſed in quantity according to the increaſe and 
decreaſe of the moon ; but this is by modern anatomiſ 
thought idle and erroneous: it does, indeed, increaſe * 
decreaſe in its ſeveral cavities, according to the exereif 
or reſt of the animal, or to its eating more or leſs, or 3 
or worſe food. The ſubtile oleaginous ſubſtance e 
trates in between the fibres of the bones, and preſerve 
them from dryneſs and from that brittleneſs which would 
be the conſequence of it; but it does not nouriſh them 
as was originally believed. See Box. 

MARR UBIUM, hore-hound, in botany, a genus of 
plants, whoſe flower is monopetalous and labiated, the 
upper lip of which is erect, ſemibifid, and acute py 
the under hp reflexed and cut into three ſegments ; the 
ſeeds are four and contained in the cup. The common 
hore-hound, has a woody fibrous root, from which if 
ſeveral hairy ſquare ſtalks which are furniſhed with hos: 
roundiſh leaves, wrinkled and crenated on their Fig, 
the flowers proceed in whorles from the joints of the 
ſtalks in June, and are of a white colour, the whole 
plant has a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell, and grows wild in 
many parts of England; it is aperient, and powerful 
reſolves viſcid humours, and by ſome. is accounted 2 
ſpecifick in moiſt aſthmas, and in all diſeaſes of the 
breaſt and lungs : the doſe in infuſion is from half x 
handful to a handtul, the dried leaves may be given to 
a dram or two. | 

MARS, in aſtronomy, one of the ſuperior planets 
moving round the ſun in an orbit between thoſe of the 
earth and Jupiter. Its character is d. It has two ſigns 
of the zodiack given unto it, which are called its own 
houſes; viz. aries, , and ſcorpio, m. See PA VEx. 

In the achronical rifing of this planet, that is, when it 
is in oppoſition to the ſun, it is found twice as near the 
earth as the ſun, which is a phænomenon that has greatly 
diſcredited the Ptolemaick hypotheſis. This planet, as 
well as the reſt, borrows its light from the ſun, and has 
its increaſe and decreaſe of light like the moon; and it 
may be ſeen almoſt diſſected when in its quadratures with 
the ſun, or its perigzum ; but is never corniculated or 
falcated, as the inferior planets. 

Dr. Hook, in 1665, obſerved ſeveral ſpots in this 
planet, which having a motion, he concluded the planet 
to have a turbinated motion round its centre. In 1666, 
M. Caſſini obſerved ſeveral ſpots in the two hemiſpheres 
of Mars, which, by continuing his different obſervations 
very diligently, he found to move by little and little from 
eaſt to weſt, and to return in the ſpace of 24 hours 40 
to their former ſituation. Whence both the motion and 
period or natural day of that planet were determined. 
See MACULA.- 1 

Mars always appears with a ruddy troubled light, 
whence we conclude that it is encompaſſed with a thick 
cloudy atmoſphere, which by diſturbing the rays of light 
in their paſſage and re-paſſage through it, occaſion that 
appearance: beſides the ruddy colour of Mars, we have | 
another argument of his being encompaſſed with an 
atmoſphere, and it is this, that when any of the fixed ſtars 
are ſeen near his body, they appear extremely obſcure 
and almoſt extinct; and if this be the caſe, a ſpectator 
in Mars would ſcarce ever ſee Mercury, vnlels perhaps 
in the ſun at the time of conjunction, when Mercury 
paſſes over his diſk, as he ſometimes appears to us, in 
form of a ſpot. 0 
An eye in Mars will ſee Venus at about the ſame di 
tance from the ſun as Mercury appears to us, and the 
earth about the ſame diſtance from the ſun that Went 
appears to us; and when the earth is found in conſulne- 
tion with and very near the ſun, the eye in Mars will lee 
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MAR MAS 
Though tlie period or year of this planet, as has been Marum is reputed cephalick, and good in all diſorders 
already obſerved, 18 nearly twice as long as ours, and his of the nerves, and alſo for ſtopping hæmorrhages. 
natural day, or the time in which the ſun appears above] MASCULINE, or Mascurline-GerxptR, among 
the horizon (ſetting aſide the conſideration of twilight) is|grammarians, that belonging to the male. See GexDER. 
almoſt every where equal to his night: yet it appears that] MASON a perſon employed under the direction of 
in one and the ſame place, on his ſurface, there will be an architect, in the raiſing of a ſtone building. The 
but very little variety of ſeaſons, or ſcarce any difference chief buſineſs of a maſon is to make the mortar, raiſe 
of ſummer and winter: and the reaſon is, that the axis]the walls from the foundation to the top, with the ne- 
of his diurnal rotation 1s nearly at right angles with the|ceflary retreats and perpendiculars ; to form the vaults, 
lane of his orbit. It will be found, notwithſtanding, and employ the ſtones as delivered to him. When the 
that places ſituated in different latitudes, that is, at dit- ſtones are large, the buſineſs of hewing or cutting them 
fcrent diſtances from his equator, will have very different belongs to the ſtone-cutters, though theſe are frequently 
degrees of heat, on account of the different inelinationſ confounded with maſons : the ornaments of ſculpture are 
of the ſun's rays to the horizon, as it is with us when performed by carvers in ſtone or ſculptors. 
the ſun is in the equinoxes. | MASONRY in general, a branch of architecture, 
Mars, among the chymiſts, denotes iron, as being|confilting of the art of hewing or ſquaring ſtones, and 
ſuppoſed to be under the influence of that planet. See cutting them level or perpendicular, for the uſes of build- 
IRON. | | ing; but in a more limited ſenſe, maſonry is the art of 
MARSHAL, in its primary fignification, means an|afſembling and joining ſtones together with mortar. Au- 
officer who has the command or care of horſes; but it is|thors mention ſeven pieces of maſonry, viz. 


now applied to officers who have very different employ- Net Masonky, called reticulatum by Vitruvius, from 
ments, as earl marſhal, knight-marſhal, or marſhal off its reſemblance to the maſhes of a net, which conſiſts of 
the king's houſe, &c. ſtones ſquared in their courſes, and ſo diſpoſed, as that 


MarsSHAL, or MARESCHAL, of France, an officer their joints go obliquely, the one diagonal being perpen— 
of the greateſt dignity in the French armies... When|dicular and the other level. This is the moſt pleaſing to 
wo or more mareſchals are in the army, the eldeſt com-| the eye, but apt to crack. (Plate LVI. fi. 7.) 
mands. Bound MasoNnRy, Inſerta, that wherein the ſtones are 
MARSHALLING A cor, in heraldry, is the placed over one another, like tiles; the joints of the beds 
difpofal of ſeveral coats of arms belonging to diſtinct] being level, and the mounters perpendicular: fo that the 
familics, in one and the fame eſcutcheon or ſhield, to- joint which mounts and ſeparates two ſtones, falls directly 
ether with their ornaments, parts, and appurtenances. over the middle of the ſtone below. This is more durable 
MARSHMALLOW, in botany. See the articleſthan the network. (ig. 8.) 


ALTH KA. f Greek Mas ON RV, or double binding, that where after 
MARSHY Lawps, thoſe liable to be overflowed by | we have laid two ſtones, each of which make a courſe, 
the fea, or large rivers. | another is laid at the end, which makes two courſes, and 


MARTIAL, among phyſicians, an appellation given] ſo on throughout. {( #72. 9.) 
to the preparations of iron. ow RE MASsON RV byegual Courſes, I/adomum,difters from bound 
MarTiar Law, is the law of war, which entirely | maſonry only in that its ſtones are not hewn. (g. 10.) 
depends on the arbitrary power of the prince, or of thoſe] MASON RV by unequal Courſes, Pjeudifodomum, made of 
to whom he has delegated it: for though the king can|unhewed ſtones laid in bound work, not of the ſame 1 
make no laws in time of peace without the conſent off thickneſs, or quality, excepting in the ſeveral courſes; the 190 
parliament, yet in time of war he uſes an abſolute power [courſes themſelves being unequal to each other. (Fig. 11.) : 
over the army. | MasoNnRY filled up in the middle, Implecton, allo made 
MARTIN, Martes, in zoology, a ſpecies of muſtela, [of unhewn ſtone and by regular courſes, the middle being 
of a blackiſh brown colour, and with a pale throat: it is filled up with ſtones at random. (/g. 12.) 
about the ſize of the common cat, but more ſlender. Compound MASONRY, as being formed of all the reſt. 
Martin is alſo the name of a bird of the hirundo] Here the courſes are of hewn ſtone and the middle filled 
kind, of a black colour, and with the throat white. up with mortar and pebbles thrown in together, After 
MARTINGALE, in the manage, a thong of leather|this the ſtones of one courſe are bound to thoſe of another 
faſtened to one end of the girths under the belly of a horſe, | with cramp-irons faſtened with melted lead. (Fig. 13.) 1 
and at the other end to tlie muſs-roll, to keep him from] All the kinds of maſonry now in uſe may be reduced i 
Tring, | to theſe five, viz. bound maſonry ; that of brick work, 18 

MARTLETS, in heraldry, little birds repreſented where the bodies and projectures of the ſtones incloſe 1 
without feet, and ufed as a difference or mark of diſtinc-|ſquare ſpaces or pannels, &c. ſet with bricks ; that de — 1 
von for 5ounger brothers, to put them in mind that they | moilon or ſmall work, where the courſes are equal, well . 
are to truſt to the wings of virtue and merit, in order to|ſ{quared, and their edges or beds well ruſticated ; that 
Tic theinfelves, and not to their feet, they having little | where the courſes are unequal; and that filled up in the 
land to (ct their feet on. | middle with little ſtones and mortar. 

MART YNIA, in botany, a genus of the didynamiaf MASQUE, Masx, a cover for the face contrived 
ng10fpermia claſs. The calix conſiſts of five ſegments; | with apertures for the eyes and mouth. 
ine corolla is ringent; and the capſule is woody, with] Masque, in architecture, certain hideous forms, or 
5 beak, two valves, and three cells. There are |groteſque faces, &c. to adorn vacant places, as in freezes, 
„edles, both natives of America. pannels of doors, keys of arches, &c. particularly in 
. MART YR, in the Chriſtian ſenſe of the word, 1s|grottos. _ | 
| 5 W110 lays down his life for the goſpel, or ſuffers death] MASQUERADE, Maſcarade, perſons maſked or diſ- 
2 the ſake of his religion. The feſtivals of the martyrs I guiſed in odd and antique dreſſes for amuſement. 

'© of very ancient date in the Chriſtian church, ande MASS, Maſſa, the matter of which any body conſiſts; 
255 S back at leaſt till the time of Polycarp, and in this ſenſe 5 as 5 . 
N 3 martyrdom about the year of Chriſt 168. which 1s its expan 50 in engt , 8 th, and thickneſs. 
hee ays the Chriſtians met at the graves of the The maſs of any body 1s rightly eftimated by its weight ; 
Pane bbc and offered prayers and thankſgivings to God|and the maſſes of two boy of the ſame weight are in a 

8 e e they had afforded them; they celebrated reciprocal ratio of or ulks. 8 5 | 
thisr wes and gave alms to the poor; which, toge- Mass, Meſſe, , in a religious ſenſe, denotes the 

a panegyrical oration or ſermon, and reading] publick prayers in the Romiſh church at the celebration 


the ache s n 
NE of the martyrs, were the ſpiritual exerciſes of of the Euchariſt. EI * 
iheſe anniverſaries, | \ MASSES, in painting, thoſe parts of a picture which 


. N IR OLOGY, in the church of Rome, is a|contain great lights or great ſhadows. 
* 3 or lift of martyrs, including the hiſtory of their MAS SET ER, in anatomy, a muſcle that ſerves to 
Mak offerings tor the ſake of their religion. { move the lower jaw, by pulling it upwards, ; See Aw. 
ns M. Syrian-maſtich, in botany, a low ſhrubby MASSIVE, ſomething heavy and ſolid, in vppoſition 
5 b, ith leaves like thoſe of thyme, but hoary ; the to tender and delicate. OE 3 
gh wh of the labiated kind, and grow in whorled MAST, the fruit of trees called glandiferous, as 05k, 

hey appear in July and Auguſt. ED 11 &c. ! 
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Masr, in navigation, a long and round piece of wood 
raiſed in veſſels for the yards and ſails to be faſtened' to, 
in order to receive the wind neceſſary for navigation. See 
the article Sup. | | | 

In a large ſhip there is a main-maſt, fore-maſt, 
mizen-maſt, boltſprit ; and in galleons a counter-m1zen. 

The maſts of ſhips generally conſiſt of three pieces, 
Joined together lengthwiſe, viz. the lower- maſt, the top- 
maſt, and the top-gallant-maſt. "The top-maſt ſtands at 
the head of the lower-maſt, and the top-gallant-maſt at 
the head of the top-maſt in the ſame manner, and either 
of the two latter can be occaſionally taken down; but 
the lower-maſt as it is ſettled on the keel of the ſhip, can 
only be removed by hoiſting it out or cutting it away. 

A little below the head of the lower-maſt is fixed the 
frame of the top, which reſts upon the hounds of the maſt; 


through this frame the top-maſt is hoiſted, after which, 
the head of it paſſes through the cap, which is a block of 


wood with two holes in it, one of which reſts on the head 
of the lower-malſt, and the other ſerves as above to keep 
the top-maſt ſteady. When the top-maſt is thus hoiſted 
up to its utmoſt extent, and kept ſteady above by the cap, 
and below by the top-frame, a large bar of wood or iron 
is thruſt through a ſquare hole in the heel of it, cut for 
that purpoſe ; and this bar extending acroſs the middle 
of the top-frame, the whole weight of the top-maſt reſts 
upon it ; as does the top-gallant-maſt in the ſame man- 
ner at the head of the top-maſt. 

As every maſt is compoſed of three pieces, it will be 
alſo neceſſary to inform our readers that all ſhips, pro- 
perly ſo called, are furniſhed with three maſts, viz. the 
main-maſt, the fore-maſt, and mizen-maſt. Thoſe 


which have only two or one maſt, are not called ſhips | 


by ſeamen, but vary their names according to their me- 
thod of rigging. Of two maſts, there are ſnows, brigs, 
bilanders, ketches, buſſes, ſchooners, and hermaphro- 
dites, among the Engliſh. Among the Spaniards and 
Italians, ſettees, barco-longas, ſeluccas, &c. 'I hoſe of 
one maſt are ſloops, tartans, bean-cods, ſhallops, &c. 
In the Britiſh navy, maſts are proportioned to the ex- 
treme breadth of the ſhip from out to out. 
Proportion for the length of maſts, anno 1745. 


Guns. 
748: 100 
. | 90 
1000: breadth 153 main-malt in > 
in et; nds. 4. 29 
2251 50 
747 44 
8 1 24 
1000: main-maſt:: oo 1 fore- maſt 5 228 


870 100, 9o, 80 
866 3 5 zen· maſt 1 & all the reſt. 


1000 : main-maſt:: 

100: main-maſt:: der; bowſprit 100, YO, 80, 
6 
6 


& allthereſt. 

OO: 100, 90, 80, 

1000: main- maſt:: 4 bog: main-top-maſt 3 70,90, 80, 

01.3: 40, 24. 

5 . Joo: 2 fore-top- 5 90, 80, 
een WP maſt: : 77 maſt all the reſt. 
„ = 3 miz. top- J 100, 9o, 80, 

1000:main-top-maſt ; : i maſt 15 the reſt. * 
RO "7 1 F 100, c, 80, 

ene 508: 5 gal. maſt Call the reſt. 


1 


* 


480: [om | 100, 9O, 80 
505: 1 gal. maſt L all the reſt. 

The proportion for maſting ſhips in the merchants 
ſervice, is generally regulated by the judgment and ex- 
perience of the commander. The main and fore- maſt 
in all ſhips down to 60 guns, one inch diameter to every 
yard in length. For 50 and 40 guns, twenty-ſeven 
twenty-eighths of an inch diameter to one yard in length. 
For 24 guns, twelve thirteenths of an inch in diameter 
to one yard in length. All top-maſts are nine-tenths of 
an inch in diameter to one yard in length. The fore- 
top-maſt as big as the main-top-maſt. The top-gallant- 
maſt, one inch to a yard. The mizen-malt, fifteen 
twenty-ſeconds of an inch to one yard in length. The 
mizen-top-maſt, five-fixths ,of an inch to one yard in 
length. The bowſprit, an inch and a half to one yard. 
The jib-boom, ſeven-eighths of aninch to a yard. See 
the article BowSPRIT. 935 | 
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does not afford the reſin in any part of thei 
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MASTER, Magiſter, in general, is a title of autho« 
rity ; as the grand maſter of Malta, the maſter of St 
Lazarus, &. i . 

MasTER of a Ship of War, an officer who has the 
charge. of navigating the ſhip from port to port, under the 
direction of the captain; the management and diſpoſition 
of the ſails, the conducting the ſhip in all extremities of 
danger, and directing her motions in the time of action 
more particularly belongs to him; as alſo to ſuperinteng 
the proviſions, and ſee that none are permitted to come 
aboard but ſuch as are wholeſome and ſweet: he is al 
to take care that they are ſafely ſtowed by his mates and 
quarter-maſters; theſe are alſo employed to ſuperintend 
the navigation when he is off the deck, and to afif 
wherever his duty 1s concerned. 

MasTER of a Merchant-ſbip, the officer who com- 
mands and directs her courſe, manages her lading, and 
all other affairs. 

MASTER at Arms, in the marine, an officer, Whose 
buſineſs it is to confine and plant ſentries over the 
priſoners in a ſhip of war; to obſerve that all the lights 
and fire are put out when the evening gun fires, only 
ſuch as are allowed by proper authority, or which are 
under the inſpection of ſentries: he is allo to attend the 
fide when any boats come aboard, and ſearch carefully 
that no ſpiritous liquors are brought into the ſhip, but 
what are permitted by the commanding officer. He i; 
likewiſe to teach the ſea-men the exerciſe of the ſmall 
arms, to which they generally have a great averſion; for 
this purpoſe, in large ſhips, the maſter at arms has ſeye- 
ral corporals under him to afbſt in his office, and relicye 
the {entries and each other. See CORPORAL. 

MasTER Attendant, in the king's dock-yards, an 
officer whoſe duty it 1s to obſerve that all the ſhips, which 
are laid up, or ſaid to be in ordinary, are properly 
moored, cleaned and kept in order; for which purpoſe 
he is often to viſit and examine them; he alſo attends the 
muſters in the dock-yard, to obſerve that all the men 
regiſtered on the books do their duty: he has likewiſe the 
charge of the moorings, which are fixed in the river or 
harbour where he reſides, and theſe he is always to keep 
in good repair, that they may be ready to moor the ſhips 
of war when neceſſary, which employment he muſt alſo 
ſee ſecurely performed: he removes the ſhips from one 


| place to another in the harbour, and pilots them into, 


and out of, the docks, &c. | 

MasTER of Arts, is the firſt degree taken up in foreign 
univerſities, and for the moſt part in thoſe of Scotland; 
but the ſecond in Oxford and Cambridge; candidates 
not being admitted to it till they have ſtudied ſeven years 
in the univerſity. See DEGREE. 

MAs T ERS in Chancery, in ordinary, of which there are 
twelve, the maſter of the rolls being chief, are uſually 
choſen out of the barriſters of the common law, and fit 
in chancery, or at the rolls, as afiiſtants to the lord 
chancellor and maſter of the rolls. 

MASTER of the Horſe, a great officer of the crown, 
who orders all matters relating to the king's ſtables, 
races, breed of horſes; and commands the equernes 
and all the other officers and tradeſmen employed in the 
king's ſtables. His coaches, horſes, and attendants are 
the king's, and bear the king's arms and livery. 

MASTER of the Orduance, a great officer who has the 
chief command of the king's ordnance and artillery. 

MasTER of the Revels, an officer who orders all thing 
relating to the performance of plays, maſks, balls, XC. 
at court. | 5 

MASTER of the Rolls, a patent officer for life, = 
has the cuſtody of. the rolls of parliament and patents 
which paſs the great ſeal, and of the records of chance. 
as alſo commiſſions, deeds, recognizances, which being 
made of rolls of parchment, give riſe to the name. FR 

MASTICH, Marum, in pharmacy, 18 4 ſolid - 
brought to us in a ſmall quantity, in drops or tear? ed 
naturally forms itſelf in exſudating from the tree, & 
remain detached and fingle. e 

This tree is one of the arbores flore a fructu E. 
bacciferæ of Ray. It is deſcribed by Caſpar . 
and the other botanical writers under the name 
lentiſcus vulgaris, or the common lentifk-tree- 
not only in the other iſlands of the Ægean {ea as 5 
in Chios, but alſo in France, Spain, 7 


f 
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tinually in their mouths by way of maſtichatory, They 


gion of the ſtomach and inteſtines, and is faid to ſtop 
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burns on gradually and regularly, without ever going 


match is generally the beſt. 


the bung-hole of a caſk; ſtop it looſely, and thus ſuffer 


MAT 


In Chios it flows ſpontaneouſly in no ſmall quantities, 
but the people always wound the trees alſo, to procure 
the largeſt quantities. ä 

The people of Chios are ſo fond of maſtich, that they 
make it an ingredient even in their bread, by way of giv- 
ing it a better flavour. They have ſome of it alſo con- 


ſay it cleans and faſtens the teeth, and gives the breath 
an agreeable ſmell. f In medicine it is detergent, aſtrin- 
ent, and ſtomachick. It is greatly recommended in 
*1veterate coughs, and againſt ſpitting of blood. It 
ſtrengthens the ſtomach, aſſiſts digeſtion, and ſtops vo- 

itings. It is alſo uſed externally in plaiſters to the re- 


yomitings and purgings by that means. It is an ingre- 
qient in many of the old compoſitions. Jewellers mix 
maſtich with turpentine and black ivory, and lay it under 
their diamonds to give them a luſtte. | 
MASTICATION, Mafticatio, denotes the action of 
chewing the aliments. By this our food 1s agitated he- 
tween the teeth, by means of the motion of the jaws, 
tongue, and lips, whereby it is comminuted, impreg- 
nated with faliva, and ſo fitted for deglutition and a more 
eaſy digeſtion in the ſtomach. The ſaliva diflolves the 
falts hid in the parts of the food, ſo that it has the begin- 
ning of its digeſtion therefrom, and its concluſion from 
the ferment in the ſtomach. | 
MASTICATORY, Maſticatorium, in medicine, an 
apophlegmatiſm in a ſolid form. 5 | 
MATCH, a kind of rope ſlightly twiſted, and pre- 
pared to retain fire for the uſes of artillery, mines, fire- 
works, &c. It is made of hempen tow, ſpun on the 
wheel like cord, but very ſlack ; and is compoſed of three 
twiſts, which are afterwards again covered with tow, ſo 
that the twiſts do not appear : laſtly, it 1s boiled in the 
ices of old wines. This, when once lighted at the end, 


out, till the whole be conſumed : the hardeſt and drieſt 


MATCHING, in the wine trade, the preparing 
veſſels to preſerve wines and other liquors, without their 
growing four or vapid. The method of doing it, as 
directed by Dr. Shaw, is as follows: melt brimſtone in 
an iron Jadle, and when thoroughly melted, dip into it 
{lips of coarſe linen cloth; take theſe out, and let them 
cool: this the wine-coopers call a match; take one of 
theſe matches, ſet one end of it on fire, and put it into 


the match to burn nearly out: then drive in the bung 
Ught, and ſet the caſk aſide for an hour or two. At the 
end of this time examine the caſk, and you will find that 
the ſulphur has communicated a violent pungent and 
ſuffocating ſcent to the caſk, with a conſiderable degree 
of acidity, which is the gas and acid ſpirit of the ſulphur. 
The caſk may after this be filled with a ſmall wine, 
which has ſcarce done its fermentation, and bunging it 
down tight, it will be kept good, and will ſoon clarify: 
ts is a common and very uſeful method, for many poor 
wines could ſcarce be kept potable, even a few months, 
Without it. Io pos 1 | 
MATERIA SUBTILIS, denotes a fine ſubtile matter 
which the Carteſians ſuppoſe to pervade and penetrate 
freely the pores of all bodies, to fill up all their pores 
ſo as not to leave tlie leaſt vacuity or interſtice between 
them; they had recourſe to this machine to ſupport the 
ottrine of an abſolute plenum, and to make it conſiſtent 
with the phænomenon of motion, &c. 
SIANS, PLENuM and VACUUM. | 3 
ATERIA CHYMICA, a term uſed by authors to 


expreſs ſuch bodies as are the peculiar objects of chymical 
experiments, = 


2 uſed in medicine in their natural ſtate, or which 
. 7 Preparations that are ſo . theſe belong partly to the 


mmal, partly to the th 
lngdem te dhe vegetable, and partly to the foſſil 


Materia MEDICA, comprehends all the ſubſtances | 


The Preparations and virtues of all which are delivered 


und ; | 
er their reſpectiye articles, but in as conciſe and 


cru 
not he. us 2 manner as we poſſibly could; fince we can- 
| remark, with the great Boyle, that it is too fre- 


vent in w HET be : vg" * | - . we 
— Writers on the materia medica, to give us rather who are next to gunners, and aſſiſt them in loading, 
rea ums than impartial accounts of the ſimples they] firing, and ſpunging che great gung. They car ry Brie: 


feat of. 


See CART E- 


Vox. II. No. 48. 
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uſe of approved fimples to that of compound inedicines, 
becauſe one or other of the ingredients thay have dit- 


| ferent operations from thoſe intended by tlie phyſician :_ 


and he adds, that he had ſo many unwelcome proofs of 
this himſelf, that he thought it his duty to caution others 
againſt the like inconvenience. = _, 
MATHEMATICKS, from wabnog, originally ſigni- 
fied any diſcipline of learning; but, at preſent, denotes 
that ſcience which teaches, or contemplates, whatever is 


capable of being numbered or meaſured, in fo far as it is 


computable or meaſurable , and, accordingly, is ſubdi- 
vided into arithmetick, which has numbers for its object, 
and geometry, which treats of magnitude. 

Mathematicks are commonly diſtinguiſhed into pure 
and ſpeculative, which conſider quantity abſtractedly; 
and mixed, which treat of magnitude as ſubſiſting in 
material bodies, and conſequently are interwoyen every 
where with phyſical confiderations. | 
Mixed mathematicks are very comprehenſive; fince to 
them may be referred aſtronomy, opticks, geography, 
hydography, hydroſtaticks, mechanicks, fortification, 
navigation, &c. 7 

Pure mathematicks have one peculiar advantage, that 
they occaſion no diſputes among wrangling diſputants, 
as in other branches of knowledge; and the reaſon is, 
becauſe the definitions of the terms are premiſed, and 
every body that reads a propoſition has tlie ſame idea of 
every part of it. Hence it is eaſy to put an end to all 
mathematical controverſies, by ſhewing, either that our 
adverſary has not ſtuck to his definitions, or has not laid 


down true premiſes, or elſe that he has drawn falſe con- 


cluſions from true principles; and in cafe we are able to 
do neither of theſe, we muſt acknowledge the truth of 
what he has proved. 

It is true, that in mixed mathematicks, where we reaſon 
mathematically upon phyſical ſubje&s, we cannot give 
ſuch juſt definitions as the geometricians : we muſt there- 
fore reſt content with deſcriptions, and they will be of 
the ſame uſe as definitions, provided we are conſiſtent 
with ourſelves, and always mean the ſame thing by thoſe 
terms we have once explained. 4 

Dr. Barrow gives a moſt elegant deſcription of the 


excellence and ufefulneſs of mathematical knowledge, in 
his inaugural oration, upon being appointed profeſſor of 


mathematicks at Cambridge. 
The mathematicks, he obſerves, effectually exerciſe, 
not vainly delude, nor vexatiouſly torment ſtudious 
minds with obſcure ſubtilties ; but plainly demonſtrate 
every thing within their reach, draw certain concluſions, 
inſtruct by profitable rules, and unfold pleaſant queſtions. 
Theſe diſciplines likewiſe inure, and corroborate the 
mind to a conſtant diligence in ſtudy ; they wholly de- 
liver us from a credulous ſimplicity, moſt ſtrongly for- 


tify us againſt the vanity of ſcepticiſm, effeQually re- 


ſtrain us from a raſh preſumption, molt eaſily incline us 
to a due aſſent, perfectly ſubje& us to the government of 
right reaſon. While the mind is abſtracted and elevated 
from ſenſible matter, diſtincly views pure forms, con- 
ceives the beauty of ideas, and inveſtigates the harmony 
of proportions; the manners themſelves are inſenſibly 
correQed and improved, the affections compoſed and 
rectiſied, the fancy calmed and ſettled, and the under- 


ſtanding raiſed and excited to more divine contemplations. 


MATRICULA, a regiſter kept of the admiſſion of 
officers and perſons entered into any body or fociety, of 
which a liſt 1s made. FS 
MATRIX, Uterus, the womb, in anatomy, that part 
of the female of any kind, where the fœtus is conceived 
and nouriſhed till the time of its delivery. 

Mar RIx alſo denotes a place proper for the generation 
of vegetables, minerals, and metals. 5 
MATRIX, in letter-foundery. , See FOUNDERY. 


matrons, from whom it had its name. It was celebrated 
on the calends of March, in honour of the god Mars; 
and was to the Roman ladies what the feſtival of the 


Saturnalia was to their huſbands; for at this time they 


ſerved their women ſlaves at table, and received preſents 
from their huſbands. 5 | r 


= . 


MATROSSES are ſoldiers in the train of artillery, 


However, the ſame great author prefers the locks, and march along with the ſtore Waggons, both as 


2 B i ; 2 A guard, 


, "+ 1 * 
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MATRONALIA, a feſtival of the ancient Roman 
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body in which the teeth are ſet. 


MAY 


a guard, and fo pive their aſſiſtance in caſe a waggon 


ſhould break down. ' 3 5 
MATTER, Materia, in phyſiology, whatever is ex- 


tended and capable of making reſiſtance: hence, becauſe 
all bodies, whether ſolid or fluid, are extended, and do 
reſiſt, we conclude that tliey are material, or made up of 
W 15 05 „ 
MATTHEW, or Goſpel of St. MATT HEW, one of 
the four goſpels, or evangelical books of the New Teſta- 


ment. | | | 
MAXILLA, the jaws, or thoſe parts of an animal 


MAXIM, the fame with axiom. See Ax10M. 

MAXIMUM, in mathematicks, denotes the greateſt 
quantity attainable in any given caſe. ; 

If a quantity conceived to be generated by motion, 
increaſes, or decreaſes, till it arrives at a certain magni- 
tude or poſition, and then, on the contrary, grows leſs 
or greater, and it be required to determine the ſaid mag- 
nitude or poſition, the queſtion is called a problem de 
maximis & minimis. The rule therefore to determine 
any flowing quantity in any equation propoſed, to an 


extreme value, is having put the equation into flux1ons, 


let the fluxion of that quantity (whoſe extreme value 1s 
ſought) be ſuppoſed equal to nothing; by which means 
all thoſe members of the equation in which it is found, 
will vaniſh, and the remaining ones will give the deter- 
mination of the maximum or minimum required. Thus, 
ſuppoſe it were required to divide a given right line into 
two ſuch parts, that their product, or rectangle, may be 
the greateſt poſſible. This is the caſe, when the line is 
biſſected, or divided into equal parts. | 
In any mechanical engine, the proportion of the power 
to the weight, when they balance each other, is found 
by ſuppokng the engine to move, and reducing their 
velocities to the reſpective directions in which they act; 
for the inverſe ratio of theſe velocities is that of the 
ower to the weight according to the general principle 
of mechanicks. But it is of ute to determine likewiſe the 


proportion they ought to bear to each other, that when 


the power prevails, and the engine is in motion, it may 
produce the greateſt effect in a given time, When the 
power prevails, the weight moves at firft with: an accele- 
rated motion; and when the velocity of the power is in- 
variable, its action upon the weight decreaſes, while the 
velocity of the weight increaſes. Thus the action of a 
ſtream of water or air upon a wheel, is to be eſtimated 
from the exceſs of the velocity of the fluid above the 
velocity of the part of the engine which it ſtrikes, or 
from their relative velocity only. The motion of the 
engine ccafes to be accelerated when this relative velocity 
is ſo far diminiſhed, that the action of the power be- 
comes equal to the reſiſtance of the engine arifing from 
the gravity of the matter that is elevated by rt, and from 
friction; for when theſe balance each other, the engine 
roceeds with the uniform motion it has acquired. 

MAY, Aiaius, the fifth month in the year, beginning 
at January. In this month the fun enters Gemini, and 
plants begin to flower. | 

MAYL, in falconry, denotes to pinion the wings of a 
hawk. ro | 

MAY OR, the chief magiſtrate in the cities and moſt 
of the corporation towns in England, choſen annually 
out of the number of the aldermen. _ {65 

The mayor of a place is the king's lieutenant, and 

with the aldermen and common- council has a power of 
making by-laws for the better government 'of a place. 
He can determine matters judicially and mitigate the 
rigour of the law. 2 5 | 

The bailiffs of London were changed into mayors by 
Richard I. A. D. 11899 | 

Mayor's Courts. The higheſt and moſt ancient is the 
court of huſtings deſtined to ſecure the rights and cuſtoms 
of the city; the ſecond is a court of requeſt or con- 
ſcience, meddling with nothing above 408. where the 
oath of the creditor himfelf' is accepted: the third is 
that of the lord-mayor and aldermeh, where alſo the 


{heriffs fit; to which may be added two courts of ſheriffs 
and that of the city orphans, wherebf the mayor and 
Allo, the court of com- 


aldermen have the cuſtody. | | 
mon- council, conſiſting of two houſes; the one for rhe 


lord-mayor and aldermen, and the other for the com- 
moners, where by-laws are made whic 
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generally wanted to bring on a perfect fermen 
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zens. Alſo the chamberlain's court, where; exery tlg. 
relating to the revenues of the city, as alſo the ain: 
apprentices, ſervants, &c. are tranſacted. Laſtly, to 1 
lord- mayor belong the courts of coroner and 9 
another court for the conſervation of the river of Thames. 
another of gaol delivery held at the Old Bailey, for th. 
trial of criminals, whereof the lord-mayor is. himſelf 2 
chief judge. RE, ; 

There are other courts called wardmotes, or meetin . 
of the wards and courts of halymote, or affemblje; 00 
the ſeveral fraternities and guilds. 1 
MAZ, a kind of Indian corn, much of the fame 
temperament with wheat, and of which they make bread 

 MAY-WEED, a wild ſpecies of chamomile, a traf. 

ing perennial plant, which puts out roots from its 
branches as they lie on the ground. By this means, ang 
by ſcattering its ſeeds long before the corn is ripe it 
ſpreads and multiplies greatly. It flowers in May, ad 
thence has acquired the name of May-weed, 

The means of extirpating it are, ſummer fallows, re. 
peated good harrowing, and burning the colle&ed roots 
as before directed, in fimilar caſes, or, which will be 
found ſtill more effectual, the frequent hoeings practiſed 
in the New Huſbandry. What eſcapes. theſe clearing 
ſhould be very carefully pulled up by hand; for the com- 
mon weeding-hook will not go deep enough to take out 
the whole of the long ſlender tap root of this plant, of 
which every remaining bit that has a knot in it will pro- 
duce new ſhoots. Nor ought the farmer to regret this 
{mall additional expence, to get rid of one of the moſt 
fatal enemies his corn can have. Mr. Liſle aſſures us, 
that as good a crop of wheat as one would wilh to ſee 
all-the winter time was, to his knowledge, fo deſtroyed 
by the coming up of May-weeds and poppies in the 
ſpring and ſummer, that it did not at laſt yield fo much 
as the feed; | 
| MEAD, a liquor made of honey, and held in great 
eftimation by moſt of the northern nations, but perhaps 
not eſteemed here ſo much as it might deſerve, if due 


care was taken to prepare it properly. All the writers 


who have. hitherto treated of this ſubject, have given 


into a capital error with regard to the ſtrength of this 


liquor, by direQing too great a proportion of honey to 
be diſſolved in the water. The uſual practice of making 
it ſo ſtrong to bear an egg, is very wrong. The liquor 


is thereby rendered a mere ſtum, and this bad quality is 


ſtill increaſed by the long boiling generally practiſed. 
It is ſcarcely poſſible to procure honey ſo pure, but that 
ſome bee-bread, wax, or other ſubſtance, is mixed with 
it; and this cannot be perfectly ſeparated from it, but by 
boiling. On this account the boiling of mead ſeems 
indiſputably neceſſary. In order the more effectually to 
ſeparate theſe impurities from the liquor, it will be ad- 
viteable to mix ſome whites of eggs with it before it 15 
put on the fire, and it will be particularly neceſſary to 
ikim off the thick ſcum that riſes, the moment the liquor 
begins to boil ; and this muſt be attentively continued ſo 
long as it boils. The only intention of boiling here 
being to ſeparate the impurities, and-to make a perfect 
union of the water and the honey, both which purpoſes 
are very ſoon obtained, it evidently appears, ,that the 
boiling need he of but very ſhort duration. This becomes 
here more particularly neceſſary, becauſe the liquor wil 
be the leſs diſpoſed to ferment” kindly, the longer the 
boiling has been continued. It is perhaps owing to the 
fingle article of long boiling, that mead has hitherto Jan 
under ſo great diſcredit ; becauſe it then never fermente 
ſufficiently to take off its luſcious ſweetneſs ; Wheteas, 
had it undergone a due fermentation, that ſweetnels woul 
have gone off, and the mead would have attained 4 Ene 
racy flavour. | 1 ; 
Some notable houſewives have added hops to * 
mead. This helps to take off its ſweetneſs, and, a8 he 
bitterneſs of the hop goes off, gives it a pleaſant flavour: 
A. ferment is here, as in all liquors, that are bollel, 
f tation 
but as the leaſt taint in the ferment is communica.” 
the whole liquor, particular care ſhould be taken 400 
be very ſweet and good. Mead, Jucicnen manage 1 
theſe principles, will keep for years, and be mt . 
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at pleaſure, are called water meadows; theſe ſhould ne- 


meadows in April and October, with a ſpaddle, and 


See PASTURE, GRASss and Hay. 
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" oularly applied to lands that are fo low as to be too 


moiſt for cattle to graze upon them in winter, without 
ſpoiling the ſward. Too much or too little water is al- 
moſt equally prejudicial to meadows, but the beſt land 
for meadows 18 a rich foil, that has a moiſt bottom, eſpe- 
cially where 2 {mall brook may be brought over it, and 
where there is ſuch a deſcent, that the water will not 
Jodoe : theſe are better than thoſe by great rivers, where 
the crops are often loſt. Thoſe that may be overflowed 


yer be overflowed till the end of March, except once or 
twice in winter, when there are ſuch floods as bring down 
a great deal of foil from the upper-lands, and it the ſea- 
ſon ſhould prove dry, it will be of great ſervice to the graſs, 
if the meadows are overflowed again ; but then the cattle 
ſhould not be turned in till the ſward is dry enough to 
bear their weight. Miller recommends the weeding of 


rolling them with a heavy roller in ſpring and autumn. 


MEAN,” the middle between two extreams. . 

Mr an Motion, ME an Diftance, &c. of a planet, that 
which as far exceeds the leaſt diſtance or motion, as it is 
exceeded by the greateſt. 3 

MAN, in law, refers either to time or dignity. In 
the firſt ſenſe, we ſay his action was mean betwixt the 
diſſeiſn and recovery, that is, in the interim. In the 
ſecond ſenſe, a lord mean, or meſne, is a lord of a manor, 
who has tenatits that hold of him, yet he himſelf holds 
of the king. 5 * 

MEASLES, Morbilli, in phyſick, a cutaneous diſeaſe 
attended with eruptions, not tending to ſuppuration, and 
a fever. | 

This diſeaſe, ſays Sydenham, ariſes in January, and 
increaſes daily till the approach of the vernal equinox ; 
after which time it abates in the ſame gradual manner 
and diſappears in July. It principally attacks children. 
As the meaſles, in their nature, nearly reſemble the 
imall pox, ſo do they likewiſe agree pretty much there- 
with in the method of cure which they require. 

{© [ confined the patient to a bed for only two or three 
days after the eruption, that the blood might gently 
breathe out the inflamed and noxious particles, that are 
eaſily ſeparable through the pores ; and allowed no more 
cloaths nor fire than he accuſtomed himſelf to, when in 
health. I forbad all fleſh meats, and permitted water 
gruel, barley broth, and the like, and ſometimes a 
roalted apple for diet; and, for drink, either ſmall beer 
or milk boiled with thrice its quantity of water. To. 
relleve the cough, which almoſt always attends this diſ- 
cate, I ordered a draught of ſome pectoral decoction be- 
tween whiles, with a proper linctus. But I principally 
obſerved to give diacodium every night throughout the 
diſtemper. 

But if by uſing cardiacks, and too hot a regimen, after 
the ceſſation of the diſcaſe, the patient's life be endangered 
by the violent fever, difficulty of breathing, &c. I have 
with great ſucceſs ordered even the tendereſt infants to be 
blooded in the arm, in ſuch quantity as the age and 
krength indicated. Sometimes alſo, when the diſeaſe 

as been urgent, I have not been afraid to repeat the ope- 
tation. Bleeding alſo cures the looſeneſs which ſucceeds 
the meaſles.” | | 

MEASURE, MHenſura, in geometry, denotes any 
10antity aflumed as one, or unity, to which the ratio of 
other homogeneous or ſimilar quantities is expreſſed. 

us definition is ſomewhat more agreeable to practice 
than that of Euclid, who defines meaſure, a quantity 
which being repeated any number of times, becomes 
equal to another. This Iatter definition anſwers only to 
nc idea of an arithmetical meafure, or quota- part. 
1 of an Angle, is an arch deſcribed from rhe 
cin *. Nr. place between its legs. Hence angles are 
. 25 75 by the ratio of the arches, deſcribed from 
then 1 the legs to the peripheries. Angles 
are diſtin 15 N bros by thoſe arches; and the arches 
angle is 1 ed by their ratio to the periphery: thus an 
hiEareh yy” to be ſo many degrees as there ate in the 
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Whoſe ſid Figure, or plane ſurface, is a ſql 


ſide is one inch, foot, yard; or ſome other detct- 


e, or graſs- land, annually mown for hay; but is more 
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rod called a ſquare rod, divided into ro ſquare feet, and 
the ſquare feet into ſquare digits, and thoſe again into 
{ſquare lines, &. _ 

MEasvre of a Line, any right line taken at pleaſure, 
and conſidered as unity. The modern geometricians uſe 
a decempeda, or perch divided into ten equal parts, called 
teet; the feet they ſubdivide into ten digits, and the 
digit into ten lines, &e. RS 860 

MEASURE of the Maſs, or Quantity of Matter, in me- 
chanicks, is its weight; it being apparent that all -the 
matter which coheres and moves with a body, gravitates 
with 1t, and it being found by experiment, that the gra- 
vities of homogeneal bodies are in proportion to their 
bulks ; hence; while the maſs continues the ſame, the 
weight will be the ſame, whatever figure it put on : by 
which is meant its abſolute weight, for as to its ſpecifick, 
that varies as the quantity of the ſurface varies. See 
GRAVITY and MOMENT. | Ss 

MrASsURE of a Number, in arithmetick, ſuch a num- 
ber as divides another without leaving any fraction: 
thus g is a meaſure of 27. b 5 

MEASURE of a Solid, is a cube whoſe ſide is one inch, 
foot, yard, or any other determinate length. In geome- 
try, it is a cubick perch, divided into cubick feet, digits, 
&c. hence cubick meaſures, or meaſures of capacity. 
See SPHERE, CUBE, &c. 

MrASsURE MV Velocity, in mechanicks, the ſpace paſſed 
over by a moving body in a given time. To meaſure a 
velocity therefore, the ſpace mult be divided into as many 
equal parts as the time is conceived to be divided into; the 
quantity of ſpace anſwering to ſuch an article of time is 
the meaſure of the velocity, See VELOCITY. 
MEASURE, in a legal and commercial ſenſe, denotes 
a certain quantity or proportion of any thing bought, 
fold, valued, or the like. Meaſures are then various, ac- 
cording to the various kinds and dimenſions of the things 
meaſured, Hence ariſe lineal or longitudinal meaſures, 
for lines or lengths; ſquare meaſures, for areas or ſuper- 
ficies; and ſolid or cubick meaſures, for bodies and their 
capacities, All which again are very different in different 
countries, and in different ages, and even many of them 
for different commodities. Whence ariſe other diviſions 


of ancient and modern meaſures, domeſtick and foreign 


ones, dry meatures, liquid meaſures, &c. 


Engliſh ſtandard long meaſure for commerce, or that 
whereby the quantities of things are ordinarily eſtimated 
in the way of trade, is the yard, containing three Engliſh 
feet. Its diviſions are the foot, ſpan, palm, inch, and 
barley corn; its multiples the pace, fathom, pole, fur- 
long, and mile. The proportions theſe ſeverally bear to 
cach other, are expreſſed in the following table. 
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Long M aSURES, or MEASURES of Application. The 
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Scripture-M EASURESs of Length reduced to Engliſh. 


Eng. feet.] inch. Dec. 
0.912 
3-048 

10. 944 
9.888 


3.552 


11.328 


7.104 


11.04 


0 | 1.924 


Digit * * 6 
2 . 
. 12] 3 Span —— © 
24] 6| 2|Cubtt — I 
' 96] 24] 8 4|Fathom — 7 
144] 36| 12] 6|_1:]Ezechiel's reed 1 
192] 48 101 $3 2 | 1: Arabian pole 14 
Fooolinoibol8|o- 135 io Schcœenus, or 
. * - meaſ. line. F145 
The Longer Scripture-ME ASURES. 
Eng. miles. paces, | feet, 
[Cubit — — pj 
1400 Stadium 1g o | 145 
| 2000 5 Sab. day's journey 899 
4000 10] 2iEafſtern mile — 1 | 403 
12000 EG 3 Paraſang | 4. I53 
lg0000[240[48]24] dl a day's journey 33 | 172 


A Table of the ME ASURES of Length of the principal 


Places in Europe, compared with the Engliſh Yard. 


100 Aunes or ells of England equal to — — 
of Holland or Amſterdam — — 


100 

100 of Brabant or Antwerp — — — 
100 of France — io FI 
100 of Hamburgh, Francfort, &c. — 
100 of Breſlau — -_ 
100 of Dantzick OE 2 
100 of Bergen and Drontheim — 
100 of Sweden or Stockholm — — 
100 of St. Gall, for linens — — 
100 of ditto, cloths — — — 
100 of Geneva — — 5 


Eng. yard. 


100 Canes of Marſeilles and Montpelier — 


LOO of Toulouſe and High Languedock — 
oo of Genoa, of ꝙ palms — — 
100 of Rome — — 
1c Varas of Spain — 5 _ 
100 of Portugal —— — . 
100 Cavidos of Portugal — — 5 
102 Braſſes of Venice — — 3 
100 of Bergamo, &c. — 4 
100 of Florence and Leghorn — — 
100 of Milan — — 


N. B. The aunes or ells of Amſterdam, Haerlem, 
Leyden, the Hague, Rotterdam, and other cities of Hol- 


land, as alſo that of Nuremberg, being all equal, are] 


comprehended under that of Amſterdam; as thoſe of 


Oſnabrug are under thoſe of France; and thoſe of Bern 


and Baſil are equal to thoſe of Hamburg, Francfort, 


and Leipſick. 


For the ſubdivifions and multiples of each of theſe 


meaſures of length, ſee AUunNEg, &c. 
For the proportion of the feet of the pr 


incipal nations 


in Europe, compared with the Englith foot, ſee Foor. 
Square, or Superficial ME ASURES. Engliſh ſquare or 


ſuperficial meaſures are raiſed from the yard of 36 inches 
multiplied into itſelf, and thus producing 1296 ſquare 
inches in the ſquare yard: the diviſions of this are ſquare 
feet and inches; and the multiples, poles, roods, and. 


acres, as in the following table. 


Engliſh Square-ME AsUREs, 


Inches 
I 44 Feet 
-- L290 9Vards 
5 25 25 Paces 
390204] 2924] 307 10.89 Poles 
1568 160010890 [1210 435.6 40 Rood 
627264004350 4840. [1743-01100 Acre. 


Grecian ſquare-meaſares were the plethron, or acre, 
by ſome ſaid to contain 1444, by others 10000 ſquare 


feet; and the aroura, the half of the plethron. 
aroura of the Egyptians was the ſquare of 100 cubits. 


= 


'The 
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Cubical ME As UREs, or Mecſuresof Capacity for T u, 

The Engliſh meaſures were 0 3 Lailed 8 
weight; it being enacted by ſeveral ſtatutes that * 1 
pound? troy of wheat, gathered from the middle of A 
ear, and well dried, ſhould weigh a gallon of wine- me I 
ſure, the diviſions and multiples whereof were to formthe 


other meaſures; at the ſame time it was alſo ordered that 
there ſhould be but one liquid meaſure in the kingdom: 


yet cuſtom has prevailed, and there having been intro- 


duced a new weight, viz. the avoirdupois, we have no 
a ſecond ſtandard-gallon adjuſted thereto, and therefor 
exceeding the former in the proportion of the avoirdupois 
weight to troy weight. From this latter ſtandard are 
raiſed two ſeveral meaſures, the one for ale, the 0:1. 
for beer. 4 
The ſealed gallon at-Guildhall, which is the ſtandard 
for wines, ſpirits, oils, &c. is ſuppoſed to contain 251 
cubick inches; and on this ſuppoſition the other meaty. 
raiſed therefrom, will contain as in the tollowing table; 
yet by actual experiment, made in 1688, before the lord. 
mayor and the commiſſioners of exciſe, this gallon was 
found to contain only 224 cubick inches: it was howeye: 
agreed to continue the common ſuppoſed contents of 221 
cubick inches; ſo that all computations ſtand on their dd 
footing. Hence as 12 is to 231, ſo is 1478 to 281 1 the 
cubick inches in the ale-gallon : but in effect the ale. 
quart contains 70 cubick inches, on which principle the 
ale and beer-gallon will be 282 cubick inches. The ſe. 
veral diviſions and multiples of theſe meaſures, and their 
proportions, are exhibited in the following tables, 


Engliſh Me asurE of Capacity for Liquids, 
Wine-meaſure. 
Solid inches 
285 Pint 
23 5 [Gallon 
"4158 | 144 18 Rundlet 


72767 252] 312 1;\Barrel 
9702 33⁵ 42 | 27 13 [Tierce 
14553 _504| 63 | 3: 2 |1z|Hogſhead 
19279 | 672| 84 43j23]2 1 Puncheon 
29100 [1008 120 7 4 3 2 1 Butt 
58212 5 14 8 0 4 | 3/2 Tun, 
Ale-Meaſure. Beer-Meaſure. 
Pints Pints 
| 8|Gallon  $1Gallon 
| 64] 8 Firkin 72 Firkin 
128116] 2 Kilderkin [744118 2 Kilderkin 
2868 4 2] Barrel 288/360 4] +|Barrel 
384/48| 6 3Hogſhead 5330540 6 3011 Hogſhead, 


Jewiſh Mx AsUREs of Capacity for Liquids, reduced 9 
Engliſh W ine-meaſure. 


Gall. | pints Sol. inc. 
Caph 3 o 7 
MET Log * O Oz 0.211 
5 Aab = o | 3: | 0844 
16 | 124 3/Hin — 112 | 2333 
32 | 24] 6] 20Seah 24 | 59 
"95 | 72] 18} 6 3 Bath, or Epha : T4 +19 
Tr Cromer f 75 es 


In the modern liquid-meaſures of foreign nations, ic i 
to be obſerved, that their ſeveral veſſels tor wine, VM 
gar, &c. have alſo various denominations, according E 
their different ſizes, and the places wherein they a! 
uſed. The Woeders of Germany, for holding pwn 
and Moſelle wines, are different in their gauges 3 e 
containing 14 aumes of Amſterdam meaſure, and o or 
more or leſs, The aume. is reckoned at Amſterdam or 
8 ſteckans or 20 verges, or for 4 of a tun of 2 PP 4 
4 barrels of France Or Bourdeaux, which 7 at thus gf 7 
place is called tiercon, becauſe 3 of them make 2 P!P* les, 
bartels, and 6 the ſaid tun. The ſteckan 18 10 wo 
and the verge 18, n reſpect of * 6 


L 


or 32 pints : | ; 
Rhenith and Moſelle and ſome other ſorts Aue 


a 


= * 92 x * 
” s% 


min gles; but in meaſuring brandy, it conſiſts of 62 


mingles. The aume is divided into 4 anckers, and the 
ahcker into 2 ſteckans, or 32 mingles. The ancker is 
taken ſometimes for z of a ton, or 4 barrels, on which 
footing the Bourdeaux barrel ought to contain at Am- 
terdam (when the caſk is made according to the juſt 


auge) 12; ſteckans, or 200 mingles, wine and lees; or 


12 ſteckans, or 192 mingles, racked wine; ſo that the 
Bourdeaux ton of wine contains 50 ſteckans, or 800 


mingles, wine and lees; and 48 ſteckans, or 768 . 
es of pure wine. The barrels or poingons of Nantes 
and other places on the river Loire, contain only 12 
ſteckans Amſterdam- meaſure. The wine-ton of Ro- 
chelle, Cognac, Charente, and the Ifle of Rhe, differs 
very little from the ton of Bourdeaux, and conſequently 
from the barrels and pipes. A ton of wine of Chaloſſe, 
Bayonne, and the neighbouring places, is reckoned 60 

ſteckans, and the barrel 15, Amſterdam-meaſure. : 

The muid of Paris contains 150 quarts, or 300 pints, 
wine and lee; or 280 pints clear wine; of which muids 
3 make a ton, and the fractions are, 


The muid | 36 ſetiers 
The ſetier ſ 21 4 quarts 
The quart =] Spe | 
The pint - 2 chopins 
The chopin S | 2 demi-ſetiers 


The demi-ſetier 2 poiſſons. | 
The muid is alſo compoſed of pipes, or poingons, 
auarteaux, queves, and demiqueves: theſe poincons of 
Paris and Orleans contain about 15 ſteckans Amſterdam- 
meaſure, and ought to weigh with the caſł 666 1b. a little 
more or leſs, In Provence they reckon by milleroles, 
and the millerole of Toulon contains 66 Paris-pints, or 
100 pints of Amſterdam, nearly; and the Paris-pint is 
nearly equal to the Engliſh wine-quart. = 
The butts or pipes from Cadiz, Malaga, Alicant, 
Benecarlo, Saloe, and Mataro, and from the Canaries, 
from Liſbon, Oporto, and Fayal, are very different in 
their gauges, though in affreightments they are all rec- 
koned two to the ton. a 
Vinegar is meaſured in the ſame manner as wine; but 
the meaſures for brandies are different: theſe ſpirits from 
France, Spain, Portugal, &c. are generally ſhipped in 
large caſks called pipes, butts, and pieces, according to 
the places from whence they are exported, &c. In France, 
brandy 1s ſhipped in caſks called pieces at Bourdeaux, and 
pipes at Rochelle, Cognack, the iſle of Rhe, and other 
neighbouring places, which contain ſome more and ſome 
lels: even from 60 to 90 Amſterdam-verges or veertels, 
according to the capacity of the veſſels, and the places 
they come from, which being reduced into barrels, will 
ſtand as follows, viz. | 


Ar Rochelle, Cognack, the Iſle of Rhe, 
and the country of Aunis — 
At Nants, and ſeveral] places of Bre- 


ö 27 veertels 


29 veertels 


tagne and Anjou — — D 
GO ay _ . parts 4 32 verges E 
1 and ener cities fg ee 
= Fambpurgh and Lubeck — „5 | 

mbden — — 27 verges } 


In Provence and Languedock, brandy is ſold by the 
quintal, the cafks included; and at Bruges, in Flanders, 
the verges are called ſetters of 16 ſtops each, and the ſpi- 
nt 18 101d at fo much per ſtop. 4 


E 3 is alſo ſhipped in caſks of various ſizes, ac- 
1011 
and the conveniency of ſtowage. In England it is ſold by 
the ton of 236 gallons; and at Amſterdam by the ton of 
717 mingles, or 1434 pints. In Provence it is fold by 
milleroles of 66 Paris-pints: from Spain and Portugal it 
8 ought in pipes, or butts, of different gauges ; at the 
= Place it is ſold by roves, whereof 40 go to the butt; 
at the latter place by almoudas, whereof 26 make a 
444 Train- oil is fold in England by the ton, at Am- 
terdam by the barrel. | : 
MEAasvrEs of Capacity for Things dry, Engliſh dry 


0 . ” 
' COrn-meaſures are raiſed from the Wincheſter-gallon, 


which contains 272 ſolid inches, and ought to hold of 


u : | | ; 
+ e Water ꝙ pounds 13 ounces. This ſeems 


Vor. II. No. 48. | 


. 


| fure and weight of the ſaid place. In Portugal it is 


ig to the cuſtom of the places where it is embarked, | 


16 on ties foot of the old wine-gallon of 224 cubick | of two long ſyllables; a pyrrich of two ſhort; a trochee, 


inches, 12 being to 1472 as 224 to 2722; but by an a& 
| of parliament made in 1697 it is decreed, that a round 
| buſhel, 185 inches wide, and 8 —_ is a legal Win- 
cheſter-buſhel, Now ſuch a buſhel will only hold 
2150.42 cubick inches, conſequently the gallon will hold 
268.8 cubick inches, the diviſions and multiples whereof 
are in the following table: 
Engliſh Dry or Corn Me asvune. 
Solid inches : 
33.60Pint 
268.8] 8|Gallon 
__$37-6] 16] 2 [Peck 
2150.4| 64/8 4|Buſhels 
17203.21512104 [32 8[Quarter. 


. 
. 


— —ũ—y—— — — q 
8 — 4 — 


Scripture MEASURES of Capacity for Things dry, re- 
duced to Engliſh Corn-meaſure. 


Ao 2 | ona 8. 

| RI-| 5 inch. 8 

20 Cab — — O O 2 2 0.073 
6] 12|Gomer — — oo 5 | 1.211 
% qzaideali- 10 [1 4.036 
360] 18 | 10 | 3|Epha — 30 3 [12.107 
= 050 [15] 5|Letech — 16fo o 26. 500 
36001180 [100 [30110 n 3 


In the ſeveral parts of Europe, ſalt, which is a more 
ſtaple and current commodity than any other, is bought 
and ſold by different meaſures, according to the ſeveral 
places of its diſpatch : at Amſterdam it is ſold by the cent 
of 404 meaſures, or ſcheppels, which cent 18 reckoned to 
be ſeven laſts, or 14 tons, and the laſt is to weigh 4000 fh. 
the ſeven laſts making 28960. called the cent of ſalt, 
which alſo contains 208.ſacks; though ſome of this com- 
modity 1s much heavier than others. In the cities of 
France, ſalt is fold by the muid, whoſe ſize varies accord- 
ing to the different places of its manufacture and diſ- 
patch. At Paris this meaſure is reckoned to contain 12 
ictiers, or 48 minots, which minot is alſo divided into 
other meaſures, The cent of ſalt from Marans, Brouage, 
Sude, and the le of Rhe, contain 28 ſtricken muids; 


11; laſts, or 23 tons, more or lefs. In Copenhagen, 
the {aid cent renders only 9+ laſts, the laſt being reckoned 
here equal to 18 tons, and 50 laſts to correſpond with 
52 of Coningſberg, at which place the cent produces 
about 10 laſts, or 40,000ſh. At Riga the Rid cent 
yields the ſame meaſure as at Coningſberg, and about 
6; laſts of Riga, make the great cent of Amſterdam; 
The ſaid French cent produces at Dantzick from 114 to 
12 laſts, of which laſts from 94 to 73, make likewiſe 3 
the great cent of Amſterdam. At Stetin in Pomerania, 2 
the French cent yielded io laſts, making 40,000 mea- 


bought by the muid, of which four make a laſt, and 
ſeven the cent of Amſterdam. At Alamat and Ivica it 
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poetry, are the different manners of combining the long 
and ſhort ſyllables. Thus hexameter, pentameter, iambick, 
ſapphick, &c. verſes conſiſt of different meaſures. 

In Engliſh poetry, the meaſures are extremely various 
and arbitrary: the moſt uſual are the heroick, which ge- 


nerally conſiſts of five long and five ſhort ſyllables; verſes 


of four feet, and of three feet and acæſure of fingle ſyllables. 
The ancients, by variouſly combining and tranſpoſing 

their quantities, made a vaſt variety of different meaſures. 

Of feet of two ſyllables they formed a ſpondee conſiſting 
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and each muid 24 boiſeaux, which yields at Amſterdam AF 
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is ſold by the modin, which weighs from 27 to 28 hun- H 

dred weight Engliſh. — A 
MEASURE of Wood for Firing, is the cord, being four 1 
feet high, as many broad, and eight long; it is divided 1 | 
into two half cords. X | i 
| The Mgasurs for Horſes, is the hand, which by 1 
ſtatute contains four inches. i 154 
MxEASsURE, denotes the cadence and time obſerved in 1 
poetry, dancing, and muſick, to render them regular FH 
and agreeable, | 9 
The different meaſures or metres in the Latin, &c. 4 
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of a long and a ſhort; and an iambick of a ſhort and a their nature and laws with the effects thereof, in ma. 


long ſyllable. 


& 


* 


8 * 
* 
% 
\ 


chines, &c. The word is derived from the Gree, 


Of their feet of three ſyllables a moloſſus conſiſted of unxzmm, which ſignifies the ſame thing, and derived 


three long ſyllables; a tribrach of three ſhort; a daQy] 


from wm an inſtrument or {kill. That part which 


of one long and two ſhort; and an anapæſt of two ſhort conſiders motion ariſing from gravity, is ſometime; 
and one long ſyllable. The Greek poets contrived 124 | called ftaticks, in contradiſtinction from that part which 
different meaſures under as many different names. [conſiders the mechanical powers and their application 

MEeAas$8URE, in muſick, the ſpace of time, which the | properly called mechanicks. Hs 


perſon takes between the raiſing and falling of his hand | 
; 


or foot, in order to conduct the movement fometimes | 
ter, as reſult from their figure, bulk, and motion. 


quicker, and ſometimes ſlower, according to the ſubhject 
{ung or played. The ordinary meaſure is one ſecond, or 


MECHANICAL, ſomething relating to mechanicks 
MEecHANiICAL Afeftions, are ſuch properties in mar- 


MECHANICAL Cauſes, are ſuch as are founded on 


both part of a minute, being nearly tlie ſpace between | thoſe affections. 


the beats of the pulſe. It uſually takes up the ſpace that | 


MEcuANTe AL Solutions, are accounts of things on 


a pendulum of three feet and a half long employs in aſ the ſame principles. 


ſwing or vibration. 
”- The ſemi-breve ho 


MECHANICAL Philaſophy, or co rpuſcular philoſophy 


Ids one riſe and one fall; and this | that which explains the phenomena of nature, and the 


is called the whole meaſure ; the minim one riſe or one | operations of corporeal things, on the principles of me- 
fall; and the crotchet half a riſe or Half a fall, there be- | chamcks, namely, the motion, gravity, figure, arrange. 
O 


ing four crochets in a full meaſure. . 
Binary or double MEASUf AE, that wherein the riſe and 


fall of the hand are equal. 


ment, &c. of the parts which compoſe natural bodies, 


MEcHANHfCAL Pouers or Machines, are fix in num- 


ber, viz. the lever, the pulley, the wheel and axle, the 


Ternary or triple MEASURE, where the fall is double] inclined plane, the wedge, and the ſcrew. They are 
to the riſe, or where two minims are played during a fall; called mechanical 'powers, becauſe they increaſe our 
and but one in a riſe. "The number three at the begin- power of moving or raiſing heavy bodies, which are 


ning of the lines denotes a triple meaſure, and a C the 
common or double meaſure. | 


often unmanageable by any human ſtrength, not thus 
aſſiſted; and of two or more of theſe all other compound 


MEASURING, or MENSURAT ION, in geometry, | machines are compoſed. 


the aſſuming any certain quantity, and expreſſing the 
proportion of other ſimilar quantities to the ſame; or the 
determining by a certain known meaſure the preciſe ex- 


tent, quantity, or capacity of any thing. 


As the learned Dr. Hamilton, profeſſor of the mathe. 


maticks in the univerſity of Dublin, has lately publiſhed 
a new. theory of the mechanical powers, and dilplayed 
the principles on which we may beſt explain their na- 


NIE ASURING, in general, conſtitutes the practical ture and manner of acting; we ſhall lay before our rea- 
art of geometry. And, from the various ſubjects about | ders the ſubſtance of his ingenious. effay, in his own 


which it is converſant, it acquires various names, and 
conſtitutes various arts. | 


words: * The many uſeful inſtruments,” ſays this able 
mathematician, that have been ſo ingeniouſly in- 


Meaſuring of lines or quantities of one dimenſion is | vented, and fo ſucceſsfully executed, and the great per- 


called longimetry; and, when thoſe lines are not ex- 


tection to which the mechanick arts are now arrived, 


tended parallel to the horizon, altimetry. When the | would naturally. incline one to think that the truc prin- 


different altitudes of the line are alone regarded, levelling. 


Meaſuring of ſuperficies or quantities of two dimenſions, 


ciples on which the efficacy and operations of the ſeveral 
machines depend, muſt long ſince have been accurately 


when converſant about lands, is called geodeſia or ſur- explained. But this is by no means a neceſſary inference; 


veying : in other caſes ſimply meaſuring. The mftru- 


for, however men may differ in their opinions about the 


ments made uſe of are the ten feet rod, chain, compats, | true method of accounting for the effects of the ſere- 


circumferentor, &c. 


ral machines, yet the practical principles of mechanicks 


MEASURING 9? Folids, or quantities of three dimen- are ſo perfectly known by experience and obſervation, 


ſions, the ſame with ſtereometry : when it 1s converſant 
about the capacities of veſſels, or the liquors they con- 


that the artiſt is thereby enabled to contrive and adjuit 
the movements of his engines with as much certainty 


tain, it is called gauging. As a meaſure is defined what and ſucceſs as he could do, were he thoroughly ac- 
is ſimilar to the thing meaſured ; it is evident that in the [quainted with the laws of motion, from which theſe 
{rſt cafe, or in quantities of one dimenſion, the meaſure ] principles may be ultimately derived. However, though 
muſt be a line; in the ſecond a ſuperficics; and in the fan enquiry into the true method of deducing the practi- 
third a ſolid. A line, for inſtance, cannot meaſure a cal principles of mechanicks from the laws of motion, 


jurface, ſince it can pever be applied fo often to a ſur- 


ſhould perhaps not contribute much to promote the pro- 


face, as to be equal to it. And from the like reaſoning I greſs of the mechanick arts, yet it is an enquiry in itſelf 


a ſuperficies, which has no depth, cannot become equal 
to a ſolid, which has. 


uſeful, and in ſome meaſure neceſſary; for, fince late 
authors have uſed very different methods of treating this 


Hence we ſee why the meaſure of a circle is an arch; I ſubject, it may be ſuppofed that no one method has been 


for a right line can only touch a circle in one point, but 
the periphery of a circle conſiſts of infinite points; there- 


looked upon as ſatisfactory, and unexceptionable. 
ſhould therefore wiſh to contribute towards having this 


fore a right line muſt be applied infinite times, which is ſubject treated with more accuracy than has been hitherto 
impoflible : again the right line only touches the circle | done. 


in a mathematical point which has no dimenſions, and 


conſequently no magnitude; but a thing that has no mag- 
nitude bears no proportion to another that has, and can- 


not therefore meaſure it. 


GONOMETRY. 


The moſt general and remarkable theorem in me- 


chanicks certainly is this, That when two weights, by 
means of a machine counterpoiſe each other, and are 
then made to move together, their quant 


MEASURING of Triangles, from three ſides, or angles | wilt be equal. Now an equilibrium 


to determine the reſt, is called trigonometry, See T r1- [panying this equality of motions, bears 
| blance to the caſe wherein two moving bodies fi 


ities of motion 
always accom- 
ars ſuch a reſem- 
oP each 
tities o 


MEASURING the Preſſure, Spring, &c. of the Air, is [other, when they meet together with equal quan 
called aerometry or pneumaticks. See PNEUMATICKS. motion; that Dr. Wallis, and after him mor of the 
MEATUS, in anatomy, a duct or paſſage, which is late writers, have thought the cauſe of an equilibrium 
applied to every canal in the body that conveys any fluid. in the ſeveral machines, might be immediately aſfignec! 


 MrarTus auditorius, the auditory paſſage, in anatomy. by ſaying, That ſince one body cannot p 
another a quantity of motion equal to 


See EAR. 


roduce in 
its own, without 
dies coun- 


Mrarus a Pulato ad Aurem, in anatomy, the Euſta- loſing its own at the ſame time; two heavy bo "ae 
mu 


chian tube is ſo denominated. 


 Megarus Cy/licus, in anatomy, the duct that conveys |tinue at reſt, when they are ſo circum 
the bile from the gall-bladder to the duodenum, cannot deſcend, without cauſing the 0 


teracting each other by means of a machine 


ſtanced that o 
ther to aſcend at 
of motion 


MaArus U inarius, in anatomy, the urethra or uri- |the ſame time, and with. the ſame quantity 7 alm2y's 
| | 8 MU - 


nary paſlage. _ 


and therefore two heavy bodies in ſuch calc 


wou 


MECHANICKS, Mechanica, a mixed mathematical] counterbalance each other. Now this argument notion 


ſcience, which conſiders motion and moving Fee a juſt one, if it could properly be ſaid that the MT! - 
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of the aſcending body was produced by that of the de- 


' deſcending one; but, ſince the bodies are ſo connected 
that one cannot poſſibly begin to move before the other, 
l apprehend, that, if the bodies are ſuppoſed to move, 
it cannot be ſaid that the motion of one is produced by 
that of the other: ſince whatever force is ſuppoſed to 
move, one mult be the immediate cauſe of motion in the 
other alſo ; that is, both their motions muſt be ſimul- 
taneous effects of the ſame cauſe, juſt as if the two bodies 
were really but one. And therefore if I was to ſuppoſe, 
in this caſe, that the ſuperior weight of the heavier body 
[which may be in itſelf much more than able to ſuſtaih 
the lighter) ſhould overcome the weight. of the lighter 
and produce equal motions in both bodies; I do not 
think that from thence I could be reduced to the ab- 
{urdity of ſuppoſing, that one body, by its motion, 
might produce in another a motion equal to its own, and 
vet not loſe its own at the ſame time. But thoſe who 
argue from the equality of motions on this occaſion ſay 


further that, ſince the two bodies muſt have equal mo- 


tions when they do move, they muſt have equal endea- 
vours to move even while they are at reſt, and therefore 
theſe endeavours to move, being equal and contrary, muſt 
deſtroy each other, and the bodies muſt continue at reſt, 
and conſequently balance each other. In anſwer to this 
| muſt obſerve, that the abſolute force with which a 
heavy body endeavours to deſcend from a ſtate of reſt can 
only be proportionable to its weight; and therefore | 
think it is neceffary that ſome cauſe ſhould be aſſigned 
why (for inſtance in the lever) the endeavour of one 
pound to deſcend ſhall be equal to that of four pounds 
and eſpecially as the fulcrum on which both weights act 
cequires no greater force to ſupport it than that of five 
pounds. pn. 

From theſe conſiderations I infer, that the reaſon 
why very unequal weights may balance each other, ſhould 


upon as acting on the niiddle point on which it is ſup- 
ported. From whence it follows, that the weight of 
ſuch a cylinder will act upon whatever ſupports it, in 
the fame manner as it would do if it was all contracted 
into the middle point of its axis. If therefore e ſup- 
poſe the cylinder to be diſtinguiſhed into two unequal 
cylinders or ſegments, the diſtances between the middle 
points of theſe {ſegments and the middle of the whole 
cylinder will be inverſely as the lengths of the ſegments ; 


that is, inverſely as their weights: but, as it was faid 


before, the: weight of each cylinder acts in the ſame 
manner as it would do if contracted into the middle 
point of its axis; and therefore if the weights of thoſe 
cylinders be contracted into theſe points, they will con- 
tinue to ſupport each as before. And thence it is con- 
cluded, that any two weights acting againſt each other 
on a line ſuſtained at a fixed point, will counterpoiſe one 
another, when they are inverſely as the diſtances of the 
points on which they act, from the point on which the 
line reſts. To this argument there ſeems to be a mani- 
feſt objection; for, when the whole cylinder is diſtin- 
guithed into two ſegments, part of the weight of the 
greater ſegment acts on the ſame fide of the fulcrum 
with the leſs ſegment; and therefore when the whole 
weight of the greater ſegment is contracted into its mid- 
dle point on one fide of the fulcrum, and acts all of it 
againſt the leſs ſegment, it requires at leaſt ſome proof 
to ſhew, that this contratted weight will be balanced 
by the weight of the leſs ſegment. Mr. Hugens, in his 
Miſcellaneous Obſervations on Mechanicks, takes notice 
of this objection to Archimedes's method, which, he 
fays, ſeveral mathematicians had endeavoured to remove, 
but without ſucceſs. He therefore, inſtead of this me- 
thod, propoſed one of his own, which depends on a 
poſtulatum that he uſes in common with Archimedes, 
and which I think ouzht not to be granted on this oc- 


be afſiencd not from their having equal momenta when ſcaſion; it is this: When equal bodies are placed on the 


made to move together, but by proving a priori without 
conſidering their motions, that either the reaction of the 
fixed parts of the machine, or ſome other cauſe, fo far 
takes off from the weight of the heavier body as to, leave 
it only juſt able to ſupport the lighter. However, as 
this equality of momenta which always accompanies an 
*quilibrium, affords a very elegant theorem, it ought 
to be taken notice of in every treatiſe of mechanicks, and 


arms of a lever, the one which is furtheſt from the ful- 
crum will prevail and raiſe the other up. Now this is 
taking it for granted, in other words, that a ſmall weight 
placed further from the fulcrum will ſupport or raife a 
greater one. The caule and reaſon of which fact muſt 
be derived from the demonſtration that follows, and 
therefore this demonſtration ought not to be founded on 
the ſuppoſed ſelf-cvidence of what is partly the thing to 


may ſerve as an index of an equilibrium. But] would be proved. But perhaps it may be faid, that the poſtu- 1 
not have it applied to a purpoſe for which it is unfit; as] latum may be granted merely on this account; that the 1 


it has been in another inſtance by Doctor Keil, who from 
thence gives the reaſon why water ſtands at the ſame 
height in a narrow tube and a wide veſſel with which it 
communicates. And an argument of the ſame kind is 
* applied ſtill more improperly by Dr. Rutherforth and 
others, to ſhew why a drop of water included in a ſmall 
conical tube will move towards the narrower end; and 
vet the true ways of accounting for both theſe phæno- 
mena are extremely obvious and eaſy. 

The ſimple mechanick powers are uſually reckoned 
ix, the lever, axle and wheel, pully, wedge, inclined 
plane, and ſcrew. The only method I have met with 
of explaining the nature of theſe machines upon one and 
the fame principle, is that which I juſt now examined: 
and, as that appears to me unſatisfactory, I ſhall con- 
lader the nature of each machine ſeparately in the order 
{ have ſet them down. | | 

Ihe lever is ſaid to be a right line, inflexible and 


centre of gravity of the two bodies (which in this caſe 
is the middle point between them) 1s not ſuſtained; and 
therefore the body which is on the fame ſide of the ful- 
crum with the centre of gravity will deſcend. 

In anſwer to which I mult obſerve, that this pro- 
perty, which the centre of gravity has of deſcending, 
when not placed directly above or below the point of 
ſuſpenſion, cannot be proved to belong to it in any caſe, 
nor can we even ſhew that there is only one centre of 
gravity between two bodies joined by a right line, until 
it is proved in general that the centre of gravity of any 
two bodies is a point ſo placed between them that their 
diſtances from it are inverſely as their weights: but this 
in effect includes the principal property of the lever, 
which therefore cannot be proved from any previous ſup- 
poſition, that the centre of gravity will deſcend, even 
when the bodies are equal, and we know it is the middle 

oint between them. FEE | 
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* I muſt now proceed to conſider what Sir Iſaac New- 


void of weight. Its fundamental] property 15 this ; when | | 
ton hath delivered on this ſubject in his Principia, after 


any two forces act againſt each othet on the arms of a 


CR 


ever, they will continue in æquilibrio, if their quan- 
les are inverſely as the diſtances between the points to 
which they are applied and the point round which the 
lever turns, which point is called the fulcrum or, prop. 

** deveral methods have been uſed, by different authors, 
— prove, that this property muſt neceſſarily belong to 
bs lever. We find, in the works of Archimedes, a proof 
ought for this purpoſe, which has ſince been made 
na ſeveral writers of mechanicks : who, I find, 
ned 8 altered the form of his argument, the 
wi. of which is 3 expreſſed as follows: 
hy ea Cylinder of any uniform matter is ſupported 

Its middle point, it will continue at reſt; for all the 
party on one fide muſt balance thoſe on the other, be- 

g exattly equal to them both in weight and fittation, 


the 2d cor. to the 3d law of motion which Dr. Clarke 
(in his notes on Rohault) and all the ſubſequent writers, 
have quoted as an elegant proof of the property of the 
lever; and therefore what appears to me at preſent an. 
objection to this proof I ſhall mention with great diffi- 
dence, and in hopes of being, ſet right if I am wrong. 
Sir Iſaac ſuppoſes two weights, as A and P (plate LVI. 
fig. 14.) to hang by threads, from the points M and N 
in a wheel or circular plane perpendicular to the horizon 
and moveable about its centre O ; and then propoſes to 
determine the forces.with which theſe weights a& to turn 
the wheel round its centre. In order to do this, he ſup- 
poſes that it is indifferent from what points in the per- 
pendicular lines MA and NP the weights are hung, for 
that they will {till have the ſame power to turn the wheel 


ſo that the whole weight of this cylinder may be looked 
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about its centre. His words are: Quoniam nil refert 


utrum 
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acts 1 on the radius O D, while the latter 


M E C 


. g | * 
utrum filorum puncta K, L, D, affixa ſint vel non affixa 
ad planum rotz ; pondera idem valebunt ac fi ſuſpen- 
derentur a punctis K & L, vel D & L. Now whether 
the points of the threads K, L, D, are fixed or not to 
the plane of the wheel is certainly of importance, as it 
muſt make a difference in the points of ſuſpenſion of the 
weights, and conſequently in the degrees of obliquity 
with which the weights act; for the loweſt point of tlie 
thread that is fixed to the plane miſt be conſidered as 
the point from which the weight hangs; as the parts of 
the thread above that point are quite uſeleſs, not being! 
at all ated upon. And from thence 1 ſhall endeayour 
to ſhew that to ſuppoſe the weight A will have the ſame 
power to turn the wheel from whatever point in the line 


MA it hangs, is in effect preſuppoſing what is intended 


to be proved. For it appears, from what he ſays imme- 
diately after, that, when the weight A hangs from the 
point D, if its whole force be expreſſed by the line A P, 
and be reſolved into two forces, DC and AC, the for- 
mer only will have any effect in turning the wheel, as it 


is loſt, its direction being parallel to OD. But it is 
evident, that, when the ſame weight hangs from the 
point K, as it acts perpendicularly on the radius OK, 
its whole force 1s exerted to turn the wheel, and none 


of it loſt by oblique action. „ | 
<< Therefote the force which the weight A, exerts to 


po 


1 


© Theſe are the methods of demonſtrating the fangzs 
mental property of the lever, which are worth taking ng- 


rice of; and, ſince they ſeem liable to objections, and the 


other methods J have met with are ſtill more exception- 
able, I ſhall propoſe a new proof of this property of the le- 
ver, which appears to me a very ſimple one, and depends 
on a poſtulatum that, I believe, will be readily granted. 
If a force be wiiformly diffuſed over a right line that 
is, if an equal part of the force acts upon ever point of 
the line, and if the whole force acts according to one 
and the ſame plane; this force will be ſuſtained, and the 
line kept in æquilibrio, by a ſingle force applied to the 
middle point of the line equal to the diffuſed force and 
acting in a contrary direction. . 
In order to ſhorten the following proof, I muſt pre- 
miſe by way of lemma, that, if a right line be divided 
into two ſegments, the diſtances between the middle of 
the whole line, arid the middle points of the {ſegments 
will be inverſely as tlie ſegments: This is ſelf-evident 
when the ſegments are equal; and, when they are unequal 
then, fince half of the whole line is equal to half of the 
greater and half of the leſſer ſegment, it is plain that the 
diſtance between the middle of the whole line and the 
middle of one ſegment muſt be equal to half of the other 
ſegment, ſo that theſe diſtances muſt be to each other in- 
verſely as the ſegments, all which appears evident from 
the inſpection of (fig. 15); 
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Let now the line GH, (. i F.) whoſe middle point 


oppoſe the weight P, and turn the wheel when it hangs} * | 
is D, be divided into the unequal ſegments GL, and LH, 
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from D, is, to the force it exerts when it hangs from 


EK, as the line DC to AD, or as OK, to OD, (ſim. 


turning the wheel and oppoſing the weight P, is the 


theſe caſes, we may deduce an obvious reaſon why the 
weight A ſhould have the ſame power to turn the wheel, 


appears to be the moſt natural one for this purpoſe. 


triang. ADC, DOK) that is, the force exerted by the 
weight A, hanging from the points D and K, are in- 
verſely as the radii OD, and O K. And therefore to 
ſuppoſe, that theſe two forces will have the ſame effect in 


ſame as ſuppoſing that two forces will have equal effects 
in moving the arms of a lever (on which they act per- 
pendicularly) when they are inverſely at the lengths of 
thoſe arms. — But this is the very concluſion Sir Iſaac 
draws from his premiſes, for he ſays : ** Pondera igitur 
A&P, quæ ſunt reciproce ut radi in directum poſiti 
OK, O L, idem pollebunt et fic confiſtent in æquilibrio, 
que eſt proprietas notiſſima libræ, vectis et axis in 
peritrochio.“ But further, this property of the lever, 
which is here expreſſed in general terms, includes two 
caſes. For the arms of the lever may be either perpendi- 
cular or oblique to the directions of the weights. The 
firſt of theſe caſes is the ſimpleſt, and ſhould be firſt de- 
monſtrated : and I do not ſee how there can be any room 
for applying the reſolution of torces in demonſtrating this 
caſe, in which no part of either weight 1s loſt by oblique 
ation. But when this caſe 1s proved, we have from 
thence, by the reſolution of forces, an eaſy way of ſhew- 
ing in the ſecond caſe, when the arms of the lever are 
oblique to the directions of the weights, that the weights 
will counter balance each other, when they are recipro- 
cally as the perpendicular diſtances of their lines of 
direction from the centre of motion. From the laſt of 


from whatever point it hangs in the line MA, the truth 
of which I am perſuaded, cannot be proved independent 
of thoſe caſes, and therefore think it ought not to be uſed 
as a poſtulatum in demonſtrating the general property of 


[2 


the lever. | 
© Mr, Maclaurin, in his View of Newton's Philoſophy, 


after giving us the methods which Archimedes and New- 
ton have uſed for proving the fundamental property of 
the lever, propoſes one of his own, which, he fays, 


However as to this method 1 ſhall only obſerve, that, 
from equal bodies ſuſtaining each other at equal diſtances 
from the fulcrum, he ſhews us how to infer that a body 
of one pound (for inſtance) will ſuſtain another of two 
pounds at half its diſtance from the fulcrum : and 
trom thence that will ſuſtain one of three pounds 
at a third of its diſtance from the fulcrum : he goes 
on declaring, by a kind of induction, what the pro- 
portion is in general between two bodies that ſuſtain 
each other on the arms of the lever. But this argument 
he obſerves cannot be applied when the arms of the 
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equal to and ſuſtained by the force B, ſo that the forces 


whole middle points are C and F, and let two forces or 
weights, A and B, which are to each other as the ſeg- 


C and F, and let them act perpendicularly on the line 
GH. Then (by the lemma) the weights A and B will he 
to each other inverſely as CD, and FD, (the diſtances of 
the points C and F, to which they are applied from the 
middle of the whole line) if then a third force or weight 
E, equal to the ſum of the forces A and B, be applied to 


the point D, and acts on the line in an oppoſite 


direction: I ſay theſe three forces will ſuſtain each other, 
and keep the line in æquilibrio. For let us ſuppoſe the 


3 . 2 0 B 5 
force E to be removed and inſtead of it another force, 
ö 


equal alſo to the ſum of A and B, to be uniformly diffuſed 
over the whole line G H, and to a& directly againſt the 
forces A and B, then the part of this force which acts on 
the ſegment GL, will be equal to the force A, and there- 
fore will be ſuſtained by it (poſtulatum) ; and the other 
part, which is diffuſed over the ſegment LH, will be 


A and B will ſuſtain this diffuſed force and keep the line 
in æquilibrio. Let now two other forces act alſo on 
this line in oppoſite directions, one of them the force E 
acting on the point D, as it was firſt ſuppoſed to do, 
and the other an uniformly diffuſed force equal to E 
(and conſequently equal to the other diffuſed force, ) then 
theſe two additional ferees will alſo balance each other 
(poſtulatum) and therefore the æquilibrium will ſtill fe. 
main. So that the two forces A and B, and a diffuſed 
force acting on one ſide of the line ſuſtain the force E 
and a diffuſed force acting on the other fide : but it 1s 
manifeſt, that in this equilibrium, the two diffuſed 
forces acting on oppoſite ſides are perfectly equivalent, 


and therefore if they are taken away from both ſides, the 


æquilibrium muſt {till remain. Hence it appears that 
the three weights or forces A, B and E, any two 9 
which are (by the conſtruction) to each other inverſely 
as their diſtances from the third, will ſuſtain each oth*! 
and keep the line on which they act in æquilibrio; which 
is the firſt and moſt fimple cafe of the property of the le. 
ver; for here the directions of the weights are ſuppoſe 
to be perpendicular to the line on which they act, an 
it is evident that, if one of the points C, D or , 
fixed or conſidered as a fulcrum, the weights acting © 
the other two points will continue to ſupport each other. 
I ſhall not now take the trouble of proving the oe” 
caſe of the property of the lever ; it is moſt cally 6 
duced from the firſt; for when two weights act on 
arms of a lever in oblique directions, and are to 0 
other invei ſely as the perpendicular diſtance ot of 5 
of direction from the centre of motion, then, b) i 


b ous that the 
ſolution of forces, it is eaſily proved tha - arms of be 


lever are incommenſurable, and therefore it cannot con- 


clude generally, and conſequently is imperfect. 


thoſe forces which act perpendicularly on th 50 
lever, and which only are exerted to turn the level, 1 


ments GL and LH, be applied to their middle points 
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therefore by the firſt caſe they muſt balance cach other. 


moved, or which is on the fame fide with the centre of 


does not ſerve-for raiſing weights or overcoming re- 


lutions, 
5 x th * nN I W : ; 8 . - #19 4 
- compriation, inſtead of the ratio of - theſe radii, put 


1 © pulley nright be beft explained by conſidering x fixed 


dne of the ſecond kind. B | 

be cond kind. - But though the pulley may bea 
eee e dn üg iche yer, 1 think, the bet 

m natural method-of explaming its effects (chat is of 
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to each other inverſely as the lengths of thoſe arms | and} 


« | ſhall now mention ſome well known truths in 
mechanicks, which, 1 think, cannot be proved other- 
wiſe than by deducing them from What hath been he 
demonſtrated. FF 

„ Corollary 1. It appears from hence, that the 

owers with which any two forces move or endeavour to 
move the arms of a lever, are as the rectangles, unde 
lines proportional to the forees, and the perpendicular! 
Jiftances of their lines of direQ:on from the fulcrum. 

„ Cor. & When therefore two bodies acting on the! 
arms of a lever ſuſtain each other, if one of them be re- 


moved further from the fulcrum, it will preponderate; 


but if it be brought near to the fuſcrum, the other 
weight will prevail: becauſe the- product to which its 
force is proportionable will be enereaſed in the firſt caſe, 
and diminiſhed in the ſecond. | fy | 

& Cor. 3. We learn from hence, to find out the 
centre of gravity of any two bodies joined by an inflexible 
right line; and to prove that its definition will agree to 
one point only in the line. For if a point be taken in 
the line, ſo that the diſtances of the bodies from it may 
be inverſely as their weights, that point will be their 
centre of gravity, becauſe, when it is ſuſtained, the 
bodies will be in æquilibrio. But if the line be ſuſtained 
at any other point, then is the fulerum removed further 
from one body and brought nearer to the other than it 
was when the bodies balanced each other; and therefore, 
by the preceding Cor. that body from which it is ge- 


gravity, will deſcend.  Confequently there is but one 
point in the line, which being ſuſtained, the bodies will 
continue in equilibrio, and therefore but one point only 
cube their centre ofgravity. Hence alſo it appears, that the 


computing the proportion of any power to the weight it 


M E C 


can ſuſtain by means of any ſyſtem. of pulleys) is, by 
conſidering that every moveable pulley hangs by two 
ropes equally ſtretched, which muſt bear equal parts of 


{he weight; and therefore when one and the fame rope 


goes round ſeveral fixed and moveable pullies, ſince all 
368 parts on each ſide of the pullies are equally ſtretched, 
the whole weight muſt be divided equally amongſt all the 
ropes by which the moveable pullies hang. And conſe- 
quently if the power which acts on one rope be equal to 
the weight divided by the number of ropes, or double 
the number of moveable pullies, that power mult ſuſtain 
the weight, . 


* 


Upon this principle, the proportion of the power to 
the weight it ſuſtains by means of any ſyſtem of the 
pullies, may be computed in a manner ſo eaſy and na- 
tural as muſt be obvious to every common capacity. 
IThe proportion which any power bears to the re- 
ſiſting force it is able to ſuſtain by meaus of a wedge, bas 
been laid down differently by different authors, as 
they happened to conſider it in particular cafes. With- 
out examining their ſeveral opinions. I ſhall endeayour 
to expreſs this proportion in one general propoſition 
which may extend to the ſeveral caſes in which the wedge 
is applied. | N 


«+ Let the æquicrural triangle ABC, („g. 1.) repro- 
ſent a wedge, the lines AB and CB will be the 
ſides of the wedge, A C its baſe. or back, and its height 
will be the line P B biſecting the baſe AC, and alto the 
vertical angle ABC. When any two reſiſting forces act 
on kłhe ſides of a wedge in directions which make cqual 
angles with the ſides (as they are always ſuppoſed to do) 
a power acting perpendicularly at P on the baſe of the 
wedge will keep the reſiſting forces in æquilibrio, when 
it is to the ſum of theſe forces, as the-line of half the 


c-ntreof gravity willalways deſcend, when it is not directly] vertical angle of the wedge, to the tine of the angle which 


aboveor belowthe point by which the Body is ſuſtained. 

** | thall now endeavour to be as coneiſe as pofiible in 
what | have to fay of the other mechaniek powers; 
having, I fear, been two tedious in my account of the 
lever, which however deſerves to be particularly con- 
fidered, ſince to it may be reduced the balance, the axle 
aud wheel, and (according to ſome writers) the pulley. 

Ihe balance I do not eonſider as a diftin&machine, 
becauſe it is evidently no other than a lever fitted to the 
particular purpoſe of comparing weights together, and 


Hſtances, as the other machines do. | 
++ When a weight is to be raifed by means of an axle 
and wheel, it is faſtened to a cord that goes round the 
axle, and the power, which is to raiſe it, is hung to a 
cord that goes round the wheel. 
to the weight as the radius of the axle to the radius of 
the wheel, it will juſt ſupport that weight; as will eaſily 
appear from what was proved of the lever. For the axle 
and wheel may be conſidered as a lever, whoſe fulcrum is 
a line pathng threugh the centre of the wheel and 
middle of the axle, and whoſe long and ſhort arms 
ere the radii of the wheel and axle which are parallel to 
the horizon, and from whoſe extremities the cords hang 
perpendicularly, And thus an axle and wheel may 
be looked upon as a kind of perpetual lever, on whoſe 
is the power and weight always act perpendicularly, 
though the lever turns round its fulerum. And in like 
manner when wheels and axles move each other by means 
9! teeth on their peripheries, ſuch a machine is really, a 
p-rpctual compound lever: and, by conſidering it as 
loch, we may compute tlie proportion of any power to 
Te weight it is able to ſuſtain by the help 6f ſuch an 
wv, And fince the radii of two contiguous wheels, 
0:0 tectht are applied to each other, are as the num- 

r Of teeth in each, or inverſely as the number of revo- 
winch they make in the ſame time; we may, in 


1 * 3 . , T 
dei of the number of teeth on each wheel; or the 
„ atio of the number of revolutions they make in 
dle fame time. mW | 
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Some writers have thought the nature and effects of 


the directions of the forces contain with the ſides of the 
wedge. | . 17 ET 
For let E and F be two bodies acting on the ſides of 
the wedge, and let them be firſt ſuppoſed to act in the 
direStions EP and FP perpendicularly. on the baſe AC, 
if theſe three forces keep the wedge in æquilibrio they 
will be to each other as the ſides of a triangle, to which 
their directions are parallel, or (which is the ſame thing) 
as the ſides of the triangle AB C-to which their directions 
are perpendicular. Therefore the power P is to the tum 
of the reſiſting forces which it ſuſtains as A C the baſe 


| of the wedge to the ſum of the ſides, or as P A, half the 


baſe, to AB one of the ſides; but PA is to AB as the 
fine of P BA, half the vertical angle of the wedge, to the 
radius which js the ſine of a right angle, and the direc- 


If then the power be tions of the reſiſting forces are ſuppoſed in this caſe to 


contain a right angle with the ſides of the wedge. 
Let now the reſiſting bodies E and F be ſuppoſed to 
act on the wedge in directions parallel to the lines D. P 
and OP, which make oblique angles with its ſides, 
draw EG and F K perpendicular to thoſe lines. From 
what has been proved it appears that the power P is 10 
the force with which it is able, by means of the wedge, 
to protrude the reſiſting bodies ini the directions PE and 
PF as the ſine of half the vertical angle to the radius: 
let this protruding force be expreſſed by the line PE, 
and let it be reſolved into two forces expreſſed by the 


oppoſition to the reſiſting bodies ; thereſove the whale 
protruding force of the power is t6 the force wath which 
it acts againſt the refiſting bodies PE and F in the 


triangles EG and DPE are ſimilar) as PD to PE, 
that is as the radius to the -ine of the angle PDE; 
compounding therefore the ratio of the fine of half the 
vertical angle to the radius, witli the ratio of the radius 
to the ſine of the angle PDE, the power P, when the 
wedge is kept in æquilibrio, will be to the force with 
which it protrudes the reſiſting bodies in. directions op- 
poſite to thoſe in which they act, as the ſine of half che 
vertical angle to the ſine of the angle PDE or POF. 
which the directions of the reſiſting forces contain with 


1 * 


pulſey as à lever of the firſt, and a meveable pulley al ' * Henee, when the directions an uhich refiſting bodies 


act on a Wedge are given, e may eafily find two lines 


OL. II. No. 48. 


at 
and 


cat will expreſs che proportion between the refiſtance 
_ 75 power which faftains it by means of the wedge. 
SE 5 „ 


lines PG and GE, the former of cheſe only will aft in 


directions PD and PO as LE to PG, or, (becauſe che 
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For from P the middle point of the wetlge draw the line] to BD, or rather in a proportion ſomewhat greater: if 
P D meeting one of the fides, and parallel to the direc- | it makes the plane move on and the body riſe, 5 
tion in which the reſiſting forte acts on that fide, then | From this laſt obſervation we may clearly ſhew the 
the power will be to the. tefiſtance as PD to PB the] nature and force of the ſcrew; a machine of great efficac 
height of the wedge. For P D and P B are to each other] in caifing weights or in preſſing bodies cloſely topethe, 
as the {mes of the oppoſite angels, in the triangle PB D, For if the triangle A B D be turned round a cylinder 
that is as the fines of half the vertical angle, and the] whoſe periphery is equal to B D, then the length of the 
angle which the direction of the reſiſting force contains | inclined plane B A will riſe round the cylinder in a pital 
with the fide of the wedge. y 5 manner; and form what is called the thread of the ſcrew 
From what has been demonſtrated we may deduce} and we may ſuppoſe it continued in tlie fate manger 
the proportion of the power to the reſiſtance it is able to round the cylinder from one end to the other; and AU 
ſuſtain in all the caſes in which the wedge is applied. | the height of the inclived plane will be eveny where the 
Firſt, when in cleaving timber the wedge fills the clett, f diſtahce between two contiguous threads of this ſcrew 
then the reſiſtance of the timber acts perpendicularly on | which is called a convex ſcrew. And a concave ſcrew 
the ſides of the wedge, therefore on this caſe, when the] may be formed to fit this exactly, if an inclined plane 
power which drives the wedge, is to the coheſive force] every way like the former be turned round the infide of 
of the timber, as half the baſe, to one fide of the wedge, | a hollow cylinder, whoſe periphery is ſomewhat lar r 
the power and refiſtance will be in æquilibrio)!  J than that of the other. Let us now: ſuppoſe the 4 
« Secondly, when the wedge does not exactly fill the cave ſcrew to be fixed, and the convex one to be fitted 
cleft, which generally happens becauſe the wood ſplits to] into it, and a weight to be laid on the top of the convex 
ſome diſtance before the wedge: Let EL F, repreſent} ſcrew : then, if a power be applied to the periphery of 
a cleft into which the wedge ABC is partly driven; as ſ this conyex ſcrew to turn it round, at every revolution 
the reſiſting force of the tumber muſt a& on the wedge| the weight will be raiſed up through a ſpace equal-to the 
in direction perpendicular to E L the ſide of the cleft, and diſtance between the two contiguous threads, that is t 
meeting the fide of the wedge in D; then the power] the line AD the height of the inclined plane BA; there- 
driving the wedge and the refiſtance of the timber. when | fore fince this power, applied to the periphery, acts in 2 
they balance, will be to each other as the line P D to direction parallel to BD, it muſt be to the weight it raiſes 
PB, the height of the wedgee. . las AD to BD, or as che diftahce between two conti 
<« Thirdly, when a wedge is employed to ſeparate two guous threads, to the petiphery of the eonvex ſcrew, 
bodies that lie together on an horizontal plane, for in-. The diſtanee between two contiguous threads is to 
ſtance; two blocks of ſtone ; as theſe bodies muſt recedeſ bs meaſured by a line parallel to the axle; if we now 
from each other in horizontal directions, their reſiſtance ſuppoſe that a hand-ſpike or handle, which is inſerted 
muſt act on the wedge in lines parallel to its 9afe C A ;{ into the bottom: bf the convex ſcrew, and that the power 
therefore the power which drives the wedge will balance | which turns the. ſcrew is applied to the extremity of this 
the refiſtance when they are to cach other as P A half theſ handle, which is generally the caſe; then as the power 
breadth of the wedge to Þ B its height; and then any] is removed further from the axis of motion, its force will 
additional force ſufficient toovercome the reſiſtance ariſing] be ſo much increaſed (vide what was ſaid of the lever, 
from the friction of the bodies on the horizontal plane] Cor. 1.) and therefore ſo much may the power itſelf be 
will ſeparate them from each other. | 1 diminiſhed. So that the power, which, acting on the 


Ihe inclined plane is reckoned by ſome writers end of a handle, ſuſtains a weight by means of a ſcrew, 
among the mechanick powers; and I think with 182 will be to that weight, as the diſtance between two cou- 
tiguous threads of the ſcrew, to the periphery deſeribed 


ſon, as it may be utkd with advantage in raiſing | 
by the end of the handle. In this caſe we may conſider 


weights. | | | 
4 Let the line AB (g. 6.) repreſent the length of | the machine as compoſed of a ſcrew and a lever, or as dir 
an inclined plane, A D its height, and the line B D we} liaac- Newton expreſſeth it, Cantus a volle impulſus. 
1 may call its baſe. Let the circular body G E F be ſup-] Of any two or more of theſe ſimple machines com- 
1 1 meh poſed to reſt on the inclined plane, and to be kept from | bined together, all other machines however complicated 
| | 4 falling down it by a ſtring CS tied to its centre C. are compoſed. And their powers and manner of aftingmay | 
F Then the force with which this body ſtretches the ſtringſ therefore be explained from the principles here laid down. 
Wt! will be to its whole weight, as the fine of ABD the] Mtecnyanicar, allo denotes a kind of reaſoning, 
We | angle of elevation, to the ſine of the angle which the which has lately prevailed much not only in phyfick but 
ſtring contains with a line perpendicular to A B the] in accounting for the phenomena of health and diſeaſes. 
length of the plane. For let the radius CE be drawn as being conformable to what is uſed in the contrivance 
perpendicular to the horizon, and CF perpendicular to] and in ſolving the operations of machines. 
AB, and from E draw E. O parallel to the ſtring and} For, ſays Dr. Quincy, conſidering an animal body as 
o meeting C Fin O. Then, as the body continues at reſt | a compoſition out of the ſame matter, from which a 
i and is urged by three forces, to wit, by its weight in the | other bodies are formed, and to have all thoſe properties 
direction CE, by the reaction of the plane in the di- which concern a phyſician's regard, only by virtue ol its 


rection FC, and by the reaction of the firing in the di- peculiar conſtruction; it naturally leads a perſon to con- 


rection E O; the reaction of the ſtring, or the force by] ſider the ſeveral parts, according to their figures, con 


AM] which it is ſtretched, is to the weight of the body, as] texture, and uſe, either as wheels, pullies, wedges, 
l | E O to CE: that is, as the fine of (tbe angle ECO, | levers, ſkrews, cords, canals, ftrainers, &c. For which 
„ vhich is equal to) A B D the angles of elevation, to the | purpoſe, continues he, it is frequently found helpful to 
Fe | | ſine of the angle E OC. equal to S C O, the angle which [deſign in diagrams, whatſoever. of that kind is under 
n the ſtring contains with the line C F perpendicular to | conſideration, as is cuſtomary in geometrical demonſira- 
. A B. the length of ive plane, bone. See Hunan Bog NEE 
A * VWhen therefore the ſtring is parallel to the length of MECHANICAL, in mathematicks, denotes 4 ach 
e the plane, the force with which it is ſtretched, or with [{tru&ion of ſome problem, by the aſſiſtance of in = - 
165 4; 30 which the body tends down the inclined plane, is to its] ments, as the duplicature of the cube and quadrature x 
* | | whole weight, as the fine of the angle of elevation, to] the circle, in contradiſtinction to that which is done 
. the radius, or as the height of the plane to the length. | an accurate and geometrical manner. De- 
Nin And in the ſame manner it may be ſhewn, that when] MzchAxfe AL Curve, is a curve, according x 5 
HOW. th the ftring is parallel to B D, the baſe of the plane, the ſcartes, which cannot be defined by any e . 5 
force with which it is ſtretched is to the weight of the} tion: and fo ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from 50 dee 
body, as AD to B D, that is, as the height of the plane or geometrical curves. Leibnitz and others * m De- 
to its baſe. If we ſuppoſe the ſtring, which ſupports | mechanical curves tranſcendental, and diſſent 
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| ibnitz 
the body GE F, to be faſtened at 8, and that a force, | ſcartes in excluding them out of geometry- 3 
by acting on the line A D, the height of the plane, in af found a new kind of tranſcendental non con- 
direction parallel to the baſe B D, drives the inclinedſ theſe curves are defined : But they do not con algebraick 
-plane under the body, and by that means makes it riſe |ſtantly the ſame in all points of the curve, as | 


| 1 a : 7 0 
1 to a direction parallel to AD. Then, from what: was ones do. nn : "ot of a plant 
13. proved in the third caſe of the wedge, it will appear, | MECHOACAN, in pharmacy, a Mben entire, it 
7 ll | that this force muſt be to the weight of the body, as AN of the lame genus with the turpeth. e 
Fl 1 | | 3 — 2 . N | * | 
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> uſually 12 or 14 inches long, and above the thickneſs 


of a man's wriſt. What we fee of it in the ſhops is cut 
into ſlices, for the convenience of drying. 1 5 
The plant is one of the pentandria monogynia of Lin- 
neus, and of the herbæ vaſculiferæ of Mr. Ray. The 
root in powder is a gentle and mild purgative, and occa- 
ions no ſickneſs or gripings during its operations; be- 
ſides this, it is inſipid. DAL oft Bog A n 
t was greatly celebrated when firſt brought into Eu- 
rope; but the briſker operation of jalap, and the ſmaller 
doſe neceſſary, ſoon 1 it into uſe in its ſtead, It 
is a reproach. to us, ſays ill, to have ſuffered this drug 
to get into diſuſe, ſince there is not a better purgative in 
all the materia medica; ſcarce any one liable to ſo few 
accidents; the greateſt objection is the doſe, which is 
from one to two drachms; . | 
MECONIUM, the concreted or dried juice of the 
poppy which has been expreſſed from the heads and leaves 
or from the whole plant; whereas opium is a tear diſtil- 


ling from the heads of the poppy, after a ſlight inciſion] 


made thereun oo hY ings & tr > gran 
The word is Greek wmwvow, fignifying the ſame thing, 
and derived from ww, the poppy. It alſo denotes the 
excrements contained in the 1nte ines of the child, du- 
ring the time of geſtation, and which are voided after 
the birth. 1 e 5. Fe 86 
MEDAL, Madalia, a piece of metal in form of a 
coin, deſtined to preſerve the memory of ſome great man, 


and ſome memorable action. 8 N 


A medal has two ſides; one of which is called the 
face or head, and the other tlie reverſe : or each fide is 
the area or field, which makes the middle of the medal; 
the rim or border and the exergue which is beneath the 
ground whereon the figures are placed. The type or 
device is the figures repreſented, and the legend 1s the 
inſcription round them. - 5 

The Greek medals are the moſt ancient, as plainly 
appears from ſeveral medals of Macedon, older than 
Philip and Alexander; from thoſe with the names of 
ſeveral magiſtrates prior to the Macedonian empire ; to 
which we may add ſome Sicilian coins of ſtill greater 
antiquity, As the Greek medals are the moſt ancient, 
ſo are they the moſt beautiful, expreſſing even the muſcles 
and veins, and are ſtruck with ſuch exquiſite art as the 
Romans could never come up to. 8 5 

The conſular medals, or thoſe truck when the re- 
publick was governed by conſuls, are the moſt ancient 
among the Romans. | 

The copper and filver ones do not go beyond the 484th 
year of Rome, nor the gold ones beyond the year 546. 

Among the imperial medals we diſtinguiſh between 
thoſe of the upper and lower empire: the APPEr com- 
menced under Julius Cæſar, and ended A. D. 260. The 
lower includes about 1200 years, namely, till the taking 
of Conſtantinople. It is however uſual to'account all 
the imperial medals till the time of the Palzologi among 
the antique, though we have none of any conſiderable 
beauty later than the time of Heraclius, who died in 641. 
For, after the emperors Phocas and Heraclius, Italy be- 
came a prey to the Barbarians: | | TO | 

MEDALLION, or Men a1.108, a medal of an ex- 
fraordinary fize, ſuppoſed to be anciently ftruck by the 
emperors for their triends, and for foreign princes and 
ambaſſadors; but that the ſmallneſs of their number 

might not endanger the loſs of the devices they bore, 
the Romans generally took care to ſtamp the ſubject of 

em upon their ordmary coins, | 1 

Medallions, in reſpect of the other coins, were the 
ame as modern medals in reſpect of modern money: 
they were exempted from all commerce, and had no 
other value but what was ſet upon them by the fancy of 
the owner. Medallions are ſo ſcarce that there cannot 
- any ſet made of them, even though the metals and 
es ſhould be joined promiſcuouſly.  / | 

MEDEOLA, in botany, a genus of the hexandria- 
erna claſs of plants, the flower of which conſiſts of 
1 oblong, patent, and revolute petals : the fruit is a 
Ty of a roundiſh form, with three cells, in each of 


"= is contained a ſingle cordated ſeed. "6 
TEDIAL, or ALLic ATI MEDIAL, in arith- 
metick. See ALLIGATION. / | yoda | 
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brane continuous to the ſternum, ſituated under it, aud 
adhering firmly to it. It divides the cavity of the thorax 
longitudinally into Wo parts; but as it is not exactly 


left ſide, the right part of the thorax is larger than the 
left. The mediaſtinum is connected with the ſternum, 


pleura, pericardium, and other adjoining parts. It re- £ 


cerves veins and arteries from the maminary and dia- 
phragmatick veſſels, and ſometimes has proper and par- 
ticular ones. of itz own from the aorta and cava: theſe 
are then called the mediaſtinal veſſels. Its nerves which 
are ſmall, are from the diaphragtiaticks and the par- 
vagum. It has alſo a number of lymphaticks, which run 
to the duct us thoracicus. The uſes of the mediaſtinum 
are two. 5 5 

The firſt is to divide the breaft longitudinally into two 
parts, by which ſeveral great purpoſes are anſwered; as, 
I. I llat on one of the lobes of the lungs being ulcerated, 


water, matter, or any thing elſe contained in one part 
of the thorax, might not at the ſame time affe& both 
pa: ts of the lungs. 3. That in caſe of a wound in one 
fide of the thorax, reſpiration might be continued in the 
other, and the perſon not be immediately ſuffocated. The 
ſecond general uſe of the mediaſtinum, is to ſupport the 
heart in its pendulous ſtate, for tle benefit of its free 
motion, eſpecially when we lie on our backs. 
MEDTASTINUM Ceryebri, the ſame with the tranſ- 
verſe ſeptum of the brain. See BRAIN. 
MEDIATE, or Intermediate; ſomething that ſtands 
between and connects two or more terms, conſidered as 
extremes; in which ſenſe it is oppoſed to immediate. 
MEDICINE, Medicina, the art which treats of the 
means of preſerving health, when preſent ; and of re- 
ſtoring it, when loſt. If we look back to the origin of 
the art of medicine, we ſtall find its firſt foundations to 
be owing to mere chance, unforeſeen events, and natural 
inſtinct: in the early ages, the ſiek were placed in croſs- 
ways, and other publick places, to receive the advice of 
thoſe paſſengers who knew an efficacious remedy ſuitable 


of a remarkable cure, both the diſeaſe and tlie remedy 
were engraved on pillars, or written on the walls of tem- 
ples, that patients in the like cafes might have recourſe 
to them for inſtruction and relief. Thus what mere 
accident had diſcovered, was regiſtered in theſe chroni- 
cles of health. This art aroſe from repeated trials and 
long experience, which gave an infight into the virtues 
of herbs and plants, metals and minerals, | | 
As to the part which reafon has acted in the improve- 
ment of medicine, it ſeems to have conſiſted in obſerving; 
1. That diſeaſes attended with particular circumſtances, 
called ſymptoms, were ſometimes cured, without the 
aſſiſtance of art, by ſpontaneous evacuations, as hæmor- 
rhages, diarrhœas, vomitings, or ſweats ; whence bleed- 


patients were often relieved, by the breaking out of va- 
rious tumours ; whence aroſe the application of topical 
remedies: And, indeed, it is the beſt method of im- 
proving phyſick, to obſerve carefully what means nature, 
unaſſiſted by art, employs to free the conſtitution from 
diſtempers ; fince many important hints may be thence 
taken, for the relief of other patients under the like cir- 
cumſtances. | | „5% 10% % 

So much for the riſe of this art. Let us now ſay 
ſomething of the regular method of ſtudying it. And 
firſt; with Boerhaave, let us imagine the young ſtudent 
laying the foundation of his art in the contemplation of 
geometrical figures, bodies, weights, meaſures, velocity, 
the fabrick of machines, and the power of acting upon 
other bodies thence arifing. While he employs bis 
thoughts about theſe matters, he is likewiſe taught a juſt 
method of reaſoning ; after which he may proceed to in- 
form himſelf of the properties of | fluidity, , elaſticity, 
tenuity, weight, and tenacity of liquids,” from hydro- 
ſtaticks. His reaſon being by this time much improved, 


„ 


he next applies to ſtudy the forces of fluids upon ma- 


chines, and of theſe upon fluids; and to demonſtrate 
them by mathematicks, confirm them by hydroſtaticks, 
and illuſtrate them by chymical experiments; at the 


MEDIANA, a vein formed by the concourſe of the 


| ©phalick and baſilick veins in the bend of the elbow. N 


ſame time entertaining himſelf with ſpeculations on the 
nature of fire, water, air, ſalts, and other homogeneous 


* 


* 


MEDIASTINUM, in anatomy, is a double mem 


under the middle of the ſternum, but ſomewhat to the 


the other might not be immediately affected. 2. That 


to their diſorder. And the better to preſerve the memory 


ing, purges, and vomits took their riſe. 2. That the 
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ſtaticks, and even of the microſcope ; and fo now yo 


method of cure; conſidering the materia medica, che pre- 
paration of remedies, and thie manner of uſingithiem, in 
order to recover health and baniſh: diſeaſes. 


* 


*. 
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bodies: Hating laid this foundation, his next buſineſs 
is to apply himſelf to the ſtudy of anatomy, in order to 
obtain a clear idea of the human fabrick. To this he 
joins the knowledge of the vital fluids, and examines 
them with the aſſiſtance of anatomy, chymiſtry, 8 
u 
him qualified for writing a theory of health, and inveſti- 
gating the cauſes of diſeaſes. Now behold him buſied 
in furniſhing himſelf with medicinal obferyations, from 
all quarters; ſometimes he diſſects the dead bodies of 
perſons, whoſe diſeaſes he had obſerved ; at other times, 
be marks the ſymptoms of ſickneſs procured by art in 
brutes; and at Jength collecting together all the effects 
of diſeaſes, with their remedies, whether learned from 
his own experience, or found in the beſt authors, he 
digeſts, conſiders, and compares them with thoſe which 
are demonſtrated by theory. This, he tells us, is the 
method which he took himſelf, and which he recom- 
mended to his pupils, in order to gain a thorough know- 
tedge of medicine. | | 

If, then, he would advance the healing art, he ought 
to collect a ſelect treaſure of practical obſervations, reft 


ſatisfiec with a few but well choſen medicines, be 


thoroughly acquainted with their virtues and efficacy in 
different conſtitutions and difeafes, deſpiſe the cumber- 


tome load of recipes with which practical writers of an 


inferior rank abound, reje& the fo much extolled medi- 
cines of the chymiſts, and attempt the relief of patients 


by a proper diet and exerciſe, and ſuch medicines as ob- 


ſervation and ſound philoſophy recommend: for to the 
improvement of anatomy and natural philoſophy is much 
of the ſucceſs of phyfick to be attributed. „ 

The knowledge of medicines, or ſuitable remedies, is 
atfo highly neceſſary to phyſicians; who, in order to 
moderate the impetus in acute diforders, make evacua- 
tions, blunt acrimony, dilute too thick fluids, condenſe 
thoſe that are too thin, brace up too lax parts, and re- 
lax fuch as are too much conſtricted; they alſo drive the 
humours to parts where they will be leaſt prejudicial, 
upon occaſion mitigate pain, and in languots, uſe ſtimu- 
lating medicines. Wine, vinegar, barley, nitre, honey, 
rhubarb, opium, and other ſimples, are found both ſafe: 
and powerful medicines. Sydenham tells us, that all 
manner of diſeaſes may be cured by bleeding, purging, 
with a ſubſequent opiate, and proper regimen. In chro- 
nical cates, mineral waters, ſalts, diaphoreticks, ſoap, 
mercury, ſteel, with a tew vegetables, and proper exerciſe, 
will generally effect the cure. 5 

As to the drugs recommended by the ancients, add 
Boerhaave, we are, and always ſhall be ignorant of 
them, unleſs perhaps a few; ſince they contented them- 
ſelves with giving the virtues ; omitting the deſcription 
of plants, as things well known. "The moderns, on the 


— IR 


q 


other hand, have been accurate in the deſcriptive part, 


but have given us very little concerning the virtues of 
plants, except what they tranſcribed from the ancients, 
and this upon an uncertain ſuppoſition of the plants be- 
ing the ſame. To conclude, what is there in the moſt 
elaborate preparation, that is worth half the pains taken 
about it? Mercury, opium, the Peruvian bark, and other 
{mples, with fire and water, are acknowledged as the 
fureſt remedies by the ableſt maſters of the art; and 
theſe are found to be more efficacious in that crude ſtate, 


Mzvpictnts, Meicamentu, Medicaments, in ph "ER | 
denote any natural ſubſtances, applied to the human bod 
in order to anſwer ſome intention of cure. if : 
_ Medicines arediſtinguiſhed into internal and external. 
the former are thoſe taken in at the mouth; the latter 
which are alto called topical, are thoſe applied outwardly 
to any particular ꝓart of the body. 
Medicines, with regard to their operations, are diſtig. 
guiſhed into agglutinants, alterants, anaſtomaticks, aſtrin. 
gents, evacuants, incarnatives, ſpecificks, &c. | 
MEDITERRANEAN, denotes ſomething inclocq 
within land, or remote from the ocean. It more parti- 
cularly denotes that large ſea, which flows between the 
continents of Europe and Africa, entering by the ſtieiglit 
of Gibralter, and reaching as far as the Euxine ſea ang 
palus Mæotis. It was formerly called the Græcian r 
Great ſea ; but now it is denominated variouſly according 
to the countries adjacent thereto. LE 3 
MEDIT ULLIUM, in anatomy, ſignifies the ſpongy 
ſubſtance contained betwixt the two tables of the {kul], 
otherwiſe called diploe. It alſo imports the pith of vege- 
— .. | TG Po A 
MEDIUM, the ſame with mean or mediate. 
MzD1vum, in logick, or the mean or middle term of x 
ſyllogiſm, is an argument or conſideration, for which 
we affirm or deny any taing : or, it is the cauſe why the 
greater extreme is affirmed or denied of the leſs in the 
concluſion. Thus every good is to be deſired; but all 
virtue is good; therefore, all virtue is to be deſired; here 
good is the medium, virtue the leſs extreme, and to be 
deſired the greater. | | 
It is called medium, as being a kind of mean between 
the ſubject and predicate; or by reaſon the extremes arc 
ſo diſpoſed, as to affirm or deny by means thereof. 
The only way of coming at mediums is by a cloſ: 
attention to clear ideas. reef, | 
MzD1vumM, in arithmetick, or an @rithmetical Mp xy, 
in the ſchools called medium rei, is that which is equally 
diſtant from each extreme, or Which exceeds the leſs ex- 
treme, as much as it is exceeded by the greater, in reſpect 
of quantity, not proportion. SeePROGRESSION, 
Geometrical MEDIUM, called medium perſonæ, is that 
where the ſame ratio is preſerved between the firſt and 
ſecond, as between the ſecond and third terms. Thus 
ſix is a medium between four and nine. See PRgo- 
GRESSTON. | 
' Diſtribute juſtice and virtue, obſerve a geometrical 
mean; and communicative juſtice an arithmetical one, 
My px in philoſophy, that ſpace or region through 
which a body in motion paſſes to àny point; thus zther 
is ſuppoſed to be the medium through which the heaven 
bodies move; air wherein bodies move near our earth, &c. 
That denſity. in the parts of the medium, whereby the 
motion of bodies in it is retarded, is called its reſiſtance, 
which, together with the force of gravity is the cauſe of 
the ceſſation of proſectiles. | 
Subtile or Aithereal MEDIUM. See JET HER» 
MEDULLA, marrow, an oleaginous fubſtance con- 
tained in the cavities of the bones of animals. 
MEpuLLa Oblongata, in anatomy, the | F 
medullary part of the cerebrum and cerebellum, forme 
into a kind of tail and extonded to the great foramen o 
pole in the occipital bone of the cranium, where it Bd 


ower and 


in which bountiful nature has imparted them to us, than 
after the moſt operoſe and artificial preparations. We 
can deſpair of nothing, while we follow fimplicity ; but 
the event of intricate labour 1s fallacious. | 

As to the general diviſions of medicine, they are theſe; 
1. Phyſiology, or the doctrine of the animal ceconomy, 
the uſe of the ſeveral parts, whether ſolids, veſſels, or 
fluids: under this branch is comprehended anatomy. 
2. Hygieine, which lays down rules for the preſervation! 
of health, and the prolongation of life: its objects are 
chietly the fix non-naturals. 3. Pathology, or the doc- 
trine of diſeaſes, 'their differences, cauſes, ſymptoms, and 
other accidents. 4. Semeiotice, is that part of medicine 
which treats of the ſigns of diſeaſes, and their uſe; as alſo 
how the various degrees and effects of health and ſiekneſt 
may be known. 5. Therapeutice, is the laſt and principal 
part, comprehending diet, pharmacy, ſurgery, and _ 


: 


origin to the ſpinal-marrow and to the nerves of the bi HE: 

MEDVULDA Spinalis, or ſpinal marrow, is 4 
tion of the medulla oblongata of the brain, and aps - 
as it were, a tail to that part. It is included 2 1 
of bony canal, formed by the vertebra, and in d - 
continued from the head to the extremity of the : 
crum. Its length is therefore the ſame with 17 Gt 
the ſpina dorſi, which is different in porſons of di 7 . 
Nature. Its thikneſs, in general, is nearly we 
that of-arfinger ; but it is not uniformly of the t, 
diameter throughout. Its ſubſtance, in the u ph po 
as far as to the laſt vertebra of the thorax, 18 joy but 
with that of the medulla oblongata of the tear 
ſomewhat-tougher and more firm: they are * male 
a medulſary ſubſtance, that the nerves ma) 75 40 ſawe 
their way out; internally eineritious, a 10) wry 


nature: with the cineritious or cortical part ot b of.th 


but the lower part of them, from the-laft 2 tous an 
thorax to the extremity of the os facrum, dd fd 


Fl 


2 


very dehacious, and is called oauda eu. © 


* 


viſion of the ſpinal marrow is formed by means of a 
| Ffſare; it is by this ſeparated into a right and left part, 
or into two columns; but this ſeparation is not continued 
to the centre. Its proper integuments are no leſs than 
fix : theſe are, 1. The bony canal, formed by the cavi- 
ties of the 24 vertebræ, and the os ſacrum: 2. The 
tunica, which is very ſtrong, and connects the vertebra 
within: 3: The cellular, or adipole, coat, which in fat 

rſons, always contains more or lefs fat, and ſeems 
deſtined by nature to ſoften the former : 4. The dura 
mater, which is ſtronger m the upper-part, and finer and 
weaker in the lower : this looſely incloſes the medulla in 
the ſpine, and in its anterior part 18 firmly connected 
with the vertebræ: 5. The tunica arachnoides, which in 
its anterior part, adheres very firmly to the pia mater, 
but in its poſterior part is looſe and uctuating: 6. The 

ia mater, which ſurrounds every part of the ſpinal 
marrow, and all the nerves that ariſe from it, and enters 
alſo its longitudinal diviſion. The arteries and veins of 


the ſpinal marrow enter at the apertures of the vertebræ 
which give paſſage out to the nerves ; they make a mul- 


titude of anaſtomoſes, and are derived from the vertebrals 


of the neck, the intercoſtals and the lumbar. The nerves 
of the ſpine are 31, or as others count them, 32 pair. 
Theſe are compoſed each of a multitude of fibres, arifing 
from the anterior and poſterior. parts of the medulla : theſe 
fibres afterwards unite, and are connected by, and covered 
with membranes, and in that ftate they conſtitute what 
we call nerves. 5 
The uſes of the ſpinal marrow are, to give origin to 
the before mentioned pairs of nerves, which are principally 
diſtributed to the limbs and external parts ; and to fecrete 
and prepare a nervous fluid. 
MEDUSA's HE AD, in aſtronomy, See ALGOL. 
MEpusa's HEAD, in botany, the Engliſh name for 
a ſpecies of euphorbium. See EupHoRBIUM. 
MELANCHOLY, in medicine, a ſpecies of mad- 
neſs, being a kind of delirium without a fever, uſually 
attended with fear, heavineſs, and forrow, without any 
apparent cauſe. . It is infinitely varied according to the 
temperament and ideas of the perſon affected therewith. 
Under erratick melancholy, the patients are in con- 
tinual motion, ſhun company, love ſolitary places, and 
know not whither they wander. The colour of the body 
is yellowiſh ; the tongue dry like that of a perſon ſcorched 
with thirſt, the eyes dry, hollow, and never diſcharging 
any tears; the whole body dry and parched; and the 
countenance overcaſt with gloom, horror, and ſadneſs. 
Such melancholy patients are more timorous than others ; 
for which reaſon they love ſolitude, wander in the night, 
and ſeck for concealment about the ſepulchres of the 
dead, and other ſolitary places. They endeavour not to 
meet human creatures, and, if they ſhould unexpectedly 
do ſo, they do not look at them, nor ſee them; which is 
undoubtedly owing to their unaccountable dread and fear, 
in conſequence of which they ſuſpect and ſhun every 
thing; or becauſe they do not adyert to external ob- 
jects, fince their fancies are always employed and their 


thoughts continually dwelling on the repreſentations of 


their fancies. 


Their legs are generally full of ulcers, which cannot 
conſolidated, ſince, by the continual motion, the 
peccant humour is ſollicited to the legs. _— 

The cure is almoſt the fame with that of common 
melancholy, ſince it proceeds from the ſame cauſe, and 
only differs in degree, and the commixture of the hu- 
mours. For this reaſon the melancholick humour, which 
affects the ſpirits in the head, and diſpoſes the brain to 
the generation of the like f. irits, is to be corrected and 
eVacuated, Then the f is to be corroborated, and 
5 intemperature reduced to a due ſtate, by moiſtening 


and moderate heating, or rather temperate cephalicks. 


1 this diſeaſe copious veneſection is uſeful, either at one 
: mer ef repeated intervals, as the condition of the patient 
quires. But above all things ſleep is to be carefully 
ON, lince nothing contributes more to the removal 
this diſorder. Purgative medicines are alfo to be fre- 
quently repeated. | | | 
peg; PPoſite of this erratick melancholy is the apo- 
are reſt! Fa elancholy; for, as in the former the patients 
ela cis and wander about from place to place, ſo in 
2 der every circumſtance is reverſed ; for the patients 
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comotive quality, ſcem to be fixed tb a particular place. 
When they lie, they care not for erecting themſelves; 


; 


ſtand, they will not walk, except forced to it. 
They do not ſhun men; but, though they ſeem atten- 


it, and being penſive and wrapped up ifi the contempla- 
tion of other things, they do not attend to tlie objects of 
fight and touch. They ſleep and watch by intervals, eat 
their aliments when held to their mouths, drink like 
other people, and in theſe and the like things are pretty 
tractable, and eaſily managed. | ys 
There is a great difference between a catoche and apo- 
plectiek melancholy ; ſince the former generally ſeizes 


the former the patient is deprived of ſenſation and mo- 
tion; whereas, in apoplectick melancholy, both theſe 
are retained, though the patient cannot uſe his ſenſes ſo 
quickly as ſound perſons do; becauſe their fancy, being 
employed on certain objects, cannot advert to others. 
In acatoche the patients ſometimes neither hear, ſee, nor 
feel; whereas, in apoplectick melancholy, they do all 
theſe, though they do not teſtity in words, that they do 
ſo. In a catoche the patients generally have their mem- 
bers retained in the ſtate and poſition they are placed by 
the by-ſtanders ; whereas, in apopleQtick melancholy, 
the patient is capable of moving his members. Thoſe 
alſo which labour under a catoche have their eyes open 
and cannot ſpeak, which ſymptom is not obſerved in 
apoplectick melancholy. _ 
MELANOGOGUES, ſuch medicines as are ſup- 
poſed to be peculiarly adapted to purge off black bile or 
choler. Go. Os 
_ MELILOF, Aielilotus, in botany, a plant with ſmooth 
oval ſerrated leaves, ſtanding three together, on ſlender 


by long ſpikes of papilionaceous flowers drooping down- 
wards, which are followed by ſhort thick wrinkled pods, 
containing each one or two roundiſh feeds. It is annual 
or biennial, and found in flower, in hedges and corn 
fields, the greateſt part of the ſummer. 

Melilot has been ſaid to be reſolvent, emollient, ano- 
dyne, and to participate of the virtues of chamomile. In 
its ſenſible qualities it differs very materially from that 
plant; its taſte is unpleaſant, ſabacrid, ſubſaline, but not 
bitter : when freſh, it has ſcarcely any fmell; in drying, 
it acquires a pretty ſtrong one, of the aromatick kind, 
but not agreeable. The principal uſe of the plant has 
been in clyſters, fomentations, and other external appli - 
cations : it formerly gave name to one of the officinal 
plaſters ; which received from the melilot a green colour 
and an unpleaſant ſmell, without any addition to its 
efficacy. „ | 
MELISSA, baum, in botany. See BAU. 
| MELODY, in mufick, the agreeable effect of different 
ſounds, ranged and diſpoſed in ſucceſſion; ſo that me- 
lody is the effect of a ſingle voice or inſtrument, by which 
it is diſtinguiſhed from harmony. See Har MON. 

MELON, in botany, makes a diſtinct genus of plants, 
the lowers of which conſiſt only of one leaf each, and 
are wide at the mouth, and divided into ſeveral ſegments, 
wholly reſembling the flowers of cucumbers : of theſe 
alſo, ſome are male or ſterile lowers, having no embryo 
fruit; others are fruitful or female flowers, having an 
embryo, which ripens into a large fruit of an oval figure, 
ſometimes ſmooth, ſometimes rough, divided into three 
cells, and containing oblong ſeeds ; each of theſe cells 
ſeems alſo to be divided into two. 

There are great varieties of melons, but the beſt ſorts 


called from the places where they have been firſt propa- 
gated in Europe, though they originally came from ſome 
parts of Aſia. They are raifed on hot beds, nearly in 
the ſame manner as thoſe of cucumbers; but the earth 


ſo as to prevent confuſion among the branches, being 
previouſſy pinched off at the ſecond joint, which pro- 
duces lateral ſhoots, whoſe extremities ſhould alſo be 
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: 


when they fit, - they care not for riſing; and, when they 


tive to what is {1d to them, yet they make no anſwer to 


the patient ſuddenly, whilſt the latter invades ſlowly. In 


pedicles, and round, ſtriated, branched ſtalks, terminated ' 


we know of are the Romana and Cantalope melons, ſo 


in which they grow, ſhould be much ſtronger, and not 
more than two plants to one light; theſe, as they ad- 
vance in growth, ſhould be trained thin and regularly, 


— 


pinched off when they have five or ſix joints; this will 

a occaſion freſh branches to iſſue forth, which produce the 

* ſtupid, and, being apparently deſtitute of a lo- fruit; theſe branches ſhould likewiſe. be pinched off at 
1 _ 2 10s. 
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that can admit of but a ſmall ſhare of air being given 


pinch them too cloſe, to keep them within the frame, or 


tube, and the limb cut into five ſegments, which are 


the joint beyond the fruit, which will help to ſet them, 
ey being very liable, in bad weather, to turn yellow 

come to nought ; therefore, they are not ſet with 
certainty till they are arrived to the ſize of a hen's egg. 
Some, to ſet the fruit, uſe the method of taking the 
male flower, and ſtriking its farina into the eye of the 


female flower, in order to impregnate the fruit, which is 
very proper, particularly to thoſe early-raiſed plants, 


them on account of its coldneſs. 

The fruit, when fully grown, ſhould be often noticed 
for their being cut at a proper time, which is known by 
the ſtalk cracking round the parts which join to the fruit, 
as likewiſe by the ſmell; but for thoſe kinds of Canta- 
loupe melons whoſe rinds are thick, it is neceſſary to let 
them be on the branch a day longer than the other ſorts 
after they have ſhewn the marks of ripeneſs; and if they 
are cut early in the morning, before the ſun has warmed 
them, they will be much higher flavoured. ; 

It may be neceſſary to obſerve, that the larger the glaſſes 
are, the better it will be for the plants, and the greater 
number of fruit will be obtained, which will alſo be larger 
and richer flavoured than thoſe raiſed in the contracted 

laſſes commonly uſed, which are not above four feet and 
a half in depth, which greatly prevents the plants from 
extending themſelves, and makes it neceſſary either to 


elſe the box mult be raiſed to let them out underneath when 
the ſeaſon will not admit of it, but this 1s to be under- 
ſtood of thoſe which are raiſed in February or March; 
about fix feet is a very good width for a melon- frame. 

The firſt ſeaſon for ſowing melon-ſeeds is in January, 
and the laſt the latter end of April or beginning of May. 
The ſeeds of melons are reckoned among the greater 
cold ſeeds; they are eſteemed cooling and diuretick; they 
ſerve to make emulſions, but at preſent they are not ſo 
much noticed as formerly. 

MELONGENA, Map-APPLE, in botany, a genus 


of plants, whoſe flower is monopetalous, with a ſhort 


plicated and reflexed; the ſtamina are five ſmall ſubulated 
filaments ;- terminated by oblong connivent antheræ. 
The fruit is a ſmooth, egg-ſhaped berry, with a fleſhy 
pulp, having one cell, which contains a number of 
roundiſh compreſſed ſeeds. A ſpecies whoſe fruit is white 
and much reſembling an egg, is raiſed with us in the 
ſpring, on a common hot-bed, from ſeed, and after- 
wards tranſplanted in borders or pots as other annual 
plants are; theſe are preſerved merely for the ſhew of 
the fruit; but in the warm parts of the globe they are 
eaten as a delicacy, which not in the leaſt ſuits an Eng- 
liſh palate. | | 
MELON-TuisTLE, Cactus, in botany, a genus 
of plants ſhaped like a melon, with deep ribs beſet with 
{trong ſpines, and of a green colour ; ſome of which are 
crowned with a prickly brown cap, which gives them a 
fingular appearance. The flower is hexapetalous, and 
ſpreads open at the top, and the fruit is a fleſhy berry 
with one cell, containing a number of angular ſeeds. 
Theſeplants are natives of the warmeſt parts of America. 
MEMBRANE, inanatomy, a pliable texture of fibres, 
interwoven together in the fame plane. The membranes 
differ in thickneſs, according to the. ſmallneſs of their 
fibres, or the number of their planes. Theſe particular 
planes are termed laminæ, and are diſtinguiſhed into 
internal, external, and middle. The difference of 
membranes, in general, depends on that of the fibres of 
which they are compoſed. Small portions of mem- 
branes, eſpecially when they are very thin, are called 
ellicles, and called the cellular or ſpongy ſubſtance. 
MEMBRANOSUS, in anatomy, a muſcle otherwiſe 
called faſcia lata. | 
MEMOIRS, in matters of literature, a ſpecies of 
hiſtory, written by perſons who had ſome ſhare in the 
tranſactions they relate, anſwering to what the Romans 
call Commentarii, commentaries. _ : 
MEMORY, Amoria, a faculty of the human mind, 
whereby it retains or keeps the 1deas it has once per- 
ceived. See IDEA. | 
Memory (ſays Mr. Locke) is, as it were, thę ſtore- 
houſe of our ideas; for the narrow mind of a man not 
being capable of having many ideas under view at once, 


Jin a ſuppreſſion of the menſes there is a pletho 
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thoſe ideas which it may afterwards have uſe of. But 
our ideas being nothing but actual perceptions in the 
mind, which ceaſe to be any thing where there is 1, 
perception of them; this laying up of our ideas in the 
repoſitory of the memory, fignifies no more than this 
that the mind has a power, in many caſes, to rein 
perceptions it has once had, with this additional per- 
ception annexed to them, that it has had them before. 

And it 1s by the aſſiſtance of this faculty, that we are 
faid to have all thoſe ideas in our underſtandings which 
we can bring in ſight, and make the ſubjects of our 
thoughts, without the help of thoſe ſenſible qualities 
which firſt imprinted them there. | 

Attention and 1 help much to the fixing idea 
in our memories: but thoſe which make the deepeſt and 
moſt laſting impreſſions, are thoſe which are accompanied 
with pleaſure and pain. Ideas but once taken in, and 
never again repeated, are ſoon loſt; as thoſe of colour; 
in ſuch as loſt their fight when very young. 

MENDICAN LS, or begging friars, ſeveral orders of 
religious in Popiſh countries, who having no ſettled re. 
venues, are ſupported by the charitable contribution 
they receive from others. | 

_ MENIALS, in law books, domeſtick or houſhold. 
ſervants, who live under their lord or maſter's roof 

MENINGES, or MExyNGEs, in anatomy, a name 
given to the dura and pia mater of the brain, See Dux 
MATER, &c. a 

MENIPPEAN, in poetry, a kind of ſatyr, confifi- 
ing of proſe and verſe intermixed. ET 

MENISCUS, in opticks, a lens convex on one fide, 
and concave on the other. See LENS. For finding the 
focus of a meniſcus, the rule is: as the difference of the 
ſemidiameters of the concavity and convexity, to the ſe- 
midiameter of the concavity ; ſo is the diameter of the 
convexity to the focal diſtance. 15 Cs 

MENISPERMUM, Vr1xGiNn1AN ivy, in botany, 

a genus of the hexandria trigynia claſs of plants, the 
corolla whereof conſiſts of ſix 'ovato-oblong, obtuſe, 
hollow, ereCto-patent petals; the fruit is compoſed of 
three oval berries, each containing a ſingle cell, and in 
it a large, ſingle, lunated, compreſſed ſeed. It is to be 
obſerved, that the parts of fructification vary extremely 
in this genus. 

MENNONITES, a ſect of baptiſts in Holland, fo 
called from Mennon Simonis of Friezland, who lived 
in the ſixteenth century. This ſect believe, that the 
New Teſtament is the only rule of faith; that the terms 
Perſon and Trinity are not to be uſed in ſpeaking of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt; that the firſt man was 
not created perfect; that it is unlawful to ſwear or to 
wage war upon any occaſion; that infants are not the 
proper ſubjects of baptiſm ; and the miniſters of the 
goſpel ought to receive no falary. 
MENOLOGY, the Greek calendar, in which the 
lives of the ſaints in ſhort, or barely their names, are 
cited; anſwering nearly to the martyrology of the Latin 
church. See MART YROLOGY. ; 
MENSES, F.uors, CoursEs, Catamenia, in medi- 
cine, the monthly evacuations from tlie uterus of women 
not with child and not giving ſuck. Hh 
| Among the natural actions which prepare proper juices 
and matter for carrying on the vital motions, may 
reckoned this menſtrual purgation of women, fince b 
means thereof the ſuperfluous and redundant blood! 
evacuated, that what remains in the veins may circulate 
with greater freedom, and be the more effectually de- 
purated. This eyacuation is occaſioned by the redun · 
dance of that fluid in women and the peculiar ſtructure 
of the uterus; and as it is of great importance to healtl, 
ſo it is the means by which the foetus is nouriſhed. Ake 
ancient phyſicians, and the generality of the modern 
ones, aſcribe the periodical return of this flux to ner 
fluence of the moon, or to the lunar phaſes. ay 
quantity of blood thus evacuated cannot be wy” 5 
accurately aſcertained, for it varies in women of differ 
ages, methods of life, and conſtitutions. that 

Suppreſſion of the MENSES. Boerhaave oy my i 
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liſtleſſneſs of motion, a heavineſs, Ver des a e 
the loins and of the groin; all the functions, V 


N : . - ſometimes the 
{ natural, vital, or animal, are depraved; ears, noſtrils 


it was neceſſary to have a repoſitory, in which to lay up 
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menſes will force a way through the eyes, gums, 
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gent medicines. 


be fluid in the action; and when the diſſolution is com- 
pleted, the ſolvent and ſolvend muſt become one fluid. 


they cannot act as ſolvents; and hence the chymiſts have 


the ſame proportion of a different met., is the whole: for 


MEN 


ms, the ſalival ducts, the eſophagus, from the alvus, 
bladder, breaſts, ſkin, wounds or ulcers. Hence often 
ariſes a depravation of all the viſcera, as alſo diſeaſes with-: 
out number, partly from a. putrefaction already begun, 
and partly from the hurt which the veſſels have received. 

Things which retard the menſes are immoderate cold, 
ſorrow, a ſudden fright, too great evacuations, incraſſat- 
ing diet, a crudity of the humours, acids, and aſtrin- 


This diſorder, according to Sydenham, is to be cured 
in the ſame manner as the hyſterick affection, but if the 
remedies for that fail, the patient muſt take every morn- 
ing five ſpoonfuls of hyſterick julap with twelve drops of 
ſpirit of hartſhorn; and every night one ſcruple of 

owder of myrrh camphorated, made into a bolus or pills 
with the firup of orange peels. Allen recommends can- 
tharides and camphor: the doſe is from two grains to fix. 
Hoffman directs chalybeats, or pills made of aloes, myrrh, 
ſaffron, amber, caſtor, and round birthwort. Pitcairn 
thinks mercury more efficacious than ſteel. If the fluids 
are inclinable to ſtagnate, their fluidity may be preſerved 
by fomentations and frictions of the feet, by opening a 
vein in the foot, and bleeding elſewhere, by giving ute- 
rine purges, by emenagogues, by wy fomentations, 
liniments, vapours and heat, by ſtrengthning the veſſels 
debilitated with a plethora by chalybeats and aſtringents. 
See the articles FOMENTATION, FRICTION, LINI“ 
MENT, &c. 4 

MENSTRUUM, or Dis soLVE NTT, in chymiſtry, 
a body which, when artificially applied to another, di- 
vides its ſubtility, ſo that the particles of the ſolvent re- 
main thoroughly intermixed with thoſe of the ſolvend. 

It was called a menſtruum, becauſe the chymiſts, in its 
application to the ſolvend, firſt uſed a moderate fire, for a 
philoſophical month, or forty days; and hence arofe 
the name of menſtrual ſolvent, at length barely a men- 
ſtruum. | . . 

It is the property of a menſtruum to be itſelf equally 
diflolved, when it diſſolves the ſolvend; but when the 
ſolution is perfected, it may ſometimes happen that the 
ſolvent and ſolvend ſhall feparate. The divided parts, 
therefore, of the ſolvent, muſt inſinuate itſelf among the 
pr of the folvend, ſo as to divide and diſſolve the 

ody. Hence it appears, that the actions of menſtruum 
differ from all mechanical ſeparations, where the inſtru- 
ment, ſuch as a knife, ſword, or ſaw, while it divides, is 
not itſelf divided, but remains almoſt entire. But there 
is ſome reaſon to ſuſpect, that the ſingle particles of a 
menſtruum act like mechanical inſtruments, by the pro- 
perties of their own proper ſize, figure, hardneſs, and 
gravity. Every menſtruum, while it diſſolves, is neceſ- 
farily divided into inviſible particles, and muſt therefore 


Cuſtom has given the name of menſtruums to many 
bodies of a hard and conſiſtent nature, though in that ſtate 


divided menſtruums into ſolid and fluid. 

Dry or ſolid menſtruums may be again divided into five 
Claſles, which, according to Boerhaave, are as follow : 
I, The ſix metals, gold, lead, ſilver, copper, 1ron, and 
un, which act upon one another after being fuſed in the 

re, and may be intimately mixed, ſo as to make an ap- 


parently homogeneous maſs, every particle of which holds 


if ten ounces of ſilver be thus mixed with an ounce of 
Feld, and a grain of this maſs be given to an aſſay-maſter, 
1e will diſcover that it contains one eleventh part gold, 
and ten parts filver. 2. The ſemi-metals, as antimony, 
iſmuth, cinnabar, marcaſites, and zinck, which, when 
— mix with one = or with metals; but when 
us muxcd they are no longer malleable, but may eaſily 
eee. to powder. 3. The dry ſalts, as alum, borax, 
wore al-ammoniack, ſea-falt, vitriol, fixed alkali, and 
me ry ublimate, which may be ſubtilly divided by fire, 
eee, mix with one another, with metals, ſemi- 
5 505 and other things. 4. Hard foſſile ſulphureous 
Were as ſulphur vivum, common brimſtone, arſenick, 
2 ent and cobalt. 5. The foffile bodies, called by re- 
2 — which conſiſt of ſalts, ſulphur, and brick, 
ed to dry powders, and ſtrewed betwixt plates of 


metals. ; þ . 
8 in order to raiſe their colour, or ſeparate one me- 
om another. e | 
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- Some menſtruums being left to themſelves, after ſolu- 
tion conerete into a hard maſs, which, though compound- 
ed, appears of an uniform ſimple nature. In this manner, 
if melted lead be mixed with tin, they unite, as water with 
water, or mercury with mercury. The caſe is the ſame in 
all the metals, and in ſome of the ſemi-metals. Thus if 
a ſeruple of regulus of antimony be added to a pound of 
melted tin, the maſs when cold will appear uniform, but 
become entirely brittle; ſo fixed alkali unites with ſand 
in the fire; and ſulphur and mercury, by being ground 
together, turn to a black and dry powder, which being 
ſublimed produces an apparent ſimple body, called cinna- 
bar. Many become an hard, and ſometimes a dry body. 
Thus almoſt all the menſtruums of metals unite with 
their reſpective metals into ſolid vitriols : and thus ſtrong 
diſtilled vinegar, when it has diſſolved ſhells, chalk, and 
ſtony ſubſtances, e from its water, and together 
with the body it diſſolves, forms a dry hard maſs. 

Numerous menſtruums have a liquid form before they 
act as ſolvents; as vinegar, water, ſaline, acid, alcaline 
and compounded ſpirits, alcaline oils per deliquium, &c. 
Some menſtruums become liquid after the ſolution, and 
continue ſo with the ſolvent. Thus in the diſſolution 
of five of the metals with fimple mercury a ſoft paſte is 
produced, which may indefinitely be diluted by the ad- 
dition of more mercury ; but there is ſcarcely any known 
method of reſtoring this amalgama to its ſolidity. All 
the liquid menſtruums, after having diſſolved metals in 
a large proportion, cannot eaſily be dried; whence many 
have imagined theſe ſolutions to be fixed metallick oils, 
and in vain ſought ſecrets in them. | 
It is now ealy to obſerve that many menſtruums unite 
bodies as well as ſeparate them; for frequently after the 
diſlolution the particles of the menſtruum pretently join 
with thoſe of the ſolvent, and produce a new compound, 
often very different from the nature of the fimple reſolved 
body, The parts however of the ſolvent, after its con- 
cretion, no longer touch one another, but are ſeparated 
by the interpoſition of the particles of the matter diffolved ; 
and the particles which before conſtituted the ſolvend are 
ſeparated by the interpoſition of the particles of the ſol- 
vent. Hence it is plain that the parts of the menſtruums 
apply themſelves to the parts of the ſolvend; and a certain 
cauſe is here required to make the particles of the ſolvent 
fly from one another and approach the particles of the 
ſolvend, rather than remain in their former ſituation 
The like cauſe ſeems to be required to make the particles 
of the ſolvend, now ſeparated, remain united with the 
parts of the menſtruum, rather than ſuffer the diſſolving 
and diſſolved particles to unite by their natural affinity 
into homogeneous bodies. This cauſe muſt be ſought 
in the ſolvend as well as in the ſolvent, for the action is 
reciprocal. Thus while aqua regia diſſolves thrice its 
weight of gold into a yellow liquor, the particles of gold 
are united with the aqua regia, and remain ſuſpended in 
it, though gold be eighteen times heavier than aqua regia. 
Whence there muſt be a mutual correſponding power 
between the particles of the gold and aqua regia, whereby 
they act upon, embrace and detain each other, other- 
wiſe the particles of gold would fall to the bottom, the 
ſaline particles reſt upon them, and the water float over 
both. If we were to deduce the cauſe from ſimilitude of 
ſubſtance, the action of diſſolution ſeems to be performed 
by a certain power of the parts of the menſtruum to at- 
tract the diſſolving parts rather than to repel them; and 
is not a mechanical action, or unfriendly commotion, 
but rather an appetite of union. Thus, in a violent 


when all the parts of the ſolvend have united with thoſe 
of the ſolvent, as appears in throwing a piece of iron 
into weak aqua fortis. 

The whole ſolvent never acts at once on the whole 
ſolvend, only thoſe particles of the ſolvent which touch 
ſome others of the ſolvend act firſt; and theſe being ſepa- 
rated, freſh particles of the menſtruum apply themſelves 
to others of the ſolvend : therefore part of the menſtruum 
acts upon that part of the body which it ſtrikes off and 
ſeparates; but the conflict made in this ſeparation excites 
a greater motion in the menſtruum, by which means 
other parts of the menſtruums are agitated and applied to 
other parts of the ſolvend. 1 Los 
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ſolution, the agitation, heat, hiſſing and tumult ceaſe * 


Fire excites, promotes, and increaſes the action of 
menſtruums ; for in extreme cold ſolutions ars either not 
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Boyle extracted from bread only, that would prey even 


with one cell, containing many ſmall feeds. 


of the dioecia-hexandria claſs of plants, with an apeta- 
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made or made but ſlowly, but they are ſoon performed 
by the aſſiſtance of heat: ſome menſtruums require a 
ſtrong heat, as mercury, before it will diſſolve metals: 
ſome a ſmaller ; thus ſal armoniack, ſea- ſalt, and falt of 
tartar eaſily diſſolve in water: ſome menſtruums act with 
a moderate heat, but loſe their diſſolving power, or even 
acquire a power of coagulating, by a ſtronger; thus 
warm water diſſolves the white of eggs, which boiling! 
coagulates. This effe& of fire ſeems to be produced, 
1. By impelling, moving and agitating the menſtruum 
in the manner of a mere mechanical motion. 2. By 
its general power of expanding the ſubſtance of all bodies. 
3. By ſeparating the parts ſo as to ſet them further aſun- 
der. In moſt caſes the heat is increaſed during the ſolu- 
tion, and even the action of thoſe menſtruums is aug- 
mented by heat, which generate a great degree of cold 
in the ſolution ; thus ſal ammoniack diſſolves ſooneſt in 
warm water, | 

Sir Iſaac Newton accounts for the action of men- 
ſtruums, from the acids wherewith they are impregnated, 
which are found to be endued with a ſtrong attractive 
force, wherein their activity conſiſts. See'Ac1D. 

MENSTRUUM, in pharmacy, chiefly denotes a body 
that will extract the virtues of ingredients by fuſion, de- 
coction, &c. | 

MENSTRUUM Peracutum, àa menſtruum which Mr. 


on glaſs, and perform many things which aqua-fortis 
would not. | | 

With this he drew tinctures from coral, lapis hæma- 
tites, granates, diamonds, and rubies. 

Univerſal MENSTRUUM. See ALKAHEST. 

MENSURATION, Menſuratio, in general denotes: 
the act or art of meaſuring lines, ſuperficies, or ſolids. 

MEN THA, Mint, in botany. See MINT. 

MENTZELTA, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe: 
flower conſiſts of five patent petals, with many ſetaceous 
erect ſtamina : the fruit is a long cylindraceous capſule, 


MERCATOR's CHART, a projection of the earth's 
ſuperficies in plano, where the meridians are ſtraight 
lines, parallel to, and equidiſtant from, each other. The 
parallels of latitude are alſo ſtraight lines, and parallel 
to one another, but the diſtance between them increaſes 
from the equinoctial towards either pole, in the ratio of 
the ſecant of the latitude to the radius. See Miercator's 
SAILING. | 

MERCHANT, a perſon who buys and fells com- 
modities in gro!s, or deals in exchanges ; or that trafficks 
in the way of commerce, either by importation or ex- 
portation. Formerly, every one that was a buyer or 
ſeller in the retail way, was called a merchant, as they 
{till are both in France and Holland; but here, ſhop- 
keepers, or thoſe who attend fairs or markets, have loſt 
that appellation. | 

MERCURIAL, ſomething conſiſting of, or relating 
to, mercury. | ; 


MERCURIALS, Mxxcuxy, in botany, a genus 


lous flower, confiſting only of ſtamina : the fruit is a large 
trilocular capſule, with two compreſſed ſeeds in each cell. 
 MERCURIFICATION, in chymiſtry, the method 
of ſeparating the mercuries of metals, which is moſt cafily 
effected by means of a burning-glaſs ; for the metal being 
placed in its focus, its mercurial parts are ſaid to fly off 
in ſmoke, which when condenſed and collected, appears 
to be true quickſilver. 

MERCURY, in natural hiſtory, a ſemi-metal na- 
tarally fluid, and the heavieſt of all known bodies ex- 
cept gold: it is ſo perfectly homogeneous and ſimple in 
its nature, that it is a queſtion whether gold itſelf be more 
fo: when perfectly purified, it appears the ſame in all 
its parts, as far as our utmoſt teſts can go, till we come 
to that ſevere trial, the. ſolar fire, It penetrates the parts 
of all the other metals, renders them brittle, and in part 
diſſolves them. It is wholly volatile in the fire, and may 
be driven up in vapour by a degree of heat very little 
greater than that of boiling water. It is the leaſt tena- 
cious of all known bodies, for its parts ſeparate into more 
minute ones of the ſame figure, with the ſmalleſt force. 

It is, indeed, the moſt divifible of all bodies, for the 
vapour, in form of which, it riſes in evaporation, is al- 
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into cold water, it forms itſelf again into regular 

drops. Notwithſtanding a ſmall heat ee en regen 
mercury, yet if it be kept in a degree ſmaller than that 
in a veſſel carefully clofed, a long continuance of that 
heat will reduce it to a red calx in form of powder and 
this may be again revived into fluid mercury by a gente 
heat given it in ſtratification with charcoal-duſt. If ich 
placed in its crude ſtate in the focus of a great burnino 


no remainder : but if inſtead of crude mercury, this te 
calx be uſed, it runs into a kind of glafs, and immedi. 
ately afterwards evaporates, leaving a ſmall quantity af 
duſky powder behind, which, on being further urged þ 
the ſame intenſe heat, vitrifies and flies off as the 1 
part had done: but if this calx be expoſed upon a piece 
of charcoal, the effect is the ſame, as in giving it the 


liquid mercury, and immediately afterwards evaporates, 
It appears, therefore, that mercury, ſimple as it ſeem 
to be, is compoſed of a vitritiable earth, and a ſulphur, 


tor when robbed of this, it ceaſes to be bright and me- 
talline, and again recovers thoſe qualities on its being 
added again, though from no other ſubſtance than char- 
coal. It is poſhble to calcine mercury to ſuch a degree, 
that it ſhall bear heating red-hot in a crucible without 
evaporation, The penetrating power of mercury is {o 
great, that in falivations, any thing of gold worn by 
the perſons, will be amalgamated with the fumes of it 
paſſing through the ſkin, and will be rendered white and 
ſoft by it. ee | 
It diſſolves very readily in the ſtronger acid menſtruz, 
and what is very ſingular, in aqua fortis and aqua regia 
indifferently, while the other metals in general that are 
ſoluble in one of theſe, are not to be affected by the other. 
With oil of vitriol, it yields us the yellow emetick pox 
der called turbith mineral; and with fpirit of ſea- falt, 
corroſive ſublimate. The ſpecifick gravity of pure mer- 
cury is to water as 14020 to 1000; and as it is the heavieſt 
of all fluids, it is alſo the coldeſt; common water is 
much more cold to the touch, under the fame circum- 
ſtances, than ſpirit of wine, and conſequently, mercury 
than either; and when heated, mercury is in an equal 
degree the hotteſt of all fluids ; that heat, which given 
to water would ſcarce be felt by the fleſh, will burn it if 
given to mercury. 1 : 
Mercury readily mixes with gold, filver, lead and tin, 
among the metals, and with zink and biſmuth, among 
the ſemi-metals. See AMALGAMATION. 


any other ſubſtance, except by the means of fire, or of 
trituration : by either of theſe methods, it may be blended 
intimately with ſulphur; by the former, into a red matter; 
by the latter, into a black powder, called Æthiop's mi- 
neral. No drug ought to be ſo carefully examined as to 
its purity as mercury, as none is fo frequently ſophiſt 
cated. The weighing it hydroſtatically is the ſureſt 
all means to find out this adulteration ; or it may 
diſcovered by evaporating a little of it, to try if auf 
thing will remain behind: or when it is adulterated in 
the common way with lead, by grinding it in 2 8 
with vinegar. This mild acid is a menſtruum for N g 
though not for mercury, and conſequently if there ha 


i „it will grow ſweet 
been lead mixed among the mercury, i in en 


kinds, but the wol 


general one is known by the name of cinnabar, oo 
very readily parts with its quickfilver, on duc lime 
ed by bury 
n, and invert'ns 


the quickſilver runs through the moſs, and “ 9 
the 3 veſſel. The ſulphur is not ſo eafit) iep led 
from this mineral in its proper form, but if S ed vinegs 
in a ſtrong lixivium of wood-aſhes, and diſt! a 

be added to the clear liquor, it will be ee ores, 


Mercury is not only found 1n cinnabar, - fluid ſtate. 
but is ſometimes met with in its pure an rache 
ſtone; 101 the 


molt too thin to be diſtinguiſhed from the ambient air, [lodged in the accidental cavities of hard 
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glaſs, it is immediately diſſipated in fumes, and ley, 


But notwithſtanding this, it does not eafily blend with 


heat of a common fire with charcoal-duſt, it runs int 


which laſt gives it the brightneſs and appearance of metal; 
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into theſe cavities, it runs out like water. The unhappy 


creatures who work in theſe mines ſeldom live more than 


three or four years, and then die in a moſt miſerable 
manner; and the people who work it in any other man- 


ner in abundance, and for a conſtancy, are as certain of 


miſchief from it, being always afflicted with palſies and 
tremblings of the limbs. We have alſo had abundant 
experience from the common mercurial unguents, and 
from the method of taking ĩt internally, that when proper 
care has not been taken, terrible conſequences have en- 
ſued. But, under proper regulations, it is a moſt pow- 
erful and noble medicine. „ 
Crude mercury is a principal ingredient in many com- 
poſitions of the , and given with ſucceſs in the moſt 
ſtubborn diſorder s. Ti WEE» ' 
Preharations of MERCURY. The chief preparations 
of mercury now in uſe are the following: 1. Æthiops 
mineral: 2. Factitious cinnabar: 


the workmen who ſearch for its ore accidentally break 


much nearer the ſun than any of the teſt; for the nearer 
any body is to the ſun; the greater illuſtration it receives 


from him. From all this it is evident, that Mercury 
does likewiſe go round the ſun in a leſs orbit, included 
within the orbit of Venus. 1 er 
Mr. Azqut pretends that, though Mercury is ſo near 
the ſun, the light there is not capable of burning any 
objects. But Sir Iſaac Newton makes the heat of 
Mercury ſo great, as to be ſeven times as much as the 
heat of our ſummer ſun ; which he found, by experiments 
deſignedly made by the thermometer, is enough to make 
water boil. - And, therefore, it bodies will not be there 
enkindled by ſuch a degree of heat, it muſt be becaule 
their degree of denſity is proportionably greater than 
that of ſuch kinds of bodies on our earth : wheretore, 
undoubtedly, this fiery planet is uninliabitable by ſuch 
creatures as hve on our earth; | | 
Dr. Halley, in his obſervations of Mercury ſeen in the 


3. Turbith mineral: ſun, A. D. 1677, at St. Helena, faith, that this planet 


4. White precipitate: 5. Corrofive mercury fublimate : | may be ſeen nine times in the ſun, near the aſcending 
6. Mercurius calcinatus, commonly called precipitate per | node, A. D. 1710, 1923, 1930, 1743, 1756, 1769. 


ſe: 7. Red mercurial corroſive: 8. Coralline mercury: 


and, 9. Mercurius dulcis. 95 | 
Corroſive mercury ſublimate, or white corroſive mer- 


cury, is prepared in the following manner: take of pu- | | 
rified mercury, 40 ounces ; of ſea-ſalt, 33 ounces ; of] the arms of ſovereign princes. 


PIC 


the other node, in the month of April, A. D. i707, 
1753, 1786, 1799 ; all within tlits century. 
MERrcvry, in heraldry, denotes the purple colour in 


nitre, 28 ounces; and of calcined green vitriel, 66 ounces. | MERIDIAN, in aſtronomy, a great circle of the 
Rub the quickſilver firſt in an ounce or more of cor-| ſphere paſſing through the zenitli, nadir, and poles of 
roſive ſublimate, in a wooden or ſtone veſſel, till it beſ the world; dividing the ſphere into two equal parts called 


broken into ſmall grains; then mix with it the nitre, 
afterwards the ſea-falt, till the mercury quite diſappears ; 
laſtly, add the calcined vitriol, but do not rub the mix- 


hemitpheres, | | 
MERIDIAN, in geography, a great circle paſſing 
through the poles of the earth, and any given place on 


ture too long with it, left the quickfilver ſhould begin | its ſurface; ſo that the celeſtial and terreſtial meridians 
to part again; put the whole into a matraſs with an] are both in the ſame plane. N 
alembick- head, and ſublime it. The corroſive ſublimate Fit MERIDIAN, in geography, is that from whence 


will be found in the head, and a ſpirit in a ſmall quan- 
tity will run into the receiver. This is a terrible poiſon, 
and corrodes every part it touches as it goes down into 
the ſtomach; it is therefore only uſed externally, for 
eating down proud fleſh, and cleanfing old and foul ulcers. 
Mercurius calcinatus, 'or calcined mercury, commonly 
called precipitate per fe, is thus prepared: ſet purified 
mercury upon a ſand- heat for ſeveral months, in a glaſs 
veſſel with a broad bottom, and a ſmall aperture to let 
in the air, till it be reduced to a red powder. This pre- 
paration is in great eſteem in all caſes in which mercu- 


- Os. © 


rials are proper: two or three grains are generally given 


for a doſe. Red mercurial corroſive, improperly called 
red precipitate, is thus prepared: take any quantity of 
purified mercury, put it into a flat-bottomed glaſs, and 
add to it an equal quantity in weight of aqua-fortis : ſet 
the mixture in a ſand-heat till all the moiſture is evapo- 
rated, and the maſs at bottom has acquired a fine red 
colour. This is a mild eſcharotick, and is uſed in eating 
down carnoſities and proud fleſh in ulcers, which it per- 
forms with very little pain. : LEP ny 

Coralline mercury, or arcanum corallinum, is thus 
prepared pour upon the mercurial red corroſive thriee 
its weight of rectiſied ſpirit of wine, and digeſt them to- 
gether two or three days in a gentle heat, often ſhaking 


the veſſel; then ſet fire to the ſpirit, ſtirring the powder 


continually till the ſpirit is quite burnt away. This 
powder is given in ſmall doſes of two or three grains. 
ERCURY, $, in aſtronomy, the ſmalleſt of the 
Planets, and the neareſt the ſun. See PLANET. Its 
mean diſtance from the ſun is 387 of ſuch parts of which 
the earth is 1000, its excentricity is 80 of ſuch parts. 
he inclination of its orbit is 6? 54 it performs its 
revolution round the ſun in 87 days, 23 hours, 16“; its 
Wie clongatioa is about 28? 40', The place 1n the 
* or the aſcending node is in 14 42 of Taurus. 
aͤmeter to that of the earth is as 3 to 4: and there- 


3 globe of Mercury will be to that of the earth as 


ä Mercury, 
himſelf in t 


* 


in the ſame manner as Venus, always keeps 
he neighbourhood of the ſun, and never re- 


cedes from him fo far as Venus does; he hides himſelf: 


ſo much in 
eldom ſeen 


the ſplendor of the ſun's rays, that he is but 
4 by us on the earth: but ſince the invention 
hn copes, he has been frequently obſerved, -when in 
Junttion- with the ſun, to paſs over his diſk like a 
pot The exceeding brightneſs by which Mereury 

OL. II. No. 49. 


he planets, does evidently prove him to be | 


: 


the reſt are reckoned, and where longitude has its be- 
ginning. As the fixing a firſt meridian is a matter purely 
arbitrary, ſeveral perſons, nations, and ages have fixed it 
differently, which has occaſioned ſome confuſion in geo- 
graphy. The ancients” made the firſt meridian paſs 
through the weſtermoſt place of the world then known; 
but the moderns, knowing that no place in the earth can 
be eſteemed the moſt weſterly, have laid aſide the method 
of computing the longitude of places from one fixed 
point, and generally aſſume the meridian of the capital 
city of their country for the firſt meridian. BY 

MERIDIAN of a Globe or Sphere, is the brazen circle 
in which the globe revolves. ' See GLOBE. It is divided 
into 360 degrees, beginning at the equinoctial; froni 
which on the celeſtial globe is reckoned the ſouth and 
north declination of the ſun or ſtars, and on the terreſtrial 
the latitude of places north or ſouth. There are two 
points on this circle called the poles, and a diameter 
continued from them through the centre called the axis. 
There are uſually 36 meridians drawn on a terreſtrial 
globe; one through every tenth degree of the equator. 
The uſes of this circle are to ſet the globes to any lati- 
tude, to ſhew the ſun's or a ſtar's declination, right 
aſcenſion, greateſt altitude, &c. | : 

MRI DTAN Line, an arch of the meridian of a place 
terminated each way by the horizon, or it is the inter- 


of the horizon. M. Caſſini has diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 


St. Petronio at Bologna, the largeſt and moſt accurate in 
the world. In the roof of the church a thouſand inches 
above the pavement, is a little hole, through which the 
ſun's image, when in the meridian, falling upon the line, 
marks his progreſs all the year. pf f 

To draw a meridian line. On a ſmooth board deſcribe 
ſeveral concentrick circles, and erect an iron pin perpen- 
dicular in che centre. Set this board horizontally in your 
garden about nine o' clock; (the beſt time is, When the 


| {ui ãs near the ſolſtice, ſuppoſe about the 10th of June) 


ſee where the head of this iron pin, which muſt be ſharp 
at the top, giveth its ſhadow: upon the board, mark that 
place : then take a wooden ruler, ſharp alto at one end, 
and lay it ſo upon the ſharp end of the iron pin, that the 
ſharp end of the ruler may touch the mark; then, carry- 
ing it ſteady, mark the ſegment of a circle towards the 
north. Come again aboutthree o'clock in the afternoon, 
and mark where tlie ſhadow of the top of the iron pin 
is, erg ſegment again. Then draw a line from thoſe 

„ : twee 
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1776, 1982, 1789, in October; and four times near 


ſection of the plane of the meridian of the place with that 


a meridian line dran on the pavement in the church of 
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two marks, which will be eaſt and weſt, and the per-|alſo gives their outer coat. When it is ſeparated from 


ndicular to that line will be a meridian; and, if you] the inteſtines, it has ſeveral folds reſembling gloves. Its 


e 
Laſs that line, the perpendicular will go through the] length, in the whole, is about three ells, but the inteſtines 
centre of the whole circle: for that fegment is part of the| which are joined to it, are at leaſt four times that length, 
baſis of a cone, whoſe vertex is the top of the iron pin. | Its coats or membranes are two, and between theſe there 


But becauſe the ſun may be under a cloud, when you|1s a cellular ſubſtance which contains the fat: the meſe. 


come at three o'clock, you may make three or four more] raick veſſels and glands are alſo placed there, which many 
ſegments, and uſe them as you uſed this. reckon a third coat of the meſentery, and that not im. 

This method would be very exact, if the ſun moved] properly; this they call the tunica celluloſa. CORR 
as the fixed ſtars do; but becauſe the ſun hath a proper| The veſſels of the meſentery are blood-veſlels, nerves. 
motion, as a planet, there will be ſome inconfiderable lacteals, and lymphaticks. he blood-veilels are the 
error, which yet may be corrected; for ſeeing the fun in] ſame with thoſe of the inteſtines, and theſe make a mul- 


one minute of an hour moveth as much by his daily titude of ſtrange meanders, and have very frequent anaf. 


motion, as he loſeth in fix hours by his proper motion; | tomoſes.” : The nerves allo come from the par vagum 
ou ſhall add as much in the way which the ſhadow goes fand the intercoftals. _ | 
in the laſt mark, as that ſhadow moveth in one minute, |] MESNE, in law, ſignifies him who is lord of a ma. 
which you may meaſure by your pulſe or pendulum ; ſo[nor, and who hath tenants holding of him, yet himſelf 
the laſt point will not be taken juſt in the ſegment, but a holding of a ſuperior lord. This word alſo ſignifies 2 
little without it. SET 417 OO 2.4, jwnit, which hes where there is a lord-meſhe and tenant 
MRIDIAN Line, in dialling, a right line ariſing from|and the tenant is diſtrained for ſervices due from the 
the interſection of the meridian of the place with the meſne to the ſuperior lord. FAR Tape 
plane of the dial. See DAV. This is the line of 12 at] MESOCOLON, in anatomy, that part of the me- 
noon, and from hence the diviſion of the hour-lines begins. [ſentery connected with the great guts, eſpecially the 
Magnetical MERIDIAN, that meridian in a loadftone|colon. The meſocolon meets the midſt of the colon, 
to which the needle of the mariners compaſs, if not{to which it is joined. Its lower part ſticks to a part of 
otherwiſe hindered, conforms itſelf. the rectum. 2 5211 % Bk 
MzERip IAN Altitude, the altitude of the ſun or ſtars] MESOLABE, an inſtrument uſed by the ancients for 
when in the meridian of the place where they are oh- finding two mean proportionals mechanically, which they 
ſerved : or an arch of a great circle perpendicular to the could not effect geometrically. It conſiſted of three paral- 
horizon, and comprized between the horizon and ſtar] lelograms, moving in a groove to certain interſections. 
then in the meridian of the place. For the method of, MESOLOGARTLTHMS, according to: Kepler, are 
finding the meridian altitude of the ſun or ſtars, fee Op-|the logarithms of the co-fines and co-tangents, the for- 
SERVATION. To find the meridian altitude of the ſun, | mer of which were called by Lord Napier antilogarithms, 
&c. by a gnomon. Sec GNOMON. and the latter differentials. ' They are otherwiſe called 
MERIDIANI, in antiquity, a kind of gladiators at artificial ſines-and tangents. : See LOGARITHM, Sixx, 
Rome who entered the arena about noon, after the beſti-]-I ANGENTS, &c. „„ Bf 
arii, who fought againſt beaſts in the morning, went off. |  MESPILUS, the medlar, in botany, a genus of 
MERIDIONAL Duane, in navigation, the ſfame|plants, whoſe flower conſiſts of five roundiſh concave 
with departure, being the diſtance meaſured on the pa- [petals inſerted in the cup; the ſtamina are from 10 to 
rallel of latitude intercepted between the meridian under 20 ſubulated filaments, topped with fingle antheræ. The 
which.the ſhip now is, and any other meridian ſhe was fruit is a globoſe umbilicated berry, carrying the cup on 
under before. 71 its top; and contains five offeous and gibbous ſeeds. 
MERIDIONAL Parts, Miles, or Minutes, in naviga-| I his:genus includes the ſeveral ſpecies of hawthorns, 
tion, are the parts by which the meridians in mercator's|the Glaſtonbury thorn, and pyracantha. The fruit of 
chart increaſe, as the parallels of latitude decreaſe. See|the common medlar is very grateful, though not eatable 
Mercator's SAILING. E till it is rotten. _. | | | 
MERIT, in theology, denotes the moral goodneſs} MESSIAH, fignifies anointed, It is applied princi- 
of the actions of men, and the reward due to them. pally, and by way of eminence, to that ſovereign Delt- 
MERLON, in fortification, is that part of a parapet|verer who was expected by the Jews, and whom they 
which is terminated by two embraſſares of a battery. |vainly expect even to this day, fince he is already come 
Its height and thickneſs is the fame with that of the at the appointed time. They uſed to anoint kings, 
arapet; but its breadth is generally nine feet on the in-Ihigh-prieſts, and ſometimes prophets. Saul, David, 
fide, and fix on the outſide. It ſerves to cover thoſe on | Solomon and Joaſh, received the royal unction: Aaron 
the battery from the enemy; and is better when made of |and his ſons received the ſacerdotal, and Eliſha, the 
earth well beat and cloſe, than when built with ſtone; be- Idiſciple of Elijah, received the prophetick unction, at 
cauſe they fly about and wound thoſe they ſhould defend. leaſt God ordered Elijah to give it, 1 Kings xix. 16. and 
MERMAID, or MERMAN, an imaginary animal, therefore the name Meſſiah, or Anzinted, is given to the 
ſuppoſed to be half human and half fiſh ; which pro- Kings, 1 Sam. x11. 3, 5. and allo to che patriarchs of 
bably took its riſe from an imperfect view of the thri- |prophets, 1 Chron, xvi. 22. Pſal. cy. 15. But a1 
chechus. name chiefly belongs to Feſus Ehrift by way of excel. 
MESEMBRYANTHEMUM, fig-marigold, in bo- |lence,, who Was the object of the deſire and of the expec- 
tany, a genus of plants, whoſe flower is monopetalous] tation of the ſaints. Hannah, the mother of 0 
and cut into many ſpear-ſhaped linear ſegments, and [plainly alludes to Feſus Chrift,, when, at the en 1 
ranged in ſeveral ſeries: the ſtamina are compoſed of af hymn, and at a time when there was no king 1 : - . 
great number of capillary filaments, terminated by in-|ſhe ſays, The Lord ſhall give Rrength to his King, ya Df 5 
cumbent antherz : the fruit is a round fleſhy capſule, the horn of his Anointed, 1 Sam. ii. 10. See allo Hal. 
having ſeveral cells, which are filled with ſmall roundiſſi f ii. 2. and xlv. 7. Dan. ix. 25, 20. ales ſpeak 
ſeed. There are great varieties of this genus, moſt off The unction that the prophets and the one * 3 
which are natives of the Cape of Good-Hope; and are of, when Jeſus Chriſt or his apoſtles are unde 1 . 
preſerved in our green-houſes, either for the beauty off the ſpiritual and internal unction of grace al "Aion, 
the flowers of ſome ſpecies, or the agreeable variety of Holy Ghoſt, of which the outward and ſenſible u 22 
the foliage of others: they are moſt of them perennial with which they anciently anointed kings, Phy.” 
plants, and are caſily raifed from cuttings in the ſum- |prophets, was but the figure and ſymbol. | the hand 
mer months. This genus comprehends the ficoides off ME'TACARPUS, in anatomy, that part ot 
Tournefort. 4 between the wriſt and the fingers. err fleſhy 
MESENTERY, in anatomy; a thick fat membrane, ME TACARRYUs, fignifies. alſo a Sarl, FFT 1 an- 
placed in the midſt of the inteſtines, particularly of the muſeles fituated obliquely between the large of hol 
{maller ones, whence it has the name. Its ſubſtance is|aular or tranſverſe ligament of the carpus ane © 
compoſed of membranes, fat veſſels of all kinds, and in ſinſide of the fourth metacarpal bone. es month 
the human body of a number of glands. In the upper] MET AGITNION, inchyonology; the 1 
art, it is connected with the three ſuperior vertebræ of jof the Athenian, year, containing 29 
the loins; and in the lower, with the inteſtines and ſwering to the latter part of our July an 
pa ticularly with the jejunum and ileum ; to which it Auguſt. 7 | 
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METAL, Metallum, in natural hiſtory, a hard, 


ſhining, mineral body, tuſible by fire, concreſcible by 
cold, ductile, and capable of being amalgamated or in- 
timately united to quickſilver. There are properly but 
6x metals, gold, ſilver, copper, tin, iron, and lead: to 
which ſome have added mercury, though it agrees with 
them in nothing but weight, and being found in the 
bowels of the earth. Metals are divided into perfect and 
imperfect; perfe&t metals are thoſe which undergo all 
trials by fire, without any ſenſible loſs ; ſuch are gold 
and filver, particularly the former: imperfect metals are 
thoſe which loſe en by, being expoſed to tlie fire, as 
tin, iron, and copper. | | | 
ww he characteriſtick of metals is that of all known 
bodies they are the heavieſt. Dr. Halley found by ex- 
periments the weight of gold to be to that of glaſs, as 9 
to 1 ; and the weight of tin, the lighteſt of all metals, to 
that of gold, as 7 to 19, which conſiderably ſurpaſſes the 
weight of all marbles, gems, &c. nor 1s there any body 
in nature but a metal, that is one third of the weight of 
gold. The weight of ſeveral metals, &c. having been 
hydroftatically examined in air and water by the royal 
ſociety, they found that, taking the ſame weights of gold 
and water, the bulk of the former was to the latter, as 
19636 to 1000; conſequently gold 1s to water, nearly 
as 10 to 1. As to the origin and formation of metals, 
both ancient and modern philoſophers are of various ſen- 
timents. Des Cartes takes metals to have ranged them- 
ſelves from the beginning by the laws of gravity about 
the centre. M. Tournefort thinks that metals, as well 
as other minerals, have their origin from ſeeds, like 
plants. Lidyat endeavours to prove all metals generated 
by a ſubterranean heat, as many of them, when taken 
out of the earth, are exceeding hot. Du Hamel ſhews, 
that metals do not take their riſe either from any vapo- 
rous exhalations, or from water or earth, as Plato 
thought, but are generated of mercury, ſulphur, and 
{alt. Dr. Woodward maintains, that all metals, now 
found in the ſtrata of the earth, owe their preſent con- 
dition to the deluge ; when he alſo imagines the ſtrata of 
ſtone, carth, marble, &c. were formed. The ſame in- 
genious author complains of the great inconſtancy in the 
mineral and metallicx kingdoms, neither the colour, 
figure, nor ſituation in the earth being to be depended on. 
M. Geoffry, from a mixture of ſulphur with a vi- 
triolick ſalt, brought an iron, which he maintained to 
be a compoſition reſulting from the aſſemblage of certain 
principles which exiſted ſeparately in the ingredients that 
tormed the metal: and, obſerving that there were parcels 
of this metal in the coloured aſhes of plants, &c. he con- 
cluded that it might be formed there too. i 
This M. Lemery the younger oppoſed, who main— 
taingd that the iron contained in the aſhes of plants was 
really exiſtent in the plants themſelves, being raiſed in 
their veſſels along with the juices of the earth : and fur- 
ther that all the ingredients whereof M. Geoffroy's arti- 
ficial iron was formed, do really contain in themſelves 
either more or leſs. To this it was anſwered, that, in 
what manner ſoever iron be procured from the ſeveral 
ingredients ſeparately, there will {till be found infinitely 
lels in them than when mixed, and that conſequently the 
mixture produces iron, es 
Hence it appears that vegetable matters contain the 
principles of minerals. | 
: Bath METAL, or Prince's METAL, a kind of facti- 
tous metal of a beautiful yellow, and diſpoſed to receive 
a tine poliſh, - luſtre, &c. 
IT. Shaw, as follows : take ſix ounces of copper, melt- 
ing it in a wind-furnace; add to it one ounce of zink: 
then ſtirring the whole well together, pour out the metal 
immediately. The copper and zink may be put into 
the crucible together, if firſt covered over with the black 
flux, which prevents the evolution of the zink, or pre- 
ſerves its metalline form. 
Semi-MErALs, metallick foffils, fuſible by fire, and 
not malleable in their pureſt ſtate. Theſe are all, in 
eir native ſtate, penetrated by, and intimately mixed 
with ſulphur, and other adventitious matter, and re- 
Of this ſeries of foſſils 
there are only five bodies, all naturally comprehended in 
the ſame claſs, but each making a ſeparate and diſtinct 
genus : theſe are antimony, biſmuth, cobalt, zink, and 
quickſilver. . 


It is prepared, according to] 


Mr Al, in heraldry. There are two metals uſed in 


blazon called or and argent. | 
METALLURGY, the art of preparing or working 


metals, from the mineral or ore in the mine. 
METAMORPHOSIS, the change of any thing into 

another form. | 

METAPHOR, in rhetorick, a trope, by which we 
put a ſtrange word for a proper word, by reaſon of its 
reſemblance to it: or it may be defined, a ſimile or com- 
pariſon intended to enforce and illuſtrate the thing we 
ſpeak of, without the ſigns or forms of compariſon. 
Thus, if we fay, God is a ſhield to good men, it is a 
metaphor, becauſe the ſign of compariſon is not expreſſed, 
though the reſemblance, which is the foundation of the 
trope, is plain; for as a ſhield guards him that bears it, 
againſt the attacks of an enemy, fo che providence and 
tavour of God protects good men from malice and misfor- 
tunes: but if the ſentence be put thus, God is as a ſhield 
to good men, then it becomes a ſimile or compariſon. 

A metaphor may be formed from any thing that is the 
object of any of our ſenſes; but that is generally the moſt 


agreeable and ſprightly, which ariſes from the ſenſe of 


ſeeing; becauſe of all the ſenſes, ſeeing is the moſt per- 
fect and comprehenſive, the moſt unwearied and inqui- 
ſitive, the moſt defirable and delightful. Mr. Du Boſs 
juſtly obſerves, that metaphors, and all the other figures 
of rhetorick, ought to be adapted to the circumſtances 


and ſituation of thoſe for whoſe uſe they are deſigned. 


ME TAPHRASE, uſually ſignifies ſomething. more 
than either a tranſlation or a paraphraſe; according to 
Baillet, a metaphraſt implies a tranſlator, gloſſator, and 
interpolator altogether. 

METAPHYSICKS, Metaphyſica tranſuaturalis, on- 
tology, or ontoſophy, a ſcience that treats of being, as 
ſuch, in the abſtract. All other ſciences have a neceſ- 
ſary dependance on this, for it ſupplies them with a 
foundation and a method to proceed upon, without 
which, our knowledge of any ſubje& mult be very con- 
fuſed and imperfect. This was probably the reaſon that 
made Ariſtotle ſtyle this ſcience the true beginning of 
philoſophy, and the moſt noble of all ſciences. As it is 
wholly converſant in the acts of the underſtanding, it 
raiſes itſelf above the verge of ſenſe and matter, by its 
abſtracted views. The quantity of bodies it refers to the 
conſideration of geometry, and their ſenfible qualities to 
natural philoſophy, applying itſelf only to beings ſepa- 
rated from their individual ſingularity, ſuch as ſubſtances, 
accidents, relations, and whatever elſe may be conceived 
abſtractly from matter; but particularly beings purely 


hence Ariſtotle terms it natural theology. 
of this ſcience is the ſearch of pure and abſtratted 
truth. 


meditation, by ranging every being with all the abſolute 
and relative perfections and properties, modes and at- 


it diſcovers the various relations of things to each other, 
and what are their general or ſpecial differences from 


conſiſts : and, by this means, it greatly conduces to in- 
ſtruct us in method, or the diſpoſition of putting every 
thing-into 1ts proper rank and claſs of being, attributes 
or actions; and hence its proper affinity with logick. 
See METHnop. 51 Ter 

This ſcience, however it may ſeem to have been la- 
boured, is yet capable of being further improved; but it 
has many obſtacles in its way. If we are ſhort ſighted 
in phyſical matters, which are nearer our ſenſe, and in a 
manner within our view, how much more muſt we be 
bewildered in our ſearch after ſpiritual abſtracted truths, 
in the conſideration of univerfals, and of things of a tran- 
ſcendant nature, ſuch as fall properly under the confide- 


tew doctrines of allowed and eſtabliſhed certainty ; few 


and conſequently affords large matter for doubts and diſ- 
putes. For, though metaphyfical truths may be certain 
enough in their own nature, yet they are not uſually o 


1— 


to us; but being abſtruſe things, and lying deep and 


— 1 s 


— 


heraldry, by way of colours, viz. gold and ſilver, in 


ſpiritual, ſuch as God, angels, and the ſoul of man: 
The end 


It caſts a light upon all the objects of thought and 
tendants of it, in proper ranks or claſſes; and thereby 


each other; wherein a great part of human knowledge 


ration of metaphyſicks. This ſcience proceeds in unfre- 
quented and almoſt unknown paths, containing very 


principles in which men are univerſally agreed; ſcarce 
any juſt definition, any exact and complete diviſion: 


remote 
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humour or diſeaſe from one part of the body to another. 


under the ſole of the foot. 


made a great noiſe upon the ſubject of perfection, which 
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remote from ſenſe, it is not every one that is capable of 
comprehending them. - ENTS 

MEI APLASMUS, in grammar, a tranſmutation, 
as the changing the word by adding, retrenching, or 
altering ſome letter or ſyllable of it. 


* 


METASTASIS, in medicine, a tranſpoſition of ſome 
METATARSUS, in anatomy, a fleſhy mafs lying 


METATHESIS, in grammar, a ſpecies of the meta- 
plaſmus; being a figure whereby thie letters or ſyllables 


of a word are tranſpoſed, or ſhifted out of their uſual 


fituation, as piltris for priſtis, Iybia for libya, &c. 
METEMPSYCHOSTS, the doctrine of tranſmigra- 
tion, which ſuppoſes that human fouls, upon their leav- 
ing the body, become the fouls of ſuch kind of brutes as 
they molt reſemble in their manners. - 
METEMPTOsSIS, a term in chronology, expreſſing 
the ſolar equation, neceſſary to prevent the new moon 
from happening a day too late, by which it is oppoſed to 
proemptoſis, which ſignifies the lunar equation neceſſary to 
prevent the new moon from happening a day too ſoon. 


METEOR, in phyfiology, an imperfect, changeable, | 


and mixt body, or the reſemblance of a body appearing 
in the atmoſphere, and formed by the action of the hea- 
venly bodies, out of the common elements. | 

METHOD, in logick, &c. the arrangement of our 
ideas in ſuch a regular order, that their mutual con- 
nection and dependance may be readily comprehended. 
Sce Io EA and KNOWLEDGE. | 


METHODISTS, Methodici, a ſect of ancient phy- | 


ficians, who reduced the whole healing art to a few 
common principles or appearances. 
the Methodiſts were the followers of Fheſſalus, 
whence they were called Theſſalicf. They were ſtrenu- 
ouſſy oppoſed by Galen in ſeveral of his writings ; who 
ferupled not to aſſert, that the methodical hereſy ruined 
every thing that was good in the art. | 
nincy miſtakenly uſes 1Zethodi/ts, methodiei, for thoſe 
phyicians who adhere to the doctrine of Galen, and the 
fchools ; and who cure with bleedings, purges, &c. duly 
applied according to ſymptoms, circumſtances, &c. in 
oppoſition to empiricks and chymiſts, who uſe violent 
edicines, and pretended ſecrets or noſtrums. 
MEeTHODISTS, is alſo a name given, ſome years ago, 
to a ſociety of religious men at Oxford, on account of 
certain rules of conduct obſerved by them in reſpect to 
religious and civil duties, and afterwards applied to others 
who followed them. Theſe ſoon diſſented from each 
other upon ſome eſſential points of doctrine; one party, 


adhering ſtrictly to the articles of the church of Eng- 
land, under the late Mr. Whitefield, Mr. Hervey, &c. | 


and the other, cleaving to the Arminian tenets, under 
the direction of Meſſ. John and Charles Weſley. 
Theſe laſt, from ſome peculiarities and rules in their 
fociety, are now properly known by the name of Metho- 
diſis, and feem indeed, both in principles and practice, 
very far departed from the doctrines and canons of the 
eſtabliſhed church. Some of this ſect, a few years fince, 


they held as certainly attainable in this life, and under 
that notion fell into ſo many extravagancies, that their 
opinion has been juſtly exptoded. — The title has been 
ſometimes given, though very unfairly, to perfons of 
the eſtabliſhed communion, who, by ſtricter ſanctity of 


Hife, or more rigid adherence to the 39 articles and 


homilies, have been diſtinguiſhed from the world. 
METOCtIk, in ancient architecture, a term uſed 
by Vitruvius to ſignify the ſpace or interval between the 
dentiles. a | RT 
METONICEK CrerLs, in chronology, the ſe me with, 
the cvcle-of the moon. SEE CYCLE. ; | 
METON Y MY, in rhetorick, is a trope in which one 
name is put for another, on account of the near relation 
there is between them. | AN 
METOPE, Adetgpa, in architecture, is the interval or 
{uarc ſpace between the triglyphs of the Dorick frieze, 
which, among the ancients, uſed to be painted or adorned 
with carved work, repreſenting the heads of oxen, or 
utenfils uſed in ſacrifices. | | 
Semi-METOPE, in architecture, is afpace in the corner 


| anilocular berries, each containing four fee 


[diſtances in the heavens, &c. and that to 2 


* 


dr 


— 


perſon's diſpoſitions and manners, by viewing the traces 


and lines in the face. See PHYSIOGNOMICES. | 
 . METRE, wergia, in poetry, a ſyſtem of feet of a juſ 
length. Sce NUMBERs.. l 
METRETES, an ancient meaſure of capacity, con. 
taining a little more than nine gallons. a 
METRICAL. ſomething relating to metre. 
METROPOLIS, the capital or principal city of a 
county or province. | 
MEW, a place where a hawk is ſet, 
the raiſes her feathers. - he 
ME WING, the falling off, or change of hair, fes. 
thers, ſkin, horns, or other parts of animals, which in 
ſome happens annually, in others only at certain ſtages of 
their lives; but the generality of beaſts mew in the ſpring, 
MEZEREON, in botany, a ſhrub common in our 
gardens; the flowers come out very early in the ſpring 
before the leaves appear, growing in' cluſters all round 
the ſhoots of the former year. There are two ſorts of 
mezereon, one producing white flowers with yellow ber- 
ries, and the other having pink coloured flowers with 
red berries. 1 | | 
MEZZOTINTO, a particular manner of repreſent- 
ing figures on copper, ſo as to form prints in imitation 
of painting in Indian ink. The manner of making 
mezzotintos is very different from all other kinds of en- 
graving and etching, fince inſtead of forming the figures 
with lines and ſcratches, made with the point of a graver, 
or by means of aqua fortis, they are wholly formed by 
ſcraping and burniſhing. 1 
Mezzotintos are made in the following manner: Take 
a well-poliſhed copper- plate, and beginning at the cor- 
ner, rake or furrow the ſurface all over with a knife or 
inſtrument made for the purpoſe, firſt one way and then 
the other, till the whole is of a regular roughneſs, with- 
out the leaſt ſmooth part to be ſeen; in which ſtate, if a 
paper was to be worked off from it at the copper-plate 
preſs, it would be all over black. When this is done, 
the plate is rubhed over with charcoal, black-chalk, or 
black-lead, and then the deſign is drawn with white 
chalk; after which, the outlines are traced out, and the 
plate finithed by ſcraping off the roughneſs, fo as to leave 
the figure on the plate. The out- lines and deepeſt ſhades 
are not ſcraped at all, the next ſhades are ſcraped but 
little, the next more, and ſo on, till the ſhades gradually 
falling off, leave the paper white, in which places the 
plate is neatly burniſhed. By an artful diſpoſition of 
the ſhades, and different parts of a figure on different 
plates, mezzotintos have been printed in colours, ſo as 
nearly to repreſent very beautiful paintings. 
MIASMA, among phyſicians, denotes the contagious 
effluvia of peſtilential diſeaſes, whereby they are commu- 
'nicated to people at a diſtance. | 
MICAH, or the Book of Mic Ak, a canonical book of 
the Old-Teſtament, written by the prophet Micah, who 
is the ſeventh of the twelve leſs prophets. He.1s cited 
'by Jeremiah, and propheſitd in the days of Jotham, 
Ahaz, and Hezekiah. He cenſures the reigning vices of 
Jeruſalem and Samaria, and denounces the judgements 
of God againſt both kingdoms. He likewiſe foretels the 
confuſion of the enemies of the Jews, the coming of the 
Meffiah, and the glorious ſucceſs of his church. 
MICHAELMAS, or Fee/t of St. MicHAerL and all 
Angels, a feſtival of the Chriſtian church, obſerved on 
'the twenty-ninth of September. . 6 
MICHELIA, in botany, a genus of plants, who 
flower conſiſts of eighteen lanceolated petals, with man!; 
very ſhort, ſubulated filaments, topped with erect point 


antheræ: the fruit is compoſed of a number of gloh 
ds, convex on 


during the time 


one ſide and angulated on the other. ne 
MICROCOSM, a Greek term, ſignifying t c * 
world; uſed by ſome for a man, * ſuppole 
epitome of the univerſe, or great world. ; 
 MICROGRAPHY. had deri ptien of 9 al 
minute tobe viewed without the affiſtance of a microſcope. 
See MrcROSCOPE. | 3 
MICROMETER, an aſtronomical machine, . wn 
by means of a ſcrew, ſerves to meaſure extremely 
great degree 
of accuracy. 


The Mioswrmeter conſiſts of a graduated circle, 


of the Dorick frieze, ſomewhat leſs than half a metope. 


METOPOSCOPY, the pretended art of knowing LIL fig. 2.) of a ſcrew go, and its index 4“ un, 
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f the ferew are ſuch that 5o make the length of 
one inch exactly. When it is to be uſed, the point o is 
ſet to the ſide of the part to be meaſured, and then the 
index is turned about with the finger, till the eye per- 
ceives the point has juſt paſſed over the diameter of the 
art; then the number of turns, and parts of a turn, 
thewn by the graduated circle, will give the dimenſions in 
it of an inch, as we ſhall ſhew by the following ex- 
ample: Suppoſe it required to meaſure the diameter of an 
human hair, and we obſerve the index is turned juſt 
once round, while the point 9 paſſes over. it. Then it is 
lain, the diameter of the hair in the image is 0 of an 
inch. Now if the microſcope IDE F def, magnifies 
6 times, or makes the image 6 times larger in diameter 
than the object, then is the diameter of the hair itſelf but 
of , that is but 2 part of an inch. 
i; Alſo, it is to be obſerved, that as there are ten large di- 
viſions and 20 ſmall ones, on the micrometer- plate, fo 
each of thoſe ſmall diviſions are the 5 of Fs, Or the 18 
art of an inch. Therefore, if, in meaſuring any part of 
an object, you obſerve how many of theſe ſmaller diviſions 
are paſſed over by the index, you will have fo many 
thouſand parts of an inch for the meaſure required. 
All which is ſo plain, that nothing can be ſaid to illuſtrate 
the matter. | | 
MICROSCOPE, an optical inſtrument, by means 
whereof very minute objects are repreſented, exceedingly 
enlarged, and are viewed very diſtinctly according to the 
laws of refraction or reflection. . 
Microſcopes are .gither ſingle or double; a ſingle mi- 
croſcope 1s only a very Mall globule of glass, or a ſmall 
double convex glaſs, whoſe focal diſtance 1s yery ſhort. 
A minute object pq (Plate EVIL fig. 7.) ſeen diſtinctly 
through a ſmall glaſs A E by the eye put clole to it, appears 
ſo much greater than it would to the naked eye, placed 
at the leaſt diſtance g L from whence it appears ſut- 
ficiently diſtin, as this latter diſtance L is greater 
than the former E. For having put your eye cloſe to 
the glaſs E A, in order to ſee as much of the object as 


poſſible at one view, remove the object pq to and fro till 


it appears moſt diſtinctly, ſuppoſe at the diſtance Eg, 
Then conceiving the glaſs AE to be removed, and a 
thin plate, with a pin-hole in it, to be put in its place 
(fiz. 3.) the object will appear diſtinct, and as large as 
before, when ſeen through the glaſs, only not fo bright. 
And in this latter caſe, it appears ſo much greater than 
it does to the naked eye, at the diſtance L, either with 
the pin-hole or without it, as the angle pEq is greater 
than the angle pL 9, or as the latter diſtance 7 L is 
greater than the former E. Since the interpoſition of 
the glaſs has no other effect than to render the appearance 
diſtinct, by helping the eye to increaſe the refraction of 
the rays in each pencil, it is plain that the greater ap- 
parent magnitude is entirely owing to a nearer view than 
could be taken by the naked eye. If the eye be ſo per- 
&Q as to ſee diſtinctly by pencils of parallel rays falling 
upon it; the diſtance, Eg, of the object from the glaſs, 
is then the focal diſtance of the glaſs. Now if the glaſs 


be a ſmall round globule whoſe diameter is , of an inch, 


its focal diſtance E being three quarters of its diameter, 
18 % of an inch; and if L be eight inches, the uſual 
diſtance at which we view minute objects, this.globule 
will magnify at the rate of 8 to 2, or of 160 to 1. 

In microſcopes made with ſingle lenſes, a given object 
Placed at their principal focus's will appear equally 
diſtincd, if their linear apertures be as tlieir focal diſtances. 
And in microſcopical lenſes, whoſe focal diſtances are 
not much longer than halt an inch, there is no need to 
contract their apertures, for procuring. diſtind viſion; 
the pupil itſelf being ſmall enough to exclude the exterior 

raggling rays. But in ſmaller lenſes, where apertures 
are neceſſary to preſerve the ſame degree of diſtinctneſs, 


their diameters muſt be as their focal diſtances; and-then 


the apparent brightneſs will decreaſe in a duplicate ratio 
of their focal diſtances, ſo that by uſing ſmaller glaſſes 
tlie apparent magnitude and the obſcurity of the object 
Will both increaſe in the ſame ratio. 8 6 


A double microſcope is compoſed of two convex glaſſes 


Placed at E and I. (fig. 8.) The glaſs L next the ob- 


5 P Dis very ſmall and very convex, and conſequently 
10 SY diſtance LF is very ſhort; the diſtance 

mall object PQ, is but alittle greater than LF; fo 
V de image pg, may be formed at a great diſtance from 


Vor. II. No. 49·˙ 


Q of] 


the glaſs, and conſequently may be much greater than 


the object itſelf. This picture pg, being viewed through 
a convex eye-glaſs AE, whoſe focal diſtance is qE, ap- 


two accounts; firſt, becauſe if we viewed its picture pg 
with the naked eye, it would appear as much greater 
than the object, at the ſame diſtance, as it really is greater, 
or as much as L is greater than LQ; and ſecondly, 
becauſe this picture appears magnified through the eye- 
glaſs as much as the leaſt diſtance at which it can be ſeen 
diſtinctly with the naked eye, is greater than E, the focal 
diſtance of the eye-glaſs. For example, if this latter ratio 
be 5 to 1, and the former ratio of Ly to LQ be 20 to 
t, then upon both accounts the object will appear 5 
times 20, or 100 times greater than to the naked eye. 
To fit theſe microſcopes to ſhort- ſighted eyes, the 
glaſſes E and L muſt be placed a little nearer together; ſo 
that the rays of each pencil may not emerge parallel, but 
may fall diverging upon the eye; and then the apparent 
magnitude will be altered a little, but ſcarce ſenſibly: 
Catadioptrick MicrRoSCOPE, is that which performs 
its effects by reflection and refraction jointly; 55 it is 
conſtructed with a ſmall ſpeculum fed (plate L VII. (fig. 
5.) whoſe focus is at /; and it is plain that, if a ſmall ob- 
ject ab be placed a little. further from the ſpeculum than 
the focus /, there will be formed a large image thereof, 
AB; which image will be inverted, and in proportion 


when an object-lens was uſed, 

Part of this image is viewed by an eye-glaſs FD, which 
is, or ought to be a meniſcus, as here repreſented; be- 
cauſe, the image being formed by reflection, it will be 
more perfect, and admit of a deeper charge in the eye- 
glaſs DF; and thoſe of the meniſcus form are beſt for 
this purpoſe, becauſe the errors of the rays, and, conſe- 
quently, the confuſion cauſed thereby, in the refraction 
made at the convex ſurface, are in a greater meaſure 
rectified by the contrary refraction at the concave ſurface, 
as1sealy to underſtand from the nature of refracted light. 

Another ſort of catoptrick or reflecting microſcope is 
conſtructed with two ſpeculums, abc4 and ABCD, 
(fig. 2.) with a central hole in each. The large ſpecu- 
lum is concaye, the other convex, and hoth of equal 
ſphericity. They have their focus at one inch diſtance, 
and placed at the diſtance of 14 inch from each other, 
that ſo an object O PQ, being placed a little before the 
ſmall ſpeculum, might be nearer to the large one than its 
centre E. Ts 

This being the caſe,, the rays PA, PD, which flow 
from the point P to the ſpeculum AD, will be reflected 
towards a focus p, where an image g would be formed, 
if the rays were not intercepted by the convex ſpeculum 
ab; and, the point p being nearer than its focus 5, the 
rays Aa, Da, which tend towards it, will be reflected 
to a focus P, where the laſt image O PQ) will be formed, 
to be viewed by the eye-glaſs G, tranſmitting parallel 
rays to the eye at I. 


| 


that which follows. ABCDEF (fg. 6.) is a caſe or 
tube, in one end of which is placed a concave ſpeculum 
GH, with a hole I K in the middle; the centre of this 
ſpeculum is at c, and its focus at O, fo that VO=Oc. 
At the open end of the tube 1s placed a ſmall convex 
ſpeculum def, on a foot eF, by which it is moveable 
nearer to or further from the larger ſpeculum GH, as 
occaſion requires. | 

If now the object a4 be poſited in the centre c of the 
large ſpeculum, the image thereof ab will be formed in 


form of a microſcope; for if now we look upon the 
image ab, as an object nearer to the convex ſpeculum 
4f than its focus /, it is plain a larger image A B will be 
formed thereby at the focus C, or that the rays cG, H, 
procceding from any point c in the object ab, will be 
reflected back upon themſelves, as being perpendicular 
to the ſpeculum ; but the refracted rays meeting with, or 
impinging on, the convex ſurface of the ſpeculum 4%, 
will, as they tend to a point c, 
be reflected to a focus C, | | 

Solar MicROsSCOPE, is a moſt curious improvement 


in opticks, and deſerves to be greatly valued, as it is the 
beſt method which nature will admit of, or art can fur- 
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pears diſtinct. Now the obje& appears magnified upon 


to the object as the diſtance Ce to the diſtance fe, ag 


But a better form and eaſſer method of conſtructing a 
catoptrick microſcope, with two reflecting mirrours, is 


the place; and this conſideration is all the reaſon of this 


nearer than the focus 7, 
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niſh, for magnifying and exhibiting very ſmall tranſparent 
objets to the view of ſpectators. 


OS 


This inſtrument conſiſts of ſeveral parts, viz. A, 
(plate LVII. fig. 4.) a ſquare frame of mahogany to be 
fixed to the ſhutter of a window, by means of the ſcrews 
1, I. To this frame is applied a circular collar of the 
ſame wood, with a groove on its periphery on the out- 
ſide, denoted by 2, 3. This collar is connected by a 
cat- gut to the pulley 4 on the upper part, which 1s turned 
round by the pin ꝙ within. On one part of the collar, 
on the outſide, 1s. faſtened. by hinges, a looking glaſs G, 
in a proper frame, to which is fixed the jointed wire, ©, 7; 
by which means, and the ſcrew H 8, it may be made to 
ſtand in an angle more or leſs inclined to the frame. In 
the middle of the collar is fixed a tube of braſs C, near 
two inches in diameter; the end of which, on the out- 
ſide, has a convex lens 5, to collect the ſun- beams thrown 
on it by the glaſs G, and converging them towards a 
focus in the other part, where D is a tube ſliding in and 
out to adjuſt the object to a due diſtance from the focus. 

This inſtrument has been contrived very commodiouſly 
in ſeveral different forms; but we ſhall here illuſtrate the 
above by a diagram. AB (fig. 1.) is a ſection of the 
window-ſhutter of a dark room, C D of the frame con- 
taining a ſcioptrick ball EF; in the forepart whereof is 
ſcrewed the tube GI K H, at the one end of which is a 
lens G H, which, by converging the ſun-beams into a 
narrow compaſs, does ſtrongly enlighten the ſmall object 
a b placed on a flip of glaſs, or otherwiſe, in the part 
of the tube NQ, where a ſlit is made on each fide for 
that purpoſe. Within this tube there ſlides another 
L mr M, which contains a ſmall magnifying lens mr. 
By moving the exterior tube I G HK one way and the 
other, the glaſs G H will be brought to receive the rays 
of the ſun directly, and will therefore moſt intenſely 
illuminate the object ab. The other tube L M, being 
{lid backwards and forwards, will adjuſt the diſtance of 
the ſmall lens mr, ſo that the image of the object 4 6 
ſhall be made very diſtin&, on the oppoſite fide of the 
room at O P; and the magnitude of the image w1ll be 
to that of the object, as the diſtance from the lens m r 1s 
to the diſtance of the object from it, as is evident from 
the figure. | 

If the linear dimenſions of the image be nicely taken 
by an aſſiſtant, with a graduated ſcale of equal parts, the 
dimenſions of the object will be known of courſe from 
the diſtances of the image and object from the lens; and 
in exceeding ſmall objects, ſuch as the pores of cork, the 
particles of blood, animalcula in ſemine, &c. there is no 
other way of meaſuring them ſo well: and thus the ſolar 
microſcope becomes a micrometer in the laſt degree of 
poſſible menſuration. 

The great artifice and conveniency of this ſolar mi- 
croſcope is, that by means of the glats G the oblique rays 
of the ſun are made to go ſtraight along the dark room 
parallel to the floor, inſtead of falling upon it. By the 
pulley 4, 5, the glaſs is turned directly to the ſun, and 
by the jointed wire and ſcrew at H it is elevated or de- 

reſſed, ſo as to bring the glaſs into the poſition required. 

r. Liberklum, a Pruffian gentleman, was the firſt who 
invented this method of magnifying objects, but without 
the looking-glaſs, which was afterwards added to it. The 
theory of this contrivance and the magick lanthorn is 
the ſame; only here we make uſe of ſun-beams inſtead 
of candle-light, and the object and magnifying lens of 
the ſmalleſt ſize. 

MID HEAVEN, Medium Col, in aſtronomy, that point 
of the echptick which culminates or is in the meridian. 

MIDDLE LariTuDE, in navigation, is half the 
ſum of two given latitudes, - | | 

MippLE Latitude Sailing, denotes a method of work- 
ing the teveral caſes in failing, nearly agreeing with Mer- 
cator's way, but without the help of meridional parts. 
See Middle Latitude SAILING. | BR 

MIDRIFF, in anatomy. See DiapHRAGM. 

MIDSHIPMEN, _ officers on board a ſhip, whoſe 
ſtation, when on duty, is, ſome on the quarter deck, 
others on the poop, &c. They are to mind the braces, 
paſs. the word of command from the captain and other 


ſuperior officers. They all aſſiſt on occaſion in navigating]. 


the thip, ſtowing, rumaging, &c. They are uſually gen- 
tlemen, who, having ſerved their time as volunteers, are 
upon their preferment. £6 


— 


* 


— 
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| MIDSUMMER Dar, the feſtival of St. John the 
Baptiſt, being the 24th of June. | na - & 
MIGRATION, or TxansMIGRATION, denate; 


the removal of any thing out of one place into another 
7 


& c. into Other 


* 


particularly of colonies of people, birds, 
countries. | 3 
As to the migration of the ſouls of men into other 
animals, ſee MER TEMPSVOCHOS Is. 
The ſwallow, quail, ſtork, crane, fieldfare, woodeock 
nightingale, &c. are birds of paſſage, or migration. Mr 
Derham obſerves two things remarkable in theſe crea. 
tures : 1. That ſuch untaught, unthinking birds ſhould 
know the proper times when to come, and when to go 
as alſo, that ſome ſhould come when others go: and. 
2. That they ſhould know what way to ſteer their courſe, 
and whither to go. Lud. de Beaufort remarks, that birds 
in their migration obſerve a. wonderful order ; they fly 
in troops over huge unknown regions without a compaſs 
and they are peculiarly formed for long flights by the 
ſtructure of their parts. Mr. Willoughby thinks the 
ſwallows fly into Egypt and Ethiopia. Olaus Magnus 


ſays they lurk in holes or under water. OT. 
MILDEW, Rutigs, a kind of difeaſe in plants that 
ariſes from a dewy moiſture, which falling on them, and 
continuing, by its acrimony corrodes the inmoſt ſub- 
ſtance of the plant, and hinders the circulation of the 
nutritive ſap: whereby the leaves fade, and the bloſſoms 
and fruit are much prejudiced. 3 | 
MILE, in geography, a long meaſure, whereby the 
Engliſh, &c. uſe to expreſs the diſtance between places, 
[t is of different extent in different countries. The geo- 
metrical or Italian mile contains 1000 geometrical paces, 
mille paſſus, from whence mile is denominated. | 
The Engliſh mile conſiſts of 1760 yards, and is di- 
vided into eight furlongs, and each furlong into 40 poles, 
conſiſting of 16 feet and a half each. 5 | 
MILIARY, ſomething reſembling millet- ſeed. 
MILIARY-FEVER, a malignant fever, fo called from 
the eruption of certain puſtules reſembling millet-{ceds. 
It begins with a flight ſhivering, ſucceeded by heat 
and loſs of ſtrength, ſometimes even to faintneſs ; there 
is a ſtraitneſs and anxicty about the breaſt, attended with 
deep fighs, reſtleſſneſs, and diſturbed ſleep; and to theſe 
ſucceed a roughneſs of the ſkin like that of a gooſe, and 
a great number of puſtules appear, ſometimes white and 
ſometimes red, or both together, of the ſize of mullet or 
muſtard-ſeed. They firſt beſet the neck, then the bieaſt 
and back, and afterwards the arms and hands: and when 
theſe appear, the other ſymptoms gradually go off ; the 
puſtules ripening, and containing a ſtinking ichor. Theſe 
puſtules appear on the third, fourth, ſeventh, or ſome- 
times not till the 14th day. | 
The principal intention of cure, is to expel and keep 
out the morbifick matter which forms the puſtules ; for it 
is often fatal when the puſtules diſappear, and cannot be 
driven out again. Bleeding ſhould be cautiouſly uſed; 
and the patient ſhould not riſe out of bed, or continue 
long in an ere& poſture, for fear of fainting, or ſtriking 
the puſtules in: analeptick medicines are neceſſary to keep 
up the ſpirits ; and to theſe may be added, according to 
circumſtances, gentle diaphoreticks. Some greatly com 
mend diaphoretick antimony, for promoting the diſcharge 
of the puſtules, and to take off a delirium ; the doſe 25 
ing a ſcruple every ſixth hour. Hoffman recommen : 
bliſters, applicd to the legs, for the ſame purpoſe. 
Hamilton's method of cure is to give the 7 N 
powders, which keep up a moderate warmth, abſorb 4 
acidity, of the blood, and promote a breathing 22 
take of powder of crabs claws and ſperma- cet. wa 15 
ſcruple; of ſaffron, five grains; and of the pectora EF 
as much as is ſufficient to make into a bolus, to be 5 he 
every ſixth hour. Bliſters are alſo neceſſary through” 
whole courſe. | the 
MILITANT, or CHURCH-MILITANT, deno | 
body of Chriſtians while here on carth. See 640 
MILITARY, ſomething belonging to the ſo 9 
militia. N 3 
MILITARY Architecture, the ſame with fortificat | 
See FORTIFICATION. e 1,08 Roman 
Military Jays, Vie militares, the E h the 
roads which Agrippa procured to be made oft 


ous 


on. 


| and conveying of carriages. Theſe were paves 


empire in Auguſtus's time, for the marching, 4 ot 


A | EO 


pate of Rome, to the utmoſt limits of the empire. 
MILITIa, in general, denotes the body of ſoldiers, 
or thoſe who make profeſſion of arms. In a more re- 
ſtrained ſenſe, militia denotes the trained bands of a town 
or country, who arm themſelves, upon a ſhort warning 
for their own defence. So that, in this ſenſe, militia is 
oppoſed to regular or ſtated troops. For the direction 
and command of the militia, the king conſtitutes lords- 
| ts of each county. | 
1e ILK, Lac, a Cl kan animal fluid, prepared by 
nature in the breaſts of women, and the udders of other 
animals, for the nouriſhment of their young. | 
Milk of Sulphur. See SULPHUR, Top : 
MILL, properly denotes a machine for grinding ; but 
more generally it denotes all ſuch machines whoſe action 
depends upon a circular motion. The various kinds may 
be reduced to wind-mills, water-mulls, and hand-mills; 
under the Jaſt of which are compriſed thoſe worked by 
| s, &c. | | | 
Mas s, are thoſe turned by the force or fall of 
a river, of which there are two kinds; thoſe where the 
force of the water is applied above the wheel are called 
over-{hot, and thoſe where it is applied below the wheel, 
are called under-ſhot. See WaTER-MiLL. | 
IlVind-MELLs, are thoſe which are turned by the force 
of the wind. See WinD-MiLL. 5 
Hand-MiLLs, ate thoſe kept in motion by the hand, 
or by the force of horſes or other beaſts. 
Mir, alſo denotes any machine, which, when moved 
by ſome external force, makes a violent impreſſion on 
things applicd thereto. . 
Fulling-MiLLs, are machines moved by water which 
raiſe and let fall large wooden piſtons in peels or troughs, 
in order to full and ſcour woollen ſtuffs. 
Paper-MiLL. See PAPER. | 
MILL, in coinage, is a machine uſed to prepare the 
lamina or plates of metal, and to give them the proper 
- thickneſs, hardneſs, and conſiſtence, before they be 
ſtruck or ſtamped. See CoINING. | | 
Forge-MilLs, are machines turned by water, which 
raiſe and let fall one or more huge hammers, to beat 
and form the 1ron into bars, anchors, and other maſſive 
works. 
Gunpotoder-MILIL, is that uſed to pound and beat to- 
gether the ingredients whereof gunpowder is compoſed. 
Sawing-M1LL, is a machine turned by the water, 
which ſaws ſeveral planks or boards at the ſame time. 
Theſe are common in France, eſpecially in Dauphine. 
They were lately prohibited in England, where they 
were begun to be introduced; becauſe it was apprehended 
they would have ruined the ſawyers, which would cer- 
tainly have been the conſequence. | 
Sugar-MILL, a machine which ſerves to bruiſe the 
ſugar-canes, and expreſs the liquor or juice contained in 
them. See SVG AR-MILL. | 
MILLENARTANS, or CHILIASTSs, a name given 
to thoſe, who, in the primitive ages, believed that the 
faints will one day reign on earth with Jeſus Chriſt a 
thouſand years. The former appellation is of Latin ori- 
ginal, the latter of Greek, and both of the ſame import. 
The millenarians held, that after the coming of anti- 
chriſt, and the deſtruction of all nations, which ſhall 
follow, there ſhall be a firſt reſurrection of the juſt alone: 
that all who ſhall be found upon earth, both good and 
ad, ſhall continue alive; the good, to obey the juſt who 
are riſen, as their princes ; the bad, to be conquered by 
the juſt, and to be ſubje& to them : that Jeſus Chriſt 
will then deſcend from heaven in his glory : that the city 
of Jeruſalem will be rebuilt, enlarged, embelliſhed, and 


ts gates ſtand” open night and day. They applied to 
this new Jeruſalem, what is ſaid in the Apocalypſe, ch. 
XI. and to the temple, all that is written in Ezekiel 
on: Here, they ſuppoſed, Jeſus Chriſt will fix the 
R at of his empire, and reign a thouſand years with the 
"nts, patriarchs and prophets, who will enjoy perfect 
uninterrupted felicity. WE . 
mil his reign of our Saviour on earth is uſually ſtiled the 
| 1 or reign of a thouſand years. | 
8 LLLEPEDES, wood lice, ſows, or church bugs, 
** N hiſtory, are ſmall inſects of an oblong figure, 
ot a dark bluiſh livid grey colour; but they can oc- 


calionallyroll the 


— 


they frequently do, and ſuffer themſelves to be taken, 

when they might have eſcaped by running. 
 Millepedes are aperient, attenuant, and detergent ; 

they diſſolve viſcous humovrs, and are good in all ob- 


ſtructions of the viſcera, and have been by ſome writers 


celebrated as a remedy for the ſtone, which it is pretended + 
they have a power of reducing to a mucilage, and carry- - 


ing off; but this is of the number of thoſe praiſes of 


medicines which redound very little to the praiſe of thoſe 


who gave them, They are often found to be of ſervice 
in aſthmas, .and great good has been done by a long 
courſe of them in diſorders of the eyes. 5 

MILLENNIUM, literally denotes a thouſand years, 


and is chiefly applied to the time of our Saviour's ſecond 

appearance and reign upon earth, according to ſome di- 
vines. Whiſton ſupports this opinion in ſeveral of his 
writings ; and according to his computation, it was to- 


have commenced in 1720. „ 

MILLERIA, a genus of the fyngeneſia polygamia 
neceſſaria claſs. It has neither receptacle nor pappus; 
the calix conſiſts of three valves; and the radius of the 
corolla is dimidiated. There are two ſpecies, both na- 
tives of America. | YT | 


MILLET, Millium, in botany, a genus of plants, 


of the gramineous kind, the flower cup of which is a 
bivalvular glume, the corolla is leſs than the cup, and is 
alſo bivalvular; it has three very ſhort capillary filaments 
terminated by oblong anther : the ſeeds are roundiſh 
and covered by the corolla, The feeds of millet are 


much uſed as a common aliment in. the eaſtern countries, 
where they boil it in milk, it having the ſame virtues as 


rice: they are accounted drying, and recommended in 


fluxes : they are alſo ſaid to promote ſweat and urine * 


very powerfully, 5 3 ih 
MILLING, in the manufacture of cloth, the ſame 
with fulling. See FULLING. - e 


MILLINCG of Sli, is an operation otherwiſe called - 


throwing. 


MILLION, in arithmetick, the number of | bo. 


hundred thouſand, or a thouſand times a thouſand. 


MILVUS, the kite, in ornithology, a ſpecies - of 


falcon, with a forked tail, a yellow cera, a brown body, 
and a whitiſh head. It 1s a very common bird with us, 
about the ſize of a large tame pigeon. | 

MIME, in the ancient comedy, a perſon who a&ed 
any character by mere geſtures, and hence denominated 
pantomine. os x ; 8 
_ MIMESTS, in rhetorick, the imitating the voice and 
geſtures of another perſon. . 

MIMOSA, the ſenſitive plant, in botany, a genus, 
whoſe flower has a ſingle ſmall infundibuliform corolla, 
lightly cut at the extremity into five parts; the ſtamina 
are a number of long hairy filaments, terminated with 
incumbent anthere ; the fruit is a long articulated pod, 
containing ſeveral compreſſed roundiſh ſeeds. -_ 

To this genus Linnæus has added the acacia of 
Tournefort, and the inga of Plumier. There are ſeveral 
ſpecies of the mimoſa, but the ſenſitive plant; or humble 
plant (fo denominated from its remarkable property of 
receding from the touch, and giving ſigns as it were of 
animal life and ſenſation, which has hitherto not been 
accounted for) performs its motions by means of two 
diſtinct articulations ; that is, either by touching the 
leaves lightly when they contract themſelves together, 
and if the motion wherewith the plant is moved be 
ſtrong, then the leaves not only contract but the footſtalk 


which ſupports them alſo declines from that part of it 
which connects with the branch, as though it were faſ- 


tened to it by a kind of hinge: when the leaves are thus 
ſtruck, the whole plant appears as though it were wi- 


thered, like others which happen to be tranſplanted in 


very hot weather ; but it may be remarked, that theſe 
plants are more ſuſceptible of the touch in very warm 
weather than when it is cool, and in about 10'minutes or 
a quarter of an hour the leaves expand again. 1 

The ſenſitive plant being a native of the W. Indies, 
it therefore requires a hot-houſe in this climate: they 
are commonly propagated from ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in the ſpring upon a hot bed; in about three weeks 
after the plants are come up they ſhould be tranſplanted 
ſingly into ſmall pots, and plunged into afreſh hot - bed, 


and afterward when fummer is come on may be removed 


into a hot-houſe; or where. that conveniency is wanting, 


mſelves up into the form of a ball, which | 
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ſpaces, which are called holes: they are filled with ſub- 


miners faid to be alive; otherwiſe they are called dead 


parts of England, they frequently run from north to 


MIN 


neceſſary to protect them from the open air, not only on 
account of their tenderneſs, but alſo to keep their leaves 
expanded; in the hot-· houſe they may be kept the winter, 
and the following ſummer they will flower and perfect 
their ſeeds. | 


\ they may be kept under a common glaſs light, it being years . the mines of Potoſi are to this day worked with 


nearly the ſame ſucceſs as at firſt; the gold- mines of 


Cremnitz have been worked almoſt theſe thouſand years; 


and our Corniſh tin-mines are extremely ancient. The 
neat profit of the ſilver alone, dug in the Miſnion filyer. 
mines in Saxony, is ſtill, in the ſpace of eight year, 

J 


MIND, Mens, a thinking intelligent being, otherwiſe computed at a thouſand fix hundred and forty-four mil. 


called ſpirit, in oppoſition to matter or body. See Boh 
and SPIRIT. | | Ep 

T he culture of the human mind is more immediately 
taught in the ſciences of logick and ethicks. See 
LoGick and ETnicks. | 

When the mind, ſays Mr. Locke, turns its view in- 
wards upon itſelf, thinking is the firſt idea that occurs; 
wherein it obferves a great variety of modifications, 
whence it frames to itſelf diſtin ideas. See IDEA. 

MINE, in military affairs, implies a ſubterraneous 

aſſage dug under the wall, or rampart of a fortification, 
with a deſign of blowing it up with gun-powder. 

Mines are either dug within the body of the earth, as 
thofe made by the beſieged to blow up the works of the 
befiegers, before they make a lodgment on the covert- 
way; or in eminences and rifing grounds, as to make a 
breach in the ramparts, &c. or to blow up walls, or 
laſtly, to tear up rocks. 5 | 

T'wo ounces of powder have been found, by experi- 
ment, capable of raiſing two cubick feet of earth: conſe- 
quently 200 ounces, that is 12 pounds 8 ounces, will 
raiſe 200 cubick feet, which 1s only 16 feet ſhort of a 
cubick toiſe, becauſe 200 ounces joined together, have; 
proportionably a greater force than 2 ounces, as being 
an united force. 8885 

All the turnings a minor uſes to carry on his mines, 
and through which he conducts the fauciſſe, ſhould be 
well filled up with earth and dung; and the maſonry in 
proportion to the earth to be blown up, as 3 to 2. The 
entrance of the chamber of the mine ought to be firmly 
thut with thick planks, in the form of a St. Andrew's 
croſs, ſo that the encloſure be ſecure, and the void 
ſpaces ſhut up with dung, or tempered carth. 

MixkE, in natural hiftory, a place under ground, 
where metals, minerals, or even precious ſtones, are dug 
up. As, therefore, the matter dug out of mines is va- 
rious, the mines themſelves acquire various denomina- 
tions, as gold-mines, ſilver-mines, copper- mines, 1ron- 
mines, diamond- mines, falt-mines, mines of antimony, 
of alum, &c. Mines, then, in general, are veins or 
cavities within the earth, whoſe ſides receding from, or 
approaching nearer to cach other, make them of unequal 
breadths in different places, ſometimes forming larger 


ſtances, which, whether metallick or of any other na- 
tare, are called the loads; when the ſubſtances forming 
theſe loads are reducible to metal, the loads are by the 


loads. In Cornwall and Devon, the loads always hold 
their courſe from eaſtward to weſtward ; though in other 


ſouth. The miners report, that the ſides of the load 
never bear in a perpendicular, but conſtantly under-lay, 
either to the north or to the ſouth. The load is fre- 
quently intercepted by the croffing of a vein of earth, or 
ſtone, or ſome different metallick ſubſtance; in which 
caſe it generally happens that one part of the load is 
moved a conſiderable diſtance to the one ſide. This 
tranſient load is by the miners called flooking : and the 
part of the load which is to be moved, is ſaid to be 
= See FLOOKING. - 

According to Dr. Nichols's obſervations upon mines, 
they ſeem to be, or to have been, the channels through 
Which the waters paſs within the earth, and, like rivers, 
have their ſmall branches opening into them, in all di- 


2 


. 


lions, beſides ſeventy-three tons of gold. Many mine; 
have been diſcovered by accident; a torrent firit laid open 
a rich vein of the filver mine at Friberg in Germany, 
ſometimes a violent wind, by blowing up trees; or over. 
turning the parts of rocks, has diſcovered a mine; the 
ſame has happened by violent ſhowers, earthquakes 
thunder, the firing of woods, or even the ſtroke of a 
plough ſhare, or a horſe's hoof. | | | 

But the art of mining does not wait for theſe favour. 
able accidents, but directly goes upon the ſearch and gif. 
covery of ſuch mineral veins, ores, or ſands, as may be 
worth the working for metal. The principal inveſtiga, 
tion and diſcovery of mines depend upon a particular 
ſagacity, or acquired habit of judging from particular 
ſigns, that metallick matters are containef in certain parts 
of the earth, not far below its furtace/ The principal 
figns of a latent metallick vein, ſeem reducible to genera] 
heads, ſuch as, 1. The diſcoyery of certain mineral 
waters. 2. The difcolouration of the trees or graſs of x 


the ground. 4. Therife of warm exhalations, 5. The 
finding of metallick fands, and the like. All which are 
ſo many encouragements for making a ſtricter ſearch near 


the places where any thing of this kind appears ; whence 


rules of practice might be formed for reducing this art to 
a greater certainty, But when no evident marks of a 
mine appears, the {kilful mineraliſt uſually bores into the 
earth, in ſuch places as from ſome analogy of knowledge, 
gained by experience, or by obſerving the ſituation, 
courſe, or-nature of other mines, he judges may contain 
metal; this method of boring we have already given under 
the article Bor1NG. 5 

After this mine is found, the next thing to be conſi- 
dered, is whether it may be dug to advantage, In order 
to determine this, we are duly to weigh the nature of the 
place, and its fituation, as to wood, water, carriage, 
healthineſs, and the like, and compare the reſult with the 
richneſs of the ore, the charge of digging, ſtamping, 
waſhing, and ſmelting. | 

Particularly the form and fituation of the ſpot ſhould 
be well conſidered. A mine muſt either happen, 1. In 
2 mountain, 2. In a hill. 3. In a valley. Or, 4. In 
a flat. But mountains and hills are dug with much 
greater eaſe and convenience, chiefly becauſe the drains 
and burrows, that is the adits or avenues may be here 
readily cut, both to drain the water and to form gang- 
ways for bringing out the lead, &c. In all the four 
caſes we are to look out for the veins which the rains, or 
other accidental thing, may have laid bare; and if ſuch 
a vein be found, it may often be proper to open the mint 
in that place, eſpecially if the vein prove tolerably lage 
and rich; otherwiſe the moſt commodious place for 
ſituation is to be chaſe for the purpoſe, viz. neither 91 3 
Hat, nor on the tops of mountains, but on the ſides, 
The belt fituation for a mine, is a mountainous, woody, 
wholeſome ſpot; of a ſafe eaſy aſcent, and bordering 0 
a navigable river. The places abounding with mine 
are generally healthy, as ſtanding high and avery where 
expoſed to the air; yet ſome places where mines ale 
found, prove poiſonous, and can upon no account, '* 
dug, though ever ſo rich: the way of examining * MM: 
pected place of this kind, is to make experiments ufon 
brutes, by expoſing them to the effluvia or exhalations {0 
find the effects. | 

Devonſhire and Cornwall, where there are agreat many. 
mines of copper and tin, is a very mountainous count] | 
which gives an opportunity in many places to make 2 55 | 
or ſuhterraneous drains, to ſome valley at a diſtance, oy 
which to carry off the water from the mine, Which 9 
wiſe would drown them out from getting the ore. * 
adits are ſometimes carried a mile or two, an avg 5 
vaſt expence, as from 2 to 4000l. eſpecially Kage 


ground is rocky; and yet they find this cheaper 07. 


te to the top! 


| 2 h, 
pf mines Proving highly advantageous for hundreds of Sometimes, indeed, 1 cannot find a le el near enonß, 


place. 3. The finding of pieces of ore on the ſurface of 


hwy - > 


to which an adit may be carried from the very bottom of | 

he mines; yet they find 1t worth while to make an adit 
5 half the height to which the water is to be raiſed, 
thereby ſaving Half the expene® 

MINERAL, in natural hiſtory, in general, denotes 
ſoſfl, and is applied to any. body dug out of the earth, 
In this ſenſe, minerals are divided into two claſſes the 
one fufible and malleable, which are what we properly 
call metals: The other wants theſe two properties, and 
are what we ſtrictly call minerals. L | 58 

MixERAL, in a more accurate ſenſe, denotes a com- 

ound foſſil in which there is ſomething diſcovered, in 
all reſpects like metals, only that it is not malleable, 
joined with ſome other foſſil, as ſalt, ſulphur, ſtone, or 
earth : Such as antimony, cinnabar, biſmuth, &c. . 

Some aſcribe the formation of minerals to the action 
of the ſun without; ſome to the central fire within; and 
ſome think the cold does all by condenſing and congeal- 
ing certain juices of the earth. See METAL. 

The minerals, metals, and ſtones, lie in beds, ever 
ſince the flood, if not from the creation: yet it is highly 
probable they have a faculty of growing in their reſpec- 
tive beds, as Mr. Boyle thinks. Among other inſtances, 
he adds, that, in the foreſt of Dean in Glouceſterſhire, 
the beſt iron, and in the greateſt quantities, are found 
in the old cinders, which they melt over again. This 
ſome impute to the negligence of former melters; but 
Mr. Derham thinks it rather owing to the impregnations 
of the old ore or cinders from the air. | i 

The chymiſts generally take minerals to be nothing 
elſe but imperfe& metals, which, not having arrived at 
maturity, may be perfected by chymical operations; 
which hath given rite to the agreeable, but fatal deluſion 
of ſearching for the philoſopher's ſtone. _ 

MixERAL Vaters, ſuch as ſpring forth from under 
ground, and are found to be impregnated with ſome mi- 
neral matter, as ſalt, ſulphur, vitriol, &c. Of this 
kind are hoi-baths, ſpaws, purging- ſprings, &c. | 

MINEROLOGY, that art which teaches the ways 
of finding, judging, and digging of mines, with the uſes 
of ſalts and earths .for the making of fluxes, in order to 
the aſſaying and ſmelting ores for their metals. | 

MINER VALITA, in Roman antiquity, feſtivals cele- 
brated in honour of Minerva, in the month of March; 
at Which time the ſcholars had a vacation, and uſually 
made a preſent to their maſters, called from this feſtival 
minerval, | | 

MINIATURE, a delicate kind of painting, diſtin- 
guithed from all others by the ſmallneſs of the figures, its 
being performed with dots or points, inſtead of lines; 
by the faintneſs of the colouring; it requiring to be 
e very near: and by its being uſually done on ivory 
or vellum. 
his is the niceſt and moſt tedious of all kinds of paint- 
ing, being performed wholly with the point of the pen- | 
oil: for when the colours are laid on flat without dotting, 
though the figures be ſmall, and the ground either vel- 
lum or paper, it is not called painting in miniature, but 
wathing. There are ſome painters who never uſe any 
ite colour in painting in miniature, but make the ground 
of the vellum ſerve to raiſe their figures; in which caſe the 
leluts appear brightin proportion to the depth and ſtrength 
of the colours of the figures. Others, before they go to 
Work, give the vellum a light waſh with white-lead well 
8 wer and purified. Thoſe colours that have the leaſt | 
went are the beſt and moſt commodious for painting in 
88 5 ; as Carmine, ultramarine, . fine lakes, and 

110 715 e of herbs and flowers; but beſides theſe, | the 
d e 7 are alſo made uſe of, VIZ, vermillion, 
Me ad, brown-red, yellow maſticote, indigo, 1vory- 
ht lamp-black, ſpaniſh-brown, umber, gall-ſtone, 
1 n orpiment, gamboge, na- 
aſhes, flat. Wh er-green, verditer, ſea-green, german 

MINI White, and white- lead. ; 1 
ee mulick, a character of time, equal to two 

ets, or half a ſemi-breve. See CHARACTER: 


IMA Naz Bratt : | : 
dies conſiſt, he the the primary particles of which 


lame with corpuſcles or atoms. 
a NIMUM in mathematicks, denates the leaſt 
1, J attainable in any given caſe. See the article 
XIMUM, n 
NIO 


N, a piece of ordnance, of which there are 


has its bore 3 inches diameter, and is 1000 pounds 
weight; its load is 3+ pounds of powder; its ſhot three 
inches in diameter and 33 pounds weight; its length is 
eight feet, and its level range 12 5 paces. The ordinary 
minion is three inches diameter in the bore and weighs 
about 800 pounds weight. It is ſeven feet long; its 
load 22 pounds of powder; its ſhot near 3 in in 
diameter, and weighs three pounds 4 ounces, and ſhoots 
point-blank 120 paces. | | 
MINISTER, denotes one that ſerves God, the pub- 
lick, or any private perſon. In the reformed church, 
thoſe ordained to preach, and do the other functions of 
the prieſthood, are fimply called miniſters, paſtors, or 
miniſters of the goſpel: and among jeſuits, miniſter 
denotes the perſon next in order to the ſuperior of a houſe. 
MINISTERS of the Altar, thoſe who afſiſt the prieſt at 
the adminiſtration. of the euchariſt. 

MINISTER of State, he to whom a prince intruſts the 


| adminiſtration of his government. 


Foreign MiNisTERs, are the ambaſſadors, envoys, 
agents, or reſidents in the courts of other princes. Of 
theſe there are two kinds, as miniſters of the firſt rank, 
who are called ambaſladors, and envoys. extraordinary ; 
and miniſters of the ſecond rank, who are the ordinary 


character, which the others have not; though ſometimes 
the latter are inveſted with fuller powers than the 
former. | | | 

MINIUM, or ReD-LEAD, a preparation of lead uſed 
both in pharmacy and painting. It is made in the 
following manner: melt lead in a broad earthen veſſel 
unglazed, and ſtir it continually with-a ſpatula till it be 
calcined into a grey powder; this 1s called the calx of 


lead: continue the fire, ſtirring it in the ſame manner, 


and it becomes yellow; in this ſtate it is called maſticot : 
after this put it into a reverberatory furnace and it will 
calcine further, and become of a fine red, which is the 
common minium of red-lead. . Minium is uſed ex- 
ternally on many occaſions. It obtunds the acrimony 
of the humours, allays inflammations, and is excellent 
in cleanfing and healing old ulcers; and on theſe oc- 


caſions, it is uſed in many of the plaſters and ointments 
of the ſhops. | 


as moſt we have: but when prepared, is the moſt de- 
lightful one. Mr. Boyle directs the preparing it as 
follows: put four ounces of it in a quart of rain-water ; 
{tir it, and pour off the water immediately, and let it 
ſettle to the bottom of the cup or glaſs you pour it into; 
decant the clear fluid, and in a day or two you will have 
the colour dry, and extremely fine. | 
MINOR, in law, denotes a perſon under age, or who 
has not arrived at the power of adminiſtering his own af- 
fairs, or the poſſeſſion of his eſtate. Among us, a per- 
ſon is a minor till the age of 21, before which time his 
acts are invalid. Yet, if a patron have a right of ad- 
vowſon, he may preſent at the age of fourteen, and 


may, of himſelf, conſent to any proceſs relating to be- 
neficiary matters. | 


2 « 


Mrxos, in logick, the ſecond propoſition of a ſyllo- 
giſm called alſo the aſſumption. | 

MinoR, in muſick, denotes certain concords which 
are lower than others of the ſame denomination, by a 
leſs ſemi-tone, or 4 commas. Concords that admit of 
a major and Minor, are ſaid to be imperfect. 

MINSTER, anciently denoted the church of a 
monaſtery or convent. | 


MINT, Mentha, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 
equal ſegments at the limb; it has no pericarpium, but 
the ſeeds, which are four in number, are contained in 
the bottom of the cup. 3 
There are various ſpecies of mint, as ſpear-mint, pep- 
per-mint, calimint, orange- mint, curled or criſp-mint, 
water-mint, with ſeveral others of leſs note; but the moſt 
uſeful are the ſpear- mint and pepper-mint, which are ſo 
well known, that a deſcription of them is unneceſſary; 
theſe ſpecies are cultivated in our gardens for culinary an 
medicinal] purpoſes; they are eaſily propagated by parting 
their roots in the ſpring, or by planting cuttings of them 
in the ſummer months. . | 


Wo kinds; the . e 15 
5 E d . 
ol. II. No 5 | and ordinary; the large 3 


Both pepper and ſpear- mint are ſtomachick, cephalick, 
and carminative, excellent in the loſs of appetite, reach- 
Hh . | ings 


reſidents. Thoſe of the firſt rank have a repreſentative 


In painting, red-lead is as heavy and ſtrong a colour 


flower is monopetalous, and divided into four almoſt 
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_ Ings to vomit, as alſo in ſtopping fluxes of the belly; as 
they reſolve coagulated blood, and eaſe the pains of the 
cholick ; and their fragrant ſcent makes them enter into 


many compoſitions as a cephalick: they may be drank 
as tea, either green or dry; but the infuſien ſhould 


be ſtrong. IH 
MINT, the place where the king's money is coined. 


_ Formerly there were mints in moſt cities of England; 


but now the chief mint is in the tower of London. 
Officers of the MIN r, are the warden, who is chief, 
receives the bullion, and overſees all the other officers. 
2. The maſter worker who, receiving the bullion from 
the warden, cauſes it to be melted and delivered to the 
moneyers, and takes it from them, when coined. 3. 
The comptroller who ſees that the money be made to the 
juſt aſſize, and overſees the officers. 4. The affay-maſter 
who weighs the ſilver and gold, if it be ſtandard. 5. The 
auditor who takes all the accounts. 6. The ſurveyor of 
the melting who ſees the filver caſt out, and that it be not 
altered, after it is delivered to the melter, that is, after 
the aſſay- maſter has made trial of it. 7. Theclerk of 
the irons who ſees that the irons are clean and fit to work 
with. 8. Thegraver who engraves the dyes and ſtamps 
for the coinage. . The melters who melt the bullion. 
10. The blanchers who neal or boil and cleanſe off the 
money. 11. The porters who keep the gate of the 
mint. 12. The provoſt of the mint, who provides 
for all the moneyers and overſees them: And, laſtly, 
the moneyers, ſome of which ſhear the money; ſome 
forge it; ſome ſtamp it; and ſome round and mill it. 


See CoINING. 


MIN USCULA, um, printing, denotes the ſmall or 


running letters, as contradiſtinguiſhed from majuſcalæ, 
or capitals. | 5 

MINUTE, in geography and aſtronomy, the Goth 
part of a degree. It is allo called prime or prime-m1- 
nute. The diameter of the fun is ſeen under an angle of 
39 min. in winter, and 31 in ſummer. 

The diviſions of degrees are fractions, whoſe denomi- 
nators increaſe in a ſexagecuple ratio, that 1s, a minute 
is A b, a ſecond - es, Ke. 

In aſtronomical tables, &c. minutes are expreſſed by 
acute accents thus“; ſeconds by two ſuch“; thirds by“. 

MINUTE, in computation of time, denotes the Goth 
part of an hour. | y | 

MixurTE, in architecture, uſually denotes the 6oth, 
ſometimes only the 3oth part of a module. | | 

Mix, alſo denotes a ſhort memoir or haſty 1ketch 
taken of any thing in writing. | 

MIRACLE, is any action, event, or effect, which 
is {uperior to the general and known laws of nature. 
Our Saviour confirmed the doctrine which he taught by 
a train of incontcſtible miracles : they were ſo great in 
their nature, ſo real and ſolid in their proof, ſo divine 
in the manner of performing them by the power of his 
will; fo holy in their end, to confirm a doctrine moſt 
becoming the wiſdom and other glorious attributes of 
God, and for the accompliſhment of the prophecies of 
the 1;/ſi-h, whoſe coming was foretold to be with 
miraculous healing benefits ; that there was the greateſt 
aſſurance, that none without the omnipotent hand of 
God could do them. The magicians performed d1- 
vers wonders in Egypt, but they were outdone by 


| Moſes, to convince the ſpectators, that he was ſent from 


a power infinitely ſuperior to that of evil ſpirits. Real 
miracles can only be produced by creating power, and 
are wrought to give credit to thoſe who are ſent from 
God; and when God permits falſe miracles to be done 
by ſeducers, that would thereby obtain authority and 
credit among men, the deception is not invineible; for 
it is foretold exprefly, to give us warning, that the man 
of fin ſhall come with lying wonders after the working of 
ſatan, 2 Thell. ii. 9. but the heavenly doctrine of the 
goſpel has been confirmed by real miracles, incompa- 
rably greater than all the ſtrange things done to give cre- 


dit to doctrines o poſite to it. 


MIRROUR, Speculum, in catoptricks, any poliſhed 
body, in pervious to the rays of light, and which reflects 
them equally. Mirrours were anciently made of metal; 
but, at preſent, are generally ſmooth plates of glaſs, 
tinned or duickſilvered on the back part, and called 
looking-glailes. The doctrine of mirrours depends 


whoHy on that fundamental law, that the angle of re. 


— 


* 8 : 
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. MIR 
flection is always equal to the angle of incidence, 
E H (plate LVI. fig. 3.) be a concave mirrour, Vin 
vertex, and C the centre of its concavity. Let Ah, 
ray of the ſun's light incident on the point E, and 1 
EC, which will be perpendicular to the mirrour in the 
point E; make the angle C EF equal to the angle AEC 
then ſhall E F be the reflected ray. Thus alſo HF vil 
be the reflected ray of the incident one DH, at an equal 
diſtance on the other fide of the axis BV. If now the 
points E and H be taken very near the vertex V, yt 
ſhall have EF, or HF, very nearly equal to FV; by 
EF=FC; therefore FV=FC==/CV... That 15 the 
focal diſtance F V of parallel rays will be at the diſtane 
of half the radius CV of the concavity of the mirrgy; 
from the vertex V, in the axis B V. e 

After the ſame manner a convex mirrour is ſheyn th 
reflect the rays AE, DH, (fg. 4.) into EF, HF, ai 
they came diverging from a point F in the axis Cy 
which is half the radius EV, diſtant from the vertex v 
But ſince the rays do not actually come at, or from the 
focus /, it is called the imaginary or virtual focus. Pr. 
rallel rays falling directly on a plane ſpeculum are reflected 
back upon themſelves; if they fall obliquely, they are 
reflected in the ſame angle, and parallel as they fell. 
Hence there is no ſuch thing, properly ſpeaking, as 
focus belonging to a plane ſpeculum, neither real nor 
virtual. The focus P, or , of parallel rays, is called 
the ſolar focus; becauſe in that the image of the ſun i; 
formed, and of all objects very remote. But the focus 
of any object ſituated near the mirrour will have its 
diſtance from the vertex more or leſs than half the 
radius ; the rule in all cafes being as follows : Multiply 
the diſtance of the object into the radius of the mirrour, 
and divide the product by the ſum of the radius and 
twice the diſtance of the object; the quotient will be the 
focal diſtance of a convex mirrour. Again for a concave 
mirrour, the ſame product of the radius into the diſtance 
of the object, divided by the difference of radius and 
twice the diſtance of the object, will give the focal dil- 
tance VF or Vf And here we are to obſerve, that, 
as twice the diſtance of the object, is leſs or greater 
than the radius, ſo the focus will be poſitive or ne- 
gative, that is, behind the glaſs or before it. 

The image of the object is formed in the focus proper 
to its diſtance: and, ſince the writers on opticks demon- 
ſtrate that the angles under which the object O B (g. 5.) 
and its image I W are ſeen from the centre or vertex 
of the mirrour C are always equal, it follows, that the 
image I W will be always in proportion to the object 
O B, as the focal diſtance VF to the obje&'s diltance 
G V. The poſition of the object will be always ered at 
a poſitive focus, or behind the ſpeculum ; diminiſhed by 
a convex, and magnified by a concave one. · Hence, fince 
a convex has but one, viz, an affirmative focus, ſo it can 
never magnify any object, howſoever poſited before 1. 
The poſition of the image in a negative focus, or that 
before the glaſs, will be ever inverted ; and, if nearer tue 
vertex than the centre C, it will be leſs; if further from 
it, it will be greater than the object; but in the centre tt 
will be equal to the object, and ſeem to touch it. The 
image formed by a plane ſpeculum is erect; large 35 the 
life; at the ſame apparent diſtance behind the glals 3 
the object is before it; and on the ſame ſide of the glaſs 
with the object. Thoſe properties render this ſort 0 
mirrour of molt common uſe, viz. a looking-glals. 
the rays fall directly, or nearly ſo, on a plane . 
and the object be opaque, there will be but on? * 
image formed, or at leaſt be viſible ; and that Þy 
ſecond ſurface of the ſpeculum, and not by me 7 
through which the rays do moſt of them paſs. 8 
the object be luminous, and the rays fall very e 
on the ſpeculum, there will be more than one 5 — | 
formed, to an eye placed in a proper poſition y v6 
them. The firſt image being formed by the firſt ſu 3 by 
will not be ſo bright as the ſecond, which 1s forme . 
the ſecond ſurface. The third, fourth, &c. me 0 
produced by ſeveral reflexions of the rays 2 x 
two ſurfaces of the ſpeaulum; and, ſince ſome 0 ah 
loſt by each reflection, the images from the _ , 
appear ſtill more faint and obſcure, to the eie 1 

or tenth, which can ſcarcely be diſcerned at all. ous ol. 

MISDEMEANOR, in law, fignifics Hanf | 
fence or fault, particularly in the execution ot a 


4 


he? 
MISEN, 


WH 
MISEN, or MIZ EN, in a ſhip. SeeMI1ZEN. 
MISERERE Mer, in medicine, the name by which 
ſome call the iliack paſſion. 5 wy 
VI SERICORDIA, mercy, in law, an arbitrary 
amerciament or puniſhment impoſed on any perſon for 
an offence; the entry whereof is always ideo in miſeri- 
cordia. If a man be unreaſonably amerced in a court not 
of record, as a court-baron, &c. there is a writ called 
maderata miſericordia, directed to the lord or his bailiff, 
commanding them to take moderate amerciaments. 
MISFEASANCE, in law, a miſdeed or treſpals. 
--MISNA, Miſchna, a part of the Jewiſh talmud, 
which conſiſts of various. traditions of the Jews, and 
explanations of ſeveral paſſages of ſcripture. The miſna 
contains the text; and the gemara, which is the ſecond 
art of the talmud, contains the commentaries. The 
miſna is written in a much purer ſtile, and is not near 
fo full of dreams and viſions as the gemara. | 

MISNOMER, in law, a- wrong name, or the uſing 
one name for another. | | 

MISPRISION, in law, denotes a neglect or overſight. 

M1sPRISION of Clerks, a neglect of clerks in writing 
or keeping records; by which no procels ſhall be annulled 
or diſcontinued. ; ; 

M15PRISION of Treaſon, a negligence in not revealing 
treaſon, where a perſon knows it to be committed ; for 
which the offenders are to ſuffer impriſonment during 
the king's pleaſure, and to loſe their goods, and the profit 
of their lands during their hves. 

MisPRITISION of Felony, is only finable by the juſtices 
before whom the party 1s attainted. | 

MISLETOE, wicum, in botany, a genus of the 
dioecia tetrandria claſs of plants, without any flower, 
petals, or ſtamina there being only four antheræ, which 

row to the cup: the fruit is naturally a ſnow-white 
round berry, full of a viſcous juice, and containing a 
ſingle cordated feed. Miſletoe grows on the trunks and 
branches of trees, as the apple, plumb, whitethorn, &c. 
and is eſteemed an excellent medicine in epilephes, 'and 
other nervous diſorders. 

MIZEN, the aftmoſt or hindmoſt ſtanding fail in a 
ſhip of three maſts. We ſay ſtanding fail, becauſe there 
can occaſionally be ſet ſeveral flying fails behind it, as 
the driver, ringſail, &c. The mizen is in ſhape a fort 
of trapezium or oblong, peaked or ſloped at the upper 
end. It is ſometimes faſtened above to a gaff, and ſome- 
times to a yard; the gaff only reaches unto the maſt, 
but the yard croſſes the maſt at oblique angles, the lower 
end reaching almoſt down to the deck. 

Mizen-MasrT, the maſt on which the mizen is faſ- 
tened, which 1s the aftmoſt or hindermoſt in the ſhip. 

Mizex-Sai/, that belonging to the mizen-yard. 

MISSIONARY, an eccleſiaſtick who is ſent by the 
Chriſtian church into Pagan countries, to convert the 
natives to Chriſtianity. Among all the Chriſtian com- 

munions, the church of Rome has ever been the moſt 
zealous in making proſelytes; there are, in France and 
other Popiſh countries, ſeveral congregations of miſſio- 
narics, whoſe principal end is to be employed on miſſions, 
and to inſpire into the young clerks the ſpirit of piety and 
gevotion, which is neceſſary for the worthy diſcharge of 
their miniſtry, / | 

MISSIVE, {@nething ſent to another, 

letter on buſineſs. i 
MIST, the ſame with fog. See Foo: | 
MIS V, in natural hiſtory, a vitriolick mineral, which 

principally differs from the chalcitis, in that it contains 

- cupreous vitriol, but only that of iron. See Cr aL- 
TIS. | 


MITE, a ſmall coin, formerly current, which was 


particularly a 


equal to a third of a farthing. It alſo denotes a ſmall 


Weight among the moneyers, which is equal to the 20th 
part of a grain, and is divided into 24 doits. 
MITHRIDATE, Mithridatium, in pharmacy, an 
antidote in form of an electuary, chiefly againſt poiſon. 
aer bar. of the capital officinals, conſiſting of a vaſt 
e ye of ingredients, many of which might have been 
5 0 eft out, as they bear no affinity to the main deſign 
it * whole, It would. make a much better medicine, 
1. otter ingredients of the right intention were pro- 
* Ny increaſed, ſo as to make the opium ſtill bear 
Ame proportion to the whole. Mithridate is greatly 


uled as a cordial, an opiate, and a ſudorifick. Its doſeſ and not to truit to bare deſign or draught. 


2 


ſ 


ſame as the ingredients that compoſe them, ſuch as 


is from one ſcruple to two drachms, and is a much better 
medicine, as a cordial and alexipharmick, than the Ve- 
nice treacle. | TY | ; | 

MITRAL VALVEs, Valoulæ Mitrales, in anatomy, 
certain valves in the heart. See HEART. 1 
MITRE, Mitra, an ornament worn on the head by 
biſhops, and certain abbots, on particular occafions. 

M1TRE, in architecture, among the workmen denotes 
an angle, that is exactly 45*. If the angle be the quarter 
of a right angle, they call it a half-mitre. To deſcribe 
theſe angles they have a mitre-ſquare with which they 
ſtrike mitre-lines on their quarters or battens ; and for 
diſpatch have a mitre-box made of two picces of wood, 
each about an inch thick; one nailed upright on the 
edge of the other; the upper piece hath the mitre-lines 
ſtruck upon it on both fides, and a kerf to direct the ſaw 
in cutting ſuch joints readily, by only applying the piece 
into this box. | | 

MIT TIMUS, in law, a writ by which records are 
ordered to be transferred from one court to another, 
ſometimes immediately as out of the King's Bench into 
the Exchequer, and fometimes by a certiorari into Chan- 
cery, and from thence by a mittimus into another court. 
It alſo denotes a precept in writing directed by a juſtice 
of peace to a gaoler for the receiving and. fafe keeping a 
tclon or ſome other offender. 2 

MIX TI Bop, in philoſophy, that which is com- 
pounded of divers elements or principles,” whereby it 
ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from ample or elementary, as 
conſiſting of one principle only. The ſchool-men diſ- 
tinguiſh mixt bodies into perfect and. imperfect. Perfect 
mixts are the claſs of animated bodies, where the ele- 
ments they are compoſed of are transformed by a perfect 
mixture, ſuch as plants, beaſts, and men. Imperfect are 
jnanimate bodies, the forms of which continue ſtill the 

g me- 

teors, minerals, metals, &c. 


MNEMO NICK, ſomething relating to the memory. 
See MEMORY. e N 

MNIUM, in botany, a genus of the cryptogamia 
muſci claſs. The anthera is operculated ; and the capi- 
tulum of the female is naked, and duſty. There are 
18 ſpecics, ſeven of which are natives of Britain. 

MoOAR-LovRE, in huſbandry, a fort of blight, 
which happens mottly on light land, from the earth's 
ſinking away from the roots, ſo that the plants fall down 
to the carth. To remedy this, they turn a ſhallow fur- 
row againſt the rows, when they are ſtrong enough to 
bear it, and when the mould is fine and dry; for then, 
the motion of the ſtalks by the wind, will cauſe ſuch 
earth to run through the rows, and ſettle about the roots, 
and cover them. | | 

MOAT, or Dic, in fortification, a deep trench 
dug round the rampart of a fortified place, to prevent ſur- 
prizes. The brink of the moat, next the rampart, is called 
the ſcarpe; and the oppoſite one, the counter-ſcarpe. 

MOBILE, or PrimMum MOBILE, theninth ſphere - 
in the Ptolemaick Syſtem of Aſtronomy. 

MODE, Modus, in philoſophy, denotes the manner 
of a thing's exiſtence, which is twofold, viz. ſimple or 
mixed. Simple modes are only combinations. of the 


ſame ſimple idea: thus by adding units together, in 


diſtinct ſeparate collections, we come by all the ſeveral 
modes of numbers, as a dozen, a ſcore, a thouſand, &c. 
Mixed modes, on the contrary, are compounded of 
ſimple ideas of different kinds, as beauty, which conſiſts 
in a certain compoſition of colour and figure, cauſing 
delight in the beholder : ſuch alſo is theft, which is the 
concealed change of the poſſeſſion of a thing, without 
the conſent of the proprietor. | CENT 
Monde, in mufick, is defined to he a particular manner 
of conſtituting the octave; or it is the melodious conſtitu- 
tion of the octave; as 1t conſiſts of ſeven eſſential ſounds, 
beſides the key or fundamental. Sec Oc r Av. 
MODEL, in a general ſenſe, an original pattern, 

propoſed for any one to copy or imitate. This word is 
particularly uſed in building, for an artificial pattern 
made in wood, ſtone, plaſter, or other matter, with all 
its parts and proportions, in order for the better con- 
ducting and executing ſome great work, and to give an 
idea of the effect it will have in large. In all great build- 
ings, it is much the ſureſt way to make a model in relievo, 
There are 
alſo 


alſo models for the building of ſhips, and for extraordi- ' MOHAIR, in commerce, theheir of king ok _ 
nary ſtair-caſes, &c. | | 


aſes, 33 | ; frequent about Angoura, in Turkey; the inhabitants ot 
They alſo uſe models in painting and ſculpture ;| which city are all employed in the manufactures * pat 
whence, in the academies, they give the term model to|blets, made of this hair. | | 6 
a naked man or woman, diſpoſed in ſeveral poſtures to] MOINEAU, in fortification, is a flat baſtion raiſed 
give an opportunity to the ſcholars to deſign him in va-|between two other baſtions, when a re- entering ang| 
rious views and attitudes. i before a curtin is too long. The moineau is entre 
MODERATOR, in the ſchools, the perſon who] joined to the curtin, but it is ſometimes leparated from 
preſides at a diſpute, or in a publick afſembly : thus, | it by a foſs, in which caſe it is called a detached baſtion 
the preſident of the annual aſſembly of the church of The moineau is not raiſed ſo high as the works of the 
Scotland, is ſtiled moderato. lace, becauſe it ought to be expoſed to the fire of th 
MODERN, in a general ſenſe, ſomething new, or of] place in caſe the enemy ſhould lodge themſelves in it. 
our time, in oppoſition to what 1s antique or ancient. MOISTURE, a term ſometimes uſed to denote ani. 
MODIFICATION, in philoſophy, that which mo- mal fluids, the juices of plants, or dampneſs of the ar 
UWiies a thing, or gives it this or that manner of being. | or other bodies. | 
 MODILLIONS, in architecture, are ornaments in| Kadical MoisTuRE, among phyſicians, ſignifies 3 
the corniche of the Ionick, Corinthian, and compoſite] vital fluid, which nouriſhes and maintains lite. as o 
columns. The modillions are little inverted conſoles] does a lamp. | | 
or brackets, like an 8, under the ſoffit of the corniche,, MOLARES, or DenTEs-Mor ares, in anatom 
ſeeming to ſupport the projecture of the larmier, though | the large teeth, called in Engliſh, grinders. V 
really no other than ornaments. The modillion is| MOLE, Talpa, in zoology, makes a genus of qua. 
ſometimes called mutule; though the mutule be peculiar| drupeds, of the order of the feræ, thus characteriſcd 
to the Dorick order, and the modillion to the higher the feet are formed like hands, and calculated for die. 
orders. Modillions ſhould be placed over the middle of ging; and it has no external ears. Of this genus — 
the column: they are particularly uſed in the Corinthian are two ſpecies: 1. The common mole, a well known 
order, where they are enriched with ſculpture. The little animal, of a bluiſh black colour; very miſchievous 
inter-modillions or diſtances between them depend on | to the farmers, by throwing up the ground of their paſ- 
the intercolumniations, which oblige the modillions to | tures. 2. The pointed tail-leſs mole, ſomewhat laroer 
be made of a certain length and breadth, to render the than the common kind: it is of a mixed colour, in 
intervals perfect ſquares. They ſhould be ſo adjuſted, | which a purpliſh and yellowiſh tinge ſeem the prevailing 
as that, when the orders are placed over one another, | ones. It is a native of Aſia, and lives under ground 
there be the ſame number in the upper as in the lower like the common mole. 1 
order, and that they fall perpendicularly over each other, Mor, Als carnea, in medicine, a maſs of fleſhy - 
Modillions are alfo uſed under the corniches of pedi- | matter, of a ſpherical figure, generated in the uterus, or 
ments, which ſome would have to repreſent purlins, and | womb, and ſometimes miſtaken for a child. Its fize is 
thoſe at the eaves, rafters. Daviler rather takes them | various, from that of a large nut to that of a fetus, 
for a kind of inverted conſoles or corbels. | Some moſes are ſoft and ſpongy, and others membra- 
MODIUS, in antiquity, a kind of dry meaſure] neous, with a cavity in the middle. Sometimes they 
among the Romans for ſeveral forts of grain. It con- are filled with ſerous matter, and: ſometimes with 
tained 32 heminæ, or 16 ſextaries, or + of the amphora, | hydatides. 1 | 
equivalent to the Engliſh peck. | Morxs, Moles, is a maflive work of large ſtones laid 
MODULATION, in muſick, the art of keeping in| in the ſea by means of cofferdams, extending before a 
and occaſionally changing the key, and returning to it] port, either to defend the harbour from the impetuoſity 
again without offence to the ear. As to the manner in|of the waves, or to prevent the. paſſage of ſhips without 
which the modulation from one key to another may be] leave. | 
performed, ſo that the tranſition may be eaſy, no preciſe MOLLUGO, baſtard-madder, in botany, a plant 
ws rules can be fixed; for though it be chicfly performed | of the triandria-trigynia claſs, without any flower petals, 
11 : by the help of the ſeventh g of the key into which the Its fruit is a capſule of a ſomewhat oval figure, with. 
harmony is to be changed, whether it be flat or ſharp ; j three cells, in each of which there is a number of kid- 
b yet the manner of doing it is ſo extenſive, as no rules | ney-ſhaped feeds. It is ſaid to have the ſame medicinal 
5 | can circumſcribe. It may in general be conceived thus : | virtues as madder. | | . = 
| The ſeventh g in either a ſharp or flat key is the third] MOLOSSES, in commerce, the thick fluid matter We 
| g to the fifth F of the key, by which the cadence in the| remaining after the ſugar is made, reſembling firup. vc = 
4 key is chiefly performed; and, by being only a ſemi-[SuUGaR. ” | 
tone.under the key, is thereby the moſt proper note to] MOLOSSUS, in Greek and Latin poetry, a foot 
lead into it. Inſomuch that the ſeventh g is never heard | compoſed of three long ſyllables, as delectant. 
| = in any of the parts, but the ear expects the key ſhould || MOLTA, or MoLTurAa, a toll or duty formerly 
' = ſucceed it; for, whether it be uſed as a third of a fixth, [paid by vaſſals to their lord, for grinding their corn 1 
\. "= it always affects us with ſo imperfect a ſenſation, that] his mill. AY 
uf | we naturally expect ſomething more perfect to follow, | « MOLTING, the change of feathers, hairs, or horns, 
1 which cannot be more eaſily accompliſhed than by the] in birds and beaſts. | : 
1 ſmall interval of a ſemi-tone, to paſs into the perfect! MOMENT, in the doctrine of time, an inſtant, 0! - 
f harmony of the key. | | . | the moſt minute and indiyiſible part of duration. Ser 
MODULE, in architecture, a certain meaſure for | the article TIME. | 
regulating the proportions of columns, and the {ſymmetry Strictly ſpeaking, however, a moment ought not do 
or diſtribution of the whole building. Architects uſually | be conſidered as any part of time, but only as the term” 
chuſe the diameter or ſemi- diameter of the bottom of the | nation or limit thereof. | | 
column for their module; and this they ſubdivide into} MoMENT, in the doctrine of infinites, denotes tlie 
parts or minutes. There are two ways of determining ſame with infiniteſimal, or what is defined to be an I 
the proportions of buildings; the firſt by a fixed ſtan- phnitely ſmall quantity. | | wy bY 
dard meaſure, which is uſually the diameter of the IFwer| MOMENT UM, in mechanicks, ſignifies the __ 
part of the column, called a module, ſubdivided into | with impetus, or the quantity of motion in a i. 
ſixty parts, called minutes. In the ſecond there are no body; which is always equal to the quantit) of 2 * 
minutes nor any certain diviſion of the module; but it | multiplied into the velocity; or, which is the ſame thing, 
is divided occaſionally into as many parts as are judged [it may be conſidered as a rectangle under the quantiij 


Both theſe manners, according to Perrault, | matter and velocity. See Mor TON. — bo⸗ 
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| j neceſſary. | 

15 have been practiſed by the ancient, as well as modern] MOMORDICA, the WII p f planb 

1 architects; but the ſecond, which was that chiefly uſed tany, a genus of the moncecia-ſyngeneſia claſs o Ds: 
with a monopetalous flower, divided into five (eg 


This 


3 8 


among the ancients, he thinks preferable. | | | 
MOGULS, or MoncuLs, hoards or tribes of va-| the fruit is an apple, burſting open with grea 


rant Tartars, on the north of India, from whom the] and containing a number of compreſſed ſeeds. 
; moguls or ſovereigns of India, as well as of the Uſbeck- | genus comprehends the momordica and luffa = 
Tartars, are deſcended. 755 | nefort, and the elaterium of Boerhaave ; at 
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of his court. 
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aterium of the ſhops, a violent purge, is the fruit of 


this plant. 15 8 1 A + | N 

DELPHIA, in botany, a claſs of plants, the 
F ONE order, ſo called becauſe the ſtamina of the 
ypc are ſo interwoven as to form one body - Or ra- 


ther, | becauſe 


05 ANDRIA, in botany, a claſs of plants, the 


firſt in order, with only one ſtamen, or male part in 
each flower. The monandria are ſubdivided into two 
orders, which are denominated monandria- monogynia, 
and monandria-digynia, according as they contain one 


{tyles, 5 75 
l in botany, a genus of plants, with a 


monopet N . ; 
3 ji four in number, roundiſh, and contained in the 


f the cup. | 
5950 N ASTERY, a convent, or houſe built for the 
reception and entertainment of monks, mendicant friars, 
or nuns, whether it be an abbey, priory, &c. 4 
MONASTICK, ſomething belonging to monks, Seę 

icle MONK. EO a 

MONDAY, Dies Lune, the ſecond day of the week, 
ſo called as being anciently ſacred to the moon, q, d. 
moon-day. | 
"MONEY, Moneta, a piece of matter, commonly 
metal, to which publick authority has affixed a certain 
value and weight to ſerve as a medium in commerce. 
Money is uſually divided into real and 1maginary. 
Real money includes all coins, whether gold, filver, cop- 
per, or the like; ſuch as guineas, crowns, piſtoles, pieces 


« 


of eight, ducats, &c. Imaginary money, or money of 


account, is that which has never exiſted, or, at leaſt, 
which does nat exiſt in real ſpecie; but is a denomina- 
tion invented or retained ta facilitate the ſtating of ac- 
counts, by keeping them ſtill on a fixed footing, not to 
be changed like current coins, which the authority of 
the ſovereigns ſometimes raiſes or Jowers according to 
the exigencies of the ſtate, of which kinds are pounds, 
livres, marks, maravedes, &c. 
MONEYERS, MoNEVORS, or MoNIERSs, officers 
of the mint, who work and coin gold and filver money, 
and anſwer all waſte and charges. | 


MONITORY LerTrEexs, are letters of warning and | 


admonition, ſent from an eccleſiaſtical. judge, upon in- 
formation of ſcandals and abuſes, within the cqgnizance 
MONK, a perſon who wholly dedicates himſelf to the 
ſervice of religion, in ſome monaſtery, under the direc- 
uon of ſome particular ſtatutes and rules. The moſt 
probable account of the original of the monks is, that in 
the Decian perſecution, in the middle of the third cen- 
tury, many perſons in Egypt, to avoid the fury of the 
Horm, fled to the neighbouring defarts and mountains, 
where they not only found a ſafe retreat, but alſo more 
ume and liberty to exerciſe themſelves in acts of piety 
and divine contemplations; which ſort of life became fo 
agreeable, that when the perſecution was over, they re- 
fuled to return to their habitations again, chooſing rather 
to continue in thoſe cottages and cells, which they had 
made for themſelves in the wilderneſs, From that time 
to the reign of Conſtantine, monachiſm was confined to 
the hermits or anachorets, who lived in priyate cells in 
the wilderneſs; but when Pachomius had erected mo- 
naſteries, other countries preſently followed the example. 
MONOCHORD, a muſical inſtrument, compoſed 
of one itring, to try the variety and proportion of mu- 
_ ſounds. The ancient monochord conſiſted of a rule 
divided and ſubdivided into divers parts, whereon there 
N a ſtring 1 well ſtretched upon two bridges, at 
Wii la n the middle was 2 moveahle bridge, 
dvi mMagas, whereby, in, applying it to the different 
2 of the line, the ſounds were found to be in the 
3 1 to one another, as the diviſions of the 
a bridge were. It is called the harmonical 
acuteneſs of G meaſure the degrees of gravity and 
8 ODE, in ancient poetry, A mournfyl kind of 
* ON oy a perſon all alone to give vent to his grief. 
of dl A, in botany, one of Linnæus's claſſes 
and forms) 15 twenty-firſt in order; in which the male 
1 © 2Owers are placed ſeparately on the ſame plant, 


the ſtamina are connected, or coaleſce at 


alous flower, the rim of which 1s ringent : the 


Of the plants belonging to this claſs, ſome have only ' 
one ſtamen, and others have three, four, five, ſix, -or - 
more ſtamina; whence the ſubordinate orders of mo- 
noecia- monandria, monoecia-triandria, &c. others again 
are monadelphous,: others ſynganeſipus, and others gy- 
nandrous. M 1 I 60 1 
MONOGRAM, a character or cypher, compoſed of 
one, two, or more letters, interwoven; being a kind of 
abbreviation of a name, anciently uſed as a ſeal, badge, 
arms; Kc. | 
MONOLOGUE, a dramatick ſcene, in which a 
perſon appears alone on the ſtage, and ſpeaks to himſelf. 
+ MONOMIAL, in algebra, a root or quantity, that 
has only one name or member, as a b, aab, &c. A mo- 
nomial may be either rational or irrational. | 
MONOPETALOUS, in botany, is applied to 
flowers that have only one undivided leaf. | 
MONOPOLY, in commerce, denotes when a per- 
ſon makes himſelf ſole maſter of a commodity, manu- 
facture, &c. in order to enhance the price thereof. There 
are two kinds of monopoly, when a perſon buys up 
corn, &c. to retail it again at an advanced price; op 
when a patent is procured, prohibiting any other perſon 
to ſell a certain commodity. but the patente. 
MONOPTERE, in architecture, a kind of temple, 
round, and withoyt walls, having a dome ſupported by 
columns, | — | | | 
 MONQPTOTON, in grammar, a noun that has 
only one caſe, as inficias. - 
MONOPYRENEOUS, in hotany, ſuch fruit as 
contains only one ſeed or kernel. | | 
MONORHYME, a piece of poetry, in which all 
the verſes end with the ſame rhyme. _ | | 
MONOSTICH, an epigram that cogſiſts of only one 
ſingle verſe. | Fo 
MONOSYLLABRLE, in grammar, a word that con- 
ſiſts of only one ſyllable, and is compoſed of either one 
ar more letters pronounced at the ſame time. 
MONOTHELIIJ Es, a ſect of Chriſtians in tlie ſe- 
venth century, ſo called from their maintaining that, 
though there were two natures in Jefus Chriſt, the hu- 
man and divine, there was but one will, which was the 


| divine. 


MONOTONY, an uniformity of ſound, or a fault 
in pronunciation, when a long ſeries of words are deli- 
vered in one unvaried tone. 
MONSOON, in phyſiology, a ſpecies of trade-yind, 
in the K. Indies, which for fix months blows conſtantly 
the ſame way, and the contrary way the other ſix months, 
See WinD, | 
MONSTER, Monstrum, in general, denotes any 
production that deviates from the ſpecies to which it be- 
longs, whether with reſpect to the number or diſpoſition 
of its parts; in which ſenſe, a man with fix fingers on 
each hand, or ſix toes on each foot, is a monſter. But 
the term monſter ſeems to be chiefly applied to ſuch 
productions as deviate very much from the ordinary 


courle of nature. | 

MONSTRANS de Droit, a writ iſſuing. out of 
Chancery, for reſtoring .a perſon to lands or tenements 
that are his by right, though found in the poſſeſſion of 
anather lately dead. | EE RT PR PEPE 
 MONSTRAVERUNT, a writ which lies for a 
tenant whe holds by free charter in ancient demeſne, 
upon being diſtrained for the payment of any ſervice 
contrary to the liberty he either does or ought to enjoy. 
MON TH, Aenſis, the twelfth part of a year. 
There are divers kinds of years and months, according 
to the particular luminary, by whoſe revolutions they 
are determined, and the particular purpoſes for which- 
they are deſtined, as ſolar months, Iunar months, civil 
eine Foy . | : 
Solar MonTas, is the ſpace pf time wherein the ſun 
moves through an entire ſign of the ecliptick. Hence, 
the ſolar moaths will be unequal ; ſince the ſun is longer 
in paſſing through the ſummer ſigns than thoſe of the 
winter. But as he travels through all the twelve in 365 
days, 5 hours, 49 minutes, the quantity of a mean 
month will be had by dividing that number by 12. 
On this principle the quantity of a ſolar month will be 


found 30 days, 10 hours, 29, minutes, 5 ſeconds. 
Lunar MonTHs, are ejtker ſynodical periedical of 
illuminative, 5 95 | 


Or rat 1 di I 
her on different ſtalks growing from the ſame root. 


or. II. No. 50. 
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Hrſt monuments among the antients were their tomb- 
Such as were ſquare in their baſe, and equally |. 


the one direct, and the other indirect. 
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Lunar ſynodical MoxTH, lunar month, or funation, | animal is 4 living thing; every man is an animal : there 
33 bor 


is the ſpace of time between two conjunctions of the 


moon with the ſun, or betwixt two new moons. This 
month, according to mean motion, is 29 days, 12 hours, | 


7 Hp 


. 

44, 3, I1 OO I. | | of, fy : 
Lunar periodical MonTH, the fpace of time wherein 

the moon makes her revolution through the zodiack, or 


| 


wherein ſhe returns to the ſame point. This month, -ac- | 
cording to mean motion, is 27 days, 7 hours, 43%, 8“. 


j 


The antient Romans made uſe of lunar months, that 
alternately conſiſted of 29 and 30 days. They had 
three terms in each month, viz. calends, nones, and ides. 
Tunur illuminative MonTH, the ſpace from the firſt! 
time of the moon's appearance after a new moon, to her 
firſt appearance after the new. moon following. The 
quantity of this month it not always the ſame. By this 
the Turks and Arabs compute their time. . 


Aſtronomical or natural Mo x TH, is that meaſured by / 
conjugating verbs, according to the different actiohs r 


ſome exact interval correſponding to the motion of the 
ſun or moon, as the ſolar and lunar months. 

Civil or common Mo N T H, an interval of a certain num- 
ber of whole days, approaching nearly to the quantity 
of ſome aſtronomical month, either ſolar or lunar. | 

Civil lunar MonTHs, conſiſt alternately of 29 and 30 
days: ſo that two of theſe months will be equal to two 
aſtronomical ones, abating for the odd minutes: and, 
conſequently, the new moon will be hereby kept to tlie 
firſt. day of each ſuch civil monthfor a long time together. 
However, to make them keep conſtant pace together, 
at the end of each 948 months, a month of 29 days muſt 
be added; or elſe every 33d month muſt confiſt of thirty 
days. This month was in uſe among the Jews, Greeks, 
Romans, till the time of Julius Cæſa. 

Civil ſolar Mo Hs, are to conſiſt alternately of 30 
and 31 days, except one month, which, for every fourth 
year, ſhould conſiſt of 30 days, and the other years 29. 
This form was introduced by Julius Cæſar. Under 
Auguſtus, the Sextilis or 6th month was denominated 
Auguſtus in honour of him; and, to make the com- 
pliment ſtill greater, à day was added thereto, fo that it 


now conſiſted of 31 days: to make up for which a day g. 2. 
That the ſurface of the moon is not ſmooth or even, 


5 
I 
Pa 


was taken from February, fo that henceforward it had 
only 28 days, and every third year 29, though before it 
commonly conſiſted of 29. 

Philoſophical Mo x TH, in chymiſtry, the ſpace of 40 
days and nights. 1 

MON T Pagnote, in fortification,” an eminence where 
perſons poſt themſelves out of the reach of cannon, to ſee 
a camp, ſiege, battle, &c. without , being expoſed to 
danger: it is alſo called the poſt of the invulnerable. 


MONUMENT, in architecture, a building deſtined | 


to preſerve the memory of fomething remarkable, ſuch 
as a triumphal arch, mauſoleum, pyramid, &. The 


ſtones. | 
deep throughout their whole length, the Greeks called 


dg: hence were derived. our ſquare pilaſters or At- dark fides next the ſun, and their oppo 
tick columns. They called thoſe 5a, which, being 


round in their baſe, ended in a point at top: hence di- 
miniſhed columns. Pyramids were thoſe ſquare at the 
foot, terminating in a point at top, in manner of a fu- 
neral pile. And obeliſks were thoſe whoſe baſes were 
more in length than breadth, and which roſe gradually 
diminiſhing to a very great height, like the ſpits for 
roaſting the fleſh of their ſacrifice, called obeli, gear.” 
The monument, in London, 1s a magnificent pillar, 
erected by order of parliament, in memory of the burn- 
ing of the city, anno 1666, in the very place where the 
fire begun. It is of the Dorick order, 202 fect high from 
the ground, 15 feet in diameter; all of ſolid Portland 
ſtone, with: a ſtair-cafe in the middle of black marble. 
The pedeſtal is 21 feet ſquare, and 40 high, the front 
being adorned with curious baſſo relievos, and in- 
ſcriptions, &c. which denote the purport of its 
erection. | 1 e BST ue 4 


_ MOOD, Slhgi/tick Moon, in logick, a proper diſ- 


poſition of the ſeveral propoſitions of a ſyllogiſm in re- 
ſpect of quantity and quality : that is, ſuch wherein the 
antecedent being true, the conſequent, in virtue of the 
form, cannot be falſe. There are two kinds of moods; 


Direct Moov, is that wherein the concluſion is drawn 


þ 


fore, every man 1s a living thin. 


Indirect Moop, that wherein the concluſion folloy, 
from the premiſſes not immediately, but by means of 

corwerſion, as every animal is a living thing; er : 
man is an animal; therefore, ſome living thing is a man 
There ate 14 direct moods, belonging to the firſt figure. 


4 to the 2d, and 6 to the 3d. . They are denoted by to 
many artificial words, viz. 1. Barbara, celarent, qi; 
ferioque. 4. Baralip, celantes, 'dabitis, fapiſmo fit, 


ſom. 2. Ceſare, cameſtres, feſtino, baroco- 2. Das 
rapti, ſelapton, difamis, datiſi, bocardo, feriſon; Each 
word confriſts of three fyllables, denoting the three pro. 


oſitions of a ſyllogiſm, as major, minor, and con. 


* 


|ctufion. The vowel A denotes an univerſal afftrmativ 


propoſition; E an univerſal negative; I a particular 


affirmative ; and O a particular negative. 


Moop, in grammar, denotes the different manners of 


affections to be expreſſed, as ſhewing; commandine 
87 


4 


wiſhing, &c. Hence ariſe 5 moods, the indicative, im. 


perative, optati ve, ſubjunctive, and infinitive. 


* 


MOON, Luna, ), in aſtronomy,” a fatellite, or 
ſecondary planet, always attendant on our earth. A 
tronomers have drawn the face of the moon, accord. 
ing as it 18 ſeen with the beſt teleſcopes ; for which we 
are obliged to the accurate labours of the famous ſeleno. 
graphers, Florentius, Langrenus, John Hexelius of 
Dantzick, Grimaldus and Ricciolus, Italians; why 
have taken particular care to note all the ſhining parts of 


the moon's face, and, for the better diſtinguifhing them, 


they have given to each part a proper name. Langteuus 
and Ricciolus have divided the lunar regions among 


the philoſophers and aſtronomers, and other eminent 
men; but Hevelius, fearing left the philoſophers ſhould 


quarrel about the diviſions of the lands, has ſpoiled them 
of- this their property, and given the parts of the moon 
thoſe geographical names that belong to the different 
lands, countries, and ſeas of our earth, without any 
regard to their ſituation and figure. (See plate L VIII. 


but diverſified with hills and vales, continents and ſeas, 


lakes, &c. any one would imagine, who views her fate 


through a large teleſcope. That the has a variety of hill 
and mountains. 1s demonſtrable from the line which 


bounds the light and dark parts not being an even and 
regular curve, as it would be upon a ſmooth ſpherical 
ſurface, but an irregular broken line, full of dents and 
notches. Alſo becauſe ſome ſmall, and many ' large 
bright ſpots appear in the dark portion, ſtanding out at 
ſeveral diftances from the boundary line; which ſpots in 
a few hours become larger, and at laſt unite with the 
enlightened portion of the diſk. e 5 


On the other hand, we obſerve many ſmall ſpots inter- 


ſperſed all over the bright part, ſome of which have their 
fite fides very 


bright and circular, which infallibly proves them to bs 
deep, hollow, round cavities ; of which there are tb 


very remarkable ones near together on the upper pal 
and may be viewed exceedingly plain, when the moon 1s 


about four or five days old. The depth of theſe lunar 
cavities prodigioufly exceeds the height of the mountalns, 


and conſequently the ſurface of the moon has but lit | 


reſemblance to that of the earth in theſe reſpects. 


Since, then, the moon's ſurface appears to be ſo yl 
mountainous and irregular, it has been a queſtion, - 

it comes to paſs that the bright circular limb of the - 
does 'not appear jagged and irregular, as well as 5 
curve bounding the light and dark parts: in anſwer - 
this, it muſt be conſidered that, if the ſurface of — 
had but one row of mountains placed round the or 
the diſk, the faid bright limb would then aft gte 
regularly indented ; but ſince the furface 1 br "a 
mountainous, and fince the viſible limb is to havin 
dered not as afingle curve line, but a large ag - 85 
many mountains one behind another, it is cv oy - 
mountains in ſome rows being oppoſite to the Fn in 
others, will fill up the inequalities in the viſible * 

the remoter parts, which diminiſh to the ſight 57 of 

with each other, ſo as to conſtitute, like the Mare 

fea, one uniform and even horizon. 


"ſton long 
quem debited 


from the premiſſes directly and immediately, as every 


1 8 : ' 


| : 


ſeas, lakes, Sc. in the moon, has been A 
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| es fall within them, which can never be- ſeetiin 


the fixed ſtars in the moon's appulſe to them; but it has 


between the true place of the moon's centre O, when in 


her mean diſtance, 15 


1295029 to 27000, that is as 1295 to 27, or as 48 to 1 ; 5 
; . Cd To find what quantity of the moon's viſible ſurface is 


Fl. z. 3, which added to the periodical month, makes 


M O 0 
i | | | 1 3 #: 7 4 IP 
thoſe large, dark regions, whicli were thought to be 


view, through a good teleſcope, many perma- 
= bright ſpots, as alle caverns and empty pits, whoſe 


colour may proceed from a kind of matter or ſoil, which 
reflects light leſs than that of the other regions: Theſe 
ſots have continued always the fame unchangeably, 
ince they were firſt viewed with a teleſcope; though leſs, 
alterations than what happen in the earth, in every ſeaſon 
of the year, by verdure, ſnow, inundations, and the like, 
would have cauſed a change in their appearance. But 
indeed as there are no. ſeas nor rivers in the moon, and 
no atmoſphere, fo of courſe there can be no clouds, rain, 
ſow, or other meteors,” whence ſuch changes miglit be 

ed, en mage note os 7 ooo we eos} 
_ moon has no atmoſphere; for were there an 
atmoſphere of air like ours, it muſt neceſſarily obſcure! 


* 


* 


been obſerved that this never happens: on the contrary, 
they preſerve all their ſplendor to the moment of their, 
occultation, and then diſappear inſtantaneoully, and in 
the ſame manner they recover their light, when they 
appear again on the other fide. bi: per et fr ln 

- The diſtance of our moon from the earth 1s determined 
by her horizontal parallax, or the angle which the ſemi- 
diameter of the earth ſubtends at the moon, viz. the angle 


AOC (plate LVIII. fig. 3.) which is the difference 


the horizon, and the apparent place thereof, as viewed 
from the ſurface of the earth at A. The former is known 
by aſtronomical tables, the latter by obſervarion: and 
the quantity of this difference, or angle, at a mean, is 
57 12 f O Cle m HOGS T5 4 
If therefore we ſay, as the tangent of 57 12“ is to 
radius, ſo is A C=1 to C O=60,1; this will be the 
mean diſtance of the moon in ſemidiameters of the earth. 
Therefore, ſince one ſemidiameter of the earth contains 
3082 miles, we have 3982 & 60,1=239318,2=C O, the 
mean diſtance ofthe moon. ng ons fig wo? 

The moon's apparent ſemidiameter M O meaſures, at 
' 38” 2938 by the micrometer, 
which is the quantity of the angle MC ©. The earth's 
diameter, therefore, is to the moon's, as 3432 . 
that is, as 109 to 30, or, as 3,63 to 1. Wherefore, 


0 4 B 5 
= x 7964 =2 192 miles the moon's diameter. 
109 i 


Therefore the face of the earth, as it appears to the 
Junarians, is to the face of the moon, as it appears to 
us, as 109 * 109 to 30 * 30, VIZ. as 11881 to:900, or 
as 12,2 to 1. And the real bulk of the earth is to that 
of the moon as 109 lo x 109 to 30 & 30 & 30, VIZ. as 


very nearly. 9 5 
Since, as we have ſhewn, the mean diſtance of the 
moon is about 60 ſemi-diameters of the earth, at the diſ- 
tance of the moon one degree of the earth's ſurface will 
ſubtend an angle of one minute, and will therefore be 
vifible; but ſuch a degree is equal to 694 miles; therefore 
a ſpot or place of 10 miles in diameter, in the moon, will 
be juſt viſible to the naked eye. Hence a teleſcope that 
magnifies about 100 times will juſt diſcover a ſpot whoſe 
diameter is 28 of 70 miles; or of a mile of 3698 feet: 
and a teleſcope that will magnify 1000 times, will ſhew an 
object that is but +24 of a mile, that is, whoſe diameter 
is but 370 feet, or little more than 1 20 yards; and there- 
fore will eaſily ſnew a ſmall town or village, or even a 
gentleman's ſeat, if any ſuch there be. | | N 
he time which the moon takes up in making one 
revolution about the earth, from a fixed ſtar to the ſame 
un, is 27d. Jh. 43, which is called the periodical 
month. But the time that paſſes between two con- 
junctions, that is, from one new moon to another, is 
equal to 20d. 12h. 44, 3”, which is called a ſynodical 
month, for, after one revolution is finiſhed, the moon 
wes a ſmall arch to deſcribe to get between the ſun and 
2 earth, becauſe the ſun keeps advancing forward in 
e echptick. Now this ſurplus of motion takes up 2d. 


che ſynodical, according to the meatz motions. 


* 
\ 2 23 7 ) | 


| a * — 5 Md 8 2 2 . 1 1 TIED . CP ? Fc Ed . ; gh LE 
debated, but now concluded in the negative: for in] paſs that ſhe always ſhews the ſame face to us: for by 
5 


this motion about her axis, juſt ſo much of her ſurface is 
turned towards us conſtantly, as by her motion about 
the earth would be turned from us; * Fs 


. 


But fince this motion about the axis is equable and 


uniform, and that about the earth, or common centre of 
gravity, 1s unequal and irregular, as being performed 
in an ellipſis, it muſt follow that the ſame part of the 
moon's ſurface, preciſely, can never be ſhewn conſtantly 
to the earth; and this is confirmed by the teleſcope, 
through which we often obſerve a little gore or ſegment, 
on the eaſtern and weſtern limb appear and diſappear by 
turns, as if her body librated to and fro; which there- 
fore occaſioned this phænomenon to be called the moon's 
libration. The orbit of tlie moon is elliptical, more ſo 
than any of the planets, and is perpetually changing and 
variable, , both in reſpect of its figure and fituation. The 
inclination of the moon's orbit to the plane of the ellip- 
tick is alſo variable, from 5 to 5 18'. The line of the 


nodes likewiſe has a variable motion from eaſt to weſt, | 
contrary to the order of the ſigns, and completes an en- 


tire revolution in a ſpace of time a little leſs than 19 years. 
Alſo the. line of the apſides, or of the apogee and perigee, 
has a direct motion from weſt to eaſt, and finiſhes a re- 


7 » 


| volution in the ſpate of about 19 years. 


The phaſes of the moon in every part of the orbit, 
are eaſily acepunted for from her different ſituation with 
reſpect to the earth and fun: for, though to an eye 
placed in the ſun ſhe will always exhibit a complete illu- 


minated hemiſphere, yet in reſpect to the earth, where 


the hemiſphere is viewed in all degrees of obliquity, it 
will appear in every degree from the-greateſt to the leaſt ; 
ſo that at E (fg. 4ands,) no part at all of the enlightened 
ſurface can be ſeen. At D, a little part of it is turned 
towards the earth, and: from its figure it is then ſaid to 
be horned. At C, one half of the enlightened ſurface 
is turned to the earth, and ſhe is then ſaid to be dichoto- 
miſed, and in her firſt quarter or. quadrature, At B, a 
part more than half is turned to the earth, and then ſhe 
is ſaid to be gibbous. At A, her whole illuminated he- 


miſphere is ſeen, being then in oppoſition to the ſun; 


and this is called the full moon. At H, ſhe is again gib- 
bous, but on the other part: at G ſhe is again dichoto- 
miſed, and in her laſt quarter: at F ſſie is horned, as be- 
fore; and then becomes new again at E, where ſhe is in 
conjunction with the fun. If M N be drawn perpen- 


dicular to the line 8 L joining the centres of the fun and 


moon, and O P perpendicular to the line T L joining 
the centres of the earth and moon, it is evident that the 


angle PI. N in the firſt half of the orbit, and O I. Mia 


the ſecond, will be proportional to the quantity of the 
illuminated diſk turned towards the earth; and this angle 
is every where equal to the angle E T L, which is called 
the elongation of the moon from the ſun. oo 


illuſtrated for any, given time, we are to conſider that 
the circle of illumination B FC, (fg. 6.) is oblique to 
the view every, where, but at E and A; and therefore by 
the laws of the orthographick projection, it will be pro- 
jected into an ellipſe, whoſe longeſt axis is the diameter 
of the moon B C, and the ſemi-conjugateis F L cofine 
of the angle of elongation FB P. Hence F P=verſed 


ſine of the ſaid angle. But from the nature of the circle 


and ellipſe, we have L P in a conſtant” ratio to F P, 


wherever the line O P is drawn perpendicular to B; 


therefore alſo 2 L PSP © has a conſtant ratio to F P. 
But (by Euclid V. 12.) the ſum of all the lines O P 
area of the circle is to the ſum. of all the lines F P =arca 


of the illuminated part, as the diameter of the circle O P 


to the verſed ſine of the elongation FP. | 


- - 


As the moon illuminates the earth by a reflex light, ſo 


does the earth the moon; but the other phænomena will 
be different for the moſt part. 1. The earth will be 
viſible but to little more than one half of the lunar in- 


fixed, or at leaſt to have no circular motion, but only 
that which reſults from the moon's libration. 3. Thoſe 


who live in the middle of the moon's viſible hemiſphere, 


ſee the earth directly over their heads. 4. To thoſe who 
live in the extremity of that hemiſphere, the earth ſeems 
always nearly in the horizon, but not exactly there, by 


. he moon moves about its own axis in che ſame time 
ar t moves about the earth, from hence it cores to 
3 2 -I mn Oy „81. 29 20 
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reaſon of the libration. 5. The earth, in the circle of a 


month, would have all the ſame phaſes as the moon bas. 


Thus 


* 
Ly * 


habitants. 2. To thoſe who ſee it, the earth appears 
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Thus the lunarians, when the moon is at E, in the mid- | manners. is equally capable of demonſtration with the 
dle of their night, ſee the earth at full, or ſhining with | doEtrine of quantity and number. Fe 4 | 
a full face; at 0 and G it is dichotomiſed or half light | According to this author, the idea of a ſupreme being 
and half dark; at A it is wholly dark or new; and at the infinite in power, goodneſs, and wiſdom, whoſe work. 
arts between theſe it is gibbous. 6. The earth appears | manſhip we are, and on whom we depend, and the ide, 
variegated with ſpots of different magnitudes and colours, | of ourſelves, as uriderſtanding rational creatures, would, 
ariſing from the continents, iſlands, oceans, ſeas, clouds, if duly confidered, afford ſuch foundations of our du 
&c. ' 7. Theſe ſpots will appear conſtantly revolving] and rules of action, as might place morality among the 
about the earth's axis, by which the lunarians will deter- ſciences capable of demonſtration. Br e 
mine the earth's diurnal rotation, in the ſame manner as | What has given the advantage to the ideas of quantity 
we do that of the ſun. | | | and made them thought more capable of certainty and 
The age of the moon may be eafily found by this | demonſtration than the ideas of good and evil, right and 
general RULE. 8 wrong, &e. is, 1. That the former can be repreſenteg 
Add the epact, the day of the month, and the num- by ſenſible marks, as diagrams, which have a nearer 
ber for the month together ; 1f the ſum be leſs than 3o, correſpondence with them than any words. 2. Moral 
it is the moon's age required; but if greater than 30, take ideas are commonly more complex than figures, whence 
30 from it, and the remainder is the anſwer to the queſ-| it follows, 1. That their names are of more uncertain 
tion. The numbers for the months are, January, ©; ſignification. 2, The mind cannot eaſily retain tho 
February, 2; March, 1; April, 2; May, 3; June, 4; preciſe combinations ſo exactly and perfectly, as is ne- 
July, 5; Auguſt, 6; September, 8; October, 8; No- ceſſary in the examination of the habitudes and corre. 
vember, 10; December, 10. | ſpondences, agreements or diſagreements, of ſeveral of 
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EXAMPLE. them one with another. | £ 
What is the moon's age on the eighth of March, | One part of theſe diſadvantages in moral ideas may in 
1778, : a good meaſure be remedied by definitions, ſetting donn 
Epatt — — 14 . that collection of fimple ideas which every term hall 
Number of the month 1 ſtand for, and then uſing the term ſteadily for that pre. 


Day of the month 8. | ciſe collection. e 

23 The moon's age. The mathematician conſiders the properties belonging 

| ET — — 5 | to a rectangle, &c. only as they are ideas in his own 

To find the time of the MooN's beginning to ſhine. Mul- |mind, which poſſibly he never found preciſely true; yet 

tiply her age, if under 15, by 48, and divide the product his knowledge is not only certain but real, as things really 
by 60; the quotient gives the hour, and the remainder | agree to thoſe archetypes in the mind. 

the minute. If her age be above 15 days, ſubtract the | But it will be ſaid, that if moral knowledge be placed 

time thus found from 24; the remainder gives the time] in the contemplation of our own moral ideas, and thoſ 


of ſhining in the morning. fare of our own making, what ſtrange notions will there 

MOON- WORT, ſee Lunaria. be of juſtice and temperance? &c. It is-anſwered, no 

7 — MOORINGG, at ſea, the laying out of anchors in a diſorder at all in the things themſelves, nor the reaſon- 

Wu proper place for the ſecure riding of a ſhip. ings about them, no more than there would be a change 
"= ___ MOOR's-Hxavp, in chymiſtry, a copper cap made in the properties of figures, and their relations, if a man 
. in form of a head, and ſet over the chimney of a rever- |ſhould make a triangle with four corners, or a trapezium 
02 berating furnace. | with four right angles, that is, change the names of the 


th.  MooRk's- Head, alſo denotes the head of a copper or | figures; the change of name will indeed diſturb a man at 
10 glaſs ſtill or alembick, which is luted on to the body or| firſt, but, as ſoon as the figure is drawn, the conſequences 
Wl cucurbit, with a beak or pipe to let the ſpirit run down and demonſtrations are plain and clear. e BY 
| 1:8 into the receiver. | It is juſt the ſame in moral knowledge. We are to 
MOOT, a difficult caſe argued by the young barriſters | take notice of one thing, that, where God or any other 
and ſtudents at the inns of Court, by way of exerciſe, | law-maker has defined any moral names, there they have 
the better to qualify them for practice, and to defend the | made the eſſence of that ſpecies to which that name be- 
cauſes of their clients. This, which is called mooting, | longs, and there it is not ſafe to apply it otherwiſe; but, 
is the chief exerciſe of the inns of Court. Particular | in other caſes, it is bare impropriety of ſpeech to apply 
times are appointed for the arguing moot-caſes : the place | them contrary to the common uſage of the country they 
where this exerciſe is performed, was anciently called | are uſed in. | , 5 
Moot- hall; and there is a bailiff, or ſurveyor of the moots| MOR ASS, Moor, marſhy or fenny low grounds, on 
annually choſen by the bench, to appoint the moot- men | which waters are lodged. | 
for the inns of Chancery, and to keep an account of the | In Scotland, Ireland, the north of England, &c. they 


performance of exerciſes. | _ | havea peculiar kind of moraſſes, called peat- moſſes, from 
MORALS, any thing relating to the manners or con- which peat and turf for fuel are dug. 
duct of life. In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, the Earl of Cro- 


Mor ar Actions, are ſuch as render the agent good or | martie gives a particular account of theſe moſſes. They 
evil, and conſequently rewardable and puniſhable ac- are covered with a heathy ſcurf, under which is a black, 
cordingly. ; : moiſt ſpongy earth, ordinarily from three or four to 

Mor ar Certainty or Aſſurance, denotes a very ſtrong | ſeven or eight feet in depth, though in ſome places tuylce 
probability, in contradiſtinction to a mathematical de- or thrice as much. This earth is cut horizontally into 
monſtration. | | | oblong ſquares with iron ſpades for that purpoſe, and = 

Mor ar {mpoſſibility, a very great and almoſt inſupe- | eight or nine inches long, and four or five broad, wu 
rable difficulty, in oppoſition to a phyſical impoflibility. | are dried in the ſun in piles made for that purpoſe. * 

Mok AL Philoſophy, Ethicks or Morality, a ſcience which] more black and ſolid the peat, the better firing. Mo 1 

directs and forms men's manners, explains the reaſon and | are always level, though frequently found on _— 
nature of actions, and teaches us how to acquire that] near the tops too: yet, he obſerves that moſſes 5 
felicity which is agreeable to human nature. always a deſcent to them, and generally from them, 2 

Mor a1. Senſe, the faculty whereby we diſcern what is | ſomuch that he never knew the water might ſtagnate 
good, virtuqus, &c. in actions, manners, characters, &c. |is the water draining from above, that ſeems t0 = 

Mor ar Theology, eaſuiſtry, or eaſuiſtical divinity, | parent of peat. In many of thoſe moſſes are found q 8 


that which treats of caſes of conſcience. tities of fir and oak wood, commonly Whole ok 
MoRrAaL of @ Fable, the inſtruction drawn from it, | whence it appears there muſt have been Ry ives us 
with which it concludes. _ - | { here formerly. To prove this that noble lord g 


_ MORALITY, a conformity in things and actions to] the hiſtory and origin of a moſs, in a great meaſure 1 
thoſe unalterable obligations which reſult from the nature his own experience, in the pariſh of Kehre thoſe 
of our exiſtence, and the neceſſary relations of life, -MORBID, ; Se, in medicine, is applied io 


1 


whether to God as our creator, or to mankind as our | parts, humours, &c. where ſome diſeaſe 10 fat 
Ma pts + It alſo denotes the ſcience of morals. } Monzip, in painting, is particularly àpfes 
Notwithſtanding the great obſcurity in the moral] Hleſh very ſtrongly expreſſe. king, | 
ſecience, Mr, Locke is of opinion, that the doctrine off  MORESK, or Mox1scg, is 3 kind of b. ning 
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of 2. man, or other animal; but a wild reſemblance of|th | 
00.8 | ito be performed in the following maiiner. | 


with cold lime on the ſame fide, and doubled together 


hung up within doors over a frame, for five or fix days, 


Take them out, and let them be well worked, Heſh und 


carving, &c, done after the manner of the moors ; con- 


ine of ſeveral groteſque pieces and compartments, pro- 
re kf mingled, not containing any perfect figure 


birds, beaſts, trees, &c. 
thoſe altogether in imitation' of the moors, as ſarabands, 
chacons, &c. which are generally performed with caſte- 


nets or tambours. 


MORINA, in botany, a plant of the diandria-mono- 
gynia claſs, with a monopetalous flower, bilabiated at 
the limb: the ſeed is ſingle, roundiſh, and coronated 
with the cup of the flower. | 

MORINDA, in botany, a genus of the pentandria- 
monogynia claſs of plants, with an infundibuliform mo- 
nopetalous flower, divided into five ſegments at the limb : 
the fruit is a roundiſh berry, with an umbilicated point, 
and contains two elliptico-hemiſpherical ſeeds; 

MO kISONA, in botany, a genus of plants, the 
gower of which conſiſts of four oblong petals: the fruit 
is 2 globoſe berry, containing a great many kidney-ſhaped 
feeds. | = 1 | 

MORNING, the beginning of the day, the firſt ap- 
pearance of light, or the time from midnight till Hoon. 

MOROCCO, Marroguin, in commerce, a fine kind 
of leather, prepared of the {kin of an animal of the goat 
kind, and imported from the Levant, Barbary, &c. 
The following proceſſes for dying leather red and yel- 
low, as practiſed in Turkey, with directions for the pre- 
paration and tanning the 1kins; were Fommunicated to 
the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. by Mr. 
Philippo: for which they gave him 100l. and alſo pre- 
ſented him with a gold medal of the ſocicty. 

Article I. Firſt preparation of the Ykins, both for 
the red and yellow dyes, by dreſſing them in lime. 

Let the ſkins, dried with the hair on, be firſt laid to 
ſoak in clean water, for three. days. Let them be broken 
over the fleſh fide, put into freſh water, for two days 
longer, and afterwards hung up to drain half an hour. 
Let them now be broken again on the fleſh fide, limeg 


| 


with the grain ſide outward. In, this ſtate they muſt be 
till the hair be looſe; which muſt then be taken off; and 
the ſkins returned into the lime-pit for about three weeks. 


grain, every ſixth or ſeventh day during that time: after 
which let them be waſhed ten times in clean water; 
changing the water at each waſhing, They are next to 

be prepared in drench, as below mentioned. 
Article II. Second preparation of the ſkins, for both 

the red and yellow dyes, by drenching. 

Atter ſqueezing the water out of the ſkins, put them 
into a Mixture of bran and water, new milk warm, in 
the following proportions : viz. about three- pounds of 
bran for five ſkins; and water ſufficient to make the 
mixture moderately fluid: which will be about a gallon 
to cach pound of bran. In this drench ſuffer the 1kins 
to lie three days, at the end of which time they muſt be 
well worked, and afterwards returned into the drench for 
two days longer. They muſt then be taken out, and 
rubbed between the hands; the water ſqueezed from 
them; and the bran ſcraped off clean from both ſides of 
the ſkins. After this they muſt be again waſhed ten 
ues in clean water; and the water ſqueezed out of them. 
| hus far the preparatory proceſs of all the ſkins, as well 
thoſe to be dyed red, as yellow is the ſarhe ; but, after- 
wards, thoſe that are to be red muſt be treated as follows. 
Article III. Preparations, in honey and bran, of the 
ns that are to be dyed red, p | 
1 * one pound of honey with three pints of luke- 
Ft Toll 3 and ſtir them together till the honey be 
. Then add two double handfuls of brati: and, 
Rows our ikins, (for which this quantity will be ſuffi- 
ws a ok them well in it one after another. After- 
the 2 | 4 - up each ſeparately into a round form, with 
3 3 ide outward, and lay them in an earthen pan, 
Foe, [cr proper veſſel, if in ſummer, by the ſide of each 
Place i x in winter, on the top of each other. 
pe, y velict in a ſloping poſition, ſo that ſuch fluid 
this. Pontaneouſly drain out of the ſkins may run from 
„ An acid fermentation will then ariſe in the 


Mor kEsk-Dances, vulgarly called morrice-dances, are 
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ſtate they muſt continue about ſeven or eight days: but 
the moiſture that drains from them muſt be poured off 
once or twice a day, as neceffity may require. After 
this a- further preparation in faſt is neceſſary: which is 
255 IV. Preparation in falt of the ſkins to be dyed 
red. | on 
Alfter the ſkins have been fermented in the honey and 
bran, as above-mentioned, let them be taken out of that 
mixture on the eighth or ninth 'day, and well rubbed 
with dry common ſea-ſalt, in the proportion of about 
half a pound to each ſkin: which muſt be well rubbed, 
and worked into them. This will make them contract 
again; and part with a further conſiderable quantity of 
moiſture; which muſt be ſqueezed out by drawing each 
{kin ſeparately through the hands. They muſt next be 
{craped clean, on both ſides, from the bran and ſuper- 
fluous falt and moiſture that may adhere to them; after 
which, freſh dry falt muſt be ſtrewed over the grain fide, 
and well rubbed in with the hands. They are then to 
be doubled, with the fleſh fide outward, lengthwiſe, 


over the fleſh-ſfide; and rubbed in. For which two laſt 
operations, about a pound and a half of falt will be ſut- 
ficient for each ſkin. They muſt then be put thus, 


ſloping breadth-wiſe; and a heavy weight laid on the 
upper board, in order gradually to preſs out what moiſture 
they will thus part with. They muſt be then con- 
tinued, in this ſtate of preſſure, two days, or longer, till 
At be convenient to dye them: for which they will then 
be duly prepared. 0 


proportion for four ixins; and the manner of application 
of it in dying the ſkins. . | 

Put eight gallons of water in a copper, with ſeven 
ounces of ſhenan tied up in a linen bag. Light a fire 


a quarter of an hour, take out the bag of ſhenan; and 
put into the boiling fluid or lixivium, 1ſt, Two drams 
of alum. 2dly, Two drams of pomegranate bark. 3dly, 
Three quarters of an ounce of turmerick. 4thly, Three 
ounces of cochineal. 5gthly, Two ounces of loaf ſugar. 
Then let the whole mixture boil about fix minutes af- 
terwards, over the tire. 

The ſhenan, mentioned above, is a drug commonl 
uſed in dying, in the Eaſt; and very eafily to be obtaine 
at any of the ports of Afia and Africa, in the Levant. 
It is the Eaſtern jointed kali, called by botaniſts, ſeli- 
cornia : which grows in great plenty on the ſea- coaſt, in 
thoſe and other parts of the Eaſt. There is a leſs ſpecies 
of the ſelicornia on our coaſts, particularly in Lincoln- 
ſhire; which, from its very great affinity to the ſhenan, 
might be preſumed to have the fame qualities: On ſome 
trials, it has not, however, appearcd to anſwer the end 
of the ſhenan. But it is proper to purſue the examina- 


occaſion the miſcarriage, The Eaſtern ſhenan may, at 
all events, be eaſily procured in any quantity, at a very 
low price, by any captains of Turkey ſhips, or other 
perſons, who may be at Aleppo, Smyrna, &c. 

Meaſure out two pints of this liquor; and put it into 
a flat carthen pan, 
one ſkin folded lengthwiſe, the grain fide outwards, and 
dip it in the liquor: rubbing the ſame gently in with the 


and throw away the ſuperfluous dye. Afterwards pro- 
ceed in like manner with the remaining three Kkins : re- 
peating the ſame operation, on each ſkin ſeparately, 
eight times, before cach freſh dipping; and ſqueezing 
the ſkins by drawing them through the hand. Lay them 
now on one fide of a large pan, ſet ſloping to drain off as 


preſſure, for about two hours, or till they be cold. 
Then tan them as here directed. | | 
Article VI. Tanning the red ſkins. 

Powder four pounds of the beſt white galls in a marble 
mortar;. and fift them till the powder be fine. Mix 
them with about three quarts of water; and work the 
ſkins well in this mixture for half an hour, or more: 


liquor : 


| Vor. II. No. 50. 


©. 


folding up the ſkins fourfold. Let them lie in this tan 
K k 


from tail to tail: and more dry ſalt mult be thinly ſtrewed - 


folded on each other, between two clean boards, placed 


Article V. Preparation of the red dye, in the proper | 


under the copper: and, when the water has boiled about 


tion of this further; as ſome unknown circumſtances in 
the collecting or uſing the Engliſh ſelicornia, might 


When it is cool as new milk, take 


hands. Then, taking out the ſkin, hang it up to drain; 


much of the moiſture as wall run from them without 


wn 


and the ſkins will ſwell conſiderably. In . hours; when they are to be worked again 
5 5 as 
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as before; then taken out, ſcraped clean on both fides 


from the firſt galls ; and put into the hike quantity of freſh 
galls and water. In this freſh mixture, they muſt be 


again well worked for three quarters of an hour; then 
folded up as before, and left in the freſh tan for three 
days. On the fourth day they muſt be taken out, waſhed: 
clean from the galls, in ſeven or eight freſh quantities of 


water, and then hung up todry. - _ 
Article VII. Manner of drefling the red ſkins after 
they are tanned. | 


When the ſkins have been treated as above, and are 


very near dry, they ſhould be ſcraped with the proper in- 
ſtrument, or ſcraper; on the fleſh fide, to reduce them 
to a proper degree of thickneſs. | 
laid on a ſmooth board, and glazed; by rubbing them 
with a ſmooth glaſs. After which they muſt be oiled, 
by rubbing them with olive oil, by means of a linen rag, 
in the proportion of one ounce and a halt of oil to four 
ſkins : and then they are to be grained on a graining 
board lengthwiſe, breadthwiſe, and croſswiſe from corner 
to corner. . 

Article VIII. Preparation, with galls, of the ſkins 
for the yellow dye. 

After the four ſkins are taken out of the drench of 
bran, and clean waſhed, as before directed, Article II, 
they muſt be very well worked, half an hour or more, 
in a mixture of one pound and a half of the beſt white 
galls, finely powdered, with two quarts of clean water. 
The ſkins are then to be ſeparately doubled lengthwiſe, 
rolled up with the fleſh fide outwards, laid in the mixture, 
and cloſe preſſed down on each other: in which ſtate 
they muſt continue two whole days. On the third day, 
let them be again well worked in the tan; and afterwards 
ſcraped clean from the galls, with an ivory or braſs in- 
ſtrument (but no iron muſt touch them: ) they muſt then 
be put into a freſh tan, made of two pounds of galls, 
with about three quarts of water; and well worked in it 
fifteen times. After this, they muſt be doubled, rolled 
up as before, and laid in the ſecond tan for two days. 
On the third day, a quarter of a pound of white ſea- ſalt 
muſt be worked into each ſkin: and the ſkins doubled 
rolled up as before; and returned into the tan till the 
day following: when they are to be taken out, and well 
waſhed ſix times in cold water, and four times in luke- 
warm. The water muſt be then well ſqueezed out, by 
laying the ſkins under preſſure for about half an hour, 
between two boards, with a weight of about two or three 
hundred pounds upon the uppermoſt board: when they 
will be ready for the dye. | 
Article IX. Preparation of the yellow dye in the pro- 
portion for four ikins; and manner of application of it 
in dying the ſkins. | 

Mix fix ounces of caftiari gehira, or dgehira, or the 
berries of the Eaſtern rhamnus, with the ſame quantity 
of alum; and pound them together, till they be fine; in 
a marble or braſs mortar, with a braſs peſtle. Then, 
dividing the materials thus powdered into three equal 
parts, of four ounces each, put one of thoſe three parts 
into about a pint and a half of hot water, in a china or 
earthen veſſel; and ſtir the mixture together. 

The caſſiari gehira is the berries of an Eaſtern rham- 
nus or buckthorn-tree ; and may be obtained at Aleppo, 
or other parts of the Levant, at a ſmall price, by the 
ſame means as the ſhenan. The common Avignon 
berries, or yellow berries, may be ſubſtituted ; but not 
with ſo good an effect, as the caſſiari gehira: which is a 
ſtronger and brighter yellow dye, as well for this uſe, as 
colouring paper hangings, and other purpoles. 

Let the boiled fluid ſtand to cool, till it will not ſcald 
the hand. Then ſpread one of the ſkins flat on a table 
in a warm room, with the grain fide uppermoſt; and 
pour a fourth part of the tinging liquor, prepared as here 
directed, over the grain fide, and ſpreading it equally 
over the ſkin with the flat of the hands, rub it well in. 
Afterwards do the like with the other three ſkins : for 
which the mixture firſt made will be ſufficient. — 

This operation muſt then be repeated twice more, 
ſeparately on each ſkin, with the remaining eight ounces 
of the powder of the berries and alum, with the aboye- 
mentioned due proportions of hot water, put to them as 
betore direQed. 5 | 


Then they are to be 


4 


to a powder, and ſifted, and afterwards mixed wi 
blood and beaten with a beater. 


| "_ 


-wards, about three quarters of an hour to drain 
they muſt be carried to a river, or ſtream of ry 
water; and well waſhed in it ſix times or more. 
this, they muſt be put under preſſure for about an Vic 
till the water be well ſqueezed out; and then hun ? 
to dry in a warm room. 80 
This being performed, the ſkins are to be dreſſed and- 
grained. as before directed for thoſe dyed red: ext 
that they muſt not be oiled. FTE, P 
MORPHEW,  Morphea, among phyſicians, denots' 
a r of the leproſy ſituated in the ſkin only. 
MORSELUS, Morſulus, in phyſick, denotes ther 
forms of medicine which are to be chewed in the mouth. 
as a lozenge or troche. | ö 
MORSUS Diaboli, in anatomy, is the fimbriated a: 
Jagged extremity of the fallopian tubes of the uterus. j 
Morſus Diaboli, devil's bit, in botany, a plant wh 
ſeems to have a fringe around the bottom of its rogr 
that appears as if bitten off at the bottom. . 
MORTALIT V, is frequently applied to ſome con- 
tagious diſeaſe that deſtroys great numbers either of men 
or beaſts. | „„ 
bills of MORTALITY, weekly lifts compiled by the 
pariſh-clerks in and about London, that contain the 
numbers of ſuch as die of any diſeaſe, as well as of thoſe 
that are born every week. Theſe bills compriſe not only 
the ſuburbs and liberties of London and Weſtminſter 
and borough of Southwark, but fifteen out-pariſhez 
next adjacent: only the chriſtenings and burials in the 
pariſh-churches; for, as to thoſe of the diſſenters, 
quakers, &c. they do not come under the cognizance of 
the pariſh clerks. The bills of mortality are of ſome 
ſtanding in England, in imitation whereof the like are 
now eſtabliſhed at Paris. They ſerve particularly to 
judge of the mortality of any diſeaſe, and whether an 
epidemick or infectious diſtemper increaſes or abates, 
There are alſo yearly bills collected out of the weekly 
ones, whereby it appears that the annual number of 
burials at London is 25 or 26000; at Paris, 17 or 18900. 
MORTAR, Morter, in architecture, a compoſition 
of lime, ſand, &c. mixed up with water, that ſerves as 
a cement to bind the ſtones, &c. of any building. The 
ancients had a very hard kind of mortar, it being nextto 
impoſſible to ſeparate ſome of their buildings; though 
ſome aſcribe that ſtrength to time, and the influence of 
the air. The antient lime is ſaid to have been burnt 
from the hardeſt ſtones; and even fragments of marble. 
Worledge obſerves, that fine ſand makes weak mortar, 
and, the rounder the ſand, the ſtronger the mortar; 
he, therefore, adviſes the ſand to be waſhed before 
mixed; and adds that dirty water weakens the mortar 
conſiderably, The proportion of lime and ſand in our 
common mortar is extremely variable. Vitruvius pre- 
ſcribes three parts of pit- ſand and two of river ſand to 
one of lime; but the ſand ſeems overdoſed. About 
London, the proportion of ſand to quick-lime is as 3b 
to 5 In ſome parts they uſe equal quantities of each. 
ite Mok TAR, uſed for plaiſtering walls and ceilings, 
N of ox Hair mixed with lime and water, without ay . 
and. 
MokrAx uſed in making of Water Courſes, Cifierns, Kc, 
is made of lime and hog's lard, ſometimes mixed u. 
the juice of figs, and ſometimes with liquid pitch which 
is firſt ſlaked with wine; and, after application, it ! 
waſhed over with linſeed oil. pe” 
Mor AR for Furnaces, &c. is made with red ci, 
wrought in water, wherein horſe- dung and chimney ſoot 
have been ſteeped, by which a falt is communicated ta 
the water that binds the clay, and makes it fit to endure 
the fire. This clay ought not to be too fat, leſt it ſhould 
be ſubject to chinks; nor too lean or ſandy, leſt it ſhould , 
not bind enough. 8 133 
Monran uſed for the Infide of Fefining Vaſtly 1s a x 


with quick-lime and ox- blood; the lime being firſt "th the 


Whey 
Nning 


MoxrTAR yer Sun-dials on Walls, be made of lime 


ma 
and ſand tempered with linſeed oil. 7 his ſpread upon 
the wall will become 
for many years. 


as hard as a ſtone, and not 


Take 


MoRTAR for a Sun-dial Plane. | after 


Another tough 


The ſkins when dyed, are to be hung upon a wooden 


frame, without being folded, with the grain fides out- that, 


five or fix gallons of brook-ſand, well dried, and with 
fifted through a fine ſplinted ſieve: then mx 1 


1 


k U 
2 guns . 1 : 


F more than the ſame quantity of ſifted lime, 
© 12 of boring or gun - duſt ſifted alſo; temper all 
theſe well with fix or ſeven gallons of ſkimmed milk, 
and about two quarts of linſeed oil. Lay this on the 


Vol firſt well wetted with milk, and, keeping the matter 


ſprinkled with milk, ſmooth it with the trowel. 
10 breve its cracking, mix hair with it, and, Jeſt it 


ſhould blow bliſters, prepare the lime as is done for freſco- 


3 5 TAR for Floors, Walls, Cielings, &c. Temper ox- 
blood and fine clay together, then lay the ſame in any 
floor, &c. and it will become a very ſtrong binding ſub- 
ance, faid to be much uſed in Italy. A good mortar 
for building is alſo made of two parts of waſte-ſoap-aſhes, 
one part of lime, one-of lome, and one of ſand ; or only 
lime and ſoap-aſhes tempered and wrought together. 
The aſhes ſhould be ground or ſtamped, before mixing 


39 with the ſand, or re-imbibed in water, to take off ſome 


without lic 


of their acrimon e a 
Mok T AR, Mortarium, in pharmacy, an inſtrument 


much uſed in the ſhops; it is uſually made of wood, 


marble, iron, braſs, lead or glaſs; but care muſt be taken 


not to uſe them indifferently. ; 
MoRTAR Piece, a ſhort piece of ordnance, thick and 

wide, proper for throwing bombs, carcaſſes, ſhells, 

ſtones, &c. It is uſually mounted on a carriage, whoſe 


wheels are very low, ſee (plate LXI. fig. 2.) For the 


path the bomb, &c. deſcribes, with the method of 
throwing a bomb to any diſtance, ſee PROJECTILE. 

The following general rules ſhould always be obſerved 
in ſhooting in mortars : . 

1. In mortars, before you make a ſhot at any place, 
be ſure to find the diſtances thereof from your mortar. 

2. That the bombs, or other bodies that are to be 
ſhot, be of equal weight ; otherwiſe the ſhots will vary. 

3. That the carriage in breadth be always on a level, 
and without any deſcent, that fo it may not leap in diſ- 
charging. | FEE 

4. That the powder, with which the mortar is loaded, 
be always of the ſame force and weight, 

5. That the charge of the mortar, as well in powder 
as in wadding, be always rammed in with blows equally 
heavy, and of equal number. 

6. That the wads be always either of wood or tom- 
pions, or elſe of okam, for the ſtrongeſt drives it furtheſt. 

7. That the fuſes be newly made, in thoſe days that 
they are to be uſed, and that they be made of a compo- 
ſition proportionable to the range that the ſhoot ſhall 
make in the air, ſo that the bomb may break in the very 
moment of its fall ; which compoſition muſt be ſuch, 
that, though it fall in the water, yet not to extinguiſh, 
but the bomb there to break. | | 

MORTGAGE, in law, an obligation, whereby lands 
or tenements of the debtor are pawned or bound over to 
the creditor for money or other effects borrowed ; pe- 
remptorily to be the creditor's for ever, if the money be 
not repaid at a certain day agreed on. 

MoxrTGAGE, in the common law, denotes the ſame 
with hypotheca in the civil law. The creditor holding 
ſuch land is called tenant in mortgage; he who lays the 
pawn 1s called the mortgager, and he that takes it the 
mortgagee. If a mortgage carry exceſſive uſury, it is 
Prohibited by ſtat. 37 Hen. VIII. 

MORTIER, a badge borne by the chancellors and 
great preſidents of the parliament of Paris: from hence 
called preſidents 4 mortier. 

MORTIFICATION, Necroſis, in phyſick, a total 
extinction of the natural heat of the body, or ſome part 
thereof. | | . 

A mortification, in its firſt ſtage, is called a gangrene ; 
but, when it is perfect or finiſhed, it is called a ſphacelus. 

MORTMAIN, in law, the alienation of lands and 
tnements to any guild or corporation and their ſucceſſors, 
tO biſhops, parſons, vicars, &c. which may not be done 
without the king's licence, and that of the lord of the 
1 ox of the king alone, if it be holden immediately 
0! him. The prefidents and governors of hoſpitals may, 
it licence in mortmain, purchaſe land, &c. not 
exceeding the yearly value of 3000 l. ſtat. 14 Car. II. 
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a MORTUARY, a gift left by a man at his death to 
332 church, as a recompence of perſonal tithes and 
oterings not duly paid in his life-time. : 
, moſaick work, an aſſemblage of little bits 
1 2 pa 


MOSAICK 


| 
| 


: 


of glaſs, marble, ſhells, precious ſtones, woods, &c. of 
various colours, cut ſquare, and cemented on a ground 


of ſtucco, &c. in imitation of the colours and degra- 
dations 1n painting. 


Mos AIK Work of Glaſs. This kind they begin with 


little pieces of glaſs, which they provide of as many 
different colours as poſſible. 
naces being diſpoſed, and the crucibles full of the glaſs- 
matter, they put what colour they think fit in each cru- 
cible, always beginning with the weakeſt, and augment- 
ing the ſtrength of the colours from crucible to crucible, 
till they come to the deepeſt dye. 
hot and laid on the ſmooth marble, flatting it down with 
another like marble, and then cutting it into ſlices of 
equal bigneſs, and an inch and a half thick. Then, 
with a peculiar inſtrument which the Italians call bocca 
di cane, they make ſome pieces ſquare, and others of 
different figures and ſizes ; which are diſpoſed orderly 
in caſes, | 


To this end the glaſs-fur- 


The glaſs is taken out 


If it be deſired to have gold, either in the ground, 


ornaments, or drapery, they take ſome of the pieces of 
glaſs : theſe they moiſten on one ſide with gum- water, 
and afterwards lay them over with gold-leaf; then putting 
the pieces on a fire-ſhovel, in the mouth of the furnace, 
ere firſt covering them with another hollow piece of 
glaſs. 
the gold becomes ſo firmly cemented with the glaſs, that 
it will never afterwards quit it. 


Here they continue till they are red-hot, when 


Out of theſe ſeveral pieces to form a picture, they firſt 


make a deſign, which they transfer on the ground or 
plaiſter by calking, as in freſco-painting. The plaiſter 
conſiſts of lime made of hard ſtone, with very fine brick 
duſt, gum tragacanth, and whites of eggs; when this 
plaiſter is prepared, and laid on the wall, and the deſign 
finiſhed, they take out with plyers the little pieces of glaſs, 
ranging them ſtrictly according to the liglit, ſhade, dif- 
ferent teints and colours in the deſign, flatting them down 
with a ruler, which ſerves to ſink them within the ground, 
and to render the ſurface even. Thus after a long time, 
and with an infinite deal of trouble, they finiſh the work. 
Some of theſe are executed with ſo much juſtneſs, that 
they appear as ſmooth as a marble-table, and as maſterly 


as a painting in freſc | 


The fineſt works of this kind, and thoſe whereon the 


moderns have retrieved the art, almoſt loſt, are thoſe of 
the church of St. Agnes, formerly the temple of Bacchus 
at Rome; beſides ſome at Piſa, Florence, &c. The moſt 
eſteemed among the works of the moderns are thoſe of 
Joſeph Pine, and the chevalier Lanfranck, in the church 
of St. Peter at Rome. There are very good ones like- 
wile at Venice. N 

Mos Ack Hort of Marble and precious Stone. Moſaick 
of marble is uſed in large works, as in pavements of 
churches, &c. and in the incruſtation and veneering of 
the walls thereof. As to that of precious ſtones, it is only 
uſed in ſmall works. 
marble is a maſſive of either white or black marble. 
this ground the deſign is cut with a chiſſel, having been 
firſt calked. When it is dug of a ſufficient depth, an inch 
or more, it is filled up with marble of a proper colour, 
firſt faſhioned to the deſign, and reduced to the thickneſs 
of the cavities with various inſtruments, 
pieces hold, they uſe 4 ſtucco compoſed of lime and 
marble duſt, or a maſtick ; after which the work is half 
poliſhed with a ſoft kind of ſtone. 


The ground of moſaick wholly 
On 


To make the 


When the figures are thus marked, the ſculptor draws 


with a pencil the colours of the figures not determined by 
the ground, and in the ſame manner makes etchings, 
in the place where ſhadows are to be; and, when he has 
engraved all the ſtrokes with the chiſſel, he fills them up 
with a black maſtick compoſed partly of Burgundy pitch, 
poured on hot ; taking off afterwards what is ſuperfluous 
with a piece of ſoft ſtone or brick, which with water and 
beaten cement takes away the maſtick, poliſhes the mar- 
ble, and renders the whole ſurprizingly eyen. This kind 
of moſaick we ſee in the church of the invalids at Paris, 
and the fine chapel at Verſailles, and wherewith ſome 
entire apartments of that place are incruſtated, 


The marble and ſtones are ſawn into the thinneſt leaves 


imaginable, ſcarce excecding half a line in thickneſs. 
The block to be ſawed is taſtened with cords on the 
bench, only raiſed a little on a piece of wood, one or 
is 


fide 
of 


_ 


inches high. Two iron pins which are on one 
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the frame 1s ſet perpendicular, till it be thoroughty dry. 
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trees ; but unleſs part of the trees were cut down, and 


-of the-block, and which ſerve to faſten it, ſerve alſo to 


direct the ſaw. | The pieces to be ſawed are put into a 
vie contrived for the purpoſe: in which ſtate, with a 


kind of ſaw or bow made of fine braſs wire, bent on a 


piece of ſpringy wood, together with emery ſteeped in 
water, the leaf is gradually faſhioned, by following the 
ſtrokes of the deſign made on paper and glued on the 

jece. When there are pieces enough faſhioned, they 
are applied: the ground that ſuſtains this moſaick is 
uſually of free-ſtone, The matter, wherewith the ſtones 
are joined together, is a maſtick, or ſtucco, laid very thin 
on the leaves, as they ard faſhioned, and ſo applied with 
plyers. If any contour, &c. of a leaf be not either 
rounded or ſquared en it is brought down with a 


braſs file or raſp; and, when too ſmall, it is managed 


with a drill and other lapidary inſtruments. . _ 
MosAaick / Gypſum, a kind of coarſe talck, or tranſ- 
parent ſtone, found in the quarries of Montmartre near 
Pars among the ſtones thence dug to make the plaiſter 
of Paris. 
in a mbrtar and fitted, they make an artificial marble, 
imitating precious ſtones, and of theſe compoſe a kind 
of moſaick little ſhort of the durableneſs and vivacity of 
the natural tones, and which farther admits of continued 
pieces without any joining viſible. The ground is either 
of plaiſter of Paris or free-ſtone: if the former, it is 
ſpread in a wooden frame, of the length and breadth of 
the intended work, and about an inch and a half thick. 
T his frame is fo contrived, that it may be diſmounted, 
when the plaiſter is dry. This frame is covered with a 
ſtrong linen cloth, nailed on at bottom all round, and, 
being placed horizontally, it is filled with plaiſter paſt 
through a wide ſieve. When the plaiſter is half dry, 


In this moſaick the ground is the moſt important part. 


'The fifted gypſum to be applied on this ground is diſ- 


ſolved and boiled in the beſt Engliſh glue, and, after 
mixing with it the colour it is to bear, the whole is worked 
up together into the ordinary confiſtence, and then ſpread 
on the ground five or ſix inches thick. If mouldings be 
required, they are formed with gouges, &c. 

On this plaiſter the deſign is drawn, having been firſt 
pounced or calked. To impreſs the deſign, they uſe the 
ſame inflruments with the ſculptors, the ground being 
not much leſs hard than inarble. The cavities thus 
made are filled up with the ſame gypſum boiled in glue, 
only differently coloured. The neceſſary teints and co- 
lours are ready at hand in little pots. 
is thus filled, by half poliſhing it with brick or ſoft ſtone, 
they go over it again, cutting fuch places as are to be 
weaker or more ſhadowed, and filling them with gypſum, 
which is repeated till all the colours repreſent the origi- 
nal to the life. When the work is finiſhed, it is ſcoured 
with ſoft ſtone, ſand, and water, then with pumice 
ſtone, and, laſtly, poliſhed with a wooden rubber and 
emery. A luſtre is given it by ſmearing it over with oil, 
and rubbing it ſome time with the palm of the hand. 
As to moſaick work of wood, more properly called mar- 
quetrv or inlaid work, ſee MARQuETRY. 

MOSQUE, Ade, a temple, among the Mahome- 
tans, for the exerciſes of their religion. 

MOSS, Moscus, in natural hiſtory, a little plant 
of the paraſite kind, growing on the barks, &c. of ſeve- 
ral trees. Botanick writers enumerate a great number 
of moſſes : the chief of which are the hairy tree moſs and 
{ea moſs; the former conſiſts of a great number of long, 
ſlender, hoary ſtrings, ſomewhat tough and hard, hang- 
ing down fome way from the branches of the trees the 
grow on, which are uſually old oaks. The ſea moſs is a 
flender capillary plant, without a foot-ſtalk, and found 
in the Adriatick ſea. 

Moſs is frequently very injurious to fruit-trees, grow- 
ing on cold barren foils, or where they are fo cloſely 
planted as to exclude the free acceſs of the air; the only 
remedy, in ſuch cafes, is to cut down part of the trees, 
and to plough up the ground between thoſe left remain- 
ing: and in the ſpring-ſeaſon, in moiſt weather, you 
ſhould, with an iron inſtrument made a little hollow, the 
better to ſurround the branches of the trees, ſcrape off 
the moſs, carrying it off the place; and by two or three 
tiraes thus cleanſing them, together with carefully ſtir- 
ring the ground, it may be entirely deſtroyed from the 


Of this gypſum, calcined in a kiln, beaten. 


When the defi gn} 
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on: 
the ground be well ſtirred, the rubbing off the moſ; yi, 
ſignify little. If the trees are covered with moſs, on a0. 
count of the dryneſs of the ground, the proper remed 
is to lay mud, from the bottom of a river, pretty thick 
about their roots. | | 


of England. Theſe conſiſt of a turfy ſurface, heyy 
which is a black, moiſt, ſpongy earth, which being gy 


dried, is what they call peats, uſed as fuel in levers! 
parts, and the upper ſcurf being cut and dried, make, 
turfs, another coarſer ſort of fuel. iy | 
MOSTRA, in the Italian muſick, a mark at the eng 
of a line or ſpace, to ſhew that the firſt note of the nex; 


with a ſharp or flat, it is proper to place theſe character 
along with the moſtra, _ or TO OY 
MOTAZALITES, the name of a famous ſect among 
the Mahometans, properly ſignifying ſeparatiſts. The 
Motazalites are not accounted orthodox muſſulmen, 2; 
they believe the alkoran to be created and not eternal: 
and beſides aſſert, that there are no attributes in God 
diſtin& from his eſſence. 3 
MOTE, in law- books, ſignifies court or convention, 
as a ward-mote, burgh-mote, ſwain-mote, &c. See 
WARD-MorE, &c. „ | 
MOTETTO, in the Italian muſick, a ſort of church- 
muſick, compoſed with much art and ingenuity, from 
one to eight parts, with or without inſtruments, and 
uſually accompanied with a thorough baſs. | 
MOTION, is defined to be the continued and ſuc- 
ceſſive change of place. 5 
There are three general Iaws of motion. 


made to change its ſtate: for as body is paſſive in receiv- 
ing its motion, and the direction of its motion, ſo it 


till it be acted on by ſomething external. From this 
law it appears, why we inquire not, in philoſophy, con- 
cerning the cauſe of the continuation of motion or reſt 
in bodies, which can be no other than their inertia: but 
if a motion begin, or if a motion already produced is 
either accelerated or retarded, or if the direction of the 
motion 1s altered, ati inquiry into the power or cauſe that 
produces this change is a proper fubjeCt of philoſophy: 
2, The ſecond general law of motion is, that the change 
of motion is proportional to the force impreſſed, and 1s 
produced in the right line in which that force acts. 
When a fluid acts upon a body, as water or air upon 
the vanes, of a mill, or wind upon the fails of a ſhip, the 
acceleration of the motion is not proportional to the 
whole force of thoſe fluids, ' but to that part only which 
is impreſſed upon the vanes or fails, which depends upon 
the exceſs of the velocity of the fluid above the velocity 
which the vane or ſail has already acquired; for if the 
velocity of the fluid be only equal to that of the yane ot 
fail, it juſt keeps up with it, but has no effect either to 
advance or retard its motion. Regard muſt always be 
had to the direction in which the force is impreſſed, in 
order to determine the change of motion produced by it: 
thus, when the wind acts obliquely with reſpect to the 
direction of a ſhip, the change of her motion is firſt to be 
eſtimated in the direction of the force impreſſed ; al 
thence, by a proper application of mechanical and geo- 
metrical principles, the change of the motion of the 
in her own direction is to be deduced. . 3: The thir 
general law of motion is, that action and reaction we 
equal, with oppoſite directions, and are to be © gen ' 
always in the ſame right line. Body not only 25 
changes its ſtate of itſelf, but reſiſts by its inertia 2 
action that produces a change in its motion - 75 
when two bodies meet, each endeavours to perſevere 5 
its ſtate, and reſiſts any change; the one acquire? 8 
new motion, but what the other loſes in the ſame wt H 
tion; nor does this laſt loſe any force, but what the ix 
acquires; and hence, though by their collifion, mo 
paſſes from the one to the other, yet th 
tions, eſtimated in a given direction, 
ſame, and is unalterable by their mutu 


each other. | 3 elativel) | 
All motion may be conſidered abſolutely or re when 


is preſerve the 


2 


Moss, a name given to boggy grounds in many pattz 


up with ſpades, ſomewhat in the form of bricks, and 


line is in that 3 and if this note be accompanied 


t. Fhat 4. 
body always perſeveres in its ſtate of reſt, or of uniform | 
motion in a right line, till by ſome external force it be 


retains them, or perſeveres in them without any change, 


eſum of their mo 


al actions upon 
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Abſolute or real motion, lays Mr. Maclaurin, i a bod) 
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1 body changes its place in abſolute ſpace; and relative 
motion,. is when a body changes its place only with re- 
lation to other bodies. | | 325 

From the obſervation of nature, every one knows that 
there is motion ; that a body in motion perſeveres in that 
ſtate, till by the action of ſome power it is neceſſitated to 
change it; that it is not in relative or apparent motion 
in which it perſeveres, in conſequence of its inertia, but 
in real or abſolute motion. Thus the apparent diurnal 
motion of the ſun and ſtars would ceaſe, without the 
leaſt power or force acting upon them, if the motion of 
the carth was ſtopped; and if the apparent motion of any 
ſtar was deſtroyed by a contrary motion impreſſed upon 
it, the other celeſtial bodies would ſtill appear to perſe- 
yere in their courſe. See INERTIA. Teh 

Ta.make this matter ſtill plainer, Mr. Martin obſerves, 
that ſpace is nothing but an abſolute and infinite void, 
and that the place of a body is that part of the immenſe 
void which it takes up or poſſeſſes: and this place may | 
be conſidered. abſolutely, or in itfelf, in which caſe it is 
called the abſolute place of the body ; or elſe with regard 
to the place of ſome other body, and then it 1s called the 
relative or apparent place of the body. 1 

Now as a motion is only the change of place in bodies, 
it is evident that it will come under the ſame diſtinction 
of abſolute and relative or apparent. All motion is in it- 
ſelf abſolute, or the change of abſolute ſpace; but, when 
the motions of bodies are conſidered and compared with 
each other, then are they relative and apparent only: 
they are relative, as they are compared to each other; 
and they are apparent only, inſomuch that not their true 
or abſolute motion, but the ſum or difference of the 
motions only is perceivable to us. | 

In comparing the motion of bodies, we may conſider 
them as moving both the ſame way, or towards contrary 
parts : in the firſt caſe, the difference of motion is only 

erceived by us; in the latter, the ſum of the motions. 

hus, for example, ſuppoſe two ſhips, A and B, ſet fail 
from the ſame port upon the ſame rhumb, and that A 
fails at the rate of five miles per hour, and B at the rate 
of three : here the difference of the velocity (viz. two 
miles per hour) is that by which the ſhip A will appear 
to go from the ſhip B forwards, or the ſhip B will appear 
at A to go with the ſame velocity backwards, to a ſpec- 
tator in either reſpectively. 

If the two ſhips, A and B, move with the ſame degree 
of velocity, then will the difference be nothing, and ſo 
neither ſhip will appear to the other to move at all. 
Hence it is, that though the earth is continually revolv- 
ing about its axis, yet, as all objects on its ſurface par- 
take of the ſame common motion, they appear not to 
move at all, but are relatively at reſt. Bet 

it two ſhips, A and B, with the degrees of velocity 
as above, meet each other, the one will appear to the 
other to move with the ſum of both velocities, viz. at 
the rate of eight miles per hour; ſo that in this caſe the 
apparent motion exceeds the true, as in the other it fell 

ort of it. Hence the reaſon why a perſon, riding 
againſt the wind, finds the force of it much greater than 

It really is; whereas, if he rides with it, he finds it leſs. 

The reaſon of all theſe phenomena of motion will be 
evident, if we confider we mult be abſolutely at reſt, if 

e would diſcern the true or real motions of bodies 


about us. Thus a perfon on the ſtrand will obſerve the 


ſhips failing with their real velocity; a perſon ſtanding 
till will experience the true {trength and velocity of the 
wind; and a perſon, placed in the regions. between the 
Planets, will view all their true motions, which he can- 
a otherwiſe do, becauſe in all other cafes the ſpectator's 
th. OR mult be added to or ſubtracted from that of 
= oving body, and the ſum or difference is therefore 
*Pparent or relative motion, and not the true. 
lotion is alſo either equable or accelerated. 
: quable motion 1s that by which a body paſſes over 
qual ſpaces in equal times. 
„ motion is that which is continually aug- 
8 2 as retarded motion is that which 
of mn IR and, if the increaſe, or decreaſe 
i e equal in equal times, the motion is then 
equally accelerated or retarded. 


gab e motion is generated by a ſingle impetus 0 
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moment, and, therefore, the velocity it firſt ſets. out 


with, would always continue the fame, were it void of 
gravity, and to moye in an unreſiſting medium; which, 
therefore, would be always equable, or ſuch as would 
carry it through the ſame length of fpace in every equal 
part of time. F 

Animal Mor io, is that whereby the ſituation, 
figure, magnitude, &c. of the parts, &c. of animals are 
changed: under theſe are compriſed all the animal func- 
tions. See FuncTi1on. Animal motions are divided 
into ſpontaneous and natural. RY . 

Spontaneous or muſcular MoT10N, is that performed by 
the muſcles at the command of the will, See MuscLE. 

Natural or involuntary MoT1on, that effected, with- 


out any fuch command, by the mere mechanifm of the 


parts, ſuch as the motion of the heart, pulſe, &c. | 
Intęſtine MoT1oN, the agitation of the particles of 
which a body conſiſts. Some philoſophers will have 
every body, and every particle thereof, in continual 
motion. Hence inteſtine motion 1s repreſented to be a 
motion of the internal and ſmaller parts of matter, con- 
tinually excited by ſome external latent agent, which 
only diſcovers itſelf by effects, being appointed by nature 
as the great inſtrument of the changes in bodies, 
Morro, in aſtronomy, - peculiarly denotes the or- 
derly courſes of the heavenly bodies. The motions of 
the celeſtial luminaries are diurnal or common, and ſe- 
condary or proper. | | 3 
Diurnal or primary Mor rox, is that wherein the 
whole mundane ſphere appears to revolve every day round 
the earth from eaſt to weſt. See DruRN AL. This is 


called the motion of the primum mobile, and the com- 
mon motion, to diſtinguiſh it from that peculiar to each 


planet, &c. | oh 
Secondary or proper MoT1ON, is that wherewith a ſtar, 
planet, &c. advances a certain ſpace every day from weſt 
0 „ ö 
MOTTO, in armoury, a ſhort ſentence or phraſe 
carried in a ſcroll, generally under, but ſometimes over 
the arms ; ſometimes alluding to the bearing, ſometimes 
to the name of the bearer, and ſometimes containing 
whatever pleaſes the fancy of the deviſer. 
MOVEABLE, in general, denotes any thing capa- 
ble of being moved. The moveable feaſts are ſuch as 
are not regularly held on the ſame day of the year or 
month, though they are always on the ſame day of the 
week. The moveable terms are Eaſter-term and Tri- 
nity-term. | 5 e 
MovEABLE Goods, in law, ſuch chattels as are ca- 
pable of being removed from one place to another, as 
cattle, merchandize, &c. ö | 
MOVEMENT, in mechanicks, a machine moved by 
clock-work. To make a regular movement, that may 
ſerve to meaſure time as exactly as poſſible, is one of 
the moſt valuable problems in mechanicks,. which has 
been moſt ſucceſsfully effected hitherto by adapting pen- 
dulums to clocks: though it muſt be owned, that many 
ingenious contrivances have been invented to correct the 
irregularities of thoſe movements that go by ſprings. 
MOULD, or MoLp, in the mechanick arts, &c. a 
cavity cut with a deſign to give its form or impreſſion to 
ſome ſofter matter applied therein, of great uſe in ſculp- 
ture, foundery, &c. 1 
Movrps, in the manufacture of paper, are little 
frames compoſed of ſeveral braſs or iron wires, faſtened 
together by another wire ſtill finer. Each mould is of 
the bigneſs of the ſheet of paper to be made, and has a 
rim or ledge of wood to which tlie wires are faſtened; 
theſe moulds are more uſually called frames, or forms. 
Furnace or Crucible-makers MouLDs are made of 
wood, of the ſame form with the crucibles ; that is, in 
form of a truncated cone: they have handles of wood to 
hold and turn them with, when, being covered with the 
earth, the workman has a mind to round or flatten his 


| veſſel. 


Movu1ns for Leaden Bullets, are little iron pincers, 
each of whoſe branches terminates in an hemiſpherical 


concavity, which, when ſhut, form an entire ſphere: . 


in the lips or ſides where the branches meet, is a little 


jet or hole, through which the melted lead is conveyed. 


Glaziers-Movlps. The glaziers have two kinds of 
moulds, both ſerving to caft their lead. In the one 


they 75 the lead into long rods or canes, fit to be drawn 
1 | | 
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through the vice, and the grooves formed therein : this 


which they do by prefling the pattern between two bones, 


| they caſt the ſheets of lead. See PLUMBERY, 


certain ſize, and laid over one another, between which 
they put the leaves of gold and filver, which they beat] 


viewed through a microſcope, appears like a kind of 


people paſs on foot. 


the float; this they call mount-egg ; and though of a 


thereof. 


dependences make the mounting of a looking-glaſs ; 
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they ſometimes call ingot- mould. In the other they 
mould thoſe little pieces of lead a line thick, and two 
lines broad; faſtened to the iron bars: theſe may be alſo 
caſt in the vice. r ba, bby 
_ Goldſmiths-MovLD, The goldſmiths uſe the bones of 
the cuttle-fiſh to make moulds for their ſmall works, 


and leaving a jet or hole to convey the ſilver through, 
after the pattern has been taken out. 15 
Movrp, among maſons, a piece of hard wood or iron 
hollowed withinfide, anſwering to the contours of the 
mouldings or corniches, &c. to be framed ; this is other- 
wiſe called caliber, „ 3 
Mobvrps, among plumbers, are the tables whereon 


Movrys, among tallow-chandlers, are of two kinds: 
the firſt for the common dipped candles, being the veſſel 
wherein the melted tallow is diſpoſed, and the wick 
dipped : this is of wood, of a triangular form, and ſup- 
ported on one of its angles, fo that it has an opening of 
near a foot at top: the other, uſed in the fabrick of mould 
candles, is of braſs, pewter, or tin; here each candle 
has its diſtin mould. J 

Mobo, among gold-beaters, a certain number of 
leaves of vellum, or pieces of guts, cut ſquare, of a 


on the marble with the hammer, - | 
MovLp, in agriculture, a looſe kind of earth, every 
where obvious on the ſurface of the ground, called alſo 
natural or mother-earth; by ſome alſo loam, 1 
MOULPDINESS, a term applied to bodies which 
corrupt in the air, from ſome hidden principle of humi- 
dity therein ; and whoſe corruption ſhews itſelf by a 
certain white down, or lanugo, on their ſurface, which, 


meadow, out of which ariſe herbs and flowers, ſome 
only in the bud, others full blown, and others decayed, 
each having its root, ſtalk, and other parts. 1 
MOULDINGG, any thing caſt in a mould, or that 
ſeems to have been ſo; though in reality it were cnt with 
a chiſſel or the ax. | | 
MovrLDinG, in architecture, projectures beyond the 
naked wall, column, wainſcot, &c. the aſſemblage of 
which forms corniches, door-caſes, and other decorations 
of architecture. 7 5 | | 
MovLDinG, in ſhip-building, the juttings or pro- 
jectures beyond the level of the fide; they are placed 
above one another; the intervals of which are generally 
ornamented with martial inſtruments, trophies of war, 
marine and other emblematical figures, &c. | 
MOULINET, in mechanicks, is uſed to ſignify a 
roller, which being croſſed with two levers, is uſually 
applied to cranes, capſtans, and other ſorts of engines of 
the hike nature, to draw ropes, and heave up ſtones, &c. 
MovriNnerT is alſo a kind of turnſtile, or wooden 
croſs, which turns horizontally upon a ſtake fixed in 
the ground; uſually placed ih paſſages to keep out horſes, 
and to oblige paſſengers. to go and come one by one. 
Theſe moulinets are often ſet hear the outworks of for- 
tified places, at the ſides of the barriers, through which 


MOUND, a term uſed. for a bank or rampart, or 
other fence, particularly that of earth. _ 

Mound, in heraldry, a ball or globe with a croſs 
upon it, ſuch as our kings are uſually drawn with, hold- 
ing it in their left hands, as they do the ſceptre inthe right. 

MONT -E, in the tin-works. After the tin 
from the burnt ore is melted down and re-melted, there 
will ſometimes remain a different ſlug in the bottom of 


tin colour, yet is of an iron nature, as has been found 

by applying a magnet to it. 5 
MOUNTAIN, Mons, a part of the earth, riſing to 

a conſiderable height above the level of the ſurface 


Burning-MoUNTAIN. See VOLCANO. 


MOUNTING, in the mechanick arts, ſomething that 


ſerves to raiſe or ſet off a work: thus, the frame and its 


M L 

| « W 18! 
ing of a fan, is the flicks which ſerve to open and ſhut i 
MouynTiNG, in military affairs, ſignifies going upon 
duty: thus, mounting a breach, is running up t0 ft. 
mounting the guard, is going upon guard; and mouft. 
ing the trenches, is going upon duty in the trenches 


on its carriage, or the raiſing its mouth! a 
MOUSE, among failors, a fort of riſing made on 4 
ſtays, and ſome other ropes, in a ſhip,” to prevent ſſe 
eye, in one end of OED from flipping up above in 
proper place, or the body of it. The mouſe, which 
ſomewhat refernbles a pear, is raiſed by winding tar 
canvas, called parfling, about the ſtay in one place, any 
afterwards a great many turns of fpun-yarn: the who 
is completed by weaving a coat or cover around the mouſs 
very curiouſly, which is called pointing. | 


of the lips, the gums, the inſides of the cheeks, the pas 
late, the falival glands, the os hyoides, the uvula, and 
the tonſils; which ſee under their proper articles. 
MONA, a ſort of cotton or ' downy ſubſtance, ſepz: 
rated from the leaves of a fort of Indian mugwort; uſd 
by the eaſtern nations for cauterizing in certain parts of 
the body 5 F 
MUCILAGE, in pharmacy, is in general any viſid 
and ae CIT TT CE IL WS 
MuciLAace alſo denotes 4 thick pituitous matter, 
eyacuated with the urine, in the gravel and dyſuria, 
| Mvuci1LAGE likewiſe imports the liquor which princi- 
pally ſerves to moiſten the ligaments and cartilages & 
moe: ET TT TR 
 MUCIEAGINOUS GLAanDs, in anatomy, a yer 
numerous ſet of glands, ſerving to ſecrete the mucilas 
J CES TT ; 
_MUCOR, in botany, a genus of funguſes conſiſting 
of little roundiſh bladders, in which are found numerous 
ſeeds affixed to hair-like receptacles, placed all vyer the 
inſide of the bladders: _ PE 
MUCOUSGrLanDs, in anatom̃y, threeglands which 
empty themſelves into the urethra; ſo called by their fit 
diſcoverer, Mr. Cowper, from the tenacity of the liquot 
which they ſeparate. _ LE | 
MUCRO Coxpts, in anatomy, the lower or pointed 
end of the heart. | - 
MUCUS, a mucilaginous liquor, ſeparated by the 
mucous glands and the noftrils. _ TT. 
 MUFFLE, in metallurgy, an arched cover, reſiſting 
the ſtrongeſt fire, and made to be placed over coppels 
and teſts, in the operations of aſſaying, to preſerve them 
from the falling of coals arid aſhes into them; though, 
at the ſame time of ſuch a form, as is no hindrance t0 
the action of the air and fire on the metal, nor to the 
inſpection of the aſſayer. The muffles may be made of 
any form, providing they have theſe conditions: but 
thoſe uſed with coppels are commonly made ſemi-cylin- 
drical; or when greater veſſels are employed, in form of 
a hollow hemiſphere. The muffle muſt have holes, that 
the aſſayer may look in; and the forepart of it mu 
always quite open, that the air may a& better. in con 
junction with the fire, and be inceſſantly renewed : the 
apertures in the muffle ſerve alſo for the regimen of the 
fire, for the cold air ruſhing into the large opening © 
fore, cools the bodies in the veſſel; but if ſome __ | 
put in it, and its aperture before be then ſhut, er. ; 
door fitted to it, the fire will be increaſed to the hig 4 
degree, much more quickly than it can be by the brea 
ing holes of the furnace. | tical 
MUFTI, or MupnrT1, the chief of the eccleſialuict 
order, or primate of the muſſulman religion. 4 
| MUGGLETONIANS, a religious eck, whit” 
in England about the year 1657 ; ſo denommar undd 
their leader, Lodowick Muggleton, a journey man 3 
who, with his aſſociate Reeves, ſet up for great inal of 
pretending, as it is ſaid, to have an abſolute po out, 
ſaving and damning whom they pleaſed; and ould 
that they were the two laſt witneſſes of God, tl 
appear before the end of the world. 11811 
MUGW ORT, Ariemiſia, inbotany. See AR TE bs 
MULBERRY-Txxe, Aus in botany: Ib onen 
plants of the monoecia-triandria claſs; the male a 
are collected in a long amentum, " Jang 
the ſtamina are four cect ſubulated filaments, 15 


d 


the hilt, the mounting of a ſword ; the fuſt, or but, the 


mounting of a carabine, muſquet, &c. and the mount- | than the cup, and terminated with ſimple an 


3 


but mounting a catinon, mortar, &c.” is the ſetting i 


MOUTH, in anatomy, à part of the face, conifiting 
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ſemale flowers have no petals ; they are collected in 
round heads, and are ſucceeded by a well-known, large, 


white; but the black is moſt common with us, They 


| acated by ſowitig the ſeeds, or by laying down 
4 Prob bears branched; but thoſe propagated by 
ſeeds are commonly moſt vigorous, though they ſeldom) 
rove ſo fruitful as the others. They may alſo be in- 
creaſed from cuttings planted in March. The foil mul- 
they ſhould never be planted near other trees or 
ballet ff then the fruit will not ripen ſo well. Mul- 
berries have the qualities common to other ſweet fruits, 
in abating heat and quenching thirſt ; the are chiefly 
eaten for pleaſure, but they yield little nouriſhment. The 
leaves of this plant are uſed in France, Italy, Perſia, 
&c. for feeding filk-worms ; for which purpoſe, they 
ſhould never be allowed to grow tall, but kept in a ſort 
of hedge ; and inſtead of pulling off the leaves ſingly, 
they ſhould be cut off with ſheers, together with the 
young branches. 


MULCT, a fine of money laid upon a man who has | 


0 


committed ſome fault or miſdemeanour. 


MULCH, a term uſed by gardeners for rotten dung, | 
or the like, thrown upon beds of young plants, to pre- 


| ſerve them from the bad effects of cold or drought. | 


MULE, in zoology, a mongrel kind of quadruped, | 


uſually generated between an aſs and a mare, and ſome- 


times between a horſe anda ſhe-aſs, The mule is a ſort 


of a monſter, of a middle nature between its parents, 


and therefore incapable of propagating its ſpecies ; ſ6| 


careful is nature to avoid filling the world with monſters. 
Mules are chiefly uſed in countries where there are rocky 
and ſtony roads, as about the Alps, Pyrenees, &c. 


MULLER, or MvLLaR, denotes a ſtone flat and 


even at the hottom, but round at top, uſed for grinding 


matters on a marble. The apothecaries uſe mullers to 
prepare ſome. of their teſtaceous powders, and painters 


for their colours, either dry or in oil. 


MorLER is allo an inftrument uſed by the glaſs- 
grinders; being a piece of wood, to one end whereof is | 
cemented the glaſs to be ground: it is ordinarily about |; 


lx inches long turned round. 


MULLET, Augil, in ichthyology, a genus of fiſhes | 


reſembling ſalmon, but much ſmaller. 


MuLlLET, or MolLET, in heraldry, a bearing in 


form of a flat, or rather of the rowel of a ſpur, which 
it originally repreſented. The mullet has but five points; 
when there are fix, it is, called a ſtar; though others 
make this difference, that the mullet is, or ought to be, 
always picrced, which a ſtar is not. The mullet is uſually 
the difference or diſtinguiſhing. mark for the fourth ſon, 
or third brother, or houſe ; though it is often borne alone, 
2s Coat-armour, . „ | 
MULTAN GULAR, a figure, or body, which has 
many angles. 5 5 | 
MULTILATERAL, in geometry, is applied to 
thoſe figures which have more*than four ſides or angles, 
more uſually called polygons. See Pory60N: 
| MULTINOMIAL, or MvuLTixoMiaLl Roots, 
in mathematicks, ſuch roots as are compoſed of many 
names, parts, or members; as a+b+d+c, xc. 
MULTIPLE, Multiplex, in arithmetick, a number 
which comprehends ſome other ſeveral times; thus 6 is 
2 multiple of 2, and 12 is a multiple of 6, 4, and 3 
comprehending the firſt twice, the ſecond thrice, &c. 
. MIULTIPLERATIO, or PROPOR TION, 1s that which 
4 Tween multiples. If the leſs term of the ratio be 
8 Ks part of the greater, the ratio of the greater to 
de less is called multiple; and that of the leſs to the 
et lubmultiple, A ſubmultiple number is that con- 
MM - ; 30 he multiple ; thus the numbers 1, 2, and 3, 
s aks, A « 9 Duple triple, &c. ratios, as alſo 
z TIDES, I 1 1 
and ſubmultiple 3 855 . ee e een 


o MULTIPLICAND, in arithmetick, one of the fac- 
1 the rule of multiplication; being that number 
Galley a... Sen to be multiplied by another, which is 
M * multiplicator, Or multiplier. 5 * 
TIPLICATION, which is the fourth rule in 
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berry-trets delight in, is a rich light earth, of a good | 
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cand, as often as the multiplier contains unity. Or, 
by.a well-known, large, multiplication, from a multiplicand and a multiplier 

fleſhy, ſucculent berry, compoſed of ſeyeral protube- given, finds A third number, called the product, which 
rances, in each of which is placed an oval pointed feed. contains the multiplicand as often as the multiplier con- 
Of mulberries, thete are two kinds, the black and the [tains unity. See ARITUMETICK, + 


| ' 34: Ma. s. LE 2 | . * " : ? K 1 . TW, 
EL Hence multiplication ſupphes the place of many addi- 
tions ; for if the multiplicand be repeated or ſet down as 


multiplication. Thus, 5x3=15=5+5+5. 

Caſe I. To multiply fingle numbers by one another. 
The firſt and loweſt ſtep in multiptication is, to mul- 
tiply one digit by another; and the fact or number thence 
ariſing is called a ſingle product. This elementary ſtep 
may be learned from the Pilowing table, commonly called 
Pythagoras's table of multiplication: which is conſulted 
thus; ſeek one of the digits or numbers on the head, and 
the other on the left ſide, and in the angle of meeting 
you have their product. The learner, before he proceed 
further, ought to get the table by heart. | e SR 
Io Pythagoras's table are here added, on account of 
their uſefulneſs, the products of the numbers 10, 11, 12. 
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Olle. | 
Rule. Having placed the multiplier. under the unit's 
place of the multiplicand ; firſt, multiply the unit of the 
multiplicand by the multiplier; if their product be leſs 
than 10, ſet it down underneath its own place of units, 
and proceed to the next figure of the multiplicand: but 
if their product be above 10, or tens, then ſet down the 
overplus only, or odd figure, as in addition, and carry 
the ſaid 10 or tens in mind, till you have multiplied the 
next figure of the multiplicand with the multiplier: then, 
to their product add the 10 or tens carried, ſetting down 
the overplus of their ſum above the tens, as before; and 
ſo proceed in that manner till all the figures of the mul- 
tiplicand are multiplied with the multiplier. 

Example. Suppoſe it were required to multiply 
3213 by 3. l | 
3213 Multiplicand. 
| 3 Multiplier. 


For, beginning at the unit's place 3, ſay, 3 times 3 is 9, 
which, becauſe it is leſs than 10, ſet down underneath its 
own place, and proceed to the next place of tens, ſaying, 
3 times 1 is 3, which ſet down underneath its own place; 


3 


then at the next place, viz. of hundreds, ſay, 3 times 2 
is 6, which ſet down as before; laſtly, at the place of 


thouſands, ſay, 3 times 3 is 9, which being ſet down 
underneath its own place, the operation is finiſhed, and 
the true product is 9639, | | 

Caſe HI. To multiply one compound number by 
another. _ +. | | 
Rule. Place every number reſpectively under its own 
kind; multiply each figure of the multiplicand by each 
figure of the multiplier, as before; and obſerve to ſet the 


the multipliex, by W. 


a : a | 
ichmetick, is the. taking or repeating of the multipli- 
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ſeveral products together for the whole product. 
. Example 


often as there are units in the multiplier, the ſum of 
theſe, taken by addition, will be equal to the product by 
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Caſe II. To multiply a compound number. by a ſingle | 


firſt figure of each ref] pine product under that figure of 
ich it was made; laſtly, add the 
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Example I. Let it be required to multiply 78094 into 


{ 


2234282 the firſt particular product with 3 


468564 the ſecond — with 60 
390470 the third — — with 500 
546658 the fourth —— With oo 


N 590624022 the total of the true product required. 

Example II. Suppoſe it required to multiply 57498 

into 60008. „ 
57498 

| 60008 | Ws 

459984 the product with 8 

344988 the product with 6000 


3450339984 = 57498 x GO. 
When there is a cypher or cyphers, to the right hand 
either to the multiplicand or multiplier, or to both, in 
that caſe multiply the figures as before; negleCting the 
cyphers until the particular products are added together ; 
then to the ſum annex fo many cyphers as are in either 
or both the factors. . 
MuL.TIPLICATION of mixed Numbers. Begin at the 
loweſt ſpecies of the multiplicand, and, having multi- 
plied that number, reduce the product to the next ſpecies; 
that js, find how many units of the next ſuperior ſpecies 
it is equal to, and what remains over; ſet what is over 
as a part of the anſwer of the denomination multiplied. 
Then multiply the given number of the next ſuperior 
ſpecies, and to the product add that number to which 


the product of the preceding ſpecies was reduced; and | 


reduce this ſum to the next ſuperior ſpecies; making 
the remainder, or what 1s over, as part of the anſwer of 


the ſpecies multiplied ; and proceed in this manner] 


through all the ſpecies of the multiphcand. 


For example. Let it be required to multiply 68/. 145. 94d. 


by 7. The work will ſtand as follows. 
Here ſay, 3 7 I; which is 1 farthing / s. 4. 
over 5 pence; therefore ſet down 1, and 68: 
carry 5 to the next ſpecies, viz. that of 7 
pence. Then 75 x 9= 63, and the 5 pence 
carried make 68 pence, or 5 ſhillings and 
8 pence; therefore ſet down 8 pence, and carry 5 to the 
next ſpecies or that of ſhillings. Then 7x 14=98 
ihillings, and the 5 carried make 103 ſhillings, or 5 
pounds 3 ſhillings; therefore ſet down 3 ſhillings, and 
carry 5 to the place of pounds. Then multiply the 
68 pounds by 7, and add the 5 carried, and the whole 
product will be 481/. 3s. 84.7%. Note, when the multi- 
plicator is large, it will be eaſieſt to divide it into two or 
more parts, ſo that thoſe multiphed together may 
produce the given multiplicator. Thus, if the multipli- 
cator were 28, it may be reſolved into 7 and 4, becauſe 
4X71=28, Therefore multiply the given multiplicand 
by 7, and that product by 4, and the laſt product will 
give the anſwer required. | | 
Croſs MULTIPLICATION, otherwiſe called duodeci- 
mal arithmetick, 1s an expeditious method of multiplying 
things of ſeveral ſpecies, or denominations, by others 
alſo of different ſpecies, &c.' As feet and inches by feet 
and inches, &c. This method is much uſed in practical 


481 +03: OB; 


meaſuring, and is performed in the following manner: 


Suppole it were required to multiply 5 feet 3 inches, by 
2 teet 4 inches. Having placed them under F. 7. 
each other, ſay, 2 times 5 feet is 10 feet, and 5: 2 
2 times 3 inches is 6 inches, which ſet down 2 : 4 
under the line: again, 4 times 5 is 20 inches, ——— 
or 1 foot 8 inches, which place under the former: 10: 6 
Alſo 4 times 3 is 12 parts or one inch, which fet 1 : 8 
down in the row of inches, and add theſe ſums = 
gether, which will give 12 feet 3 inches, the —— 
product or content required. | 3 
MULTIPLICATION of Algebra. In multiplication the 
general rule for the figns is, that when the ſigns of the 
factors are alike (i. e. both + or both -) the ſign of the 
product is + ; but when the figns of the factors are un- 


like, the fign of the product is —. | 


Caſe 1. When any poſitive quantity, + @, is multi- 


plied by any poſitive number, + u, the meaning is, 


that+ a is to be taken as many times as there are units 


-—- 


| caſes may be illuſtrated in the following manner 
It is evident that + a—a=0; therefore if we mul. 


/ 


MU M 
; * 1 , 
, . ' of 7 . 


be taken as often as there are units in n; and the produg 


7 


Caſe 3. Multiplication 


Caſe 4. When —4 is to be multiplied by th 
a is to be ſubtracted as often as there are units in 5 
but to ſubtract — a is equivalent to adding + , Fey | 
quently the product is +274. The ſecond and fog, 


. 
* 


tiply + a—a by u, the product muſt vaniſh or be 0 
becauſe the factor a—a is o. The firſt term of the 
product is + na (by caſe. 1.) Therefore, the 3 
term of the product muſt be - a, which deſtroys + xg: 
ſo that the whole product muſt be + na — 14 S0. 
Therefore, — a multiplied by + », gives — ng. ; 


In the like manner, if we multiply + 2 — a by -. 
L 


the firſt term of the product being a, the latter term 


of the product muſt be + u, becauſe the two together 


muſt deſtroy each other, or their amount o, ſince one of 
the factors (viz. a—a) is o. Therefore, —4 multiplied 
by—z muſt give + 29. | | 

If the quantities to be multiplied are ſimple, find the 
ſign of the product by the laſt rule; after it place the 
product of the co-efficients, and ſet down all the letters 
after one another, as before. ; 


EXAMPLES. 
Mult. + 2 —24] + 6x 
By +b | +46] — 52 
Product + ab 84 — 304 
Mult. — 8x | + 3a6 
By — 44 | ae 
Product + 32a» 2154 be 


To multiply compound quantities, you muſt multiply 
every part of the multiplicand by all the parts of the 
multiplier taken one after another, and then collect all the 
products into one ſum, which will be the product deſired. 


Mult. aa + ab + bb 


By & — Þ 
ada + aab + bb | 
Prod, 2 Laab - a — bbb 


| Sum aaa..0.....0..—bbb 
MULTIPLYING-Glaſs, a lens in which objects 


appear increaſed in number. It is ground into ſeveral 
planes that make angles with one another, through 
which the rays of light, iſſuing from the ſame point, 
undergo different refractions, ſo as to enter the eye from 
every ſurface, in a different direction. f 
MULTISILIQUOUS Pr a xTs, thoſe, which have, 
after each flower, many diſtinct, long, ſlender, filiquæ, 
or pods, in which their ſeed is contained ; ſuch are 
bear's-foot, columbine, houſe-leek, navel-wort, or- 
pine, &c. | | _ RTE 
MULTITUDE, an aſſemblage; or collection of 3 
great number of diſtin perſons or things. 
| MULTIVALVES, in natural hiſtory, the name 0 


a general claſs of ſhell-fiſh; diſtinguiſhed from the . 


valves, which conſiſt of onlyone ſhell, and the bivalves, 
which conſiſt of two; by their conſiſting of three or 
more ſhells. | een 
| MUM, a kind of malt- liquor, much diank iu 
many; and chiefly brought from Brunſwick, _ g 
the place of moſt note for making it. The pry A 
brewing mum, as recorded in the town-houle 0 + has 
city, is as follows: Take 63 gallons of water _ i 
been boiled till one-third part is conſumed, and fel 
with ſeven buſhels of wheaten-malt, one buſhe! o it is 
meal, and one buſhel of ground beans; wot. brit; 
tunned, the hogſhead muſt not be filled too ful e f 
as ſoon as it begins to work, put into it. three fir and 
the inner rind of fir; one. pound of the tops 9 handfol 
beach; three handfuls of carduus benedictus : 3 betonys 
or two of the flowers of roſa ſolis; add burnes, of ea 


b © # 


marjoram, avens, penny-royal, and wild yn ful 0 


in ; and the product is evidently x 9. 


a handful and a half; of elder-Howers, WO"... 


” ” 1 8 | 8 ; . 2 ng es; 8 
Caſe 2. When—a is multiplied by », then -a is to | more; ſceds of cardamum bruiſed, thirty 90... 


Ho od 


' > $6 


/ 


: by a poſitive number im. 
Ja. repeated addition: but RN IH on by a Zn 
implies a repeated ſubtraction. And, when + 4 is to Cc 
multiplied by u, the meaning is that + a is to be ſub. 
tracted as often as there are units in 2; therefore the 
product is negative, being 4. at ws 
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berries bruiſed, one ounce: when the liquor has worked | cool in ſummer, have plenty of good water; all carrion 
while, put the herbs and feeds into the veſſel; and, ſhould be ſpeedily buried; and as the feeding of cattle in 
jy they are added, let it work ovef as little as poſſible; | wet places, -on rotten. graſs and hay, often occaſions this 
then fill it up: laſtly, when it is ſtopped, put into the] diſeaſe, dry and ſweet fodder ſhould be given them, 
hogſhead ten new-laid eggs unbroken : ſtop it cloſe, and] MURREY, in heraldry, a kind of purple colour. 
drink it at two years end. Our Engliſh brewers, in- MUSA, the plantain tree, in botany. See the ar- 
ſtead of the inner rind of fir, uſe cardamum, giriger, ticle TLANT ALN- fondo e 5 
and ſaſſafras; and alſo add elecampane, madder, and MUSCADINE, a rich kind of wine, of the growth 
red ſanders: N Illo f Provence and Languedock, in Francſde. 
MUMMY, a body embalmed or dried, in the man- MUSCARI, mulk hyacinth, in botany, a genus of + 1 
ner uſed by the ancient Egyptians: or the compoſition plants, whoſe flower conſiſts of an oval pitcher-thaped | 74 
with which it is embalmed. hh 5 petal, reflexed at the brim with three nectariums and fix | 
MuMMY, among gardeners; 4 kind of wax uſed in ſubdulated filaments, topped with antheræ coaleſcing to- 
orafting and planting the roots of trees, made in the fol- gether. The fruit is a roundiſh, trigonal capſule, hav- 
lowing manner: Take one pound of black pitch, and a 8 cells, which contain ſeveral roundith feeds. 
quarter of a pound of turpentine ; put them together] MUSCLE; Muſculus, in anatomy, a part of the hu- 
into an earthen pot, and ſet them on fire in the open air, man body, deſtined to move ſome other part, and that 
holding ſomething in your hand to cover and quench the in general by a voluntary motion, or ſuch as is dictated 
mixture in time, which is to be alternately lighted and] by the will; being compoſed principally of fleſh and ten- 
quenched till all the nitrous and volatile parts be evapo- | dinous fibres, which have alſo veſſels of all kinds, as ar- 
rated. To this a little common wax is to be added; and |teries, vems, nerves, and lymphaticks; all which are 
the compoſition is then to be ſet by for uſe. Fe ſurrounded by, or encloſed in, one common membrane. 
MUNDICE, in natural hiſtory, a metallick mineral, The muſcular fibres are, according to the action they 
more commonly called marcaſite. | | Aare intended for, of various directions; ſome ſtraight, 
MUNICIPAL, in the Roman civil law, an epithet | others oblique, tranſverſe, annular, and ſpiral. Some 
which ſignifies inveſted with the rights and privileges of conſiſt of one uniform ſeries of fibres, and on that ac- 
Roman citizens. 1 C count are called ſimple; others are compoſed of various, . 
MUNIMENTS, or Mi N TIMENTSs, the writings re- and often coirtrary courſes of fibres, and theſe being 
lating to a perſon's inheritance,. by which he is enabled cloſely arranged together, the large one ſcems to be made 
to defend his title to his eſtate : or, in a more general | up of a number of leſs muſcles, and is therefore called 
ſenſe, all manner of evidences, ſuch as charters, feoff- | compound; and the more of theſe cJuſters of fibres, or 
ments, releaſes, &c. 55 Iſmaller veſſels, enter into the compoſition of a larger 
MuxNIMENT-HoOusSE, a little ſtrong room in a catlie- one, the thicker and ſtronger it is. 3 
dral, college, or univerſity, deſtined for keeping the ſeal,, A muſcle is divided, by anatomiſts, into the body, and 
charters, &c. of ſuch cathedral, college, c. [the two extremities: the body is alſo called the venter or 
MUNIONS, in architecture, are the ſhort, upright belly of the muſcle; and that extremity where the muſcle 
poſts or bars which divide the ſeveral lights in a window- ariſes is called its head, caput; or its beginning, origin, 
mL FOES lor fixed point: and its other extremity, or end, is called 
MUNITION, the proviſions with which a place is its tail, moveable point, and often its tendon ; and, 
furniſhed in order for defence; or that which follows a | finally, if this be broad and membranous, it is called an 
camp for its ſubſiſtence. _ 1 iaponeuroſis. | | 1 
Mux1Ti0N-SHIPS, are thoſe that have ſtores on board | In many of the muſcles, both the extremities are 
in order to ſupply a fleet of men of war at ſea. In an] moveable: in theſe, that part which of the two is leaſt 
eugagement, all the munition ſhips and victuallers at- | moveable, Is always called the head, and the more move- 
tending the fleet, take their ſtations in the rear of all the able part the tail. This, however, cannot be done uni- 
reſt; they are not to engage in the fight, but to attend | verſally; ſince there are caſes in which that extremity of 
ſuch directions as are ſent thera by the admiral. _ a muſcle, which was before the moveable point, becomes 
MUNTINGIA, in botany, a genus of plants whoſe |the fixed point; and vice verſa, as in the ſerrati antici, 
flower conſiſts of five roundiſh patent petals inſerted in and ſome of the muſcles of the abdomen, not to mention 
the cup; the ſtamina are a great number of very ſhort |any others. 5 . 5 
capillary filaments, topped with roundiſh anthere. The Action of the MuscLES. This conſiſts in the contrac- 
fruit is a globoſe, umbilicated berry, containing a great tion of its belly, after whatever manner that is done: by 5 
many very ſmall roundiſh ſeeds. , this means 1ts extremities approach toward. cach other ; 2 
MURAGE, a toll taken of every cart or horſe com- | and by this means alſo the part in which the end of the 
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ing laden into a city, for reparing the walls. | muſcle is inſerted, moves as if it were drawn by a cord. 

MURAL, in general, any thing belonging to a wall, | Schelhammer is of opinion, that this contraction of the 
which the Latins call murus, - | belly of the muſcle is effected by a corrugation of the 

MuRAL Arch, is a wall, or walled arch, placed ex- fibres, in the ſame manner as we fee an earthworm 
actly in the plane of the meridian, for fixing a large |ſhorten and contract itſelf by corrugating its ſkin, &c. 
quadrant, ſextant, or other inſtrument, in order to ob- | Morgagni, on the other hand, alledges, that, in order 3 
ſerve the meridian altitudes of the heavenly bodies. to underſtand the power of motion in a muſcle, we ought = 
nh > or MUR THER, in law, is the wilful and to attend to Wallis's experiment; by which it is evidently | 

| ONIOUS K11l 


ng a perſon from premeditated malice; pro- proved, that the ſmalleſt force imaginable of the air, 
vided the party wounded or otherwiſe hurt, die within a |driven through a cylindrick tube into a bladder, will, 
Jear and a day after the fact was committed. by diſtending its width, and ſhortening its length, cauſe 
MURDERERS, or MURDERING Pieces, in a ſhip, it to raiſe up, and ſuſtain a weight of 60 or 70 pounds. 
are ſmall pieces of ordnance, either of braſs or iron, | Others have demonſtrated, from hydroſtatical princi- 
which have chambers put in at their breeches. They ples, that a very ſmall quantity of a fluid, directed through -_ 
are uſed at the bulk-heads of the forecaſtle, half deck, Ia ſmall cylindrick tube, placed in a veſſel of a larger baſe, 
8 ſteerage, in order to clear the deck, on the ſhip's being and already filled, will be able, in the ſame manner, to 
oarded by an enemy. . | [move and raiſe up a large weight; from whence they 
\ MURRAIN „or GARGLE, Aa contagious diſeaſe |conclude, that 8 of a muſcle ſwells in the time of 
5 ng cattle, principally cauſed by a hot dry ſeaſon, its contraction or action; and that this intumeſcence 
b rather by a general putrefaction of the air, which be- may, nay and muſt, have very great effedts, - 
155 an inflammation of the blood, and a ſwelling in the n the other hand, there are, among the lateſt and 
2 that ſoon prove mortal, and is communicated | moſt celebrated writers, ſome who affirm that the belly of 
| rho one to another, though it generally goes no further | a muſcle does not ſwell or become diſtended at all in the 
Ke = thoſe of the ſame kind. The ſymptoms of this |time of its contraction. But it would be well, ſays 
ae. are a hanging down and ſwelling of the head, | Heiſter, if the aſſertors of this opinion would, while they 
2 * of gum in the eyes, rattling in the throat, a forcibly draw up the under jaw to the upper, lay two or 
1 5 reath, palpitation at the heart, ſtaggering, a hot three of their fingers upon either the temporal or maſſeter 
and a ſhining tongue. | muſcle; for in this caſe they would ſee the moſt evident 
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Vor to 1 this diſeaſe, the cattle ſhould ſtand | of all n while theſe muſcles 3K, their bel- 5 
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f;;ppire in the fame action, and ſo perform-the ſame motion | palmaris, - | 1 ic 
as aſſociates: ſuch are the flexors or extenfors of the] tendons of the muſeles of the thumb. 41. The tendon 
| of the adduaor 1 42. The extenfor magnum 


they act on both ſides, bend the head forwards; but when 


ſeveral others; and particularly to thoſe of the eyes, the 


vations on the actions of the muſcles, publiſhed in the 


palpebrarum. 


7. The dilatator alæ naſi. 8. The zygomaticus. 9. The 


munis, called by Lanciſi gracilis. 
labii ſuperioris proprius. 


called oſculatorius. 


at the rings, deſcend to the ſcrotum. 24. 24. The place 


part ef the tibia, juſt under the knee. Ww 
_ dons of the extenſors of the toes, which are ſecured by a} 
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Hees are iti reality diſtended, and rendered firtter. Of ket | wichi fxes the fendbnd'of the extenſor ſongus Goitorem 
them only, when the hand is placed in 4proper fituation, | 
_ forcibly draw the thumb toward the firſt finger, arid then 
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che tibieus poſticus, and the flexor pollieis. 26. 20 
The muſculus peckoralis. 27. Te triceps extenſor 


they may both ſee and feel, that the muſtle hetweem the þcubiti on the right fide. 28. and 30. The DiCeps on the 
umb and the index ſwells, or is diffctided in its middle, left fide, 4eserding to Laricifi's cxplication:” 25, Pes 
as the action of drawing the thumb is performed. The þ of the triceps extenfor on the left fide. 30. The biceps 


reader who would enter more deeply into this diſquifition, 
may conſult Borelli d Motu Animalium ; Bernouilh 4: 


Motu muſcul. Berger's Phy/iolog. c. 22. Boerhaave's Inſli- The ſupinator longus. 


on the right ſide. 37. The brachiæus internus, 

T . 1 2 E FER . f 3 , 1 2 - 80 I | 32. 
The ancohaus. 33. The pronater fotundus. 31. ; 
35.35. The radius externa, 


#utes, chap. of muſcular motion; and Mead's Introduction accorditig to Laneiſi. 30. T he extenſor carp ulnaris. 


to Cowper's Myographia. 


37: 37. The cubitæus internus, according to Lancg. 


Among the muſcles, there are different ones that con- | 38. The radius internus, according to Lancifi, 39. The 


arm, and the like : hence theſe- and ſuch others as con- 


fpire in the ſame manner to the ſame action, are called by | digitorum. 43. j 
Acscdons of the fliaci interni. 45. 


authors ſocii and congeneres.. | 


When, on the other hand, we regard the contrary ac- 


palmaris, witl its tendinots expanfion. 40, 40. The 


ö 
| | he peckinæus. 40. 
One of the heads of the triceps. 47. 45. The rectus 


tions of certain muſcles, as the extenſors of any part} femoris on each fide. 48: 48. The vaſtus externus on 


which act quite contrarily to the flexors, theſe are called 
antagoniſt muſcles; in this caſe both the kinds acting 
together, render the limbs rigid or immoveable: this | 
action of the muſcles is called motus tonicus. It is alſo] 
obſervable, that ſeveral of the muſcles, conſidered fingly 
and ſeparately, perform other kinds of motions beſides 
thoſe aſcribed to them in regard to the whole part: thus 
the maſtoide muſcle, the rectus major capitis, &c. When 


| 


only on one ſide, they draw the head obliquely down- 
Wards, and to one fide. Hence, from the diverſity of 
the muſcles, which act either alone or conjunctly with | 
their aſſociates, or with others, there ariſe ſeveral inter- 
mediate motions, quite different from the primary ones, 
and ſuch as have not hitherto been ſufficiently obſerved. 
This does not only happen in regard to the mulcles of 
the head, the flexors and extenſors, and the like, but to 


bps, the jaws, the tongue, the neck, the abdomen, the 
arm, the carpus, &c. Theſe we are carefully to attend | 
to, and explain to ourfelves, by what particular muſcles, | 
acting diſtinctly, they are performed; otherwiſe we ſhall 
never be able to underſtand the various and wonderful 
motions of the parts. Winſlow, in his excellent obſer- 


| 
f 


* 
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Memoirs of the Paris Academy, obſerves, among other 
curious things, that a great many of the motions of 
the muſcular parts are not owing to the ſuppoſed con- 
traction, but to the relaxation of the muſcles on the op- 
poſite fide. 1 1 
Explanation of plates LIX. and LX. repreſenting the 
muſcles of the human body. 
Plate LIX. repreſents the muſcles which are conſpi- 
cuous in the fore-part. | | 
I. T. The muſculi frontales. 2. 2. The orbiculares 
3. The attollens auriculam. 4. The 
temporalis. 5. Ihe maſſeter. 6. Repreſents the muſcle} 
called by Lancifi conſtrictor, or depreſſor pinnæ narium. | 


1 


place of the elevator labiorum, or elevator labiorum com- 

10. The elevator | 
11. 11, The: conſtriftor or 
ſphincter labiorum, or orbicularis labiorum ; by ſome 
12. The buccinator. 
14. 14. The ſternohyoidei. 15. 15. 


g 


mulcul; maltoide}. 


each fide. 49. The vaſtus internus on each fide, 50. 
rius on each fide. 5 5 A part of the origin of the vaſtus 
externus. 54. 54. The membranoſus. 55. 5c. The 


58. The tendo Achillis. 59. According to Lanciſi, is 
the extenſor digitorum longus. 60. 60. The tendons of 
the extenſors of the toes. 61. The tendons of the ex- 
tenſor longus, tibiæus, poſticus, and flexor pollicis, 
A. A. Portions of the latiſſimus dorſi on each fide. B. B. 
The indentations of the ſerratus major anticus. C. C. 
The ſternum. | . 8 


the back part of the human body. 


quadrati. 2. The muſculus cucullaris. 3. The ſplenius. 
4. The muſculus maſtoidæus. 
entiæ, or levator ſeapulæ proprius. 6. The rhomboides. 
7. The articulation of the clavicle with the ſcapula on 
the right ſide. 8. The deltoides. 9g. The teres minor. 
10. The teres major. II. 11. The latiſſimus dorfs on 
each fide. 12. The glutæus major. 13. I he glutæus 
medius. 14. The muſculus pyriformis. 15. The qua- 
dratus femoris. 16. The biceps femoris. 17. The 
ſemi-membranoſus. 18. The membranoſus, according 
to Lancifi. 19. 19: The vaſti externi. 20. The gattro- 
cnemii. 21. The ſoleus. 22. The plantans. 


poſed of two valves, of an oblong figure, and ſhutting 
clofe all the way ; the valves are both convex, and of a 
fimilar ſhape : and the animal inhabiting it is called 4 
tetlrys. N PER, | 
MUSCULAR, Maſculans, ſomething relating to the 


muſcles. - 


MuscuLrar Arteries, in anatomy, two arteries pro- 
ceeding from the ſubclavians, and diſtributed among the 
hind muſcles of the neck. There are alſo certain arteries 
of the loins, called ſuperior and inferior muſculars. See 
ARTERY. In the thigh are alſo two arteries called the 
internal and external muſeulars. . 

MuscvuLanr Hibres, the fine threads of which -" 
body of a muſcle is compoſed. Anatomiſts are ay : 
ingly divided as to. the nature of theſe fibres. Dr. Mor 


13-43: The fgan endeavours to prove, that all the fibres we | 


the ſtructure of a muſele are endued with an _ 


Thoſe parts of theſe muſcles which ariſe from the cla- [elaſticity, or power of contracting and reſtoring 72 


viele 16. 16. The coracohyoidei. 17. The ſcaleni. 
18. Repreſents part of the cucullaris on the right fide. 
18. On the left ſide is the levator or elevator ſcapulæ, 
otherwiſe called muſculus patientiæ. 19. 19. The place 
where the fibres of the pectoralis unite, in ſome meaſure, | 
with. thoſe of the deltoides. 20..20. The deltoides. 


21. The place in the carpus, where the palmaris longus communis. | 
paſſes through a ring in the annular ligament. 


22. A 
remarkable union of the tendons of the extenſors of the 
three laſt fingers. 23. 23, The productions of the peri- 
tonæum, which, perforating the muſcles of the abdomen : 


; 


where the three tendons of the ſartorius, gracilis, and 


ſeminervoſus are inſerted into the anterior and internal 


be ten- 


ſelves, independent on the mixture, rarefaction, ore 2 
veſcence of any fluid whatever. . 
MusculaARx Membrane, Miembrana muſculsa, hon 
tomy, a membrane whicł 1s ſuppoſed to inveſt the 1 
body, immediately under the membrana adipo f crit 
alſo panniculus carnoſus, and membrana muſc 
Muscur AR Motion, the fame with voluntary mf ge 
as being effected by the contraction and dilatation © 
muſcles. ” 6D 3 bg zus: two ol 
MuscULAR is alſo applied to ſeveral 3 
which come from the ſkin and hind muſcles of oe 
and terminate in the ſubclavians. There 8 and in- 
in the loins, diſtinguiſhed into ſuperior, 1 dena cr, 
ferior; the firſt terminates in the trunk ** Ne ve; ©, 
and the two others open into the external iliack Ve pin 


* 


ligament at the anele, as appears on both ſides. But on | 


the right ſide internally another ligament is e 


1 Z 


MUSEUM, a name which, wk Char Gn Eos 
of the palace of Alexandria, Which took "©" "om 


* 


ny 


The gracilis. $1. The ſeminervoſus. 52. The ſarto- 


tibialis anticus. 56. The gemelli. 57. 57. The folzi, 


Explanation of plate LX. repreſenting the muſcles of 
1. Two muſcles upon the occiput called by Euſtachius 
5. The muſculus pati- 


Muscrk, Mytuus, in natural hiſtory, a ſhell com- 
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here placed his library. Hence'the word muſeum is now 


cover the entrance, in gilt characters, MAuſcum Aſbmole- 


uſual abodes were about mount Helicon in Bœotia, and 
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fourth of that city. This quarter was called the muſeum, for caſes. of ſkin of the bigneſs of a pigeon's egg, of 
ſet apart for the muſes and the ſtudy offlarger, each containing from two or three drams to am 


- 


from its being H 

le ſciences. ; : 
1 who were divided into man 
colleges, accor 
profeſſors; 


ding to the ſciences of which chey were the lodged while on the animal. 
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ere were lodged and entertained the men ounce of muſk. Theſe are covered with a brownifk 
companies or hair, and are the real capfules in which tlie mufſt is 


That which is unadulte- 


and to each of theſe houſes or colleges was rated appears in maſſos, or looſe and friable granules, 


allotted a handſome revenue. The foundation of this Which ate ſoft to the touch, aud eafily,crumble between 
eſtabliſhment is attributed to Ptolemy Philadelphus, who] the fingers, feeling ſomewhat ſmooth and unctuous. 


applied to any place ſet apart as a repoſitory for things 
that have an immediate relation to the arts. 

The muſeum at Oxford, called the Afhmiolean mu- 
ſeum, is a noble pile of building, erected at the expence 
of the univerſity, at the welt end of the theitre, at which 
ſide it has a magnificent portal, ſuſtained by pillars of the 
Corinthian order. The front, which is to the ſtreet, 
extends about 60 feet, where there is this inſeription 


anum, ſchola naturalis hiflorte, officina chymica, © 
It was begun in 1699, and finiſhed in 1683, when a 
valuable collection of curioſities was preſented to the uni- 
verſity by Elias Afhmole, eſquire, which were the ſame 
day repoſited there. And ſeveral acceſſions have been 
ſince made to the muſeum ; among which are hierogly- 
hicks and other Egyptian antiquities, an intire mummy, 
3 antiquities, altars, medals, lamps, &c. and a 
variety of natural curioſities. i 
The muſeum of the late Sir Hans Sloane, contains a 
noble and valuable collection of the productions of na- 
ture and art, and has been lately purchaſed by the pub- 
lick for the benefit of the nation. e + 
MUSES, Mujz, Camenæ, Heliconiades, Parnaſſides, 
Aonides, Pierides, &e. in antiquity, were the fabulous 
divinities of the heathens, who were thought to preſide 
over the arts and ſciences. © n 
The ancients admitted nine muſes, the daughters of 
Jupiter and Mnemoſyne or Memory, and theſe were, 
Calliope, who preſided over heroick poetry; Clio, over 
hiſtory; Melpomene, over tragedy; Thalia, over co- 


medy; Euterpe, over wind- muſick; Urania, over 5 | 


nomy ; Terpſichore, over the harp ; Erato, the Jute ; 
and Polyhymnia, rhetorick. : | LOTT | 

They are painted young, handſome, and modeſt, be- 
ing agreeably dreſſed, and crowned with flowers. Their; 


' 


Parnaſſus in Phocis. Their buſineſs was to celebrate 
the victories of the gods and inſpire the poets. 


Under the name of Muſe the poets only pray for the 


genius of poetry, and all the talents and circumſtances 
neceſſary for the happy execution of their undertaking. 
So that the muſes are of all ages, countries, aud religions. 

MUSHROOM, in natural hiſtory, a very ſpongious 
ſubſtance, long ſuppoſed to have neither ſeeds nor flowers. 
There are various kinds of muſhrooms ; thoſe uſed 


among us are the muſhrooms of the woods, called mo- 


rilles, and of the meadows, called champignons, which 
are gathered in autumn, and eſteemed for their whiteneſs 


above, the carnation underneath, and the ſweetneſs of| 5 
dillion ſet under the corniche of the Dorick order. See 


their ſmell. The origin and production of muſhrooms 
has exceedingly puzzled the botaniſts for a long time; 


but lately their ſeeds have been diſcovered by the learned | 
Meſl. Watſon and Pickering, which the reader may ſee 
m Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 4) 1 1 


MUSICK, Mufica, the ſeience that teaches how 
ſounds, under certain meaſures of tune and time, may 
be produced, and ſo diſpoſed, as either in conſonance or 
ſucceſſion, or both, they may excite agreeable ſenſations. 
Muſick is naturally divided into ſpeculative and practical. 

Speculative Mus ick, is the knowledge of the materia 
muſica, or the various relations of tune and time, which 
are the principles out of which the pleaſure ſought is 
derived. | 

. Practical Mus1cx, that which ſhews how theſe prin- 
Ciples are to be applied; and this we call the art of com- 
poſition, which is properly the practical part of muſick. 

2 SK, Moſchus, in natural hiſtory, is a dry, light, 
er friable ſubſtance, of a dark blackiſh colour, tinged 
Wit! purple; it is a kind of perfume of a very ſtrong 


ſcent, and only agreeable when in a very ſmall quantity, 


or moderated by the mixture of ſome other perfume. It 


is found in a kind of bag or tumour which grows under 


Y + 


"Mvs# is a medicine of great eſteem in the Eaſtern 
countries, and has lately come itito uſe among us; alſo, 


in ſome nervous diforders ; though liable, by its ſtrong 


impreſſion on the organs of ſmelt, to offend and diſorder 
hyſterical petfons and conſtitutions of great ſenfibility, 
yet, when taken internally, it is found to abate ſymptoms 
of that kind, which its ſmell produces, and to be one of 
the principal medicines of the antiſpaſmodick claſs. Dr. 
Wall informs us, that two perſons labouring under a 
ſubfultus tendinum, extreme anxiety, and want of ſleep, 
occaſioned by the bite of a mad dog, were perfectly re- 


lieved by two doſes of muſk of 16 grains each: that con- 


vulſive hiccoughs, attended with the worſt fymptoms, 
were removed by a doſe or two of 10 grains; that in 
fome cafes, where this medicine could not, on account 
of ſtrong convulſions, be adminiſtered by the mouth, it 
proved of ſervice when injected as a clyſter: that he never 
met with any perſon, how averſe ſoever to perfumes, but 
could. take it in the form of a bolus without inconve- 


nience: that under the quantity of ſix grains, he never 


found much effect from it, but that when given to 10 
grains and upwards, it produces a mild diaphoreſis, with- 
out heating or giving any uneafineſ: s, but on the contrary, 
abating pain and raiſing the ſpirits; and that after the 
ſweat has begun, à refreſhins fleep generally ſucceeds. 
This medicine has been tried alſo in ſome maniacal caſes, 
in which it ſeemed to procure a temporary relief. 
MUSKET, a fire-arm borne on the ſhoulder, and 
uſed in war. The length of the muſket is fixed at three 


feet eight inches from the muzzle to the pan, and it 


carries a ball of 16 to the pound. 2 


MUSLIN, a fine thin fort of cotton cloth, which 
bears a downy knap on its furface. There ate ſeveral 
ſorts of muſlins brought from the E. Indies, and more 
particularly from Bengal; ſuch as doreas, betelles, mul- 
muls, tanjeebs, &e. | . 2 
MUSTARD, Sinapis, in botany. See SINAPIS. 
MUSTER, in the marine, a ſummoning together 
the crew of any particular ſhip, and calling them ſeve- 
rally over by their names. FEY AYP: 


bore is the 38th part of its length. 


MUT E, in grammar, a letter which yields no ſound 


without the addition of a vowel. 3 
MUTILATION, the retrenching or cutting away 
any member of the body. CE ee oioidos 
This word is alſo extended to ſtatues and buildings, 
where any part is wanting, or the projecture of any 
member, as a corniche or an impoſt, is broken off. 
MT LE, in architecture, a kind of ſquare mo- 


* of 


Doxz Ic k Order, | EY 

The only difference between the mutule and modillion 
conſiſts in this, that the former is uſed in ſpeaking of 
the Dorick order, and the latter in the:Corinthian. 
re MUZZLE of a Gun or Mortar, the extremity at 
which the powder and ball is put in; and bence, the 
muzzle-ring is the metalline circle, or moulding, ſur- 
rounding the muzzle of the piece. 8 

MYLOGLOSSI, in anatomy, two muſcles of the 
tongue. They are ſo called, as ariſing from the roots 
of the dentes molares. See ToxnGus. 

MY LOHY OLODZAI, in anatomy, are two muſcles 
of the os hyoides. pp 
- MYLO-PHARYNGZAUS, in anatomy, a muſcle 
of the pharynx. . 

MY OCEPHALUM, in medicine, a ſmall tumour in 
the uvea tunica of the eye. | 

MY ODES Platy/ma, in anatomy, a muſcular expan- 
fion in the neck, which is alſo called quadratus genæ. 
See NECK. | | 


the muſcles. 5 


the belly of a wild beaſt called moſchus. See Moschus. 


* 


Muſk is brought to us ſewed up in a kind of bladder] 


MYOPIA, or Myop1as, ſhort-fightedneſs, a ſpecies 


2 4 A La a IMO A l OSS \ * 


MYOLOGY, Myebgia, a treatiſe or deſcription of 


MUSKETOON, a kind of ſhort thick muſket, whoſe 


of viſion, wherein objects are ſeen diſtiuRly only at 


that becauſe the humours of the eye waſting, the cornea 


_ officinals. 


and the expulſion of the fecundines, and is good in 


cleanſes old ulcers, and diſpoſes them to heal. Though 


- motes diſcharges of blood of whatever ſpecies, it is by no 


4 i 


Fall diſtances ; which is incident to perſons who have | 
the cornea and N e or either of them, too convex. 
0 


They that are ſhort-ſighted never look attentively at 


thoſe who ſpeak to them, as being unable to obſerve tile 
motion of their eyes, which contributes greatly to explain 


and enforce their words; and therefore, they are only 
attentive to the diſcourſe, Short - ſighhted perſons / need 
leſs light than others, to ſee diſtinctly z whence they can 
read the ſmalleſt print, when others are not able to diſtiti- 
guiſh one letter from another. BShort-ſighted perſons 
uſually become leſs fo, as they advance in years; and 


ſhrinks and becomes leſs convex; and the cryſtalline be⸗ 
comes flatter than before; by which means objects are 
ſeen more diſtinctly, and at greater diſtances, than 
when the refraction was ſtronger in the more plunip and 
CONVEX eyes. | 

- MYROBALANS,dried medicinal fruitszofthe plumb 
kind, brought from the E. Indies © | —_ 
Five ſorts have been diſtinguiſhed in the ſhops | but 
all of them have an unpleaſant, bitteriſh, very auſtere 
taſte; and ftrike an inky blackneſs with folution of 
chalybeate vitriol. They are faid to have a gently pur- 
gative, as well as aſtringent and corroborating virtue; but 
in this country, they have long been entire rangers 
to practice, and are now diſcarded by the colleges both 
of London and of Edinburgh, from their catalogue of 


MYRRH, Myrrba, in natural hiſtory, is a vegetable 
product of the gum reſin kind. It is ſent over to us in 
jooſe granules of various ſizes, from that of a pepper- 
corn to the bigneſs of a walnut. 1 he generality of them 
are, from the ſize of a pea, to a little more than that of a 
horſe-bean. Their figure is not more determinate than 
their ſize; they are ſometimes roundiſh, often irregu- 
larly oblong and contorted. The colour of myrrh is a 
rediſh brown, with an admixture, of yellow; it is tole- 
rably ſmooth on the ſurface in the purer pieces, and ſome- 
what tranſparent; and, when broken, there are often ſeen 
in it orbicular or ſemilunar lines of a whitiſh colour. Its 
taſte is acrid and bitter, with a peculiar aromatick fla- 
vour, but, upon the whole, very nauſeous. Its ſmell is 
ſtrong, but not diſagrecable. It is brought to us from 
Athiopia, and is to be choſen in clear pieces, light, 
friable, and of the bittereſt taſte : that which 1s foul and 
blackith is to be rejected. bn 

The ancients eſteemed myrrh to be very drying and 
detergent, and others of them celebrated it as a reſol- 
vent. Indeed, it powerfully reſolves and attenuates a 
thick and viſcid blood, a concreted bile, and glutinous 
humours, and is good in obſtructions of the menſes, and 


— 


6 


] 


plact of the hymen in women. 


4 | % WEI 


of that kind, as ſpitting of blood, or the like; an 
men, in the time of their pregnancy, mult by no 
take it, Jeſt it procure abortion. + 
| MYRT IFORMES, Carurrulæ, in anatomy, iti 
caruncles ot fleſhy knots adjoining to, or rather in lr 


d WO. 


* 9 
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MYRTLE, Myrtus, in botany, a genus o 


number of hairy filaments topped with ſmall attherz: l. 


fruit id an oval berry, with three cells, containiys : 
each a kidney-ſhaped ſeed. Ne Anil i 
There are ſeveral forts of myrtle, ſuch as the brozd. 


leaved myrtle, harrow-leaved myrtle, nutmeg myrt|, 
' 


orange myrtle, var iegated myrtle, with ſeveral Other 


hinge rag They may be all propagated from cutting, 
or flips, in the ſummer; making choice of the moſt 


vigorous ſhoots of tlie ſame year's growth: they 
be planted in pots and dovered 9 glaſſes, en 5 
vents the air from getting at them, and facilitates cher 
taking root. When winter comes on, they ſhould be 
tliey may be tranſplanted ſingly into ſmall pots. 
weather, they ſhould have any of waiter. 1 

MYSTERY, any thing hidden or ſecret, and diff. 
ar 1 . to be diſcovered. | 

[ AL, ſomething myſterious or allesorica 
 MYSTICKS, ente, ek, Gfguithed by der 

profeſſing a pure, ſublime, and perfect devotion, with an 
intire diſintereſted love of God, free from all ſelfiſh cou- 
fiderations, and by their aſpiring to a ſtate of paſſive con- 
templation. . | 72 

MYTHOLOGY, whoya, the hiſtory of the faby. 
lous gods and heroes of antiquity, with the explanations 
of the myſteries or allegories couched therein.. Lord 
Bacon thinks that a great deal of concealed inſtruction 
and allegory was originaſly intended in moſt part of the 
ancient mythology ; he obſerves, that ſome fables diſco- 
ver a great and evident fimilitude, relation, and connec- 
tion with the thing they ſignify, as well in the ftrugure 
of the fable, as in the meaning of the names, whereby the 
perſons. or actors are cliaracteriz en. 

The ſame writer thinks it may paſs for a further indi- 


cation of a concealed and ſecret meaning, that ſome of 


theſe fables are ſo abſurd and idle in their narration, as to 
ſhew an allegory even afar off : but the argument of moſt 
weight upon this ſubject he takes to be this, that many of 
theſe fables appear by no means to-have been invented by 
the perſons who relate. them: he looks on them not ay 
the product of the age, nor invention of the poets, but 
as ſacred relicks, as he terms them, gentle whiſpers, and 


in infractions of the viſcera. It alſo promotes delivery, | the breath of better times, that from the tradition of more 


aſthmas, and in caſes of tubercles of the lungs; in the 
jaundice alſo, it has been known to do great ſervice, and 
in cachectick complaints. It deſtroys worms, ſtrengthens | 
the ſtomach, and diſſipates flatulencies. | | 

Externally applied, it is diſcutient and vulnerary; it 
myrrh have all theſe virtues, it is not to be given without 
caution. It is an obſervation as old as the time of Galen, 
that myrrh will give many people the head- ach; even the 
{ſmell of it will ſometimes have this effect. As it pro- | 


means to be given to any body that is ſubject to diſeaſes 


ſome degree. Both are eſteemed a bad preſage. 


ancient nations, came at length into the flutes and trum- 
pets of the Greeks. He concludes, that the knowledge 
of the early ages was either great or happy; great if the 
by deſign made this uſe of trope and figure; or happy, if 
whilit they had other views, they afforded matter and 0c- 


caſion to ſuch noble contemplations. _ 
MYURUS, in medicine, an epithet for a ſort of fink- | 


ing pulſe, when the ſecond ſtroke is leſs than the fill; 
the third than the ſecond, and ſo on. Of this, there at? 


two kinds; the firſt, when the pulſe ſinks fo as never 


to ariſe ; the other, when it returns: again, and riſes 14 


Meang 


the flower of which conſiſts of a monophyllous = 


which are inſerted five large oval petals, with a 


* 


removed into 4 green-houſe; and the ſpring followin, 
lowing, 


i 


NA 


A liquid conſonant, and the tharteenth letter of 
N the Greek, Latin, Engliſh, &c. alphabets. 
) It is formed from the old Greek, and that 
from the old Hebrew nun. Its ſound is formed-by a 
ſtrong expreſſion of the voice through the mouth and 
noſtrils, being at the ſame time intercepted by applying 
the tongue to the fore palate, and the lips or mouth open. 
It ſuffers no conſonant immediately after it in the be- 
ginning of words or ſyllables; nor any before it but g, 4, 
and /; as guat, nave, ſnow, &c. | 
As a numeral, N ſtands for goo; according to the 
verſe in Baronius, | 


N, quogue Nongentos numero deſignat habendos. 


And when a line was ſtruck- over it, F gooo. N, or 
No, ſtands for numero, 1. e. in number; and N. B. for 
nota bene, note well, or obſerve well. 

Among the ancient Romans, N denotes Nepos, Non- 
nius, &c. N. C. Nero Cæſar, or Nero Claudius; 
N. L. non liguet, meaning that the cauſe was not clear 
enough for ſentence; N. P. notarius publicus; and N BL, 
ſtands for nobilis. | 17 

NAA M, in law, the detaching or diſtraining a per- 
ſon's moveable goods; as where a man takes another 
man's beaſt for doing damage in his ground; or where it, 
is done in conſequence of another man's act, as when 
it is agreed, that in default of payment of fore con- 
tract, it ſhall be lawful to diftram on lands charged 
therewith. EE | 

NABOB, a viceroy, or governor of one of the pro- 
vinces of the Mogul's empire, in India. | 

NABONASSAR, or Ara of NABONASSAR, a me- 
. thod of computing time from the commencement of Na- 
bonaſſar's reign. See ErochA. The epocha of Na- 
bonaſſar is of the greateſt importance, as Ptolemy and 
other aſtronomers account their years from it. | 

NADAB, the ſovereign pontiff, or high prieſt of the 
Perfians, whoſe dignity is the ſame as that of the mufti 
among the Turks; with this difference only, that the 
nadab may diveſt himſelf of his ecclefiaſtical office, and 
pals to civil employments, which the mufti is not 
allowed to do. 

NADIR, in aſtronomy, a point in the heavens dia- 
metrically oppoſite to the zenith; being a point di- 
rectly under our feet in a right line drawn through the 
centre of the earth, and terminating in the inferior he- 
miſphere. The zenith, and nadir are the two poles of 
the horizon, each ꝙoe diſtant from it, and, conſequently, 
each in the meridian. - _ 

Sun's NaDIR, in aſtronomy, is the axis of the cone 
projected by the earth's ſhadow; it is ſo called, becauſe 
being produced, it gives a point in the ecliptick diame- 
tically oppoſite to the ſun. ö 

NAH UM, cr the | Prophecy of NAHUM, a canonical 
book of the Old Teſtament. Nahum, the ſeventh of 
the twelve leſs prophets, was a native of -Elkoſhai, a lit- 
tle village of Gallilee. The ſubject of his prophecy is 
the deſtructi : 204 | | 

ernruction of Nineveh, which he deſcribes in the 
moſt lively and pathetick manner; his ſtile is bold and 
Hgurative, and can hardly be exceeded by the moſt per- 
- Maſters of oratory. This prophecy was verified at 
dhe ſiege of that city by Aſtyages, in the year of the 
world 3378, 622 years before Chriſt. | 
= time of Nahum's death 1s unknown; the Greek 
8 - 0:0g1es, and the Latin martyrologies, place his 
ſtival on the firſt of December. 3 
_ NAIADS, Naids, Naiades, in antiquity, a kind of 
Imphs or fabulous deities ſuppoſed to preſide over foun- 
tains and rivers. e | 
-NAIANT, NAGREA 


Vor. N -Nb  . -n,- wy 
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| &c. ſpoken of, is expreſſed; which is of fuller exte 


denotes the blazoning of fiſhes, when drawn in an hori- 
zontal poſture, feſs-wiſe, or tranſverſely acroſs the 
eſcutcheon; that being their ſwimming poſture. 
NAIL, Unguis, a horny ſubſtance growing over the 
ends of the fingers and toes of a human body. 

NAIL, alſo ſignifies the 16th part of a yard. 

NaiLs, in building, ſmall ſpikes of iron. 

NAILING of Cannon, the driving an iron nail or 
ſpike into the touch-hole of a piece of artillery ; where- 
by it is rendered uſeleſs, for ſome time at leaft, 

NAKED, in architecture, the ſurface or plane of a 
wall, whence the projectures ariſe. Thus a pilaſter 


jought to exceed the naked of the wall by ſo many 


inches ; and the foliages of a capital ought to anſwer to 
the naked of the column. | OD 
NAK ED Fire, in chymiſtry, an open fire, where the 
containing veſſel is immediately expoſed to the fire. 2 
NaKen Seeds, in botany, ſuch ſeeds as are not con- 
tained in any pod or cale. 
 NAMATION, Nomats, in law, the act of diſtraining. 
NAME, denotes a word whereby ſome idea, thing, 
nt 
than what the grammarians call noun. 0 
Proper NAMEs, thoſe names which repreſent ſome 
individual perſon or thing, ſo as to diſtinguiſh it from all 
others of the lame ſpecies; ns Cicero, cNN. 
Apellative or general NaAMEs, thoſe names which ſig- 
nify common ideas, being common to ſeveral individuals 


of the ſame ſpecies, as cow, /hep, animal, &c. 


NAPAZ, in antiquity, heathen goddeſſes ſuppoſed 


to prefide over foreſts and hills. 


NAPE, the hind part of the neck. | 

NAPHTHA, by the ancients called oe, Medee, in 
natural hiſtory, a very pure, clear, and thin mineral 
fluid, though much leſs ſo than the petroleum. It is 


1 thinner than the expreſſed vegetable oils, but ſomewhat 


thicker than the fine diſtilled ones. It is of a very pale 
yellow with a caſt of brown in it. It has a ſharp taſte, 
and a very penetrating ſmell of the bituminous kind, and 
approaches ſomewhat to that of the diſtilled oil of am- 
ber. When pure, it will burn wholly away. And, in 
places where it is common, it exhales a vapour that takes 
fire at the approach of any flame, and burns a pretty 
way. It is found floating on ſprings that iſſue out of the 
ſides of hills in Perſia, Tartary, &e. It is not known 
to. be any where produced in Europe. As the ſubſtance 
remaining at the bottom of the retort has much. the re- 
ſemblance of amber, it ſeems highly probable that amber 
is from the ſame fort of principle. e 
The medicinal virtues of the naphtha are the ſame 
with thoſe of common petroleum, but in a more remiſs 
degree. It is uſed externally on many occaſions in Perſia, 
and a few drops for a doſe taken inwardly in cholicks. 
The principal uſe that is made of it is for burning in 
lamps, it not conſuming ſo quick as the petroleum, and 
is of a leſs offenſive ſmell, but it makes more ſmoke. _ 
NARCISSUS, the DarFopir, in botany, a genus 
of the hexandria monogynia claſs. The corolla conſiſts 
of fix leaves, and the nectarium of one entire funnel- 
ſhaped leaf; and the ſtamina are ſituate within the nec- 
tarium. There are 13 ſpecies, only two of which are 
natives of Britain, viz. the poeticus, common pale 
daffodil, or primtoſe peerleſs; and the pſeudo- narciſſus, 
or wild Engliſh daffodil. The root of the common 
daffodil is emetick, vulnerary, and detergent. 
NARCOTICKS, in medicine, opiates, or medicines 
which excite ſleep. See Op IAT ES. . 
NARDUS, SpI KEN ARD, in botany, 2 genus of the 
triandria-digynia claſs. It has no calix, and the corolla 


conſiſts of two valves. There are ſive ſpecies, only 


N a one 


— 
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NAT 
one ef which, viz, the ſtricta, or malt -graſs is a native 
of Britain. 1 | | 

This plant is cephalick and ſtomachick ; it is recom- 
mended in nephritick caſes, and as a promoter of the 
menſes. It is alſo given in chronick caſes to remove ob- 
ſtructions of the viſcera : however the modern practice 
does not uſe it much, except as an ingredient in ſome of 
the officinal compoſitions. It has a very fragrant aro- 
matick ſmell and taſte. 

NARRATION, in oratory and hiſtory, a recital or 
rehearſal of a fact as it happened, or when it is ſuppoſed 
to have happened. 

NARRATION, in poetry, is uſed for the action, or 
event, that makes the ſubject of an epick poem. | 

NARWAL, in ichthyology, the unicorn fiſh, ſo 
called from a long wreathed tooth, ten or more feet in 
length, which has more the appearance of a horn than a 


ö 


tootli; though it be really a tooth fixed in the gomphoſis 


of the upper jaw, altogether in the manner of other 


teeth: hence ſome have called it monodon, which is 


certainly a more proper name than that of the unicorn 
fiſh. It is a fiſh ofthe whale kind, often growing to 25 
feet in length, but is more commonly found from 16 
to 20. | : 

NASIAS, in anatomy, a thin bone making the up- 

er part of the noſe. 

NASTURTIUM, e, in botany, the name of a 
genus of plants, of which there are 14 different ſpecies, 
according to Touriiefott. 

I/ater=creſſes ate frequently eaten as a fallad in the 
ſpring. The whole plant is of a very acrid taſte, and is 
a powerful attenuant and reſolvent. It is recommended 
as a kind of ſpecifick in the ſcurvy, and is good againit 
all obſtructions of the viſcera, and conſequently in 
jaundices, and other chronhick diſeaſes. It is alſo a pow- 
erful diuretick arid promoter of the menfes. The beſt 
way of taking it is either as a ſallad, or to drink its ex- 
preſſed juice fingly, or mixed with that of other an- 
tiſcorbutick plants, as brooklime, &c. which is often 
done. | 5 | 

NATES, in anatomy, a term expreſſing thoſe two 
fleſhy exterior parts of the body, vulgarly called the 
buttocks. | 

NarTrs CErERRE, two circular protuberances of the 
brain, ſituated on the back fide of the medulla oblongata, 
near the cerebellum. | 

NATION, a collective term uſed for a conſiderable 
people inhabiting a certain extent of land, confined 
within fixed limits, and under the ſame government. 

NATIVE, a perſon confidered as born in a certain 
place which was the proper reſidence of his parents, and 
where he received his education. ” 

NATIVE, or NAT ITvus, in our ancient law- books, 
ſignifies a perſon born in the {tate of villainage, in con- 
tradiſtinction to a bonds-man, or one who became 
a villain by his own act and deed. | 

NATIVITY, or NATAL-Dax, the day of a per- 
ſon's birth. The word aativity is chiefly uſed in ſpeak- 
ing of the ſaints, as the nativity of St. John the Baptiſt, 
&c. But when we fay the nativity, it is underſtood of 
that of Jeſus Chriſt, or the feaſt of Chriſtmas. - 

Nartiviry, in old law-books, ſignifies villainage 
or ſervitude. 

NarTrviry,in aſtrology, the ſituation of the heavens, 
and particularly of the twelve houles at the moment of 
a perſon's birth. | 

NATOLIA, the modern name of the Leſſer Aſia, 
being the moſt weſterly part of Turkey in Atta, and 
conſiſting of a large peninſula, which extends from the 
river Euphrates, as far as the Archipelago, the ſeas of 
Marmora, the ſtraits of Galipoli and of Conſtantinople, 
which ſeparate it from Europe on the weſt, It is 
bounded on the north by the Black Sea, and on the 
fouth by the Mediterranean ſea. | 

NATRUM, the nitre of the ancients, in natural 
hiſtory. is a genuine, pure and native ſalt, extremely 
different from our nitre, and indeed from all the other 
native falts; it being a fixed alkali, plainly of the nature 
of thoſe made by fire from vegetables, yet capable of a 
regular cryſtallization, which thoſe falts are not. It is 
found on the ſurface of the earth, or at very ſmall depths 
within it, and is naturally formed into thin and flat cakes 


A 


| 


: 


| 


other ſubordinate notion; ſince the particu! 


very light and friable, and when pure, of a pale browniſh 
white; but as its ſpongy texture renders it very ſubſeg 
to be fouled by earth received into its pores, it js often 
met with of a deep dirty-brown, and not unfrequeny, 
rediſh. | 
NATURAL, in 
nature. | N 
NATURAL Children, ate thoſe born out of layfy 
wedlock. ; „ 

NATURAL Horizon, the ſenſible or phyſical horizon 
NATURAL Faculty, in phyſick, denotes, according to 
Quincy, that power arifing from the circulation of tj. 
blood which is obſervable in all the ſecretions of the body, 


general, ſomething that relates to 


excepting that made at the origin of the nerves. 
NATURAL Functions, in the animal oeconomy, thoſ- 
actions whereby things taken into the body areafiimilated. 
ſo as to become parts thereof. | | 
Thoſe are the actions of the viſceta, the veſſels that 
receive, move, change, &c. the humours of the body. 
 NarvurAL Iuclinations, thoſe tendencies of the mind 
or out goings of the affections, neither changed by grace 
nor governed by the effects of education. 
NaTuURAL Hi/tory, a deſcription of the natural pro- 
duCtion of the earth, water, or air. See Ayia, 
BOT ANY, ORNITHOLOGY, &c. | 
NATURALIST, a perſon verſed in the ſtudy of n. 
ture, eſpecially metals, minerals, ſtones, vegetables, 
animals, &c; 8 e 
NATURALIZATION, in law, the act of enfran- 
chiſing an alien; that is, putting him in the condition 
of a natural born ſubject, and intitling him to the privi- 
leges belonging thereto. In France this is the king's 
prerogative, In England it is done by act of parliament, 
Swifs, Savoyards, and Scots need not any naturaliza- 
tion in France, being reputed as natives. | 
NATURALS, Res naturales, in phyſick, that degree 
of life and ſtrength, with the cauſes and effects of each 
that remains in every animal, in contradiſtinction to 
non-naturals. PRES 
NATURE, Natura, according to Mr. Boyle, has 
eight different fignifications; it being uſed, 1. For the 
Author of nature, whom the ſchoolmen call Natura Na- 
turans, being the ſame with God. 2. By the nature of a 
thing we ſotnetimes mean its effence; that is, the attri- 
butes which make it what it is, whether tlie thing be 
corporeal or not; as when we attempt to define the nature 
of a fluid, of a triangle, &e. 3. Sometimes we confound 
that which a man has by nature, with what accrues to 
him by birth; as when we ſay, that fuch-a man is noble 
by nature. 4. Sometimes we take nature for an internal 
principle of motion; as when we ſay, that a ſtone by na- 
ture falls to the earth. 5. Sometimes we underſtand by 
nature the eſtabliſhed courſe of things. 6. Sometimes 
we take nature for an aggregate of powers belonging to a 
body, eſpecially a living one; in which ſenſe phyficians 
ſay, that nature is ſtrong, weak, or ſpent; or that, in 
ſuch and ſuch diſeaſes, nature left to herſelf will per- 
form the cure. 7. Sometimes we ule the term nature 
for the univerſe, or whole ſyſtem of the corporeal works 
of God; as when it is ſaid of a phoenix, or chimera, that 
there is no ſuch thing in nature. 8. Sometimes too, an 
that moſt commonly, we expreſs by the word nature # 
kind of ſemi-deity, or other ſtrange kind of being. | 
If, fays the philoſopher, 1 were to propoſe a notion 0 
nature, leſs ambiguous than thoſe already mentioned, 3 
with regard to which many axioms; relating to that 2 
may be conveniently underſtood, I ſhould firſt drifting! 
between the univerſal and the particular nature of __ 
Univerfal nature I would define to be the aggregate © — 
bodies that make up the world, in its preſent mu ; 
ſidered as a principle; by virtue whereof they % 45 
ſuffer, according to the laws of motion preſcribed / 


| ; . v for the 
Author of all things. And this makes bee 


plied to 3 
he fam* 


hanic 


- 


| 


an individual conſiſts in the general nature, AP 
diſtin& portion of the univerſe; or, which 18 t 
thing, it is a particular aſſemblage of the mee 
properties of matter, as figure, motion, 1x9 f theſ 
who deſire a more particular diſcuſhon of eac the'vul- 
opinions may conſult Boyle's Free Inquity into 

gar notion of nature. | 


| Laws of Na TRE. See Laws of Nature. | 


be long 
of 


or cruſts, which are of a ſpongy or cavernous ſubſtance, 


_ NarTureE; in profody ; a ſyllable is faid o 


| 


_ 


ar ſhort by nature, when it is ſo independently of any 
ammar. | | Ve pat 
role of oe L, ſomething relating to ſhipping or navigation. 
Nav AL Architecture. See the article 8 HIP. | 
Naval Crown, Corona navalis, in antiquity, a crown 
conferred, among the Romans, on perſons who, in ſea 
engagements, diſtinguiſhed theniſelves. Though A. Gel- 
ius fays, in general, the naval crown was adorned with 
rows of ſhips, Lipfius diſtinguiſhes two kinds; the 
fr{t he ſuppoſes plain, and given to the common ſoldiers; 
the other roſtrated, and only given to generals, or admi- 
rals, who have gained ſome important victory at ſea. 
NAVE, Pronaos, Cella, in architecture, the body of 
a church, reaching from the rail of the choir to the prin- 
l or. | | 
* av EL, Umbilicus, in anatomy. See UMB1LICUS. 
NAVIGATION, Navigatio, the art, or act of con- 
duRing a ſhip through the wide and pathleſs ocean, the 
ſafeſt, ſhorteſt, and moſt commodious way. This word, 
{1 its full latitude, comprizes the art of building ſhips, 
the loading of ſhips, and the conducting them through 
the ſea, which laſt is more peculiarly called navigation, 
or failing; ſo that it is either common or proper. See 
ING. | 
why hon NAVIGATION, or coaſting, where the veſſel 
is ſeldom out of ſight of land, or reach of ſounding. In 
this an acquaintance with the coaſts, compaſs, and ſound- 
ing line are ſufficient. | ? a 
Proper NAH ATT Ox, where the voyage is out in the 
main ocean. Here, beſides the former requiſites, it is 
neceſſary to know the uſe of Mercator's chart, azimuth 
and amplitude, compaſles, log-line, quadrant, foreſtafis, 
xc. for celeſtial obſervations. | | 
Navigation turns principally on four things, two of 
which being known, the other two are eaſily found from 
them by the tables, ſcales and charts. The four things 
are the difference of latitude, difference of longitude, 
the reckoning or diſtance run, and the courſe or rhumb 
failed on. | . 
The latitudes are eaſily found, and with ſufficient ac- 
curacy. The courſe and diſtance are had by the log- line, 
or dead reckoning, and the compaſs. There is nothing 
wanting to the perfection of navigation, but to deter- 
mine the longitude : towards which many attempts have 
been made by the mathematicians of all ages. See 
: LoxG1rvupE. | | 
The Phcenicians, eſpecially thoſe of Tyre, are re- 
preſented in hiſtory as the firſt navigators. 'T'yre whole 
immenſe riches and power are repreſented in ſuch lofty 
terms, both in ſacred and profane authors, being de- 
ſtroyed by Alexander the Great, its navigation was 
transferred to Alexandria by the conqueror : and thus 
aroic the navigation of the Egyptians, which was after- 
wards ſo cultivated by the Ptolemies, that 'I'yre and 
Carthage, which laſt was ſubdued by the Romans, were 


quite forgot. © 

At length Alexandria itſelf underwent the fate of Tyre 
and Carthage, being ſurprized by the Saracens, who, 
in ſpite of Heraclius, over-run the northern coaſts of 
Africa, &c. fo that Alexandria has ever ſince been in a 
declining ſtate. PE gue | 

Upon the fall of the Roman empire, the more brave 
among the Franks in Gaul, the Goths in Spain, and 
the L 

can to learn the advantage of navigation and com- 
mcrce, and the methods of managing them, from the 
pcople they had ſubdued; and in a little time ſome of 
them became able to give new inſtructions. for its ad- 
Vantage, I | 1 f 
- - 5 people of Italy, and particularly thoſe of Venice 
Ki choa, were the firſt reſtorers of navigation and 

2 to the marſhy iſlands in the bottom of the 
93 the Veneti who inhabited along the coaſts of 
Woh»: retired, when Alarick, king of the Goths, and 

-rwards Attila, king of the Huns, ravaged [taly. 

Keg the 72 iſlands of the Adriatick continued a 
8 ory its reſpective maſters, as a diſtinct 
they to wealth, the commerce becoming conſiderable, 
mis ba: oy to think of uniting into a body: and it was 

on firſt b 


Pleted till the Sth, that laid the foundation of the future 


ombards in Italy, were no ſooner ſettled, than they 


egan in the 6th century, but not com- 
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men were ſent to all the parts of the Mediterranean, and 
at laſt to Grand Cairo, a city built by the Saracens on 
the eaſtern banks of the Nile. | | 


Thus they flouriſhed till the famous league of Cam- 
bray in 1508, when a number of jealous princes con- 
ſpired to their ruin; which was the more eaſily effected 
by the Portugueſe getting one part of the E. India com- 
merce, and the Spaniards another. | 1 
Senda; which had applied to navigation at the ſame 
time with Venice, diſputed with it the empire of the ſea. 
Jealouſy ſoon began to break out, and, the two repub- 
licks coming to blows, it was three centuries almoſt con- 
tinual war, before the ſuperiority was aſcertained ; when, 
towards the end of the 14th century, the fatal battle of 
Chioza ended the noble ſtrife. The Genoeſe, who till 
then had uſually had the advantage, had now loſt all; 
and the Venetians ſecured to themſelves the empire of 
the ſea, and ſuperiority in commerce. 

About the ſame time that navigation was retrieved in 
the ſouthern parts of Europe, a new ſociety of merchants 
was formed in the north, who framed a new ſcheme of 
laws for the regulation of commerce, called ſtill the 
uſages and cuſtoms of the ſea. 
In examining the reaſons of commerce paſling ſuc- 
ceſſively from the Venetians, Genoeſe, and Hanſe towns, 
to the Portugueſe and Spaniards ; and from thoſe again 
to the Englith and Dutch; it may be eſtabliſhed as a 
maxim, that the relation betwixt commerce and naviga- 
tion, or rather their union, is ſo intimate, that the fall 
of the one inevitably draws after it that of the other. 

Hence fo many laws, &c. for its regulation; and par- 
ticularly that celebrated act of navigation in England, 
which is the {ſtanding rule, not only of the Englith 
among themſelves, but alſo of other nations with whom 
they traffic. 5 

Till this act, all nations were at liberty to Import 
into England all kinds of merchandizes, and that on 
their own bottom, But Cromwell particularly paſſed an 


| act, prohibiting the Dutch from importing any merchan- 


dizes, except thoſe of their own growth, which were 
very few. The firſt parliament of Charles II. after the 
reſtoration, paſſed an act, bearing date from the firſt of 
December 1660, for the encouraging and increaſing of 
ſhipping and navigation, which ſtill fubſiſts in its full 
latitude and vigour. Sce 12 Car. II. c. 18. and 13 and 
4 Chr. 1-0 1.3. | 

NAUMACHIA, in antiquity, a ſpectacle among the 
Romans, repreſenting a ſca-tight, as alſo the place where 
it was exhibited. 1 | 
NAUSEA, in medicine, properly denotes the fick- 
neſs people perceive, when on board a ſhip : it likewiſe 
is applied to all propenſities to vomit. Boerhaave defines 
it to be a retrogade ſpaſmodick motion of the muſcular 
fibres of the oeſophagus, ſtomach, and inteſtines, attended 
with convulſions of the abdominal muſcles, and ſeptum 
traverſum. „ | 

NAUTICAL PraxispuEReE, in navigation, a de- 
ſcription of the terreſtrial globe upon a plane, for the uſe 
of ſailors See PLANISPHERE. 1 

NAUTILUS, in natural hiſtory, a kind of turbinated 


|ſea-thell, of a compreſſed figure, having the volute hid 


within the body, frequently dug up at land, and often 
found petrificd. | | 
NAVY, the whole fleet of ſhips of war belonging to 
Great Britain. Ihe direction of the navy royal of Eng- 
land is in ſeven commiſſioners, who are called lords of 
the admiralty, there being at preſent no lord high admiral. 


fleets in perſon, and as early as king Arthur the ſove- 
reignty of the ſeas was aſſerted, his ſucceſſor to this very 
day claiming and maintaining the ſame privilege -of all 
nations. | | | 
NAZARENES,.in church hiſtory, a name originally 
given to all Chriſtians in general, on account that Jeſus 
Chriſt was of the city of Nazareth ; but afterwards re- 
ſtrained to a ſet of hereticks, whole religion conſiſted of 
a ſtrange jumble of Judaiſm and Chriſtianity ; obſerving 
at the fame time the Moſaick law, and the ſeveral rites of 
the Chriſtian religion. 1 5 


NAZARTITES, among the Jews, perſons who either 


brandeur of the Venctians. 7 5 
om tlie time of this union the fleets of merchant- 


” 


obſervation. of Nazariteſhip,, They were of two ſorts; 
namely, ſuch as were bound to this obſeryance for only 


% 


1 1 . al 


In ancient times the kings of England commanded the 


of themſelves, or by their parents, were dedicated to the 


a ſhort. 
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N E G 


4 ſhort time, as à week or month; or thoſe who were 


bound to it all their lives. All that we find peculiar to 
the latter's way of life, is, that they were to abſtain 


from wine and all intoxicating liquors, and never to, 


ſhave or cut off the hair of their heads. The firſt fort of 
Nazarites were more over to avoid all defilement ; and if 
they chanced to contract any pollution before the term 
was expired, they were obliged to begin afrefn. Women 
as well as tien might bind themſelves to this vow. 
NEAT, or NET-wer6Gnr, the weight of a commo- 
dity alone, clear of the caſk, bag, caſe, or even filth. 
See WEIGHT. | | 
NEBEL, NABAL, in Ffewifh antiquity, the ſame 
with the pſaltery. SeePsALTERY. 
NEBULOUS, Croup x, in aftronomy, a term ap- 
plied to certain of the fixed ſtars, which ſhew a dim hazy 


light, being leſs than thoſe of the fixth magnitude, and |p 


therefore ſcarce viſible to the naked eye. = 
NEBULY, or NEBULEE, in heraldry, 1s when a 
coat is charged with ſeveral little figures in form of 
words, running within one another, or when the outline 
of a bordure, ordinary, &c. 1s indented or waved. 
NECESSARY, in a philoſophical ſenſe, that which 
cannot but be, or cannot be otherwiſe. See the next article. 
NECESSITY, whatever is done by a neceſſary cauſe, 
or a power that is irreſiſtible, in which ſenſe it ſtands 
oppoſed to freedom. See FREEDOM. 
NECK, Collum, in anatomy, is that ſlender part 
fituated between the head and the trunk of the body. 
The neck conſiſts of the following parts: 1. The 
common integuments : 2. Seven vertebræ: 3. A num- 
ber of muſcles which ſerve to. move the head, the neck, 
the larynx, the pharinx, and the os hyoides: 4. A num- 
ber of very large arteries, as the carotids, internal and 
external, and the vertebral ones: 5. Of large veins, as 
the jugular, internal and external, and the vertebral ones : 
6. Of large nerves, of the par vagum, the intercoſtals, 


the recurrent, the diaphragmaticks, and the vertebral : 


7. A part of the ſpinal marrow: 8. The aſpera arteria, 
or trachea, particularly the larynx, in which is an emi- 
nence called the pomum adami: 9g. The pharynx, with 
a part of the oeſophagus : 10. The thyroide, with ſome 
other ſmaller glands. See LARYNX, PHARYN X, Ju- 


GULAR, GC. 


Luxation of the NgcK. If life remain after ſuch an 


accident, the patient is to be immediately laid flat on the 


ground or floor; then the ſurgeon, laying hold of his 
head, is to extend it ſtrongly, gently moving it from 
fide to fide, till he finds that the neck is reſtored to its 
natural poſture. 
by means of ſlings; but Heiſter gives the preference to 
the former method, both as being more ſimple, and be- 
cauſe the patient can be relieved much fooner. _ 

NECROSIS, in medicine, a term ſometimes uſed for 
a mortification, or Sphacelus. See SpHACELus. 

NECTAR, verap, among ancient poets, the drink 
of the fabulous deities of the heathens, in contradiſtinc- 
tion from their ſolid food, which was called ambroſia. 
dee AMBROSIA. This word is alſo uſed by ſome of the 
ancients to expreſs honey. 


NECTARINE, a fruit differing nothing from the 


common peach, of which 1t 1s a fpecies, than in having 
a ſmoother rind and a firmer pulp. | | 
NEEDLE, Acus, a very common little inſtrument or 
utenſil, made of ſteel, pointed at one end, and pierced 
at the other, uſed in ſewing embroidery, tapeſtry, &c. 
Magnetical NEEDLE, in navigation, a needle touched 


with a loadftone, and ſuſtained on a pivot or a centre, on whitiſh, or pale yellowiſh colour; the medullary 11 


which playing at liberty, it directs itfelf to certain points 


in or under the horizon; whence the magnetical needle 
is of two kinds, viz. horizontal and -inclinatory. See 


the article MAGNET. 


Mr. Petit mentions another method, 


N E P | | : 


terms invented to fignify the ſame and contrary idea, 3 
unhappy and miſerable. To this may alſo be added 
that forme words, which are negative in the original lan. 
guage, ſeem poſitive in Englith, as Abyſs. The Wa 

therefore to know whether any idea be negative or 10 
is to conſider whether it primarily implies the abſence of 


any poſitive being, or mode of being; if fo, then jt IS 2 


negative idea, otherwiſe a poſitive one. 


F 


\ NEHEMIAH, a canonical book of the Old Teſta. 


ment, fo called from the name of its author. Nehemizh 
was born at Babylon during the captivity, and ſucceeded 
Ezra in the government of Judah and Jeruſalem, He 


to Artaxerxes Longimanus, king of Perfia ; when the 
opportunities he had of being daily in the king's pre- 
fence, together with the favour of Eſther the queen 
rocured him the favour of being authorized to repair 
and fortify the city of Jeruſalem, in the fame manner a; 


his going to Jeruſalem, he finiſhed the rebuilding of the 
walls in fifty-two days, and dedicated the gates of the 
city with great ſolemnity. He then reformed fome 
abuſes: which had crept in among his countrymen, par- 
ticularly the extortion of the uſurers, by which the poor 
were ſo oppreſſed as to be forced to fell their lands and 
children for ſupport. After which he returned to Perfia, 
and came back again with a new comtniffion, by virtue 
of which he regulated every thing relating both to the 
ſtate and religion of the Jews. The hiſtory of thete 
tranſactions is the ſubject of this book. 

NEMEAN Games, in antiquity, one of the four 
great games celebrated among the Greeks at Nemea, a 
village and grove between the cities Cleonæ and Phlius, 


rinthian month Panemos, the ſame with the Athenian 
Boedromion. The exerciſes were chariot races, and all 
the parts of the Pentathlum. The judges were choſen 
out of Corinth, Argos, and Cleonæ, and dreſſed in 
black, as theſe games were a funeral ſolemnity, inſti- 
tuted in memory of Opheltes, otherwiſe Archemorus, 
who was flain by a ſerpent. Others think that theſe 
games were inſtituted by Hercules, after his victory over 
the Nemean lion, in honour of Jupiter. The victors 
were crowned with parſley or ſmallage, which were 
herbs uſed at funerals. ; 
| NEMINE conTRADICENTE, denotes the carrying 
of any matter with the univerſal conſent of all the mem- 
bers of a court, &c. | 
_-NENIA, Nzema, in antiquity, a funeral ſong ſung 
to the muſick of flutes by the præficæ. Nenia allo de- 
noted the goddefs of tears ind nern 
NEOMENTA, in chronology, &c. denotes a feſtival 
kept atevery new moon, particularly among the Jews. 
| NEPENTHE, Nepenthes, in antiquity, 2 magic 
potion, whereby perſons forgot all their pains and mi- 
fortunes, | | 
NEOPHYTES, new 'plants, a name given by the 
ancient Chriſtians to thofe Heathens who had new! 
embraced the faith. 5 ; 
' NEPIER's, or NayitR*s Bones, an inſtrument in. 
in Scotland, 


vented by J. Nepier, baron of Merchiſton umberz 


whereby the multiplication and diviſion of large n 

are much facilitated, but is now rarely uſed. 

| NEPHRITICK, ſomething relating to the kidnies. 
Neenrttick Woop, Lignum Nephriticun de- 

American wood, brought to us in large compakt port , 

rous pieces, without knots ; the outer part 5 © 


ſtance of a dark browniſh or rediſh. This Loa 
greatly recommended in difficulties of urine, nr ry 
complaints, and all diſorders of the kidneys and u 


paſſages ; and is ſaid to have this peculiar advantage en 
heat or 0 


was a Jew, and was promoted to the office of cup- beater 


it was before its deſtruction by the Babylonians. On 


and that every third year, upon the twelfth of the Co- 


—_ 
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NEGATION, in logick, an act of the mind, af- fit does not, like the warmer diureticks, he 1 to be 
firming one thingto be different from another; as, that | the parts. The blue aqueous tincture 15 directe 40 
the ſoul is not matter. | \ [uſed as common drink, and freſh water to be pov dlue⸗ 

NEGATIVE, in general, ſomething that implies a | the remaining wood fo long as it communicate! wy 20 
negation: thus we fay, negative quantities, negative ſigns, neſs. For medicinal purpoſes Geoffroy ſays, he ſucreb: 
negative powers, &c. See Qu ANT ITV, S16N, PowER, | ſome inftances of its being uſed, but without 


: Z infu- 
&c. Our words and ideas, ſays Dr. Watts, are ſo un- and indeed, whatever may be the virtues woke n1l blue 
it: 


happily linked together, that we can never know which | fions or extracts of the wood, the exceeding , 
are poſitive, which negative ideas, by the words thatex- tincture cannot be expected to have much e 9 Cholich, 
preſs: them; for ſome poſitive terms denote a negative NEPHRITIS, Dalor nephriticus, or et de tone of 


idea, as dead: and there are both poſitive and negative [= medicine, a painful diſeaſe occaſio * | grardl 


A 


We * 5 OM | 5 ; n 
, 1 in the kidnies, in which there is an inflammation. muſcles of the forehead and noſe, and thie inte zuments | 1313 880 
bo diſorder, when the inflammation is Known to be of the face. The ſecond branch may be Calle the ſupe- 8 1 
1 Hg to be cured firſt by the general remedies ap- rior maxillary one, as being finally diſtributed through 1 11. 
pres ted to the cure of all inflammations, as vene-] all parts of the upper jaw, the lips, noſe, palate, ayulaz 2-08 
Klon revulfion, and dilution; ſecondly, by mild, | gums, teeth; a branch of It alfo runs to the car, and _ 
: ent, and antiphlogiſtick decoctions drank in large qoining with a branch of the ſeventh pair, forms the BIA 
oat Thirdly, this ſpecies of the diſorder is eured| chorda tympani. The third branch may be called th e 
JJ And, fourthly, | mavillaris inferior, as being diſtributed over the ſeveral 1 
by mild and moiſt aliments, by reſt, by not lying too parts of the lower Jaw, the tongue, and other parts of „ 
warm in bed, and eſpecially not lying on the back. If} the mouth ; hence the whole pair of nerves has ob- "HARA 
the pains and convultions are exceſſively violent, Ks tained the name of par gullatorium ; though a great part Wn: 
are beneficial. The exceſſive vomiting is to be relieved of them fer ves to very different purpoſes, and is carried TY 
by a frequent exhibition of tepid water edulcorated with | to parts that have nothing to do with taſting. 6. The *% 83 
honey. Thus, a nephntis arifing from a ſtone impacted abducent pair, except a branch from the formation of 1 
in $6 rv and kidnies may be ſafely cured. ; of the intercoſtal nerve, is wholly carried to the abducent 1 
NEPOTISM, denotes, in Italy, the authority which muſcle of the eye hence its name. The intercoſtal N 
the pope's nephews and relations have in the adminiſtra- nerve is formed either of ramifications of the two pre- n 
tion of affairs, and the cate the popes have to raiſe and} es ding nerves, or only of thoſe of the bxth pair. t 1 
enrich hem. e nic Way Out Or the nem che pallage of the 1 
NEPTUNALIA, in antiquity, feafts held on the] internal carotid, and deſcends near the eighth pair . 
tenth of the calends of Auguſt in honour of Neptune. through the neck ; and thence through the . breaſt and l 
NEPTUNE, in the heathen mythology, the god of abdomen, even to the pelvis ; and, in its 198 makes Wea 
the ſea, The poets tell us he was tl e ſon of Saturn and Various plexuſes and ganglia, and ſends branc] es to al- REY 
Ops, and the rother of Jupiter and Pluto. 42 moſt all tlie parts contained in the breaſt and abdomen. (Ht HO 
NEREIDS, Nereides, in antiquity, fabulous deities, | 7. The auditory pair ariſe with two trunks ; the one 1 
or ſea-nymphs. They were fifty in number, all the of which is called the portio dura, or hard ortion; the 1 
daughters of Nereus by the nymph Doris. ee other the portio mollis, or ſoft portion. Ih ns laſt enters "GLA 
NERVES, zervi, in anatomy, are cylindrical whitiſh the foramen of the os petroſum, and thence through Va- [ 15 | 
parts, uſually fibfole in their ſtructure. or con poſed of | rious little apertures gf into the labyrinth of the ear, 1 
dufters of filaments, arifing from the brain, or rather where it is expande over all its parts, and conſtitutes 1 
from its medulla oblongata within the fkull, and from the primary organ of hearing. he harder portion, n 
the ſpinal marrow, and running from thence to every paſſing the aqueduct of Fallopius, ſends back one branch „ 
part of the body. 5 . ſinto the cavity of the cranium; it alſo ſends off another. e 
Structure and Uſe of the NERVES. This is eaſily per- branch Which. helps to form the chorda tympani; and $i Bonk 
ceived in moſt of the larger, and ſome of the ſmaller others to the muſcles of the tympanum. The reſt of 1 008 
ones; for befides the blood-veſſels they receive, and the] this pair goes to the external ear, the pericranium, the EIT 
membranes they ate ſurrounded with, they are ſeen to] muſcles of the os hyoides, the lips, the eye-lids, and the, 1 
be compoſed of a fibrous matter, or, as it were, of bun- parotids. 8. The par vagum, with the; acceſſorius of 1 
dles or cluſters of white, cylindrical, and. very flender Willis, paſs out near the laternal ſinuſes of the dura W 
filaments; which, on the ſtricteſt examination, appear] mater, and deſcending through the neck and thorax to Ki 
to be ſolid, and without any cavity. Liewenhoeck in- | the abdomen, ſend. out branches by the way to the la- WIND 
dced affirms, that he had often found a cavity in them; | rynx, the pharynx, the heart, the lungs, and eſpecially . 
but he is not free from errors in many of his microſco- to the ftomich. It alſo ſends off from the upper part of 1 
pical obſervations. But though we cannot diſcover any, the thorax, large branches, which are yariouſly impli- | W et! 
cavity, much leſs a fluid contained in them; yet it is] cated in the neck, thorax, and abdomen, with the lin- ie URN 
very poſſible that there may be ſuch cavities, and ſuch a] guals, the cervieals, and the intercoſtals. . The lingual 7 ol 
fluid, only too ſmall to be perceived by us: and for the] pair go immediately to the tongue, and are called by ; 17 ; 
actual exiſtence of ſuch a fluid, known by the name of ome the motory nerves of the tongue; but by others, 77 
animal ſpirits, many probable arguments are adduced. with more juſtice, the guſtatory nerves. 153111 8 Wi i 
The great uſe of the nerves, therefore, though we are We are to obſerve, ſays Heiſter, that the pair of nerves, NN 
not able perfectly to demonſtrate it, ſeems to be to con- which the generality of writers have called the tentli _ i | 
vey to all parts of the body a fluid of an extremely ſub-| pair of the head, are, for many unanſwerable reaſons, to 9 
tile kind, ſecreted in the brain and ſpinal marrow, and] be properly called the firſt pair of nerves of the neck. 1 17 0 
deſtined for no leſs noble a purpoſe than ihe ſenſation,, Of the nerves which ariſe from the pinal marrow, $f: 55 | 
motion, and nutrition of the ſeveral parts of the whole] there are properly thirty-two pair; | l 
human fabrick. "Thoſe who would enter farther into Thoſe of the neck are no leſs than eight pair; and 74 ING 
this ſubje&t, may conſult Heiſter's Anatomy; Boer-| from them there are innumerable branches diſtributed #11 "F400 
haave's Chapter on the Brain, in his Inſtitutes ; Mor- through the muſcles of the head, the neck, the ſcapula, „ 0 
gagni's Adverſar, where he treats it judiciouſly and and the humerus: from the third, fourth, and fifth pair : 1 
deeply; and after theſe, Burggrave on the Exiſtence of| are formed the nerves of the diaphragm; and the ſixth, „ 
the Animal Spirits. See BRAIN. EY _ | ſeventh, and eighth pair, together with the firſt pair of i! 4 N 
Origin, Diſtribution, and Names of the NERVES. The| the back, form the fix robuſt nerves of the arm and 4 8 
neryes are uſually divided into two kinds, thofe which | hands. To this diviſion is the acceſſory {pinal nerve of hea 
ariſe from the brain, and thoſe ariſing from the ſpinal] Willis to be referred, which ariſes .about the origin of 5 Abe 
marrow, ' V! IiIthe third or fourth pair. | | TRA, 1% 
The nerves of the brain are nine pair. 1. The olfac-| The nerves of the back are twelve pair, Which, be- N F 4 
ey pair, which paſſing through the os cribroſum, are|fides the branch they give to the brachial nerves, run . 
lpread over the membrane of the noſtrils. 2. The optick | entirely in the ſame furrow along the courſe of the ribs, BE: io 
par, which by their expanſion form the retina of the] and are diſperſed over the pleura, the intercoſtal, pec- - $3 5 
e., 3. The motory pair of the eyes, each of which is] toral, and abdominal muſcles, the Breaſt, and other parts To | 1 4. 
©vided near the orbit, into fix parts, or branches; off of the thorax. | oe ee 1 
which, in human ſabje&s, the firſt branch goes to the] The nerves of the loins are five pair. Theſe are in 5 1 e 
tlevator palpebræ; the ſceond, to the elevator of the|general diſperſed over the loins, the peritonæum, and 1 
eve; the third ; he depreſſe = he fourth he ad- the integuments and muſcles f th Wwaen 4 = 0 
dncent; che f e Ty We 20 WE AT nenn en enn Gt ING bet rig be- i 
Re} the fifth, to the inferior oblique muſcle ; and} fides this, their firſt pair often gives, on each fide, a 24 
euxth, into the tunicks of the eye: but, in other am- branch to the diaphragm. The ſecond pair after inoſcu- A 
dals, they are divided much otherwiſe 4. The pathetick | lating with the branches of the firſt, third, and fourth 1 
pair of Willis, which are ve; f. It 1 d the] pair, forms the grural nerves, . diſt ibuted R 
trothleds 2 „ Which are very ſmall, and run to the pair, forn Srufal netves, Which are diftributed over 
Winds e mulcle of the cYe.....6- The. guſtatory pair, the anterior part of the thigh: and in the ſame manner 
its wh ts large, and divided within the cranium a branch 1s formed of the conjunctions of the ſecond, 
of theſs th 2 immediately under the dura mater: J third, and fourth pair, which paſſes through the great 
W e fürſt branch, called the ophthalmick, runs to] foramen of the os pubis to the ſcrotum, the teſticles, 
5 parts of and about the eye, the eye-lids, the | and the adjoining parts. The fourth. and fifth pair ef 
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the nerves of the loins, joining with the firſt, ſecond, 


third, and fourth pair of the os ſacrum, compoſe the 
nerve called iſchiatick, which is the largeſt in the body; { | 
| NEWEL, in architecture, the upright poſt, gig, 


it defcends along the hinder part of the thigh, and its 
branches are diftributed over the whole leg, the foot, 
„ TI PETS N | 

The nerves of the os ſacrum form five or ſix pair, 
though not always determinately and regularly fo: they 


| paſs through the foramina of this bone, and the ſupe- 


rior ones of them, as already obſerved, compoſe the iſ- 
chiatick nerve; and what remains is diſperſed, in a mul- 
titude of ramifications, over the parts contained in the 
pelvis, the inteſtinum rectum, the bladder, the parts of 
generation, and the parts adjacent. | 


NESTORIANS, a Chriſtian ſect, the followers of 
Neſtorius, biſhop and patriarch of Conſtantinople ; who 
about the year 429, taught that there were two perſons 
in Jeſus Chriſt, the divine and the human, which are 
united, not hypoſtatically or ſubſtantially, but in a myſ- 
tical manner : whence he concluded, that Mary was 


the mother of Chriſt, and not the mother of God. For Ip 
this opinion, Neſtorius was condemned and depoſed by | 


the council of Ephefus ; and the decree of this council 
was confirmed by the emperor 'Fheodoſius, who baniſhed 


the biſhop to a monaſtery.” 


NET, or NEAT Weight, in commerce, the weight of 
a commodity, without the caſk, bag, caſe, or thing that 
contains it. It is alſo uſed to ſignify any thing pute, or 
unadulterated with any foreign mixture. 
N r Produce, in commerce, what any commodity has 
yielded, the tare, &c. and all charges, being deducted. 
NETE Hv ERBOL EON, in the ancient muſick, the 
higheſt and moſt acute of the ſtrings of the lyre or the 
ancient ſcale. . 


NEURITI CRS, Nervines, Neuritica, Mrvina, in 


- phyſick, are ſuch medicines as are proper for diſeaſes of 


the nerves and nervous parts, as the membranes, liga- 
ments, &c. Y 7 
NEUROGRAPHY, Neuregraphia, a deſcription of 
the nerves, with figures thereof engraved. 
NEUROLOGY, Neurologia, an account or defcrip- 
tion of the nerves, without any figures engraved of them. 
 NEUROTOMY, Meuwrotomia, an anatomucal diſſec- 
tion of the nerves. | 
NEUTER, denotes an indifferent perfon, who has 
eſpouſed neither party. 


NEUTER, in grammar, a ſort of gender of nouns in 


* 


the learned languages, which are neither mafculine nor 


feminine. There are no neuter nouns in Englifh, and 


other modern tongues. 
Verbs NEU TER, in grammar, ſuch verbs as are neither 


active nor paſſive, and goyern nothing; having no object 


for the action expreſſed by the verb to fall upon, as, he 
| primitive writers believe that Nicolas was rather the oc- 


ſleeps, they yawn, we reſt, &c. 

Verbs neuter are divided into two forts ; firſt, ſuch as 
denote a quality, fituation, or ſome other attribute, &c. 
as albet, it is white, ſedet, he fits, &c. And, ſecondly, 
thoſe verbs that fignify actions which do not paſs into 
any ſubject different from the actor, as to dine, ſup, &c. 
But this latter kind ceaſe to be neuter, and become 
active, eſpecially in Greek and Latin, when a ſubject 
is given them, as, vivere vitam, &c. and, among the 
old French poets, ſeupirer ſon tourment ; the Engliſh, 
To figh his woes, &c. But here ſomething is underſtood 
as, / ere vitam beatam, &C. 


NEUTRAL SaLrts, in chymiſtry, are a ſort of in- 


termediate falts between acids and alcalies, participating 
of the nature of both, fo that the one does not predomi- 
nate over the other. | 
produce no degree of efferveſcence, but become quite 
ſaturated upon the affuſion of any acid or alcaline liquor. 
The chief of this kind among the native ſalts are com- 
mon falt, nitre, aphronitrum, the eſſential ſalts of plants, 
and thoſe obtained by boiling'from ſome medicinal and 
acidulated ſprings. Thoſe prepared by art are the arca- 
num duplicatum, antimoniated nitre, Glauber's ſalt, and 
vitriolated tartar. | | | 

Salts of a temperate and neutral nature are not only 
of all others the moſt ſalutary, but alſo the ſafeſt and 
moſt efficaciqus, both for preventing and curing ſome of 
the diſorders incident to the human body. | 


is ncuter. | 


— 


4 


Perfectly neutral falts are ſuch as 


' NEUTRALITY, the ſtate of a perſon or thing that 


| NIENT ComerisE, in law, an cxcep 
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| NEW Moon, Neomenia, that ſtate of the moon 4 


little after her conjunction with the ſun. For the mellod 
of finding the time of new moon, ſee Moog. 


the ſtair-caſe which ſuſtains the ſtepss. 
NEW TONIAN Pnu1LosoeHy, the doctrine of y, 
laws, &c. of the univerſe, particularly of the heaven}; 
bodies, as delivered by Sir Iſaac Newton. , 
Ihe term Newtonian philoſophy is very differently 
applied ; whence there have aroſe divers confuſed Siena] 
relating thereto. Some authors under this philofoph 
include all the corpuſcular philoſophy, conſidered x; © 
now ſtands corrected and reformed by the diſcoveries and 


pair of winding ſtairs turning about; being that pen g 


ton. In. this ſenſe it is that 'sGraveſande calls his ele. 
ments of phyſicks, Introductio ad Philoſophiam Ney. 
tonianam. And in this ſenſe the Newtonian is the fame 
with the new philoſophy, and ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed 
to the Cartehan, the Perjpatetick, and the ancient cor. 
uſcular. 55 
Others, by Newtonian philoſophy, mean the method 
or order which Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves in philoſophiz- 
ing, v1z. the reaſoning, and drawing of concluſions di. 
rectly from phenomena, excluſive of all previous hype. 
theſes ; beginning from ſimple principles; deducing the 
firft powers and laws of nature from a few ſelect phæno- 
mena, and then applying thoſe laws, &c. to account for 
other things. To this purpoſe the ſame 'sGrayefande 
explains himſelf in his Inſtitut. Newton. Philoſ. And 
in this ſenſe the Newtonian philoſophy is the fame with 
the experimental philoſophy, and ſtands oppoſed to the 
ancient corpuſcular. | 
Others, by Newtonian philoſophy, mean that wherein 
phyſical bodies are conſidered mathematically, and where 
geometry and mechanicks are applied to the ſolution of 
phznomena ; in which ſenſe, the Newtonian is the ſame 
with the mechanical and mathematical philoſophy. 
| Others again, by Newtonian philoſophy, underſtand 
that part of phyſical knowledge which Sir Iſaac Newton 


| Others, laſtly, by Newtonian philoſophy, mean the 


philoſophy ; the new ſyſtem founded thereon ; and the 
new ſolution of phanomena thence deduced. 


in the thickneſs of a wall for placing a figure or ſtatue. 

NICOLAITANS, in church-hiſtory, Chriſtian be- 
reticks who aſſumed this name from Nicolas of Antioch; 
who, being a Gentile by birth, firſt embraced Judailm, 
and then Chriſtianity ; when his zeal and devotion fe-. 
commended him to the church of Jeruſalem, by whom 
he was choſen one of the firſt deacons. Many of tls 


caſion than the author of the infamous practices of thoſe 
who aſſumed his name, who were expreſſiy condemned 
by the Spirit of God himſelf, Rev. ii. 6. And indeed 
their opinions and actions were highly extravagant a0 
criminal. They allowed a community of wives: ma 
no difference between ordinary meats and thoſe offer 
to idols: and told we know not what fables of the cre: 
tion and diſpoſition of the world. According to Eule- 
bius, they ſubfiſted but a ſhort time; but Tertullian lays, 
that they only changed their name, and that their hereies 
paſſed into the ſe@ of the Cainians. Ma 
NICOTIANA, Tobacco; ſo called from Nicot, the 
French ambaſſador at the court of Portugal, who 
ſent it into France, in 1560, and gave it his own nate, 
as he himſelf tells us in his dictionary. See 1 
NICTITATING MEMBRANE, Membruna 1. : 
tans, in anatomy, a thin tranſparent membrane, hel 
larly in birds and fiſhes, that covers their eyes and o 
ters them from duſt, or too much light. Hence the ca 
markable firmneſs of the eagle's fight in viewing ww 
is readily accounted for, from this membrane being 
clole and firm. e 
NIDUS, Nxsr, the repoſitory where \ 
reptiles, &c. lay their eggs, and wherein, When 90 os 
they nurſe their young till they can ſhift for them hs 
NIECE, Neptis, a brother or ſiſter's daughter; ©”. 
in the civil law, is the third degree of conla 
and, in the common law, the ſecond. 
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improvements, in ſeveral parts thereof, by Sir Iſaac Neg. 


has handled, improved, and demonſtrated in his Principia. 


new principles which Sir Iſaac Newton has brought into 


| NICHE, in architecture, a cavity or hollow place, 
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Lig & or deed whereon the petition is grounded. 


T. Nox, that part of the natural day wherein 
Wins not in Our wy, hy Onder the equator 
the nights are always equal to the days; and under the 

oles, the night holds half Fe * * 8 Gauls 
rmans, as appears from Tacitus and Cæſar; as 
1 people of Iceland, the Arabs, and our Saxon 
anceſtors divided their time by the nights; hence our 
cuſtom of ſaying ſe en- night, fortnight, &c. _ 

NIGHTMARE, a popular name given to the diſeaſe 
called Ix uus, which ſe.. . 

NIHIL, Nihilum, Nothing, among the ſchoolmen, 
denotes what has no real effe, being cgneeived negatively, 
and expreſſed 5 e 1 : N . 

HILS, or NichliLs, Hives which a ſheriff who is 
a in the Exchequer, ſays are nothing worth, and 
not to be levied, en the inſufficiency of the parties 
from whom the ſame are due. E n 

NIMB Us, in antiquity, a circle obſerved on certain 
medals, or round the 5 of ſome emperors, anſwering 
to the circles of light, drawn around the images of ſaints. 
The nimbus is ſeen on the medals of Maurice, Phocas, 
and others, even of Tag upper 2 1 

NIPPERS, in the menage, are four teeth in the fore 
part of a borſe's mouth, two in the upper, and two in 
the. lower jaw. A horſe puts them forth between the 
ſecond and third year. . 

NISI Privs, in law, a writ which lieth in caſes where 
the jury being impannelled and returned, before the juſ- 
tices of the Bank, one of the parties requeſts to have ſuch 
writ for the eaſe of the county, whereby to will the 
ſheriff to cauſe the inqueſt to come before the juſtices in 
the ſame county at their coming thither. The effect of 
this writ of nifi prius is, that the ſheriff is hereby com- 
manded to bring to Weſtminſter the men impannelled at 
a certain day, before the juſtices, niſi prius juſtic. dom. 
regis ad affiſas capiendas venerint, that is, unleſs the 
25, bt ung go before that day into ſuch a county to 

old aſſizes. | 8 

NITRE, Nitrum, ſalt- petre, in natural hiſtary, a 
cryſtalline pellucid ſalt, ſomewhat whitiſh; in its moſt 
perfect pieces it is in form of long and ſlender cryſtals, 
of a priſmatick figure, of an equal thickneſs throughout 
their whole length ; compoſed of ſix planes or fides, and 
terminated at the end by a pyramid, ſmall and ſhort in 
proportion to the ſize of the column, but compoſed of 
the ſame number of planes : theſe ſhoots vaſtly reſemble 
the common ſpring cryſtals in the rocks. It is of an 
85 1 bitteriſh taſte, and impreſſes a peculiar ſenſe of 
coldneſs upon the tongue. | 1 

Fey 2 from which nitre is made, both in Perſia 
and the E. Indies, is a kind of yellowiſh marl : it is 
found in the barecliffs of the ſides of hills expoſed to the 
northern or eaſtern winds, and never in any other ſitua- 
8 : T A is light, crumbly, and 9 and 

ough it ubject to accidental variations of colour 
from admixtures of other earths among it, and on this 
occaſion appears ſometimes blackiſh, rediſh, or whitiſh, 
Je 2 eee diſtinguiſh it with ſufficient 

e: it melts very freely 1 d leaves a 
ſtrong taſte of 8 in % + 
They collect large quantities of this earth, and, hav- 
ing prepared ſeveral pits, which they line with a firm and 
tough clay, they fill them half full of water, and throw 
. * | Fe Wa 5 n this ſoon Ze ages 

powder, they then more water, and ſtir the 
Whole thoroughly — 0mm after which they let it ſtand 
A or five days: at the end of this time they open a 
4 in one of the ſides of the pit, and by means of a 
2 annel, cut to a proper depth and lined with the fame 
f 151 they let all the clear water run out of the firſt pit 
1 in 2 which is prepared in a level ground, and 
4. Ctoled on all ſides, except the north-caſt, by walls, 
4. - > ng covering at the top. In this pit the action of 
me ſun and air by degrees evaporates the water, and the 
falt which it hath 1 f th h, n. 
bor ore w out of the earth, now 
cryſtals aut ger hitals about the. ſides of the pit, Theſe 
* 5 are ſmall and imperfect as well as impure. They 
ot the ſame hexacdral figure with the purer cryſtals 


of this ſalt, but they are uſually without the pyramids at 


| tion AS unjuſt, becauſe the thing deſired is not in 
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ceive from the E. Indies. As the, far greater part of 
the nitre, uſed in tlie world, is prepared in this manner, 
we are to ſuppoſe this kind of earth, which is found 
alſo in other countries, to be the true ore of nitre, though 
there are ſeveral very different ways of procuring it beſide. 

In many places, the ruins of, old buildings, where tlie 
walls are expoſed to the north-eaſt, and are defended 
from rain by being covered at top, ſhoot forth an efflo- 
reſcence of nitrous ſalt, cold and acrid to the taſte, and 
in all refpe&s reſembling the common ſalt-petre: this 
effloreſcence is found much more abundantly in the 
eaſtern nations than any where elſe, and the uſe the peo- 
ple there make of it is this; they do not work it from 
nitre alone, but when their ſolution, made from the 


they then throw into the pit a quantity of theſe effloreſ- 
cences, and it immediately after yields a large quantity 
of cryſtals like the firſt. That this ſalt ſhould be found 
on the ſurface of walls is not wonderful, ſince it is found 


only on or near the ſurface of the earth where it is pro- 


duced; they only cut away the marl for about a foot 
deep, to throw into the nitre- pits what remains under- 
neath, this containing no nitre till it has been expoſed to 
the air a ſufficient time, and the ſame earth, where it is 
diſcovered at any thing more than a foot depth in digging, 
never being foͤund to contain a grain of it. e 
Earths of whatever kind, moiſtened and penetrated hy 
the dung and excrements of animals, frequently alſo 
afford nitre in large quantities. The catths at the bottom 
of pigeon-houſes, and thoſe of ſtable and cow-houſes, 
all afford nitre, on being thrown into water and boiled. 
In France, where very little nitre is imported, they 
make all that is uſed in their gunpowder works, &c. 
from the rubbiſh or old mortar of buildings, and the 
plaiſter with which their houſes abound. In fact, the 
mortar of old walls with us, if moiſtened with urine, and 
expoſed to the air in a proper ſituation, that is, open to 
the north-eaſt, and covered over to defend it from wet, 
never fails to afford nitre after a few weeks, and that 
often in no leſs a proportion than tliat of one tenth of 
the weight of the ingredients: finally, Hoffman affirms, 
that it may at any time be extracted from the air, by ex- 
poſing an alcaline ſalt to it in a proper ſituation, covered 
over-head from rains and dews. 3 
There is no queſtion but a manufacture of nitre might 
be eſtabliſhed in England, to as much advantage as that 
of France; though, in the hands in which ſuch attempts 
have hitherto been, they have not ſucceeded. The place 
where the materials are expoſed, is a thing to be carefully 
examined: it muſt be moderate as to the great points of 
moiſture and dryneſs; if there be too much moiſture, the 
nitre which is already formed will be waſhed away; and 
on the other hand, without ſome moiſture, the ſalts will 


are of no uſe. It is in conſequence of the requiſiteneſs of 
ſo certain a degree of moiſture to the materials from which 
nitre 1s to be obtained, that the north-eaſt winds are of 
ſo much uſe in the production of it; in ſpring, and au- 
tumn, which are the ſeaſons when this ſalt is principally 
made, theſe two winds are neither too moiſt nor too dry, 
eſpecially in the night; the ſouth and weſterly winds arg 
deſtructive, becauſeof the ſtorms and ſhowers they almoſt 
continually bring with them. | Fg 

The earths, from which nitre is procured in greatefh 
abundance, are found principally in Perſia, in China, 
in the E. Indies, and in Muſcovy ; not that other parts 
of the world are without them, but in many they are diſ- 
regarded. This earth affards along with the nitre but a 
ſmall quantity of ſea ſalt, though there is always ſome of 
this with the other. Ihe rubbiſh and earths we boil for 
it in Europe always afford a very large quantity of it; but 
they find ways of ſeparating a great deal of it, before they 
begin to ſhoot. the nitre. 1 
nitrous earth has been boiled to a certain degree, they 
run it into proper veſſels, in which the ſea falt ſhoots 


to form its cryſtals; they then drain off the liquor thus 
freed from a great part of this extraneous ſalt into other 
veſſels, in which, it is left to ſhoot for the nitre in a cold 


Ks mY and often too ſhort for.their thickneſs. They 
ra browniſh or duſky colour, and are in this ſtate | 
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ſetit over to us. This is the rough nitre which we te- 


nitrous earth before deſcribed, will yield no more cryſtals, 


IV 


hardly be formed at all. Heat and cold, unleſs exceſſive, 


When the lixivium. of the 


into cubick grains at the bottom, before the nitre begins 


place. When they have ſeparated all the cryſtals that 
are there found, they evaporate the liquor further and 
thence obtain more; at length they find a large Wamigt 
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| the ſame virtues and the fame qualities to it, and, in 
conſequence of this error, have been inventing means of 


weeks with a red vapour, continually fluctuating and in 


liquor is the true and genuine ſpirit of the nitre alone; 
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touch, which will afford no more cryſtals ; and this they 
call the mother water of ſalt-petre, becauſe,” by fprink- 
ling it bn other earths, they find it diſpoſes them for the 
production of more nitre. Ihe cryftals of nitre thus 
produced are far from the neceffary purity, they require 
to be diſſolved and re- cryſtalized two or three times to 
bring them to the requifite perfection; after which the 
French often melt them over the fire as they do our 
Engliſh alum, and, when a good part of the water is 
evaporated, they caſt the whole*mto cafſks. This is what 
the French authors call rock or roach nitre., _ 
| Nitye promotes very much the fuſion of gold or filver, 
and is of no ill conſequence in the working thoſe metals; 
but as the ſulphurs of the other metals are not ſo inti- 
mately blended with their earths, as they are in theſe, it 
combines itſelf with them in the heating, and cauſes a 
detonation, by this nieans carrying off a very conſiderable 
portion of that ſulphur which was neceſſary to them as 
metals, and, in conſequence of that, robbing them of 
that metalline form, and reducing them to a ſort of 
calxes much more difficult of fufion than before. This 
is eaſily experienced by throwing a mixture of equal parts 
of nitre, and of copper, iron, lead; or tin, into a red-hot 
crucible. | Salt-petre is therefore to be very carefull 
avoided in all theſe proceſſes, unleſs firſt calcined itſelf, 
and burnt to an alcaline faſt; In the manufactures it is 
of great uſe; beſides being the baſis of gunpowder, it is 
uſed in the making of white glaſs, and is of the ſame ufe 
with common falt in the preſerving of foods. In medi- 
cine it is cooling and divreack, good in burning fevers, 
in which it is gigen with the ſeveral intentions of taking 
off the heat, quenching thirft, and reſiſting putrefaction. 
Riverius ſpeaks of it a$ a diaphoretick, and many authors 
celebrate it as an anodyne; but thele are intentions 1n 
which it is at. preſent leſs received. The ancients had 
an opinion that the nitre was of a cauſtick nature: the 
latter writers, fuppoſing ours the ſame, have attributed 


taking off the caufticity, as they call it, of this falt, by 
burning it with ſulphur, and a thoufand other ways: 
but it is very certain, that purified nitre 1s better for all 
medicinal purpoſes than any of theſe idle preparations of 
it, when the falt is intended to be given on thoſe occa- 
ſions where its own ſimple nature is required. 5 

Spirit of NITRE, Spiritus Mitri, in chymiſtry, is made 
in the following manner: Dry eighteen ounces of puri- 
fied nitre, and reduce it to an impalpable powder : put it 
into a clean retort, and pour upon it fix ounces of pure 


mediately in a ſand furnace, and apply a large receiver, 
Juting the juncture with ſome: Windfor loam; let the 
fire at firſt be very gentle, the receiver will neverthelefs 
be full of white fumes, and a ted liquor will come over 
in drops; increaſe the fire gradually till it riſes to the 
utmoſt heat a ſand furnace is capable of; then, when no 
more comes over, let all cool: have a bottle with a glaſs 


funnel ready in the mouth of it, and placed under a| 


chimney ; pour the liquor out of the receiver into 'it, 
avoiding the dangerous fumes, and ſtop it cloſe up for 
uſe. The receiver is to be ſtopped alſo, and reſerved for 
the ſame uſe another time. It will remain filled for many 


motion. The ſpirit in the bottle will appear of a gold 
colour, and a red vapour will fill the fpace over it. This 


it contains nothing of the oil of vitriol that was uſed 
in the making of it, and the remainder of the nitre which 
did not come over in fumes, remains mixed with the acid 
in form of a denſe, white, and natural falt, ſomewhat 
reſembling the tartarum vitriolatum, and affording the 
nitrum vitriolatum hereafter to be mentioned. There is 
no method of ſeparating a ftronger or purer fpirit of nitre 
than this. Glauber was the inventor of this method, 
and he deſerves For it the honour of being acknowledged 
the 10vegFor of one of the nobleſt diſcoveries that chy- 


* 


raiPry ever produced. 


This fpirit is one the ſtrongeſt menſtruums in chy- 
miſtry. It diſſolves ſilver, and moſt of the other metals, 
and ſemi-metals, and even ſtones of all kinds, except 
thoſe which have cryſtals for their baſes; aàs is the caſt 
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of an extremely aerid and bitter liquor, fat and oĩly to theſ countries: theſe are ſafe from the effects of all TY 


till the great deſideratum, a folvartt for cryſtals, that! 
found. Spirit of nitre does not touch gold: it Pives 
power of difſolving filver to many other acids whit 
before wanted it, as the ſpfrit or oil of vitriol and of 
ſulphur ; but it requires a mixture of ſea-falt to ive z 
this power upon gold; with that misture it betomeg An 
aqua regia. 
internally in its own form, but it furniſties us wih; 
very valuable medicine, under the name of a dulcißed 
e , 2 Of +08 | 
| Sweet Spirit of NiTRE, Spiritus Nitri dilli. 
into a large glaſs cucurbit à quart of highly rectified fpiri 
of wine, and add to ät, by a veryhittle ata time, ht, 
pound of the ſtrong ſpirit of nitre before deferihed when 
the whole quantity of the fpirit of nitre is in, fit on: 
head, and, placing a cucurbit in fand, diſtil over the 
liquor ſo long as what runs from the noſe of tte head wil 
not ferment wh an len. 
The caution required in mixing thefe two Tiquor i; 
very great. There is ſcarce any mixture capable of fuch 
ill conſequences; it emits a fuffocating vapour, and wil 
often burſt the veſſels by the heat and ebulſition it rails 
if done too haſtily. There immediately arifes a fran 
ſmell on mixing the liquors, and the vapour that is fate 
from them 1s almoſt fiery. It is a very noble diuretick 
and carminative; it is given in the ſtone and gravel with 
great ſucceſs, and alſo in jaundices and dropfies. It i; 
of great ſervice m reſtoring the appetite, when deprared 
by a mucous phlegm. It alto allays thirſt. "Thr dof 
is from 15 to 30 drops in wine and water. Prudently 
uſed, it is excellent for cleaning the teeth, but, if matt 
too free with, it deſtroys them. 1 
Herriolated NITRE, Nitrum vitrinlatum. Diſſolve the 
maſs left in the retort after the diſtillation of ſpirit of 
nitre, in the manner above deferibed, in about eight 
times its weight of water. Filtrate the ſolution, and, 
when perfectly clear, evaporate the liquor to fuch x 
ſtandard, that the falt will no longer be e in it; 
then ſet it in a cool place, and, as the ſalt ſhoots, collect 
it, and laying it in an earthen culinder to drain; when 
well dried, reſerve it for uſe. It is of much the ſame vi- 
tues with the tartarum vitriolatum, and is frequently 
Migernrnnn Tenge. 
NOBILITY, a quality that ennobles, and raiſes 1 
perſon poſſeſſed of it above tlie rank ofa commoner. The 
origin of nobility in Europe is by ſome referred to the 
Goths; who, after they had feized a part of Europe, 
rewarded their captains with titles of honour, to di- 
tinguiſh them from the common people. In Britain die 


and highly rectified oil of vitriol; place the retort im- term nobility is reſtrained to degrees of dignity above 


kKnighthood; but every where elſe nobility and gentility 
are the fame. The Britiſh nobility confifts only of fie 
degrees, viz. that of a duke, marquis, earl or count, 
viſcount, and baron, each of which ſee under their pro- 
CCC Wee: 
NOBLE, Nobilis, a perſon raiſed above a commoner 
or e either by birth, office, or patent. | 
FoBLE, denotes 4 money of account, equivalent 0 
fix ſhilling | 
coin, and called rofe-noble. . 25 
NOCTAMBULI, Ne&ambulomes, Somnambul, = 
perſons as riſe and walk about in their fleep.. Ihe 7 
order conſiſts in this, that the proper organs of muſcuel 
motion are at liberty, while thoſe deſtined for ſentztiol. 
are bound up, or inactive. Ceftain ideas follow upon 
certain motions of the fibres of the brain, 1 
tain motions of thoſe fibres upon certain ideas. pol 
by much thinking on any one thing; the fibres 27 
ſome permanent fituation, which gives a freer pa ne 5 


the ſpirits, towards a certain part of the body, | bie, 


— 


This ſpirit is too corrofive to be gyn 


5 


and eight pence. Formerly this was 4 real - 


22 e ene cb 
dinary. If then the animal ſpirits become too , they 


too much agitated,. or confiſt of parts too foll . 
throw themſelves into the paffages the) find che u. 
open, glide into the nerves and muſeles corre ger 
to theſe paſſages, and there produce the mytion Þ 728 
to thoſe muſcles. The biliqus, metancholick, 2 | 

guine, are moſt ſubject to thofe nocturnal 8 20 
be remedies art all fach things as te fl 15 
tion of the fpirits and relax the fibres, as wech e 
all cooters, either internalty or 'externally ec, 


in our pebbles, and in the agates and onyx's of other 


aperitives too have 4 good effect: but the, Pe 
cording to ſome, is evo bath. 25 55 XOCTE- 
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\FOCTILUCA, in natural hiſtory, either denotes a 
| Jow-worm, Or ſpecies of phoſphorus, ſo called, becauſe 
it ſhines in the night, without any light being thrown 
thereon, ſuch as that made of urine: ſo that it ſtands 
contradiſtinguiſhed from the other ſpecies, which muſt 
be expoſed to the ſun- beams, before it ſhine, 

NOCTURNAL, ſomething relating to the night, 
in contradiſtinction to diurnal. © | 3 

Noc TURN AL. Arch, in aſtronomy, the arch of a circle 
deſcribed by the ſun, or ſtar in the night. . 
FSemi-NocrukN AL Arch of the Sun, that portion of a 
circle he paſſes over between the lower part of our meri- 
dian and the point wherein he ſets, or the point of the 


horizon wherein he riſes. 


NocTURNAL, Noctulabium, an inſtrument chiefly 
uſed at fea to take the altitude or depreſſion of ſome ſtars 
about the pole, in order to find the latitude and hour of 
the night. Some nocturnals are hemiſpheres or plani- 
ſpheres on the plane of the equinoctial. Thoſe com- 
monly in uſe among ſeamen are two; tlie one adapted 
to the pole-ſtar, and the firſt of the guards of the little 
bear; the other to the pole-ſtar, and pointers of the 
great bear. 3 75 | 
Cinſtruttion of the NocTURNAL. This inſtrument 
conſiſts of two circular plates applied to each other. 
The greater, which has a handle to hold the inſtrument, 
is about two and a half inches diameter, and is divided 
into 12 parts, anſwering to the 12 months ; and each 
month ſubdivided into every fifth day; ſo that the mid- 
dle of the handle correſponds to that part of the year, 
wherein the ſtar here regarded has the fame right 
aſcenſion with the ſun. In the centre of the two circular 
plates is adjuſted a Jong index, moveable upon the upper 


plate; and the three pieces, viz. the two circles and the | 


index, are joined by a rivet which 1s pierced through 
the centre, with a hole through which the ſtar is to be 
obſerved. ay 3 
Uſe of the Noc ruxx AL. Turn the upper plate till 
the longeſt tooth, marked 12, be againſt the day of 
the month on the under plate; then, bringing the in- 
ſtrument near the eye, ſuſpend it by the handle, with the 
plane nearly parallel to the equinoctial, and, viewing 
the pole-ſtar through the hole of the centre, turn the 
index about, till, by the fiducial edge, you ſee the bright 
ſtar or guard of the little bear (if the inſtrument be made 
for that ſtar:) then that tooth of the upper circle, under 
the edge of the index, gives the hour of the night on the 
hour circle. | 
NODATED HypERBOLA, a kind of hyperbola, 
which, in turning round, decuſſates or croſſes itſelf. 
NODE, Nodus, Exoſtoſis, in ſurgery, a diſeaſe or 
rumour in the bones, uſually ariſing from ſome venereal 
cauſe, To ſuch tumours are frequently applied leaden 
plates covered with mercury, as alſo other mercurial 
preparations are uſed to reſolve them. „ 
NoDE, or Tephus, more particularly denotes protu- 
berances ariſing on the joints of old gouty perſons. 
NODES, in aſtronomy, the two points where the 


orbit of a planet interſects the ecliptick. Such are the 


two points C and D (plate LXI. fig. 3.) whereof the 
node C, where the planet aſcends northward above the 
plane of the ecliptick, is called the aſcending node, or the 
dragon's head, and is marked thus 8. The other node, 
D, where the planet deſcends to the ſouth, is called the 
deſcending node, or the dragon's tail, marked thus 8. 
And the rightline, DC, is called the line of the nodes. 
NODOSA, in ſurgery, denotes'a kind of ſuture, as 
alſo various bandages. ” 
NODULUS, Nopurx, in pharmacy, a knot tied 
on a bag, containing ſome medicinal ingredients, with 
which the liquor this nodulus is ſuſpended 1n, 1s to be 
mpregnated, It alſo denotes the bag itſelf. _ 
NODUS, Nops, in dialling, a hole in the gnomon 


of a dial, in a cieling, window, &c. by the light of 


which, either the hour of the day in dials without furni- 
ure, or the parallels of the ſun's declination, and his place 
9 ecliptick, &c. in thoſe with furniture, are ſhewn. 
in So CTIAD S, inchurch hiſtory, Chriſtian hereticks 
92 A ug century, followers of Noetius, a philoſopher 
| 1 pier who pretended that he was another Moſes, 
his 12 22 and that his brother was à new Aaron: 
— 13 in N Ws. e, was but one 
2 4 | 
Vor. II. No. 3 aat the A ore 800 the holy 


NON 
Spitit wers but external denominations given to God, if 
conſequence of different operations; that as creator, he 


is called Father; as incarnate, Son; and as deſcending 


on the apoſtles, holy Ghoſt. 4% N 
| NOLI ME TANGERE, Touch me not, in medicine, 
a malignant eruption in the face, occaſioned by an ex- 


is touched, the worſe it grows, and the further it ſpreads: 
| NOMADES, in antiquity, a name given to ſeveral 
nations or people, whoſe whole occupation was to feed 
their flocks, and who had no fixed place of abode, but 
were conſtantly ſhifting, according to the conveniencies 
of paſturage. N EO 

NOMANCY, a name given to the art of divining 
the fates of perſons, by means of the letters that form 
their names ; being nothing elſe but the cabbaliſtick 
gematria. 3 Be | 
NOMBRIL Poixr, in heraldry, is the next below 
the feſs point or the very centre of 2 eſcutcheon. See 
the article Pol Nr. | * 

NOME, or NAME, in algebra, denotes any quantity 
with a ſign prefixed or added to it, whereby it is con- 
nected with ſome other quantity, upon which the whole 
becomes a binomial, trinomial, or the like: thus a 46 
is a binomial, a+b+c 18 a trinomial, whoſe reſpective 
names or nomes are a and for the firſt, and a, b, and c, 
for the ſecond. See the article BINOMIAL, &. 


ſeveral of the more uſual words in any language, with 
their ſignifications, compiled in order to facilitate the uſe 
of ſuch words to thoſe who are to learn the tongue: ſuch 
are our Latin, Greek, French, &c. nomenclatures. 


NOMINALISTS, NomtwaALs, a ſect of ſchool- 
philoſophers, followers of Ocham, an Engliſh cordelier, 


in the fourteenth century, ſo called, in oppoſition to the 


realiſts, as maintaining that words, not things, were the 
object of dialecticks. They founded the univerſity of 


Leipfick, and they, with the ſtoicks, admit the formal 


ideas of things, as the foundation of univerſality ; but 
to this they add names, which ſignify, without any diſ- 
tinction, a great variety of ſingle things alike in genus 
and ſpecies. HE Dy 
NOMINATION, Nominatio, the appointing a per- 
ſon to ſome function or benefice. In common law, 
there is a difference between nomination and pre- 
ſentation; the former being a power which a.man has by 
virtue of a manor, &c. to name a clerk to a patron of a, 
benefice, to be by him preſented to the ordinary. 
NOMINATIVE, in grammar, the firſt caſe of de- 
clinable nouns, being properly the ground whence the 
other caſes in the learned languages, &c. are to be formed 
by the ſeveral inflexions given to this firſt termination. It 
is placed before all verbs, as the ſubje& of the af- 


firmation or propoſition, as, Petrus negavit Dominum, 


Peter denied the Lord, &c. OY | 
NONAGE, in law, an incapacity- of doing ſome 
things for want of proper age. 
In matters of inheritance, a man is in his nonage till 
21 years of age; and for marriage, till 14, &c. 
NONAGESIMAL,in aſtronomy, the nineteenth da- 
gree of the ecliptick reckoned from its eaſtern point. The 
altitude of the nonageſimal 1s equal to the angle of the 


ecliptick. Hence the altitude of the nonageſimal, at a 
given time, under a given elevation of the pole, is eaſily 
found. If the altitude of the nonageſimal be ſubtracted 
from 90”, the remainder is the diſtance of the nonage- 


ſimal from the vertex. 


ground why he cannot commence a ſuit in law; as his 
being attainted of felony, outlawry, &c. 5 
NONAPPEARANCE, a default in not appearing in 
a court of judicature. Attornies ſubſcribing warrants for 
appearing in court, are liable to attachment and fine for 
non-appearance. _If a defendant does not appear, and 
find bail upon a ſcire facias and rule given, judgment, 
may be had againſt him. A 5 

NONCOM POS Mentis, in law, is uſed to denote a 
perſon's not being of ſound memory and underſtanding. 
Of theſe perſons there are four different kinds, an ideor, 


b 38 a lunatick who has lucid intervals, and a 


Rd 


= 


tremely ſharp corroſive llumour; thus called, either be- 
cauſe it affects thoſe who touch it, or becauſe the more it 


NOMENCLATURE, Nomenclatura, a catalogue of. 


eaſt; and, if continued, paſſes through the poles of the 


NONABILITY, in law, incapacity, or an excep- 
tion taken againſt a plaintiff in a cauſe, on ſome juſt 


drunkard 
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drunkärd who deprives himſelf of reaſon by his 6wn act] raters or ſymbols, any number expreſſed in words. 1 
Fj and deed. In all theſe caſes, except the laſt, one that is] alſo the way of reading or expreſſing, in words, ab 
15 non compos mentis ſhall not loſe his life for felony or] number given in characters or ſymbols. But the fig t 
1" murder; but the drunkard can have no indulgence on | theſe is properly notation,” and the laſt is more uſually 
18 account of the loſs of his reaſon, for, in the eye of the] called numeration. 5 Te 
1" law, his drunkenneſs does not extenuate but aggravate] NoTaAT10N, in algebra, the repreſenting quantities b 
_ his offence. | | | letters of the alphabet, or calling them by thofe names 
1 NON-NATURALS, in medicine, fo called becauſe] NOTE, Nota, denotes a Sarah or abbreviatujz 
by their abuſe they become the cauſes of diſeaſes. See] ſerving to expreſs ſomething in a little compaſs, | 
DisEAsE. © 1 . NOTES, in muſick, are characters which mark the 
Phyſicians have divided the non-naturals into fix | tones, that is, the riſing or falling of the voice and 
claſſes, viz. the, air, meats and drinks, ſleep and watch-| ſound, and the ſwiftneſs ot ſlowneſs of its motions, Ss 
ing, motion and reſt, the paſſions of the mind, the] CHARACTFERS in Muſick.  _ 
retentions and excretions, &c. which ſee. _ Nor, ſignifies a mark made in a book, &c. where 
NON- RESIDENCE is particularly applied to ſpiri-| ſomething remarkable occurs, as alſo an explication of 
tual perſons, who wiltully ablent themſelves for the ſpace] ſome paſſage in an author, ſubjoined thereto ; in which 
of one month together, or two months at different times] ſenſe note ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from text, 
in the year, from their benefices; for which they are] Nor, is alſo a minute containing fome article 9 
liable to penalties, by the ſtatute of non-refidence : but | buſineſs, as a promiſſory note, ke. 
biſhops, the king's chaplains, &c. are excepted. | To Norte a Bill, when a publick notary goes as a wit. 
NON-SUTIT, ſignifies the dropping of a ſuit or action,] neſs that a merchant will not accept or pay it. 
or a renouncing thereof by the plaintiff or defendant, | NorTz# H a Fine, a brief made thereof by the chirogtz. 
which happens moſt commonly upon the diſcovery of pher before it be engroſſed. 
ſome error in the plaintiff's proceedings, when the cauſe] NO THA Cos, in anatomy, the ſpurious rity, 
is ſo far proceeded in, that the jury is ready at the bar See Rigs. _. i 
to deliver in their verdict. | NOTHUS, properly denotes a perſon of ſpurions 
A non-ſuit, it is ſaid, may be in the following cafes, | birth; hence, it is figuratively applied, in phyfick, 6 
viz. where a perſon brings a perſonal action, and does | diſeaſes, which, though of the fame denomination with 
not proſecute it with effect; or if, upon the trial, he ſome others in reſpect of a ſimilitude of ſymptoms, &t. 
refuſes to ſtand a verdiet, then he becomes non-ſuited ; | are of a different origin, or ſeat, from them. 5 
ſo where the plaintiff is not ready for trial at the calling} NOTION, Nez, in logick, an idea of any thing in 
and ſwearing of the jury, it is preſumed he does not] the mind. 85 25 | 
ſtand to proceed in his cauſe, and on that account the NO LTITTIA, Notice, ſomething that has fallen undera 
court may call him non- ſuited. Likewiſe, on a trial, | perſon's knowledge or obſervation : hence notification, 
when the jury comes in to deliver their verdict, and the action of giving notice. It is alſo the title of certain 
when the plaintiff is called on to hear the ſame, in that] books, in order to give a particular knowledge of the 
caſe, if he does not appear after being thrice called by | places, roads, &c. of a province, kingdom, &c. Such 
the crier of the court, he is non-ſuited ; which non-ſuitſ is the Notitia imperii, M. Valois's Notitia Galliarum, 
is to be recorded by the fecondary, by the direction off the Notitia dignitatum imperii, both eaſtern and we- 
the court: but if he afterwards appears, before the non- | tern, &c. 3 | | 
ſuit is actually recorded, the court may take the verdict, ] NOTORIOUS, ſomething known and. publick. 
for that is not a non: ſuit, till it be recorded, upon mo-] NOVALE, in our ancient cuſtoms, land newly 
tion made by the counſel for this purpoſe ; and then it} ploughed which had not been tilled within the memory 
= is a part of the record, in the nature of a judgment{of man before. It alſo. denotes fallow land, that is, 
„ againſt the plaintiff. Ts | =o land which has been ploughed for two years, and refts 
. NONE, one of the ſeven canonical hours in the Ro- one more, or that lies fallow every other year. 
| [4 i miſh church, anſwering to three o'clock in the afternoon. | NOVATION, ZU:mvation, in the civil law, a change | 
5 | NoNEs, None, in the Roman calendar, the fifth day] or alteration of an obligation, whereby it becomes ex- 
Wt of the months January, February, April, June, Auguſt, | tinguiſhed. There are two kinds; the one voluntary, 
. September, November, and December; and the feventh{ the other neceſſary and conſtrained. 
1 of March, July, and October. March, May, July, and] Voluntary NovaTion, when there is a will to inno- 
0 October, had fix days in their nones; becauſe theſe] vate; and this is done three ways, namely, by changing 
alone, in the ancient conſtitution of the year by Numa, | the cauſe of the obligation, without the intervention 
had 31 days a-picce, the reſt having only 29, and Fe-| any other perſon; by changing the nature of the obbga: 
bruary 30; but when Cæſar reformed the year, and tion; and by delegation, as when a debtor makes ov 
made other months contain 31 days, he did not allot|a debt to a creditor for his ſatisfaction. _ | 
them ſix days of nones. | |  Necefſary Nov aT10N, that made in conſequence of 
NORMAL-LINE, in geometry, is uſed for a per-| ſentence or decree of juſtice. . 1 
pendicular line, drawn to a tangent of a curve from the] NOVATIANS, a Chriſtian ſect which prog IN 
point of contact, and intercepted by the axis thereof. | the third century, fo called from Novatian, a pri 0 
See PERPENDICULAR and SUBNORMAL. Rome, or Novatus, an African biſhop, who ſeparate 
NORROY, the title of the third of the three kings | from pope Cornelius, whom Novatian charged with ! 
at arms. | Icesriminal lenity towards thoſe who had apoſtatized during 
NORTH, in coſmography, one of the four cardinal | the perſecution of Decius. He denied the church 
on deer nr + power of remitting mortal fins, upon the offenders g. 
NORTHING, in navigation, the latitude made by | pentance; and at laſt went ſo far as to den) that x 
a ſhip, in failing towards the north-pole. _ [apoſtles could ever hope for pardon even from 0 
NOTARY, Notarius, primarily denotes. one who himſelf, — 


takes ſhort draughts or minutes of contracts or other in- | NOVEL, Novella, in juriſprudence, denotes the cn 
ſtruments; particularly an officer who takes notes of ob- | ſtitutions of ſeveral emperors, particularly on . 
ligations, &c. executed before him, and delivers out au-] moſt of whoſe novels were originally Greek, and i 
thentick copies thereof. Notaries are now little known | wards. tranſlated into Latin. They were called nd , 
among us, except in mercantile affairs, though in France, | as being made on new caſes not yet conſidered. fon: 
Scotland, &c. they {till ſubſiſt in their legal capacity. | NOVEL Afignment, in an action of treſpals, an 85 
The notaries of the chatelet are called the king's coun- | ment of time, place, &c. in a declaration, other wie, 
ſellors and note-kecpers. | | more particularly than it was in the writ. 
NoTary Pilich, in commerce, a perſon among us] NOVEMBER, the ninth month of the 
who draws and publickly atteſts deeds, charter-parties, | ing from March ; and hence comes its name- Kite Se 
11 or writings between merchants, to make them authentick 7 OVEM SILES, in my thology, the gods0 der, 
18 in other countries, In their books are regiſtered proteſts, |bines, adopted by Romulus, and a temple built te Mi 
74 | remonſtrances, ce. | Iin conſequence of a vow made by king Tatius. "Rates a 
104 NOTATION, Notatio, is that part of arithmetick| NOVEMYVIRI, in antiquity, the chief was r called 
1408 which explains the method of writing down, by aj Aiet, Weiz nine in number ; their head bon, 
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whoſe name was recorded in the Athenian feaſts, 


4 


f the conſul at Rome. | 


Archon, | 
5 OVENDIAI. Novendiale, in antiquity, a ſolemn. 


facrifice among the Romans, when any prodigies ap- 
ared to Menace them with ill fortune. | 
PFNOVICE any perſon unexperienced in an art or 
rofeflion. In the Roman armies, Novitii were the 
oung raw ſoldiers, contradiſtinguiſhed from the ve- 
n 
NOUN, Nemen, in grammar, a name or word ex- 
refling the thing ſpoken of, as king, queen, prince, &c. 
Beſides the particular name which cach perſon bears, he 
ives himſelf another when he ſpeaks of himſelf, as ] 


or myſelf ; the former are called nouns, and the latter 


ronouns. Ts 4 
Nouns are again divided into nouns ſubſtantive, and 


jective. They are called ſubſtantives when the 
wy expreſs A Goel imply in themſelves, 
as ſoul, &c. and adjectives, when their objects are conſi- 
dered as clothed with any qualities, as a vicious foul, &c. 
Nouns are alſo divided into proper and appellative 5 
Nouns proper are thoſe which expreſs a particular thing 
or perſon, ſo as to diſtinguiſh it from all others of the 
ſame kind, as Ariſtotle, &c. Nouns appellative, are 
moſe common to ſeveral individuals of the ſame kind, 
as man, beaſt, fiſh, &c. | 
Heterogenzous Nouns, ſuch nouns as are of one gender 
in the ſingular number, and of another in the plural. 
NOWE, Nowep, knotted, in heraldry, the tails of 
ſuch animals as are very long, and repreſented in a coat 
as if tied up in a knot. . | 
* NUBECULA, a little cloud, in medicine, denotes} 
either a kind of pendulous cloud or ſediment floating in 
the middle of the urine, and called enæorema, or a diſ- 
order in the eye, the ſame with albugo. | 
NUCHA, the back or nape of the neck, properly 
the region upon the firſt vertebra of the back. 
NUCIFEROUS, in botany, is applied to ſuch trees 
as bear nuts. „ | 
NUCKIANZ GLANDUL-#, in anatomy, a number 
of ſmall glands between the abducent muſcle of the eye 
and the upper part of the os jugale, 1o called from the 
inventor, Ant. Nuck, profeflor of phyſick at Leyden. 


| 
| 


* 


| | '\ ö 

Homogeneal Nux BERS, are thoſe referred to the ſame 

unit, | | 
Heterogeneal NuUMBERs, thoſe referred to different 
units, 3 | 

Mole NUMBERs, natural Numbers, or Integers, are all 
the various aſſemblages of unity; or, according to Wol- 
fius, all thoſe, which, in the manner,of expreſſing, refer 
to unity, as a whole does to a part. 

Broken NUMBERS, or Fractions, are thoſe conſiſting 
of ſeveral parts of unity, or thoſe which refer to unity, 
as a part to the whole, | | 

. Rational NUMBER, is that commenſurable with unity. 
Rational whole number, is that whereof unity is an 
aliquot part. Rational broken number, that equal to 
ſome aliquot part of unity. Rational raixed number, 
that confiiting of a whole number and a broken one. 

Irrational NUMBER, or Surd, a number incommen- 
ſurable with unity. 

Even NUMBER, that which may be divided into two 
cqual parts without any fraction, as 6, 12, &c. The 


ſum, difference, and product of any number of even 
numbers, is always an even number. 


An evenly even NUMBER, is that which may be mea- 


ſured, or divided, without any remainder, by another 
even number, as 4 by 2. 
An unevenly even NUMBER, When a number may be 
equally divided by an uneven number, as 20 by 5. 
Uneven NUMBER, that which exceeds an even. num- 
ber, at leaft by unity, or which cannot be divided into 
two equal parts, as 3, 5, &c. The ſum or difference 


of two uneven numbers makes an even number; but the 


factum of two uneven ones makes an uneven number. 
If an even number be added to an uneven one, or if the 
one be ſubtracted from the other, in the former caſe the 


ſum, in the latter the difference, is an uneven number; 


but the factum of an even and uneven number is even. 


| The ſum of any even number of uneven numbers is an 


even number, and the ſum of any uneven number of 
uneven numbers is an uneven number. 5 
Primitive, or prime NUMBERS, are thoſe only diviſible 
by unity, as 5, 7, &c. And prime numbers among 
themſelves, are thoſe which have no common meaſure 


beſides unity, as 12 and 19. 


The ſame author gave his name to a ſalival duct, duct us 
Nuckianus. 
NUCLEUS, literally denotes the kernel of a nut or 
ſtone fruit, or more generally any ſeed contained within 
a huſk. - | | | | 
NucrEus, according to ſome aftronomers, denotes! 
the body or head of a comet, in contradiſtinction to its 


i 


* 


beard or tail. | | 
NucLEvs, in architecture, the middle part of the! 
flooring among the ancients, conſiſting of a ſtrong cement 
over which the pavement was laid bound with mortar. 
NUDITITES, in painting and ſculpture, the parts of 
a human figure not covered with drapery. : | 
NULLITY, the quality of a thing whereby it is void 
an of no effect, becauſe of ſomething contrary to law, 
cuftom, or form. de 
tacto, and de juræ; the former where the thing be- 
comes null ipfo facto, as ſoon as it is proved; in the 
| latter the act does not immediately become null, but oc- 
caſion is thereby given to have it entirely ſet aſide. 
NUMBER, Numerus, in arithmetick, an aſſemblage 
of leveral units, or things of the ſame kind. 
Stevinus defines number as that by which the quantity 
of any thing is expreſſed; agreeably to which Sir Iſaac 
Newton conceives number to couſiſt in the abſtract ratio 
of a quantity of any kind to another quantity of the ſame: 
kind which is accounted as unity : and on this view he! 
Uvides number into integers, fractions, and ſurds. 
W oltius defines number to be ſomething which refers 
{0 unity, as one right line refers to another. Thus aſ- 
luming a right line for unity, a number may likewiſe be 
cxpreited by a right line. A lefs general definition will 
not, he thinks, comprehend the ſeveral kinds of whole 
numbers, fractions, rationals, and furds. Mathemati- 
©1213, conſidering number under a great many 2 
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Wake many kinds, | 
A determinate Nux BER, 1s that referred to Ga give 


Lops as a ternary or three. 2 8 
ladetef minate Nu MEER, is that referred to unity in 
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There are two kinds of nullities, de 


Compound NUMBER, is that diviſible by ſome other 
number beſides unity, as 8, which is diviſible by 4 and 
2. Compound numbers, among themtelves, are thoſe 
which have ſome common meaſure beſides unity, as 12 
and 15, | 


Perfect NUMBER, that, whoſe aliquot parts, added 


together, make the whole number, as 6, 28; the aliquot 
parts of 6 being 3, 2, and 1=6; and thoſe of 28, being 
I, TS + 95: - 

{mperfect NUMBERS, thoſe whoſe aliquot parts, added 
together, make either more or leſs than the whole. And 


theſe are diſtinguiſhed into abundant and defective; an 


inſtance in the former caſe is 12, whoſe aliquot parts, 6, 
4, 3, 2, 1, Make 16; arid in the latter cate 16, whoſe 
aliquot parts, 8, 4, 2, and 1, make but 15. 

Plain NUMBER, that arifing from the multiplication 
of two numbers, as 6, which is the product of 


by 2; and theſe numbers are called the fides of the 


mane. 2. ES 
Square NUMBER, is the product of any number mul- 


tiplied by itſelf; thus 4, which is the factum of 2 by a2, 
is a ſquare number. Every ſquare nuniber added to its 


root makes an even number. 

Cubic NUMBER, is the product of a ſquare number 
multiphed by its root, as 8 is the product of the ſquare 
number 4, multiplied by its root 2. 

All cubick numbers whoſe root is leſs than 6, as 8, 
27, 64, 125, being divided, by 6, .the remainder is the 
root itſelf. 216, the cube of 6, being divided by 6, 
leaves no remainder ; 343, the cube of 7, leaves a re- 
mainder 1, which, added to 6, is the cube root of 343; 
and 512, the cube of 8, divided by 6, leaves 2, which, 
added to 6, is the cube root. So that the remainders of 
the diviſions of the cubes above 216, divided by 6, bein 
added to 6, always give the root of the cube divided, till 
that remainder be 5, and conſequently 11 the cube root 
of the number divided. But, the cubick number above 
this being divided by 6, there remains nothing, the cube 
root being 12. Thus the remainder of the higher cubes 
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cabe of 18, the remainder of the divifion muſt be added 


thereto, and not to 6. And fo in infinitum. 


M. De la Hire, conſidering this property of 6, with 
regard to cubick numbers, found that all other numbers, 


raiſed to any power whatever, had each thert diviſor, 


which had the ſame effect with regard to them, as 6 has 
to cubes. And the general rule is this, if the exponent 
of the power of a number be even, that is, if. it be raiſed 
to the 24, 4, th, &c. power, it muſt be divided by 2, 
and the remainder, if any, added to 2, or to a multiple. 
of 2, gives the root of the number correſponding to its 
ower. But if the exponent of the power of the number 
to uneven, namely, the 34, 5**, 7, &c. power, the duple 
of that exponent will be the diviſor. 
Polygonous NUMBERS ; the ſums of arithmetical pro- 
grefſions beginning with unity: theſe, where the com- 


mon difference is 1, are called triangular numbers; 


where 2, fquare numbers; where 3, pentagonal num- 
bers; where 4, hexagonal numbers; where 5, heptago- 
nal numbers. | 


Pyramidal NUMBERs, the ſums of polygonous num- | 


bers, collected after the ſame manner as the polygons 


- themſelves, are not gathered out of arithmetical pro- 


greſſions, are called firſt pyramidal numbers: the ſums 


of the firſt pyramidals are called ſecond pyramidals, &c. | 


If they ariſe out of triangular numbers, they are called 
triangular pyramidal numbers; if out of pentagons, firſt 
pentagonal pyramidals. 

Cardinal NUMBER s, are thoſe which expreſs the quan- 
tity of units, as 1, 2, 3, &c. 

Ordinal NUMBERS, thoſe which expreſs their order, 
%%% 8 | 

Golden NUMBER. See CYCLE of the Moon. 

NUMBER, in grammar, is a modification of nouns, 
verbs, &c. to accommodate them to the varieties in their 
objects, with regard to number. 

When a noun denotes an object conſidered as ſingly 
or alone, or a number of them conſidered as united 
together, it is ſaid to be of the fingular number, as 
a tree, a troop; &. When it indicates ſeveral ob- 
jects, and thoſe as diſtinct, it is of the plural number, 
as trees, &c. | 

The Greeks have a 3 number, which they call the 
dual number, as ſignifying two. The Hebrews haye 
ſomething like it, when the words ſignify a thing double, 
either by nature, as the hands, &c. or by art, as tongs, 
&c. Common and appellative names ſeem all naturally 
to require a plural number; yet there are ſeveral which 
have none, as gold, filver, &c, | WY 

The difference of numbers in nouns is expreſſed by a 
difference of termination; and in Engliſh the ſingular is 
uſually converted into the plural by adding s: where the 
ſingular ends in s, æ, /þ, or ch, it is uſually done by the 
addition of es inſtead of s. 


In Engliſh the plurals of adjectives, though varied 


from the ſingulars in moſt other languages, are generally 
the ſame. | 

NUMBERS, in poetry, oratory, muſick, &c. are eertain 
meaſures, proportions, or cadences, which render a verſe, 
period, or ſong, agreeable to the ear. 

Poetical NUMBERS conſiſt in a certain harmony, as to 


the order, quantity, &c. of the feet and ſyllables ; which 


make the piece muſical to the ear, and fit for ſinging; 
for which all the verſes of the ancients, were intended. 
The numbers are what conſtitute the air and character 
of a verſe, and hence it is denominated ſmooth or ſoft, 


low, rough, or ſonorous. 


Rhetorical, or proſaick NUMBERS, are a fort of ſimple, 
unaffected harmony, leſs glaring than that of verſe, yet 
ſuch as affects the mind with pleaſure. _ 

Numbers are abſolutely neceſſary in all writing, and 
even all ſpeech. Hence Ariſtotle, Tully, Quintilian, 
&c. lay down abundance of rules, as to the beſt manner 
of intermixing dactyls, ſpondees, anapeſts, iambus's, &c. 
in order to have the numbers perfect. | 

The ſtyle, ſay they, becomes numerous by the alter- 
nate diſpoſitiog and temperature of long and ſhort ſyl- 
lables; thus Tully to Cæſar, Domuiſti gentes immani- 
tate barbaras, multitudine innumerabiles, locis infinitas, 
omni copiarum genere abundantes, &c. Sometimes 


indeed long or ſhort ſyllables are deſignedly thrown toge- 
ther without any ſuch mixture, to paint the celerity or 
ſlowneſs of a thing by that of the numbers, as, 


the right-hand one by units. 
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The ſtyle becomes numerous by the intermixing u. ; 
of one, two, and more ſyllables : whereas the too fre 5 | 
repetition of monoſyllables renders the ſtyle pitiful 1 
ring . | | 
It contributes greatly to the numerouſneſs of a Periag 
to have it cloſed by magnificent and well ſounding word 
and not only ſo, but in the whole tenour of the Peil 
To have the period flow eaſily and equally, the bart 
concurrence of letters and words is to be ſtudiouſ 
avoided, particularly the frequent meeting of rough con 
ſonants. 5 "= WEEDS ; 
- Laſtly, the utmoſt care is to be taken, left, in aimin 
at oratorial numbers, you fall into poetical ones, which 
even Cicero himſelf is ſometimes guilty of, as, Cum 
loquitur, tanti fletus gemituſque fiebant. 
NUMERAL LEetTERs, thoſe letters of the alphabet 
which are generally uſed for figures, as I, V, X L 
„ | 
NUMERALS, in grammar, ſuch words as expreſ 
numbers. as fix, eight, ten, &c. . 
NUMERATION, Numeratio, in arithmetick the 
art of eſtimating or pronouncing any number. 
The characters whereby numbers are ordinarily ex. 
preſſed are the nine following, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, J, 8, 9. 
That theſe nine numerical notes may expreſs not only 
units, but alſo tens, hundreds, thouſands, &c. they hare 
a local value given them; ſo that when either alone, or 
when placed in the right-hand place, they denote units: 
in the ſecond place, tens; in the third, hundreds; in the 
fourth, thouſands. To expreſs any number, it is to he 
divided by commas into claſſes, allowing three charaQer; 
tor each, and beginning at the right-hand. Over the 
right-hand figure of the third claſs add a ſmall mark, over 
the right-hand figure of the fifth claſs add. two marks, 
over that of the ſeventh, three, &c. The number to the 
left of the firſt comma expreſs by thouſands ; that which 
has over it the firſt tranſverſe line expreſs by millions; 
that which has two by billions ; that with three by 
trillions, &c. Laſtly, the left-hand character of each 
claſs expreſs by hundreds; the middle one by tens; and 
For inſtance, 2“ 445, 
389”, 210 762', 321 543, is thus read, two trillions, 
three hundred and forty-five thouſand, three hundred 
eighty-nine billions, two hundred and ten thouſand, 
ſeven hundred and ſixty-two millions, three hundred 
and twenty-one thouſand, five hundred and forty-three, 
| NUMERATOR, in fractions, denotes how many 
of thoſe parts into which the integer is ſuppoſed to bs 
divided, are to be taken, and which is placed a- top of the 
little bar, by which it is ſeparated from the under number, 
called the denominator, which ſhews into how man) 
parts the integer is divided, as I or three tenths, &c. 
NUMERICAL, Numerous, NUMERAL, ſomo- 
thing relating to numbers. | 
NuMERICAL Algebra, that which makes uſe of num- 
bers inſtead of letters of the alphabet. | 
NuMERICAL Difference, the difference whereby ont 
individual is diſtinguiſhed from another. 


any number of things. | 
NUMISMATOGRAPHY, che deſcription of an. 
cient medals and coins. 
NUMMUS, Nummus, in antiquity, a piece of monef 
among the Romans, otherwiſe called ſeſtertius. 
NUN, a female religious. | i 
NUN N ERV, a monaſtery of female religious. 
NUNCIO, Nuntio, an ambaſſador from the pope (0 
ſome catholick prince, or ſtate ; being of the lame import 
with ambaſſador from other princes. An internuncio 
denotes an ambaſſador extraordinary from the pop 
The pope's nuncio may delegate judge 3 
where he refides, except in France, where he 1 on!) 
ſimple ambaſſador. OE ſowe⸗ 
NUNCUPATIVE, in the ſchools, expreſſes 0 
thing that is only nominal. 5 1 
Nux cuPATIVE Mill, a laſt will that is on 
verbally, and not put into writing. 
NUNDINAE, Nundinalis, in antiquity, 
eight firſt letters of the alphabet, which the 


a . . ö , D, 7 
uſed in the calendar, namely, A, B, C | to the 


bow: are repeated ſuccefſively from the firlt ay 


- | : 


NUMERO, in commerce, &c. a term prefixed o 
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' young trees: Mr. Lawrence recommends the having 


ſcarce come up at all. 
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One of theſe always expreſſed tlic 
market-days, or aſſemblies, called nundinæ, or novem-/ 
dinz as returning every nine; days when the country 
q 9 5 N 2 * 


day of the hear. 


cople; after working eight ' ays b ſucceſſively, came to 
town the ninth to {ell their commodities, &c. Theſe 
nundinals bear a good deal of reſerablance,to the domi- 
nical letters, Which return ever) eighth day. ee 
NUPER o84T, in law, a writ which lies for a co- 
heireſs, being deforced by her coparcerner of ; lands or 
tenements, whereof their common anceſtor died ſeized 
in fee ſimple. If he died in fee tail, the coheireſs de- 
forced ſhall have a formedon, n. 
NUPTIAL, ſomething relating to marriage. 
NURSERY, in, gardening; a ſeminary for raifing 


ſereral nurſeries for the ſeveral kinds of trees. 

The nurſery for ſtandards ſhould be in a rich light 
ſoil, ſown with proper feed in October or November. 
Crab and wild pear kernels are to be preſerved for ſtocks 
for apples and pears. Elms and limes are to be raiſed 
from planted ſuckers : walnuts are to be ſown with the 
oreen ſhell on to preſerve them from mice. If this 
nurſery be well managed and weeded, for two years, the 
plants will be fit for grafting and 1noculating the third 
year. Firs and pines are to be raiſed from thole httle 
ſeeds taken out of their apples. For apricots and peaches, 
ſow the ſtones of the pear-plumb, muſſel, or bonum mag- 
num plumb; which prove better and more laſting than 
the ſtones of apricots and peachies. The black cherry 
{tones do the beſt for all forts of cherries. L 

Mr. Mortimer dire&s all ſtone fruit to be fown quickly 
alter gathering ; for that, if they be kept, they will be 
two years before they come up. And, if they have fiot 
the winter moiſture to rot the ſhells, the kernel wall 
The ſeeds of yew, holly, juniper, 
&c. are to be put in fo many diſtinct pots, with fine 
mould over them, and thus buried for a year; after which 
they are to be taken out and ſown. 

NUSANCE, Nacumentum, in law, denotes not 
only a thing done to the hurt of another, in his fee 
lands or tenements, but likewiſe the writ lying for the 
fame. | | 35 3 

Nuſances are either publick or private: a publick nu- 
ſance is an offence againſt the publick in general, either 
by doing what tends to the annoyance of all the king's 
ſubjects, or by neglecting to do what the common good 
requires; in which caſe all annoyances and injuries to 
fircets, highways, bridges, and large rivers; as alſo 
dilorderly ale-houſes, bawdy-houſes, gaming-houles, 
ſtages for rope-dancers, &c. are held to be common 
nulances. A private nuſance is when only one perſon 
or family is annoyed, by the doing of any thing; as. 
where a perſon ſtops up the light of another's houſe, or 
builds in ſuch a manner that the rain falls from his 
houſe upon his, neighbour's; as likewiſe the turning or 
diverting water from running to a man's houſe, mill, 
meadow, &c. ſtopping up a way, that leads from houſes 
to lands; ſuffering a houſe to decay, to, the damage of 
the next houſe ; erecting a brew houſe in any place not 
convenient; or an houle of office, &c. ſo near another 
perion's houſe as to offend him by its ſmell. 7650 

Indictment lies for a publick or common nuſance at the 
King's ſuit, whereon the party offending ſhall be fined and 
imprioned ; but no action can be brought in this caſe 
except one man, ſuffers more, by a common nuſance than 
another; as where a pit is dug i the highway, and he 
falls into it. Action on the caſe, or aſſiſe of nuſance, 
lies for any private nuſance, at the ſuit of the party ag- 
gneved, and on. ſuch actions judgment is given that 
the nuſance ſhall be removed, and the .injured;party re- 
cover damages; but if a perſon has only a term of years 
in a houſe or lands, as he has no freehold therein, he can 
only have an action on the caſe, by which the nuſance 
will be removed without his recoyering damages. 
e , Nux, a ſort of fruit incloſed in a hard hell, 

NUTS 5 1 Of theſe we have divers kinds. 
8 7 u Mean aftronomy, a kind of tremulous 
FN $ mne axis ot the earth; whereby, in each annual 

1, It 1s twice inclined to the ecliptick; and as 


often returns to its former poſition. Sir Iſaac Newton; 


11 W 
11 . of his Principia, ſhews, that the moon bas the 
ke Motion, | | 


pl 


nel of a large nut, produced by a tree ſaid to reſemble 
the pear tree, growing in the E. Indies. The outer 
part of the fruit is a ſoft fleſhy ſubſtance like that of the 
walnut, which ſpontaneouſly opens when ripe: under this 
hes a red membrane called mace, forming a kind of reti- 
cular covering through the fiſſures of which is ſeen the 


| hard woody hell that includes the nutmeg. Two ſorts 


of this kernel are diſtinguiſhed ; one of an oblong figure, 
called male; the other roundiſh or of the ſhape of an 
olive, called female; this laſt is the officinal ſpecies, be- 
ing preferred to the other on account of its ſtronger and 
more agreeable flavour, and its being, as is ſaid, leſs ſub- 
ject to become carious. The nutmegs are cured, accord- 
ing to Rumphius, by dipping them in a ſomewhat thick 
mixture of lime and water, that they may be every where 
coated with the lime, wl'ich contributes to their preſer- 
vation. . The nutmeg 1s a moderately warm, grateful, 
unctuous ſpice ; ſuppoſed to be particularly uſeful in 

weaknels of appetite, and the nauſeæ and vomitings ac 

companying pregnancy, and in fluxes ; but liable, when 

taken too freely, to fit very uneaſy on the ſtomach, and, 

as is ſaid, to affect tlie head. Roaſted with a gentle heat, 

till it becomes eaſily friable, it proves leſs ſubject to theſe 

inconveniences, and is ſuppoſed likewiſe to be more uſeful 

in fluxes. £5 oF | | | 

Nutmegs diſtilled with water, yield nearly one fix- 
teenth their weight of a limpid effential oil, very grate- 
ful, poſlefling the flavour of the ſpice in perfection, and 
which is ſaid to have ſome degree of an antiſpaſmodick or 
hypnotick power: on the ſur face of the remaining decoc- 
tion is found floating an unctuous concrete matter like 
tallow, of a white colour, nearly inſipid, not eaſily cor- 
ruptible; and hence recommended as a baſis for odori- 
ferous balſams: the decoction, freed from this ſebaceous 
matter, and inſpiſſated, leaves a weakly bitter ſubaſtrin- 
gent extract. Rectified fpirit takes up, by maceration or 
digeſtion, the whole ſmell and taſte of the nutmegs, and 
receives from them a deep bright yellow colour: the ſpi- 
rit, drawn off by diſtillation from the filtered tincture, is 
very ſlightly impregnated with their flavour; greateſt 
part of the ſpecifick ſmell, as well as the aromatick 
warmth, bitteriſhneſs and ſubaſtringency of the ſpice re- 
maining concentrated in the extract. The eſſential oil; 
and an agrecable cordial water, lightly flavoured with the 
volatile parts of the nutmeg by drawing off a gallon of 
proof ſpirit from two ounces of the ſpice, are kept in the 
ſhops. Both tlie oil, and the ſpirituous tincture and ex- 
tracts, agree better with weak ſlomachs than an equiva- 
lent quantity of the nutmegs in ſubſtance. 

Nutmegs, heated, and ſtrongly preſſed, give out a fluid 
yellow oil, which conetetes oh growing cold into a ſe- 
baceous conſiſtence. Rumphius informs us, that in the 
Spice Iſlands, when the nuts are broken, thoſe ker- 
nels which appear damaged, carious, or unripe, are ſe- 
parated for this uſe, and that 17 pounds and a quarter of 
ſuch kernels yield only one pound of oil, whereas when 
the nutmeg is in perfection, it is ſaid to afford near one 
third its own weight. | ; 5 | | 

Two kinds of ſebaceous matter, ſaid to be exprefled 
from the nutmeg, are diſtinguiſhed in the ſhops by the 
name of oil of mace; the belt ſort, brought from the 
E. Indies in ſtone jars, is ſomewhat ſoft, of a yellow 
colour, and of a ſtrong agreeable ſmell greatly reſembling _ 
that of the nutmeg itſelf : - the other comes from Holland 
in ſolid maſſes, generally flat, and of a ſquare figure, of a 
paler colour, and much weaker ſmell. Theſe oils are 
employed chietly externally in ſtomachick plaſters, and in 
anodyne and nervine unguents and liniments. They ap- 
pear to be a mixture of the groſs ſebaceous matter of the 
nutmeg with a little of the eſſential or aromatick oil; 
both which may be perfectly ſeparated from one another 
by maceration or digeſtion in rectified ſpirit, or by diſ- 
tillation with water. The ſpirituous tincture, atid the 
diſtilled water, and the eſſential oil, are nearly ſimilar to 
thoſe drawn from the nutmeg itſelf; the pure white ſe- 
baceous ſubſtance being left behind. Yo hag 
NUTRITION, in the animal ceconomy, implies the 
repairing the continual loſs which the different parts of 
the body undergo. The motion of the parts of the body, 
the friction of theſe parts with each other, and eſpecially 
the action of the air, would deſtroy the body entitely, if the 


but he obſerves, it is ſcarce ſenſible. 


CIMEG, Naxzms/chata, in natural hiſtory, a ker: 1 K 
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loſs was not repaired by a proper diet, containing nutritive 
which being digeited in che ſtomach, and after- 
* 5 1 55 Wards 
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-wards converted into chyle, mix with the blood, and are] difficulty. During the nymph-ſtate, the creature Jol. 
diſtributed through the whole body for its nutrition. 1 its motion. Swammerdam calls it nympha aurelia . 
NUX MoscHaTA. See NUTMEG. others give it the name of chryſalis, a term of the like 


Nux Piflachia. See PIs TACHIA. 111 


[ +  . [rmport. See CHRYsALIs. | 

| NYCHTHEMERON, j, the natural day, orf NYMPHZA, in anatomy, two membranaceous Ark 
natural day and night, which together always make|fituated on each fide the rima. They are of F ng 
24 hours. See DA and NIGHT. ae colour, and cavernous ſtructure, ſomewlat reſembln 
NYCTALOPIA, in medicine, a two-fold diſorderſ the wattles under a cock's throat. They are ſomenn 

of the eye, one of which is oppoſite to the other. In theſſmaller, ſometimes larger, and are continuous t, 0 
firſt, the ſight is beſt in the night, and in obſcure places; præputium of the clitoris, and joined to the interior 0 
whereas, in a clear light, their fight fails, ſo that theyſ of the labiaakzd . N. 
can hardly ſee any thing. In the other fort of nycta--- NYMPHAA, the water-lily, in botany, a genus of 
lopia, the patient can ſee nothing at all except in a clearſplants, the flower of which conſiſts of a number of — 
and bright light. As theſe infirmities ariſe from a na- uſually fifteen; they are ſmaller than the cup, And a 
tural bad formation of the eye, they are therefore incurable. |inferted into the fide of the germen in more than a oy 
NYCTANTHES, Arabian-jaſmine, in botany, af ſeries; the fruit is an oval fleſhy berry, containing. 
genus of plants whoſe flower is monopetalous and faucer-|great many roundiſh ſeeds. The root of this plant * 
ſhaped, divided at the top into eight oblong ſegments: recommended by the ancients as an aſtringent for Inter 
the ſtamina are two ſubulated filaments topped with ere&|nal uſe, and as a ſtyptick to ſtop the bleeding of wounds 

14 antheræ; the fruit is a roundiſh berry, having two cells, or other hæmorrhages. . 
1 each containing a large roundiſh ſeed. He NYMPHAUM, in antiquity, a publick hall mas 
1 NYCTICORAX, a bird of the heron-kind, called nificently decorated for banqueting, &c. where thok 
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$60 Kt In Engliſh the night-raven, by reaſon it flies chiefly in|who wanted conveniencies at home, held their marriage 
1.38 the night-time, and makes a very diſagreeable croaking. feaſts, &c. The word is derived from the Greek, 2 
48 NYMPH, in mythology, an appellation given tocer-|a bride. | | ; 
1 tain inferior goddeſſes inhabiting the mountains, woods, NYMPHENBURGH MAcfHfixvgE, in hydraulicks 


waters, &c. ſaid to be the daughters of Oceanus and|the name of an engine for raiſing water; erected at Nym- 
Tethys. Fa | Iphenburgh in Germany, See WATER-Wokk s. 

Ny men, among naturaliſts, that ſtate of winged in- NYMPHOMANIA, in medicine, the fame with 
ſects, between their living in the form of a worm and|furor uterinus. See furor UTERINUsS. | | 
their appearing in the winged or molt perfed ſtate. NYMPHOTOMIA, in ſurgery, the Operation of 

The cggs of inſects are firſt hatched into a kind ofſcutting the nymphæ, when too large. See Ny py s 
worms, or maggots ; which afterwards paſs into the NYSSA, in botany, a genus of plants producing 
nymph-ſtate, furrounded with fhells or cafes of their|male and hermaphrodite flowers; they are both deſtitute 
own ſkins; fo that, in reality, thele nymphs are only of a corolla; but the cup is divided into five ſegments, 
embryo-inleas, wrapped up in this covering; from|and ſpreads open: the fruit is an ovate unilocular drupe, 
which they at laſt get looſe, though not without great containing an oval acute nut. 
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al The fourteenth letter, and fourth yowel of our at the edge; the germen is ovate and ſmall; the ſtyle is 
„ alphabet, pronounced as in the words, 20ſ, five-pointed and longer than the cup, and the ſtigmata 
„ | I roſe, &c. are ſingle and perſiſtent: the fruit is an oval nut (com- 


The found of this letter is often ſo ſoft, as to require|monly called an acorn) covered with a coriaceous fub- 
it double, and that chiefly in the middle of words; as ſtance, the baſe of it being placed in the cup. There are 
gooſe, refgroof, &c. and in ſome words this o is pro- ſeveral ſpecies of oak, but the fort which is moft commonly 

' nounced like & ſhort, as in food, bload, &c. known, grows naturally in England in many places. It 
O, among the ancients, was a numeral letter, ſigni-|is faid, that an oak-tree is an hundred years coming to 
fying eleven; as in this verſe, its full growth, an hundred in perfection, and an 
hundred years decaying. The great advantages ariſing 
| from plantations of this tree, is ſo well known to the 
When with a daſh over it, thus, ö, it ſignified eleven|nation, that it is ſcarce neceſſary to inform the reader 0 
_ thouſand. — its great uſe in civil, and, particularly, naval archi- 
Among the Iriſh, the letter O at the beginning of theſtecture, there being no timber in the world fo good for 
name of a family, is a character of dignity, annexed to ſhip- building as the Engliſſi oak, which makes our for- 
great houſes; as O Neal, O Carrol, &c. Camden obſerves, midable fleets as much ſuperior in the ſtrength of oy | 
that it is the cuſtom of the lords of Ireland to prefix an parts and for durability, as our ſeamen are in (kill and 
O to their names, to diſtinguiſh them from the com- courage to thoſe of other nations. 33 
monalty. | | Tze bark of the oak-tree is of very great feryice m 
In the notes of the ancients, O. CON. is read opus|tanning- leather, and its acorns are excellent food - 
conductum; O. C. Q. opera conciliogue; O. D. M. operæ, hogs. The excellency of this noble plant is ſo univerſally 
donum, munus; and O. LO. opus lecatum\, known, that to offer any thing in order to encourage its 
In muſick, the O, or rather a circle, or double C, greater increaſe, would be needleſs, ſeeing that all our 
is a note of time, called by us a ſemi-breve; and, by theſgentlemen of fortune are not only judges of its great u $: 
Italians, circolo. The O is alſo uſed as a mark of triple but at this time are principally devoted to the pleaſures 


time, as being the moſt perfect of all figures. has à 


O numej um geſtat qui nunc undecimus extat. 
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and profit of planting in general, wherein the oa "oF 
OAK-TREE, Quercus, in botany, a genus of plants, [place not inferior to any. This advantageous P 2 | 
producing male and female flowers; the male are diſpoſed|raiſed from the acorn; which ſhould be ſown immedia / | 
m a looſe amentum, each having a monophyllous cup, after its falling from the tree, which 1s about the n 
divided into four or five ſegments; there is no corolla, [ginning of November; and is always beſt when the àcofn 
but ſeveral very ſhort filaments topped with large twinſis planted in the place appointed for its 
antheræ: the cup of the female flower is formed of al but when it cannot be ſo ordered, they mu in 
fingle, rough, coriaceous, hemiſpherical leaf, undividedſa ſeed-bed, at about two or three inches aſunder R 
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nine or ten inches row from row. In the ſpring, the] on cold barren foils which will produce no other ſort of 
plants will appear, when they muſt be kept clear from] grain; it will alſo grow on the hotteſt land; in ſhort, 
weeds ; and the following October they may be tranſ- there 18 no land too rich or too poor for it, too hot or 
lanted in rows three feet aſunder, and eightèeen inches | too cold, but it will grow on it; and in wet harveſts, 
in the rows, obſerving not to ſuffer the plants to abide when other grain is ſpoiled, this will receive but little or 
long out of the ground at the time of tranſplanting; here | no damage; the ſtraw and huſks being of ſo dry a nature, \ 
they may remain for three pr four years, at which time] that if they are houſed wet, they will not heat in the 
they will be large enough to be tranſplanted where they | mow and become mouldy, as other grain uſually do. 
are intended to remain for good: the ſeaſon for this] The ſeaſon for ſowing oats is in February or March, 
work is in autumn, at which time, if they are carefully | according to the nature of the land, and as the ſeaſon 1s 1 
taken up, there will be little danger of their ſucceeding, early or late. The meal of this grain makes tolerable Li} 


but the heads ſhould by no means be ſhortened, which | good bread, and is the common food of the country 
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is too much practiſed; all that ſhould be done, is only to | people in the north; and in the ſouth, it is eſteemed for BY "I 
rut off any bruiſed or ill-placed branches, which ſhould] pottage and other uſes. Thoſe who feed upon it, are 1 
be taken off cloſe to the place where they are produced. | generally very healthy, which is a ſign that it yields . Þ SY 
The ſoil in which the oak-tree makes the greateſt | good nouriſhment. Oatmeal blunts the acrimony of » Fg 
progreſs, is a deep rich loam, in which it grows to the the humours, is cooling, and carries off acrimonious 1 


Jargeſt ſize; and the timber of thoſe trees Which grow falts by the urinary paſſages : flummery with milk 18 uſed | = te ö 
upon this land, is generally more pliable than that which by many as a cooling diet in hot weather; and water- 113 
grows on a ſhallow or drier ground, but the wood of the gruel is every where known for its inoffenſive properties. 
Jatter is much more compact and hard. Indeed, there] OATH, Jugurandum, is a folemn affirmation, in 
arc few ſoils in England in which the oak will not grow, | which the perſons ſworn invoke the Almighty to witneſs 
provided there is proper care taken in their cultivation, | that their teſtimony is true, renouncing all claim to his 
though this tree will not thrive equally in all ſoils; but] mercy, and calling for his vengeance if it be falſe. _ 
yet it might be cultivated to a national advantage, upon] OBADIAH, or, the Prophecy of OBAaD1an, a cano- 
many large waſtes in ſeveral parts of England, as alſo nical book of the Old Teſtament, which is contained in 
to the great profit of the eſtates where theſe tracts of land | one ſingle chapter, arid is partly an invective againſt the 
now lie uncultivated, and produce nothing to the owner. | cruelty of the Edomites, who mocked and derided the 
' The proper diſtance that oaks ſhould be planted from | children of Iſrael, as they paſſed into captivity, and 
each other, in woods, - groves, parks, &c. ſhould not | with other enemies, their confederates, invaded and op- 
be leſs than 30 feet. There are a great number of trees | preſſed thoſe ſtrangers, and divided the ſpoil among 
that go under the name of oak in divers parts of the| themſelves: and partly a prediction of the deliverance of 
world, but there is no where ſo many different kinds as | Ifrae], and of the victory and triumph of the whole 
in America, though the wood is not near fo valuable as|church over her enemies. 15 
the Engliſh oak. In times of ſcarcity, a great many poor] OBEDIENCE, or OBEDIENTIA, in the canon 
people have made bread of the acorns; and the poets tell | law, is ſometimes uſed for an office, or the adminiſtration 
us, they were the food of the golden age: however, they of it. In our ancient cuſtoms, obedientia was uſed, in 
are heavy, windy, and hard to digeſt; therefore man- the general, for every thing that was enjoined the monks 


kind, in thoſe early ages, muſt doubtleſs have had a] by the abbots: and in a more limited ſenſe it was applied 
better digeſtion than us. to the farm belonging to the abbey, to which the monks 


The leaves of the oak are ſtyptick, a little bitteriſh, | were ſent vi ejuſdem obedientiæ, either to look after the 
and all parts of it are aſtringent; they have often been farm, or collect the rents. Hence, theſe rents them- 
preſcribed in all forts of hemorrhages and fluxes of the ſelves were alſo called obedientiæ. | | 
belly. | OBELISK, in architecture, a truncated, quadran- 

Oak Jeruſalem, or CHENopODIUM, in botany, gular, and flender pyramid, raiſed as an ornament, and 
a genus of the pentandria-digynia claſs of plants, com- frequently charged either with inſcriptions or hiero- 
prehending gooſe-foot, Engliſh mercury, and ſtinking |glyphicks. | „ 


FT 
71 


orrach. It has no flower petals, nor pericarpium, ex-] OBELIS Kk, + in grammar, a mark in form of a dagger, 
cept the cup, which contains a ſingle, orbicular, and de- uſed to refer the reader to a note in the margin, at the 
preſſed ſeed. ſide or bottom of a page. „ 


OAK AM, old ropes untwiſted, and pulled out into] OBJECT, in philoſophy, ſomething apprehended, 
looſe hemp, in order to be uſed in caulking the feams, | or preſented to the mind, by ſenſation or by imagination. 
tree-nails, and bends of a ſhip, for ſtopping or prevent- Chauvinus defines an object to be that about which a 
ing leaks, | power, act, or habit is employed: thus, good is the 

OAR, in navigation, a long piece of wood, made object of the will, truth of the underſtanding; and, in 
round, where it is to be held in the hand, and thin and like manner, colour is the object of ſight, found of 
broad at the other end, for the eaſier cutting and reſiſting | hearing, &c. | | | 1 MEE 4 £4508 
the water, and conſequently moving the veſſel, by rowing. þ OEC GLASS of a Teleſcope, or Microſcope, the glaſs 1 
Oars for ſhips are generally cut out of fir timber, thoſe for | placed at the end of the tube which is next the object. e 
barges are made out of New - England or Dantzick rafters, | Sce TELE SCO E and Microscorpe. 3 4 
and thoſe for boats, either out of Englith aſh, or fir-raf-] OBJECTION, ſomething urged to overthrow a po- 43 4; Weg 
ters, from Norway. | ſition, or a difficulty raiſed againſt an allegation, or pro- $4 rig 

OAT, Avena, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe poſition of a perſon we are diſputing withal. REES * 
flowers grow in looſe particles; the cup is a bivalvular OBJECTIVE is uſed, in the ſchools, in ſpeaking of 
glume; the corolla conſiſts of two valves, the lower one ſa thing which exiſts no otherwiſe, than as an object 
being of the ſame fize with the cup, putting out from | known. The exiſtence of ſuch a thing is faid to be ob- 
the back a ſpiral awn or beard; which is jointed” and jective. This word is alſo uſed for the power, or faculty, 12 
retlexed: the ſtamina are three capillary filaments, by which any thing becomes intelligible ; and for the a 
topped with oblong forked antheræ: the corolla ſerves f act itſelf, whereby any thing is preſented to the mind, = 
i à pericarpium, ſurrounding a ſingle feed, which is] and known. e 8 5 
oblong and ſwelling, pointed at each end, having a lon-| OBIT, among Chriſtians, a funeral ſolemnity, or 
gitudinal furrow, and ſhut up in the chaff. office for the dead, moſt commonly performed when the 

There are three ſorts of oats cultivated in England, | corpſe lies in the church uninterred. It likewiſe ſignifies 
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. the common or white oat, the black oat, and the] the anniverſary office, or annual commemoration of the 
"Own or red oat; the firſt ſort is more common about] dead, performed yearly on the day of their death, with | 

: ondon, the ſecond in the northern parts, and the red | prayers, alms, &c. In religious houſes they have a re- LH 
nas cultivated in Derbyſhire, Staffordſhire, - and | giſter, in which they enter the obits of their founders, or WM 
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Ire, and are a very hardy ſort. Oats are a very benefactors, which is thence termed the obituary. 
P grain, and abſolutely neceſſary, being the prin- P OBLA TI, in church hiſtory, were ſecular perſons, 
* 2 which horſes love, and are eſteemed the moſt | who devoted themſelves and their eſtates to ſome monaſ- | 
hy _ food for thoſe uſeful animals, it being ſweet | tery, into which they were admitted. as a kind of lay- 
wh; 1 an Opening nature, other grains being apt to bind, brothers. The form of their admiſſion was, putting the 
ich eis injurious to labouring horſes. Oats will thrive bell · ropes of the church round their necks, as a mark of 
| | ; Ef ante A hy rg 3 ier vitude. 
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OBS. 


fervitude, . They, wore a religious habit, bur differed 


from that of the monks: -}. | 


deviates from the perpendicular. 
is either an acute or obtuſe one, 1. e. any angle except a 
right one. | 


the nominative. 


o 


makes oblique angles with it, viz. one acute, and the 
other obtuſe. 85 


from the zenith, or incline towards the horizon. 
reclination, may be found by means of a quadrant. 


upon ſome rhumb between the four cardinal points, 
making an oblique angle with the meridian; in which 
caſe, ſhe continually changes both latitude and longitude. 
Oblique failing is of three kinds, viz. plain- ſailing, mer- 
cator's ſailing, and great circle-ſailing. See the article 
NAVIGATION: 


number of degrees leſs than go*, in which eaſe the axis 
of the world, the equator, and parallels of declination, 
will cut the Horizon obliquely. | 


tween the ecliptick and the equinoctial. 


broad. 


ſixth part of a drachima; worth ſomewhat more than a 
penny farthing ſterling. 

OB0Lvus, in pharmacy, a weight, fix of which make] 
a drachm, and conſequently equal to 10 grains. 


letters patent, or other inſtrument, importing it obtained 


of a ſuperior by ſurprize, or concealing from him the 
truth. | 


and reflects a ſmall quantity of light. It is alſo uſed in| 


2 


expreſs, or intelligible, or that is ambiguous. 
obſcure: | 

OBSECRATION, in rhetorick, a figure, whereby 
the orator implores the aſſiſtance of God or man. 


performed at the burials of eminent perſons. 


taking the ſun or ftar's meridian altitude, in order thereby 


to 


ſun or ſtar, they ſubtra& it from go, which gives 
the diſtance of the object from the zenith, in order to 
find the latitude of the place, which we before obſerved 
under the article LaTiTuDE, is an arch of the meri- 
dian, intercepted between the zenith of any place and 
the equinoctial, being always equal to the height of the 
viſible pole, or arch of the meridian, comprehended 
between the pole and the horizon. Ld Sg So br 
As the zenith diſtance is an arch of. the meridian in- 


the declination of any heavenly object be given, we may 
from thence find the latitude 


OBLIGATION, in general, denotes any act whereby 
a perſon becomes bound to another, to do ſomething:; 
as to pay a ſum of money, be ſurety, or the like. 

Obligations are of three kinds, viz. natural, civil, 
and mixed. Natural obligations are entirely founded on 
natural equity; civil obligations, on civil authority 
alone, without any foundation in natural equity; and 
mixed obligations are thoſe which being founded on na- 
tural equity, are further enforced by civil authority. 
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If the object her in the.cquinoRial, or haye no dj; 


nation, the ineridional zenith diſtance will be equa), 


OBLATION, a ſacrifice, or offering made to God the latitude of the plac „ for then the, zenith diſtayc; 


OBLIQUE, in geometry, ſomething aſlant, or that 


See AN dE. 133 
OBLi duk Aſcenſion, in aſtronomy. See AscENHSTiON. 
OBLIQUE Caſs, in grammar, are all the caſes except 


OBLIquE Line, that which, falling on another line, 


Ozr1Qve Planes, in dialling, are thoſe which recline 
The obliquity, or quantity of this inclination, or 


OBL1ique Sailing, in navigation, is when a ſhip fails 


OBrL1QUe Sphere, is where the pole is elevated any 


» £ 


OBLIQULTY, that which denotes a thing oblique. 
OBL1iQUITY of the Ecliptich, the angle contained be- 


OBLONG, in geometry, a figure longer than it is 
OBOLUS, a filver coin current at Athens, being the 


OBREPTICIOUS, OBREPTITIOoV s; a quality of 


OBSCURA Camrra. SceCamMeRaOBsCURA. 
OBSCURE, ſomething dark, or that only. receives 


figurative ſenſe, to fignify a thing that is not clear, 


OBSCURITY, that which denotes a thing to be 


OBSEQUIES, funeral ſolemnities, or ceremonies 
OBSERVATION, among navigators, implies the 


find the latitude of the place. 
When they have found the meridian altitude of the 


Thus an oblique angle 


3 
© 4 g 


| 


meridian altitude; and as the declination of any object OCCIPITAL, in anatomy, an epithet 405 part 


will be the arch of the meridian, intercepted betyes, 
the equinoctial and zenith; which if the obj, wh. 
in the meridian, be to the ſouthward of -the place of. 
obſervation, the Jatitude will be north; but, if to t 
northward, it will Be ſouth... This is ſo eaſy that it neeg; 
no example. If the object appear in the zenith, th. 
declination will be equal to the latitude of the place, for 


then the declinatioh is equal to the arch of the meridian, 


comprehended between the zenith, and equinoctial; 
which will be of the ſame name with. it, that is, if the 
declination be north ; but, if the fouth, the latitude wil 
be ſouth; This is alſo ſo eaſy, that it would be ſup. 


* 


ene, on 
I the object have both declination. and zenith gif: 
tance, and they be both of one denomination, i. e. if 
the object, when on the meridian, be to the northward 
of the place of obſervation, and its declination be north 
or, if it he to the ſouthward, and its declination he 
ſouth ; then, if the zenith diſtance be equal to the de. 
clination, the Jatitude yaniſhes, the place being ſitusted 
under the equmoctial; but, if the zenith diſtance he 
greater than the declination, theit difference will he the 
latitude, which will be of a contrary name, with the 
declination and zenith, diſtance, that is, if the declins- 
tion, &c. be north, the latitude will be ſouth, ahid the 
contrary ; but, if the zenith diſtance be leſs than their 
declination, their difference will be the latitude, which 
will be of the fame name with the dechnation and zenith 
G01 I WT WII hot >, 2 
If the meridional zenith diſtance and the deelination 
of any heavenly object be of contrary denominations, 
that is, the one north, and the other ſouth; then their 
ſum will be the latitude of the place; which will always 
be of the ſame name with the declination, that is, if the 
declination be north, the latitude is north, &c. þ 
When the latitude of the place exceeds the comple- 
ment of the declination, and are both the ſame way, 
then the object will never ſet but tranſit, the meridian; | 
on the contrary ſides of the zenith; from the greateſt 
meridional zenith diſtance, take the leaſt, and halt the 
remainder will be the complement of the latitude of the 
place; which is north, if the greater of the ſecond 
zenith diſtances. be north ; but, it the greater be ſouth, 


the latitude 1s ſouth. 1 . | 
OBSERVATORY, a place deſtined for the obſer- 
vation of tlie Heavenly bodies; being, generally, a build- 
ing erected on ſome eminence, and covered with a terrace 
for making aſtronomical obſervations. ; 
OBSTETRICATION, Ob/tetricatio, midwifry, 0! 
the delivering a woman with child. +64 £7 
OBSTRUCTION, in medicine, a ſtoppage of the 
natural paſſages or cavities of the body, occaſioned either 
by the exceſſive quantity, or the viſcous. quality ot ihe 
humours; as lentor, thickneſs, or the like. 
| - OBSTRUENTS, ſee DE0BSTRUENTS. _- 
OBTURATOR, in anatomy, a name given to two 
muſcles of the thigh ; becauſe they ſhut up the foramen, 
or aperture between the os pubis and the hip-Þone- . 
' OBTurarToR Internus, is a muſcle which comes from 
the internal circumference of the hole that is benrrn : 
iſchium and os pubis; and, paſſing through the ſinuo jo 
of the iſchium, it is inſerted into the dent of the ges 
trochanter. Its tendon lies between the gemini: it um 
the thigh to the outſide. 25 5 50 
' OBrTunaroR Externus, comes from the extern al 
cumference of the ſame hole as the former; it . 
the neck of the thigh- bone, and paſſes under the qua- 
dratus to the fmall cavity of the great trochanter- Ks 
OBTUSE, blunt, or dull; in oppoſition to 4e. 
ſharp or briſk. _ F Hob 


8 : 
* Kone, © | HET S 7 $E* 0 . 
OBTVUSsE Angle, in geometry, an angle ai 5 I 


o the welt 
plied 10 
the parts belonging to the occiput, or hinder 


the” head. >. f 5 Ad ; 
OCCIPITALES, or Occre1T AL Muſes, Rr 


3 5 


of the place of -abſervation. ſof che head, near the verten; and from" gs 
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of muſcles, of the head, whoſe origin is 2 run 
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and are inſerted inte the wer part of the 
_ = occiput, which they ſerve to drave upwards. | 
OCCIPI'FIS Os, in anatomy, the fourth bone of the 
cranium ; ſo called from its ſituation in the occiput. 
OCCIPUT, the hinder part of the head, or full. 
OCCU LT, ſomething ſeeret, hidden, or inviſible. 
Occ vr, in geometry, is applied to a line that is. juſt 
erceivable, wc; with the point of the compatles, or a, 
neil. of 75 | EA | 
UT TATION, in aſtronomy, the time a ſtar, 
or planct, is hid from our fight, by the interpoſition of 
the body of the moon or ſome other planet. 
Circle of perpetual O@CULTAT ION, 8 A parallel, in 
an oblique ſphere, as far diſtant from the depreſſed pole, 
as the elevated pole is from the horizon. All the ſtars 
contained between this parallel and the pole never riſe, 
being conſtantly hid under the horizon of the place. 
OCCUPANT, in law, he that firſt ſeizes and takes 
ſſeſſion of a hing 5 
bc PATION , in a legal ſenſe, ; is taken for uſe or 
tenor, as in deeds it is frequently ſaid, that ſuch lands 
are, or lately were, in the tenure or occupation of ſuch a 
perfon. This 18 likewiſe-ufed for a trade or myſtery. 
Occup ATION, or OcevPpANCY, in the civil law, 
denotes the poſſeſſion of ſuch things as at preſent properly 
belong to no private perſon ; but are capable of being 
made ſo, as by feizing or taking of ſpoils in war, by 
catching things wild by nature, as birds and beaſts 
of game, &c. or by finding things befare undiſcovered, 
or loſt by their proper owners. _ Alas 
OCEAN, in geography, that vaſt collection of ſalt 
and navigable waters, in which the two continents, the 
firſt including Europe, Aſia, and Africa; and the laſt 
America, are incloſed like iſlands. The ocean is 
diſtinguiſhed into three grand diviſhons, 1. The At- 
lantick ocean, which divides Europe and Africa from 
America, which is generally about three thouſand miles 
wide. 2. The Pacifick ocean, or South-fea, which 
divides America from Afia, and is generally about ten 
thouſand miles over. And, 3. The Indian acean, which 
ſeparates the E. Indies from Africa, which is three 
thouſand miles over. The other ſeas, which are called 
oceans, are only parts or branches of theſe, and uſually 
receive their names from the countries they border upon. 
OCHRE, Ochra, in natural hiſtory, a genus of earths, 
ſlightly cocherent, and eompoſed of fine, ſmooth, foft, ar- 
- . Fillaceous particles, rough to the touch, and readily 
diffuſible in water. Ochres are of various colours, as 
red, yellow, blue, brown, green, &c. Of the red there 
are eleven ſpeeies, of the yellow as many, of blue one, 
of brown two, of green one, and of black two. All 


which have, at one time or other, been uſed in painting. 


OCIMUM, baſil, in botany. See Bas1L. 
_ OCTAERIDES, in chronology, denotes a cycle of 
eight years, at the end of which, three entire lunar 
months were added. This cycle was in uſe at Athens, 


OCTAGON, or Oe ros on, in geometry, is a figure 
of eight fides and angles: and this, when all the fides 
and angles are equal, is called a regular octagon, or one 

ich may be inſeribed in acircle.. 5 
Oran, in fortification, denotes a place that has 
eight baſtions, See For x IFICATION. 

OCTAHEDRON, ar Oe rAADROx, in geometry, 
one of the five regular bodies, conſiſting of eight equal 
and equilateral triangles. See SoL1D. The ſquare of 
the fide of the octahedron is to the ſquare of the diameter 
of the cireumſeribing ſphere, as 1 to 2. If the diameter 
2! the ſphere be 2, the folidity of the otahedron_ in- 

| Icribed m 1t will be I,3 3333. nearly. The octahedron 


. 
O TANT, or Oe rin, in aſtronomy, that aſpect 


a circle, or 45* from each other. 1 e 

OCTAVE, in muſick, an harmonical interval, con- 
ſiſting of ſeven degrees, or leſs intervals. | 
|  QCTOSTYLE, in the ancient architecture, is the 
face of an egifice adorned with eight columns. 


The eight columns of the octoſtyle may either be dif- 


poſed in a right line, as in the Pantheon, and the pſeudo- 
diptere temple of Vitruvius; or in a circle, as in the round 
monothere temple of Apollo Pythius at Delphi, &c. 
OCULUS, the eye, in anatomy. See EEE. 
ODE, in poetry, a ſong, or a compoſition proper to 
be ſung. Among the ancients, ode ſignified no more 
than ſongs ; but with us they are very different things. 
The ancient odes were generally compoſed in honour of 


[their gods, as many of thoſe of Pindar and Horace. 


Theſe had originally but one ſtanza, or ſtrophe, but 


afterwards they were divided into three parts, the ſtrophe, 


the antiſtrophe, and the epode. . The priefts going round 


entrance, when they turned to the left, the ſtrophe; the 


| ſecond, turning to the right, they called antiſtrophe, or 
returning; and, laſtly, ſtanding before the altar, they 


ſung the remainder, which they called the epode. 4 
ODOROUS, or OpORTIFERO vs, appellations given 
to whatever fmells ftrongly, whether they be fetid or 
agreeable; but chiefly to things whoſe ſmell is briſk and 
agreeable. WE | | 
ODYSSEE, OpyssEA4, an epick poem, containing 
the adventures of Ulyfles in his return from the fiege of 
Troy to Ithaca, compoſed by Homer. The deſign of the 
Odyſſee, fays F. Boſſu, was to inſtruc the ſtates, con- 
ſidered in their ſeveral private capacities. See ILiap. 
The truth or moral, whereon this fable is founded, 
being, that a perfon's abſence from home, fo that he 
cannot have an eye to his affairs, occaſions great difor- 
ders; accordingly the hero's abfence is the principal and 
moft eſſential action of the piece, and takes up the 
greateſt part of the poem. This poem, Boſfu adds, is 
calculated more for the people than the Iliad is, where 
the ſubjects are rather ill uſed from the bad conduct of 
the princes, than by their own fault. The great names 
of hero, Ulyſſes, &c. do not here repreſent the pooreft 
pealants leſs than princes; the meaneft people are as 
liable to ruin their eſtates and families by negligence, 
&c. as the greateſt, and accordingly have as much need 
of Homer's lectures, and are as capable of profiting by 
them as kings themſelves. . 1 te 
OECONOMICK ZS, Oaconomica, that part of moral 
philoſophy which teaches how to manage the affairs of a 
OECON OMY, the prudent conduct, or diſcreet and 
frugal management of a man's eſtate, or that of another ®. 
' Animal Ox cox Mx, the firſt branch of the theory of 
medicine; or that which explains the parts of the human 
body, their ſtructure and uſe, the nature and cauſes of 
life and health, and the effects, or phenomena arifing 
from them. W FE, 
- QECUMENICALE, general or univerſal. As an 
Oecumenieal council, or ſynod; that is, one at which 
the whole Chriſtian church aſſiſted. A 18 
OEDEMA, a tumor in general; but it is ufually 


applied to a white ſoſt inſenſible tumor, procgeding-from 


cold and aqueous humours, ſuch as happen to dropſical 


conſtitutions. 


OEDEMA Tous, ia medicine, fomething of the 


nature of an cedema, or ſeized or afflicted with an oedema. 
 OENEL/ZEUM, in pharmacy, a mixture ef wine 
and oil; uſually of thick black wine, and oil ef refes. 


i two pyramids put _— at their baſes, therefore — OENOPTA, a kind of oſſieers, or cenſörs, at 
d 


folidity may be foun multiplying the quadrangular 
or of either of em, by one third ** ndieular 
e Sud of one of them, and then doubling the product. 
LOCTANDRIA, the name of tho eighth clats in the 
n kan ſyſtem of botany: it comprehends all thoſe 


none drank tog much, or too little. 5 
- OESOPHAGUS, in anatomy, the gullet, or men- 


Van of whoſe flowers: are hermaphrodite and: furn iſhed 
rn, itamina or mals Parte in each. To this claſs 
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-branous canal, which conveys the ahment from the 
OFFA ALBA, aname given by Helmont to the white 
lum, arifing: from = mixture of reQified ſpirit of 
wine and ſpirit of uring, or 0 4 9, 
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of two planets, wherein. they are diſtant an eighth part of 
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the altar ſinging the praiſes of the gods, called the firſt 


Athens, who attended at their feafts, regulated the 
number of cups each was to drink, and took care that 
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OF FERTORV, an anthem ſang; or played on the! OEE FACTORY Nynvx s, in anatomy, thefitpy 


organ, at the time the people are making an offering. It 
alſo anciently ſignified the linen whereon the offerings 
OFFICE, Offcium, in a moral ſenſe, implies a d 


N. $7 
a duty; 


| 


or that which virtue and right reaſon require a man to do. 


of nerves coming from the medulla oblongata; ſo + 
from their being the immediate object of ſmelling. 
OLIBANUM, frankincenſe, in pharmacy, 2 q, 
reſinous ſubſtance brought to us in · detached piectz 7 
drops as it were, like thoſe of maſtick, but larger, in 
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OFF-SETS, in gardening, &c. are thoſe young 
ſhoots which ſpring and grow from roots of plants. It 
is alſo by ſome applied to the looſe, outer, brown ſkins 
of tulips, onions, &c. IT 8 

Orr-SETs, in ſurveying, are perpendiculars let fall, 
and meaſured from the ſtationary lines, to the hedge, 
tence, or extremity of the incloſure. 3 

OGEE, or O-, in architecture, a moulding, 


Wk conſiſting of two members, the one concave, the other 


OLITORY, a kitchen garden; or a garden of herbs, 
roots &c. for food. | 7 Os 191017 $ ak 
OLIVE-TREE, Olea, in botany, a genus of plants 
whoſe flower is monopetalous, and funnel-ſhaped: the 
tube is cylindraceous, and the whole length of the euy 
and limb divided into four ſegments, which ſpread open; 
the ſtamina are two ſhort ſubulated filaments, topped 
with ere& antheræ. The fruit is a ſmooth oval, unilo- 
cular drupe, including an 'ovato-oblong wrinkled nut, 
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1 Or ic R, in a civil ſenſe, ſignifies the mutual aid and | of a leſs pure and pellucid texture. It is of a pale 5. 
1 aſſiſtance which men owe to one another. [lowiſh white colour, but with ſome mixture of a bronniſ 
„ Orr icx, is alſo a particular charge, or truſt; whereby] caſt in it. It is moderately heavy: its ſmell is ftrong;by 
_ à man is authorized to do ſomething, 14 1 56 7540? not diſagreeable, and its taſte bitter, acrid, and refingy, 
5 OF rice, alſo ſignities a place, apartment, or board, Olibanum is greatly commended! by many 8210 
1 appointed for the officers to attend in, for the diſcharge ] diſorders of the head and breaſt, and againſt diarrhœzt 
= of their reſpective duties, or employment. Janddyſenteries, and profluvia of the menſes, and fg 
1 Orrick, in the canon law, is uſed for a benefice, albus. Its doſe is from ten grains to a drachm. It 
4 that has no juriſdiction annexed to it. Iiby many eſteemed a ſpecitick in pleuriſies, eſpecial 
119 1 Org rex, is likewiſe uſed for the divine ſervice cele- | when epidemick. Externally it is uſed in fumigatom 
„ brated in publick. itsor diſorders of the head, and againſt catarrhs, and 
11 bi Oris, in architecture, denote all the apartments | an ingredient in ſome plaiſters. It is a noble balfan in 
1 that ſerve for the neceſſary occaſions of a great houſe, conſumptions, given in ſubſtance, or diſſolved with th 
Fi ip . 1 Or place; as kitchens, pantries, brew-houles, confec- yoke of an egg into the form of an emulſion. There is 
1 tionaries, &c. | a of 4 lan oil made of it by deliquium, in the ſame manner 3 
„ if OFFICER, a perſon poſſeſſed of an office, or poſt, that of myrrh. This is done by putting the powder of it 
14-88 either in a civil, maritime, or military capacity. ſin the white of a boiled egg in a cellar till it runs into: 
11.078 | . OFFICINAL., an epithet applied to all ſorts of me- liquor; this is eſteemed a great coſmetick and deſtroyer 
9 . | dicines, whether ſimple or compound, as are required to of pimples in the face. Dioſcorides had his doubt 
11 1 be conſtantly kept in the ſhops. + + {about the internal uſe of olibanum in large doſes; hy 
i Fi 1 OfFFING, or OFrFiN, among ſeamen, implies that] talks of its bringing on madneſs, and even death: but 
41 Wh : part of the ſea, at a good diſtance from the ſhore, where none of the other Greek writers fay any thing of itz il 
+4 il there is deep water, and no need of a pilot. Iqualities, nor do we at preſent know any of them. 
i110 When a ſhip is ſeen from the ſhore, failing to ſeaward, | OLIGARCHY, a form of government, where the 
| | they ſay, ſhe ſtands for the offing, &c. AS [adminiſtration is lodged in the hands of a few people. 
* 


* Mis Eonvex: the ſame with what is otherwiſe called cyma- [having a kernel of the fame ſhape. -.. 
7 "a tium. See CYMATIUM. | . Olives are very oily and Woch and therefore not 
th . OGIVES, arches or branches of a Gothick vault, good for the ſtomach, being apt to pall and relax it too 
"ny | which, inſtead of being circular, paſs diagonally from | much. The oil of ohves is judiciouſſy mixed with cata- 
. one angle to another, and form a croſs with the other] plaſms of a maturating nature; it is accounted heating, 
4.4488 arches which make the fide of the ſquare, whereof the |emollient, and vulnerary; and good againſt coſtivenel 
1 ogives are diagonals. | | land gripes. 5 ee eee 
1 OIL, Oleum, an unctuous, inflammable matter, drawn OLIYE-Cobour, a yellow mingled with black. See the 
„ from ſeveral natural bodies. article CoLouR. 7 Bt 5 1 0 | 
1 The chymiſts call it ſulphur, being the ſecond off OLYMPIAD, oxuuniag, in chronology, the ſpace or 
15 11 their hypoſtatical, and of the true five chymical prin- period of four years, whereby the Greeks reckoned 
„ ciples. To this they attribute all the diverſity of co- | time; for the epocha or commencement of which, ke 
1 lours, and all the beauty and deformity of bodies: pro- EPO CHA. CICHEG K GL 


 OLYMPICK Ga MEs, were ſolemn games, famous 


bably their various odours in a great meaſure ariſe from 


„ it. It ſweetens the acrimony of ſalts; and by ſtopping, among the ancient Greeks, ſo called from Olympian 
„ or filling up the pores of a mixed body, keeps it longer | Jupiter, to whom they were dedicated; and by ſome ſaid 
; . . . # 8 : , oak 

„ from corruption, where it abounds. And we find that to be firſt inſtituted by Jupiter, after his victory over the 
1 the evergreens, ſuch as box, holly, &c. abound more ſons of Titan; others aſeribe this inſtitution to Hercules, 
gu with oil than other plants. | not the ſon of Alemena, but one of much greater ant- 


quity; others to Pelops ; and others, to Hercules the 
ſon of Alcmena. Theſe games were ſo confiderable, 
that the Greeks made them their epocha, diſtinguiſhing | 


There are two forts of oils; one which ſeems to be 
mixed with ſpirit (for it can never be drawn pure) and 
which will ſwim upon water; ſuch as oil of aniſeeds, 


8 er 
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lavender, roſemary, &c. which the chymiſts call eſſen- 
tial, and is commonly drawn in a limbeck, with ſtore of 
water. And another kind, which probably is mixed 
with falts, and theſe will fink in water; ſuch are the oils 
of ponderous woods, as guaicum, box, cloves, &c. * 
There are ſome things which are very improperly 
called oils; as oil of tartar per. deliquium, which is only 
a fixed ſalt diſſolved; oil of vitriol, which is nothing 
but the moſt cauſtick and ſtrongeſt part of the ſpirit of 
vitriol ; oil of antimony, which is only a mixture of 
antimony and an acid ſpirit. et 022 115 
OINTMENT, or UnGuenrT, in pharmacy, See 
UNGUENT: i: $7} iulifgs inf 2552 | 79 
OKER,.OcQur A, an argillaceous earth, found plen- 
tifully in Shottover hills, in Oxfordſhire, and much 
uſed in the coarſer kinds of painting 
OLEAGINOUS, ſomething partaking of the nature 
of oil, or from whence oil may he extraQted.;' 
Laws of OLERON, a ſet of laws relating to maritime 


* 


part of the abdomen; though it is ſometimes 
tended to the lower part: its weight in a pe 
markably fat or lean, is about half a pou 
part is evidently looſe and free; but in 
is joined, anteriorly, i che co 
duodenum, and the ſpleen; and 1 tab 


and pancreas. 


their years by the return of the olympicks. 

-, OMEN, a certain accident and” caſual occurrence, 
that was thought to preſage either good or evil. 
OMENTUM, or ExipLooN, the cawl, in ante; 
my, a membranaceous part, uſually furniſhed with . 
large quantity of fat; being placed under the ae ee 
and immediately above the inteſtines. It is caled o 
ſome rete, and reticulum, from the number of 3 a3 
pearing in it, when raiſed, and giving it the reſemb a 


anden | | 
1A I jon, it uſual | 
As to its fituation, it uſually ound er- 
rſon not le 


nd: its lower 
its upper pe 
to the bottom of the ſtomach, 


„ 


It is compoſed of à very dender ein 
membrane, forming a kind of pouch or el: Mal, 
burſa, and replete with fat, lodged in certun l 


affairs, made in the iſle of Oleron, in the hay of Aqui- 
taine, by Richard J. POE Et To 
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eee ith certain able, 
forming a kind of duèts, with en ary l ban gron 
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-ceous ſpaces between them. Its arteries come from 
bu and are very numerous; its veins ariſe | 
Seele from the ſplenick branch of the vena portæ; and 
its nerves are from the intercoſtals and the par vagum. 
dee ATEN, VEINY0Q (Cs Le TH or 
It has a very remarkable aperture, by which it may 
be conveniently diſtended by inflation: and there are 

nerally ſome ſmall holes in it, though the large ones, 
from which it got the name rete, are adventitious. 
The uſes of the omentum are, 1. By its lubricity, to 
render the natural and neceſſary motions of the inteſtines 
eaſy: 2. To cheriſh and defend the inteſtines from cold: 
To aſſiſt in the formation of the bile, the fatty part of 
which is wholly. owing to the veſſels of the omentum; 
every thing that returns from this part going to the liver: 
4. To temperate the acrimony of the humours ; and, 
probably, 5- To ſerve as all the-other fat of the body, to 
eie it nouriſhment, when it is incapable of being nou- 
any other way. 52h | 7 e 
NL. or „ which ſome late 
empericks have framed, to denote the crime of ſelf-pol-: 
lution, mentioned in ſcripture to have been practiſed by 
Onan, and puniſhed in him with deatn. | 
ONDEE, in heraldry, the fame with wavy. See 


VED- | 
YN EIROCRITICA, ovz:poxpilken, the art of interpret- 
ing dreams, or predicting future events from dreams. 

ONGLEE, in heraldry, an appellation given to the 
talons or claws of beaſts or birds, when borne of a dif- 
ferent colour from that of the hody of the animal. 

ONION, Cepa, in botany, a genus of plants, too 

well known to need a particular deſcription ; and of 
which there are ſeveral ſorts, as the Stratſburgh onion, 
Spaniſh onion, Portugal onion, &e. „ 

Onion- ſeed may be ſown in beds in the month of 
Auguſt, for a ſupply in the ſpring; and likewiſe they 
may be ſown in the ſpring, in beds, to draw up for 
young ſallads, after the Michaelmas onions are grown 
too large for that purpoſe. 5 

Onions are chiefly uſed for culinary purpoſes, and are 
eaten raw by ſome, and roaſted by others, but are more 
commonly boiled: they are windy, heating, and cauſe 
thirſt, and therefore are bad for hot conſtitutions; how- 
ever, when boiled and nuxed with honey, they are good 
in diſorders of the lungs, ariſing from a thick clammy 
phlegm : they are alſo in great eſteem to draw and ſup- 
purate all kinds of tumours ; roaſted, and applied to the 


ear, they help to ripen, break, and cleanſe away, im- 


poſthumations in the head, which ſometimes cannot be 
influenced by any other means : a cataplaſm of roaſted 
onions. and freſh butter is an excellent external applica- 
tion for the piles. e = 
ONOMANCY, or rather OXOMAMANC Y, OO 
laſſeia, a branch of divination, which foretels the good 
or bad fortune of a man, from the letters in his name. 
From much the ſame principle the young Romans toaſted 
their miſtreſſes as often as there were letters in their 
names: hence Martial ſays, HO 


Nzvia ſex cyathis, ſeptem Juſtina bibatur. 


ONTOLOGY, or ONnTosopHny, the doctrine or 
ſcience de ente; that is, of being, in the general, or 
abſtract. * ee ee 

ONYCHOMANCVL, a kind of divination by means 
of the nails of the fingers, | 

NX, in natural hiſtory, one of the ſemipellucid 
ems, With variouſly. coloured zones, but none red; 
ing compoſed of cryſtal, debaſed by a ſmall admixture 

ok earth; and made up either of a number of flat plates, 
or of a ſeries of coats ſurrounding a central nucleus, and 
lepar ated from each other by veins of a different colour, 
reſembling zones or belts. - . : $1; 5.40] 

15 e have four ſpecies of this gem. 1. A bluiſh- 
White one, with broad white zones. 2. A very pure 
bx, with ſnow-white veins. z. The jaſponyx, or 
emeyconyx, with green zones. 4. The brown onyx, 
with bluiſh-white zones. A bog as 24 
© ancients attributed wonderful properties to the 
** and imagined that if worn on the 2 it acted 
Wa cardiack; they have alſo recommended it ks an aſtrin- 


dent. but at preſent-no regard is paid to it. 
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- | OPACITY,-in philoſophy; a quality of bodies which 
renders them 1 


a 


kind, and has been eſteemed by many, in all ages, of 


very great value; though at preſent it is of leſs value, in 


proportion to its ſize, thah any of the finer gems. Tt 
is fofter than any other of the fine gems, and is difficult 
to poliſh to any degree of nicety: it is found of various, 
ſhapes and ſizes; its moſt frequent bigneſs is between 
that of a pea and a horſe bean; but it is found as ſmalt 
as the head of a large pin, and has been ſeen of the. 
ſize of a large walnut. Its figure is very various and 
uncertain, but it is never found in a chryſtalliform or 
columnar ſtate; its moſt uſual ſhape is an irregularly ob- 
long one, convex above, flatted at bottom, and dented 
with various ſinuoſities/ at its ſides. Tt is often found 


among the looſe earth of mountains, ſometimes on the 


ſhores of rivers, and not unfrequently bedded in the. 


ſome parts of the E. Indies, and in many parts of Eu- 
rope; thoſe of Europe are principally from Bohemia, and 
are of a greeniſh or greyiſh colour; the colour of other 
opals much reſembles the fineft mother of pearl, its baſis 
ſeeming a bluiſh or greyiſh white, but with a property of 
reflecting all the colours of the rainbow, as turned diffe- 
rently to the ligt. „%%% 
OPALIA, in antiquity, feaſts celebrated at Rome, in 
honour of the goddeſs Ops. es en 
OPEN FL ANR, in fortification, that part of the flank: 
which is covered by the orillon. 
OPENING Trenches, in the firſt breaking of ground 
by the beſiegers, in order to carry on their a 
towards a place. See TRENCHES. |, 
OPERA, a dramatick compoſition ſet to muſick, and 
ſung on the ſtage, So er with muſical inſtruments, 
and enriched with magnificent drefles, machines, and 
other decorations. e e eee een 


OPERATION, in general, the act of exerting or 


4 ” 


[exerciſing ſome power or faculty, upon which an elfe cz 


ollen 
OPHIT ES, in natural hiſtory, a fort of variegated 
marble, of a dufky-green ground, ſprinkled with ſpots 
of a lighter green, otherwiſe called ſerpentine. 

Or HIT Es, in church hiſtory, Chriftian hereticks, fo 
called both from the veneration they had for the ſerpent 
that tempted Eve, and the worſhip they paid to a real 
ſerpent ; they pretended that the ſerpent was Jeſus 
Chriſt, and that he taught men the knowledge of good 
and evil: they diſtinguiſhed between Jeſus and Chriſt”; 
Jeſus, they ſaid, was born of the vIrgin, but Chriſt 
came down from heaven to be united with him: ' Jeſus 


was Crucified, but Chriſt had left him, to return to 


heaven. They diſtinguiſhed the God of the Jews whom 
they termed Jaldabaoth, from the ſupreme God: to the 


former they aſcribed the body, to the latter the foul of 


men. They had a live ſerpent which they kept in a 
kind of cage; at certain times they opened the cage 
door and called the ſerpent ; the animal came out, and 
mounting upon the table, twined itſelf about ſome loaves 
of bread ; this bread they broke and diſtributed it to the 
company, who all kiſſed the ferpent : this they called 
their Euchariſt. pid FH 0 

OPHTHALMIA, in medicine, fignifies any diſorder 
or pain in the eye; but it is uſed ſtrictly to expreſs an 
inflammation of that organ. RY OTE” e [ 
_ OPIATES, in pharmacy, medicines in which opium 
is an ingredient. e e TNT e 


— 
4 


OPINION, an aſſent of the mind to any propoſition | 


not evidently true at firſt fight. 

OPIUM, in pharmacy, an inſpiſſated juice, partly 
of the reſinqus and partly of the gummy kind, It is 
brought to us in cakes or maſſes, uſually of a'roundiſh 
figure, flatted, and covered with poppy leaves. Theſe 
are of uncertain ſizes, ' uſually about an inch thick, and 


their weight from eight ounces to a pound. 
Opium is very heavy, of a denſe texture, not per- 
fectly dry, but more or leſs ſoft, and, commonly, eaſily 


hard to break, its colour a browniſh yell&w, ſo very dark 

and duſky that in the maſs at firſt ſight it appeats black; 
and of a faint, dead, unpleafafrt ſmell, bitter to the taſte, 

and very acrid. > 1 * 7 Fe een 

It is inflammable, 


— 


* 


pervious to the rays of light. See LIOHT. ? 
-; OPAL, in natural hiſtory, 'a gem of a'yery peculiar | 


coarſer kinds of jaſper. It is found in Egypt, Arabia, 


"rms | 


Yoo, $1. impreſſion from the finger; it is tough and 


vo n 

|; 1 A 1 D . 
yet in great part ſoluble; in water; 
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in damp vaults to increaſe its weight ; its ſinell and täte 
of che ſpattn,” tiff a diſcharge! the morbid mütter, 


coridis, and papayer album Plini. 


white, but afterwards yellowiſh; and, when long kept, 


former: after this they make a third operation, but the 
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FTA a8 our druggiſts often, render it, by keeping it 


there is no dirty or ſtony: matter in lt. 


— 


I be plant which affords opium is one of the polyandria 


monogynia of Linnæus, and one of the herbæ flore tetra- 
tanical writers under the name of the whitegarden Poppy: | 
the papaver hortenſe ſemine albo, papaver ſativum Dioſ- 


\ 1 


petalo anomalo of Ray; and is deſoribed by all the bo- 


+ 


The fields of Aſia Minor are in many. places ſown 


with the white poppy, as ours are with corn. When the. 


heads grow towards maturity, but are yet ſoft, green, 
and full of juice, they make inciſions on them, and from 
every one of theſe there flow a fe drops of a milky juice, 
which ſoon hardens into a ſolid conſiſtence: theſe drops 
are gathered with great care, and are the fineſt opium. 
Tournefort tells us, that, after they have obtained all 
they can this way, they bruiſe the heads and expreſs their 
juice, and by this means get a much larger quantity: 
but Bellonius, who had been through the ſame place 
where Fournefort was, ſays not a word about this opium 
ey by expreſſion; nor does Kæmpfer mention any 
uch proceſs in his treating of obtaining opium in the 
Eaſt. Both theſe authors make three kinds of opium, 
but no one of them is procured in this coarſe way. 
Kæmpfer's account is this: when the heads are near 
ripening, they wound them with an inſtrument, which 


is a kind of knife with five edges; this, on being ſtruck | 
into the head, makes five long cuts in it, from which 


the opium flows, and is the next day ſcraped off with an 
edgeleſs knife, and is put up in a veſlel, faſtened to the 
girdle for that purpoſe : at the time the opium is collected, 
the oppoſite fide of the poppy-head is wounded by the 
ſame inſtrument uſed at farſt, and the opium is collected 
next day in the ſame manner. They ſtinguiſh, how- 
ever, the produce of the firſt wounds from thoſe of the 
ſecond, and with great reaſon, the firſt being greatly 
ſuperior to the ſecond. They call this firſt lowing off the 
heads gobaar ; it has much more virtue than the reſt, 
and is ſold at a much greater price; its colour is at firſt 


of a duſky brown. The opium produced from the 
ſecond wounds is darker-coloured, and approaches to 
blackneſs; it has a. weaker ſmell and taſte than the 


produce 1s black, and of very little value. 

Aͤſter they have collected the opium, they moiſten it 
with a ſmall quantity of water, or of honey, and work 
it a long time upon a flat, hard, ſmooth board, with a 
thick and ſtrong inſtrument of the ſame wood, till it be- 
comes of the conſiſtence of pitch: finally, they work it 
up witk their hands, and form it into cakes, or rolls, for 
ſale. Multitudes of people are continually employed 
in this preparation, and have ſeveral ways of doing it; 
but what we have is the mere crude juice, or at moſt ſuch: 
as has been worked up with water, or a ſmall portion of 
honey, no more than ſufficient to bring it into form. 

Opium has been, till lately, conſidered in general as a 
ſoporifick and ſudorifick only; and its uſe moſtly con- 
fined to the removal of deliriums, nervous coughs, and 
ſome other particular purpoſes: but the experience o 

modern practice has ſo exteſided its application, as to 
give a ſufficient light into the true nature of it. The 
quality of opium, to which e effects are 
owing, is the diminiſhing the ſen 

of the nerves in ſuch a manner, that ſpaſms and convul- 


he|taken,. are ſuch things as differ among agar) 
nfibility and tenderneſs] 


3 


poured out of t dus choledochus communis 
wes wmteſtines, in an mmcredible (quantity ; im this 
pium will give a reprieve from che fatal confequing, 


procu by the aid bf catharticks; when it would he in. 
le; by apy other means, to gire the leaſt rajg 
p highly efficacious in diarrhœest wg 
dyſenteries, hic owe their origin to à parallel caygs 
fas alſo in che convulfions of children, produced! by m 
jaceſcent 805 5 .of 5 in the via prime: 
lit is, when: judicioufly uſetl, of great i e 
[feveral cafes of mort cen oo w eg 
aodick ftate ariſes from nervous irritations, partied. 
farly in reſpect of children, where; by a. proper e.g 
this medicine, "the fatal ſpafms which attend their com. 
ing out may be frequently evaded. It is likewiſt of 
great efficacy in many female caſes, relieving the con- 
vulſive diſorders of the uterus, and checking thoſe ex. 


ceſſive diſcharges of the catamenia and profuſe hæmor- 


rhages, conſequent to delivery, which are cauſed by 


them. Beſides theſe there are many occaſions not n. 


dueible to the general rules, here, on the ſame prin- 


ciple, this quality of opium may remove ſymytony. 
which would be otberwife fatal & Denise, 
which all the other qualities of medicine could have no 
influence; whence, it may therefore be juſtly rank 
among thofe few medicines, of whofe effects, the reco- 
very of the patient from violent and dangerous diſeaſes, 
is the evident refult : but if given in too great a quan- 
tity, is deadly. 5 SY, . 
| Prepared Op iu, or Laudanum, a tincture of opium, 
made either with ſpirit of wine or water, having d- 
ferent ingredients added to it, according to the ufe it i 
intended for. e N 
OPOBALSAMUM, in pharmacy, tlie fame with the 
balſam, or balm of Gilead. See BALSA M . 
OPOPANAX, in the materia medica, is a gum refin 
of a tolerably firm texture, uſually brought to us in looſe 
granules or drops, and ſometimes in large maſſes, formed 
of a number of theſe connected by a quantity of mattet 


of the ſame kind; but. theſe are ufually loaded with ex- 


traneous matter, and are greatly inferior to the pure looſs 
kind. The drops or granules of the fine opopanax, an 
on the outſide of a brownith red colour, and of a'duſky 
yellowiſh or whitiſh colour within: they are of a ſome- 
what unctuous appearance, ſmooth on the ſurface; and 
are to be choſen in clear pieces, of a ſtrong ſmell and 
acrid taſte. N | ap 26 Ut 
|  Opopanax is attenuating and diſcutient, and is gently 
purgative ; it diſpels flatulencies, and is good in aſthmas, 
in inveterate coughs, and in diforders of the head and 
nerves. It alſo promotes the menſes, and is good 
againſt all obſtructions of the viſcera. 
| OPOSSUM, in zoology, a ſpecies of didelphis, with 
the paps within the abdomen. -  _ 
The opoſſum is a very ſingular animal, about fifteen 
inches long from the extremity of the noſe to the rump; 


and its tail is equal in length to the whole body : 1 
legs are robuſt, and the feet armed with ſharp, long, ant 
crooked claws. But what is moſt ſingular in this a 
mal, is, that the ſkin of the belly of the female 1s looſe 
forming a kind of pouch or bag, with an aperture in 15 
at which, in time of danger, it takes in its young. ls 
OPPONENT, a perion who withſtands or mn 
another. This term is chiefly uſed in ſcholaſtice ® 
academick diſputes or exerciſes, where a _ 5 
oppoſes a theſis, or impugns it by his objeckio $i 
1 


ed opponent. e eee JT 
OPPOSITE S, Oppoſita, among logicians, 
ſo as not to differ in like manner from ſometh! Dover 
OPPOSITION, in logick, the diſagreement Hol 
0 e which have the ſame ſubje& and ee 


fye cramps that are excited by inflammation; or the action 
of any irritating bodies, are thereby greatly mitigated, 
and in general removed; and the ſymptomatick miſchiefs 
attending many diſorders thence prevented or leſſened. 
This power therefore renders it of very great ſervice in 
the following diſorders, the evil conſequences - whereof 
are the reſult: af the: irritating acrimony of de 
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praved Or ros 1 To N, in fretoriek, a ſigu ui , 
humours: firſt; in the cholera motbus, were the 2 2 joined, which ſrem incompauble ; 2 JPTAT! 14 


„ 5 borrow a A 
Op os TIR, in aſtronomy, is that afpector ically 
of two ſtars or planets, n 6: _ 
ſite to each other, or 180% alunder. n hs 
DÞ pos iT Io, ingeometry, the readoner 15 1 
between which a line may be drawn perpe n 
= L re whereby dot 
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to expreſs an ardent deſire or will for ſomething.” bon 
1 PIC or Or rie Ar, ſomething relating to viſion, 
0 0 297 See ANGLE- eee {of 
Orrick Axis, is a ray paſſing through the centre o 
the eye, and the middle of the optick pyramid. | 
Oer1ck Glaſſes, are glaſſes ground either convex or 
concave; in order either to colle or diſperſe the rays of 
tight ; by means whereof viſion. is improved, and the 
eye ſtrengthened and preſerved. 
Or rie « Inequality, in aſtronomy, is the apparent irre- 
gularity in the motion of far diſtant bodies; ſo called, 
E not really in the moving bodies, but ariſing from 
me ſituation of the ſpectator's eye: ſo that, were the eye 
in the centre, the motions would always appear uniform. 
Orriek N:rves, the ſecond pair of nerves, ſpringing 
artly from the extremity of the corpora ſtriata, and 
partly from the thalami nervorum optic. uy! 
Orrick Pencil, or a Pencil of Rays, that aſſemblage 
of rays by means whereof any point, ar part of an object, 
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aa 
4 % 3 K | 5 7 | WEE. , 
gedefpnly at certain ſtated, times ;, and ſometimes they 
were ſa cautious, that the greateſt perſons could obtain 
no anſwer at all. Thus Alexander himſelf was pe- 
remptorily denied by the pythia, or prieſteſs of Apollo, till 
ſhe was, by 'downright force, obliged to aſcend the tripos; 
when, being unable to reſiſt any longer, ſhe cried out, 
Thou art Invincible; and theſe words were accepted 
inſtead of a further oracle. £949 ige Bis 


ORANGE, the name of a fruit tog well known. to 


need any deſcription here. There are ſeveral: kinds of 
orange=-trees, as the Seville, the China, the Shaddock, 


the dwarf, or nutmeg, the curled leaved, the ſtriped curled 


leaved, the double flowering, and the large warted 
orange, with other varieties cultivated in England, but 


rather for curioſity than ule. 


Ihe juice of the orange is ſharp, becauſe this ſalt is but 


it communicates almoſt all its acidity to the little nervous 
fibres of the tongue. As for the juice of the ſweet 
oranges, as it contains leſs ſalt than that of the ſour ones; 
and as this falt is kept under by a great quantity of 


oily parts, it is eaſy to be underſtood that it can make 


is rendered viſible. ©. f [put a {ſhght impreſſion on the parts it touches. 


OyeTick Place of a planet, &c. is that point or place 


of its orbit, in which it appears to be to the eye o che 
obſerver. TIC „ ate init WA 

Or TIE Pyramid, in perſpective, is a pyramid whoſe: 
baſe is the viſible object, and its vertex in the eye formed 
by rays drawn from the ſeveral points of the perimeter 
to the eye. | n n 

OPTICKS, is that branch of natual philoſophy 
which treats of viſion, and the various phænomena of 
viſible objects, by rays of light reflected from mirrours, 
or tranſmitted through lenſes. 18 : 

Opticks are divided into two parts, catoptricks and 
dioptricks ; the former treats of viſion by light reflected 
from mirrours, or poliſhed ſurfaces; and the latter of 
viſton effected by light tranſmitted through lenſes. 

But, in a larder ſenſe, it may be conſidered as com- 
prehending the whole doctrine of light and calours, and 


all the phænomena of viſible objects. In this large ſenſe, 
the incomparable Sir Iſaac Newton ealls his book of 


light and colours, Opticks. 8 | 

OPULUS, the water-elder, in botany, a genus of 
plants, with a monopetalous, campanulated flower, 
quinquifid at the limb: the fruit is a roundith unilocular 
berry, containing a ſingle, oſſeous, and compreſſed cor- 
dated ſeed. W Tr 

OPUNTTIA, Indian fig, in botany, a ſpecies of cac- 
tus, diſtinguiſhed by being ramoſe and dichotomous. 

It is on this plant that the cochineal animal feeds. | 

OR, in heraldry, yellow, or the colour of gold. 
Without this colour; or that of argent or filver, there 
can be no good armoury. In the coats of noblemen it is 
called topaz; and, in thoſe of fovereign princes, ſol. It 
15 repreſented, in engraving, by fmall points or dats, 
all over the field or bearing. It is accounted a ſymbol of 
wiſdom, temperance, faith, force, conſtancy, &c. 

ORACLE, among the heathens, was the anſwer 
which the gods were ſuppoſed to give ta thoſe who con- 
ſulted them upon any affair of importance ; it is alfo ufed 
for the god who it was thought gave the anſwer, and the 
place where it was giyen. | 

The credit of oracles was ſo great, that in all doubts 
and diſputes their determinations were held ſacred and 
1nViolable; whence vaſt numbers flocked to them for ad- 
"Ice about the management of their affairs; and no 
bulineſs of any conſequence was undertaken, ſcarce any 
Peace concluded,” any war waged, or any new form of 
dovernment inſtituted, without the advice and approba- 
— of ſome oracle. 
Jp anterventipn. of the prieſt or prieſteſs of the god 

49 was conſulted, and generally expreſſed in ſuch dark 


and indeterminate phraſes, as might eaſily be wreſted to 


57 the truth of the oracle, Whatever was the event. 
is not, therefore, 


em; and that they improved this reputation greatly to 


{ 


wh to be wondered at, that the prieſts] 
10 delivered them were in the higheſt er edit "an 4 


They prefer the juice of the ſour orange in medicinal 
uſe to the other, as we before obſerved, for cooling, 
moiſtening, and mitigating fevers ; becauſe this juice has 
more of the acid in it, and can more eafily thicken the 


keep down thoſe ſharp humours that throw them into an 
extraordinary fermentation. 0 


ORANGERY, among gardeners, a green-houſe, 
adapted ſolely to the preſervation of orange trees during 
p | | Ir 
ORATION, in rhetoxick, a ſpeech or harangue, 
compoſed according to the rules of oratory, and delivered 
in publick. „ Ot V 


ORB, Orbis, in aſtronomy, a hollow globe or ſphere; 

ORBIS Maus, in aſtronomy, ſignifies the earth's 
orbit, or the path that 
courſe round the ſun, | 755 {TEK 
| ORBIT, Orbita, in aſtronomy, the path deſcribed 
by a planet about the ſun. The orbits of all the planets 
are ellipſes, having the ſun in their common focus; but 


moon, is ſenſibly disfigured, as alſo the orbit of Saturn 
by the action of Jupiter, when they are in conjunction. 
See PLANET. | | | 5 


In planting of an orchard, great care ſhould be had 
to the nature of the ſoil, that ſuch trees as are adapted to 
grow upon the ground intended to be planted, may be 
choſen, otherwiſe there can be little hopes of their ſuc- 
ceeding; and it is for want of rightly obſerving this me- 
thod, that we ſee, in many countries, orchards planted 


moſs, or the. bark cracks and divides; both which are. 
evident figns of the weakneſs of the trees; whereas, if 


; 


inſtead of apples, the orchard had been planted with pears, : 
cherries; or any other ſort of fruit to which the ſoil had 
been adapted, the trees might have grown very well, and 
produced great quantities of fruit. | 13190 
As to the poſition of the orchard, if you are at full li- 
berty to chuſe, a riſing ground, open to the ſouth-eaſt, 


* 


The anſwers were uſually given ſis to be preferred; but we would by no means adviſe to 
| plant upon the fide of an hill, where the, declivity is 
rad great; for in ſuch places the great rains commonly 


: 


better than it can upon an entire level; Which is an 


their advanta ; 20 Rn e 5 5 
Advantage. They accordingly allowed no man to fexceeding benefit to the fruit, by diflipating fors: 51 
ener, Gods, before he had offered coſtly {ac ritices, ; arr Fin Hey 
ict x > : 


| preſents to them. And to keep up 
take hon for their oracles, and to prevent; their bei 


taken unpre ; 3 n 
J pared, th per i 
Vor. II. No. Fa admitted perſons $0 confuſe the 


N b 
= 
4 l * 


deſcended from the Weſt, north, aud ; 
Foun alſo render this" firuarion, till ondjjp" 


little embarraſſed with the ropy parts; which is the reaſon - 


| ORANGE Colour, acolour formed with redand yellow: | 


| ORATORY, the art of ſpeaking with propriety, and 
according to the rules of rhetorick. See RHETORICK. 


planet deſcribes in its annual, 


the elliptick orbit of the earth, by the action of the 


| ORCHARD, a plantation of fruit- trees. It is a rule 
among gardeners, that thoſe orchards thrive beſt which 
lie open to the ſouth, ſouth-weſt, and ſouth-eaſt, being 
ſcreened from the north, and have the ſoil dry and deep. 


which. never arrive to any tolerable degree of perfection, 
their trees ſtarving, and their bodies either covered with 


aſh down the better part of the ground,” whereby tlie 

trees would be deprived of proper nouriſhment ; but 
where the riſe is gentle, it is of great advantage to the 
trees, by admitting the ſun and air between them, 0 


drying up the damps, which, when detained amomgſt 
e le mir win the air, and render it rancid; Fi 
Winds, it _ 


/ 


overthined liquors, allay their violent motions, and 
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1 DAS. ooo... ay 
— keceive the greateſt injury: therefore, if the place be in two! or three yenrs with dung, or other manure, wii 
1 bot naturally defended. from theſs by riſing bills; Which will alſo be abſolutely, necelſary for dis erops ne ; 
1 is always to be preferred, then you ſhould plant large] tween; ſo that where perſons are not inclinable to h,, ? 
[18 growing timber-trees at ſome diſtance from the orchard, their orchard, where the expence of manure is pre 5 
oy to anſwer this purpoſGGGmme. 193 5 ISreat, et, as there is a crop expected rom the — 8 A 
14 " You ſhould allo have a On? vn to the diſfance of beſides the fruit, they will the more readily | be Ag. i 
1 planting the trees, which is what few people have rightly charge upay that account. * t. 
16 conſidered; for if you plant them too cloſe, they will be 5 Is making choice of trees for an orchard, You ſho 
1 liable to blights; and the air, being hereby pent in always obſerye to procure them from a foil nearly a4; 
3 amongſt them, will taufe th frult to be ill-taſted, having to that where they are to be planted, or rather wen | 

= a great quantity of damp vapours from the perſpiration! for, if you have them from. a very. rich ſoil; and thy 8 
1 of the trees, and the exhalations from the earth mixed] wherein you plant them is but indifferent, they will n l 
I with it, which will be imbibed by the fruit, and render]thrive well, eſpecially for four or five years after plant, : 
4 their juices crude and unwhbleſom. igſ:o0 that it is a very Wrong practice to make the nurſe” Þ 
Hh Wherefore we cannot but recommend the method]where young trees are raiſed, very rich, when the 15 

9 which has been lately practiſed by ſome particular gentle-] are deſigned for a middling or poor foil. The trees ſloul q 
bt men with very great ſucceſs; and that is, to plant the ſ alſo be young and thriving ; 195 whatever ſome perſons 1 
|." trees fourſcore feet aſunder, but not in regular rows. The may adviſe to the contrary, yet it has always been ob. 1 
is ground between the trees they plough, and ſow with wheat f ſerved, that though large trees may grow, and produc #: 
$18 and other crops, in the ſame maniier as if it were clear fruit, after being removed, they never make {© 9000 N 
6 from trees; and they obſerve their crops to be full as trees, nor are fo long-lived, as thoſe which are plante 

+ good as thoſe quite expoſed, except juſt under each tree, | while young. Millar's Gardener's Diftionary, : 

* when they are grown large, and afford a great ſhade; and,, ORCHESTRA, in the ancient theatres, a place in 1 
1 by thus ploughing and tilling the ground, the trees are ff the form of a ſemi-circle, where the dancing was per. t] 
1 ti rendered more vigorous and healthy, ſcarcely ever having] formed. At preſent it ſignifies the place where the mu. Cc 
1 any moſs, or other marks of poverty, and will abide} ſicians ſit. i i e 5 
i | 85 much longer, and produce better fruit. f ORCHIS, in botany, a genus of plants whoſe flower 2 
Lil a If the ground in which you intend to plant an orchard [hath five petals with a nectarium of a corinculated form, 2 

VE has been paſture for ſome years, then you ſhould plough | with two very ſhort flender filaments joining to the aj 

in the green ſward the ſpring before you plant the trees: [pointal, with oval erect antheræ. The fruit is an ob- d; 
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1148 and, if you will permit it to lie a ſummer fajlow, it will] long unilocular capſule, with three carinated valvs ME 
TT | greatly mend it, provided you ſtir it two or three times, | opening on the ſides, but cohering at the top and bot: WR il: 
j to rot the fward of graſs, and prevent weeds growing tom. The ſeeds are numerous, and extremely ſmall, RG i 
thereon. Ho | | | ORDEAL, an ancient form of trial, practiſed in © 
At Michaelmas you ſhould plough it pretty deep, in] England till the reign of Henry III. ' 
order to make it looſe for the roots of the trees, which The ordeal was of various kinds, as of fire, of d- a 

ſhould be planted thereon in October, provided the] hot iron, cold water, &c. and, if the perſon ſuſpected ME 


bes | f foil be dry; but, if it be moiſt, the beginning of March remained unhurt after this trial, he was declared innocent. RS v 
. will be a better ſeaſon. ORDER, in architecture, conſiſts of two principal 1 
105 | 0 | When you have finiſhed planting the trees, you ſhould | members, the CoLumn and the ENTABLATURE; 

nl a provide ſome ſtakes to ſupport them, otherwiſe the wind each of which is compoſed of three principal parts. Thoſe 

{| | HT will blow them out of the ground; which will do them ſof the Column are, the Baſe, the Shaft, and the Capital; 

10 much injury, eſpecially if they have been planted ſome Jand thoſe of the entablature are, the Architraye, thc 

1 time; for, the ground at that ſeaſon being warm, and | Frieze, and the Cornice. All theſe are ſubdivided into 

. for the moſt part moiſt, the trees will very ſoon puſh many leſs parts, whoſe number, form, and dimenſions 


1400 ns out a great number of young fibres; which if broken off [charaCteriſe each order, and expreſs the degree of ſtrength 


I [ by their being diſplaced, will greatly retard the growth [delicacy, richneſs, or ſimplicity peculiar to it. 
i108 of them. The Tuſcan ORDER is the firſt, moſt ſimple and folid; 


| In the ſpring following, if the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, [its column is ſeven diameters high, and its capital, baſe, 
| you ſhould cut a quantity of green turf, which muſt be and entablature, have but few mouldings for ornaments. 
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1 laid upon the ſurface of the ground about their roots, | If we give credit to M. de Cambray in his Parallel, 
1 turning the graſs downward; which will prevent the this order ought never to be uſed any where but in ruſtcks 
| 1 ſun and wind from drying the ground, whereby a great or country houſes and places. See Ts c Ax Order. 
1 expence of watering will be ſaved: and, after the firſt The Dorick ORDER is the ſecond and moſt agrecable to 
1 year, they will be out of danger, provided they have] nature. It is the moſt ancient, and given us by the 
„ taken well. | ne [Greeks ; it has no ornament on its baſe, or on its capital, 
; 8 Whenever you plough the ground between theſe trees, | [ts height is eight diameters. Its frieze is diſtingulne 
4B ou mult be careful not to go too deep among their roots, by triglyphs and metopes. Its compoſition is grand an 
FF Jeſt you ſhould cut them off, which would greatly damage] noble, and the triglyphs which make the ornaments 
"45 ME the trees: but, if you do it cautiouſly, the ſtirring of the | its frieze, bearing 8 reſemblance to à lyte, ſeem to 
1 ſurface of the ground will be of great benefit to them; I intimate it to have been originally intended for ſome 
7.00 though you ſhould obſerve never to ſow too near the temple conſecrated to Apollo. See DoRICK Oraer. | a N 
1 trees, nor ſuffer any great rooting weeds to grow about] The lonict Ox DER is the third, and a kind of me N Y 
„ them, which would exhauſt the goodneſs of the ſoil, and [proportional between the ſolid and delicate orders. h E 
i ſtarve them. | [capital is adorned with volutes, and its cornice Win 
0 It, after the turf which was laid round the trees be] denticles. Sce loniek Order. N re G 
"i rooted, you dig it in gently about the roots, it will greatly | The Corinthian ORDER, invented by Callimachus, | 
1 f encourage them. There are ſome perſons who plane the fourth, the richeft and the moſt delicate. Its 4 
bk many ſorts of fruit. together in the fame orchard, mixing ſ is adorned with two rows of leaves, and 3 . 
5 the trees alternately ; but this is a method which ſhould {which ſuſtain the abacus. Its column is ten arr” 


always be avoided; for hereby there will be a very great [high, and its cornice has modillons. See CokIx Dy 05 
difference in the growth of the trees, which will not only Order. | e oft lH I 
render them unſightly, but alſo the fruit upon the lower | The C:mpo/ite or Roman QRDER is the 997 i called 
trees ill-taſted, by the tall ones overſhadowing them; ſo] (though Scainmozzi makes it the fourth. ) 175 258 
that, if you are determined to plant ſeveral forts of fruit [the Compotiite, becauſe its capital is — FA of 

| on the ſame ſpot, you ſhould obſerve to place the largeſt | thoſe of the other orders; having two aber Ir is at 

| growing trees backwards, and ſo proceed to thoſe of leis | the Corinthian, and the volutes of the Jonick. * 

growth, continuing the ſame method quite through the [called the Roman, becauſe invented a e 
whole plantation; whereby it will appear at a diſtance in] Its column is 10 diameters high, and its erk Ludi. 

a regular ſlope, and the fun and air will mare equally] denticles or ſimple modillons. See Conf de 

paſs. through the whole orchard, that: every tree may Ruftick Ox D RR, is that adorned with 1 

have an equal benefit therefrom. HOLY SOTO S9 1 bolca..es,. &. e e P31 2 Aud 


Sh 


% 


S- Gun, in the grand gallery of Verſailles, and that of | 
wind-inſtrument. The invention of the organ is very 
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Ai On px, is à little order of low pilaſters, withf the whole piece, or to the ſeveral parts as tlie groups, 


1 architraved cornice for its entablature, as that of: the 


M. Blondel calls the little pilafters of Atticks 


arden. N ca 
and Mezzanines falſe orders. 


Perſian ORDER, is that which has figures of Perſian 
faves, inſtead of columns, to ſupport the entablature. 

Caryatick ORDER, 18 that whoſe entablature is ſup- 
ported with figures of women inſtead of columns. 
Gethick O&DER, is an order which deviates from the 
ornaments and proportions of the antique; and whoſe 
columns are either too maſſive, in mantiier of pillars; or 
too flender, like poles; its capitals out of all meaſure ; 
and carved with leaves of wild acanthus, thiſtles, cab- 
bage, or the like. 0 8 £2131 36113 e 

French ORDER, is a new contrived order, wherein 
the capitals conſiſt of attributes agreeing to that people, 
as cocks heads, flowers de lis, &c. Ihe proportions 
of this order are Corinthian. Such is that of M. Le 


* 


M. Le Cl, ie 
M. LeClerc gives a ſecond Tuſcan order and a Spa- 
nith order, beſides his French order. 1 he Tuſcan he 
ranks between the firſt Tuſcan 'and Dorick. He makes 
the height of it 23 ſemi-diameters, 22 minutes; the 
columns to have 15, the pedeſtal 5, and the entablature 
2 and 22 minutes; and he propoſes its, frieze to be 
adorned with turtles, which are the arms of Tuſcany. 
He places the Spaniſh order between the Corinthian 
and Compoſite. He makes the whole order 30 ſemi- 
diameters, 28 minutes; the column of which has 19 
and 25 minutes, the pedeſtal 16 and 18 minutes, and 


the entablature 4 and 15 minutes. The horns of the 


abacus he ſuſtains with little volutes; the middle, in lieu 
of a roſe, has a lion's ſnout; that animal being the 
ſymbol of Spain, and expreſſing the ſtrength, gravity, 
and prudence of that nation. OPT 
Ho) ORD ERS, a character peculiar to eccleſiaſticks, 
whereby they are ſet apart for the miniſtry. 7 
Military ORDERS, are companies of knights, inſti- 
tuted by kings and princes ; either for defence of the 
faith, or to confer marks of honour, and make diſtinc- 
tions among their ſubjects. 9 
Religious ORDERS, are congregations or ſocieties of 
monaſticks, living under the ſame ſuperior, in the ſame 
manner, and wearing the ſame habit. 
ORDINANCE, or OxbonNANCE, a law ſtatute, or 
command of a ſovereign, or ſuperior : thus the acts ofpar- 
liament are ſometimes termed ordinances of parliament. 
ORDINARY, or HonoUuR ABLE ORDINARY, in 
heraldry, a denomination. given to certain charges pro- 
perly belonging to that art. "The honourable ordinaries 
are 1011 number, viz. the chief, pale, bend, feſſe, bar, 
crols, ſaltier, chevron, bordure, and orle. 
ORDINATES, or ORDIN ATE APPLICATES, in 
geometry, are parallel lines, terminating in a curve, 
and biſſected by a diameter. The half of theſe is pro- 
perly the ſemi-ordinate, though commonly called ordi- 
nate. dee CURVE, PARABOLA, HYPERBOLA, &C. 
ORDINATION, the act of conferring holy orders, 
or of initiating a perſon into the prieſthood by prayer, 
and the laying on of hands. Ordination has always 
been eſteemed the principal prerogative of biſhops, and 
they {till retain the function as a mark of ſpiritual ſo- 
*cre1guty in their dioceſe. Without ordination, no per- 
fon can receive any benefice, parſonage, vicarage, &c. 
A clerk muſt be 2 3 years of age before he can have any 
Mare in the miniſtry; and 24, before he can be ordained, 
ka by that means be permitted to adminiſter the ſacra- 
_ Og on the ordination of clergymen, is to 
Bim * | zem in the preſence of the miniſters who afliſt 
hg oa 1c impoſition of hands; and in caſe any crime, 
Aa clas ee perjury, forgery, &c. be alledged againſt 
eb rat is to be ordained, either prieſt or deacon, 
mop ought to deſiſt from ordaining him. The 


perſon to be ordained is to bring a teſtimonial of his life 


co doing to the-biſhop,. and give an account of his 
6 Latin, and both prieſts and deacons are obliged 
; o ſubſcribe the articles; : TE 1 | 15 M5.243:0517 2 370458 
RN ANCE, a general name for all ſorts of great 
docs uſed in war. See CAR non 


ORDONNANCE, in painting, is uſed; for the diſ- 


4 


deſcribing them on a plane by che help of 1 


- 
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maſſes, contrafts, &c. e e eee 
Ox poNNARNeE, in architecture, is the compoſition 
of a, building, and the diſpoſition of its parts, both with 
regard to the whole, and to one another; or, as Mr. 
Evelyn expreſſes it, determining the meaſure of what is 
aſſigned to the ſeveral apartments. 14 


' 


OE, in natural hiſtory, the mineral glebe, carth/ar 


1 
of 


ſtone dug out of the mines, to be purified, and have the 


— 


metalline particles ſeparated from it. 
ORGAN, in general, is an inſtrument or machine 
deſigned for the production of ſome certain action gr 
operation; in which ſenſe, the mechanick powers, ma- 
chines, and even the veins, arteries, nerves, muſcles, ang 
bones of the human body, may be called organs. 
The organs of ſenſe are thoſe parts of the body, by 
which we receive the impreſſions or ideas of external 
objects; being commonly reckoned five, . viz. the eye, 
ear, noſe, palate, and cutis. ene 
ORGAN, in muſick, the largeſt and moſt harmonious 


ancient, though it is agreed that it was very little uſed 
till the eighth century. It ſeems to have been borrowed 
from the Greeks. Vitruvius deſcribes an hydraulick one 
in his 10th book of architeQure, og 
St. Jerome mentions one with 12 pair of bellows, 
which might be heard a thouſand paces, or a mile; and 
another at Jeruſalem, which might be heard at the Mount 
of Olives. There is one in the cathedral church of Uln 
in Germany, that is 93 feet high; and 28 broad; the 
biggeſt pipe is 13 inches in diameter, and it has 16 pair 
of bellows. Tue M een 
The organ has at leaſt 6ne ſet of keys, when it has 
only one body, and two or three when it has a poſitive 
or chair-organ: though large organs have four, and 
ſometimes five ſets of keys; beſides which, the pedals 
or largeſt pipes have their keys, the ſtops or touches 
whereof are played by the feet. The keys of an organ 


are viſually divided into four octaves, viz. the ſecond 


ſub- octave, firſt ſub- Octave, middle octave, and firſt 
octave. Each octave is divided into 12 ſtops or frets, 
whereof the ſeveral black ones mark the natural ſounds, 


| and the five white, the artificial ones, that is, the ſha 


and flats; ſo that the keys uſually contain 48 ſtops, or 
touches. Some organiſts add to this number one or 


more ſtops in the third ſub- octave as well as in the ſecond. 


Note, ſome harpſichords and ſpinnets have their natural 
ſtops or keys often marked white, and their artificial ones 
black. The pedals have about two or three octaves, at 
the pleaſure of the organiſt, ſo that the number of ſtops 
is indeterminate. W eee e 
Each key or ſtop preſſed down, opens a valve or plug 
which correſponds lengthwiſe with as many holes as 


there are rows of pipes on the ſound- board: the holes of 


each row are opened and ſhut by. a regiſter, or ruler 
pierced with 48 holes; by drawing the regiſter, the holes 
of one row are opened, becauſe the holes therein corre- 
ſpond with thoſe of the ſound- board, ſo that by opening 
a valve, the wind brought into the ſound- board, by a 
large pair of bellows, finds a paſſage into the pipes, which 
correſpond to the open holes of the ſound- board; but by 
puſhing the regiſter, the 48 holes thereof not anſwering 
to any of thoſe; of the ſound- board, that row of pipes 
anſwering; to the puſhed regiſter are ſhut. . Whence it 
follows, that by drawing ſeveral regiſters, ſeveral rows 
of pipes are opened; and the ſame thing happens, if the 
ſame regiſter correſpond to ſeveral rows. Hence the rows 
of pipes become either ſimple or compound: ſimple, 
when only one ow anſwers to one regiſter; compound, 
where ſeveral. The organiſts ſay,” a row is compound, 
when ſeveral pipes play upon preſſing one ſto p. 
ORGANICAL, in the ancient muſick, implied that 


. 


part performed by in{truments.,/ 4 of 
 OxG6ANical Part, that part of an animal, or plant, 
deſtined to perform ſome particular function 
On ANI A Diſeaſe, a diſeaſe in the organical part 
of the body, hereby its function is 1mpeded, ſuſpended, : 
e of brig anirwHbsd omar nent 
' | OKGANTICAL- Deſcription of Curves, the method of 

ruments. 
See CURVE. HLCP GR TEES 2 4544, £413 3 i * 2916300 2 IETF 2 * 


ORGASM, in medicine, Axiolent turgency and 


* 
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Polition of the parts of a picture, either e en 
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motion of the humours, (094 Had 15:49 Bae 2 (had 
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agreeable aromatick ſmell, and a pungent taſte, warmer 


promoting perſpiration and the fluid ſecretions in ge- 


_ retired flank, and prevent their being diſmounted by 


. 


 ORGTA; in antiquity, feaſts an ſacrifices performed 
in honour of Bacchus, iriftitated by Orpheus, and chiefly 
celebrated on the mountains by wild diſtracted women, 
ORGUES, it the military art, thick long pieces of 
wood pointed and ſhod with iron, and hung each by a 
ſeparate rope over the gateway of the place, ready on 
any ſarprize, or attempt of the eneniy, to be let down, 
to ſtop up the gate. e ee d zee, due, 
Ons, is alſo uſed to ſignify a machine compoſed 
of ſeveral muſket-barrels, bound together; by means 
whereof ſeveral bullets are fired at the fame time; uſed 
to defend breaches, and other places attacked. 
_ORGYTA, an ancient Grecian long meaſure, con- 
taining fix feet. coat rin b 
ORIENT, in geography and aſtronomy, the eaſt, 
or eaſtern point of the horizon. „ 


ORIENTAL, ſomething ſituated towards the eaſt, 


with regard to us, or ſomething brought from thence. 
ORTFICE, Orificium, the mouth or aperture of a 
tube, pipe, veſſel, or other cavity. „ 
Orifice is alſo uſed to ſignify the aperture of a wound 
or ulcer. | 9 | 
ORIGANUM, wild majoram, in botany, a plant 
with firm round ſtalks, and oval, acuminated, uncut, 
ſomewhat hairy leaves, ſet in pairs upon ſhort pedicles : 
on the tops grow ſcaly heads of pale red labiated flowers, 
whoſe upper lip is entire, and the lower cut into three 
fegments, ſet in form of a convex umbel, intermixed 
with roundiſh purpliſh leaves; each flower is followed 
by four minute ſeeds incloſed in the ou: It grows wild 
on dry chalky hills and gravelly grounds, in ſeveral parts 
of England, and flowers in June. The flowers, or 
rather flowery tops, of a ſomewhat different ſpecies, 
Origanum Creticum, were formerly brought from Gay 
but have long given place to thoſe of our own growth, 
which are nearly of the ſame quality. | 
The leaves and flowery tops of origanum have an 


* 


than that of the garden marjoram, and much reſembling 
thyme ; with which they appear to agree in medicinal, 
virtue. Infufions of them are ſometimes drank as tea, 
in weakneſs of the ſtomach; diſorders of the breaſt, for 


neral ; they are ſometimes uſed alſo in nervine and anti- 
rheumatick baths; and the powder of the dried herb as 
an errhine. 
—_— of a very acrid penetrating effential oil, ſmelling 
ongly of the origanum, but leſs agreeable than the 
herb itſelf : this oil is applied on a little cotton for eaſing 
the pains of carious teeth; and ſometimes diluted and 
rubbed on the noſtrils or ſnuffed up the noſe, for attenu- 
ating and evacuating mucous humours. | 
ORIGENISTS, in church hiſtory, aChriſtian ſect in 
the fourth century, ſo called from their drawing their 
opinions from the writings of Origen. The Origeniſts 
maintained, that the ſouls of men had a pre-exiſtent 
Nate, that they were holy intelligences, and had ſinned 
in heaven before the body was created: that Chriſt is 
only the Son of God by adoption; that he has been ſuc- 
ceſſively united with all the angelical natures, and has 
been a cherub, a ſeraph, and all the celeſtial virtues, one 
after another ; that in future ages, he will be crucified 
for the ſalvation of the devils, as he has already been for 
that of men ; and that their puniſhment, and that of the 
damned, will continue only for a certain limited time. 
ORIGINAL, a firſt draught, deſign, or autograph, 
of any thing, ſerving as a model to be imitated or copied. 
On IAI. Sin, that crime we became guilty of at our 
birth, by the imputation of Adam's diſobedience. 
- -ORIGIN ALTA, inthe exchequer, are records or tran- 
fcripts ſent to the remembrancer's office, out of chancery. 
-- ORILLON, in fortification, a ſmall rounding of 
earth, lined with a wall, raiſed on the ſhoulder of thoſe 
baſtions that Ive caſemates, to cover the cannon in the 
the enemy. 9585 | | 
ORION, in aſtronomy, one of the conſtellations of 
the ſouthern hemiſphere. ' The number of ftars in this 
conſtellation, in Ptolemy's catalogue is 37, in Tycho's 
695 and in Mr. Flamftead's 30. Fs! 


of which is monopetalous and ringent ; and its fruit 10 
great many minute ſeeds. The leaves of this plant, dried, 


| pains of the cholick; and its ſirup is recommended avaink 
* Ys 1 


ment conſiſting only of large and fmall circles artfully 


Diſtilled with water, they yield a moderate 
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Or x, in herafdry, -is an ordinary in form of: 


drawn round the ſhield, Near its edge Or ca 
leaving the field vacant in the middle. 
_ OR LOPE, or OxLop, in a ſhip of war, the platfo 
or deck, below the lower gun-deck, where the cible u 
ſtowed, and the midſhipmen have their births. * 
| ORNFTHOEOGY,. that branch of natural þig,. 
which relates to birds, their natures, kinds, &c. 
_ ORNITHOMANCY, a kind of divination, or fon 
telling future events, by means of birds, 0 
_OROBANCBE, Bxoom-Raps, in botany, agent 
of the didynamia-angiofpermia claſs of plants, the coroll 


— — 


oblong capſule formed of two valves, and containing; 
and reduced to a powder, afford great relief in extreme 


the hypochondriack affection. 

ORPHAN, a child, or minor, deſtitute of a father: 
or that has neither father nor mother. 
_, ORPIMENT, in natural hiſtory, one of the mot 
beautiful foffils we know, when it is pure; but it is much 
more frequently met with mixed and blended in fmal 
flakes, among a ſolid ſubſtance approaching to its own 
nature, but without its luftre or foliated texture. 

The principal uſe of orpiment is as a colouring drug 
among the painters, being of a beautiful gold colour. 

ORRERY, a very curious machine for repreſenting 
to the eye the motions of the heavenly bodies, accordino 
to the Copernican ſyſtem. | „ 
The ancients were no ftrangers to machines of thi 
kind, though perhaps they wanted that perfection to 
which the moderns have carried them. The firſt we 
have any mention of is that of Archimedes, generally 
called Archimedes's ſphere; though, it was more than 
what we now-a-days call a ſphere, which is an infſtru- 


_— 


put together; but this famous machine of Archimedes 
was of a more complex nature, and conſiſted of a ſphere; 
not of circles, but of an hollow globular furface of glaſt, 
within which was a piece of mechaniſm to exhibit the 
motions of the moon, the ſun, and the five planets, 
This machine appears from hence to have been ſuffi 
ciently grand and univerſal, as comprehending all the 
heavenly bodies, and exhibiting all their proper mo- 
tions; which 1s all that can be faid of our common 
modern orreries, It is true, this orrery of Archimedes 
was contrived to repreſent the Ptolemaick ſyftem ; but 
the mechaniſm and nature of the inftrument is the ſame, 
whether the ſyſtem of Ptolemy, or Copernicus, or ally 
other be repreſented by it. | | 
The next orrery we have any mention of 1s that of 
Poſidonius the ftoick, in Cicero's time, 80 years before 
our Saviour's birth: concerning which the orator, in 
his book De Nat. Deorum, has the following paſſage: 
„ Quid fi in Scythiam, aut in Britanniam, ſphæum 
„ aliquis tulerit hanc, quam nuper familiaris noſter 
effecit Poſidonius, cujus ſingulæ converſiones idem 
efficiunt in ſole, & in luna, & in quinque ſtellis era: 
e tibus, quod efficitur in cœlo ſinguliĩs diebus & noctibus; 
quis in illa barbarie dubitet, quin ea ſphæra fit per. 
© feta ratione?” That is, If any man ſhould ca 
this ſphere of Poſidonius into Scythia or Britain, " 
every revolution of which the motions of the ſun, moon 
and five planets, were the ſame as in the heavens esch 
day and night, who in thoſe barbarous countries —. 
doubt of its being finiſhed (not to ſay actuated) Þy 75 
fect reaſon ?— What can be a more genuine nepount © 
compleat orrery than this? And, by the way, what es by 
Cicero ſay, were he now to riſe from the grave, a0 a 
his barbarous Britain abounding in orreries of var'o 
, OT RR . 
From this time we hear no more of e 
ſpheres, till about five hundred and ten years akte gn. 
when the famous Severinus Boethius, the re FOR 
though Roman philoſopher, is ſaid to have 255 
one, which Theodorick king of the Goths 780 540 
about, and deſired it for his brother-in-law Machin® 
king of Burgundy; in which letter he calls it! compen- 
mundo gravidam, —eœlum geſtabile, — rerum u 
:th the unive 
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ORLE, OLE T, or OrLo, in architecture, a fillet 
under the ovolo, or quarter round of a capital. £ 


dium: that is, a machine pregnant wit 9 What 
a portable heaven, a compendium of all thing - 
more can be ſaid of our orreries:? Ae 


Aster tut 2 
ignorance, which 


Court, made in Henry the Eighth's time, A. D. 1540, by 
one N. O. 
the motion of the fun and the moon through all the figns 
of the zodiack, with other matters depending thereon 3, 
and is therefore to Þe eſteemed a piece of orrery-work. 
duch another is mentioned by Heylin, at the cathedral 
church of Lunden in Denmark ; but the moſt conſiderable 
at this time, is that piece of clock. work in the cathedral 
of Straſburg in Alſace; in which, beſides the clock-part, 
is the celeſtial globe or ſphere, with the motions of the 
ſan, moon, planets, and fixed ſtars, &c. It was finithed 
in the year 1574, and is much ſuperior to that pompous 
clock at Lyons, which allo contains an orrery part. 
About the beginning of the ſeventeenth century, this 
ſort of mechaniſm began to be greatly in vogue, and 
ſpheres and orreries were now no uncommon things, 
though, orreries bore an exceſſive price till very lately. 
The firſt large one made in London by Mr. Rowley was 
purchated by King George J. at the price of 1000 gui- 
neas; nor has any of that large fort, which contains all 
the movements of primaries and ſecondaries, bcen fold 
for leſs than 3ool. at any time ſince. 1 
F here have been various forms invented for this noble 
inſtrument, two of which have principally obtained, viz. 
the hemiſpherical orrery, and the whole iphere; though 
the orrery a: firſt was, made without any ſphere, and with 
only the ſun, and the earth, and the moon revolving 
about it; but this was too imperfect a ſtate, and they 
ſoon began to inveſt it, ſome with a half ſphere, ſome 
with a whole or complete ſphere; for otherwiſe it could 
not be an adequate repreſentation of the ſolar ſyſtem. 
The hemiſpherical orrery has been made in greater 
numbers than any other, on account of their being made 
at leſs expence. This orrery we have given a figure ot, 
(plate LXI. fig. 1.) It is compoſed of an ebony frame 
2bout four feet diameter, that contains the wheel-work, 
Ke. for the regulation of the whole machine; ados ned 
with twelve curious pilaſters on the outſide ; between 
winch are ncatly painted the twelve ſigns of the zodiack : 
above the frame is a broad ring, ſupported by twelve 
pillars, and repreſenting the plane of the ecliptick; upon 
which are two ſcales of degrees, and between thoſe the 
names and characters of the twelve ſigns. And near 
the outſide is a ſcale of months and days, exactly corre- 
ſponding to the un's, place at noon, each day in the 
year. Above this ring tand ſome of the principal circles 
of the iphere, according to their reſpective ſituations in 
the heavens. Thus 1o are the two colures, divided into 
degrees and half degrees. 11 is, one half of the equi- 
noctial circle, making an angle with the ecliptick of 232 
d-grers, Phe tropick of cancer, and the arctick circle, are 
cech tixed parallel, and at their proper diſtance from the 
equincoctial, On the northern half of the ecliptick is a 
brass {emicircle, moveable upon two points fixed in V 
and ==; whici ſemicircle ſerves as a moveable horizon, 
to be put to any degree of latitude upon the N. part of 
the meridian. And the whole machine may be ſet to 
ay latitude, without . diſturbing any. of the infide mo- 
ol, by two ſhong hinges. 13, fixed to the bottom 
ime, upon which the AM moves; and a ſtrong! 
arch having holes at every degree, through which 
a Long pin is to be put, according to the elevation. 
For by theſe means, and the ſtrength of two men, each 
takin hold of two handles, the machine is conveniently 
Tall. and fixed at any latitude. When the machine is 
«ct tO the latitude required, the moveable horizon muſt 
allo be adapted to.the ſame degree upon the . meridian, 
and you may form an idea of the reſpective altitude, or 
Me of the planets, above or below, the horizon, 
weridian ene reſpective poſitions, with regard to the 
| Sy Te 8 n the middle of the large circle, deſigned to 
Ne e ecliptiek, is fixed a globe, x, to repreſent 
| un. Next the ſun is a ſmall ball, 2, to repreſent 


When 
black patc 


| _ OR THOGRAPHY, in grammar the art ofifoctts. 

8 Next to this is Venus, 3. repreſented by a] ing, that is, of writing; words: juſtly, | and er 3% 
* all. And, at a greater diſtance from the ſun, erg and neceſſary letters had 
OL. II. gg. oo SEE LEES. S!!!! 
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you ſee the 6arth,' 4, "repreſented, by an ivory Ball, fur- 
rounded, at ſome diſtance,” by a ring, which expreſſes the 
orbit of the moon, making an angle with the circle that 
repreſents the ecliptiek, and thereby ſhewing the inclina- 
tion they have to each other in the heavens, and alſo the 
line of the nodes, Within the fame ring is another 
ivory ball, 5, with a black cap or caſe, to repreſent the 
moon; che Tap is contrived ahvays to-cove 

ſphere, which is turned from the fun, and thereby diſ- 
tinguiſheth the enlightened part from the dark fide; and, 
conſequently, her age. 6 repreſents Mars. 7 is Jupi- 
ter attended with his ſatelſites, or four moons. And 8, 
the outmoſt of all the planets, is Saturn with his ring or 
belt, and five ſatellites or moons. All theſe are fixed 
upon ſmall ſtems, which ſeverally repreſent their axis, 
each of which hath its peculiar and proper inclination to 
the plane of that circle which fepreſents the ecliptick. 
When the machine is put in motion, all theſe bodies 
move round that which repreſents the ſun, and, at the 
ſame time, both that, and all thoſe which repreſent ſuch 
fof the planets as have been obſerved to have a rotation 
about their axis, turn round upon the ſaid ſtems, and 
in their proper times. The ſatellites or moons, alſo, 
revolve about their primaries at the ſame time; and the 
ring that repreſents the orbit of the moon has likewiſe its 
proper motion, whereby that of its nodes is alſo expreſſed. 
The whole machine is put into motion by turning a ſmall 
winch, 14, like the key of a clock, with very little 
ſtrength. And, above this winch, is a cylindrical pin, 
which may be drawn a little out, or puſhed in at plea- 
ſure: when it is pufhed in, all the planets, -bothipri-- 
mary and ſecondary, will move according to their reſpec- 
tive periods, by turning the handle or winch: when it 
is drawn out, the motions of the ſatellites of Jupiter and 
Saturn will be ſtopped, while all the reſt move freely. 
In the place of the fun, you may fix a braſs lamp, with 
two convex glaſſes, made on purpoſe; which, being 
placed with the glaſs directly to the earth, and turning 
round in the ſame time with the earth, throws a conti- 
nual ſtrong light upon it and the moon, in whatever part 
of its orbit. it is; and ſo not only the times in which the 
eclipſes of the ſun and moon will bappen, are ſhewn; 
but the phænomena themſelves- are truly repreſented. 
fon propoſe to uſe this machine, place a ſmall 


ways to cover that hetm- 


„or a bit of wafer, upon the middle of the 


ſun, right againſt the firſt degree of M: you may alſo 
place patches upon Venus, Mars, and Jupiter, inight 
againſt ſome noted point in the ecliptick; put on the 
handle, and puſh in the pin which is juſt above it. 
One turn of this handle anſwers to a revolution of tlie 
ball, which repreſents the earth, about its axis; and, 
conſequently, to 24 hours of time, as may be ſeen by 
the motion of the hour index, , which is marked; and 
placed at the foot of the wire, on which the ball of the 
earth is fixed: again, when the index has moved the 
ſpace of 10 hours, Jupiter makes one complete revolu- 
tion round its axis; and fo of the reſt. | 
; By theſe means the reyolutions of the planets, and 
their motions round their own axis, will be repreſented 
to the eye. And it is worth obſervation, that the diutnal 
motion of the planets was diſcovered, by obſerviug the 
motions of the ſpots upon the ſurface of the ſun, and of 
the planets in the heavens, after the ſame manner as we 
here obſerve the motions of their repreſentatives, by that 
of the marks placed upon them in this machine 

This machine is ſo contrived, that the winch! may be 
turned either way; ſo that, the ſame number of revolu- 
tions being made backwards, they will bring all the pla- 
nets, to their former aſpects or ſituations. in reſpect to 
each other. i | ore ie 
..OR TEIL, in fortification, the ſame with berm 
dee BLAND: if bl rote ot e IR eee 
| ORTHODOXY, the ſoundneſs of doctrine, or be- 
lief, with regard to all the points and articles of faith; + 
ORTHOGONIAL, in geometry, the «fame with 
rectangular, or righ 
OR THOGRAPHICK. Projection of the Sphere, u ces 
preſentation of the ſeveral cireles of the ſphere on A plane, 
the eye being placed at an infinite diſtance, verticai ts one 
of the hemiſpheres. Se PRO0 DFC TION of abe 
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OnTwmocrAyny, in geometry, the art of drawing! Oſteocolla is frequent in many parts of Germany 
or gelineating the front plan, or tide of an object. hing near the ſurface of the earth, ſometimes in ſtrati 
 ORTHOGRAPHY,; 1 architecture, an elevation f of ſand, but more frequently in marles. That which; 
of a building. ; The orthography is either external or found in the earth, is uſually of the regular cretaceoug 
internal... fin ad has frequantiy the remains. af ſticks, & 

The external orthography is taken for the delineation f about which it has been formed. This fabſtance 15 
of an external face or front of a building; or, as it is] been long famous for bringing on a callus. in fractured 
by others, defined, is the model, platform, and delinea-hones; and the- Germans, at this time, frequently gie 
tion of the front of a houſe, that is contrived, and to be it, where the callus does not ſeem to form itſelf fo quick 
built by, the rules of geometry, according to which pat- as they could wiſh. It is alſo recommended as a diuretic, 
tern the whole fabrick is erected and finiſhed. This] and as good in the fluor albus; but it is entirely neg. 
delineation or platform exhibits the principal, wall, with} lected with us in the preſent practice. 
its apertures, roof, ornaments, and every thing viſible} OS TEOCOPOS, in medicine, that ſort of pain and 
to an eye placed before the building, Iunceaſineſs excited hy too much motion, generally called 
à wearineſs of the bones. 2 | 3 


Internal orthography, which is alſo called 4 ſection, | | 1 
J — OSFEOLOGIA, adefcription of the bones; or the 
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is a delineation, or draught of a building, fuch as it 
would appear, were the external wall removed. [Idoctrine relative to the bone. 
ORTHOGRAPHY, in perſpective, is the front or fore f OSTRACTTES, in natural hiſtory, has been uſd 
view. of any plane; i. e. the fide or plane that lies pa- | by authors to expreſs the common oyſter in its foffil 
rallel to a ſtraight line, which may be imagined to paſs fate, under whatever circumſtances it has been petriticd; 
through the outward convex point of the eye, continued but, as the virtues aſcribed to it, in medicine, ſeem tg 
to a convenient length. . depend on its being either ſated with ſpar, or retaining = 
ORTHOPNOEA, in medicine, a ſpecies or degree] fomewhat of its original teſtaceous nature; at leaſt, az. a 
of aſthma, where there is ſuch a difficulty of reſpiration, they are not to be expected in ſuch petrifactions of thi 4 
that the patient is obliged to fit or ſtand upright, to be ſhell as are abſolutely. of the flinty or ſtony kind ; it will | 
able to breathe. See ASTHMA-/ ER I be proper to reject all thoſe out of practice. The oyſter 
ORTTIVE, in aſtronomy, ſignifies eaſtern; as ortive, [1s not only of ſeveral diſtinct ſpecies in its recent ſtate, 
or eaſtern, amplitude is an arch of the horizon, inter- but every one of thoſe ſpecies is liable to many acci- 
cepted between the point where the ſun or a ſtar riſes; dental varieties, there being ſcarce any known {hell in 
and the eaſtern point of the horizon, or point where the | which nature ſports ſo much, as to ſhape, as the oyſter 
horizon and equator interſect. _ Ixind. Every one of theſe ſtates of the oyſter, as well as 
ORVIETANUM, in pharmacy, the name of a cele- each ſeveral ſpecies, may be buried in the earth, and 
brated antidote, ſo called, according to Lemery, from every one may be petrified there in a different manner. 
Orvieto, a city of Italy, where it was firſt uſed; but, Some of them are found hard, ſolid, and flinty, others 
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15 according to others, from Hieronymus Ferrantes Orvie- [ſofter and more flaky ; theſe laſt are to be choſen for uſe, 
14 tanus, a celebrated mountebank, who invented it. The] I hey will always be known to be oyſter-thells by the 
43 method of preparing this medicine may be ſeen in Le- ſliape, and the greateſt teſt, for proving them proper for 


mery's Pharmacopee. | medicinal uſes, is, that they burn readily into lime in 
ORYZA, rice, in botany. . See RICE. the fire. | 


1 OSCILLATION, in mechanicks, the vibration, or The virtues attributed to the oſtracites are the ſame 
' reciprocal. aſcent and deſcent of a pendulum. See the | with thoſe of the belemnites, lapis Judaicus, and the 
5 reſt of this claſs; but they ſtand better recommended 


article PEND ULUM- OL | | | 
Centre of OSCILLATION, in a ſuſpended body, is a] than thoſe of any other by a late authority. Dr. Lifter 


1 5 certain point therein, each vibration whereof is per- has recorded a letter of his friend Dr. Cay, in which that 
„ formed in the ſame manner, as if that point or part alone] phyſician declares the oſtracites to be, upon his own 

{i TOR were ſuſpended at that diſtance from the point of ſuſ- | knowledge, one of the greateſt known medicines in 
„ penſion. Or it is a point, wherein, if the whole length | nephritick caſes. He never gave. it, he ſays, to any that 

1 . of a compound pendulum be collected, the ſeveral oſcil - had a confirmed ſtone, but to ſuch only as were troubled 

1 lations will be performed in the ſame time as before. | with gravel, or with ſmall ſtones that might be made to 

11 Its diſtance, therefore, from the point of ſuſpenſion, is] paſs, and that almoſt all he had given it to were cured; 

WH equal to the length of a fingle pendulum whoſe ofcilla- | ſome voiding gravel and ſtones, others not; that it was 

1 tions are iſochronal with thoſe of the compound one. to be taken a conſiderable time, in order to have ths E 
4 16 OSIER, in botany, a ſpecies of the ſalix or willow, effect; but that no body he ever cured by it, ever had“ ay 
5 ö fd much cultivated in moiſt places, called ofier-grounds, | return of the fame complaint. ; 7 ; 1 
3 j 6 for the uſe of baſłet- makers, no plant being more phant This is a very remarkable recommendation of a medi- 
1 fi for their purpoſe ; they are propagated by cuttings, and|cine; and Dr. Liſter himſelf, who alſo tried it, 0 
„ are annually cut down, and always kept low : the ſeaſon | great meaſure, confirms what his friend lays of it. T 6 

„ for planting the cuttings is in February, and for cutting | teſtimony of two ſuch people may render it worth tine 

„ the twigs in winter. » . _ [again. The doſe is from ; a drachm to a drachm in 

duced to fine 


OsSMITES, in botany, a genus of plants, producing | white wine. The oſtracites is fo be re | 
compound and radiated flowers; the flowers which | powder; and Dr. Cay, to prevent a ſickneſs at the 3 
compoſe the diſc are hermaphrodite, tubuloſe, andquin- | mach, that ſometimes attended the taking it, ulec Þ 
uifid ; the female flowers which form the rays, are mix it with + part of the quantity of powdered chamo 
lanceolated and intire ; it hath no pericarpium, but the | mile flowers. | a — way 
cup, which is immutable, contains ſolitary oblong ſeeds | 'OsTR ACITES, 1s alfo the name of a kind of ca ve 
with very little down. | | found at the bottom of furnaces where copper is Put a 
SMUNDA, in botany, a genus of the cryptogamia} OST RICH, Struthio, in ornithology, a diſtinct 3 10 
of birds, having only two toes to each foot, mee 


* 


« 


Glicum claſs. The ſpike is full of branches, and the | 
fructification is round. There are 17 ſpecies, none of [are both placed foreward ; and its head is ſimple. 1 3 
them natives of Britain. | lornamented with the appendages which are common 
 OSSICLE, O/jculum, a little bone, a diminutive of | moſt birds of this order. The oſtrich is the tale! wn) 5 
bone, in which ſenſe it is frequently uſed by ana- the bird kind, meaſuring ſeven or eight feet | the 
| tomiiſts. Botaniſts alſo uſe oſſiculum for the ſtone of a | ſtands ere& : its legs are very long and naked ; a * 

plumb, cherry, or any other Wine fruit. ſtructure of the foot, having only two toes, 18 * wa 
OSSIFICATION, the formation of bones, but more | The buſtard has been confounded with the me. N 


particularly the converſion of parts naturally ſoft, to the ſ is about the ſize of the common e greybouns 


hardneſs and conſiſtence of bones. | 
 OSTENSIVE - DEMONSTRATION, that which | in a fair courſe, in the manner of hunting e 
plain y and directly proves the truth of any propoſition. [fleſh is well taſted. rn. bens 0 
OSTEOCOLLA, in natural hiſtory, a white orf 'OSYRIS, poets. roſemary, in botany, a ge obo ö 


" 


ah cbloured ſparry ſubſtance, ſhaped like a bone, and plants, without any flower-petals : ed This 
by ſome ſuppoſed to have the quality of uniting” broken f unilocular berry, containing a ſingle oſſeous Ain fluss 
bones, whence the name. | ; WE * ſhrub is aſtringent, and conſequently g99 Ohrs 
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Oſyfis is alſo a name ſometimes uſed for the linaria, | 


| | Wis 69715357 8 eon 
or toad- flax. ine * W Took SEAT | 
FTHONNA, baſtard" jacoben, in botany, 


with a great nu 


hermaphrodite ones on the diſc: the ſtamina are five 


very ſhort capillary filaments'; and the feed, which is 
ſingle after each flower, is contained in the cup, and is 


either naked or crowned with down. 


OT TER, Lutra, in zoology, a genus of quadrupeds, 
of the order of the feræ, the characters of which are 
theſe : the fore teeth of the upper jaw are ſtrait, di- 
flinct, and acute; thoſe of the under jaw are obtuſe, and 
and cloſe together; the ears are ſituated lower than the 
and the feet are furniſhed each with five toes, and 


* 


es, . AI N 
Ka palmated or formed for ſwimming. een, 
Of this genus there are two ſpecies: 1. The com- 
mon otter, with all the toes of an equal length: this is 
a very fierce animal, three feet in length, including the 
tail. 2. The Brafilian otter, with the inner toe ſhorter: 
than all the reſt. This is fomewhat larger than the 
en 8 1 
OVAL, an oblong, curvilinear figure, otherwiſe! 
called ellipfis. See ELLIPSIS. However, the proper 
oval, or egg ſhape, diffets confiderably from that of the 
ellipſis, being an irregular figure, narrower at one end 
thai at the other: whereas the ellipſis, or mathematical 
oval, is equally broad at each end: though it muſt be 
owned, theſe two are commonly confounded together; 
even geometricians calling the oval a falſe ellipſis. 
OVARIES, in anatomy, called, by the earlier wri- 
ters, teſtes muliebres, are two bodies of nearly an oval 
figure; but gibbous on tlie upper ſurface, and flat be- 
low: they are ofa whitiſh colour and fmooth ſurface, and 
are annexed, one on each ſide, to the fundus of the womb. 
OVATION, in the Roman antiquity, a leſs triumph, 
allowed to commanders for victories won without the 
cituſion of much blood; or, for defeating a mean and 
inconſiderable enemy. The ſhow generally began at the 
Albanian mountain, whence the general, with his reti- 


nue, made his entry into the city on foot, with many] pr 


flutes or pipes ſounding in concert as he paſſed along, and 
wearing a garland of myrtle as a token of peace. The 
term ovation, according to Servius, is derived from oves, 
ſheep, becauſe on this occaſion the conqueror ſacrificed 
a ſheep, as in a triumph he ſacrificed a bull. | 
OVEN, a kind of domeſtick furnace, uſed for baking 
bread, pies, tarts, &c. of a circular ſtructure, with a 
very low roof, well lined, both on the top; bottom, and 
tides, with ſtone ; it has a ſmall entrance in the front, 
which is exactly fitted by a kind of door, which being 
clapped to the mouth of the oven, confines the heat, 
while bread, pies, or puddings are baking. Over this, 
paſtry-cooks, &c. have another oven built much in the 
lame manner, which is uſed for fuch things as require a 
leſs degree of heat. e tp 
Aaying Ov Ex, in metallurgy, a particular kind of 
furnace, uled by aſſayers in their operations upon metals. 
| ER, in general, ſignifies one thing being above 
another; through, or from, one end to another ; be- 
yond, croſs, or overthwart; it alſo denotes exceſs, &c. 
Over-BLow, among ſeamen, is when the winds 
blow ſo very hard, that the ſhip can bear no top-ſails. 
Over-rLowinG of Lands, among hufbandmen, is 
commonly effected by diverting the ſtreams of rivers, 
brooks, land- floods, or ſprings, or ſome part of them, 
out of their natural channel; but where d lie too 
low for this, they are made uſe of to turn ſuch engines 
gl may raiſe a quantity of water to do it. The moſt 
uictul engine for this purpoſe in the Perfian wheel. See 
P. OS: a. 
. OVER-RULING an Objection, in law, is the rejecting 
„ or ſetting it aſide by the court. 


> 


OVERSEERS of the Poor, are publick officers ap- 
pointed by ſtatute in every pariſh, to provide for the 
* therein 3 and ſometimes there are two, three, or 
"0 according to the largeneſs of pariſnes. 
A PAS : SET,or OverxTHROW, in the ſea-language. 
whe is ſaid to overſet, when her keel turns uppermoſt ; 


much fail, or by grounding her fo that ſhe falls I x 


a' genus! 
of plants, the compound flower of which is radiated: 
umher of tubuloſe and quinquedentated 


misfortune is occafioned either by bearing too 
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ſignifies an act which, in law, muſt be clearly proved; 
and ſuch is to be alledged in every indictment for high 
„„ // AI FAS 
'/OVERTURE, or OvuvtxTuRE, opening or pre- 
luding; a term uſed for the ſolemnities at the beginning 
of a publick act or ceremony; 'an opera, tragedy, coficert 
of muſick, &c, The overture of the theatre, or ſcene 


is very long and ſmall; the upper lip is concave and 
emarginated ; the lower one is divided into three equal 
ſegments. The fruit is a globoſe berry, containing two 
roundiſh ſeeds. | | E 
DOVIPAROUS, a term applied to ſuch animals as 


inſects, Ke. | | o 
:.,OVIS, the ſheep, in zoology. See SHEEP. 


of a pound avoirdupois, and the twelfth part of a pound 
troy: the ounce avoirdupois is divided intoeight drachms, 
and the ounce troy into twenty penny- weights. 

OVOLO, or Ovum, in architecture, a round 
moulding, whoſe profile, or ſweep, in the Jonick and 
Compoſite capitals, is uſually a quadrant of a circle : 


the form of cheſnut-ſhells; whence Vitruvius and others, 
called it echinus, i. e. cheſnut-ſhell. See MovrpinG. 
Among us it 1s uſually cut with the repreſentation of 
eggs and anchors, or arrow-heads placed alternately. 
to dwelling-houſes. n | 
 OvT-Land, among the Saxons, was that land that 
lay beyond the demeſneſs, and was granted out to te- 
nants ; though at the will of the lord, in like manner as 
copyhold eſtates. | A ar, 
OvuT-Law, ſignifies one that is deprived of the be- 
nefit of the law, and therefore held to be out of the king's 
otection. 
- OUTLAWRY, is where a perſon is autlawed, and 
on that account loſes the benefit of a ſubject. . 
OUTLICKER, in a ſhip, a ſmall piece of timber 
made faſt to the top of the poop, and ſtanding out right 
a- ſtern. At the outmoſt end thereof 1s a hole, into which 
the ſtanding part of the ſheet is reeved, through the block 
of the ſheet; and then again through another block, 
which is ſeized cloſe by the end of this outhcker. It is 
ſeldom uſed in great ſhips, except the mizen-maſt is 
placed fo far aft, that there is not room within-board to 
hale the ſheet flat. adds e 
OUTWARD F#lanking Angle, or The Angle of the 
Tenaille, in fortification, is comprehended by the two 
flanking lines of defence. See TENALILLE. * 
OUTWORRS, in fortification, all thoſe works made 


defend it. Theſe not only ferve to cover the body of the 
place, but alſo to keep the enemy at a diſtance, and pre- 
vent his taking advantage of the cavities and elevations 
uſually found in the places about the counterſearp, 
which might ſerve them either as lodgments, or as 
rideaux, to. facilitate the carrying on their trenches, and 
planting their batteries againſt the place. 

It is a general rule in all outworks, that if there be ſe- 
veral of them, one before another, to cover one and the 


ſame tenaille of a place, the nearer ones muſt 1 1 


one after another, command thoſe” that are further ad: 


ramparts, that ſo they may overlook and fire upon the 
beſiegers, when they are maſters of the more outward 


Works. Sz 
 OWELTY, or OvzLTy; of Services, in our law- 
books, denotes an equality of ſervices ; as in the caſe of 
a lord-meſne, and a tenant who holds the meſne, as he 
holds of the fupertor lord, © 1 
OWLER, any perſon who conve 
* in the night-time, there to be ſhipped, contrary to 
W. p v4 : * *. iin: p 1. * x 


ſmall, to ſerve in the preparation of leather. 


one fide, 


OVERT, the fame with open: thus an nen 


— 
- 


OX, Bos, in zoology, a genus of quadrupeds, of the 


order of the pecora, the characters of which are, that the . 
. | horns , 


is a piece of muſick uſually ending with a fugue ; the 
j overture of a jubilee is a general proceſſion, k. 
OVIEDA, in botany, a genus of plants, the corolla 
whereof is a ringent ſingle petal; the tube of the corolla 


bring forth their young, ab ovo, from eggs; as birds, 


ONCE, Une, a little weight, the ſixteenth part 


whence it is alſo commonly called the quarter- round. It 
was ufually enriched with ſculpture by the ancients, in 


OUT-Hovszs, are fuch as belong and are adjoining 5 


without-ſide the ditch of a fortified place, to cover and 


vanced out into the campaign, that is, muſt have higher 


s wool, &c. to the 


OWSE, among tanners, oaken bark beaten or ground 
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ſcripti; P. F. for Publii filius; P. P. for propofitum, 


Chymiſts. See FuE L and FI RE. 
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Horns are hollow and turned forward, bent like creſcents, 
and ſmooth on the ſurface. e 
Of this genus, authors enumerate the five following 
ſpecies, viz. 1. The common tame kind. 2. The bona- 
us. 3. The biſon. 4. The bubalus. 5. The urus. 
Ox-Gang, in old law books, ſignifies 15 acres, being 
the quantity of land an ox is ſuppoſed to be able to plow 
in a year. | | 


OXYCRAFTE, Oxycratum, in pharmacy, a mixture 


% 


of water and vinegar. 


OX YCROCEDUM, in pharmacy, a plaiſter compoſed 
chiefly of ſaffron and gums diſſolvedan vinegar. 
 OXYGONIOUS, in geometry, acute-angled; thus: 
a triangle, whoſe three angles are acute, 1s called an oxy- 
gonious triangle. $5 Xs ban 

OXYMEL, in pharmacy, a mixture of honey and 
vinegar, boiled to the conſiſtence of a firup. | 
OXYREGMIA, in medicine, a four or acrid eruc- 
tation. : | i 
OXYRRHODON, a mixture of vinegar and oil of 
roſes. | l 
OXYSACCHARUM, in pharmacy, a medicine com- 
poſed of vinegar and ſugar; commonly called ſirup of 
vinegar. | 8 

OVER and Terminer, a commiſſion directed to the judges 
and other gentlemen of the county to whom it is iſſued, by 
virtue whereof they are impowered to hear and determine 
treaſons, and all manner of felonies and treſpaſſes. 

OvER de Record, a petition made in court, praying the 
judges, for better proof, will be pleaſed to hear or look 
upon any record. | 
__ OYES, a corruption of the French oyez, hear ye; 


being a term, or formula, whereby the criers in our 


courts injoin filence, or attention, before they make| 


proclamation of any thing. 
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OYSTER, or O18TER, Oftrea, in zoology, 3 gen 
of bivalve ſhell-fiſh, the lower valve of which is bello 
on the inſide, and gibboſe without; the upper one 
more flat; and both are compoſed of a multitade g 
laminæ or cruſts, and uſually ſcabrous or ough on y, 
outer ſurface; ſome oyſter ſhells are alſo furnijſheg , 
tubercles, or ſpines, and others are deeply furrowed and 
plicated: the figure of moſt is roundith, but in ſome 
1 quite irregular. 4 | | F 
_ Oyſter-ſhells are accounted drying and abſtergent, ww 
given internally, ſudorifick. „ 


OZ ENA, a foul malignant ulcer of the noſe, which 
is ſometimes ſo exulcerated as to diſcharge a foetid odour 
with pieces of.corrupted bones. 1 8 

An ozena is generally more violent and foul, when at. 
tended with a caries of the bones; for at firſt, the in. 
ternal coat of the noſe only is ulcerated, but it extend 
itlelf inſenſibly into the ſlender bones, and often into the 
ſinuſes of the cranium, and the oſſa maxillaria, and . 
cites a malignant caries. | 

It generally ariſes from an obſtinate catarrh, or ſome 
other diſorder of the noſe, eſpecially when the blood ix 
affected with the ſcurvy, or venereal diſeaſe ; but ſome. 
times from acrid ſubſtances drawn into the noſe with the 
air, and corroding its membrane, as ſtrong ttrenvtatory 
powders, and ſometimes it proceeds from, or is joined 
by, a polypus. 5 „ | 

The external cure ſhould be taken by externals, but 
more particularly ſuch internal medicines as corre& the 
blood, as antivenereals, of which mercurials and decoc- 
tions of the woods are the principal. The patient fie. 
wiſe muſt be ordered to uſe a diet moderate and licht, 
neither ſtrong nor light ſeaſoned. When the caſe is ve- 
nercal, the beſt remedy is falivation. 


The fifteenth letter, and the eleventh conſonant 
of the Engliſh alphabet, the ſound of which is 
) formed by expreſſing the breath ſomewhat more 
ſuddenly than in forming the ſound of b: in other 
reſpects, theſe two ſounds are very much alike, and are 
often confounded one with another. 5 
When p ſtands before t or ſ, its ſound is loſt, as in 
the words pſalms, pſychology, ptolemaick, ptiſan, &c. 
when placed before h, they both together have the ſound 
of f, as in philoſophy, phyſick, &c. | 
As an abbreviature, P. ſtands for Publius, pondo, &c. 
PA. DIG. for patricia dignitas; P. C. for patres con- 


or propoſitum publice; P. R. for populus Romanus; 
PR.S. for : PR 
provinciæ. 
In the Italian muſick, P. ſtands for piano, or ſoftly; 
PP. for piu piano, or more ſoftly; and PPP. for pia- 
niſſimo, or very ſoftly. | 
Among aſtronomers, P. M. is uſed to denote poſt 
meridian, or afternoon ; and ſometimes for poſt mane, 
or after midnight r - 
As a numeral, P. ſignifies the ſame as G, viz. 400; 
and with a daſh over it, thus p, 400, 00. 
Among phyſicians, P. denotes pugil, or the eighth 
part of a handful; P. A. partes zquales, or equal parts 
of the ingredients; P. P. fignities pulvis patrum, or the 
Jeſuits- powder; and ppt. præparatus, prepared. 2 
PABULUM, fuel, among natural philoſophers and 


PACE, Paſſus, a meaſure taken from the ſpace be- 
tween the two feet of a man, in walking ; uſually: 


reckoned two feet and a half, and in ſome men, a yard, | 


prætoris ſententia; and PRS. P. for præſes 


i 


PACK, in commerce, denotes a quantity of goods, 
made up in loads, or bales, for carriage. | 
A pack of wool is 17 ſtone and two pounds ; being 
the quantity a horſe is ſuppoſed to carry. 5 
PACKAGE, a ſmall duty of one penny, paid for all 
goods not particularly rated. 3 
PACKERS, perſons who make it their employment 
to pack up all goods intended for exportation. 
N PACT. or PacTion, Padtum, in law, denotes & 
contract or agreement between two or more parties. 
See CONTRACT. „ 3 
PAC TA CoN VENTA, in Poland, are the articles 
agreed on between the king and the republick, which 
they mutually oblige each other to obſerve. 
PADDLE, in glaſs making, an inſtrument with which ; 
the workmen ſtir about the ſand and aſhes in the calcat. 
- PADDOCK, or Payppock-CouRsE, 2 Piecæ - 
ground encompaſſed with pales or a wall, and Nen A | 
of a park for exhibiting races with grey-hounds, r plates: 
wagers, or the like. : 
PAD US, the hird-cherry, in botany, 
plants, whoſe flower conſiſts of five round! 
patent petals, inſerted by their ungues into 60 1 
the calyx : the fruit is a roundiſh drupe, inclonng © 
oval acuminated nut, with rough furrows. | 
Of this genus the laurel is a ſpecies. Sec bang 
Tube fruit of this plant is recommended to be 1 


2 genus ai 
ſth, concave, 
the edge 0: 


about the necks of children ſubje& to epilepſies. bs 


of an emollient and heating nature. et =. of 
P/AAN, among the ancient Pagans, Was z 7 0 
rejoicing: ſung in honour of Apollo, chiefly ule ; 
caſions of victory and triumpß. Jobe 
PADEROTA, in botany, a genus ov is LL 


and ob- 


or three feet. See MEASURE. 


flower is monope talous, ſubrotated, quadriſid, A in 


. = : | « So 46 ö * 
The geometrical pace is five feet; and 60000 ſuch|tuſe : the ſtamina are two flender filaments, topfes with 
paces make one degree of the equator. See DEGREE. connivent antheræ: the fruit is an ovate cafe“ 10 
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two cells, openiog at the top, and contains a number of 
row Eee xp T1sMy infant baptiſm, of that conferred 
children % PREISE pe bees og GO ITY 
on 0 NIA, in-botany, a. gends of the polyin&tia 
digynia claſs. The calix conſiſts of five leaves, and the 
corolla of five petals; the ſtylus 18 Wanting; and the 
capſule contains many ſeeds. There are two ſpecies, 
none of them natives of Britain. e 
The root of this plant is a very celebrated medicine in 
AG AN, N heathen, gentile, or idolater; 
one w adores falſe god!!! 14 8 3 
* N. ISM, ho worthip: of idols, and other falſe] 
ds, as practiſed by the Pagans on! 
PAGE, a youth of ſtate retained in the family of a 
prince or great perſonage, as an honourable ſervant, to 
attend in viſits of ceremony, do meſſages, bear up trains, 
robes, &c. and at the ſame time to have à gente] edu- 
cation, and learn his exerciſes. The pages in the king's] 
houthold are various, and have various offices aſtgned 
them, as pages of honour, pages of the preſence- chamber, 
pages of the back ſtaifs, ... nt 
PAGEANT, f triumphal car, chariot, arch. or other 
like pompous decoration; variouſly adorned with colours, | 
flags. &c. carried about in publick ſhews, proceſſions, &c. 
PAGNALIA, a rural feaſt, celebrated in the pagis 
or villages. . 4 " 
PAGOD, or PAGO DA, a name whereby the 2. 
Indians call the temple in which they worſhip their gods 
The pagod uſually conſiſts of three parts, the firſt is a 
vaulted roof ſupported on ſtone or marble columns. It is 
adorned with images, and, being open, all perſons with- 
out diſtinction are allowed to enter it: the ſecond part 
is filled with groteſque and monſtrous figures, and no 
body is allowed to enter but the Bramins themſelves : the 
third is a kind of chancel, in which the ſtatue of the 
deity is placed: it is ſhut up with a very ſtrong gate. 
This word is ſometimes uſed for the 1dol, as well as for 
the temple. : . 5 
Pa OD, or PAGO DA, is alſo the name of a gold and 
filver coin, current in ſeveral parts of the E. Indies. 
PAIN, Dolor, is defined to be an uncaſy ſenſation, 
arifing from a ſudden and violent ſolution of the con- 
tinuity, or ſome other accident in the nerves, membranes, 
veſlels, muſcles, &c. of the body ; or, according to fome, 
it conſiſts in a motion of the organs of ſenſe ; and, ac- 
cording to others, it is an emotion of the ſoul occaſioned 
by theſe organs. = | #2 
Pain may be aiſuaged by diluting and ſoftening acri- 
monies with warm water mixed with flour, applied by 
way of drink, fomentation, clyſter, or bath. 2. By 
reſolving and wathing away obſtructions. 3. By relax-| 
ing the nervous veſſels. 4. By correcting the acrimony. 
5. By freeing the obſtruent, obſtructed, and acrimonious 
parts, from the too great preſſure of the vital humour, 
by ſoftening, ſuppurating, and depurating them; and, 
laſtiy, by deadening the ſenſe by narcoticks, either in- 
ternally or externally. | | 4 
PAINE Fox r ET Doux, in law, an eſpecial puniſh- 
ment. for one who, being arraigned of felony, refuſes to 
put himſelf upon the ordinary trial of God and his 
country, and thereby ſtands mute by interpfetation of 
law. This is called preſſing to death; the proceſs is thus 
ordained: the perſon being ſent back to priſon, and laid 
in a low dark houſe, where he ſhall-lie naked on the 
carth, only ſomething to cover his privy members; and 
lying on his back, one atm-ſhall be drawn to one quar- 
ter of the houſe with a cord, and the other arm to an- 
other quarter, and his legs in the ſame manner; let 
there be laid on his body as much weight as he can bear, 
Is more; next day he Nan dave three morſels of barley- 
read without drink, and the ſecond day he ſhall have 
drink three times, as much as he can drink, of tlie water 
niert unto the priſon, except it be running water, with-. 
Cut ang bread; and this ſhalt be his diet, till he die. 
co, AINTING,  Pittura, the art of repreſenting figures, 
Ms WR towns, and other things in colours. It bot 
ſeu] tu 2 but that painting 9 ancient 0 mae 
wh pure, but it is hard to know the real. time and place 
ere they began to appear. The Egyptians and Greeks; 
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firſt carvers and painters; however, it is certain that 


painting, after having ſome weak beginnings, appeared 


in its perfection amongſt the Greeks, and that the prin- 
cipal ſchools where this art was taught, were at Sicyone; 


Greece it pafſed into Italy, where it Was in great eſteem 
about the end of the republick, and under the firſt enipe- 
rors, until at laſt, war and luxüry having diſmembered 


the Roman empire, it became extinct, as well as- other 


ſelences and arts, and did not begin to revive again, till 
the famous Cimabue laboured at it, and recovered from 
the- hands of certain Greeks ſome flender remains of 
this art. Some Florentines, having ſeconded him, were 


before any conſiderable painting was produced. * 


Ghirlandaio, Michael Angelo's maſter; acquired the moſt 
credit ; but Michael Angelo, his ſcholar, in the time of 
pope Julius II. at the beginning of the 16th century, 
erected a ſchool at Florence, and with Peter Perugin, 
and Raphael de Urbin, not only eclipſed. the glory of all 
that went before them, but carried painting to a pitch 
from which it has ever ſince been declining. At the 
lame time the ſchool of Lombardy was ſet up, and was 
famous under Georgion and Titan, who had Julian 
Bellino for his maſter ; befides which, there were alfo in 
Italy ſome other particular ſchools, under different 
maſters ; among the reſt, that of Leonardo da Vinci at 


the reſt having proceeded from them ; but, over and 


painters who had nothing to do with thoſe of Italy, as 
Albert Durer in Germany, Holbens in Swifferland, 
Lucas itt Holland, and ſeveral others that wrought in 
France and Flanders in a different manner; but Italy, 
and Rome eſpecially, was the place where this art was 
practiſed in its greateſt perfection, and where from time 
to time were brought up excellent painters. The ſchool 
of Raphael was ſucceeded by that of the Caracchio's, 
which hath almoſt laſted till now in its height and per- 
fection; but at this day there is little of it in Italy, this 
art ſeeming to have paſſed into France, fince Lewis XIV. 

{et up academies for thoſe that practiſe it. We have ſaid 
before, that the firſt invention of this art of painting is 

not certainly known; but it is agreed, that he who firſt 

attempted drawing, made his firſt eſſay upon a wall, by 
drawing the ſhadow of a man which the light diſcoveredz 
and, to give the greater beauty to this ſtory, ſome writs 
that it was a girl who thus deſigned the face of her lovers 
Some alledge that it was one Philocles, of Egypt, who, 
firſt reduced this invention into practice; others name 
Cleanthes of Corinth; and others again ſay, that Ar- 


Peloponneſus, began to draw without colours, with a 
coal only; and that the firſt who made uſe of one colour 
in painting, was one Cleophantes of Corinth, and for 
that reaſon called Monochromatos : after him, it is ſaid 
that Higienontes, Dinias, and Charmas, were the firſt 
that made pictures in one colour only. Eumarus of 
Athens, at laſt, painted both men and women in a dif- 
terent manner; his diſciple, Simon, the Cleonian, began 
to paint the body in various poſtures, and to repreſent. 
the joints and limbs, the veins, and the foldings of the 
drapery ;- however, it is certain, that in the time of 
Romulus, and about the 15th olympiad, that is, 715 


Myrſilus, king of Lydia, bought, for its weight in gold, 


ſented the battle of the Magneſians.  Panzus, the bro- 
ther of Phidias, was in eſteem in the 83d olympiad, 
448 years before our Saviour. Polygnotus; the Tha- 
nan, was the firſt that put thought and paſſion in the 
face, and gave force and beauty to the colours; he did 
ſeveral things at Delphos and Athens? At the ſame time 
Mycon made himſelf famous alſo in Greece. About 


the goth olympiad appeared Aglaophan, Cephiſſodorus, 
Phrillus, and Evenor, the father of ' Parrhafius ; all 


theſe painters were excellent in the art, but Apollodorus 


* 


years before the birth of our Lord; his manner was imi- 


tated by Zeuxis, Parrhafius, and ſeveral others, till tile 


tus. It is not known what painters haye 


Who pretend to be the inventors of thoſe arts which are 


or the ſplendor of life, pretend'that they” were theſ 
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reign of Au = 
the Conſtantines and Theos 


oi took upon them the 
Uu ö 


— 


a town of Peloponneſus, at Rhodes, and Athens „from 


thoſe that gained moſt reputation at it, yet it was long 


Milan, but the three firſt are eſteemed the moſt famous, 


above theſe, there were on this fide. the mountains ſome 


dices, a Corinthian, and Telephanes of Clarentia in 
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years before Chriſt's incarnation, Candaules, ſirnamed 


a picture of Bularchus's painting, in which was repre- 


exceeded them all; he lived in the 93d olympiad, 408 


hof this emperor. Wher 
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bable, one reaſon of the decay of painting was occaſioned 
by the ſecond council of Nice's decreeing religious wor- 


I — 
* 


ſition againſt it, and the better to ſuppreſs theſe exceſſes, 
and defaced, and by this means the art itſelf fell under a 


famous Cimabue reſtored the art of painting, Which was 
perfected by the painters of the ſucceeding age. About 


! F'Y 
5 
* 0 


— 


4 : 91 3 


protection of the church, theſe Chriſtian emperors cauſed 


ſome carving and painting works to be made for the or- 
naments of the churches, but we have almoſt nothing 
conſiderable of the remains of thofe pieces. It is pro- 


ſhip to be paid to the images of our Saviour and the 
ſaints: this practice being looked on by .a great part of 
the church as a dangerous and unwarrantable innovation, 
ſeveral of the Greek emperors made a vigorous oppo- 


ordered the images, &c. to be taken out of the churches 


great diſcouragement. But, after the year 1270, the 


the beginning of the 15th century, there were famous 
painters in the Low Countries, and in Germany. 
Ihe art of painting in oil was not however known to 
the ancients. John Van Eyck, commonly called John 
de Bruges, was the firſt who diſcovered. it, and put it in 
practice, in the beginning of the 14th century: till him, 
all painters wrought in freſco, or in water- colours, 
This was an invention of the utmoſt advantage to the 
art; ſince, by means hereof, the colours of a painting 
are preſerved much longer and better, and receive a luſtre 
and ſweetneſs which the ancients could never attain to, 
what varniſh ſoever they made uſe of to cover their pieces. 
The whole ſecret only conſiſts in grinding the colours 
with nut-oil or linſeed-oil; but it muſt be owned, the 
manner of working is very different from that in freſco, 
or in water; by reaſon the oil does not dry near ſo faſt; 
which gives the painter an opportunity of touching and re- 
touching all the parts of his figures as often as he pleaſes ; 
which, in the other kinds, is a thing impracticable. 
The figures too are here capable of more force and 
boldneſs, inaſmuch as the black becomes blacker, when 
ground with oil than with water; beſides that, all the 
colours, mixing better together, make the colouring 
-fweeter, more delicate and agreeable, and give an union 
and tenderneſs to the whole work, inimitable in any of 
the other manners. | | 
Painting in oil is performed on walls, on wood, 
canvas, ſtones. and all ſorts of metals. | 
To paint on a wall. When well dry, they give it 
two or three waſhes with boiling oil, till the plaiſter re- 
main quite greaſy, and will imbibe no more. Over this 
they apply deficcative or drying colours, viz. white chalk, 
red oker, or other chalks beaten pretty ſtiff. This layer 
being well dry, they tketch out, and deſign their ſubject ; 
and at laſt paint it over; mixing a little varniſh with their 
colours, to fave the varnithing afterwards. 


cover it with a plaiſter of lime, marble-duſt, or a cement 
made of beaten tiles ſoaked with linſeed oil; and at laſt 
prepare a compoſition of Greek pitch, maſtich, and 
thick varniſh boiled together, which they apply hot 
over the former plaiſter: when dry, they lay on the 
colours as before. 

Others, in fine, make their plaiſter with lime-mortar, 
tile-cement, and ſand ; and, this dry, apply another of 
lime, cement, and iron ſcum; which, being well beaten 
and incorporated with whites of eggs and linſeed oil, 
makes an excellent plaiiter. When dry, the colours 
are applied as before. | 
To paint on wood. They uſually give their ground 
a layer of white tempered with ſize, or they apply the 
oil above-mentioned; the reſt as in painting on walls. 

To paint on cloth, or canvas. The canvas being 
ſtretched on a frame, they give it a layer of ſize, or 
paſte- water. When dry, they go over it with a pumice- 
ſtone, to ſmooth off the knots. By means of the ſize 
the little threads and hairs are all laid cloſe on the cloth, 


and the little holes ſtopped up, fo as no colour can 


paſs through. | 
When the clath is dry, they lay on oaker, which 1s a 
natural earth, and bears a body ; ſometimes mixing with 
it a little white lead, to make it dry the ſooner. When 
dry, they go over it with the pumice-ſtone,. to make it 
{mooth. | 
Aſter this, they ſometimes add a ſecond layer com- 


manner to lay on as little colour as poſſible; that y, 
cloth. may not break, and-that the colours, when ths 
come to be painted over, may preferve the better. 7 
In ſome paintings of Titian and Paolo Veroneſe 
find they made their ground with water, and 1 g 
over it with oil; which contributed much to the . 
and frethnels of their works: for the water ground 1 
imbibing the oil of the colours, leaves them the m f 
beautiful; the oil itſelf taking away a deal of their k 
vacity. x FC . 
As little oil therefore is to be uſed as poſſible, if it he 
defired to have the colours keep. freſh ;| for this reaſ 
ſome mix them with oil of aſpick, which evaporates in. 
mediately, yet ſerves to make them manageable with h 
pencil. i 0 ; 

o paint on ſtones or metals, it is not neceſſary n 
apply ſize, as on cloth; it ſuffices to add a ſlight layer x 
colours, before you draw your deſign; nor even js ti 
done, on ſtones, where it is defired the ground ſhoul 
appear, as on certain marbles of extraordinary colours, 

P AINTING in Enamel, the art of enamelling 0 
painting with enamel colours. Under the article Ex. 
AMELLING we have deſcribed the colours, together 
with the beſt methods yet known for laying them on 
and burning or baking the plates. We ſhall here add 
repreſentation of the whole proceſs, together with ſec. 
tions, &c. of the furnaces neceſſary in this method of 
painting. ; | 

Explanation of plate LXII. repreſenting the methol 
of painting in enamel. Upper Compartment. : 

Hig. I. An artiſt employed in laying on the colours, 

Fig. 2. A painter holding the piece to the fire in the 
furnace, after the colours are laid on. 9 85 

| Plate LXIII. Lower Compartment, 

Fig. 1. The door of the upper aperture of the ena- 

melling furnace. | ; 


Hg. 2. A tide view of the muffle on which the plate 
is placed in the furnace. 

Fig. 3. Elevation of the exterior fide of the muffle. 
Fig. 4. Elevation of the interior fide of the muffle. 
Fig. 5. A geometrical elevation of the face, or fore- 

fide of the furnace. f 


{1g. C. A vertical ſection of both the body and dome 


* 


of the furnace, made by a plane paſſing through the 


middle of it. | 
Fig. 7. A vertical ſection of the furnace, made by a 

plane paſſing parallel to the face repreſented in fig! 5. 

5 Fig. 8. Plan of the fire-place of the bottom of the 

urnace. 


Fig. 9. A horizontal ſection of the furnace, parallel 
to the former. 


e thing | F#'g. 10. Plan of the dome, or head, of the furnace. 
Others, to fortify their wall better againſt moiſture, | 


PAIR, Par, denotes two equal and fimilar things 
joined together, either collectively, as a pair of gloves, 
or two ſimilar parts that compoſe one whole, or a ſet of 
things joined to make another complete, &c. 

PAIR, in anatomy, an aſſemblage of two nerves, 
having their origin in the brain or ſpinal marrow, and 
thence diſtributed into the ſeveral parts of the body ; one 
on one fide, and the other on the other. 3 

PALACE, Palatium, the place of reſidence of king 
and other great perſonages. 3 

PALASTRA, in antiquity, was a publick building 
among the Greeks, where the youth exerciſed themſelves 
in wreſtling, running, quoits, &. 

PALANQUIN, a kind of chaiſe, or chair, borne by 
men on their ſhoulders, much uſed by the people o 
China, and the eaſt, as a vehicle for their eaſy convey” 
ance from place to place. V 
PAL AI E, Palatum, in anatomy, the fleſh that com- 
poſes the roof, or the upper and inner part of the mouth. 

PALE, Palus, a little pointed ſtake or piece of wood, 
uſed in making incloſures, ſeparations, &, _ 

The pale was an inſtrument of puniſhment and -— 
cution, among the ancient Romans, and {till contin : 
ſo among the Turks, Hence, empaling, the paſin 1 
ſharp pale up the fundament through the body. 1 
PALE, in heraldry, one of the honourable * 
of aii eſcutcheon; being the repreſentation of a P 12 
ſtake, placed upright, and comprehending the 7 the 
height of the coat from the top of the chief 
point. . 


poſed of white lead, and a little charcoal black, to ren- 
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leaves ſet about, or ſurrounding, a head of thrum, as in 
marigolds, &c. eee 

paLEs, or Piles, in carpentry, denote rows of ſtakes, 
driven deep into the ground to make wooden bridges over 


41 


rivers; they ſerve to ſupport the beams laid acroſs them, | 


from one row to another, and. are ſtrongly bound with 
6d L ICI URI. in aſtronomy, the ſtar called the 
bulbs eye, or aldebaran. See ALDEBARAN. 
PALING, a ſort of fencing for fruit- trees planted i 
felds, wherein three {mall poſts are erected at a foot and 
a half diſtance one from another, and near the top nailed 
to each other with croſs- bars. In fixing the pales in 
form of a triangle, room is to be left for the tree to play 
and bow by the high winds, without galling : the trees 
fern or ſtraw may be ſtuffed in betwixt the tree and the 
uppermoſt rails to keep 1t upright. It the place be open 
to deer, rabbits, or the like, a poſt 1s to be nailed to 
the bar between every two pa less.. 5 
PALISADE, or PALISs Apo, in fortification, an in- 
cloſure of ſtakes or piles driven into the ground, each ſix 
or {even inches ſquare, and eight feet long, three whereof 
are hid under-ground. : a | 
{urning-PALISADES, an invention of M. Coehorn, 
in order to preſerve the paliſades of the parapet of the 
covert way from the beſiegers ſhot. He orders them ſo, 
tat as many of them as ſtand in the length of a rod, or 
in about ten feet, turn up and down like traps, ſo as 
not to be in ſight of the enemy till they juſt bring on 
their attack, and yet are always ready to do the proper 
ſervice of paliſades. % | 
P:LIiSADE, in gardening, denotes a fort of ornament; 
being a row of trees which bear branches and leaves from 
the bottom, cut and ſpread in manner of a wall along the 
fide of an alley, or the like, ſo as to appear like a wall 
covered with leaves. | De | 
PALISSE, in heraldry, a bearing like a range of pa- 
liſades before a fortification, repreſented on a feſſe, riſing 
up a conſiderable height, and pointed at top, with the 
field appearing between them. | 


PALIURUS, - Chrift's-thorn,. in botany, a plant 
which grows naturally in Paleſtine; it riſes with a pliant 
ſhrubby ſtalk, to the height of eight or ten feet, ſending 
out many weak {lender branches, -armed with thorns. 

This is by many perſons ſuppoſed to be the plant from 
which the crown of thorns, put upon the head of our 
Saviour, was compoſed; the truth of which is ſupported 
by many travellers of credit, who affirm, that this is one 
of the moſt common ſhrubs in the country of Judea ; 
and, from the pliableneſs of its branches, which may be. 
calily wrought into any figure, it may afford a probability. 

This ſhrub alſo grows wild in moſt parts of the Le- 
vant, alſo in Italy, Spain, Portugal, and ſouth of France; 
It 1s propagated by ſowing its ſeeds, or by laying down 
ts tender branches in the ſpring, which will take root in 
a year's time, "Is. 

PALL, in heraldry, denotes a kind of eroſs, repre- 
ſenting the pallium, or archiepiſcopal ornament ſent from 

ome to the metropolitans. 

PALLADIUM, in antiquity, a ſtatue of the goddeſs 
Pallas, ſuppoſed to have dropped down from heaven, 
preſerved in Troy, whereon the fate of that city is ſaid 
to have depended. | 

PALLET, among painters, a little oval table or piece 
of wood, or ivory, very thin and ſmooth; on, and round 
which the painters place the ſeveral. colours they have 
Ccalion for, to be ready for the pencil, The middle 
ſerves to mix the colours on, and to make the tints re- 
quired in the work. It has no handle, but inſtead thereof, 
a hole at one end to put the thumb through to hold it. 

ALLET, among potters, crucible-makers, &c. a 
23 inſtrument, almoſt the only one they uſe, for 
orming, heating, and rounding their works: they have 
5 kinds, the largeſt are oval, with a handle; others 
for 1 9 or hollowed triangularly; others are in the 
na” ves to pare off what is ſuperfluous in their 
ſx ALLET, in gilding, an inſtrument made of a ſquirrel's 
a to take up the gold leaves and extend them on the 

atter to be gilt. | 


ALLET, in heraldry, is 2 the breadth of the uſual 


pale 


are to be bound to a ſtake for a year or two, after which, | 
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nor divided but into foùr parts; for part of the pallet, 


or z parts of the pale, is called an endorſe. 


| PALLET, is alſo a part belonging to the balance of a 
watch or movement. 

PALLIATION, the mitigating or diſguiſing of any 
thing. | ; 


5. 4 


425 „ | 1 1 
PALLIER, or PAILLIER, in architecture, a land- 


ing: place in a ſtair- caſe. In large ſtair- caſes, or perrons, 
where there are feveral palliers in the ſame range, they 
ought, at leaſt, to be the width of two ſteps thoſe in the 
turns of ſtair-caſes ſhould be as broad as long. Vitruvius 
calls the landing- places of the theatres diazomata, 
\PALLIFICA TION, in architecture, the piling of 
the. ground-work, or ſtrengthening the ground with piles 
drove in, when it is moiſt or — 85 5 

PALLIUM, or PALL, a pontifical ornament worn 
by popes, patriarchs, primates, and metropolitans of the 
Romiſh church over their other garments, as a ſign of 
their jurifdiQion. It is a fillet three fingers broad, en- 
compaſſing the ſhoulder with pendants a palm long before 
and behind, with little lamun® of lead rounded at the 
extremes, and covered with black filk, and with four red 
croſſes. It is made of white lambs wool, &c. _ 
Ihe pope pretends to the ſole right of conferring the, 
pallium, before receiving which, a metropolitan cannot 
conſecrate biſhops or .churches, nor perform any archi- 
epiſcopal function. The uſe of the pallium is reſtrained 
to particular occaſions; and none but the pope has the 
right of wearing it always, and in all places. 

PALM, Palmus, an ancient meaſure of length, taken 
from the extent of the hand. | 


anſwered to our ſpan, and contained 12 fingers breadth, 


the ſmall palm contained four fingers equal to about two 
Engliſh, inches . 15 | 
The Greek palm or doron was of two kinds; the 


| {mall contained four fingers equal to two inches 3. The 
great contained nine fingers. The double Greek palm, 


or dichas, contained in proportion. . 

The modern palm is different in different places. At 
Rome, it contains ſeven inches 5s; at Naples, eight 
inches; at Genoa, eight inches ; at Morocco and Fez, 
leven inches ; in Languedoc and ſome other parts of 
France, eight inches +; and, in England, it is three inches. 
At Leghorn, there 1s a palm for woollens, and another 
for ſilks, the latter one third longer than the former. 

PALM, Palma, Vola, Metacarpion, in anatomy, the 
inſide of the hand; See HAND. 

PAL M- Sunday, the Sunday preceding Eaſter-day; fo 


Jeruſalem, when the multitude attending him ſtrewed 
alm-hranches in the way. | 


of the hand, ſo called as being inſerted into the palm of 
the hand by a broad expanded tendon : its office ſeems to 
be to contract the palm of the hand, There is alſo another 
muſcle of the hand called palmaris brevis, and quadratus, 
in form of a ſmall maſs of fleſh, which adheres to the 
aponeuroſis of the former muſcle, above the abductor 


muſcles are found wanting in diſſections. 3 
PALPABLE, ſomething perceivable by the ſenſes, 
particularly that of feeling. „ | 
PALPEBRZAL, the eye-lids, in anatomy. See Eye. 
- PALPLITA TION, in medicine, a ſpaſtick contraction 
of the heart, when it leaps and beats violently. | 
PALSY, Tapanvois, in medicine, a diſeaſe wherein 
the body, or ſome of its members, loſe their mation, and 
ſometimes their ſenſation of feeling. This diſeaſe never 
is acute, is often tedious, and in old people, almoſt incur- 
able; and the patient for the moſt part drags a miſerable 


memory, are loſt, or vaſtly impaired ;: he totters and 
ſhakes, and becomes a diſmal fight; as if no longer a 
man, but an animal half dead. - ' Rotors 

PALUMBES, the ring-dove, a beautiful ſpecies of 
pigeon, with the neck white on each fide, and .a brown 
ſpot behind. T7 | Fee; 
PALY, or PaLs, in heraldry, is when the ſhield is 


— 


: 
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The Roman palm was of two kinds: the great palm | 


or nine Roman inches equal to about 8; inches Engliſh ; 


called in memory of our Saviour's riding in triumph into 


PALMARIS Musculus, one of the flexor muſcles 


muſcle of the little finger; it is ſaid to aſſiſt in drawing 
together the hand; but Heiſter obſerves, that both theſe 


life. For the vigour of his mind, together with his 


divided into four or more equal parts, by. ndicolar - 
The pallet muſt never be charged with any thing, | lines falling from the top to the bottom. Y ren 
— | . e 755 8 / Paly-_ 
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Paly-bendy is wlien the eſcutcheon is divided by per 
pendicular lines, which'i is ou and 0 oy cingonals, 
which is called bendy.” [EQ Ge en Aae 

PAMPINIFORME Colo, im nato, 4 plexus, 


: 


— 


or knot, formed by the ſpermatick veins and arteries\.and | 
See 


elde in a common coat, within the be Dole 
FEST ECLKE. 


PANAC GA, among pep dn denotes an e | 
offible} 
to be obtained; eee 0 n leſs an author than 


medicine; or wromedy for all diſeaſes; a thing i 


< * 


[\ 


Boerhaave. 

PAN ADA, a diet confſtiũg of bread boiled: in aten 
to the conſiſtence of a pulp, and ſweetened with a little 
fogar, It is given to young children, and to fick perſons, 
whoſe digeſtion. is weak, or where fironger foods woufd 
be jmpr oper. It is ſometimes made thin; to ſerve as a drink. 

PANATHENALA, in Grecian antiquity, an aneient 
Athenian feſtival,” in honour of Minerva, who Was the 
protectreſs of Athens, and! called Atliena. 

PANCHYMAGOGUE, in pharmacy, a name given 
to ſome cathartick extracts, that have tlie reputation off 
purging off all kinds of humours. 

PANCRATIUM, among the ancients; a kind| of] 
excrciſe, which confiſted of wreſtling and boxing.” In 
theſe conteſts it was cuftomary for the weaker party; when 
he found himſelf preſſed'/by_ his WR to fall Gown 
and fight rolling on the ground. 

PaxncrAaT1UM, tr botany, a genus of the Perandtin 
monogynia clafs. It bas fix petals, and a nectarium 
divided into 12 ſegments, and the ſtamina lie upon the 
nectarium. There are ſeven e none of Bey natives 
of Britain, 

PANCREAS, in anatomy, 18'-a ug gat gland: of 
that kind which anatomiſts call conglomerate, ſituated 
under the ſtomach between the liver and fpleen ; its figure 
reſembles that of a dog's tongue, and is divided into two 
fides, one ſuperior, the other infürkor; two edges, one 


1 


1 


: 


anterior, the other poſterior ; and two extremities, one | fig 


PANTHEON, in Roman antiquity, a temple of 2 


large which repreſents the 'bafis of a tongue, and one 
ſmall and a little rounded like the point of a tongue. 
The pancreas is ſituated tranſverſely under the ſtomach 
in the duplicature of the poſterior portion of the meſoco- 
lon. The large extremity is connected to the firft ineur- 


vation of the duodenum, and from thence it paſſes before 


the reſt of that inteſtine, all the way to its laſt ineur vation; 
lo that a great part of the duodenum lies between the 
pancreas and the vertebra of the back. The ſmall ex-| 
tremity is fixed to the omentum, near the ſpleen. 

The pancreas is compoſed of a-great number of ſoft] 
glandular molecules, combined in ſuch: a manner as to 
exhibit the appearance of one uniform maſs on che out- 
{ide, the convexities more or leſs flatted. When theſe 
molecules are leparated a little from each other, we find, 

along the middle of the breadth of the pancreas, a parti- 
culas duct in which feveral ſmaller ducts terminate Op 

rally, on cach ſide, like ſmall branches in a ſtem. 

The uſe of the pancreas is to ſecreteſa peculiar liquor F 
called the pancreatick juice, which is of a ſalivoſe nature, 
and carried by the pancreatick duct inte the duodenum, 
where it ſerves to dilute the chyle, to render it more fluid, 
and fit it to enter the mouths of the lacteals; and, perhaps, 
to temper and dilute the bile, to change its viſcidity, bit=}] 
terneſs, colour, &c. and make it mix with the chyle, in 
order to reduce the ſeveral taſtes, odours, and properties b 
of the ſeveral foods, into one homogeneous one. | 

PANDECTS, in the civil law, collections made by 
Juſtinian's order; of 534 deciſions of the e 
on ſo many queſtions occurring in the civil Jaw; to which] 
that emperor gave the force and authority of law, by an 
epiitle prefixed to them. The pandeQs conſiſted of col 
books, and make the firſt part of. the body of the civil law. 

PANEGYRICK, an oration in praiſe of ſome extia- 
ordinary thing, per ſon, or virtue. 

Panegyricks were anciently made in the publick and 
ſolemn aſſemblies of the Greeks, either at their games, 
their feaſts, or religious meetings. To render them the 
more ſolemn, they uſed to begin with the praiſes of the 
deity, in whoſe honour the games, &c. were celebrated; 
then they deſcended to the praiſes of the people or country 
where they were celebrated; then to the princes or ma- 
giſtrates who preſided at them; and at length to tlie 


* 


4 
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but ſomewhat fluted; 


ll 
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upon the introduction of papyrus and 


PAP 


of brations; whereof there af&commonly: 9 
kinds, viz. the artificial, where every thing is i 
ceptain heads; aft the. other EY Where the «i 
of history is obſerved /- 9 5165 © l 

PANEL, in law, fignifies a ſcliedule; of mal rol f 
pärchen, "nf weich is contained the names of h 
jurors returned by the ſheriff, to paſs upon trial; ſo tha 
the impimeltinng of a jury is tio more _ the ſharp? 
entering them upon his panel or roll. 

"PANTC R, denotes an ill grounded terror or fright, 

| PpANIC UM. panicks in botany; a genus of Plants, 
Ithe flower of which is compoſed of two ſharp poiireg 
valves, and incloſes the TFT N _ and roundiſh, 

Es - (IMO OY: M1 

Panick ſedd is accounted. drying, refrigerant, and al. 
ſtringent; aud therefore! recommended in ſpitting o 
blood, and nockuriiat pollutibns. 

PANNAGE, Panagum, in law⸗booles, ſignifies the 
fobd that ſwine feed upon in woods, as malt of hee 
and acorns ; or money taken by the: king 8 agiſtors, for 
the privileg of feeding hogs in the king? 8 foreſt. 

PANNEL, in joinery,” is a tympanum, or ſquare 

iece of thin wood, ſometimes carved, framed, or groovy 
in a larger piece, between two vpright pieces and typo 
croſs pieces. 
PANNEL, in muſonry, i is one of the faces ge a hewn 
Jitohe, _ © 

PANNELSs' / a Saddle, he: the Bo gl 0% bolflt 

wy with cow's, deer's; or horſt-hatr, and placed under 
he faddle, on each ſide, to . the bows and bands 
from galling the horſe: 

PANNICULUS Cannotys, in - comparative ana- 
tomy, a robuſt fleſhy tunick, ſituated in beaſts, between 
the tunick and the fat; by means of which they can 
move their ſkin in whole or PO, it is altogether want- 
ing in mankind... 

PAN THEA, in oe ſtatues compoſed of the 


ures or ſymbols of ſeveral divinities. 


%, 44. Þ 9d 3s i 
#8; Py 


n 


circular form, dedicated to all the goq;: it was built by 
Agrippa, ſon-in-law to Auguſtus; but is now converted 
into a church, and dedicated to the Virgin and all the 
maytyrs. 
PAPAVER, the poppy, in botany: See Pov. 
PAPER, a thin leaf, - artificially made of ſome vege- 
table ſubſtance : that which is to write 8 with ink, 
being chiefly white. 

| The materials op which amid in different ages 
and countries, have contrived to write their ſentiments, 
have been various; as on ſtonies; bricks, the leaves of 
flowers and trees, the rinds or barks; alfo, tables of 


| wood, wax, and ! 1vory; to which may be added plates of 


At length the Egyptian papyrus 


lead, linen rolls, &c. 
cotton paper; and, 


was invented; then parchment, 
laſtly, the common or linen paper. 


{| There are few ſorts of plants but have been ofed fot 


aper and books; and hence the ſeveral terms, byblos, 
odex, liber, folium, tabula, tillura, philyra; ſcheda, &c. 
which expreſs the ſeveral parts on which they have -:] 
written; and though, in Europe, all theſe diſappeate 
parchment; yet 
{till the uſe of divers of them obtain to this day in ſome 
other countries. Paper, -with' regard to the manner o 
aking, and the materials employed therein, is reducible 
o divers kinds, Egyptian, European, and Chineſe Fo 
er; there is alſo mention made of cotton paper, 9 
aper, and aſbeſtine or incombuſtible paper. ud 
Egyptian ParER, that which was principally | 1. 
among the ancients, made of the ruſh papyrus or byd 0 Mi 
rowing chiefly about the banks of the Nile. Bel 
aper, they make ſails, ropes, and other naval HA 
15 alſo mats, blankets, cloathes, and even 5 05 
ſtalks of the papytus. | 
Manner of making the Egyptian Pen 
with lopping off tlie two extremes of the n be 
ly, the head and root, as of no uſe in this manu a 
the remaining ſtem the © ſlit lengthwiſe into two © bin ſal 
parts, and from each of theſe they ſtripped the Lr "iced 
ES whereof it conſiſted, with the point © ie | 
r pen-knife : the innermoſt of thoſe — the 
holed on as the beſt, and thoſe neareſt me ito 


champions, eſpecially thoſe who had gained the prize. 
Panegyrick is ranked SLIT the demonſtrative kinds 
1 


worſt: they were accordingly kept apart, and 8 
different ſorts of e As the e were taken . 
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they extended them on a table; then two, or more of 
them, were laid over each other tranſverſely, ſo as that the 
fibres made right angles: in this ſtate they were glued 
xogether by the muddy waters of the Nile, or where the 
waters of the Nile were not to be had, with a paſte made 
of the fineſt wheat- flout, mixed with hot water, and a 
ſprinkling of vinegar. The pellicles heing next preſſed 
to get out the water, then dried, and, laſtly, flatted and 
ſmobthed by beating them with a mallet, conſtituted pa- 
er; which they ſometimes polithed further, by. rubbing 
it with a hemiſphere of glaſs, or the like. 
Bark PAPER, was only the inner whitiſh rind incloſed 
between the bark and the wood of divers trees, as the 
maple, plane, beech, and elm; but eſpecially the tilia, 
jlyra, 
ie pars On this, ſtripped off, flated, and dried, the 
ancients wrote books, ſeveral of which are ſtill extant. 
Cotton PAPER, Charta Bambycina, ſo called from BouBus, 
which anciently ſignified filk; though afterwards it came 
to ſignify cotton, is a fort of paper which has been in 
uſe upwards of 600 years. What is more, cotton paper 
appears to have been very common at that time, and, 
conſequently, muſt have been invented long before. In 
the French king's library are manuſcripts on this paper, 
which appear to be of the-1oth century. Be this as it 
will, from the 12th century, cotton manuſcripts are 
more frequent than parchment ones. 5 | 
Line, or European PAPER, is chiefly made of linen or 
hempen rags, beaten to a pulp with large hammers, &c. 
When or by whom linen paper was invented 1s not 
known, as Polydore Virgil confeſſes. Scaliger aſcribes 
the invention to the Germans, Maffei to the Italians ; 


others to · ſome refugee, Greeks at Baſil, who took the 


hint from the manner of making cotton paper in their 
own country; and Conringius thinks we received it 
from the Arabs. Be this as it will, linen paper appears 
to have been firſt introduced among us towards the be- 
ginning of the 14th century, which agrees with the ob- 
ſervations of Count Maffei, who found no marks of its 
uſe before the year 1300. Some indeed go much further 
back, and take the libri lintei, mentioned by Livy, and 
other Roman writers, to have been written on linen 
paper; but this notion has been ſufficiently refuted. 
Others make the invention more modern than it really 
is, dating its origin about 300 years ago; but Mabillon 
mews the contrary, from many manuſcripts about 400 
years old, written on linen paper; and Balbinus pro- 


duces divers inſtances of ſuch manuſcripts written before 


the year 1340. Add to this, that, in the Cotton library, 
there are writings on paper, in the times of moſt of our 
kings and queens, as high as the year 1335; and Dr. 
Prideaux aſſures us, he has ſeen a regiſtration of ſome 
acts of John Crandon, Prior of Ely, made on paper, 
which bears date in the 14th year of King Edward the 
lecond, that is, A. D. 1320. The invention, accord- 
ung to that learned Doctor, ſeems to have been brought 
from the Eaſt, moſt of the old manuſcripts in the Arabick 
and Oriental languages being written on this ſort of pa- 
per, ſome of which are certainly much older than any of 
the dates above-mentioned. This author thinks it moſt 
probable, that the Saracens of Spain firſt brought it out 
of the Eaſt into that country, from whence it was propa- 
gated through the reſt of Europe. As to the time of its 
ing introduced in England, we read of a paper-mill 
erected at Dartford, as early as the year 1588, which was 
Probably the firſt, and is celebrated by Thomas Church- 
Yard, a noted poet of that age, in a work in verſe, in- 
utled, A deſcription and diſcourſe of paper, and the be- 
= it brings with the fetting forth of the paper-mill, 
wit near Dartford by a high German, called M. Spill- 
man, jeweller to the queen; London, 1588, 4to. 
his manufacture is not now peculiar to the Dutch, 
og. got footing in moſt parts of Europe ; but France, 
9 * and Genoa are places where it has beſt ſuc- 
a 250 - The Engliſh manufacture is = growing into 
11 won, and we now almoſt rival the Dutch in mak- 
aue ſo that we import much leſs from Holland 
_ ormerly; and there is great hopes, from the im- 
| ment lately made in this buſineſs, that we ſhall: 


ſoon make as d | "BF 
cn pee 904 paper at home, a any part of Europe 


clean in puncheons, whoſe ſides are grated with ſtrong 
wires, and the bottomes bored full of holes. After this 
they are fermented, that is, laid in ſquare heaps, cloſe 
covered with ſacking till they ſweat and rot; which is 
commonly done in four or five days. When duly fer- 
mented, they are twiſted into handfuls, cut ſmall, and 
thrown into oval mortars, made of well-ſeaſoned oak, 
about half a yard deep, with an iron plate at bottom an 
inch thick, 8 inches broad, and 30 long. In the middle 
is a waſhing-block, with 5 holes in it, and a piece of 
hair-fieve faſtened on the inſide, fo that nothing can paſs 
out except dirty water. Theſe mortars are continully 
ſupplied with water by little troughs, from a ciſtern filled 
by buckets faſtened to the floats of the great wheel, which 


or linden-tree, which was that moſtly uſed for] raiſes the wooden hammers for pounding the rags in the 


mortars. When the rags are beaten to a certain degree, 
called the firſt ſtuff, the pulp is removed into boxes, 
made like corn-chandler's bins, with the bottam board 
aſlant, and a little ſeparation on the front, for the water 
to drain away. The pulp of the rags being in, they take 
away as many of the front boards, as are needful, and 
preſs the maſs hard down with their hands : the next 
day they put on another board, and add more pulp till 
the box 1s full; and here it remains mellowing . a 
week, more or leſs, according to the weather. After 
this, the ſtuff is again put into clean mortars, and is 
beaten a-freſh, and removed into boxes, as before; in 
which ſtate it is called the ſecond ſtuff. The maſs is heat 
a third time, till ſome of it being mixed with fair water, 
and brewed to and fro, appears like flour and water, 
without any lumps in it; it is then fit for the pit-mortar, 
where it is perfectly diſſolved, and is then carried to the 
vat, to be formed into ſheets of paper. TK. 
But lately, inſtead of pounding the rags to a pulp with 
large hammers, 'as above, they make uſe of an engine, 
which performs the work in much leſs time. This en- 
gine conſiſts of a round ſolid piece of wood, into which 
are faſtened ſeveral long pieces of ſteel, ground very ſharp. 
This is placed in a large trough with the rags, and a 
ſufficient quantity of water. At the bottom of the 
trough is a plate with ſteel bars, ground ſharp like the 
former ; and the engine being carried round with prodi- 
gious velocity, reduces the rags to a pulp in a very ſhort 
time. It muſt be obſerved, that the motion of the en- 
gine cauſes the water in the trough to circulate, and by 
that means returns the ſtuff to the engine. The trough 
is conſtantly fed with clean water at one end, while the 
dirty water from- the rags is carried off at the other, 
through a hole, defended with wire gratings, in order to 
hinder the pulp from going off with the dirty water. 
When the ſtuff is ſufficiently prepared as above, it is 
carried to the vat and mixed with a proper quantity of 
water, which they call priming the vat. The vat is 
rightly primed, when the liquor has ſuch a proportion of 
the pulp, as that the mould, on being dipped into it, 
will juſt take up enough to make a ſheet of paper of the 
thickneſs required. The mould is a kind of fieve, ex- 
actly of the ſize of the paper to be made, and about an 
inch deep, the bottom being formed of fine braſs wire, 
guarded underneath with ſticks to prevent its bagging 
down, and to keep it horizontal; and further, to 
ſtrengthen the bottom, there are large wires placed in 


viſible in all white paper, when held up to the light; the 
mark of the paper is alſo made in this bottom, by inter- 
weaving a large wire in any particular form. This 
mould the maker' dips into the liquor, and gives it a 
ſhake as he takes it out, to clear the water from the pulp. 
He then ſlides it along a groove to the cocher, who turns 
out the ſheet upon a felt, laid on a plank, and lays another 
felt on it, and returns the mould to the maker, who, by 
this time, has prepared a ſecond ſheet, in another mould: 
and thus they proceed, laying alternately a ſheet and a 
felt, till they have made fix quires of paper, which is 
called a poſt; and this they do with ſuch ſwiftneſs, that, 
in many ſorts of paper, two men make twenty poſts, or 


advance, one of whom draws it under the preſs, and the 
reſt preſs it with great force, till all the water is ſqueezed 


Method of making linen PAPER. The linen rags, be- 


the felts, and laid regularly one ſheet upon another ; 


ug Carried to the mill, are firſt ſorted, then waſhed _ and POS undergone a ſecond prefling, it is hung up to 


OL. II. No. 54. | 
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parallel lines, at equal diſtances, which form thoſe lines 


more, in a day. A poſt of paper being made, either the 
maker or coucher whiſtles ; on which four or five men 


from it; after which it is ſeparated, ſheet by ſheet, from 
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dry. When ſufficiently. dried, it is taken. off the ings, 


rubbed ſmooth with the hands, and laid by. till fized, 
which is the next operation. For this they chooſea fin 
temperate day, and having boiled a proper quantity, 
clean parchment or vellum-ſhavings, in water, till it 
comes to a ſize, they prepare a fine cloth on which they 
ſtrew a due proportion of white vitriol and roch allum, 
finely powdered, and ftrain the ſize through. it, into a 
large tub; in which they dip as much paper at once 4s 
they can conveniently hold, and with, a quick. mgtion, 
give every ſheet its ſhare. of the ſize, which mult be as 
Hot as the hand can well bear it. After this, the paper 
hee hung up e by tent ee and being take 
down, is ſorted, and what is only fit tor outlide-quires, 


laid by themſelves : it is then told into quires, which are 


folded and prefſed. The broken ſheets are man put 


on the out: 


W | A f «oy 345 
together, and two of the worſtquires are place 
pers, made of the ſettling of the vat, it is fit for ſale. _ 
Paper is of various kinds, and uſed for various pur- 


| fide of every ream or bundle; and being tied up in Wrap- 


oſes: with regard to colour, it is chiefly diſtinguiſhod Ihe ſolidity hereof is had by multiplying the baſe by 


late white, blue, and brown; and with regard to its di- 
menſions, into atlas, elephant, imperial, ſuper- royal, 
royal, medium, dem), crown, fool s-cap, and pot-paper. 
Blotting Pa pER, is paper not fized, and into which 
ink readily ſinks it is uſed in books, &c. inſtead of ſand, 
to prevent blotting; and alſo by apothecaries for filtring, 
Teint, or Demi-Teint-PAPER, is a paper uſed for de- 
ſigning on, and is either blue, brown, or biſtered. _. 
Biſtered PAPER, is White- paper waſhed over with a 
ſponge dipped in ſoot-water. Its uſe is to fave the labour 
of the crayon, in places which are to be ſhadowed the 
fame depth as the teint of this paper : as to the light 
places, they are made with chalk. _ | 
l Marbled-PApER. See MARBLING- | 
PAPILIO, the butterfly, in zoology, a numerous genus 
of tour winged inſects, diſtinguiſhed by clavated antennæ. 


The number of butterflies is ſo great, that authors 


commonly divide them into claſſes, or ſubdiviſions, ac- 
cording to the number of their legs; ſome having ſix, and 
others only four legs; under each of which are compre- 
hended a multitude of beautiful ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by 
the different colours and variegations of their wings. 
PAPILIONACEOUSs, among botaniſts, an appel- 
lation given to the flowers of certain plants, from their 
reſemb ng the figure of a butterfly; they conſiſt of four 
petals, whereof that which covers the others 1s called the 
vexillum; the two petals placed on each fide are called 
the alz or the wings; and the loweſt petal is termed the 
carina, which is often divided into two portions. 8 
PAPILLA, in anatomy, is a name given to the nipple 


of the breaſt, and alſo to the ſmall eminences of the tkin| 


and tongue. 
PAR, in commerce, implies any two things equal in 
value; and, in money affairs, it is ſo much as a perſon 
muſt give of one kind of ſpecie, to render it juſt equi- 
valent to a certain quantity of another. 
PARABLE, a fable, or allegorical inſtruction, founded 
on ſomething real or apparent, in nature or hiſtory, from 
which a moral is drawn, by comparing it with ſomething 
in which the hearers are more immediately concerned. 
PARABOLA, in geometry, a figure ariſing from the 
ſection of a cone, when cut by a plane parallel to one of 
its ſides. From the ſame point of a cone, therefore, only 
one parabola can be drawn : all the other ſections within 
theſe parallels being ellipſes; and all without hyperbolas. 
See Co IK SECTIONS, — | 
Properties of the PARABOLA. The ſquare of an ordi- 
nate is equal to the rectangle of the abſciſſa, and four 


times the diſtance of the focus from the vertex. The 


perpendicular on the tangent, from the focus, is a mean 
proportional between the diſtance from the vertex to the 
focus, and the diſtance of the focus from the point of 
contad.— All lines within the parabola which are drawn 
parallel to the axis, are called diameters.— The parameter 
of any diameter is a right-line, of a nature ſuch that the 
produtt under the ſame, and the abſciſſa, is equal to the 


£ 


{quare of the ſemi-ordinate. — The ſquares of all ordinates | 


to the ſame diameter, are to one another as their abſciſſas. 
Carieſian PARABOLA, is a curve of the ſecond order, 
expreſſed by the equation xy=ax*+ bx* 4x +4, contain- 
ing four infinite legs, being the 66" ſpecies of lines of the 
dog 0 88 Lane Newton, called by FN 
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a trident, ang is made uſe of by Des Carta, q dhe % 
book of his Geometry, for finding the, roots Du Rid 


of fix ALSe by its interſections with a circle, ... 
Diverging | „ Sir J 


, PARABQLA, a nme given b Sir 16, 
Newton. to fiye differ ent hiues of the third ordet, exgr 10 


eee e ee 
| PAR BQ] CK O NOID, a ſolig figure Kenerzteg 
DY FRE, FORaELON, Of 2: pAſaQpla Abont its AXIS. Its fad 
s half.that of 1ts circumſeribing cylinder, being mais g 


4 


of a, ſeries of circles in arithmetical proportion, wil 


number of terms 1s expreſſed by the axis of theicongid, 

firſt term o, and Jaſt term the area of the baſe, 
A parabolick conojd is to a G linder of the fame ts; 
and height as 1 to 2, and to a cone of the ſame baſe aud 


Reigen, e inner, 
PARABOLICK Pyramidoid, a ſolid figure generated) 
ſuppoſing all the ſquares of the ordinates applicates in th; 
parabola ſo placed, as that the axis ſhall pals through a 
the centres at right angles; in which caſe, the aggregat 
of the planes will form the parabolick pyramidoid. 
half the altitude; the reaſon of which is obvious; for 
the component planes being a. ſeries of arithmetical pro- 
portionals beginning from o, their ſum will be equal to 
the extremes multiplied by half the number of terms. 
PARABOLICK Space, the area contained between any n 
entire ordinate and the curve of the incumbent parabola, | © 
equal to 4 of the ordinate into the abſcils. E 
| Segment of &PARABOLICK Space, is that ſpace included 
between two ordinates. | 575 1 
PARABOLICK Spinale, a ſolid formed by the revolution 
of a parabola about an ordinate rightly applied. Thi 
folid is , of its circumſcribing cylinder. 5 


9 — 1 


| PARACENTESIS, in ſurgery, implies the operation 
commonly called tapping ; and confiſts in making a per 
foration in the abdomen, in order to evacuate the waters 
in a dropſy. | 5 
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PARADE, in fencing, implies the action of parrying, 


N 
* 


PARADISE, a term principally uſed for the genden 


my 


the carth, in the place poſſciſed. 1 
under the arctick pole. The learned Huetius places 
upon the river produced by the conjunction of the Tigns 
and Euphrates, now, called the river of the Arabs, 06- 


. 


% 


tween this conjunction and the diviſion made by the 
{ame river before it falls into the Perſian ſea. Other 
geographers have placed it in Armenia, between 5 
ſources of the Tigris, the Euphrates, the Araxis, ® 
the Phaſis, which they ſuppoſe to be the four rens 
deſcribed hy Moſes. „ ee 
Tue celeſtial paradiſe, is that place of pure and ww 
delight, in which the ſouls of the bleſſed enjoy rk 
ing bappineſs. In this ſenſe it is frequently uſed in 1 
New Teſtament: our Saviour tells the penitent thie 1 
the croſs, This day ſhalt thou be with me in parade. 
And St. Paul, ſpeaking of himſelf in the third nh 
ſays, © I knew a man who was caught up inte fag fh 
and heard unſpeakable words, which it is not la 
a man to utter.” 7 „ „ 
ö Mahome has promiſed his followers 2 pacadiſ 
mere. lenfual delight, ow 1 
genug of birds, of the, order of the picz, the ben 11. 
is a cultrato-ſubulated form, and acute; the fare los 
gibbous, and the two middle feathers are extremely ahi 
and very fra. {f 27 4 T rt 
| Of this grows.thers.axs 3 bat ann! degane pup. 4 
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No ſeience abounds more with paradoxes than geo- 


of the heavenly bodies. See PARALL Ax. 


any inftrument : this diſtance between the points N and, 


* 


5 


PARADOX, in philoſophy, a propoſition ſeemingly 
abſurd, as being contrary to ſome received opinions; but 


yet true in fact. 


75 as 


: 


metry : that the right line ſhould continually approach 
40 the hyperbola, and yet never reach it, is a true para- 
gox; and in the ſame manner, a ſpiral may continually; 
approach to a point, and yet not reach it, in any number 
of revolutzons, however great. 1 Fae 

PARAGOGE, in grammar, a figure whereby a letter 
js added to the end of a word. | il | 

PARAGRAPH implies a ſection or diviſion of a 
chapter, and in references is marked thus, Ac bits 
PARALEPSIS, in rhetorick, the pretence of paſſing 


— 


— 


over ſomething, and yet mentioning it by the bye. | 
PARALIPOMA, a ſupplement of things omitted in 
a preceding work. | p „ 
PARALLATICE, ſomething relating to the parallax 


: 
- 


— 


PARALLAX, in aſtronomy, implies a change of the! 
apparent place of any heavenly object in the celeſtial 
ſphere, cauſed by being ſeen from different points of view. 

In order to render this definition plain and eaſy to be 
underſtood, let AB D (plate LXIII. Ag. 1.) be the earth, 
P, Z, O, part of the ſphere of the heaven. Now, though 
we are ſure by geometrical reaſoning, that if two ſtraight 
lines were to be drawn from any two different points of 
the ſurface of the earth, as A and B, to the centre of the 
ſun, or any of the planets at H, they would form an, 
angle AHB; and if they were prolonged from thence to 
the ſphere of the heaven, they would croſs one another, 
and terminate in two points thereof, N and O, which 
would be at ſome diſtance from one another; yet this 
diſtance, for the moſt part, is too ſmall to be taken by 


O is called the parallax, which is ſaid to be ſenfible, when 
great enough to be diſcoverable by obſervation ; inſenſi- 
ble, when too ſmall to be meaſured by any inſtrument. 

The diurnal parallax of a phænomenon, which is 
gencrally underſtood, when the word 1s uſed without | 
any epithet, is the arch of a great circle in the ſphere of 
the heaven, contained between the point wherein it 
appears to a ſpectator upon the ſurface of the earth, and 
the point wherein it would appear, if it were viewed by 
a ſpectator at the centre of the earth : the former of theſe 
points is called the apparent place, the latter the true place 
ot the phænomenon: it is called diurnal parallax, to 
diſtinguiſh it from the annual, and becauſe it ariſes from 
the ſemi-diameter of the earth, whoſe revolution round 
her axis cauſes the viciſſitude of day and night; or be- 
cauſe it is alterable by the diurnal rotation of the earth, 
which changes the apparent altitudes of the heavenly 
bodies, and, conſequently, their parallax. 

A phenomenon, which at different altitudes continues 
at the ſame diſtance from the centre of the earth, has 
the greater parallax, the further it appears from the 
zenith of the obſerver, therefore the parallax is greateſt. 
in the horizon. A phænomenon that appears in the 
zenith, whatever its diſtance from the earth is, has no 
parallax : thus, if a phenomenon be at H, (fg. 2.) in the 
viſible horizon of a ſpectator at A, its parallax 1s the arc 

O; its apparent place is O, its true place N: if it be 
at lome height above the horizon, as at G, its parallax 
is I. M, which is leſs than N O: if it be higher, as at F, 
its parallax is IK, leſs than LM: if it be at E or e, it 
appears in the zenith at Z, and has then no parallax : 
for the lines A Z and C 2 coinciding, its apparent place 
is the ſame with its true place. LY 

Parallax always diminiſhes the altitude of a phæno- 
menon, or makes it appear lower than it would do from 
the centre of the earth: thus O, (fig. 1.) the apparent 
Pars of H, is further from the zenith Z than its true 
pace N is; in like manner, M, the apparent place of 
N lower than its true place L; and K, the apparent 
3 of F, is lower than its true place I. The change 
ae altitude by parallax may, according to the differ- 
* uation of the eeliptick and equator in reſpect of the 

Von of the ſpectator, cauſe an apparent parallax of 
; Pa of the latitude, longitude, declination, and right 
of th on, of the phænomenon; it may change only ſome 

M : thus, (. 2.) let HO be the horizon, EC 


and the apparent place 


\ 


„„ 


à circle of Jatitude drawn through the planet's true place, 
and PA a circle of latitude drawn through its ent 
place; it is manifeſt that the parallax of latitude l, by 
changing of the planet from I to F, alters its latitude 
from BI to AF; it alters its longitude alſo, as much as 


a vertical circle which cuts the ecliptick in the 197 from 
the horizon, that is, which cuts the ecliptick at Tight 
angles, the parallax will change the latitude of the planet, 
but not its longitude: thus, if a planet be in the point 
K of the vertical Z E H, this vertical being perpendicular 
to the ecliptick, and, conſequently, a circle of latitude, 


ſame with the parallax of latitude; but ſince the ſame 
circle of latitude PE H paſſes through the true place K, 

L the parallax of altitude K L 
does not change the longitude. Let EC, which before 


declination paſſing through the true place, and PF A a 


of the planet, the point B ſhews the true, and the point 
A the apparent right aſcenſion of the planet, and BA is 
the parallax of right aſcenſion: IB is its true, FA its 
apparent declination, and their difference is the paratlak 
of declination : if the ftar be in the meridian, as at K, 
the parallax of declination will be K L, the ſame as the 
parallax of altitude; but there will be no parallax of 7 
aſcenſion, becauſe the ſame circle of declination PE H 


The parallaxes of any two phænomena, as F and h, 
{ 15 T1.) whoſe diſtances from the centre of the earth att 
different, and apparent diſtances from the zenith equal, 
are reciprocally as their diftances from the centre of the 
earth: thus, if the diſtance of „ from C be double the 
diſtance of f from C, the parallax of / will be-double the 
parallax of . The converſe of this is true, if the paral- 
lax of / be double the parallax of Y, the diſtance of + is 
double the diſtance of / trom the eartn. | 
One uſe of the knowledge of parallaxes is to find the 
true place of a phenomenon : in all obſervations of the 
heavenly bodies, it is neceſſary to know how much they 
are depreſſed by the parallax, that, by adding ſo much te 
their apparent, we may have their true altitudes: indeed, 
in all of them, except the moon, the parallax is {6 
ſmall, that, in moſt caſes, we need not take any account 
of 1t; but then to know it to be thus ſmall is of good 
uſe, to prevent our falling into the miſtakes, and help 
us to correct the obſervations of thoſe who have ſuppoſed 
it too great; as all aſtronomers, till of late, have done : 
thus, Ptolemy ſettled the horizontal parallax of the fun, 
when in perigee, about 3; as Tycho did allo: Kepler 
diminiſhed it to 1“; but, by the lateſt and beſt obſerva- 
tions, it is found not to exceed 10“. | | p 
Another uſe of parallaxes is to find the diſtance of the 
heavenly bodies from the earth: thus, the horizontal 
parallax of any one of them being known, its diſtance 
from the earth may be found. The parallax of a phe- 
nomenon at any given altitude being known, its diſtance 
from the earth may be found. : | 
In the moon, indeed, the parallax is found to be very 


moon, obſerve when both its horns are in the fame ver- 
tical circle, and at that inſtant take the altitudes of both 
horns: the difference of theſe two altitudes beinig halved 
and added to the leaſt, or ſubtracted from the greateſt, 


gives nearly the viſible or apparent altitude of the moon's 


centre; and the true altitude is nearly equal to the alti- 
tude of the centre of the ſhadow at that time. Now we 
know the altitude of the ſhadow, becauſe we know the 
place of the ſun in the ecliptick, and its depteſſion under 
the horizon, which is equal to the altitude of the oppo- 
ſite point of the ecliptick in which is the centre of the 
ſhadow. And, therefore, having both the true altitude 
of the moon and the apparent altitude, the difference of 
theſe is the parallax required. But as the parallax of the 
moon increaſes as ſhe approaches towards the earth, or 
the perigæum of her orbit; therefore aſtronomers Rave 


and the ecliptick, Þ the pole of the celiptick, 2 the 
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degree of its anomaly. 
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place, and F the apparent place of the planet let PB be 


the arc AB amounts to. If the place of a planet be in 


by the definition the parallax of altitude K L will be the 


repreſented the ecliptick, be now the equator, P the pole . 
of the equator, PE H the meridian, PIB a circle of 


circle of declination paſſing through the apparent place 


paſſes through the apparent place L, and the true place K. 


conſiderable, which in the horizon amounts to a degree 
or more, and may be found thus: in an eclipſe of the 


made tables, which ſhew the horizontal parallax for every 
| the primary planets, excepr Mai 
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and Venus when in perigee, are at ſo great Stance} vated pole, he never ſets for ſix months; 
from the earth, tiuat their parallax, is too {mall to be ob- entering again on the other fide of thie line, never ti, 
ſerved. When Mars is in oppoſition to the ſun, his dif] for fix months longer. This is the poſition of the ſphere 
tance from the earth is but half ſo much as the ſun's diſ-iſ to ſuch as live under the poles, and to wliom the fun i; 
_ tance from the earth; and, conſequently, his parallax is never above 23* 30 high. e 
then double to that of the ſun: Tycho, in the year 1682, PARALLEL Sailing, in navigation, is the failing un ts 
endeavoured, with incredible dihgence, to diſcoyer the a paraltel of latitude. - See Parallel SA IIIix o. 
parallax of Mars in oppoſition ; but Kepler, having ex-“ PARALLELEFIPED, or Paz aLLELoprppy in 
amined Tycho's obſervations, concluded from them, geometry, a regular ſolid comprehended under fix patch. 
that Mars's parallax was ſcarcely ſenſible. lelograms, the oppoſite ones whereof are fimilar, parale 
Annual PARALLAX of a phznomenon, is the change] and equal. | tg ae ob, 

of its apparent place in the ſphere of the heaven, which] All parallelepipeds, priſms, cylinders, &c. whoſe baſe 
is cauſed by its being viewed from the earth in different] and heights are equal, are themſelves equal, A diagonal 
plane divides a parallelepiped into two equal priſms; 6 


parts of her orbit: the annual parallax of all the planets | 
is conſiderable, but that of the fixed ſtars is inſenſible. that a triangular priſm is half a parallelepiped upon thy 


See ABERRATION. _- „F {ame baſe, and of the ſame altitude. All parallelepipeds 
i PARALLAX, in levelling, denotes the angle contained priſms, cylinders, &c. are in a ratio compounded of thei 
SE between the line of true level and that of apparent level. bafes and altitudes; wherefore, if their baſes be equal 
r PARALLEL, in geometry, is applied to lines, they are in proportion to their altitudes, and converſely 
i 43 figures, bodies, every where equidiſtant from each other, | All parallelepipeds, priſms, cylinders, cones, &c. are in 
and which, though , infinitely. produced, would never ſ a triplicate ratio of their homologous ſides, and alſo of 
meet; thus, the line O P (plate LXIII. fg. 3.) is paral-|their altitudes, Equal parellelepipeds, priſms, cones, cy- 
lel to QR. FE SL Ilinders, &c. reciprocate their baſes and altitudes. I 
Parallel lines ſtand oppoſed to lines converging and di-,| meaſure the ſurface and ſolidity of a parallelepiped. Find 

verging. Geometricians demonſtrate, that if two paral- the areas of the parallelograms I LMK, LMON, and 
lels, OP and QR, be cut by a tranſverſe line 8 T in AOMK P (plate LXIIL fg. 5.) add theſe into one ſun, 
and B; 1ſt. the alternate angles x and y are equal; 2dly. and multiply that ſum by 2, the factum will be the fur. 
the external angle « is equal to the internal oppoſite one); face of the parallelepiped. | 5 | 
and, 3dly, the two internal affe ones æ& and y are] If then the baſe 1 LMK be multiplied by the altitude 

alſo equal to two right angles. It is ſhewn on the prin-|M O, the product will be the ſolidity. 

ciples of opticks, that if the eye be placed between two PARALLELISM, the ſituation or quality whereby 

parallel lines, they will appear to converge towards a|any thing is denominated parallel. | | 
Point oppoſite to the eye. And if they run to ſuch a; PAR ALLELISM -of the Earth's Axis, in aſtronomy, 
length, as that the diſtance between them be put as a] that ſituation of the earth's axis, in its progreſs through 
point thereto, they will there appear to coincide,  _ [its orbit, whereby it is ſtill directed towards the pole-ſtar; 
Parallel lines are deſcribed. by letting fall equal per- ſo that if a line be drawn parallel to its axis, while in ay 
pendiculars, and drawing lines through the extremes. | one poſition, the axis, in all other poſitions, will be al- 
ways parallel to the ſame line. This paralleliſm is the 


PARALLEL Planes, are ſuch planes as have all the per- 
pendiculars drawn betwixt them equal to each other. | reſult of the earth's double motion, viz. round the ſun, 
| and round its own axis; or its annual and diurnal motion; 


PARALLEL Rays, in opticks, are thoſe which keep at 
an equal diſtance from the viſible object to the eye, which | and to it we owe the viciſſitudes of ſeaſons, and the u- 
equality of day and night. See EARTH. | 


is ſuppoſed to be infinitely remote from the object. | | 
PARALLELOGRAM, in geometry, a-quadrilateral 
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177 PARALLEL. Ruler, or Paralleliſm, an inſtrument con- 
. ſiſting of two wooden, braſs, &c. rulers AB, C D]right-lined figure, whoſe oppoſite ſides are parallel and 
4/44 tj (fig. 4.) equally broad every where, and ſo joined to- equal to each other. It is generated by the equable mo- 
. gether by the croſs blades E F and G H, as to open to] tion of a right line always parallel to itſelf. When it has 
„ different intervals, accede and recede, and yet ſtill retain all its four angles right, and only its oppoſite ſides equal, 
1. {i their paralleliſm. | 3 it is called a rectangle or oblong. When the angles art 
4 {ot The uſe of this inſtrument is obvious; for one of the all right, and the fides equal, it is called a ſquare. If al 
087 rulers being applied to RS, and the other withdrawn to] the ſides are equal, and the angles unequal, it is called 
1 a given point V, a right-angle AB, drawn by its edge rhombus or lozenge: and if the ſides and angles be un- 


equal, it is called a rhomboidess. 

PARALOGISM, in logick, a falſe reaſoning, or 
fault committed in demonſtration, when a conſequences 
drawn from principles that are falſe ; or, though true, 
are not proved; or when a propoſition is paſſed over ta 


through V, is a parallel to R'S. | 
HE PARALLELS, or PARALLEL Circles, in geography, 
1 called alſo parallels or circles of latitude, are leſſer circles 
j of the ſphere conceived to be drawn from welt to eaſt 


through all the points of the meridian, commencing from 
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£28 the equator to which they are parallel, and terminating | ſhould have been proved by the way. ; 
4 with the poles. They are called parallels of latitude, | A paralogiſm differs from a ſophiſm in this, that ” 
© becauſe all places lying under the {ame parellel, have the | ſophiſm is committed out of defign and fubtlety, and p 
4 ſame latitude, _. | | paralogiſm out of miſtake and for want of ſufficient light 
1 PARALLELS of Latitude, in aſtronomy, are leſſer and application. See Sop hrs and DEMONSTRA! 
17 circles of the ſphere parallel to the ecliptick, imagined to TI | WE + | 
| paſs through every degree and minute of the colours. PARALYSIS, the pally. See PALSY. be h 
#4 13 5 „ Ter repreſented on the globe by the diviſions on PARALYTICK, a perſon afflicted with the pal; 
30 tme quadrant of altitude, in its motion round the globe, | See Parsv. : 3 
+1 when ſcrewed over the pole of the ecliptick. See GBR. PARAMETER, in conick ſection, a con HypgR- 
1 PARALLELS of Altitude or Almacantars, are circles pa- [otherwiſe called latus rectum. See ELLIPSIs, Huf 
. rallel to the horizon, imagined to paſs through every de- BOLA, and PARABOLA. | Fr he 
1 gree and minute of the meridian between the horizon and | The parameter is ſaid to be conſtant, becauic dan 
1 zenith, having their poles in the zenitn. I parabola the rectangle under it and any abſciſs Bare 
i They are repreſented on the globe by the diviſions on [equal to the ſquare of the correſponding ſemt oc. 
Wk, the quadrant of altitude, in its motion about the body off and in the ellipſis and hyperbola, it is a third prope! 


to the conjugate and tranſverſe axis. 
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PARAMOUNT, in law, ſignifies the ſuprem ho 
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1 the globe, when ſcrewed to the zenith. _ | 
| PARALLELS of Declination, in aſtronomy, are the 


ſame with parallels of latitude in geography. 


PAR ELLEL. Sphere, that ſituation of the ſphere, where- | 


in the equator coincides with the horizon, and the poles 

with the zenith and nadir. _ * 
In this ſphere all the parallels of the equator become 
parallels of the horizon, conſequently, no ſtars ever rife 
or ſet, but all turn round in eircles parallel tothe hori- 


non or ſmall ſhot. The thickneſs of 


of the fee. See FEE. 1 e 

PARA PET, in fortification, an elevation . a 

deſigned for covering the ſoldiers from the eneme 
the parapet 18 

18 to 20 feet; its height is ſix feet on the inſide, au 

or five feet on the outſide. It is raiſed om 2 gen- 

and has a ſlope above called the ſuperior talus, ane 


zon; and the ſun, when in the equinoctial, wheels round 
de horizon the whole day. After his riſing to the ele- 
g = | 3 


times the glacis of the parapet. 
PAR APE, is alſo a little wall ra 
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TY g. keys, or Mich buildings; to ſetve as 4 who make parcels of the eſcheator's accounts, charging 
banks of bridges, keys, or gh e nee — every thing they have levied for the king's 


| to prevent people falling over. | . the r 
be APR NLA, or PARAPHERNA, in the uſe, and deliver the fame to one of the auditors to make HEY 
civil law, thoſe goods which a wife brings her huſband | their accounts therewith. 3 


peſides her dower, and which are ftill to remain at her PARCHMEN T, in commerce, ſheep and goat's ſkins 
ofa excluſive of her hoſband, unlefs there are ſome [prepared in ſuch a manner as to be fit for ſeveral uſes, as 
55 on made to the contrary in the marriage contract. [writihg and covering of books, &c. 


* PARAPHIMOSIS, in medicine, a diſorder of the] Parchment is begun by the ſkinner, and finiſhed by 
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EF | nis, wherein the prepuce is ſhrunk, and withdrawn the parchment-maker. That called virgin 8 is 
5 behind the glands, ſo as not to be capable of being brought only a thinner ſort than the reſt, proper for fans, &c. 
and made of the fkins of abortive lambs or kids. | 


the ſame ; which generally happens in venereal | ambs o . b 
dey : CFLs oc: 5 | I Þ Manuſattureof PARCHMENT. The ſkin having been 
- PARAPHRASE, an explanation of ſome text in [ſtripped of its wool, and placed in the lime-pit, the ſkinner - 
more ample terms. hs (TL ö 
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1 ſtretches it on a kind of frame, conſiſting of four pieces 
Chalice PAK APHRASE. There are three on the pen- of wood, mortiſed into each other at the four angles, and 

tateuch; that of Onkelos, the paraphraſe of Jonathan, [perforated lengthways from diſtance to diſtance, with 

and the targum of Jeruſalem. 'The Chaldee paraphraſe holes, furniſned with wooden pins that may be turned at 
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on the prophets is of onathan ſon of Uzziel; and the] pleaſure, like thoſe of a violin. See SHAM MY. BY ; 
author of the Chaldee paraphraſe on the hagiographers is To ſtretch the ſłin on this frame, they make little holes va 


unknown. | all round it, and through every two holes draw a little 1 5 
PARA PHRENESIS, Paraphrenitis, in medicine, an] ikewer ; to this {Kewer they tie a piece of ſmall packthread, | +7490 
inflammation of the diaphragm, or parts adjacent. and tie that over the pins; fo that, coming to turn the 

The cure of a paraphreneſis requires the fame cautions, | pins equally, the {kin is ſtrained tight every way, like that 


and almoſt the fame remedies with that of a pleuriſy, | of a drum. The {kin being thus ſufficiently ſtretched Be 
ſuch only excepted, as the ſituation of the part affected on tlie frame, the fleſh is pared off with a ſharp inftrument "0 
cannot admit of. Emollient clyſters are often beneficial, for that urpoſe ; this done, it is moiſtened with a rag, [24 
in conſequence of their acting on the parts next to that and a kind of white ſtone or chalk, reduced to a fine duſt, = 
affected. But when the diaphragm comes to a ſuppura- ſtrewed over it; then with a large pumice-ſtone, flat at | 4 
tion, and the pus is diſcharged, congeſted, and putrified | bottom, much after the manner of a mullet. for grinding 7 
in the cavity of the abdomen, a tumour, corroſion of the | colours, they rub over the ſkin, as if about to grind the Wet 
viſcera, a violent tabes, and at laſt death, are produced, |chalk, and thus ſcower off the remains of the fleſh. Then . 
ſo that this kind of paraphreneſis is incurable. | they go over it again with the iron inſtrument ; again 1 
PARAPLEGIA, Paraplexia, in medicine, a ſpecies | moiſten it as before, and again rub it with the pumice- We 
of palſy ſucceeding an apoplexy, which ſe.. fſtone without any chalk underneath ; this ſmoothens RY 
PARASANG, an ancient Perſian meaſure, being | and ſoftens the fle ide Very conſiderably, They drain (IF 
uſually zo, ſometinges 40, and ſometimes 50 ſtadia or it again, by paffing it over the iron inſtrument as before. 1 
furlongs. Ne The fleſh-ſide thus drained, they paſs the iron on the Wes 
PARASCENIUM, .Poftcenium, in antiquity, a place] woo! or hair-fide, then ſtretch it tight on the frame by 1 
behind the theatre whither the actors retired to un-] means of the pins, and go over the fleſh-fide again with 1 
dreſs. &c. 5 : iNß'‚œ aeos/ren the iron: this finiſhes its draining; and the more the ' 08 
PARASELENE, mock-moon, in phyſiology, a me- ſkin is drained, the whiter it becomes. They now throw S169 
teor round the moon, in form of a luminous ring, inon more chalk, ſweeping it over with a piece of lamb- Ri 
WE which is obſerved one, ſometimes two, apparent images | {kin that has the wool on; this ſmoothens it ſtill further, THO 
orf the moon. This phænomenon is formed after the] and gives it a fine down or nap. It is now left to dry, 1 
= {ſame manner as the parhelia or mock-ſuns. See the] and, when dried, taken off the frame, by cutting it all 1 
article PARHELIUM. 5 | | round. The ſkin, thus far prepared by the ſkinner, is [280 
_ PARASITE, among the Greeks, originally denoted | taken out of his hands by the parchment-maker, who 20 
a very reputable title, being a kind of prieſts, in the] firſt ſcrapes or pares it dry on the ſummer, with an iron yet 
fame manner as the epulones at Rome. They took care] inftrument like that above-mentioned, only finer and In» 
of the facred corn; but of late it has been made a term] ſharper ; with this, worked with the arm from top to A 
of reproach, and uſed for a flatterer and mean dependant. | bottom of the ſkin, he takes away about one half of its heck 
PARASITES, or PARASITIC AL PLANTS, in bo-| thickneſs. The ſkin thus equally pared on both ſides, wk or 
tany, ſuch plants as are produced out of the trunk or] they 8 the pumice-ſtone over both ſides, to ſmoothen "098 
branches of other plants, from whence they receive their] it. This laſt preparation is performed on-a kind of form 4 
nouriſhment, and will not grow upon the ground, as] or bench covered with a ſack ſtuffed with flocks, and EY 
the miſleto, &c. - lleaves the parchment in a condition for writing on. 1 
PARK ASTATA, in the ancient architecture, a kind! The paring the ſkin dry on the ſummer is the moſt 1 
of pier for the ſupport of a column or arch. difficult preparation in the whole proceſs of parchment- 1 
PARASTAT A, Epididymis, Epidichmidæ, in ana- making; for which reaſon the ſkinners ſeldom, dare + BER 
tomy, denotes the varicoſe paraſtatæ, in contradiſtin&ion | meddle with it, but uſually leave it. to thoſe more expe- 1 
from the glandulous paraſtatæ, now called proſtatæ. rienced in it: the ſummer whereon, it is performed, is "ME 
hey are two tuberous bodies lying upon and adhering | a calt-{kin well ſtretched on a frame, ſerving as a ſupport 7 115 
to the upper part of the teſtes; they conſiſt of a convolu- to the 1kin, which is faſtened a- top of it with a wooden . . 
tion of ſeminal tubuli, mixed with blood veſſels. inſtrument, that has a notch cut in it. Laſtly, that the 7 | 
PARASYNANCHE, in phyſick, a kind of ſquinancy, | iron knife may paſs the eaſier between the ſummer and 6h 
wherein the exterior muſcles of the throat are inflamed | the {kin to be pared, they put another ſkin which the F of 
and tumefied. See Qvinzy. | call the counter-ſummer. _Fhe parings, thus taken off 1 
PARATHESIS. See PAR ENTAESIò. the leather, are uſed in making glue, fize, &c. See WT 
ARATHESIS, in grammar, a figure whereby two or[|GLuEg, &c. What we call vellum is only rchment [608 
ine ſubſtantives are put in the fame caſe. made of the ſkins of abortive calves, or at leaſt. of ſuck- f * | 
ARATITLES, Paratitla, in Juriſprudence, ſhorting calves ; it is finer, whiter, and ſmoother than the 1 
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notes or ſummaries of the titles of the digeſts and code, | common parchment, but it ĩs prepared in the ſame manner 
= order to examine the connection of the ſeveral parts | as that, abating that it is not paſſed through the lime-pit. | 
- one another, | ws. ek PARCO FRAC To, in law, a writ againſt one who 1 55 
ARAVAIL, in law, the immediate tenant of any | violently breaks open a pound, and takes out beaſts that 
PA Le, as being preſumed to have profit therefrom. | were lawfully impounded. [9 
orefidea E, in the Pagan theology, were goddeſſes who] PARDON, in law, the remiſſion of a felony or other 
* b over the duration of human life; they were the | offence againſt the king or laws. It is twofold; the one 
2 — of neceſſity and deſtiny, and were three in |ex gratia regis, which the king by virtue of his prero- 
* r: Clotho who held the diſtaff and drew the thread, | gative, and from ſome ſpecial regard, grants any perſon ; 
1 who twirled the ſpindle and ſpun it, and Atropos | the other per cour de ley, which the king grants, as law 


Ww 0 cut th . 2 | | : Y Z 
PAR e thread. and equity rſuade, ' for ſome ſlight offence, as cafuah 5 ; 1 | 
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Vor kit. Merxns, two officers in the Exchequer, r B 2 
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AF AREGORICKS, £20697. in walides, page fycb) eaciform Fowrrs; the frajt 3s 4 8obolt hay, oy 
48 20100 alls pain; the kane taining Four cells, which are Allen with {ces aaga 
28 anodynes or opiates, 040, Wa. 8 11 017 i, _ a double ſeries. Fed curd. rigs wild in moiſt ſha, 

| PARELCON, in grammar, a figure by which a word sk. 2 Tos of England... 7 
| 74 þ | F . 44 l 


or ſyllable is added to the end of another... l EARISH, a circuit of ground inhabited by Poole 
1 introduced] who, belong Ple 
c 


lenient or mitigating remedies as 


py." : 


 PARENCHYMA, in anatomy, a ter | who, belong to one church. The diyifion of. E 
by Eraſiſtratus, fignifying all that ſubſtance which is into. pariſh 8, is attributed to Honorius, Archbiſhop af 
contained in the interſtices betwixt the blood- veſſels of | Canterbury,'.in 636, Camden reckons 9284 pariſhes in 
the viſcera, which he imagined to be extravaſated and England. ; Chamberlayn makes, at preſent, 9913; of 
concreted blood. The moderns haying diſcovered ;all| which. 19655 are churches impropriate, and the re: ar 
the viſcera to be vaſculary and glandulous, have reje&ed| annexed to colleges, or church dignities. _ 
this term, together with the doftrine.  . *  -Þ| * PARK, a large incloſure privileged for wild beaſts of 
 PareEncHYMA of Plants, Grew applies the term chace, either by preſcription or the king's grant. N 
e to the pith or pulp, or that inner part of a] perſon can now efect a park without his obtaining fc , 
ruit or plant through which the juice is ſuppoſed to be licence under the broad-ſeal; but there may be ſuch in 
diſtributed. This, when viewed with a microſcope, reputation, though erected without lawful warrant, and 
appears to reſemble marrow,.or rather a ſponge, being a| the owner may bri - Fray action againſt perſons. that il 
porous, flexible, dilatable ſubſtance. Its pores are in- his deer therein. The pulling down walls, or pale, 
numerable and exceedingly ſmall, receiving as mucliſ makes the offenders liable to the ſame penalty as for killing 
humour as, is requiſite to fill and extend them, which | of deer. £ a or GO og 
diſpoſition of pores it is that is ſuppoſed to fit the plant] PARK, is alſo uſed for a moveable incloſure, or fold, 
for vegetation and growth. ett up in the fields for ſheep to feed and reſt in during the 
PARENT, Parens, a term of relation applicable tonight. This park is frequently removed by the ſhepherds 
thoſe from whom we immediately receive our being. to dung the ground one part after another. 
PAREN THESIS, in grammar, certain intercalary PARK, alſo ſignifies a large net, placed on the brink 
words, inſerted in a diſcourſe, which interrupt the ſenſe, | of the ſea, with only one entrance, which is next to the 
or thread, but ſeem neceſſary for the better underſtanding fſhore, and which is left dry by the-ebb of the tide, ſo 
of the ſubject. IIIIthat the fifh once got in, have no way left to eſcape. 
The proper characteriſtick of a parentheſis is, that it i ARLEY, a conference with an enemy. Hence to 
may be either taken in or left out, the ſenſe and the gram-.| beat or ſound a parley, is to give a ſignal for holding ſuch 
mar remaming, intire. In ſpeaking, the parentheſis is to fa conference by beat of drum or found of trumpet, 
be pronounced in a different tone; and in writing, itis| PARLIAMENT, the aſſembly of the king and three 
encloſed between (), called alſo a parentheſis, but com- eſtates of the realm; viz. the lords ſpiritual, the lords 
monly a bracket, or crotchet, to 1 it from the temporal, and commons; which aſſembly or court is, 
reſt of the diſcourſe. The politeſt of our modern writers of all others, the higheſt, and of greateſt authority. 
avoid the parentheſis, as keeping the mind in ſuſpenſe, | PARL OUR, Parboir, a little room in nunneries and 
embarraſſing it, and rendering the diſcourſe leſs clear, convents for talking; but commonly it denotes a fur 
uniform, and agrecable. 5 | lower room, deſigned principally for tlie entertainment 
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PARERGA, in architecture, fignifies appendages, or of 7 VV | | 
additions made to ſome principal work, by way of orna-| PARMA, among antiquaries, a kind of ancient buck- 
nent, | | ler, which Virgil mentions as a light piece of armour, in 


— 1 ment. 4 ; Ts 1 3H 
'j PAR GET, in natural hiſtory, a name given to ſeveral | compariſon with the clypeus, though bigger than the pelta. 3 
e kinds of gypſum, or plaſter-ſtone. See Pr ASTER. || PARMULARES, in antiquity, a kind of gladuators | Z 
„ | ' PARGETING, in building, is uſed for the plaſter-|who fought armed with the parmaa. . 
Me n ing of walls, and ſometimes for the plaſter e PAR OCHIA L, any thing belonging to a pariſh. 3 
6 Pargeting is of various kinds, as, 1. White-lime, bair,, Every church is either cathedral, or a biſhops ke; 3 
bi 121K and mortar, laid upon bare walls: 2, on bare laths, as collegiate, conſiſting of ſome religious order, or of a dean 
4. in partitioning and ceiling: 3. rendering the infides of and chapter; and, par ochial, inftituted for the performing 2 
1 jy walls, or doubling partition walls: 4. rough-caſting of divine ſervice, to perſons within a certain diſtrict. 3 
r upon heart-laths : 5. plaſtering upon brick-work, with a PARODICAL. Degrees, of an Equation, in algebra, 
1 8 finiſhing mortar in imitation of ſtone-wox., [are the ſeveral regular terms in quadratick, eubick, bi 
6 TAKTELIUM, or Panugriox, in phyſiology, a quadrick equations, &c. the indexes of whoſe Pakt 
1 15 | mock ſun or meteor in form of a very bright light ap- alpen or deſcend orderly in an arithmetical progre + 5 
\'Þ ö 5 j T8 pearing on one fide of the ſun. The parheliaare formed hm s, is a cubical equation, where no — 
1 by the reflection of the ſun's beams on a cloud properly] wanting, but having all its parodick degrees, the udcke 
. poſited. They uſually accompany the coronæ, or lumi- of the terms regularly deſcending thus, 3,2 1, ( 
1 nous Circles, and are placed in the ſame circumference and] PARODY, a popular maxim, adage, or prover®: | 
4 at the ſame height. Their colours reſemble that of the} ParoDy is alſo a poetical, pleaſantry, confiſting 1 


A a #44 L 4 ' : ' 1 3 {4 ; F ©. S @ T7 $i 4 ; * 0 
vol rainbow, the red and yellow are on the ſide towards the e dis the verſes written on one ſubjett, » Lk . 
„ ſun, and the blue and violet on the other. There are ridicule to another; or in turning a ſerious Wor bl | 

133 coronæ ſometimes ſeen without parhelia, and vice verſa. burleſque, by affecting to obſerve, ag Nearly as Pon 


„ P PARIETALIA Oss , in anatomy, the ſecond and| the ſame rhymes, words, and cadences. * 

wh third bones of the cranium ; being called alſo oſſa breg;| PAROIMIA, a proverb, or common laying: ar 
1 | matis, and offa ſincipitis. „ | PAROLE, or PA ROL, in law, a plea in any c "i 
„ PARIET ES, in anatomy, a term uſed for the inclo- | Leaſe-ParoLE, or 455 Parate,' a leaſe by Wod 
1 ſures or membranes, that ſtop up or cloſe the hollow parts | mouth, in contradiſtinction from one in . *E 


Wt of a body, eſpecially thoſe of the heart, thorax, &. _| PAROLE, in war, when a priſoner has ”m — 
| Wy 4 PARIETARILA, PELLITORY OF THE WALL, in [any where, 55 his promiſe of returning a © 
199 botany, a genus of plants, producing hermaphrodite | appointed, if not exchanged. . 
| | a F ep - | . 1 F « AA 7 whereby 
and female, apetalous flowers; the ca yx of each is a Pak ON OMASIA, in rhetorick, 2 gy nſes, Ur 
monophyllous perianthium: the ſtamina are four ſubu- words, nearly alike, in ſound, but of different +4 
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#3 May 7 lated filaments, topped with twin antheræ; there is no|de Perce Made nſe f,, 3 1 fil 
1 pericarpium, but the ſeed, which is fingle, and of anf .FARONY CHIA, a whitloe, in . 1 
| oval form, is contained in the cup. Pellitory flowers in [Kind of tumour, ariſing at the ends on. chia, 
May, and grows upon old walls and buildings in ſeveral] roots of the nails. For the eafier'curc 0 SE © the mild 
1 parts of England. | IIIliĩits ſpecies ſhould firſt be confidered,. If it me eme 0) 
1 This plant is very famous in the materia medica as for firſt kind, and has not penetrated deep, op 
1 cooling and abſtergent. It is preſcribed. in ſtranguries, Without difficulty, be obtained. As oon 5 er, kt 
like a tubercle or 


and in caſes of gravel, or ſmall ſtones in the kidnies, and] matter becomes prominent, a 

3 13408 is an ingredient in decoctions for clyſters to be given in] the ſurgeon place a, finger on each 8 it on both 
$2 Ll nephritick caſes. Externally, it is much recommended | part; and ſtretching the ſkin, by draw | 23 will tue 
T8 in the eryſipelas, and for the ſoftening of hard tumours, | fides, from the whitloe, make the 3 * orally heal 
75 ÞF PARIS, herb true-love, in botany, a plant producing | mat. er be diſcharged, and the finger W ſpontabeP | 
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ſpontaneouſly. Hildanus, in cent. 1. obſ. 97. gives the 

n 
following Bet frequently tried with ſucceſs. . He firſt 
mo ted the finger ſeveral times, with the decoction of 
_— wers of the chamomile, and meliſot, and fenu- 
the . quince-iceds, boiled in cows milk; then he 
Kay ally cut off the ſurface of the ikin where the pain 
SAD The {kin being thus removed, ſome red ſpecks 
ja in which, upon inciſion, he found one of two! 
ra drops-of a red water; and, this being diſcharged, 
he applied a linen cloth, moiſtened with a ſolution of 


Venice t L 
and next day che finger was found. , 


N 


'PAROTIDES, in anatomy, two. remarkable glands, 


ſituated one on each ſide, between the ear and the angle 
5 aw. | . 8 3 
2 8 8 Es is alſo the name of certain tumours or 
inflammations ariſing behind the ears, or the parotid glands. f 
 PAROXISM, in medicine, the ſevere fit of a diſeaſe, 
under which it grows higher, or exaſperates, as of the; 
gout, &c. It 18 ay uſed for the acceſs or return of a 
1 n ue . | 1 5 % 
R RELS, in a ſhip, are frames made of trucks, 
ribs, and ropes, Which having both their ends faſtened 
to the yards, are ſo contrived, as to go round about the 
maſt; that the yards, by their means, may go up and 
down upon the maſts ; theſe alſo, with the breaſt ropes, 


he yards to the maſt s.. 39 
pe RIC DE, Parricida, or Patricida, ſtrictly ſignifies 


me murder or murderer of a father, as matricide does of 


a mother; yet this word is ordinarily taken in both ſenſes, 


and is alſo extended to the murder of any near relation, n muſfick the | 
written by itſelf, for the convenience of the muſician ; 


as huſband, wife, brother, ſiſter, child, grand- child, 
uncle, &c. and even to that of great or ſacred perſons, 
though no way allied in blood, as a king, &. 
PARROQUET, in ornithology, a ſubdiviſion of 
arrots. 5 I | 
PARROT, Ph/ttacus, a genus of birds, of the order 
of the accipitres, the characters of which are thele ; the 
| beak is of a hooked. or uncinated figure; and the toes are 
four on each foot, two forwards and two backwards. 
PARRYING, in fencing, the action of warding off 
the blows aimed at one by another. ; | 
PARSLEY, Apium, the name of a plant too well 
known in this country to need any deſcription here. It 
is cultivated in gardens for culinary uſes, and will en- 
dure the cold tolerably well, but is apt to be deſtroyed in 


very ſevere winters, eſpecially where the foil is moiſt. It 


is generally ſown in ſpring, and the plant appears the fol- 
lowing year. The common parſley is, by ſome 1kiltul 
people, cultivated in fields for the uſe of ſheep, it being 
a ſovercign remedy to preſerve them from the rot, pro- 
vided they are fed twice a week, for two or three hours 
each time, with this herb: but hares and rabbets are ſo 
fond of it, that they will come from a great diſtance to 
teed on it; ſo that whoever has a mind to have plenty 
of hares in their fields, by-cultivating parſley, will draw 
all the hares of the country to them. of | 
The leaves of parſley are cooling, and good for clean- 
ling the viſcera : they alſo abſterge much ſlime and viſcid 
adheſions from the ſtomach and bowels, cleanſe all the 
paſſages, keep the juices fluid, and greatly affiſt their 
diſcharge by urine. The root is one of the five opening 
roots; it is attenuant, aperient, detergent, and diuretick ; 
tn 18 good in deeoctions, diet-drinks, and medicinal ales; 
for cleanſing the blood (as it is commonly called) and 
draining off ill humours by urine. The feed is one of 
Re mY 25 ſeeds, and ũs ſaid to be good in the gravel 
aud drop y. i: +14, e „ 
PARSNEP, Paſtinaca, in botany, a genus of um- 
lliferous plants, the univerſal flower of which is uni- 
form, and the particular ones are each compoſed. of ſive 
lenceolated incurred petals, with five hairy ſtamina ; 
Urre is no pericarpram, but the fruit, which is plane, 
elliptical, and compreſſed, is compoſed of two fiattiſh 
marginated ſeedds. e | 
The roots of this plant are of great uſe as food; for 
Which they are chiefly cultivated; they are more nouriſh- 
ug than carrots, though ſome people have a natural 
werdon to their uſe. I he roots and feed of wild parſnep 
are ſometimes uſed in medicine, and are recommended as 


o 


d ready method of curing a paronychia, 


reacle in brandy ; the pain immediately ceaſed, | 
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PARSON, the rector or ineumbent of a pariſi-· church. 
PARSONAGE, a rectory or pariſh- church, endowed 
with a houſe, glebe, lands, tythes; &c. for the mainte- 
nance of a miniſter, with cure of ſouls within ſuch pariſh: 
There may, notwithſtanding, be a parſonage without 
either glebe or tythes, but only Arad payments inſtead 
thereof. | | 1 1/ 
PART, Pars, a portion of ſome whole, conſidered as 
divided or diviſible. . | | Wt 
Noble or vffential Par Ts, in phyſick, thoſe abſolutely 
neceſſary to life, as the heart, brain, &c. -_ f 
Natural or genital Px RTS, thoſe miniſtering to gene- 
ration. Vf. N > 24. 
Parr, in geometry and aſtronomy, denotes the divi- 
ſion of lines and cireles. The ſemi-diameter of the 
circle, called alſo the radius and whole fine, is generally 
divided into 100, ooo parts, and the circumference of the 
circld into 360 parts or degrees: in theſe two diviſions 
all the celeſtial computations are made. „ 
Aliguot PART, a quantity, which, being repeated any 


number of times, becomes equal to an integer, as 5 of 
{ "PW : 


| 


Aligpuant PART, a quantity, which, being repeated any 
number of times, becomes always greater or leſs than the 


whole; thus 4 of 15, andy of 10, &c. The aliquant 
part is refolvible into aliquot partes. 
Prolortional PART, a part analagous to ſome other 


part, or a medium to find ſome part unknown by equa- 


lity of reaſon. | | 

Similar ParTs, are thoſe which are to one another, 
as their wholes are to one another. WAY. . 
Parry, in muſick, a piece of the ſcore or partition 
or the parts are the ſounds made by ſeveral perſons ſing- 
ing or playing in concert, There are four principal 
parts, the treble, baſs; tenor, and counter-tenor. 
Muſick in parts was unknown to the ancients; all 
their harmony conſiſted in the ſucceſſion of notes, and 
none in che conſonanſe . 

| PaRrs of Speech, in grammar, are all the words that 


enter the compoſition of a diſcourſe, as noun, pronoun, 


verb, participle, adverb, conjunction, prepoſition, and 
interjection. | es 18 
and is furniſhed with greens, flowers, &c. made in vari- 
ous forms, | Pr RET C 
PARTI, PaRr v, or PAR THD, in heraldry, denotes 
a ſhield, or eſcutcheon, divided into partitions. 
The French have but one ſimple parti, but with us it 
is applied to all the ſorts of partitioning, as parti per 
crots, per chief, per pale, per feſſe, per bend dexter, per 
bend ſiniſter, per chevron, &c. - 8 
Pak TI per Pale, when the ſhield is divided perpendi- 
cularly, by a cut in the middle from top to bottom. 
PAR TI per Fee, when the cut is acroſs the middle; 
from ſide to ſide. Sr 7 | e 
PARYI per Bend Dexter, is when the cut comes from 
the upper corner of the thield on the right hand, and 
deſcends athwart to the oppoſite lower corner, © 
PARTI per Bend Siniſter, is when the cut, coming 
from the upper left corner, deſcends acrols to the oppo- 
fite lower one. | ee 
When the ſhield is parti and coupe; it is faid to be 
ecartele. It is faid to be parti one from the other, when 
the whole ſhield is charged with ſome honourable bear- 
ing, divided by the ſame line that parts the ſhield. Here 


PARTICIPATION, Paerticipatio, that which gives 
us a ſhare in any thing, either by right or grace. 
— PARTICIPLE, : Participinm, in grammar, an adjec- 
tive formed of a verb, ſtill participating of ſome of the 
properties thereof; There are two kinds of participles; 


action of the verb, as docens, currens, teaching, un ning; 
the other called paſſive, as expreſſing the ſubject that re. 
cei ves the action, as lectus, auditus, read: be ard. 
As our adjectives in Engliſh are not declined, the par- 
ticiples, being real adjectives, are not decline neitlier: 
in the Latin and French, Sc. where theſe adjectives aue 


* remedy againſt agues, and are reckoned good in flatu- declined, the participles active are ſo too. 
. ˙—˙ at ft | PARTICLE, Particals, in pligtick; me minute part 
a :, 2+ 2 N ; AY 3 or 155 ih g LO : e * > of 


PARTERRE, in gardening, a level divifion of ground 
which generally faces the ſouth and beſt front of a houſe, 


it is a rule that one ſide be of metal, and the other of 


colour. 


the one active, as expreſſing the ſubject which makes the 
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of a body, of ſeveral of which natural bodies are com- made after a puſh from the right foot, where; beine 6 
poſed : the ſame with atom or corpuſcfſeQQ. N 
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np preſſed, as not to have time to retire,” you endeavour t, 
PaARTICLE, in grammar, a little indeclineable word, [ſeize the guard of his ſword. The meaſure of the paſs 
which ſerves to expreſs the circumſtances of ſomething. is, when the two {malls of the ſwords are ſo near as that 

Particles may be reduced under three heads; the firſt they may touch each other. There are paſſes wich! 
ſhews the qualities of words by being added thereto, above, beneath, to the right, the left, under the e 
called adverbs; the ſecond denotes ſome circumſtances] over the line, cc. , HL ONS 3s 
of action, joining words to words, ſentence to ſentence, | Pass of Arms, in chivalry, a bridge, road, &c. which 
&c. called conjunction; and the third expreſſes the emo-| the ancient knights undertook to defend, and which Was 
tions of the ſoul, called interjection. SORES [not to be paſſed without fighting the perſon wi kept it, 
PARTIES, in law, ſignify the perſons that are named] He who was diſpoſed to diſpute the paſs, touched one of 
in a deed or fine, viz. thoſe that made the deed, or levied|the armouries of the other knight who held the paſs, that 
the fine, and alſo thoſe to whom the ſame was made or| were hung on pales, columns, &c. erected for the pur. 
levied. FLA | oy g i poſe; and this was a challenge which the other Wag 
P ARTING, or DRPARTINO, a method of feparat-|obhiged to accept. The vanquiſhed gave the vigor ſuch 
ing gold and ſilver, by means of aqua-fortis. prize as was 2 on. e . 
PARTITION, in law, ſignifies a diviſion of lands, PASSAGE, Right of Paſſage, in commerce, an im. 
&c. deſcended by common law or cuſtom among coheirs| poſition which fone princes exact in narrow places of 
or parcenets, being two at leaſt, Partition may alſo be their territories, either by land or fea, on all veſſels, and 
made by joint tenants, and tenants in common by atlent, | carriages of all kinds, &c. E 
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deed, or writ. | Birds of Pass AGE, are ſuch birds as only come at 
PARTNER, and PaxTNERSH1P. See the article] certain ſeaſons, and then diſappear again, paſſing the 
Frrrobu lr ſea to ſome other climate; ſuch are the ſtork, ſwallow, 


PART RID GE, in ornithology, is a ſpecies of tetrao, | nightingale, martin, woodcock, quail, &c. There ar: 
with. a naked ſcarlet mark behind the eyes. The com- alſo fiſhes of paſſage, as herrings, mackarel, &c. | 
mon partridge is too well known to need a further de-} PassAGE, in the menage, an action wherein the horſ 
ſcription ; it is common in fields, and called by authors raiſes a hind and a fore leg together; then, ſetting theſe 
perdix. But beſides the common kind, there is another|two on the ground, he raiſes the other two; and thus 
ſomewhat larger ſpecies, called the red-legged partridge, | alternately, never gaining above afoot of ground at a time. 

with a grey tail, variegated in the upper part with brown. | Passace, Pa, in muſick, a portion of an air, con- 

PAR TURITION, Parturitio, the act of bringing] fiſting of ſeveral quavers, demi-quayers, &c. laſting one, 
forth young. | | _ [two, or at molt three meaſures. | 5 

PARTY, a faction or power, conſidered as oppoſite] PA SSAN T, in heraldry, is applied to an animal, 
to another. | particularly a lion, in a ſhield, appearing. to wall lei- 

PART, in the military ſenſe, a ſmall body of men, f ſutely. In moſt other beaſts this is called tripping, 
whether foot or horſe, or both, ſent out on an expedition. | PASSION, Paſſio, denotes the different agitations of 

PARULIS, in medicine, a painful tumourof the gums, the ſoul, according to the different objects which preſent 
with an inflammation and ſwelling of the cheek, more] themſelves to the ſenſes. RM 15 5 
or leſs, which is ſometimes occaſioned by the tooth- ach. Pass LIONS, with regard to medicine, make one of the 

Such tumours are to be treated by digeſtives. If the] ſix non- naturals, of the utmoſt importance, with reſpect 
diſorder be recent, in order to alleviate the 2 let the] to health or diſeaſe. 
patient hold a little of the warm decoction of chamomile, | Dr. Cheyne divides the paſſions into acute and chro- 
ſage, flowers of elder, &c. in his mouth; and, outwardly, |nical, for the ſame reaſon as diſeaſes are fo divided, See 
apply a bag with the ſame herbs, or a plaiſter of melilot, | his Eflay on Health, &c. 0p | 
or diachylon with camphire ; or a warm cloth to obtain ; Dr. Morgan ſeems to have excelled all that preceded 
an eaſy reſolution, not omitting, internally, diaphoretick|him in explaining the origin and effects of the paſſions; 
and reſolvent medicines. If theſe methods fail, recourſe] he obſerves, 1. That all the grateful paſſions raiſe the 
muſt be had to emollients, as marſhmallows, mallows, | vital tide, ſtrengthen and quicken the pulſe, diffuſe the 
mullein, figs, &c. As ſoon as the ſoftneſs indicates af natural heat, and take off any antecedent ſtimulus, or 
ſuppuration, an incifion muſt be made into the tumour, preſſure on the abdomen and inferior organs; and, on 
to prevent a fiſtula, the matter expreſſed with the fingers, | the contrary, the painful paſſions fink and depreſs the 
and the ulcer often cleanſed with warm wine, a decoc-|blood, &c. 2. All the paſſions impreſs their charac- 
tion of agrimony, and St. John's wort, mixed with] teriſtick ſenſations, or modifications of pleaſure and pain, 
honey of roſes. But if the ulcer ſhould degenerate into] eſpecially on tlie eſophagus, and upper orifice of the 
a fiſtula, after uſing the above-mentioned injections, a[ſtomach. 3. That they impreſs the different modihica- 
little of the oil of myrrh per deliquium, or elixif pro-|tions on the muſcles of the larynx, and thus diſcover 
prietatis, ſhould be inſtilled into the. ulcer for deterging| themſelves by the different modulation and tone of the 
and healing it. But if none of theſe medicines ſucceed, | voice. And hence he .infers, that the nerves of the 
the fiſtula muſt be laid open by incifion, and the caries eighth conjugation, or par vagum, are the principal in- 
extirpated, either by medicines, the raſp, or the aQual|ſtruments of the paſſions; by means whereof they are 
cautery. Heiſter's Surgery. . | | [variouſly impreſſed, modified, and organized. 

. PASCHAL, ſomething belonging to the Jewiſh paſſ-] Pass1ons, in poetry, the paſſionate ſentiments, 
over, or Chriſtian Eaſter. | tures, actions, &c. which the poet gives his perſons. 

PASQUIN, a mutilated ſtatue, ſeen at Rome in ak Though the paſſions be always neceſſary, yet all p 
corner of the palace of the Urſini, ſo called from af not equally neceflary. Comedy has joy and agreeable 
cobler of that name, famous for his ſneers and gibes. | furprize for its part; tragedy has terror and compaſſon. 
After Paſquin's death, upon digging the pavement be- The proper paſſion of the epopœa is admiration; * 
fore his ſhop, they found a ſtatue of an ancient gladiator, |the epopœa, as a medium between the two others, © 15 
which being ſet up at the corner of the deceaſed maſter in both their kinds of paſſions. Admiration, n 
Paſquin's ſhop, was, by common conſent, called by his is conſiſtent with each: we admire with joy the 1 555 
name. From that time all ſatires and lampoons are put] that ſurprize us agreeably, and, with terror an Nen, 
in this ſtatue's mouth, or paſted againſt it. Paſquinſ thoſe that amaze and afflict us. 3 

uſually addreſſes himſelf to Marforio, another ſtatue in] Beſides the general paſſion, each epop&a has 2 n 
Rome, or Marforio to Paſquin, and thus they mutually [liar 10 which ſtill follows the character of 5 = 
come to each other's aſſiſtance, | To make the paſſions have their proper ee "ce br 
PASQUINADE, Pasqu1L, properly denotes a lam- are two things required, namely, that the audie 
poon faſtened to the ſtatue of Paſquin, but it has been] prepared to receive them, and that ſeveral 1ncomp** 
extended to any ſneer upon the publick, or the ruling|paſhons be not intermixec. l 
powers. 5 . „ Pass lo, in heraldry, or croſs of paſſion, _ 
PASS, PassADE, in fencing, a leap or advance upon | as being in the ſhape of that whereon our Saviour u- 
the ny Some paſſes are voluntary, -commencing|fered. _ . 1 x 


r when the enemy is not expected: others are neceſſarily | of plants, the corolla of which conſiſts 
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eft foot out of meaſure of the firm foot, as! Pass10n-FLOWER, Paſſifora, in pwn : a" 
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Water, in order to make erayons. 
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largeneſs and figure of t 
be, Copponted on a pedicle. irma, 
: here are ſeveral ſorts of this plant, but that which is, 
the molt commonly cultivated is the paſjrftora ſoliis puri g. 
tis integerrimis, paſſion- flower With hard marped en 
leaves, or the common paſſion-flomer. 
This plant may be propagated either from ſeeds, 
layers, or cuttings; they require a good aſpected wall 3 
where they may have height for their ſhoots to extend, 
which ſhould be properly trained againſt it and in the 
ſpring the lants muſt be pruned, when all the mall. 
weak ſhoots ſhould be cut off, and the ſtrong ones ſhor- 
tened to about four or five feet long. which will cauſe 
them to put out ſtrong ſhoots for flowering che following 
up S SIVE, in grammar, a ſecond inflexion of verbs, 
which, from active, become paſhve, by aſſuming, in 
moſt of the modern languages, new auxiliary verbs, as 
in Engliſh, I. am, in French, je ſuis, and, in the Ita 
lian, jo ſono, &c. joined to the participle paſſive: in 
the ancient by new terminations, as laudor, laudari, for 
laudo, laudare. . i ke kee, 
Meter Ps sI VE, in grammar, a verb that has a paſſive 
conjugation, but a neuter ſignification. There are very 
few of theſe in Latin, more in French, but fewer in 
Englih. Grammarians are frequently miſtaken here, 
taking verbs for neuters paſſive, which in effect are ac- 
tives, and only differ, in that they act on themſelves, 
by adding the pronoun perfonal; and, Which, on that 
footing, ſhould rather be neuters active, than neuters 
paſſive. | f 
PASSOVER, Paſcha, a ſolemn [feaſt celebrated 
among the Jews on the 14th day of the moon next after 
the vernal equinox, in commemoration of the deſtroying 
angel's paſſing over the houſes of the Ifraelites, when he 
deſtroyed the firſt-born in thoſe of the Egyptians. There 
was a ſecond paſſover held on the 14th of the ſecond, 
month after the equinox, in favour of travellers and ſick 
perſons, who could not attend at the firſt. 
PASS-Porile, a command given in the head of an, 
army, and, from thence, paſled from mouth to mouth 
till it come to the rear, "9: 1 | 
Pazs-PorT, or PAss, a licence or writing obtained 
from a prince or governour, granting liberty and fate con- 
duct to pals through his territories without moleſtation. 
PASTBOARD, a kind of thick paper formed of ſe- 
veral ſheets of paper paſted together. A 
_ PASTE, a compoſition of water and flower, boiled 
to a conſiſtence; uſed by various artificers, as ſadlers, 
upholſterers, book binders, &c. 
PasTx, among jewellers, implies an imitation of the 
different gems, made with a hard ſpecies of glals. 
PASTERN #&f a Hor ſe, in the menage, is the diſtance 


i 


7 , 


between the joint next the foot, and the coronet of the 


hoof. This part ſhould be ſhort, eſpecially in middle- 
ſized horſes, becauſe long paſterns ate weak, and cannot 
ſo well endure travelling. | Fr | 
PasTERN-Joinrt, the joint next a horſe's foot. 
PASTIL, or PAST ETL, among painters, a kind of 
paltc made of different colours, ground up with gum- 


PASTIL, in pharmacy, is a dry compoſition of ſweet- 
ſmelling reſins, aromatick woods, &c. ſometimes burnt 
to clear and {cent the air of a champer. | 
PASTIN ACA, the parſnep, in botany. See PARSsNEP. 

PASTOR, properly ſignifies a, ſhepherd, but is now; 
Ar uſed for a parſon or miniſter that hath cure of | 
4. ASTORAL, in general, ſomething that relates to' 

epherds hence we ſay, paſtorallife, manners, poetry, & c. 

he original of poetry is aſctibed to that age which 
ucceeded the creation of the world: and as the keeping 


NJ 15 lcems to have been the firſt employment of man- as to have what the people uſually terth 

ind, the moſt ancient fort of poetry was, probably, The grafs, like wife, Will be the ſweeter 
thats =o It is natural to imagine, that the leiſure off bandry, and it will be 

ancient ſhepherds admitting and inviting ſome di- 


paſtoral. 


hon. none was fo proper to that ſolitary and ſedentary 


lite as ſingin NL I” 
ng; and | | tt 
to celebs g: and that in their ſongs they took occaſion 


Invented 
tha 


Virt 
acs of a former age, might recommend them to the 


their own felicity. From hence a poe 


of thoſe of the cup: the fruit sf | tent, 
5 the poets have choſen to introduce their perſofis; #14 


m was farmer hath much, arable land in his 
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with more tranquillity than ww other Hal err ploy (tice, 
from this particular it has acquired the name of paftoral. 
». PASTURE, or Poſture Land, a general name for all 
forts of land reſerved forthe purpoſes of feeding” entitle.” 
Paſture ground is of tworſorts : the Ohe is loW mend w 
land, which is often overflowed;; and this other is epland, 
vhich lies high and dry. The firſt of thoſe will produce 
a much greater quantity of hay than the latter, and will 
not require manuring or drefling ſo ofren': but then the 
hay produced on the upland is much preferable to the 
other; as is alſo the meat which is fed in the upłand more 
valuable than that which is fatted it rich meadows: 
though the latter will make the fatter and larger cattle, 
as is ſeen by thoſe which are brought from the low rich 
lands in Lincolnſhire. But where people are nice in 
their meat, they will give a much larger price for ſuch as 
hath been fed on the downs, or in fhort upland paſture, 
than for the other, which is much larger. Befides this, 
dry paſtures have an advantage over the meadows, that 
they may be fed all the winter, and are not ſo ſubject to 
poach in wet weather; nor will there be ſo many bad 
weeds produced; which are great advantages, and do in 
a great "meaſure recompenſe for the ſmallneſs of the crop. 
The firſt improvement of upland paſture is, by fencing 
it, and dividing it into ſmall fields of four, five, fix, eight, 
or ten acres each, planting timber trees in the hedge- 
rows, which will ſereen the graſs from the dry pinching 
winds of March, and will prevent the graſs from grow- 
ing in large open lands; ſo that, if April proves à dry 
month, the land produces very little hay; whereas in 
the ſheltered fields the graſs will begin to grow early in 
March, and will cover the ground, and prevent the ſan 
from patching the roots of the graſs, whereby it will keep 
growing, fo as to afford a tolerable crop, if the fpring 
ſhould prove dry. But, in fencing of land, it muſt be 
obſerved, as was before directed, not to make the inclo- 
fares too ſmall, efpecially where the hedge- rows are 


to 4 conſiderable height, they will ſpread over the land; 
and, where they are cloſe, will render the graſs ſour ; ſo 
that, inſtead of being an advantage, it will greatly injure 


| the paſture. 


The next improvement of upland paſture, is to make 
the turf good. where, either fron! the badheſs of the foil, 
or for want of proper care, the grafs hath been deſtroyed 
by ruſhes, buſhes, or mole-hills. Where the ſurface of 
the land is clayey and cold, it may be improved by paring 
it off, and burning it in the manner before directed: but, 


clay; are A propet manures to lay upon it: but this 
ſhould be laid in pretty good quantities, othetwiſe it will 
be of little ſervice to the land. r 

If the ground is over- run with buſhes or ruſhes, it will 
be a great advantage to the land to grub them up tb Wards 
the latter part of ſummer; and after they ate dried, to 


burn them, and fpread the athes over the ground juſt . 


before the autumnal rains; at which time thi ſurface of 
the land ſhould be levelled, and fown witli ptals-ſeed, 
which will come up ii a ſhort time, and make good grals 
the following ſpring. So, alſo, when the land is full of 
mole- hills, theſe ſhould be pared off, and either butnt 
for the aſhes, or ſpread immediately on the ground, when 

they are 77 off, obſerving to ſow the bare patelles with 

graſs ſeed, juſt as the atitumnal rains begin. 

| Where the land Has been thus managed, Y will be of 
great ſervice to roll the türf, in the months ot February 

and Mareh, with an heavy wood roller; always obferv- 


imprefſion': this will render the fut face level, and make 
it much eaſier to mow the gras, than when the ground 
lies in Hills; and will alſo cauſe the ky to thicken, fo 
ti a good Pottom. 
11 be the ſweeter for this huf- 
| | e a great help to deſtro 
Another improvement of uptand” alt is, the feed-. 


ture to his arable landz elpectatiy ere manüre is fare 


Preſent. And ſince the life of ſhepheids was attended 
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planted with trees; becauſe, when the trees are advanced 


if it is an hot fandy land, then chalk, lime, marle, or 


ing to do it in moiſt weather, that the roll may make an 


bad weeds. . 


ing of them: for, where this is not pradtifed, the land 
maſt be manured at leaft every third year; and Where a 
. © Bac math *  poſlethon, he will 
1 and afterwards improved to a perfect image of not care to part with his mantre to the Paſtüre. Therée- 

Ey time; which, by giving us an eſteem for the fore every farmer ſhould — 75 oportioh his pat: 
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„ Arat Bad. ee 
Wherever the upland paſtures are mended by manure, 


a proper ſort of manure applied: as for inſtance, all hot 


fully ſpread, breaking all the clods as (mall as poſiible,' 


corn is taken off the ground, or rye-graſs, mixed with 


this has been practiſed, if the corn has ſucceeded well, 


PAS 


the foundation of all the profit which may ariſe from the 


1 


there ſhould be a regard had to the nature of tlie ſoil, and 


# 4 | * * ; 


grow ſo ſtrong, as to overbear the graſs, and, if tlie 
not pulled up, will entirely ſpoil it. The beſt ſear? A 
[ow thegraſs ſeeds upon dry land is about the my." 

September, or ſooner, if there is an appearance of arh 
for the ground being then warm, if there happen bon 


ſandy. land ſhould, have a cold manure; neat dung and good ſhowers of rain after the ſeed is ſown, the gras vl 


| ſwine's dung are very proper for ſuch lands; but, for 
cold lands, horſe-dung, aſhes, and other warm manures, 
are proper. And when theſe are applied, it ſhould be 
done in autumn, before the rains have ſoaked the ground, 


toon make its appearance, and get ſufficient rootir,, 
the ground before winter; ſo will not be in Indy 
having the Toots turned out of the ground by froſt, ef 
cially if the ground is well rolled before the froſt come 


and rendered it too ſoft to cart on; and it ſhould becare-Jon, which will preſs it down, and fix the earth cloſe h 


and then harrowed with buſhes, to let it down to the roots 
of the graſs. When the manure is laid on at this ſeaſon, 
the rains in winter will waſh down the falts, ſo that the 
following ſpring the graſs will receive the advantage of it. 
There ſhould alſo be great care had to the deſtroying; 
of weeds in the paſture every ſpring and autumn: for, 
where this is not practiſed, the weeds will ripen their 
' ſeeds, which will ſpread over the ground, and thereby 
fill it with ſuch a crop of weeds as will ſoon overbear the 
graſs, and deſtroy it ; and it will be yery difficult to root 
them out, after they have gotten ſuch poſſeſſion ; eſpeci- 
ally rag-wort, and ſuch other weeds as have down adher- 
ing to their ſeeds. IT bee | 
Theſe upland paſtures ſeldom degenerate the graſs 
which is ſown on them, if the land is tolerably good: 
whereas the low meadows, which are overflowed in win- 
ter, in a few years turn to an harſh ruſhy graſs, though 
the upland will continue a fine ſweet graſs for many years 
without renewing, | 
There is no part of huſbandry, of which the farmers 
are in general more ignorant than that of the paſture ; 
moſt of them ſuppoſe, that when old paſture 1s ploughed 
up, it can never be brought to have a good ſward again: 
ſo their common method of managing their land, after 
ploughing, is, to ſow, with their crop of barley, ſome 
graſs ſeeds, as they call them; that 1s, either the red 
clover, which they intend to ſtand two years after the 


= * 


trefoil: but as all theſe are, at moſt, but biennial plants, 
whoſe roots decay ſoon after their ſeeds are perfected; ſo 
the ground having no crop upon it, is again ploughed for 
corn: and this is the conſtant round which the land are 
employed in, by the better fort of farmers ; for I never 
have met with one of them who had the leaſt notion of 
laying down their land to graſs for any longer continu- 
ance ; therefore, the ſeeds which they uſually ſow, are 
the beſt adapted for this purpoſe. 
But, whatever may have been the practice of theſe 
people, I hope to prove, that it is poſſible to lay down 
land, which has been in tillage, with graſs, in ſuch a 
manner, as that the ſward ſhall be as good, if not better 
than any natural graſs, and of as long duration. But 
this is never to be expected, in the common method of 
ſowing a crop of corn with the graſs ſeeds: for wherever 


the graſs has been very poor and weak; ſo that, if the 
land has not been very good, the graſs has ſcarcely been 
worth ſaving: for the following year it has produced but 
little hay, and the year after the crop is worth little, 
either to mow or feed. Nor can it be expected to be 
otherwiſe; for the ground cannot nouriſh two crops : 
and, if there were no deficiency in the land, yet the corn, 
being the firſt and moſt vigorous of growth, will keep the 
graſs from making any conſiderable progreſs ; ſo that the 
plants will be extremely weak, and but very thin, many 
of them which came up in the ſpring being deſtroyed by 
the corn ; for whenever there are roots of corn, 1t cannot 
be expected there ſhould be any graſs. Therefore the 
graſs muſt be thin, and, if the land is not in good heart, 
to ſupply the graſs with nouriſhment, that the roots may 
branch out after the corn 1s gone, there cannot be any | 
conſiderable crop of clover : and, as their roots are bien- 
nial, many of the ſtrongeſt plants will periſh ſoon after 
they are cut; and the weak plants, which had made but 
little progreſs before, will be the principal part of the crop 
for the ſucceeding year: which is many times not worth 
/ Eo EG a Pt et 
Therefore, when ground is laid down for graſs, - there 
ſhould be no crop of any kind ſown with the ſeeds; and 
the land ſhould be well ploughed, and cleaned from 


the roots. Where this hath not been practiſed, the froſt 
has often Tooſened the ground ſo much, as to let in th 
air to the roots of the grafs\ and done it great dam y 
and this has been brought as an objection to the Ki 
nal ſowing of graſs : but it will be found to have . 
weight, if the above direction is practiſed: nor is ther 
any hazard of ſowing the graſs at this ſeaſon, but that a 
dry weather, after the ſeeds are ſown; for, if the ora 
comes up well, and the ground is well rolled in the end 
of October, or the beginning of November, and x. 
peated again the beginning of March, the ſward will he 
cloſely joined at bottom, and a good crop of hay may he 
expected the ſame ſummer. But, where the ground 
cannot be prepared for ſowing at that ſeaſon, it may he 
performed the middle or latter end of March, According 
to the ſeaſon's being early or late; for, in backward 
ſprings, and in cold land, we have often ſowed the graſz 
in the middle of April with ſucceſs: but there is danger, 
in ſowing late, of dry weather, and eſpecially if the land 
is light and dry; for we have ſeen, many times, the 


that ſeaſon; ſo that the ſeeds have been driven in heaps 
to one fide of the field. Therefore, whenever the ſeeds 
are ſown late in the ſpring, it will be proper to roll the 
ground well ſoon after the feeds are ſown, to ſettle the 
ſurface, and prevent its being removed. 

The forts of ſeeds which are the beſt for this purpoſe, 
are, the beſt fort of upland hay-ſeeds, taken from the 
cleaneſt paſtures, where there are no bad weeds: if this 
ſeed is fitted to clean it from rubbiſh, three buſhels will 
be ſufficient to ſow an acre of land. The other ſort is the 
trifolium pratenſe album, which is commonly known by 
the names of white Dutch clover, or white honeyluckle 
graſs : eight pounds of this ſeed will be enough for one 
acre of land. The graſs ſeed ſhould be ſown firſt, and 


they ſhould not be mixed together ; becauſe the clover- 
ſeeds, being the heavieſt, wall fall to the bottom, and 
conſequently the ground will be unequally ſown. 
When the ſeeds are come up, if the land ſhould pro- 
duce many weeds, | theſe ſhould be drawn out before they 
grow ſo tall as to overbear the graſs: for where this ha 
been neglected, the weeds have taken ſuch poſſeſſion of 
the ground, as to keep down the graſs, and ſtarve it; 
and, when theſe weeds have been ſuffered to remain until 
they have ſhed their ſeeds, the land has been lo plenti- 
fully ſtocked with them, as entirely to deſtroy the grals: 
therefore it is one of the principal parts of huſbandry, 
never to ſuffer weeds to grow on the land. 


diſtances after the graſs is up, it will preſs down the grals, 
and cauſe it to make a thicker bottom: for, as the Dutch 
clover will put out roots from every joint of the branches 
which are near the ground, ſo, by preſſing down of the 


ſward ſo thick as to cover the whole ſurface of the ground, 
and form a green carpet; and will better refiſt the drought. 
For, if we do but examine the common paſtures in ſum- 
mer, in moſt of which there are patches of this mw 
honeyſuckle graſs growing naturally, we ſhall find ico 
patches to be the only verdure remaining in the fc : 
And this, the farmers in general acknowledge, !5 

{weeteſt ſeed for all ſorts of cattle ; yet 2 we 
notion: of propagating it by ſeeds: nor has Us» 
long vrattifed kin Eagland Tl till within a few po 
that ſome curious perfons imported the ſeed from : 

bant, where it had been long cultivated, there 5 af 
any of the ſeeds ſaved in England: though now ©. 
are ſeveral perſons who. ſave the ſeeds here, 
ceed full as well as any of the foreign ſeeds win $1. 
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importec. 


weeds; otherwiſe the weeds will come up the firſt, and 


As the white clover is an abiding plant, fo 0 tail 


whole ſurface of the ground removed by ſtrong winds at 


then the Dutch clover-ſeed may be afterwards ſown: but 


If the ground is rolled two or three times, at proper 


ſtalks, the roots will mat fo cloſely together, as to forma 
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rainly the very beſt ſort to ſow, where paſtures are lad 
main : 

2 hs beſt paſtures, will be compoſed of various forts 
of graſs, ſome of which may be but annual, and others 
biennial; ſo, when thoſe go off, there will be many and 
large patches of ground left bare and naked, if there is 
not a ſufficient quantity of the white clover, to ſpread 
over and cover the land. Therefore, a good ſward can 
never be expected, where this is not ſown; for in moſt 
of the natural paſtures we find this plant makes no ſmall 
ſhare of the ſward ; and it is equally good for wet and 
dry land, growing naturally upon gravel and clay, in 
moſt parts of England: which is a plain indication how 
eaſily this plant may be cultivated, to great advantage, in 
moſt ſorts of land throughout this kingdom. 1 5 


* 


Therefore, the true cauſe why the land which has 


been in tillage, is not brought to a good turf again, in 
the uſual method of huſbandry, 1s, from the farmers not 
diſtinguiſhing which graſſes are annual from thoſe wh ich 
are perennial : for, if annual or biennial graſſes are ſown, 
theſe will of courſe ſoon decay: ſo that, unleſs where 
ſome of their ſeeds may have ripened and fallen, nothing 
can be expected on the land but what will naturally come 
up. Therefore this, with the covetous method of laying 
down the ground with a crop of corn, has occaſioned 
the general failure of increaſing the paſture in many parts 
of England, where it is now much more valuable than 
any arable land. F 4 i. 

After the ground has been ſown in the manner before 
directed, and brought to a good ſward, the way to pre- 
ſerve it good is, by conſtantly rolling the ground with an 
heavy roller, every ſpring and autumn, as hath been be- 
fore directed. This piece of huſbandry is rarely prac- 
tiſed by farmers : but thoſe who do, find their account 
in.it; for it is of great benefit to the grals. Another 
thing ſhould alſo be carefully performed ; which 1s, to 
cut up docks, #landelion, knapweed, and all ſuch bad 
weeds, by their roots every ſpring and autumn: this 
will increaſe the quantity of good graſs, and preſerve the 
paſtures in beauty. Dreſſing of theſe paſtures every third 
year is alſo a good piece of huſbandry ; for otherwale it 
cannot be expected the ground ſhould continue to pro- 
duce good crops. Beſides this, it will be neceſſary to 
change the ſeaſons of mowing, and not to mow the ſame 
ground every year; but to mow one ſeaſon, and feed the 


next; for, where the ground 1s every year mown, it g 


muſt be conſtantly dreſſed, as are moſt of the graſs 
| grounds near London, otherwiſe the ground will be ſoon 
exhaũſted. Miiler's Gard, Did. | 
PATANCE, in heraldry, is a croſs flory at the ends; 
from which it differs only in this, that the ends, inſtead 
of turning down like a fleur-de-lis, are extended ſome- 
what in the pattee-form. * | 
PATEE, or PATTEE, in heraldry, a croſs ſmall in 
| Ga PM and widening to the extremes, which are very 
road. 
 PATELLA, in anatomy, a bone which covers the 
fore part of the joint of the knee, called alſo rotula, and 
popularly the knee-pan. The patella is convex on the 
outſide, and on the inſide unequal, having an eminence 
and two depreſſions. It is connected by tendons and 
ligaments to the tibia and the os femoris, which is the 
ligament by which it is connected to the thigh, and has 
* motion of aſcent and deſcent in the flexion of the tibia, 
in infants and children it is cartilaginous. | 
ATENT, in general, denotes ſomething that ſtands 


open or expanded: thus a leaf is faid to be patent when | 


It ſtands almoſt at right angles with the ſtalk. 
PATENTEE, a perſon to whom the king has granted 
11 letters patent. ALERT, 
*ATER PaTraTvus, in Roman antiquity, the prin- 
cipal perſon among the feciales or college of heralds, 
ee FECIAT Es. 241 
8 ATER-NosTER, the Lord's prayer, ſo called from 
ya two firſt words in Latin. It is alſo ſometimes, uled 
t a Chaplet or ſtring of beads. And, in architecture, 
© lame term is uſed for a ſort of ornament cut in the 


or . * 
m of beads, either oval or round, uſed on aſtragals, 
aguettes, &c, © | 1 


out t H, in general, denotes the courſe or tract marked 
o run over, by a body in motion. See Mor ION. 
FHH the Vertex, a term frequently uſed by Mr. 


_— th. 


for as the hay-ſeeds which are taken | 


ſcribed by any point of the earth's ſurface, as the earth 
turns round its axis. The ſemi-diameter of this path is 
always equal to the fine of the compliment of the latitude 
of the point that deſcribes it. * | 
PATHETICK, whatever relates to the paſſions, or. 
that is proper to excite or awake them, 
PaTHETICK Nerves, in anatomy, a pair of very ſmall 
nerves which ariſe in the brain, and run to the trochlear 
muſcle of the eye. Theſe nerves have obtained the 
name pathetick, from their ſerving to move the eyes in the 
various paſſions. N . 
PATHOGNOMONICK, among phyficians, an ap- 
pellation for a ſymptom, or concourſe of ſymptoms, that 
are inſeparable from a diſtemper, and are found in that 


only, and no other. 


PATHOLOGY, that part of medicine, which ex- 
plains the nature of diſeaſes, their cauſes and ſymptoms. 
PAT HO, a Greek term, literally ſignifying paſſion, 
is ſometimes uſed for the energy of a diſcourſe, or its 
power to move the paſſions. 1 
PATIENT, among phyſicians, a perſon under the 
direction of a phyſician or ſurgeon, in order to be cured 
of ſome diſeaſe. | TE LT re i nt 
PATRICIAN, among the ancient Romans, a title 
given to the deſcendants of the hundred, or, according 
to others, of the two hundred firſt ſenators choſen by 
Romulus, and by him called patres, fathers. | 
PATRIPASSIANS, Patri paſſiani, in church-hiſtory, 
a Chriſtian ſect, who appeared about the latter end of the 
ſecond century; ſo called from their aſcribing the paſſion 
to the Father: for they aſſerted the unity of God in ſuch 
a manner as to deſtroy all diſtinction of perſons, and to 
make the Father and Son preciſely the 28 in which 
they were followed by the Sabellians, and others. The 
author and head of the Patripaſſians was Praxeas, a phi- 
loſopher of Phrygia in Aſia. | 
PATROL, in war, a round or march made by the 
guards, or watch, 1a the night-time, to obſerve what 


quillity of a city or camp. The patrol generally conſiſts 
of a body of five or ſix men, detached from a body on 
guard, and commanded by a ſerjeant. | 
PATRON, among the Romans, was an appellation 
given to a maſter who had freed his ſlave. 
_ PaTRON was alſo a name which the people of Rome 
ave to ſome great man, under whoſe protection they 
uſually put themſelves. | 3 
PATRON in the canon and common law, is a perſon, 
who having the advowſon of a parſonage, vicarage, or 
the like ſpiritual promotion, belonging to his manor, 
hath, on that account, the gift and diſpoſition of the be- 
nefice, and may preſent to it whenever it becomes vacant. 


or benefice, and enjoying ſeveral other privileges, ſuch 
as having the honourable rights of the church, being in- 
terred in the chancel, &c. 9 HAR e 
PATRONYMICK, among grammarans, is applied 
to ſuch names of men or women as are derived from 
thoſe of parents or anceſtors. „ | 


ſerving to cover and ſtrengthen the ground of divers 
places for the more commodious walking on. | 
 Mojaick PAVEMENT. | See Mos aick-WoRK. 
PAVIA, the ſcarlet horſe- cheſnut, in botany, a plant 
which grows naturally in Carolina, and is propagated 
by ſowing its ſeeds, or by budding, or grafting it upon 
the common horie-cheſnut. er AE Ne INT 
PAVICULA, among the Romans, a rammer or in- 
ſtrument for beating down or levelling a ſpot of ground, 
conſiſting of a block of wood, a foot long and half a 
foot thick, with a long handle. FEE tokyo 


PAVILION, -in\archite&ure;” fenifies « kind of 


turret, or building, uſually inſulated, and contained under 
a ſingle roof; ſometimes ſquare, and ſometimes in form 
of a dome: thus called from the reſemblanee of its roof 
to a tent, RUE TD e, £0 Do Oe 

_ Pavilions are ſometimes alſo projecting pieces, in the 
front of a building, marking the middle thereof; ſome- 
times the pavilion flanks a corner, in which caſe it is 


four pavilions: the pavilions are uſually higher than the 


gardens, commonly called ſummer-houſes, pleaſure- 


| mitead, in his doctrine of the ſphere, for a circle de- 


* 


paſſes in the ſtreets, and to ſecure the peace and tran- 


PATRONAGE, the right of diſpoſing of a church 


PAVEMENT, a layer of ſtone, or other matter, 
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called an angular pavilion. The Louvre is flanked 'with 
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MANICHEES. 


the ſong. 


2. The red nutmeg, this ripens about the beginning of 


of Auguſt. 4. The French mignon; this is a moſt 


\ 


PEA 


- houſes, &c. Some caſtles or forts conſiſt only of a ſingle 
8 ö 


pavilion. hk | F< 5 
PAYILIoR, in military affairs, fignifies a tent raiſed 
on poſts, to lodge under in ſummer time, See TENT. 

PAv1L1ov, in heraldry, denotes a covering in form 
of a tent, which inveſts or wraps up the armouries of 
divers kings and ſovereigns, depending only on God and 


their ſword. 


„ 


— 


PaviLloxs, among Jewellers, the underfides and 


corners of the brilliants, lying between the girdle and 
Aer ee e e eee 

PAULIONISTS, in church hiſtery, Chriſtian here- 
ticks, of the third centuty, diſciples of Paul Samoſatenſis, 
biſhop of Antioch, who denied Chriſt's divinity, main- 
taining, that when we call him the Son of God, we do 
not thereby mean that he is really and truly God; but 
only that he was ſo perfect a man, and fo ſuperior in 
virtue to all others, that he has this name given him by 
way of eminence, The Paulioniſts continued to the 
fifth century, notwithſtanding the prohibition of the 


emperor Conſtantine the Great, who forbad them and 


1 


other hereticks to hold publick aſſemblies. | 
PAULICIANS, Chriſtian hereticks of the ſeventh 
century, diſciples of one Conſtantine, a native of Arme- 
nia, and a favourer of the errors of Manes ; who, as'the 
name Manichees was become odious to all nations, gave 
thoſe of his {e& the title of Paulicians, on pretence that 
they followed only the doctrine of St. Paul. One of 
their moſt deteſtable maxims was, not to give alms to 
the poor, that they might not contribute to the ſupport 
of creatures, who were the works of the bad god. Sce 


PAUNCH, Panrcn, or Pancn, on board a ſhip, 
are broad clouts, woven of thrums and finnets together, 
to ſave things from galling and fretting ; therefore they are 
made faſt to the main and fore-yards for that purpoſe. 

PAVO, in aſtronomy, a ſouthern conftellation, called 
the peacock. | | 

PAUPER, in law. See FORMA PAUPERIS. 

PAUSE, a ſtop or ceſſation of ſpeaking, finging, 
playing, or the like. The uſe of pointing in grammar, 
is to make proper pauſes in certain places. There is a 

auſe in the middle of each verſe; in an hemiſtich it is 
called a reſt or repoſe. | 

PAUSE, in muſick, a character of filence or reſt, 
called alſo by ſome a mute figure; becauſe it ſhews that 
ſome part or perſon is to be ſilent while the reſt continue 


i 


PAW, PAT TE, in heraldry, the fore-foot of a beaſt, 
cut off ſhort. If the leg be cut off, it is called gambe. 
Lions-paws are much ufed in armoury. 

PEA, in botany. See PEASsE. 

PEACE, a ſtate of tranquillity, and generally uſed 
in oppoſition. to war. 

PEACE of th. King, that peace or ſecurity, both of life 
and goods, which the king promiſes to all his ſubjeQs, 
or others under his protection. | 

PEACH-T REE, a genus of fruit-trees well known, 
and faid to be natives of Perſia. | 

This tree, in England, grows to a tolerable fize; is 
generally trained againſt walls, &c. being too apt to 
miſcarry of its fruit when planted as a ſtandard ; when 
grown old, it has a pretty thick ſtem; with many brittle 
branches, and a rediſh and browniſh bark; the leaves 
are thin, oblong, acuminated, and for the moſt part 
crenated on their edges, having a bitter taſte ; the flowe 
appear in the beginning of the ſpring before the leaves, 
and are without pedicles, for they adhere to the tubercles 
of the branches, and are roſaceous, confifting each of 
five oblong oval petals inſerted in the cup; they are of a 
light pink colour, and in the middle are many ſtamina; 
the flower is ſuccceded by a well known globular, fur- 
rowed fruit, covered with a thick ſoft whitiſh down. 
In England there are ſeveral ſorts or varieties cultivated, 
as, I. The white nutmeg peach, this is ripe in July, 


Auguſt. 3. The early purple, this is ripe by the middle 


excellent melting peach, and ripens about the middle of 
Auguſt. 5. The red magdalen ; this peach is ripe about 


the end of Auguſt. 6. The early Newington ripens the 
end of Auguſt. 7. The nobleſt; this is a fine melting 


| FS 
cellor, a good | melting peach, and ripens the end ; 
Avguft. 9. The 4dinirable? this peach parts frog. , 
Kone, and ripens/the beginning of September. 57 708 
old Newington ; "this peach adheres to the ſtone. 8 by 
Recon oe Fea ee erde kee e 
this has a rich juice, and "adheres to the Roe d 

le; 


ripen about the middle 6f September. 12. The aide 
this is a melter, and ripens in September. 7 The par 
of pomponne, is a very large fine peach, and ens 1 
October. 14. The Catharine ; this adheres 0 Fa 


1 


ſtone, is a high flayoured peach, and xipens in Occober 


There are various other ſorts which might be enume 
rated; but the above-mentioned being of the beſt * 
richeſt flavour, we think it will ſuffice. The F Thy 
diſtinguiſh thoſe we call peaches into two ſorts, viz, Mi 
and peaches ; thoſe are called peaches Which fepery; 
from the ftone, and thoſe whoſe fleſh cloſely adheres 
the ſtone are called pavies; theſe are much more ee 
in France than the peaches, though in England the lit 

are preferred to the former by many perſons, g 
| The beft expoſitions for peach trees, are the ſoun, 
ſouth-eaſt, and ſouth-weſt, but they will do tolerably 
well on a welt wall, which ripens its fruit juſt as thob 
of the ſouth are gone; they ſhould not be planted in 
cold wet foil, the fruit in ſuch places are always water 

and infipid ; the beſt ſoil for theſe is freſh untried il 
which is neither too ſtiff nor too moiſt, but of a kind 
loamy nature; and if the earth in the borders is ex- 
hauſted where the trees are intended to be planted, it 
ſhould be taken away, and its place ſupplied with freth; 
all the ſorts of peaches are propagated by inoculation 90 
plumb- ſtocks, and trained in the nurſeries for planting 
againſt walls, &c. but it is certainly beſt to make choice 
of ſuch trees, which are of one year's growth from the 
budding, as they will ſoon overtake in growth thoſe 
which are called trained trees; the beſt time to tran. 
plant them is in autumn, when the leaves are turned 
yellow, when they will have time to form freſh roots 
before winter, and thereby be better prepared to ſhoot 
more vigorous in the ſpring ; but the head ſhould not he 
cut off at that time of planting ; but if the ſoil is yery 
moiſt, it is better to plant in the ſpring juſt as the ſap 
begins to be in motion: in February the tops of the 
trees ſhould be cut off within four or five eyes of the 
place of inoculation ; and when the weather becomes hot 
and dry, it may be neceſſary to water the trees: in May 
the young ſhoots will have made ſome progreſs ; thoſe 
which have a fore-right direQion, ſhould be dilplaced, 
and the others nailed horizontally to the wall ; this 
mult be repeated as often as it is neceſſary: in October, 


the branches ſhould be ſhortened in proportion to the 


ſtrength of the tree, a vigorous branch may be left nine 
inches or a foot long, but if the ſhoots are weak, halt 
that length 1s ſufficient ; obſerving to train them hori- 
zontally, as the middle of the tree will eaſily furniſh 
itſelf with branches: the ſecond ſummer, they are to be 
managed as the firſt, di {placing all fore-right ſhoots as the) 
are produced; and nailing in the others cloſe to the wal 
horizontally ; but the ſhoots ſhould: not be ſhortened in 
the ſummer, unleſs in thoſe places where there happens 
to be vacancies : in October, ſhorten the ſhoots as before 
directed, and the following year's management is much 
the ſame as the preceding. The time for pruning !“ = 
the above-mentioned time, where the trees arc planted in 
a dry ſoil; but if the land is moiſt, it is better to deter it 
till the ſpring. N | 75 
When peach- trees haſten to bear very ſoon, it is 24 
of decay, or weakneſs, the beſt help for them 18 © al 
burthen the tree of its bloom, pruning it ſhort, and keep” 
ing it well watered in hot weather ; but when the _ 
are vigorous, cut out ſuch large branches as appeak to 
uſeleſs, and nail in the remainder at a good length; 2 
in making choice of ſhoots, always chuſe the mite > 
wood as are full of ſwelling double buds, for thole o 
duce fruit, which the flat fingle ones do not, their Pr - 
duct being wood and leaves only; the diſtance theſe 1 
ſhould be planted, may be about 16 feet: when the 
is ſet and grown to the bigneſs of a ſmall nut, they Jer 
be thinned, leaving them at leaſt five or fix inches. un 5 
for when they are permitted to remain in anche, 
they are often produced, the nouriſhment 95 il 
be employed wholly to the fruits deſigned to ane, 


peach, and ripens the end of Auguſt, 8. The chan- 
. . | 


— 


- 


be equally ſpent amongſt the whole number, af ef 


x As 


_— 


of which uſt be afterwards pulled off, ſo that the ſooner 


luxuriancy of the plant, and caule it to produce fruit 


it appears, that pear-trees have their bearing-buds in 


* 


"PA A) 


iS | e, the better it will be for the remainder ; and 
2 1 199910 ſometimes happen, that a part of thoſe left, 
by any accident ſhould be deſtroyed, yet the remaining 
zd the trees will gain more ſtrength; for a moderate 
crop of fruit is always preferable to a great crop; for 
when the trees are overcharged with fruit, it is always 
ſmall, ill taſted, and the trees are generally ſo much 
weakened thereby, as not to be in a condition for bearing 
well for two or three years after. 


* * 


PEACOCK, Pavs, in ornithology, a genus of birds, 


" 


of the order of the gallinæ, the characters of which are 
theſe : there are four toes on esch foot, and the head is 
ornamented with an erect creſt of feathers. 
PEAN, in heraldry, is when the field of a coat of 
arms is fable, and the powderings or. TE 
PEAR, Pyrus, in botany, a genus of fruit- trees, 
whoſe flower conſiſts of five roundiſh concave petals, 
which are inſerted in the cup; the fruit is of a pyrami- 
dical form, containing five membranaceous cells, each 
containing a ſmooth, oblong, ovato ſeed, acuminated at 
the baſe, convex on one fide and plane on the other. 
Pear-trees, it is ſaid, were originally brought from 
Alexandria, Numidia, Greece, &c. as appeats by the 
names of feveral ſorts. The fruit of ſome kinds ripens 
in the ſummer with us, and others are not fit for uſe 
until winter or the ſpring. e 52 
All the ſpecies of pears are propagated by budding or 
grafting upon ſtocks of their own kind (commonly called 
free-ſtocks) or upon quince- ſtocks; the latter are uſed 
for low walls, dwarfs, or eſpaliers; and eſpecially in wet 
lands, thele ſtocks do effectually prevent the too great 


much ſooner than on a pear ſtock ; but then, on the 
other hand, it has this evil attending it, that the tree is 
but ſhort-lived, and moſt. of the forts of hard baking 
pears are rendered ſtony and good for little: on the con- 
trary, moſt melting ſoft pears are greatly improved by 
being grafted on quince- ſtocks, particularly if the foil is 
of a moiſt ſtrong nature. | | | 

The beſt ſeaſons to prune pear-trees is at the fall of 
the leaf, though it may be deferred till the ſpring, ob- 
ſerving to cut out all luxuriant branches, which are 
known by the great diſtance of their buds, and to lay in 
no more wood than the roots may be reaſonably ſuppoſed 
capable of ſupplying with ſufficient juices, leaving them 
at a diſtance from each other, in proportion to the ſize 
of the fruit; ſuch ſorts whoſe fruit are ſmall may be al- 
lowed five or fix inches, but the larger ones mult be not 
leis than ſeven or eight inches aſunder, always remem- 
bering to train the branches horizontally as they are pro- 
duced, without topping them, by - which means there 
will be little occaſion for much pruning theſe trees; for 


three different ſtates, continually ſucceeding each other; 
the blowing buds of three years old diſcover themſelves 
at the fall of the leaf, which, whilſt the fruit preceding 
them was growing and ripening, they were preparing to; 
ſucceed them the enſuing year : theſe buds are produced 
upon curſons or ſpurs, and are known by their being 
very full and larger than the others, in a ſeeming ſwell- 
ing impatient ſtate of breaking out into its beautiful; 
dreſs of delightful bloom, which is enwrapped within 
it: the preparative buds of two years are of a ſharp co- 
1CK figure, and red ruſſet colour, growing very near the 
truttul buds before deſcribed: the junior buds of one 
Year are very ſmall, but full above the bark, and always 
break out near the buds of two years growth; to which 
may be added, there is a continued ſucceſſion of buds in 
embryo, ad infinitum. | 
The diſtance |pear-trees ſhould be planted, either 
aganitt walls or eſpaliers, ſhould not be leſs than zo feet, 
oy they have, not raom to ſpread on each fide, it will 
* to preſerve them in good order, eſpecially 
Be more. the will ſhoot : many ſorts of pears produce 
their bloſſom- ds at the extremity of the ſhoots, ſo that 
nh they are ſhortened, the fruit will be cut away, 
2 ich cannot be avoided where-the trees have not room 
in owed in their ſirſt planting. The beſt ſeaſon for plant- 
bes Pear-trees in a dry foil is at autumn; but if the land 
de moiſt, the ff ring is to be preferred, | 


be much the larger, and better flavoured for it, | 


on free-ſtocks, for the more theſe trees are pruned, | 


| Pears, in.general, are windy, and improper for weak 
ſtomachs; however, thoſe are the beſt that are quite ripe 
and have a ſweet juice, and then they are ſeldom hurtful, 
unleſs they are eaten to exceſs. | | 

PEARL, Margarita, in natural hiſtory, a hard, white, 
ſhining body, uſually of a roundiſh figure, found in a 
teſtaceous fiſh reſembling an oyſter. RE 

It has a very large and broad ſhell of the bivalve kind, 


eight inches are more frequent: it is not very deep ; on 
the outſide it is of a duſky brown, and within of a very 
beautiful white, with tinges of ſeveral other colours, as 


ſhell, there are many others that are found to produce 


marina, and ſeveral others, the pearls of which are often 
very good, but thoſe of the true Indian berberi, or pearl- 
oyſter, are in general ſuperior to all. The ſmall or ſeed- 
pearls, allo called ounce-pearls, from their being fold by 
the ounce, and not by tale, are vaſtly the moſt nume- 
rous and common; but as in diamonds, among the mul- 
titudes of ſmall ones, there are ſmaller numbers of larger 
found, ſo in pearls there are larger and larger kinds; but 
as they increaſe in ſize, they are proportionably leſs fre- 
quent, and this is one reaſon of their great price. 

Falſe PEARLS, are factitious pearls, reſembling the 
true ones in water or colour, commonly called beads. 

Theſe were anciently made of glaſs, with a kind of 
tincture of quickſilver in the inſide ; afterwards they uſed 
wax, covered over with a fine brilliant fiſh glue. 

Method of making jalje PEARLS. This is now much 
uſed in France, and is the curious invention of the Sieur 
Janin; that ingenious artiſt having obſerved, that the 
icales of the bleak, a fiſh found plentifully in the river 
Marne, had not only all the luſtre of the real pearl, but, 
that after beating them to powder in water or iſing-glaſs, 
they returned to their former brilliancy upon drying; he 
bethought himſelf of ſetting a little maſs thereof in the 
cavity of a bead or grain of girſol, which is a kind of 
opal or glaſs, bordering much on the colour of pearl. 
With a little glaſs tube ſix or. ſeven inches long, and a 
line and a half in diameter, but very ſharp at one end, 
and a little crooked, he introduced the matter, by blow- 
Ing it, after having taken up a drop with the pointed 
extremity ; and, to ſpread it throughout the inner cir- 
cumference, he contented himſelf to ſhake it gently a 
long time, in a little ofier-baſket lined with paper. 
The pulverized ſcales reſume their luſtre as they dry; 
and, to increaſe this luſtre in winter, they lay the beads 
in a hair- ſieve or bolting-cloth, which they ſuſpend to 
the cieling, and underneath, at ſix feet diſtance, lay 
heaps of hot aſhes. In ſummer they are ſuſpended in 
the ſame manner, but without any fire. And now no- 
thing remains but to ſtop up the aperture, which is done 
with melted wax, conveyed into it with a tube like that 
uſed in introducing the diſſolved ſcales. After cleaning 
off the ſuperfluous wax, the pearls are perforated with a 
needle, and then ſtrung ; and thus they become neck- 
laces, which the ladies now generally wear in defect of 
true pearl. | 

Mather of PEARL, Auris marina, in natural hiſtory, 
is the ſhell of a little ſea-fith of the oyſter kind, not of 
the pearl oyſter. It is very ſmooth withinſide, and of 
the whiteneſs and water of pearl itſelf, and it has the ſame 
luſtre on the outſide, after the firſt laminæ have been 
cleared off with aquafortis and the lapidaries drill. It is 
uſed in inlaid works, and in ſeveral toys, as ſnuff- 
boxes, &c. 522 | | | { 

Mens of PEARLS, certain excreſcences, in form of half 
pearls, ſometimes found in the bottoms of pearl-ſhells. 
The lapidaries ſaw off theſe protuberances to join them 
together, and uſe them in ſeveral works of jewelry. 
PEARL, in heraldry, is uſed by ſuch as blazon with 
precious ſtones inſtead of colour and metals, for argent 
or white. =. | . 

PEARL, Pin, Mb, in medicine, a thick film or ſpeck 


over the eye. 

England, both in the field and kitehen-garden. We 
ſhall lay down the beſt methods for cultivating theri in 
the kitchen - garden, from Mr. Ailler's Gardener's Dic- 
tionary, and then proceed to give the beſt inſtructions in 


our power for obtaining large crops in the field, 


Vor. II. o. 55. | | 
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ſometimes meaſuring 12 or, 14 inches over, but thoſe of 


expoſed in different directions to the light. Beſides this 


PE ASE, a genus of plants cultivated in every part of 


With 


n 


pearls; as the common oyſter, the muſcle, the pinna 
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g With regard to the kitchen. The diſtance between | the ground. If the weather, becomes vety hot, the olaſhs 
* the rows of peas ſhould be proportioned to the ſize to] are covered with mats in the daytime, to ſcreen th 
= which they grow. The channels in which they are plants from the too great violence of the ſun ; and 0 
= ſown ſhould be about two inches deep; and the quickeſt | they begin to fruit, they are watered oftener and Frags 
Tr and moſt regular way to perform this work is, to draw a fcopiouſly than before; for they have. nearly done or 
10 ſmall hoe, directed by a line, along the ſurface of the ing by, that time, and refreſhing of them frequent!y vill | 
16 33 ground, ſo as to open a drill; then to ſcatter the ſeeds in f them produce the greater number of pods. 
F this furrow, and to earth them over with the, help of a}, I he dwarf pea is preferred for this purpoſe, becauf; it 
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is more eaſily confined within frames than any other fort, 
The reaſon for ſowing it in the common ground, 2nd 
afterwards, traniplanting it into a hot- bed, is, to che; 
its growth, and thereby make it bear the more In a 
Ihe botipur, of which the ſorts before enumerzte 
differ very little from each other, except in the forward. 
neſs of their fruit, in which the golden and the Charlo, 


rake. By this means they will be well and equally co- 
vered; which is eſſentially neceſſary, becauſe if any of 
them lie above ground, they will attract mice, rooks, | 
pigeons, and other birds, which will then ſoon find out 
the reſt, and deſtroy the whole plantation. The chief 
trouble after ſowing them is, to ſtick the larger, ſorts 
which require ſupport, to keep the plants clear from 
weeds, and to earth them up; both which laſt parts of neſs o Iran cn EL 
their culture are very eaſily, readily, and effectually ex- are earlieſt, ſucceeds the hot-bed crop of the dwarf pea 
ecuted, when a ſmall plow can be introduced between | But it is, neceſſary to obſerve here, that both theſe kings 
the rows. V | 3 | of hotſpur-peas are particularly apt to degenerate, and 
The names of the principal forts of garden, peas. now | become later in their podding, if they are cultivated in 
cultivated in England, and the order in which they na- the ſame ground for three or four years running: where. 
turally become fit for gathering, are as follow, viz. the] fore the beſt way is to change their ſeeds anawally, and 
golden hotſpur, the Charlton hotſpur, the Reading hot- always to prefer ſuch, as come from à colder ſituation 
{pur, the maſter's hotſpur, the Eſſex hotſpur, the dwarf] and a poorer ſoil, than the place where they are to be 
pea, the ſugar pea, the Spaniſh morotto, the nonpareil, | ſown, for theſe will be earlieſt in the ſpring ; and if they 
the ſugar dwarf, the fickle pea, the marrowfat, and the] are procured from a diſtant part, it will be ſo much the 
1 roſe, or crown pea: far. the ronacival; hh , o an nn oor . ore ls 
r white pea, the grey pea, the pig pea, and ſome other Theſe peas muſt alſo be ſown in warm borders, about 
large winter peas, as they are commonly called, ſeldom | a, fortnight after the former, that is to ſay, towards the 
find a place but in the field. But we muſt here obſerve, end of October. When the plants are a few inches high, 
that ſeveral of the above-mentioned, which gardeners | they ſhould be carthed up as before directed, to defend 
and ſeed- men have diſtinguiſhed by different appellations, | their ſtems from froſt; and if the winter be very ſepere, 
are, in fact, only ſeminal variations, Which will dege- | they ſhould. be covered with haulm, or ſome other light 
nerate into their original ſtate in a few years, if they are | covering: but this muſt be taken off as ſoon as the wez- 
not very carefully managed. The only way to prevent | ther grows mild, leſt it ſhould draw them up weak and 
this, is to rogue them, as the gardeners term it, that is | tender; and the weeding and earthing up ſhould be re- 
to ſay, to examine attentively thoſe which are intended | peated as they advance in growth, but with care not to 
for ſeeds, at the time of their beginning to flower (but| bury their leaves, for that might rot their ſtems, eſpe- 
before the flowers arc open) and to draw out all the bad] cially in wet ſeaſons. . Both of theſe works muſt be ve 
plants from among the good ones, that the farina of the] carefully performed in the ſpring : and this is likewile 
former may not impregnate the latter, and thereby make| the moſt proper time to kill the ſlugs, which, of all 
them change. It 1s chiefly owing to this particular care, | 


vermin, do the greateſt injury to peas. | They lie all day 
and to the ſelecting of thoſe plants which bloſſom ear-| in the hollows of the earth, near the ſtems of the plants, 
lieſt, that the culture of peas has been very greatly im- and come out in the night, to the ſometimes total ruin 
proved of late years around this metropolis, and that, | of the crop. They abound moſt in wet foils, and in 
from a continuation of the ſame induſtrious endeavours 


neglected grounds over- run with weeds : for which rea- 
to bring it to ſtill greater perfection, we may hope to ſee] ſon they have the leaſt chance of. finding ſhelter where 
et forwarder varieties of this moſt uſeful ſpecies of pulſe. 


the new huſbandry is well practiſed. Mr. Miller re- 
Ihe hotſpur pea is, naturally, the earlieſt of all, and 
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commends, as the beſt method he could ever find to 
therefore we have named it firſt: but the gardeners About 


London raiſe, by art, from the dwarf pea, tranſplanted 
into a hot-bed, a crop which anticipates the ſpontaneous 
growth of the other. To effect this, they ſow their dwarf 
peas in warm borders, under walls or hedges, about the 
middle of October; and when the plants are riſen, they 
draw the earth up gently around their ſtems, to protect 


them from the froſt. They let them remain where they | 


were ſown till the latter end of January, or the beginning 
of February (ſtill continuing to earth them up from time 
to time, as they advance in growth, and covering them 
with dry haulm, or ſtraw, in caſe of ſevere froſt) and 
then remove them into a hot-bed made of good, new, 
well fermenting dung, properly mixed, that the heat 
may not be too great. This dung is laid from two to. 
three feet thick, according as the ſeaſon is more or leſs 
advanced; it is covered with ſix or eight inches deep of 
light and freſh, but not too rich earth; the frames, 
about two feet high at their back, and 14 inches deep in 
front, are then put on, and covered with their glafles, 
which are propped up every day, during three or four, 
days, to let the riſing ſteam paſs off; and when the bed 
is become of a moderate temperature, the plants are 
taken up as carefully as poſſible, to preſerve the earth 
about their roots, and planted in it about an inch aſunder 
in rows two feet diſtant from each other. They are 
then watered a little and, ſhaded, till they have taken 
root, and aired wheneyer the ſeaſon is favourable, leſt 
they ſhould be drawn up very weak, grow mouldy, and 
decay. Their ſtems are alſo earthed up as they advance 
in height, and they are kept perfectly clear from weeds. 
This firſt watering ſhould be gentle, and dealt out ſpar- 
ingly ; for too much of it would make them grow rank, 


1 


- 


and ſometimes rot them off at their thanks, juſt aboye P e and carthed up. as 
* | ; | + : \ ; . | 


carry, it will be right to ſow two other crops, 


leaſt, eight or ten inches aſunder 
(and the cafe, is exactly the ſame 
glant) will run up in height, 
they are too much crowded. 


deſtroy them, to elear the ground thoroughly well around 
the plants, and there, very early in a fine mild morning, - 
when theſe inſects are got abroad, to flake a quantity of 
lime, and ſtrew it over the ground hot, and pretty thick. 
This will kill the ſlugs wherever it falls upon them, and 
will not do much hurt to the peas, if they be not over- 
loaded with it. 

If this crop does well, it will immediately 
of the dwarf peas on the hot-bed : but leſt it 


ſucceed that 
ſhould miſ- 
at the diſ- 
tance of about a fortnight or three weeks from each other. 
Theſe will ſuffice till the ſpring, when more crops of the 
ſame ſort may be ſown every fortnight, and by this meals 
the early peas will be continued through the ſeaſon. | 
About the middle of February, ſome of the Span 
morotto, which is a great bearer, and a hardy pea, gr 
be ſown in a clear open ſpot of ground, for the next uf 
of the family. The rows of theſe, which are 3 large 
kind, ſhould be four feet aſunder, and the peas ſhone 
dropped at about an inch from each other in the drills. 
| ba pre theſe, another ſpot of ground ſho 4 
ſown about the end of February, either with the Elbe 
any, other lage fort of pea, and theſe, ſowings fre 
continued every fortnight, till the middle or latter en 4 
May; only obſerving to allow diſtances propornon. 5 
the ſize of the pea at its full growth. Thus pal. 
for example, ſhould not ſtand nearer, than bone e it 
an half from, row 10 row, and the roſe pea Mow! per, 
ht or ten inches aſunder in the roms: for BP) 
is exa in regard to eveſ] ©*: 
and yield but little frut, 
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Wben theſe larger ſorts of peas (Which muſt be. © 
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== try, or, which amounts to the fame, for cold ground 
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about eight or ten inches high, Tome bruſh-wood ſhould 
be ſtuck up eloſe to them, to preverit their trailing upon 
the ground, which is way apt to rot "theſe kinds in par- 
ticular, eſpecially in wer ſeaſons: and another great a 
vantage ariſing from their being thus fupported, is that 
the air has then a free current between them, Which will 
keep their bloſſoms from falling off before their time, 
and they will conſequently bear much | better than they 
could if left trailing Upob the ground: There will alla, 
py this means, be proper room to hoe between the rows, 
and to paſs between them in order to gather the peas 
, n th are 11 SS. 2 RE 03-84 9145 4 B MIN N 47 
he row is the beſt taſted of all the large kinds 
of peas, and it will continue good till the end of Auguſt, 
if it be planted in à ſtrong foil. The other large growing 
ſorts may be raiſed for the common uſe of the family, 


aſons: and another great ad- 
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crop of the ſame kind ; becauſe, till ion, the ground on 
which they grew will continue fo rich as to make them 


the bearing of much fruit, . 
be common'white pea does beſt on light ſandy land, 
or on a rich looſe ſoil. It is generally ſown with a broad 
caſt, and only harrowed in. Three buſhels of theſe peas 
are the uſual allowance of ſeed for an acre of ground; and 
the common time for ſowing them is about the latter end 
of March, or the beginning of April, on warm land : but 
a fortnight or three weeks later than this, will be early 
enough on cold ground. If ſown in drills, which is b 

far the beſt way, a buſhel and a half of ſeed will be full 
enough för an acre; and, when thus ſet regularly, the 
ground may be ſtirred with a hoe, to deſtroy the weeds, 
and earth up the plants, by which they will be greatly 


becauſe they yield the moſt plentifully, and can endure 
the eat Mer ght: but the early Kinds are by far the 
ſweeteſt; | It Will therefore be well worth the maſter's 
while to ſee that a crop of theſe, and particularly of the 
early hotſpur, is ſown every fortnight, to fupply at leaſt 
his own table during the'feafon. te NO 

All the dwarf peas yield plentifully, if the weather be 
not over dry; but they ſeldom continue to bear long. As 
they rarely ſurpaſs the height of one foot, or ſpread wider 
than fix inches, about two feet and an half may be a ſuf- 
ficient ſpace for weeding and ſtirring of the ground be- 
tween their rows, in which they need not be ſet above 
an inch aſunder. Among theſe may be claſſed the fickle 


pea, or ſugar pea, which is much cultivated in ſeveral} 


toreign countries, but is ſeldom propagated here, except 
by curious gentlemen, for their own table. The pods of 
this pea are crooked and il]-ſhaped, but extremely ſweet 


ETD 


foil than the white, and ſhould be ſown a little later in 
the ſpritig, alſo in drills, but further aſunder, that is to 
ſay, at the diſtance of at leaſt two feet and a half, or three 
feet from each other, becauſe they are apt to grow rank, 
(eſpecially in a wet ſeaſon, The ground between theſe 
rows ſhould be ftirred two or three times with a hoe, 
which will not only deſtroy the weeds, but, by earthing 
up the peas, will greatly improve them, and alſo render 
the land fitter to receive whatever crop is put on it the 
following feafon, ' 5 . 

The grey and other large winter peas, as they are call- 
ed, ate ſeldom cultivated in gardens; becauſe they require 
a great deal of room. The beſt time for ſowing of theſe 
is about the beginning of March, when the weather is 


A 


when boiled with their unripe fruit in them, as is the pretty dry; for if they are ſown in a "ery wet ſeaſon, 


general way of dreſſing them; for they have not any] they are apt to rot, eſpecially if the ground 


tough inſide ſkin, like the pods of other peas. It is 
{trange that this ſort is not yet to be met with in our 
markets; unlefs the reaſon be, that the trading gardeners, 
who furniſh them, find that their profit will not pay for 
the trouble and expence of defending theſe: peas from 
birds, which are ſo exceſſively fond of them, that they 
will ſoon devour a whole crop, if they are not very care- 
fully kept off. Tf theſe peas are planted in April, they 
will be fit for gathering at Midſummer. Their pods, 
when they are very young, and their* tendrils, have an 
agreeable acid flavour in fallets; as have alſo the young 
tendrils of the hop and the vine: 2 
A general rule to be obſerved in the planting of peas; 
is, that the later they are ſown, the ſtronger and moiſter 
the ſoil ſhould be. 1 OO.» „ . 
Having thus delivered the beſt method for cultivating 
peas in the kitchen- garden, we ſhall proceed to make 
tuch obſervations as may be of uſe for obtaining large 
crops in the open field. | „ 
Mr. Liſle, for the greater eaſe and more certain guid- 
ance of country people, who are apt to be perplexed by 


5 
1 


e cold. The 
diſtance between the rows ſhould here be at leaſt three 
feet, and theſe peas ſhould be ſown very thin in the 
rows: for if they are ſown too thick, their haulm will 
ſpread fo as to fill the ground, and they will ramble over 
each other; by which means many of the plants will be 
rotted, and hindered from bearing. The common allow- 
ance of theſe large peas is two buſhels to an acre : but 
that is certainly more than conſiſts with the very thin 
ſowing wluch is beſt for them, | | 1 
The grey peas, in particular, thrive beſt on a ſtrong 


eſpecially, are always planted too thick, and at unequal 
depths, which prevent their coming up regularly. For 
this reaſon, among many others, all rank-growing plants 
ſhould undoubtedly be ſown in drills, in which their ſeeds 
will be diſtributed much more equally in all reſpects. 

If only a ſmall fpot of ground be planted with theſe 
peas, a channel about two inches deep may be made with 
a hoe, guided by a line, the ſeeds may be dropped therein, 


and the earth may be drawn over them with a rake. By 


a long lift of particular names of different ſorts of field- | this means they will be coyered equally, and with tole- 
Peas, and of their ſeveral numerous varieties, judiciouſly ] rable diſpatch, though not ſufficient for large fields, where; 


ranges them under two general heads, viz. the tender 
and the hardy ſmall ſort, and the tender and the hardy 
great ſort; under the one or the other of which claſſes 
he thinks all kinds of peas may properly be ranked, be- 
caule they equally agree or diſagree with the ſame foil. 

he tender pea, for example, is improper for à cold 


ma Warm country; and the large pea, by reafon of its 
open is not proper for ſtrong rich land, becauſe 
as ulm will there increaſe to F ow a length, that it 

not be able to bear pods. His own experience in 


the year 1504, fatisfied him fully, that the beft way to 


make peas pod well, is to ſow them on a mellow mould, 


rendered hight by plowing ; and he thinks it right to roll framer of charring is not yet known in ſeveral countries 


© ground foon after they are ſown; © 


Even the moſt general directions, whit therefore theſe] | 


\ * 


cannot but be of ſervice to the Huſbandman: but more 
liverſifien obſervations and actual ex eriments properly 
= and nl Bp much wanted in the culture of this, 
Plaut wy of all other podded pains, and ſucculent 
bwrers ef land e delirtyers BE weeds, 310 

5 of land; and excellent pteparers of it for otlier 


for this reaſon, a ſhallow furrow is commonly made with 

the plough, the ſeeds are ſcattered in it, and the earth is 
harrowed over them. The greateſt trouble then remain- 

ing is to keep the plants clear from weeds, and lay the 

earth up to their roots, which, in countries where labour 

is dear, is very expenſive to have done with the hand- 

hoe, but may be eaſily effected by drawing a.horſe-hoe 
between the rows. This will entirely eradicate the weeds, 

ſtir the foil, render it mellow, and greatly promote the 

proper growth of the plants. | 

+ PEAT, a kind of turf uſed for fuel in ſeveral countries. 

Hblland they, have a way of charring peat, ſo that it 

y ſerve for fuel in ſeveral chymical operations; but this 


here, perhaps, peat might be found. See Moss. 
1 PEBBLES, Calculi, ſmall ſtones, compoſed of a cry- 
ſtalline matter debaſed by earths, and hence ſuhject to 
veins, clouds, and other variegations. See CRYSTAL. 
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; PECK, a meafure of capacity, four of which make 


Crops, is eſtabliſhed d diſpute. It is even a'rule 
with farmers. n N80 at anpute.. It 18 ven 5 ru 
— s, not to oy the ſame land a ſecbil time 


- hy 
— 


— 


be, or at Raft five yeurs ater te otmer | uu 


| —7 4 In botany, a genus of plants, whoſe com- 
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run luxuriantly to haulm, in a manner inconſiſtent with, 
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improved, and the peas eaſier to cut in autumn, when they - 


Ihe green and the maple rouncivals require a ſtronger 


clayey land, in which they are commonly ſown under 
| furrow. But by this method of ſowing, large peas, 


 , PECCANT, in medicine, a term uſed for thoſe hu- 
mours of the body which offend either by their quantity 


la is Tadiated, the proper corollulz are herma- 
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form the rays, are ligulated, and ovate; the ſeeds are con- 
tained in the cup, they are ſolitary, linear, and crowned 
with.a headed down... PUR PP G1 

PECTORAL, an epithet for medicines good for diſ- 
orders of the breaſt and lungs. The ordinary intention 
of theſe medicines is either to attenuate or thicken the 
humours of theſe parts, and to, render them fit to be 


expectorated or ſpit out. 


arm forwards. _ „ 5 . 
PECULIAR, in the canon law, ſignifies a particular 


pariſh or church hat has juriſdiction within itſelf for 
rr probates of wills, and adminiſtrations, exempt 


rom the ordinary or biſhop's courts. 


Hnel-ſhaped: the female florets which] 


See EXPECTORANTS.'' 
PECTORAEIS, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles which 
poſſeſſes almoſt the whole breaſt, and ſerves to move the 
| | 8 . gs ments in the antique, beſides thoſe in the chapels of the 


Vitruvius calls the pediment faſtigia, which fionific 
a roof raiſed or pointed in the middle, which form 


* 


and it is obſerved by Salmaſius on Solin, that Cæſar Was 
the firſt who obtained leave to roof his houſe with x rides 
or deſcent after the manner of temples. 
The pediment is ufually triangular, and ſometimes 2 
equilateral triangle, called alſo a' pointed pediment i 
ſometimes 'circular, though it has been obſerved | 
Mr. Felibien, that we have no inſtance of round pedi. 


Rotundo.ʃ | 

Sometimes its upper corniche is divided into three gr 
four ſides or right lines. Sometimes the corniche is cn 
or open a-top, which is an abuſe introduced by the mo. 


Court of PECULIARS, is a court in which the affairs|derns, particularly Michael Angelo; for, the deſgn of 


belonging to peculiars are tranſacted. 


this part, at leaſt over doors, windows, &c. being chic 


PECUNIARY, a term applied to the puniſhment offito ſhelter thoſe underneath from the rain, to leave it open 


offenders by mul& or fine. | 
PEDAGOGUE, or PzxD acoGcvs, a tutor or maſter 
to whom is committed the diſcipline and direction of a 
ſcholar, to be inſtructed in grammar and other arts. 
PEDALS, the largeſt pipes of an organ, fo called be- 
cauſe played and ſtopped with the foot. The pedals are 
made ſquare, and of wood; they are uſually 13 in 
number. They are of modern invention, and ſerve to 
carry the ſounds an octave deeper than the reſt, 
PEDANT, is uſed for a rough unpoliſhed man of 
letters, who makes an impertinent uſe of the ſciences, 
and abounds in unſeaſonable criticiſms and obſervations. 
Dacier defines a pedant, a perſon who has more reading 


than good ſenſe; and Malebranche deſcribes. him, as a 


man full of falſe erudition, who makes a parade of his 
knowledge, and is ever quoting ſome Greek or Latin 
author, or hunting back to a remote etymology. 
PEDERERO, PRETERERO, or PATERERO, aſmall 
piece of ordnance, uſed on board a ſhip for diſcharging 
nails, broken iron, or partridgeſhot, on an enemy attempt- 
ing to board. They are generally open at the breech, and 
their chamber made to take out to be loaded rhat way. 
_ PEDESTAL, in architecture, that which ſuſtains a 
column, and ſerves it as a ſtand, or baſe. The pedeſtal, 
which the Greeks call ſtylabetes and ſtereobates, conſiſts 
of three principal parts, viz. a ſquare trunk or die, which 
makes the body; a corniche, the head; and a baſe, the 
foot of the pedeſtal. The pedeſtal is properly an appen- 
dage to a column, not an eſſential part of it; though M. 
Le Clerc thinks it is eſſential to a complete order. There 
are as many kinds of pedeſtals as there are of orders of 
columns, viz. the Tuſcan, Dorick, Ionick, Corinthian, 
and Compoſite. ke, 


_ PEDLAN, in antiquity, one of the three diviſions in 


Athens, which was the middle part of that city, as be- 
ing in a plain between the other two; the one called dia- 
crian; as being on the deſcent of a hill; and the other 
paralian, as being on the ſhore. HER 
PEDLAUS, in anatomy, the ſecond of the extenſor 
muſcles of the foot. See Foor. xy 
PEDICLE, Pediculus, in botany, the foot-ſtalk, 
whereby the leaf, fruit, or flower, 1s ſuſtained and con- 
nected to its branch or ſtem. Bog, 
PEDICULARIS MoRx Bs, Pediculatio, in medicine, 
the louſy evil, a diſtemper ariſing from ſome uncommon 
corruption in the body, which generates infinite quanti- 
ties of lice on the ſkin. | J 
PEDIGREE, the ſame with deſcent or genealogy. 
-PEDIMENT, in architecture, a kind of low pinnacle 


that crowns an ordonnance, or finiſhes a frontiſpiece, be- common law, and the cuſtom of this king 


ing an ornament placed over gates, doors, windows, 
niches, &c. It is ordinarily of a triangular form, but 
{ſometimes makes an arch of a circle. Vitruvius ob- 


ſerves, that the pinnacles of the plaineſt houſes gave ar- 


chitects the idea of this noble part, which ſtill retains the 
appearance of its original. 

The parts of a pediment are the tympanum and cor- 
The firſt is the pannel naked, or area of the pe- 
diment incloſed between the corniche which crowns it, 
and the entablature which ſerves it as a baſe or ſocle. 


Architects have indeed taken a great deal of liberty, as 


to the form of this member. The moſt beautiful, accord- 
ing to Daviler, is where its height is about ; of the 
length of its baſe. e ö 
18 "8 


in the middle is to fruſtrate its ends. Sometimes the pe- 
diment is formed of a couple of rolls or wreaths like two 
conſoles joined together. Sometimes the pediment hay 
no baſe, or its lower corniche is cut out, all but what i; 
beſtowed on two columns or pilaſters, and on theſe is 
raiſed an arch or ſweep, inſtead of an entablature; of 
which Serlio gives an inſtance in the antique in a Corin- 
thian gate at Foligni, in Umbria; and Daviler in a mo- 
dern one in the church of St. Peter, at Rome. 
Under this kind of pediments come thoſe little arched 
corniches, which form pediments over doors and win- 
dows, ſupported by two conſoles, inſtead either of en- 
tablature or columns. Sometimes the pediment is made 
double, i. e. a leſs pediment is made in the tympanum 
of a larger, on account of ſome projecture in the middle, 
as in the frontiſpiece of the church of the Great Jeſus at 
Rome: but this repetition is accounted an abuſe in ar- 
chitecture, although it be authorized by very good build- 
ings, as the large pavilion of the Louvre, where the ca- 
riatides ſupport three pediments one in another. Some- 
times the tympanum of the pediment is cut out or left 
open to let in light, as is ſeen under the port- end of the 
Capitol of Rome. ee | Fn 
EDOBAPTISM, infant baptiſm. : 

PEDOMETER, a mechanical inſtrument, called 
way-wiſer, in form of a watch, conſiſting of various 
wheels, with teeth catching in one another, all diſpoſed 
in the ſame plane; which, by means of a chain or ſtring 
faſtened to a man's foot, or a chariot wheel, advances a 
notch each ſtep, or each revolution of the wheel: ſo 
that, the number being marked on the edge of each 
wheel, one may number the paces, or meaſure exact) 
the diſtance from one place to another. 


PEDUNCLE, among botaniſts, the ſame with Pe- 


dicle. See PEDICLE. IG. 
PEE, in mining, is uſed for the place where two veils 
meet and croſs one another. : 


PEER, in general, fignifies an equal, or one of the 
fame rank and ftation : hence in the acts of ſome coun” 
cils we find, theſe words with the conſent of our peers, 
biſhops, abbots, &. Afterwards the ſame term Wa 25. 
plied to the vaſſals or tenants of the ſame lord who were 
called peers, becauſe they were all equal in condition, 
and obliged to ſerve and attend him in his courts; 1 
peers in fiefs, becauſe they all held flefs of the fame 1 
The term peers is now applied to thoſe who are - 
pannelled in an inqueſt upon a perſon for convicuns * 
acquitting him of any offence laid to his charge 


TJ 7. en uſe by tlie 
the reaſon why the jury is ſo called, is, aged ( 


lords, and a commoner by commoners. Kat and 
PEER of the Realm, a noble lord who 1 the houſe 


ö 


f nobility, fe 

hat dignity 7 
marriage, ſhe loſes it on her afterwards e ee re- 
motier ; yet, by the cutteſy of England, arreſted 
[tains the title of her nobility. * No 2 at of then {es, 


— 


for debt or treſpaſs; for thoug r whey EO) 
peerefles aint fit in the houſe of lords, Jet they the 


among the Romans, was peculiar to temples. All chen 
dwelling-houfes are covered in the platform manner: 
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ern hemiſphere, in form of a flying horſe. The ſtars in 


founded upon equal promiſes with the Goſpel. 


_ uſed in diſtilling liquors by circulation: it conſiſts of a 
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. £ ; | 


the privileges of peers, and therefore all peereſſes by birth, 
ar 


to be X 
PEGASUS, among the poets, a horſe imagined to 


have wings, being that whereon Bellerophon was fabled 
to be mounted, when he engaged the chimera. xo 

The opening of the fountain Hippocrene, on mount 
Helicon, is aſcribed to a blow of Pegaſus's hoof. Pe- 
gaſus was feigned to have flown away to heaven, where 
it became a conſtellation. 


PEG ASUS, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the north- 


PEN 
; The pelvis is much larger in women than in men, to 
give room for the growth, &c. of the foetus. 145 


. PELvis of the Kidneys, a membranaceous cavity in 
the kidneys, which ſends out ſeveral proceſſes called the 


tubuli of the pelvis, and ſurrounds the renal papillæ. 
| PEN, orPeysTock. SeePEnSToOck. © 


poſed by authority, for the faults a perſon has committed. 
| PENCIL, an inſtrument uſed by painters for laying 
on their colours, Pencils are of various kinds, and 
made of various materials ; the larger ſorts are made of 


this conſtellation, in Ptolemy's catalogue, are 20, in  boars-briſtles, the thick ends of which are bound to a 


Tycho's 19, and in the Britannick catalogue 93. 

PELAGIANS, a Chriſtian ſect who appeared about 
the latter end of the fourth, or the beginning of the fifth 

tury. | 
ee the author of this ſect, was born in Wales, 
and ſome ſay his name was Morgan, which in the Welch 
language ſignifies ſea- born; from whence he had his Latin 
name Pelagius. Some of aur ancient hiſtorians pretend 
mat he was abbot of Bangor; but this is impoſſible, 
becauſe the Britiſh monaſteries were of a later date. St. 
Auſtin gives him the character of a very pious man, and 
a Chriſtian of no vulgar rank: according to the ſame 
father, he travelled to Rome, where he aſſociated him- 
ſelf with perſons of the greateſt learning and figure, -and 
wrote his commentaries on St. Paul's Epiſtles, and his 
letters to Melania and Demetrias ; hut being charged 
with hereſy, he left Rome, and went intq Africa, and 
from thence to Jeruſalem, where he ſettled. He died 
ſomewhere in the Eaft, but where is uncertain. He 
was charged with maintaining the following doctrines: 
1. That Adam was by nature martal, and whether he 
had ſinned or not, would certainly have died. 2. That 
the conſequences of Adam's fin were confined to his 
own perſon. 3. That new=born infants are in the ſame 
condition with Adam before the fall. 4. That the law 
qualified men for the kingdom af heaven, and Bs 
5. That 
the general reſurrection of the dead does not follow in 
virtue of our Saviour's reſurrection. 6. That the grace 
of God is given according to our merits. 7. That this 
grace is not granted for the performance of every moral 
act; the liberty of the will, and information in points 
of duty being ſufficient, &c. Pelagius's ſentiments were 
condemned by ſeveral conncils in Africa, and by a ſynod 
at Antioch, | 

There was alſo a ſect of Semi-Pelagians ; who, with 
the orthodox, allowed of original fin ; but denied that 
the liberty of the will could be ſo far impaired thereby, 


that men could not of themſelves do ſomething, which | 


might induce God to afford his grace to one more. than 
another: and as to election, they held, that it depended 
on our perſeverance; God chooſing only ſuch to ęternal 
life, as continued ſtedfaſt in the faith. | 0 
PELECIN US, a plant, otherwiſe called biſerrula. 
See BISERRULA, | z | 
PELICAN, Pelicanus, in ornithology, à genus of 
birds, of the oider of the anſeres, the beak of which is 
very long, crooked, and unguiculated at the extremity: 
its ſides are not denticulated, and the anterior part of the 
head towards the throat is naked. | 4 
PELICAN, in chymiſtry, a kind of double glaſs veſſel, 


cucurbit and alembick hea 
the cucurbit again. | 1 
PELLETS, in heraldry, thoſe roundles that ate black, 
called alſo ogreſſes and gun-ſtones, and by the French 
torteaux de fable. ; 
PELLICLE, among phyſicians, &c, denotes a thin 
lm, or fragment of a membrane. When any liquor is 
<vaporated in a gentle heat, till a pellicle ariſe at top, it 
is Called an evaporation to a pellicle; wherein there is 
9 8 enough left to keep the ſalts in fuſion. A 
ELLITORY, Parietaria, in botany. © See the arti- 
CE FETARIA: | „ 
ELLUCID, the ſame with diaphanons, or tranſ- 
parent. 1 TRANSPARENCY; wet : g 
29, in anatomy, the lower part of the cavity 
% Be abdomen, thus called from its reſemblance to a 
wan ewer, iti Latin called pelvis. It is formed by 
" Olla ilia and iſchia, the os facrum, the os coccygis, 


, With two tubes bending into 


ſtick, bigger or leſs, according to the uſes they are de- 


ſigned for: theſe, when large, are called bruſnes. The 
finer ſorts of pencils are made of camels, badgers, and 


{| fquirrels-hair, and of the down of ſwans ; theſe are tied 


at the upper end with à piece of ſtrong thread, and in- 
cloſed in the barrel of a quill. All good pencils, on be- 
ing drawn between the lips, come to a fine point. 


quently conſiſting of diamonds, pearls, and other pre- 
cious ſtones. : | | 
PEexnDANT, in heraldry, denotes the parts hanging 
down from the label, to the number of three, four, five, 
or fix at moſt. 'They muſt be ſpecified in blazoning, 
when more than three. They reſemble the drops at the 
bottom of the triglyphs in the Dorick frieze, 
PENDANTS, among floriſts, a kind of ſeeds grawing 
on ſtamina, or chives, ſuch as thoſe in the middle of 


. lilies, &c. 5 ä 
EN DAN TS a Ship, thoſe long ſtreamers cut point- 


ing tawards the end, and there divided into two parts, 
hung out at the heads of maſts, &c. They are uſed ſome- 
times for ſhew, and for diſtinQion of ſquadrons, &c. 

PENDANT, pennant, is a ſhoxt rope, which at one end 
is faſtened to the head of the maſt, yard, or clue of the 
fail, and at the ather end hath a block and ſhiver, to 
receive ſome running rope into. | : 

PENDENT'IVE, in architecture, the whole bady of 
a vault ſuſpended gut of the perpendicular of the wall, 
and bearing againſt the arboutants. 

This is uſually of brick, or ſoft ſtone ; but care muſt 
be taken, that the joints of the maſonry. be always laig 
level, and in right lines proceding from the ſweep whence 
the rife is taken, The joints too muſt be made as ſmall 
as poſſible, to ſave the neceſſity of filling them up with 
flips of wood, or ng much mortar. 

PENDULOUS, hanging down,; a name which bo- 
taniſts give to thoſe heads of flowers that hang downwards, 
their ſtalks not being able to ſuſtain them upright, _ 

PENDULUM, in mechanicks, any heavy body ſo 
ſuſpended, as that it may vibrate backwards and for- 
wards, abont ſome fixed point, by the force of gravity. 

A pendulum is any body, as B (plate LXII. /g. 4.) 
ſuſpended upon, and moving about a point A as a centre. 
The nature of a pendulum conſiſts in the following parti- 
culars : 1. The times of the vibrations of a pendulum, 
in very ſmall arches, are all equal. 2, The velocity of 
the bob, in the loweſt point, will be nearly as the length 
of the chord of the arch which it deſcribes in the deſcent. 
3. The times of vibration in different pendulums, AB, 
AC, are as the ſquare roots of their lengths, 4. The 
time of one vibration is to the time of the. deſcent, 
through half the length of the pendulum, as the circum- 
ference of a circle to its diameter. 5. Whence the length 
of a pendulum, vibrating ſeconds, will be found 39 
inches nearly; and of one half ſecond pendulum nine, © 
inches. 6. An uniform homogeneous body B G (plate 
EXII. fg. 3.) as a rod, ſtaff, &c, which is one-third 
part longer than a pendulum A D, will vibrate in the 
ſame time with it. | 


; 


as it is uſed in clocks, and ſuch-like machines. By this 
inſtrument alſo we can meaſure the diſtance of a ſhip, by 
meaſuring the interval of time between the fire and the 
ſound of the gun; alſo the 


ning and thunder. Thus, ſyppoſe between the light- 
ning and thunder we number 10 ſeconds; then, becauſe 


ſound paſſes through 1142 feet in one ſecond. - | 
the * of the cloud A, 8 


4 che oſſa pubis. 8 as 
Ver. II. No. 55 4 er e, | 


he hog any room, or other object, may be mea- 


PENANCE, a puniſhment, either voluntary or im- 


PENDANT, an ornament hanging at the ear, fre- 


From theſe properties of the pendulum we may diſcern 
its yſe 2s an unjverſal chronometer, or regulator of time, 


| diftance of a cloud, by num : 
bering the ſeconds, or ha ſeconds, between the li t. 


quay to 11420 feet. Again, 
7 ſured - 
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and therefore will correct each other. For, by what we 


fred by. 2 pendulum vibrating from the top thereof. 
Thus, ſuppoſe à pendulum from the height of a room 
vibrates once in three ſeconds; then fay, as 1 is to the 


ſquare of 3, viz. , ſo is 29,2 to-352,8 feet, the height 


required. Laftly, by the pendulum we diſeover the dif- 
ferent force of gravity on diverſe parts of the earth's ſur- 
face, and thence the true figure of the earth. | 

The greateſt inconvenience attending this moſt uſeful 


ſactions, No. 392. 


P'E N 


may fer 4 further account in the Philoſophical Tin. 
It is what is now called Mr. Gri.. 


ham's quickfilver pendulum. 1 
But beſides the irregularities ariſing from heat and cold 
pendulum-clocks are liable to others from friction 200 


koulneſs; to obviate which, Mr. Harriſon has fey 
excellent contrivances, whereby his clocks are almoſt 


. 


entirely free from friction, and never need be Cleaned 


inſtrument is, that it is conſtantly liable to an alteration þ See Fu 1c 710N. 
df,its length, from the effects of heat and cold, dons PENETRATION, Penetratio, the act whereby gy, 


very ſenſibly expand and contract all metalline bodies. thing acts upon another, or takes up the place ale, 
When pendulums were firſt applied to clocks, they] poſſeſſed by another. 5 15 J 


were made very ſhort; and the arches of the cirele being 


i 


large, the time of vibration through different arches could 


PENGUIN. in ornithology, the name of a ſea-bir] 
common on the coaſts of America; eſpecially about the 


not in that caſe be equal; to effect which, the pendulum fbanksof Newfoundland. and the iſlands about the Streipht, 


was contrived to vibrate. in the arch of a cycloid. 
From what has been faid under the article Cycrov, 


of Magellan. It has eight furrows on the beak, and white 


ſpots before the eye; is a very fingular bird, and about 


t appears that if AC („g. 5.) be the length of a pendu- the ſize of a gooſe. 


lum ſo diſpoſed as to vibrate” between the two ſemicy- 


3 


I 


PENINSULA, in geography, a portion or extent of 


cloids AD and AL, the bob will deſcribe in its motion land, joining to the continent by a narrow neck, or 


the cyclod DCL. The properties of which motion 
will now eafily appear: for, with reſpect to the velocity 
acquired by deſcending through any arch RC or BC, 
it is always as O which: is as the chord SC=: RC; 
conſequently the velocity at C is every where as the ſpace 
paſſed through, or as the arch. of the cycloid deſcribed 
in the deſcent. | 


But ſince it is always S T V, in all kinds of mo- 


tion; if in any caſe 8 be as V, it is evident T muſt be 
2 given quantity, or always the ſame, That is, when 
the ſpaces (8, 6, ) are as the velocities (V, v,) the times 
(T, t,) will be always equal; and, therefore, all the 
arches of a cycloid, great or ſmall, are deſcribed in equal 
times. Alſo the time of vibration in the cycloid is to 
the time of deſcent through half its length, as the cir- 
cumference of a circle to its diameter. 

In all that has been hitherto ſaid, the power of gravity 
has been ſuppoſed conſtantly the ſame. But, if the ſaid 
power varies, the lengths of pendulums muſt vary in the 
fame proportion, in order that they may vibrate in equal 
times; for we have ſhewn, that the ratio of the times of 
vibration and deſcent through half the lengths is given, | 
and conſequently the times of vibration and deſcent 
through the whole length is given: but the times of vi- 
brations are ſuppoſed equal, therefore the times of deſcent 
through the lengths of the pendulum are equal. But 
bodies deſcending through unequal ſpaces, in equal times, 
are impelled by powers that are as the ſpaces deſcribed, 
that is, the powers of gravity are as the lengths of the 
pendulums. 

The greateſt inconvenience attending tlris moſt uſeful 
inſtrument is, that it is conſtantly liable to an akeration 
of its length, from the effects of heat and cold, which 
very ſenſibly expand and contract all metalline bodies. 

To remedy this inconvenience, the common method 
is by applying the bob of the pendulum with a ſcrew, fo 
that it may at any time be made longer or ſhorter, accord- 
ing as the bob is ſcrewed upwards or downwards, and 
thereby the times of its vibrations kept always the ſame. 

Again, if a glaſs or metalline tube, uniform through- 
out, filled with quickſilver, and 58.8 inches long, were 
applied to a clock, it would vibrate ſeconds 39.2 2 f of 
58.8, and ſuch a pendulum admits of a twofold expanſion 


2 


and contraction, viz. one of the metal, and the other of, 


the mercury, and this will be at the ſam? time contrary, | 


have ſhewn, the metal will extend in length with heat, 
and fo the pendulum will vibrate flower on that account. 
The mercury alſo will expand with heat, and fince by 
this expanſion it muſt extend the length of the column 


| 


upward, and conſequently raiſe'the centre of oſcillation; 


fo that, by this means, its diſtance from the point of ſuſ- 
penſion will be ſhortened, and therefore the" pendulum 
on this account will vibrate quicker: wherefore, if the 
circumſtances of the tube and mercury are ſkilfully ad- 
juſted, the time of the clock might, by this means, for a 


* 


2 


iſthmus; the reſt being encompaſſed with water. 
PENTS, in anatomy, the primary organ of generation 
in man; being called alſo mentula, virgo, priapus, and 
by a multitude of other names. 
PENITENCE, Penitentia, propetly ſigniſies the ſame 
with repentance; but is alſo uſed for the diſcipline, or 
puniſhment, more uſually called penance. 

PENITENTS, an appellation. given to certain fa. 
ternities of penitents, diftinguiſhed by the different ſhape 
and colour of their habit. n 


PENNON, or PENON, a kind of ſtandard. with 3 


long tail, anciently belonging to a ſimple gentleman. lt 
is oppoſed to the banner, which was ſquare. 

PENNY, -an ancient filver coin, which, though noy 
little uſed, was the only one current among our Saxon 
anceſtors. See Coin. | 

Penny-EAaRrTH, in agriculture, . denotes a hard 
loamy, or ſandy earth, with a large portion of ſea-ſhells 
intermixed with it. 8 

PENNY ROYAL, Pulegium, in botany, a plant having 
a perennial, creeping, fibrous root, with ſquare ſtalls, 
ſome of which grow upright, and others creep on the 
ground, putting out roots at every joint, whereby it 
ſpreads and propagates very faſt ; the leaves are oval, and 
come out from the joints of the ſtalks in pairs, oppoſite; 
their ſmell is agreeable, but ſtrong, and the taſte is hot: 
the flowers proceed from juſt above the leaves at each 
joint, and are diſpoſed in whorles; they are of a pale 
purple, ſniall, and helmet-fhaped on the upper lip, but 
cut into three unequal ſegments on the lower one; they 
are ſucceeded by four ſmall ſeeds, placed in the bottom 
of the cup. It flowers in July and Auguſt, at which 
time it ſhould be gathered for uſe. 

This plant is of a very ſubtile and penetrating nature, 
and is therefore aperitive, diſcutient, and .carminative; 
it is an excellent pectoral, and given with great ſuccel 
in aſthmas, and all difficulties of breathing; ſome libe. 


wiſe recommend its application outwardly, in pains of 


the head; a diſtilled water of this plant, and alſo an oll, 


is kept in the ſhops for medicinal uſes. 


PENNY-WEIGHT, a troy- weight, containing 24 
grains, each of which is equal in weight to a gran © 
wheat, gathered out of the middle of the ear, and ue 
dried. See WEIGORRTr. | . 

PENSION, a ſum of money paid annually for ſer⸗ 
vices or conſiderations already paſt. 5 1 

PENSIONARY, or Pzxs10NER, a perſon who 8 
an appointment, or yearly ſum, payable during lit, 
way of acknowledgment, charged on the eſtate 0 
prince, company, or particular-perſon. _ che fit 
rand PEN SIONARx, an appellation given to R's 
miniſter of the ſtates of Holland. | ; acy 
PENSION AR, is alſo the firſt miniſter of the regenc) 
of each city in Holland. 125 ho re- 
- PENSIONER, in general, denotes a perſon WH¹. 
ceives a penſion, yearly ſalary, or allowance. cerving 9 


'PEN'TSTOCK, a fluice, or flood-gate, 


long courſe of time, continue the ſame,” without any 
„ „„ TIER 5 

This is the invention of the late ingenious Mr. Gra- 
ham, in the year 1721, who made a clock of this ſort, | 
and compared it with one of the beſt of the common fort} 
for three years together, and found the errors of the for- 
mer but about + part of the latter; of which the reader 


% 


the like. See SLUTCE. 


C 0 
retain or let go, at pleaſure; the water of a mill-pon 


PPENT ACHORD, an ancient muſical in nec 
with five ſtrings, whence the name. The noe. of 
of bullocks leather, and firuck with a plectrume .. 
goats-horn. N TY: 2 164 PEN TI. 


> __ 


cal inſtrument, 
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pENTACROSTICK, in poetry, a ſet of verſes. ſo 
diſpoſed as that there are always five acroſticks of the 
— name, in five diviſions of each verſe. See the ar- 
| STE. . 
EN TAGON, in geometry,. a figure of five ſides 
and five angles. In fortification, pentagon denotes a| 
fort with five baſtions | Wh 

PENTRAGRAPH, or PARALLELOGRAM, anin- 
frument whereby defigns of any kind may be copied in 


N 


what proportion you pleaſe, without being {killed in 


drawing. 


PENTAMETER, in ancient poetry, a kind of verſe 
conſiſting of five feet, or metres; whence the name. 
The two firſt feet may be either dactyls or ſpondees, at 
pleaſure ; the third is always a ſpondee, and the two laſt 


anapeſts. 


PER 
in ſpikes, cloſely covered, with very ſmall apetalous 
flowers without filaments ; the antheræ are two in num- 
ber, of a roundiſh form, and oppoſite to the root of the 


germen, which is large and oval, and crowned with a 


triple prickly ſtigma: the fruit is a roundiſh unilocular 
berry, containing one globoſe ſeed, which is green at 


firſt, and red when ripe, but in drying they grow black 


and wrinkled. It comes from Malabar, Java, Sumatra, 
is of common and general uſe, and is every where em- 
ployed as a ſpice to create an appetite, and help digeſtion. 
Another ſort of pepper, called long pepper, is an up- 
right. dried fruit, about an inch, or an inch and a half 
long; it is oblong, round, cylindraceous, and, as it 
were, ſtreaked with ſpiral lines, with tubercles placed in 
the form of a net; within it is divided into ſeveral ſmall 


PENTANDRIA, the name of the fifth claſs. in th cells, containing each a ſmall round ſeed, blackiſh with+ 
Linnæan ſyſtem of botany ; it comprehends all thoſe out, but whitiſh within, with an acrid, hot, bitteriſh 
lants whoſe flowers are hermaphrodite ; each contain- taſte : long pepper is commonly pickled, and is in high 


ing five ſtamina, or male parts of generation. To this feſteem among ſome. 


claſs belong the vine, gooſeberry, currant, primroſe, bo- 
rage, nightſhade, flax, with many other genera. / | 

PENTAPETALOUS, an appellation given to 
flowers that conſiſtof five petals or leaves. 

PENTAPETES, in botany, a genus of plants, 
whoſe flower hath five oblong patent petals, and fifteen 
linear ſtamina, joined in a tube at their baſe, five of which 
are larger, coloured, and caſtrated ; the antherz of the 
others are oblong and erect: the fruit is an ovate ligneous 
capſule, with five cells, containing a number of oblong 
compreſſed feeds. To. 1 

There is but one known ſpecies belonging to this ge- 
nus, which is a native of India; the flowers are of a 
fine ſcarlet, and with us they blow from July to Septem- 
ber, in ſucceſſion: the whole plant is annual, and raiſed 
from ſeeds on a hot-bed 1n the ſpring. 


PEN TASTICH, in poetry, a ſtanza, or diviſion of| 


a poem, conſiſting of five verſes ; whence the name. 
PENTASTY LE, in architecture, a building wherein 
there are five rows of columns. See COLUMN. - 
PENTATEUCH, an appellation given to the firſt 
five books of the Old Teſtament, viz. Geneſis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy. _ 
PENTECOST, a ſolemn feſtival of the Jews, ſo 
called becauſe it was celebrated on the 5oth day after 
the 16th of the month Niſan, which was the ſecond 
day of the paſſover. The feaſt of Pentecoſt was inſti- 
tuted in memory of the law's being given on the goth 
day after the Iſraelites came out of Egypt. It was on the 
feaſt of Pentecoſt that the Holy Ghoſt miraculouſly de- 
ſcended on the apoſtles. See WHITSUNDAY. 
PENTHEMIMERIS, in ancient poetry, a part of a 
verſe conſiſting of two feet and a long ſyllable. 
PENULTIMA, or PENULTIMATE SYLLABLE, in 
grammar, denotes the laſt ſyllable but one of a word; 
and hence the ante-penultimate ſyllable is the laſt but 
two, or that immediately before the penultima. _ 
PEN UMBRA, in aſtronemy, a partial ſhade obſerved 
between the perfect ſhadow and the full light in an eclipſe. 
It ariſes from the magnitude of the ſun's body; for were 
he only a luminous point, the ſhadow would be all per- 
fect: but by reaſon of the diameter of the ſun, it hap- 
E that a place which is not illuminated by the whole 
ody of the ſun, does yet receive rays from a part thereof. 
See ECLIPSE. , 
PEONY, in botany. See P&ONIA. 
PEPA SMUS, in medicine, denotes the digeſting and 
concocting of morbid humours. | 
PEPASTICK, or PzpTick, in phyſick, are medi- 
caments of the confiſtence of an emplaiſter, for bringing 
umours to a head, and diſpoſing them to maturation. 
PEPO, the PoMyp1on, in botany, is comprehended 
Jy Nnzus among the cucurbita. See CUCURBITA. 
c EPPER, Piper, in botany, a ſhrub, whoſe root is 
mall, fibrous, tough, and blackiſh, from which ariſe 
many ſhoots that are tough, flexible, green, and woody, 
wy on the ground, unleſs propped up; they have ſe- 
: ral knots or joints, at each of which the leaves are al- 
ernately diſpoſed ; theſe are of a roundiſh form, two or 
ree inches broad, and four long, terminating in points ; 


It is very good for cold phlegma- 
tick conſtitutions. | | 7 


When the rind of black pepper is taken off, it appears 


white, and is the only ſort brought to us by the name of 
white pepper, though ſome botanical authors give us an 


ever, there is ſaid to be no difference between the plants 
that produce them, except in the colour of the fruit: it 
is now very rare, and only to be found in certain places 
of Malabar and Malacca. They have all much the ſame 
virtues, for they heat, dry, attenuate, reſolve, open 
and ſtrengthen relaxed fibres of the viſcera, and by ex- 
citing an oſcillation therein, refreſh. the. ſpirits, , divide 
groſs humours, and increaſe the circulation of the blood, 
In the E. Indies they have a way of preſerving the com- 
mon and long pepper in vinegar, and eating them after- 
wards at meals. | os 


PRPPER-MiN T, in botany. See MIN T. | 
PERAMBULATOR, in ſurveying, an inſtrument 
for meaſuring diſtances, called alſo pedometer, way- 
wiſer, and ſurveying-wheel. Ty | 0 
It conſiſts of a wheel, A A, (plate LXII. fig. 6.) two 
feet ſeven inches and a half in diameter; conſequently, 
half a pole, or eight feet three inches in circumference. 
On one end of the axis is a nut, three quarters of an inch 
in diameter, and divided into eight teeth; which, upon 
moving the wheel round, fall into the teeth of another 
nut O (fg. 7.) fixed on one end of an iron rod Q, and 
this turns the rod once round, in tlie time the wheel 
makes one revolution. This rod, lying along a groove 
in the fide of the carriage of tlie inſtrument, has at its 
other end a ſquare hole, into which is fitted the end h of 
a ſmall cylinder P. This cylinder is diſpoſed under the 
dial-plate of a movement, at the end of the carriage B, 
fg. 6.) in ſuch a manner as to be moveable about its 
axis; its end à is cut into a perpetual ſcrew, which fall- 
ing into the 32 teeth of a wheel perpendicular thereto, 
upon driving the inſtrument forward, that wheel makes 
a revolution each 16th pole. On the axis of this wheel 
is a pinion with 6 teeth, which, falling into the teeth of 
ahother wheel of 60 teeth, carries it round every 160th 
pole, or half a mile. 2 
This laſt wheel, carrying a hand or index round with 


divided into 160 parts, correſponding to the 160 poles, 
points out the number of poles paſſed over. Again, on 
the axis of this laſt wheel is a pinion, containing 20 teeth, 
which, falling into the teeth of a third wheel, which hatli 
40 teeth, drives it once round in 320 poles, or a mile. 
On the axis of this wheel is a pinion of 12 teeth, which, 
falling into the teeth of the fourth wheel, having 72 teeth, 
drives it once round in 12 miles, ug 
This fourth wheel, carrying another index over the 
inner limb of the dial-plate, divided into 12 for miles; 
and cach mile ſubdivided into halves, quarters, and fur- 
longs, ſerves to regiſter the revolutions of the other hand, 
and to keep account of the half miles and miles paſſed 
over as far as 12 miles. 8 $435 
The uſe of this inſtrument is obvious from its con- 
ſtruction. Its proper office is in the ſurveying of roads 
and Jarge diſtances, where a great deal of expedition, 


"© texture is thick and firm, and on the upper part they 
ae of a ſhining duſky green, but beneath of light 


Sreen, and have ſhort thick pedicles: the flowers grow 


* "- 


and not much accuracy, is required. It is evident, that 


and other parts of the E. Indies. This kind of pepper 


account of a ſpecies, whoſe fruit is naturally white; how- 


Jamaica PEPPER, Pimenta, in botany. See P I MEN TA. 


it over the diviſions of a dial-plate, whoſe outer limb is 


driving it along, and obſerving the hands, has the ſame 
N . 6 effect 
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effect as dragging the Chain, and taking account of the 
chains and links. | | : þ : 

Its advantages are its handinefs and expedition; its 
contrivance is ſuch, that it may be fitted to the whee 
of a coach, in which ſtate it performs its office, and 
meaſures the road without any trouble at all. 
PER ARSIN ET Tresin, in muſick; the former 
denotes when a ſong, counter- point, fugue, &c. afcend 
in the notes from grave to acute; and per theſin, when 
the notes deſcend from acute to grave. | 

PERCEPTION, Perceptio, in philoſophy, the act 
of apprehending a thing, or that ſimple idea which we 
conceive of a thing, without making any affirmation or 
negation. If that idea exhibit any image to the mind, 
it is called imagination. The faculty of perception con- 
ſtitutes what we call the underſtanding. 

It may be obſerved, that the ideas we receive by per- 
ception, are often altered by the judgment, without our 
taking any notice of it, ſo that we take that for the per- 
ception of our ſenſes, which is but an idea formed by 
the judgment. The faculty of perception ſeems to be 
that which puts the diſtinction between the animate and 
inanimate parts of the creation. 

PERCH, PoLE, or Ron, Pertica, Catena, Funis, 
Decempeda, a long meafure much uſed in ſurveying and 
meaſuring of land, being 10 feet long. 

Our ſtatute perch contains 16 feet and a half; and for 
coppice- woods, &c. 18 feet. Forty ſquare perches make 
a rood, and 160 an acre. | 

The perch, in Staffordſhire, is 24 feet. In the foreſt 
of Sherwood 21, the foot there being 18 inches. In 
Herefordſhire, a perch of walling is 16 feet and a half; a 
perch of ditching 21 feet, &c. In France, the perch is 
from 18 to 27 of their feet. | —- 

PERCHANT, among fowlers, a decoy-bird which 
1s faſtened by the foot, and flutters about the place to 
draw other birds to it. 


PERCUSSION, in phyſicks, the impreſſion a body 


makes in falling or ſtriking upon another, or the ſhock 
of two moving bodies; and it 1s either dire& or ob- 
lique. | | : 
TDirer PERCUSSION, is where the impulſe is given 
in the direction of a right line perpendicular to the point 
of contact. | 
Oblique PERCUSSION, when it is given in the direc- 
tion of a line oblique to the point of contact. For the 
nature of percuſhon in bodies elaſtick and non-elaſtick, 
ſee MoT1oNn. | 
Centre of PERCUSSION, that point wherein the ſhock 
of the percutient bodies is the greateſt ;: being the ſame 
with the centre of oſcillation, if the percutient body 
revolve round a fixed axis. If the motion be parallel 
and with the ſame velocity, the centre of percuſſion is the 
{ame with the centre of gravity. 1 8 
PER DOE, in war, denotes the forlorn hope; and to 
lie perdue, is to lie flat and cloſely in wait. 
 PEREMPTORY, in law, denotes whatever is abſo- 
lute and final, not to be altered, renewed, or reſtrained. 
PERENNIAL, in botany, is applied to ſuch plants 
whoſe roots will endure many years. There are two 
kinds of perennials ; the one retain their leaves all winter, 
called evergreens; the other caſt them, called deciduous 
or perdefols. | 
PERFECT, denotes that which wants nothing requi- 


fite to its nature and kind. 


PERFECT, in arithmetick, is applied to ſuch a num- | 


ber, all whoſe aliquot parts, added together, make the 
ſame number with that whereof they are ſuch parts, as 
6, 28, &c. N 
PERFECT, in grammar, a preter or preter- perfect 
tenſe, is an inflection marking a time perfectly paſt, as, 
I have ſeen; pluſquam perfect expreſſes a time more than 
perfectly paſt, as, I had ſeen. | 
PERFECT, in muſick, denotes ſomething that ſatisfies 
the mind and ear. The word perfect, when joined with 
mode and time, uſually expreſſes, among the ancients, 
triple time or meaſure, in oppoſition to double time, 
which they called imperfect. 1 
PERFECTION, the ſtate or quality of a thing per- 
fe@t; which is of divers kinds, phyſical, moral, and 
metaphyſical. ELIT 785 „ 
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{ ſolar year: it is an improvement on the Metoni 


Moral PER TEC TTORN, an eminent degree of virtu: 0 
moral goodnels. | 

PERFIDIA, in mufick, denotes 
doing always the ſame thing, contin 
tion, and the ſame figures of notes. 
_-PERFUME, an agreeable artificial odour ſtriking the 
organ of ſmelling, that conſiſts of odoriferous herh; and 
aromaticks. | 13 | | 

PERFUMES, ee, in pharmacy, &c. 
medicines compoſed of certain powders and gu 
when thrown on the coals, produce a ſmoke 
ſeveral diſeaſes. RES 

PERIAN THIUM, Perianthæum, empalement or ca 
lyx, in botany, the little green leaves that compaſs the 
bottom of flowers. It ſerves as a ſupport and feeurity 
to the other parts of the flower. | 2 

PERIAPTON, Periamma, the ſame with amulet 
which, when tied about the neck, is ſuppoſed to prevent 
or cure diſeaſes. : | a 

PERICARDIARY, is applied to worms generated in 
the pericardium or capſule of the heart; which M. And 
makes one of the 12 kinds produced in the human body, 

PERICARDIUM, in anatomy, a membranous cap- 
ſula that includes the heart. See HEART. 

PERICARPIA,. Epicarpia, in phyſick, any topical 
medicines applied to the carpus or wriſt. 

PERICARPIUM, Pericarpus, in botany, any mem- 
brane, huſk, &c. that ſurrounds the fruit of vegetables, 

* PERICHORUS, in antiquity, denoted ſuch obſcure 
games among the Greeks, as were not conſecrated to any 
of the gods. | 

PERICRANIUM, in anatomy, a thick membrang 
that covers the outſide of the ſkull. See Cr antiu. 

PERIDROME, Peridromys, in the ancient archi- 
tecture, the ſpace or iſle in a periptere between the 
columns and the wall, which, according te Saliafius, 
ſerved among the Greeks for walking. | 

PERIGAUM, or PERIGEE, in aſtronomy, that 
point in the ſun's or moon's orbit, wherein they are 
their leaſt diſtance from the earth; and ſo ſtands oppoſed 
to apogee. 

PERIGEE, in the ancient aſtronomy, a point ina 
planet's orbit, wherein the centre of its epicycle is at tir 
leaſt diſtance from the earth. 

PERIHELIUM, in aſtronomy, that point of the 
orbit of a planet or comet, wherein it is at its leaſt dif- 
tance from the ſun. It ſtands oppoſed to aphelium; the 
ancient aſtronomers uſed perigzum inſtead of it, as plac- 
ing the earth in the centre. 8 | 

PERIMETER, in geometry, the extent that bounds 
any figure or body, The perimeters of figures or fur- 
faces are lines ; thoſe of bodies are ſurfaces. In circular 
figures, &c. we uſe circumference or periphery inſtead of 
perimeter. | | | 1. 

PERINAEUM, Perineum, in anatomy, the ſpace be- 
twixt the anus and parts of generation, divided into te 
equal lateral parts, by a very diſtin& line, which is longer 
in males than females. This part is ſubject to laceration 
in difficult births, and in this part the puncture of ths 
perinæum is performed. | EE 

PERINDE VALERE, in the canon law, a diſpenſa- 
tion granted a clerk, who being legally incapable of 3 
benefice, &c. is, de facto, admitted thereby to it. a 

PERIOC HA, an argument indicating the ſym 919 
diſcourſe. | 1 

PERIOD, Periodus, in aſtronomy, the time 2 ſtar ol 
planet takes in making à revolution, or the duration © 
its courſe till it return to the ſame point of the heavens: 1 

The earth's period is 365 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes; 
that of the moon 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes. * 
There is a wonderful harmony between the 24125 
of the planets from the ſun and the periods roun : - 
the ſquares of the periodick times being ever propori! 
to the cubes of their mean diſtances from the ſun. 17 

PER 10D, in chronology, an epocha or in 8 na- 
time by which the years are accounted in differen 
tions and on different occaſions. _ „ --earninf 

The Calippick PER Op, a ſeries of 76 years te 
2 . l the new 
in a perpetual circle ; which, when elapſed, of the 
full moons are ſuppoſed to return to the ſame 10 of 19. 


thenian, 


an affectation 
uing the ſame my. 


are topicy] 
ms, Which, 
ſalutary in 


Phyfical or natural PERFECTION, is that whereby a 
thing has all its powers, and thoſe in their full yigour, 
is 8 | YEE 


years, which proving inaccurate, Calippus, the / 


Hippardhw's 


* 


2. 23 
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PER 


Hipparchus's PERIOD, a ſeries of 304 ſolar years peri-|reſult, at leaſt the effect of the foregoing actions, or 


e lame day of the ſolar year, according to Hippar- 
pry wa; Period ariſes by multiplying the Calippick 
eriod by 4. Hipparchus aſſumed the quantity of the 
ſolar year to be 30 5* Fü 55, 12”: and hence concluded, 
that in 104 years, Calippus's period would err a whole 
day; he therefore multiplied the period by 4, and, from 
the product, caſt away a whole day; but, notwithſtanding 
this, the new and full moons are ſometimes anticipated 
14 80 29 29 20. A 
Ju han PERIOD, a ſeries of 7980 Julian years, ariſing 
by the multiplication of the cycles of the moon, fun, and 
indictions into one another. | 
Metonich PxRIOD. See CYCLE of the Moon. 
\f;rian PERIOD, an interval of 532 Julian years, 
which, when elapſed, the new and full moons return to 


the fame day, according to Victorinus or Victorius, who 


lived in the time of pope Hilary. Some aſcribe it to 
Dionyſius Exiguus, and give it his name. 

[t is produced by multiplying the lunar cycle 19 by 
the ſolar cycle 18. But neither does this reſtore the new 
and full moons to the ſame day by 1® 19" 58' 59, 40“. 
 Per1oD, in grammar, a little compals ot diſcourſe, 
containing a perfect ſentence or ſenſe, diſtinguiſhed at 
the end by a full ſtop (.) and its ſeveral members marked 
by commas, colons, &c. 5 | 

'P&r10D, in numbers, a diſtinction made by a point 
or comma after every fixth place, and is uſed in nume- 
ration, the more readily to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral figures. 

Praion, Periodus, in medicine, the time between the 
acceſs of one fit or paroxyſm and that of the next, in- 
cluding the entire exacerbation, decline, and intermiſſion 
or remiſſion. Theſe are frequently very regular in fe- 
vers; but, in chronical diſorders, more irregular. Hence 
luch diſeaſes are called periodical. - | 

PERIODICK, or PERTIODICAL, ſomething that 
ti minates in or comprizes a period. 5 

PERIODICAL HAon ib, the ſpace of time in which the 
moon returns to the ſame point of the zodiack, wherein 
ſhe was, when ſhe left the ſun. 3 

PERIODICAL Diſeaſes; ſee PERI OD, in medicine. 

PPRIODIM Ek, in grammar, is applied to a ſtyle that 
conſiſts of juſt and artful periods. | 

PERTOECT, in geography, ſuch inhabitants of the 
globe as have the ſame latitudes, but oppoſite longitudes ; 
or live under the ſame parallel and the ſame meridian, 
but in different ſemi- cireles of that meridian, or oppoſite 
points of the parallel. "Theſe have the fame common 
leaſons throughout the year, and the ſame phenomena 
of the heavenly bodies, but their hours are oppoſite; for 
with the one, when it is mid-day, with the other it is 
mid-night. | TS : 

PERIOPHTHALMIUM, in natural hiftory, a thin 
lein which birds can draw over their eyes, to defend them 
without ſhutting their eye-lids : it is the ſame with the 
nictitating membrane. 1 

PERIOSTEUM, Perioſtium, in anatomy, the fine 
ſenſible membrane that invelopes the bones. See BONE. 

PERIPATETICK Philoſophy, the ſyſtem taught by 
i riſtotle, and maintained by his followers the Peripa- 
eticks. | 
4 LRIPATETICKS, Peripatetics, Ariſtatelians, a ſect of 
Philoſophers, the followers of Ariſtotle, or maintainers of 
e peripatetick philoſophy. The greateſt and beſt part of 

riltotle's philoſophy he borrowed from his maſter Plato. 
145 ſtotle's philoſophy preſerved itſelf in puris natura- 
. Is time, till the beginning of the XIIIth century, 
of Þ, 5 gan to be new modelled. A reformed ſyſtem 
in the 5 ateticifim Was firſt introduced into the ſchools 
88 ol 2 ot Paris; from whence it ſoon ſpread 
* 5 zurope, and has ſubſiſted to this day under 
may þ ot ſchool philoſophy, and the retainers thereto 

be denominated reformed Peripateticks. Out of 


le ps : ; 
le have | prung at ſeveral times, the Thomiſts, Scotiſts, 
and N om 


maliſts. | | 
taſtro IPETIA, in the drama, coincides with the ca- 
_ knie or unravelling; being properly the change of 
cipal ition, whether happy or unhappy, which the prin- 
Shs ons undergo, ariſing from ſome diſcovery or in- 
* RD gives a ew turn do the action. ü 
anden qualities of tlie peripetia are, that it be probable 


<celary; in ord b 
Vor. II. Va "_— to winch, it muſt be the natural 


odically returning and reſtoring the new and full moons ſubject .. 


Sometimes the peripetia is occaſioned without any diſ- 
covery, as in the Antigone of Sophocles, where the 
change in Creon's fortune is produced by the effect of 
his own obſtinacy ; and ſometimes by a mere change 
of the will, which, though the leaſt artful, yet Mr. 
Dryden obſerves, may be ſo managed as to become ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. 3 hob? 
Theſe two caſes Ariſtotle calls ſimple peripetias, the 
change in theſe conſiſting in a paſſage out of trouble and 
action into tranquillity and reſt, ; 

PERIPHERY, in geometry, the circumference of a 
circle ellipſis, parabola, &c. 

Geometricians demonſtrate, that a circle is equal to a 
triangle, whoſe baſe is equal to the periphery, and alti- 


a ratio compounded of their peripheries and radii: but 
they are alſo in the duplicate ratio of their radii; there- 


radii: and ſince the periphery of one circle is to its 
radius, as the periphery of any other to its radius; the 


ratio of the periphery to the diameter is the ſame in all 
circles, which is uſually taken to be as 314 to 100 nearly. 


PERIPHRASTS, Circumlocutio, in rhetorick, a circuit 
of words much uſed by orators to avoid trite manners of 
expreſſion. We are frequently forced to have recourſe to 
it, to make things be conceived, which it is not proper 
to name; 1t being polite to ſuppreſs the names, and only 
intimate or deſign them. That no direct citations may 
be made, there muſt be a compaſs taken to inſinuate the 
authors, whoſe authority we borrow. 

PERIPNEUM ON, in medicine, an inflammation 
of the lungs, attended with a weight in the lungs, a diffi- 
culty of breathing, and an oppreſſion of the breaſt, with 
a purulent ſpitting, and a fever accompanied with a cough. 
When the inflammation affects both the lobes, and the 
whole body of the lungs, the caſe is deſperate. 

PERIPTERE, in the ancient archite&ure, a build- 
ing encompaſſed on the outſide with a ſeries of inſulated 
columns, forming a kind of portico all around ; ſuch 
were the portico of Pompey, the ſeptizon of Severus, 
and the baſilica of Antoninus. The peripteres were pro- 
perly temples, which had columns on all the four ſides, 
by which they were diſtinguiſhed from the proſtyle and 
amphiproſtyle, the laſt of which had no columns before, 
and the firſt none on the ſides. | 

M. Perault obſerves, that periptere, in the general 
ſenſe of the word, 1s the name of a genus, including all 
the ſpecies of temples, which have porticos of columns 
all around, whether the columns be diptere, or pſeudo- 
diptere, or ſimply periptere, which is a ſpecies that bears 
the name of a genus, and which has its columns diſtant 
from the wall, the breadth of an intercolumnation. 

PERISCII, in geography, the inhabitants of either 
frigid zone, between the polar circles and the poles ; 
where the ſun, when in the ſummer figns, moves only 
round about them, without ſetting, and conſequently 
their ſhadows, in the ſame day, turn to all the points of 
the horizon. | 


PERISKY TISM, in ancient ſurgery, an incifion 


Y 


acroſs to the other, penetrating to the bone of the cranium. 
PERISTALTICK, in medicine, a vermicular ſpon- 
taneous motion of the inteſtines, performed by the con- 


the fleſhy coats of the inteſtines are compoſed ; by means 
whereof the chyle is driven into the orifices of the lacteal 
veins, and the faces are protruded towards the anus. 
When this motion comes to be depraved, and its di- 
rection changed, ſo as to proceed from below upwards, 


it produces what is called the iliack paſſion. See ILI Ack 
Pass10N. 


PERISTAPHYLINUS, in anatomy, a name which 
ſome give to a muſcle of the uvula, more properly deno- 
minated pterygoſtaphylinus. See the article PrRR & 


PERISTYLE, in ancient architecture, a building 
was the hypæthre temple of Vitruvius, and ſuch are now 
Cloiſters of religious. ; 


PRERIST VIE is alſo uſed b modern writers for a range 
Cc e | | 1 tak > -* "p 


tude to the radius: hence it follows, that circles are in 


fore, the peripheries of circles are to each other as their 


made under the coronal ſuture, reaching from one temple - 


traction of the ſingular and longitudinal fibres, of which 


GOSTAPHYLINUS. | 7 
encompaſſed with a row of columns on the inſide : ſuch 


ſome baſilicas in Rome, ſeveral palaces in Italy, and moſt _ 
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tween the two motions of the heart, viz. that of the ſyſtole, 


moveable with it about an axis. See Ax Is in Peritrochio. 


judged to be perjury in them. 


fine, impriſonment, pillory, tranſportation, &c. 


change of one bencfice for another. 


hort. | 


were ſeveral orators to ſpeak for the ſame perſon, the pe- 
roration was reſerved to Cicero; and he ſubjoins that, 
if he excelled therein, it was not owing to genius, but 


and makes right and equal angles therewith. 


DB, and it will be the perpendicular, as was required. 
(. 8.) from any aſſigned point, as C. Upon the given 


PER 


of columns, either within or without a building: thus | po 


we ſay, the Corinthian periſtyle of the portal of the 
Louvre, &c. | 


PERISYSTOLE, in medicins; the interval of belt be- 


or contraction, and that of the diaſtole, or dilatation. 
PERI TON AZUM, in anatomy, is a thin, ſmooth, 
and lubricous membrane, inveſting the whole internal 
furface of the abdomen, and containing moſt of the viſ- 
cera of that part, as it were in a bag. 
PERITROCHIUM, in mechanicks, denotes a wheel, 


or circle, concentrick with the baſe of a cylinder, and 


PERI URL, in law, the crime of ſwearing falſely, 
where a lawful oath is adminiſtered by one in authority, 
in a matter relating to the iſſue or cauſe in queſtion, 
whether it be a perſon's own wilful act, or done by the 
ſubornation of others. . 

In order to make, an offence perjury, it muft appear 
to be wilful and deliberate, and not done through ſur- 
prize or inadvertency : it muſt be direct and poſitive, 
and not where a perſon ſwears as he thinks or believes : 
but in caſe a perſon ſwears to what he is 1gnorant of, 1t 
is a falſe oath, even though what he ſwears ſhould hap- 

en to be true; thus, a plaintiff cauſed two perſons to. 
{wear to the value of goods which they never ſaw, when, 
notwithſtanding they ſwore what was true, it was ad- 
At the common law, 
perjury, and the ſubornation of it, are puniſhable by 


PERMANENT, in general, ſomething that conti- 


PER 


point C deſcribe ſuch an arch of a cirele as will eros le 


given line AB in two points as at d and /; then h. 
the diſtance between thoſs two points 7 E 
Draw the right line C x, and it will be the perpendicy); 
required. I Rin 7 7 
PERPENDICULAR f a Parabola, is a right line cut. 
ting the parabola in the point in which any other nd 


line touches it, and is alſo itſelf perpendicular to that 


tangent. | | 
 PERPENDICULARITY of Plants, a curious phe. 
nomenon in natural hiſtory, firſt obſerved by M. Dor 
and publiſhed in an expreſs effay on the affectation 9 
| in ; | of 
perpendicularity obſervable in the ſtems of all Plants 


0 I 4 


| the roots of many, and even in the branches as much ;, 


poſhble. | 

M. Dodart ſuppoſes that the fibres of the ſtalks are of 
ſuch a nature, as that they contract by the heat of the 
ſun, and lengthen out by the moiſture of the earth; aud 
the contrary happens in the fibres of the roots. When 
then the plantule is inverted and the root a-top, the fibre; 
which compole one of the branches of the root, are not 
equally expoſed to the moiſture of the earth, and tj: 


lower part is more expoſed than the upper; the lower 
therefore muſt contract the moſt, which contraction! 
again promoted by the lengthening of the upper, whercon 
the ſun acts with the greateſt force, Conſequently, this 
branch of the root muſt recoil towards the earth, and 
inſinuating through its pores, get underneath the bulh 
&c. In a word, the earth attracts the root to itſelf, and 
the ſun contributes to its deſcent; and, on the contrary, 
the ſun attracts the ſtem, and the earth in ſome meaſure 


nues the ſame, whether in nature or ſituation, and other | ſends it towards the ſame. 


circumſtances : thus air, generated by fermentation, is 
faid to be permanent, becaule it continues te ſhew all the 
natural properties of common air. 

Thus allo thoſe cups of flowers are called permanent, 
which remain after the flower-leaves are fallen. 

PERMEABLE, a term applied to bodies of fo looſe 
and porous a ſtructure, as to let ſomething pals through 
them. x 

PERMUTATION, in commerce, the ſame with 


bartering, See BARTERING. 
In the canon law, permutation denotes the actual 


PERMUTAT ION of Quantilies, in algebra, the ſame 
with combination. | 
PERNANCY, in law, ſignifying taking or receiving, 
3s peculiarly applied to tithes taken in kind. 
PERONIO, a chiiblain. See CUILBLAIN. 


PERORATION, Peroratio, in rhetorick, the epilogue 


or laſt part of an action, wherein the orator urges what 
he had ſaid with more vehemence. It conſiſts of two 
parts, a recapitulation, and a moving of the paſſions. 
The paſſions to be raiſed in the peroration are various, 
according to tlie various kinds of orations. The qualities 
required in the peroration are, that it be vehement and 


The peroration was Cicero's maſter- piece; here that 
great orator not only ſet his judges and auditors on fire, 


but even ſeemed to burn himſelf, eſpecially when he was 
to raiſe commiſeration towards the accuſed, where, as he 


himſelf tells us, he frequently filled the forum with 
weeping and lamentation. He adds that, when there 


the grief he himſelf ſhewed. 

PERPENDICULAR, in geometry, a line falling 
directly on another line, ſo as to make equal angles on 
each ſide, called alſo a normal line. Thus the line 18 


{plate LXIV. fig. 6.) is perpendicular to the line K H, 
Js erect a PERPENDICULAR en 4 given Line, as A B 
from any affigned point as B (fig. 7.) Upon any point 
(taken at an adventure) out of the given line, as at C 
deſcribe ſuch a circle as will paſs through the point from 
whence the perpendicular muſt be raiſed, as at B (v1z. 
make C.B radius;) and, from the point where the circle 
cuts the given line as at A, draw the eircle's diameter 
AC D. Then from the point D draw the right line 


T0 let falla PERPENDICULAR on a given line, as AB 


, As to the ſtraightening of the ſtalks in the open at, 
he takes it to ariſe from the impreſſion of external cauſes, 
particularly the ſun and rain. Now both theſe cauſes in 
a certain ſtructure of the fibres tend equally to ſtraighten 
the part moſt expoſed; but what that ſtructure 1s, or 
whereon it depends, is ſtill a myſtery. 

M. de la Hire accounts for the perpendicularity thus: 
he imagines that the root draws a coarſer juice, and the 
png and its branches a faner and more volatile one. 
This difference of juices ſuppoſes larger pores in the 
roots than the ſtalk, &c. and a different contexture: in 
the little inviſible plant incloſed in the ſeed we may con- 
ceive a point of ſeparation, ſuch as that all on one fide 
ſhall be unfolded by the groſſer juices, and all on ths 
other by the more ſubtile. 

Suppoſe the plantule, when its parts begin to unfold, 
to be entirely inverted ; the juices which enter the root 
will ſtill be coarſeſt, and, when they have opened ths 
pores ſo as to admit juices of a determinate weight, 
thoſe juices, ſtill prefling the root, will drive it down” 
wards, and this the more, as the root is more enlarged; 
for the point of ſeparation being conceived as the fixed 
point of a lever, they will act by the longer arm. dt 
the ſame time the volatile juices having penetrated the 
ſtalk, will tend to give it a direction from below up, 
wards ; and thus is the little plant turned on its fixe 
point of ſeparation till it be perfectly erect. ” 
The plant thus erected, the ſtalk, we know, ſhou! 
continue to riſe perpendicularly ; for which M. Parent 
accounts thus : the nutritious juice being arrived at the 
extremity of a rifing ſtalk, if it evaporate, the weight 
the air will make it aſcend vertically; and, if it condes 
there, the weight of the air will give it the ſame 101 | 
tion ; the new drops of juice that ſucceed will _ 
{ſame direction; and as all together form the ſtalk, 18 
muſt of courſe be vertical, unleſs ſome particular . 
cumſtance intervene. 
| As to the branches, though they ſhould ev 
horizontally, yet they muſt raiſe themſelves 
the conſtant direction of the nutritious juice 
be accounted the regular direction of the branche , - 
all, and always, nearly make the ſame angle 9145 
{the ſtem and one another. b 
M. Aſtruc accounts for the perpendiculanty 0 « froM 
two principles: 1. That the nutritious Juice 5 That 
the circumference, and terminates in the pitt plique to 
fluids contained in tubes, either parallel %" the tubes 
the horizon, granulate on the lower part 9 
and not at all on the upper. 
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PERPETUAL, ſomething that alan 
laſts for ever. I . 


PER 


ru Motion, in mechanicks, a motion which 


PrRPE 
is ſupplied 
external cauſe. 


This famous problem has given riſe to an infinite 


* aumber of ſchemes, which have all proved equally abor- 


tive. What has given riſe to the belief of a perpetual 
motion is the following mechanical principle: | 
The momentums of the weight and power are as the 
uantities of matter in each multiplied by their reſpective 
celerities, and the celerities are as the diſtances from the 
centre of motion, and alſo as the ſpaces paſſed through 
in a perpendicular direction in the ſame time; it muſt 
follow that there will be an equilibrium between the 
weights, when they are to each other reeiprocally as the 
diſtances from the centre, or as the celerities of the mo- 
tions, or as the perpendicular aſcent or deſcent in the 
ſame time; and this univerſally in all mechanical powers 
whatever, which is therefore the fundamental prineiple 
of all mechanicks. The nature of this propoſition, not 
being underſtood by ſmatterers in mechanicks, gave them, 
occaſion to imagine the poſſibility of a perpetual motion 
from one part of it, which they did not ſee was utterly 
impoſſible from another part of it. 5 
ERPETUITY, in law, is when an eſtate is in- 
tended to be ſo ſettled in tail, &c. that it may not poſ- 
fibly be undone or made void. i 
PERQUISITE, in law, is any thing gotten by a 
man's own induſtry, or purchaſed with his money; in 
contradiſtinction to what deſcends to him, from his fa- 
ther or other anceſtors. | 
PERQUISITES of Courts, are the profits which ca- 
ſually accrue to the lord of the manor from his courts- 
baron, by fines for copyholds, eſcheats, heriots, amerce- 
ments, &c. | 
PERRON, in architecture, the ſteps in the front of 
a building, raiſed before the doors of great houſes, and 
leading to the firſt ſtory, when raiſed above the level of 
the ground. | | 
PERRY, a drink made of pears in the ſame manner 
as cyder is made from apples. See CYDER. 
PER SEA, Avocado-pear, in botany, an evergreen 


tree, which grows to the height of 3o feet, and upwards ; |. 


the trunk is large, ſmooth, and of an aſh colour; the 
branches are furniſhed with large, oblong, ſmooth leaves, 
like thoſe of laurel, and of a deep green colour; the 
flowers are produced towards the extremities of the 
branches, and are hexapetalous, acuminated, and ſpread 
open: the fruit is fleſhy and pyramidical (about the ſize 
of one of our largeſt pears) incloſing a large oval feed, 
with two lobes, included in a thin Fell. 

This tree grows in great plenty in the W. Indies, 
and 1s eſteemed by its inhabitants not only as a deſert, 
but as very neceſſary for the ſupport of life: the fruit 
alone is very inbpid. for which reaſon they generally eat 
it with the juice of lemons and ſugar, to give it a pun- 
gency ; it is very nouriſhing, and is reckoned a great in- 
centive to venery : it is eaten by ſome people with vine- 
gar and pepper. This plant is comprehended by Lin- 
næus among the laurus: it is raiſed from ſeed, and re- 
quires a hot-houſe in this climate to preſerve it. 

PERSECUTION, is any pain or affliction which a 
perſon deſignedly inflicts upon another; and, in a more 
reſtrained ſenſe, the ſufferings of Chriſtians on account 
of their religion. 

P ER SEVERANCE, in theology, a Chriſtian virtue, 
by which we are enabled to perſiſt in the way of ſalvation 
to the end. ä — | 

PERSEUS, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the nor- 
thern hemiſphere, which, according to the catalogues 
0 Ptolemy and Tyche, contains 29 ſtars ; but in the 

mtannick catalogue, 67. | 
PERSIAN-WHEeer, an engine, or wheel, turned by 
* 1vulet, or other ſtream of water, and fitted with open 
Ves at its cogs, to raiſe water for the overflowing of 
nds, or other purpoſes. 

R t may be made of any fize, according to the height 
© Water 15 to be raiſed to, and the ſtrength of the ſtream 
2 it is turned, This wheel is placed fo, that its 

Bork only is immerſed in the water, wherein the open 
wikis at 1ts cogs are all filled, one after another, with 
the MM. is raiſed with them to the upper part of 

el's circuit, and then naturally empties itſelf into 


from itſelf, without the intervention of any || 


” 


i 
1 


i 


PERSICA, the peach, in botany. See Pg ac: 
PERSICARIA, arſmart, in botany, a genus of plants; 
whole flower in monopetalous, and cut into five ſpread- 
ing ſegments; there 1s no pericarprum, but the ſeed, 
which is ſingle, roundifh, and acute-pointed, is con- 
tained in the corolla, which is permanent. There is 
great irregularity in this genus, ſome ſpecies having only 
five ſtamina, and others fix or eight, and one, two, or 
three ſtyles. | | | 
The ſpotted arſmart ſends forth ſtalks to the height of 
a foot; they are hollow, rediſh, branched and jointed; 
the leaves are ſhaped like thoſe of the peach-tree, and 
marked with black ſpots; the flowers grow in ſpikes, 
and come out in July and Auguſt, It grows wild in 
watery, marſhy, and moiſt ditches, almoſt every where. 
Another ſpecies, called by ſome water-pepper, and 
biting arſmart, grows in moiſt places; it is extremely. hot 


and penetrating, inſomuch that the taſte is hardly toler- 


able; this has made it obtain in ſcorbutick caſes, hypo- 
chondriack affections, and all diforders ariſing from a 
ſluggiſh circulation of the fluids; and its diſtilled water, 
given in two or three ounces, is accounted a ſpecifick 


| againſt the gravel and ſtone : all authors agree, that the 


herb applied to old ulcers cats away proud fleſh, cleanſes 
and dries them ; applied as a cataplaſm to the bruiſes of 
horſes, it deſolves the coagulated blood; and if wounds 
or ulcers are waſhed with the juice, the flies will never. 
come near them, | | 

PERSON, an individual ſubſtance of a rational or 
intelligent nature. Thus we ſay, an embaſlador repre- 
ſents the perſon of his prince; and that in law, the father 
and the ſon are reputed the ſame perſon. 


PERSON, in dramatick poetry, the charaQer aſſum- 
| ed by an actor, or he who is repreſented by the player. 


Thus, at the head of dramatick pieces, are placed the 
dramatis perſonæ, or liſt of the perſons that are to appear 
on the ſtage. Father Boſſu obſerves, that in the epick 
and dramatick poem the ſame perſon muſt reign through- 
out; that is, muſt ſuſtain the chief part through the whole 
piece, and the characters of all the other perſons muſt be 
ſubordinate to him. | | | 
PERSON, in grammar, a term applied to ſuch nouns 
or pronouns, as being either prefixed or underſtood, are 


the nominatives in all inflections of a verb; or it is tlie 


agent or patient in all finite and perſonal verbs. 
PERSONABLE, in law, ſignifies the being able to 
maintain a plea in court; eſpecially in the caſe of an alien, 
who may be made perſonable by act of parliament. 
It is alſo uſed to ſignify a capacity to receive any thing 
granted or given. 


PERSONAL, any thing that concerns, or is reſtrain- 


ed to, the perſon : thus it. is a maxim in ethicks, that all 


faults are perſonal. 

PERSONAL Alion, in law, is an action levied directly 
and ſolely againſt the perſon, in oppoſition to a real or 
mixed action. | io 

PERSONAL Goods, or Chattels, in law, ſignifies any 
moveable thing belonging to a perſon, whether alive or 
dead, $ | | 
PERSONAL Tythes, are tythes payable out of the profits 
obtained by a man's perſonal labour and induſtry, as in 
buying, ſelling, handicraft, &c. 

PERSONAL Verb, in grammar, a verb conjugated in 
all the three perſons; thus called, in oppoſition to an 
imperſonal verb, or that which has the third perſon only. 
See IMPERSONAL Verb. . 

PERSONALITY, in the ſchools, that which conſti- 
tutes an individual a diſtin& perſon. 

PERSONATED FLrowEeRs, among botaniſts, are 
thoſe which reſemble the gaping mouths of certain living 
animals: they belong to the angioſperma order of the 
didynamia claſs, in botany : ſuch are the ſnap-dragon, 
eye-bright, cow-wheat, rhinanthus, &c. ROT 

PERSPECTIVE, that branch of opticks, which 
teaches how to repreſent objects on a plane ſuperficies, 


ſuch as they would appear at a certain diſtance and height, 


upon a tranſparent plane perpendicular to the horizon, 
placed between the objects and the eye. | 
The following rules are of general uſe in the practice 
of perſpective: 1. Let every line, which in the object, 
or geometrical figure, is ſtraight, perpendicular, or pa- 
rallel to its baſe, be ſo alſo in its ſcenographick delinea- 


a Tough which carries it to the land. 
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tion. 2. Let the lines, which in the object return at 
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riglit angles from the fore- right fide, be drawn ſceno-j 19. When theſe faces on a cryſtal are returned rz, 


graphically from the viſual point. 3. Let all ftraight 


a plane placed direQly before it, they ſeparate themes 


lines, which in the object return from the fore- right ſat a good diſtance on the plane, becauſe they are ald. 


ſide, run in a ſcenographick figure into the horizontal 


line. 4. Let the object you intend to delineate, ſtand- 


ing on your right hand, be placed alſo on the right hand 
of the viſual point; and that on the left hand, on the 
left hand of the ſame point; and that which is juſt before, 
in the middle of it. 5. Let theſe lines which are (in 
the object) equidiſtant to the returning line, be drawn 
in the ſcenographick figure, from that point found in the 
horizon. 6. In ſetting off the altitude of columns, pe- 
deſtals, and the like, meaſure the height from the baſe line 
upward, in the front, or fore-right ſide; and a viſual ray 
down that point in the front ſhall limit the altitude of the 
column or pillar, all the way behind the fore-right fide, 
or orthographick appearance, even to the viſual point. 
This rule you muſt obſerve in all figures, as well where 
there is a front or fore-right fide, as where there is none. 
7. In delineating ovals, circles, arches, croſles, ſpirals, 
and croſs-arches, or any other figure in the roof of any 
room, firſt draw ichnographically, and ſo with perpen- 
diculars from the moſt eminent points thereof, carry it 
up into the cieling ; from which ſeveral points, carry 
on the figure. 8. The centre in any ſcenographick 
regular figure is found by drawing croſs lines from oppo- 
ſite angles: for the point where the diagonals croſs, is 
the centre. 9. A ground-plane of ſquares is alike, both 
above and below the horizontal line; only the more it is 
diſtant above or below the horizon, the ſquares will be 
ſo much the larger or wider. 10. In drawing a per- 
ſpective figure, where many lines come together, you 
may, for the directing of your eye, draw the diagonals in 


[rected to various far diſtant places of the ſame. 
PERSPECTIVE alſo denotes a kind of painting , 
quently ſeen in gardens, at the end of galleries, Ke. er. 
preilly deſigned to deceive the fight. 
PERSPECTIVE-Glafs, in opticks, differs from x tele. 
ſcope in this: inſtead of the convex eye-glaſs Placed he. 
hind the image, to make the rays of each pencil og 
parallel to the eye, there js placed a concave eye-glaſ; 3 
much before it; which opens the converging rays, an 
makes them emerge parallel to the eye. The quantit 
of objects taken in at one view with this inſtrument 
does not depend upon the breadth of the eye-glaſs, 3 - 
the aſtronomical teleſcope, but upon the breadth of tie 
pupil of the eye. 8 | | | 
PERSPECTIVE Plane, is the glaſs, or other tranſparent 
furface ſuppoſed to be placed between the eye and the 
object, perpendicularly to the horizon. It is ſometime; 
called the ſection, table, or glaſs. I 
PERSPIRATION, in medicine, the evacuation of 
the juices of the body through the pores of the ſkin 
Perſpiration is diſtinguiſhed into ſenſible and inſenfible 
and here ſenſible perſpiration is the ſame with ſweating 
and inſenfible perſpiration, that which eſcapes the note: 
of the ſenſes; and this laſt is the idea affixed to the word 
perſpiration when uſed alone. 
PESADE, or PESATE, in the menage, is a horſe's 
raiſing his fore-quarters, and bending his feet up to hm 
body without ſtirring his hind-feet. | 
PESSARY, Peſſus, Talus, in phyſick, a medicine im 
troduced into the pudendum muliebre, of the length of 


red; the viſual lines in black; the perpendiculars in|.the fore-ftinger. It was prepared by the ancients of wool, 


green, or other different colour, from that which you 
intend the figure ſhall be of. 11. Having conſidered the 
height, diſtance, and poſition of the figure, and drawn 
it accordingly, with ſide or angle againſt the baſe ; 
raiſe perpendiculars from the ſeveral angles, or deſigned 
points, from the figure to the baſe, and transfer the 
length of each perpendicular, from the place where it 
touches the baſe, to the baſe on the fide oppoſite to the 
point of diſtance ; ſo will the diametrals drawn to the 
perpendiculars in the baſe, by interſection with the dia- 
gonals, drawn to the ſeveral transferred diſtances, give 
the angles of the figures, and ſo lines drawn from point 


lint, or linen, mixed with powders, oils, wax, &c. and 
it was diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, emollient, aſtrin- 
gent, and ſuch as open the orifices of the veins. Thele 
were uſed in the cure of uterine diſorders. The moderns 
have too much neglected the uſe of peſſaries of this 
kind, but employ peſſaries of various figures and mate- 
rials: they are principally ſerviceable in a prolapſus ute, 
and incontinence of urine in females, 1 
PESTILENCE, in medicine, an epidemical, malg- 
nant, and contagious diſeaſe, uſually mortal. Ses the 
article PLAGUE. | 

PEST-Hovss, a lazaretto, or infirmary, where 


to point will circumſcribe the ſcenographick figure. | goods, particularly perſons, &c. infected, or ſuppoſed to 


12. If in a landſkip there be any ſtanding waters, as 


rivers, ponds, and the like, place the horizontal line p 


level with the fartheſt fight or appearance of it. 13. If 


be infected with ſome contagious diſeaſe, are put and 
rovided for. 


PESTILENTIAL Fevers, in phyſick, are ſach 


there be any houſe, or the like, in the picture, conſider fevers as do not only afflift the patient with a vehement 
their poſition, that you may find from what point in the heat, but alſo with ſome malignant quality. 


horizontal lines to draw the front and ſides thereof. 


14. In deſcribing things at great diſtance, obſerve the|to diſtinguiſh them from the leaves of the plants. 
petala, which encompaſs the ſtamina and piſtil, are f 


proportion, both in magnitude and diſtance, in draught, 


PETALA, in botany, are the flower- leaves of * 
he 


which appears from the object to the eye. 15. In co-|other than covers to ſecure and ſcreen the generative parts, 
louring and ſhadowing of every thing, you muſt do the unleſs, as Mr. Bradley conjectures, they may allo 1 
ſame in your picture, which you obſerve with your eye, to ſecrete ſome fine juice for the nouriſhment of the ſeed. 


eſpecially in objects lying near; but, according as the 
diſtance grows greater and greater, ſo the colours muſt 


be fainter and fainter, till at laſt they loſe themſelves in| writing the name of the perſon condemned up® 
16. The catoptricks are beſt ſeen as the Oſtraciſm at Athens was for 10 years: 


a darkiſh ſky-colour. 


in a common looking-glaſs, or other poliſhed matter; 


PETALISM, Petaliſmus, in antiquity, a kind of ba- 


niſhment for five years, ufed at Syracuſe, by the people's 


n a Jeal, 


PETALODES; the urine is ſo denominated, when 


where, if the glaſs be exactly flat, the object is exactly it is ſcaly, or reſembles leaves. 


like its original; but, if the glaſs be not flat, the reſem- 


blance alters from the original; and that more or leſs, |furniſhed with flower- leaves, or petals; wherea 


| re 
: 7 s ſuch plants 45 * 
PETALODES, in botany, denote p e 


according as the glaſs differs from an exact plane. 1). [which have none are called apetalous. — 


In drawing catoptrick figures, the ſurface of the glaſs 


is to be conſidered, upon which you mean to have the what like a high-crowned hat, narrow at t 
reflection: for which you muſt make a particular ich- wide at the muzzle, made of copper mixe 


nographical draught, or projection; which on the glaſs 


mult appear to be a plane full of ſquares, on which pro: and five broad at the mouth, weighing from 
pounds. Its charge is from five to ſix pounds o 


jection transfer what ſhall be drawn on a plane, divided 


into tlie ſame number of like ſquares; which though the which reaches to within three fingers of the m ag 


draught may appear very confuſed, yet the reflection of 


it on the glaſs will be regular, proportional, and regu-|tampion, the mouth being ſtrongly bound up 


larly compoſed. 18. The dioptrick, or broken beam, 


may be ſeen in a tube through a cryſtal or glaſs, which drier, or wooden plank, that has a cavity to te 


hath its ſurface cut into many others, whereby the rays 


of tlie object are broken. For to the flat of the cryſtal, |uſe is in a clandeſtine attack to break down g 


or water, the rays run ſtraight; but then they break 
and make an angle, which alſo by the refracted beams 


. g ; ine, 
PETARD, in war, a kind of metal 5 breech an 


d with a little 
ſeven inches long, 
40 to 50 
outh : 


braſs, or of lead with tin, uſually about 


vacancy is filled with tow, and ſtopped W! with cloth 
- ma- 
tied very tight with ropes. It is covered up med the 


4 8. 
mouth of the petard, and faſtened down ly daes, 
barriers, &c. to which it is hung; and An in cout. 
means of the wooden plank. It is alſo ved and gift 

- their 


is made and continued on the other fide of the ſame flat. 
” 5 3 — 


mines to break through the enemy $ en 


- 2.5 
d 


* 


7 5 | to the 
WS tions, like 


1 bad preſage. 
4 1 05 are very often excited and exaſperated by too warm 


Hl colours appearing on the 1kin, 


PET 


The invention of petards is aſcribed 


mines vent. 
A French Huguenots in 1579, who with them took 
3 Cahors, as D'Aubignè tells us. Be | 

= pETECHLA, in phyfick, are red or purple erup- 
the bites of gnats, or fleas, that frequently 
vers and the ſmall-pox, and are always of 
Sydenham juſtly apprehends, that 


their 


BH in fe 
* appear In 


eines, and an overheating regimen, 
wege ECHIAL FEVER, Febris petechialis, Febris len- 
weularis, Febris pellicaris, in phyſick, a highly malignant 
and contagious fever, accompanied with ſpots of various 


Among all the preſervatives againſt petechial fevers, 
there is none more effectual than the moderate uſe of 
good wine, eſpecially of the Rheniſh kind. In the be- 
ginning of petechial fevers no medicines are more bene- 
fcial than acids, eſpecially citron juice put into ptiſans, 
as alſo wine vinegar, either ſimple or diſtilled: beſides, 
ſach medicines are alſo proper, as, without impairing 
the ſtrength, colliquate the faliva, and free the breaſt 
from infections. In the decline of a petechial fever, no 
excretion is more ſalutary than that made by ſtool com- 
ing on at a proper time, ; = 

PETER, or Epi/tles of St. PETER, two canonical 
books of the New Teſtament, written by the apoſtle 
St. Peter, and addreſſed to thoſe Jewiſh converts who 
were ſcattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, &c. not 
only upon the perſecution raiſed at Jeruſalem, but upon 
former diſperſions of the Jews into thoſe places. The 
firſt of theſe epiſtles is principally deſigned to comfort 
and confirm them under thoſe fiery trials they were then 
ſubject to; and to direct them how to behave in the 
ſeveral ſtates and relations, both of the civil and the 
Chriſtian life. In the ſecond epiſtle, the apoſtle proſe- 
cutes the ſame ſubject, to prevent their apoſtacy from 
the faith, and guard them againſt the corrupt principles 
of the Gnoſticks, and thoſe who ſcoffed at the promiſe of 
Chriſt's coming. 

St. PE 1 Day, a feſtival of the Chriſtian church, 
obſerved on the twenty-ninth of June. LEN, 
Aſo ing an ancient tax of a penny on each 
joule, paid to the POPE. 

PETIOLE, Priietum, in botany, the ſlender ſtalk 
that ſupports the leaves of a plant. 

Some alſo uſe the word pole for the middle rib of a 
_ oy branches of which are called rami, and the 

ubdiviſions of theſe ſurculi. 

PETITIO Prixcipir, in logick, the taking a thing 
for true, and drawing conclufions from it as ſuch; when 

it is way falſe, or at leaſt wants to be proved, before 
any inter 1 | 

PETIT ON. Pg 9 — 1 in form, made 
by an inferior his ſap”, pr ati 

PETRARIA, in antiquity, denotes an engine of war 
for caſting ſtones upon the enemy, eſpecially in fieges. 

PETREA, in e a plant which ariſes with a 
woody ſtalk to the height of 1 5 or 16 feet, This plant 
may be reckoned among the firſt claſs of beautiful Ame- 
ncan trees; it grows naturally in the Spaniſh W. Indies, 
and 1S Propagated from ſeeds which with us mult be ob- 
tained from the places where the trees grow naturally, 
and ſhould be ſown on a hot-bed. When the plants are 
up, they ſhould be placed ſingly in ſmall pots, in good, 
light, loamy earth, and plunged into the bark bed in the 
hot houſe, where they ſhould always remain. 

N RIFACTION, or PETR IFICATION, in phy- 

O the ac of converting fluids, woods, &c. into ſtone. 
; The faculty of petrifying wood is aſcribed to ſeveral 
15 rings, lakes, &c. But, in effect, chere does not ſeem 
Ss WR tranſmutation of the woody nature into the 
1 | ho of tone all that is done is this, the ſtony par- 

des which before floated in the liquor, are now lodged 
and depoſited in the pores of theſe ſubſtances, in fuch 
tir and in plenty, as to leave little elſe but 

pearance of a ſtone. | 
4 Petrifactions of waters and Juices of the earth are in- 
teſtable, Of ſuch petrifying caves we have ſeveral in 
England. | f 


PETROL, Petroleum, or Petræ oleum, in natural 


— 


: 


1 


PHA 


This is the moſt frequent of all the liquid bitumens: 
It is an extremely ſabtile and penetrating fluid : 1t 18 very 
light and very pellucid, though ſometimes ſlightly tinged ; 
it is of a pungent acrid taſte, and a ſtrong penetrating 
ſmell, very much like that of diſtilled oil of amber. lt 
1s very inflammable, taking fire at the approach of a 
candle, and burning almoſt wholly away. | 

It is found in many parts of the world, but no where 
ſo plentifully as in Italy, where they ſink wells for it, 
and, at 30 or 40 feet depth, they find it riſe in vaſt abun- 
dance with the water. It is alſo found trickling of itſelf 
down the fides of hills along with the little ſtreams of 
water. It is alſo frequent in many parts of Germany and 
in France, where they have enough of it to make a traf- 
fick with : we are not without it in England, but we da 
not make uſe of it, | | 

It is principally uſed externally in paralytick caſes, and 
in pains of the limbs. The French give it internally in 
hyſterick complaints, and their children againſt worms. 

PETROSUM Os, in anatomy, the hard part of the 
temporal bone, 7 

PET TEIA, a Greek term in the ancient muſick, to 
which we have no correſponding one in ours. The me- 


lopceia is divided into three parts, which the Greek call 


lepſis, mixis, and chreſis; and the Latins, ſumptio, 
mixtio, and uſus; and the Italians, preſo, meſo cola- 
mento, and uſo ; the laſt is alſo called, by the Greeks, 
we rrria, and, by the Italians, pettia, which is the art of 
making a juſt diſcernment of all the manners. of com- 
bining ſounds, ſo as to produce the deſired effect; it is 
the ſame in muſick as manners are in poetry. | 

PETTY Bas, an office in Chancery, the three 
clerks whereof record the return of all inquiſitions out of 
every ſhire, make out all patents of cuſtoms, gaugers, 
comptrollers, &c. on 1's 

PETTY or PETIT Lorceny, in law, the ſtealing of 
things under the value of twelve-pence, 

Anciently it was puniſhed either with the loſs of an 
ear, or cudgelling; after Edward III. it was for a long 
time whipping, but is now working on board the ballaſt- 
lighters, | ; 

PRETTY or PETIT Trea/on, in law, the crime of a 
ſervant's killing his maſter, a wife's killing her huſband, 
a child's killing his parent, or a clergyman's killing his 
prelate, to whom he owes obedience. 

The puniſhment for it is, that the criminal ſhall be 
drawn on a ſledge, or hurdle, to the gallows, and there 
hanged. The puniſhment of petit treaſon, in a woman, 
is the ſame with that of high treaſon, viz. hanging, 
drawing, and burning alive; the latter part is now gene- 
rally diſuſed. | 

PEYETS, in a watch, the ends of the ſpindle of a 
wheel; the holes into which they run are called pevet- 
holes. | 


pounds of lead to a 100 wt. of tin, 

Pewter has occaſionally ſerved for money, particu- 
larly in Ireland, where the late James II. turned all the 
pewter veſlels, &c. of the proteſtants, he could ſeize, 
into crowns, half-crowns, and ſhillings, which he or- 
dered to be current 1n all payments. | 
 PHANOMENON, in phyſicks, an extraordinary 
appearance in the heavens or earth, either by obſervation 
of the celeſtial bodies, or by phyſical experiments, whoſe 
cauſe is not obvious. Such are meteors, comets, earth 
quakes, effects of the magnet, &c. | | 

Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, that all the phenomena of 
the heavenly bodies follow from the attraction of gravity, 
and almoſt every phenomenon of the leſs bodies from 
the attraction and repulſion between e age | 

PHAGEDAZNA, in chirurgery, ſignifies, in general, 
all kinds of ulcers which corrode the found parts adjacent 
thereto, and grow worſe, as they ſpread : ſometimes it only 
means a particular ſort of ulcer, as a herpes, noma, &c. 
in which ſenſe it is a tumid deep ulcer, that corrodes the 
ſubjacent fleſh, and the parts around it, 
 PHAGED/AXNICK Mepicinegs, in phyſick, are 
ſuch as are uſed to eat off fungous or proud fleſh. _ 
PAGE DENIC Water, in chymiſtry, denotes a water 


hiſtory, the oil of petre, or rock oil, an oleaginous juice, drawn from quick-lime, fo called from its efficacy in 


uppoſed to iſſue out of the clefts of rocks, and found 
ang on the water of certain ſprings. 


Vor II. No. 56. 


curing phagedænick ulcers. 


bob gens pounds of quick- lime, in an car then pan, are 


PEWTER, a factitious metal uſed in domeſtick 
utenſils, being a mixture of fix pounds of braſs and 15 
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-ulcers, and to eat off ſuperfluous fleſh; particularly gan- 


wine may be added. 


lary filaments, topped with ovate antheræ; it hath one 


put 10 pounds of rain water, which after two days ſtand- 
ing, and frequent ſtirring, the water is at laſt, when well} 
ſettled, poured off by inclination, filtered, and put into 


a glaſs. bottle, with an ounce of corroſive ſublimate in 
powder. Then it is fit for uſe, in cleanſing wounds and 


grenes, in which caſe a third or fourth part of ſpirit of 


PHALANX, in Grecian antiquity, a ſquare bat- 
talion, conſiſting of 8000 men, with their ſhields joined, 
and pikes crofling each other; 1o that it was next to im- 
poſhble to break it. | EY 

PHALARIS, in botany, a genus of plants whofe 
flower-cup confifts of an uniflorous, bivalvular, mem- 
branaceous glume; the corolla 1s alſo a bivalvular glume, 
ſcarce the length of the cup ; the ſtamina are three capil- 


roundiſh compreſſed ſeed, convex on one ſide, and con- 
tained in the corolla. | 

PHALEUCTAN VERSE, in ancient poetry, a kind 
of verſe which conſiſts of five feet, the firſt of which 
is a ſpondee, the ſecond a dactyl, and the three laſt tro- 
chees. 

PHALL Us, in botany, a genus of cryptogamious 
plants, of the fungus kind ; they are ſmooth underneath, 
but above are reticulated and callous. | 

 PHANSY, Fancy, the ſame with imagination, 
which ſee.: .:: -- 

PHARISEES, a famous ſect of the Jews, who diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves by their zeal for the traditions of 
the elders, which they derived from the ſame fountain 
with the written word itfelf ; pretending that both were 
delivered to Moſes from Mount Sinai, and were there- 
fore of equal authority. F rom their rigorous obſervance 
of thele traditions, they looked upon themſelves as more 
holy than other men, and therefore ſeparated themſelves 
from thoſe whom they thought finners or prophane, ſo 
33 not to eat or drink with them; and hence, from the 
Hebrew word paris, which ſignifies to ſeparate, they had 
the name of phariſees, or ſeparatiſts. 

PHARMACY, the art or ſcience which teaches the 
election, preparation, and mixture of medicines ;. con- 
ſtituting one part of the therapeutick branch of medicine, 
the objects of which are all natural bodies. 

PHAROS, Phare, a light-houſe, or pile raiſed near 
a port, where a fire is kept burning in the night to direct 
veſſels near at hand. | 

The Pharos of Alexandria, built at the mouth of the 
Nile, was anciently very famous, whence the name was 
derived to all the reſt. 

Ozanam ſays, Pharos anciently denoted a ftreight, as 
the Pharos or Pharo of Meſſina. 

PHARYNKE, in anatomy, the upper opening of the 
celophagus, ſituated at the bottom of the mouth, called 
alſo fauces. See CEsOPHAGUS. | ö 

PHASES, in aſtronomy, the ſeveral manners wherein 
the moon, and the other planets, appear illuminated by 
the ſun. 

To determine the Pa as1s of an eclipſe for any given time. 
Find the moon's place in her viſible way for that mo- 
ment, and thence, as a centre, with the interval of the 
moon's ſemi-diameter, deſcribe a circle: find, in like 
manner, the ſun's place in the ecliptick, and thence, with 
the ſemi-diameter of the fun, deſcribe another circle; 
the interſection of the two circles ſhews the phaſes of the 
eclipſe, the quantity of obſcuration, and the poſition of 
the cuſps or horns. — 
PHASMAT A, in phyfiology, certain appearances | 
ariſing from the various tinctures of the clouds by the 
rays of the heavenly luminaries, eſpecially the ſun and 
moon. Theſe are infinitely .diverſihed by the different 
figures and poſitions of the clouds, and the appulſes of | 
ie rays of light, together with the occaſional flaſhings of 
different meteors, have occahoned thoſe prodigies of 
armies fighting in the air, &c. of which we have ſuch 
frequent accounts in moſt writers. 

PHEONS, in heraldry, the barbed heads of darts, &c. 
Sable, a feſſe ermin between three pheons, by the name 
of Egerton. | | 

PHIDIT IA, Philitia, in antiquity, feaſts celebrated 
with great 'frugality at Lacedæmon; they were held in 
the publick places, and in the open air, rich and poor 


aſſiſting alike at them, their deſign being to Keep up peace | 


| 


| 


„ 


* 


1 


and a good underſtanding among all the citizens. ty, 
were much the ſame with the chariſtia at Rome. 7 

PHILADELPHUS, in antiquity, a title borne h, 
ſeveral kings. The moſt famous of this name . 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, who erected a library at A i 
andria, and farniſh | ” 
volumes, by the advice of Demetrius Phalereus: 
Philadelphus, alſo, procured the verſion 
called the Septuagint. 

PHILANTHROPY, Philanthropia, love of manbind 
a general benevolence toward the ſpecies. 

PHILIPPICKS, Philippice, in literature, the oration 
of Demoſthenes againſt Philip of Macedon. 

The Philippicks are eſteemed the maſter-pieces of iat 
great orator. Longinus quotes abundance of infanc 
of the ſublime from them, and points out a thouſang 
latent beauties therein. Demoſthenes's chief talent, 2. 
cording to him, was that of moving and aſtoniſhing, 

PHILIPPICK, is alſo applied to the 14 orations gf 
Cicero againſt Marc Antony. They had this appel. 


the fame 
of the bible 


tion given them by Cicero himſelf, in his epiſiles b 


Brutus. Juvenal calls the ſecond conſpicuæ divina phi. 
lippica famæ. | 

Theſe, his laſt and pnoſt valued orations, coſt Cicen 
his life, Marc Antony having been ſo irritated with 
them, that when he was arrived at the triumvirate, he 
procured Cicero's murder, cut off his head, and fuck 
it up in the very place whence the orator had delivered 
the philippicks. - | | 

PHILLYREA, an evergreen ſhrub, and propagated 


from ſeeds or layers, in autumn. The leaves and har: 


of this ſhrub are ſaid to be aſtringent, and good in ulcers. 


of the mouth ; but they are little regarded in the preſent 
practice, | 
PHILOLOGY, an aſſemblage of ſeveral ſcicnces, 
conſiſting of grammar, rhetorick, poetry, antiquities, hiſ- 
tory, and criticiſm. It is a kind of univerſal literature 
converſant about all the ſciences, their riſe, progres, zu- 


thors, &c. being what the French call the belles lettres. 


It is called in the univerſities humanities, or literæ hund- 
niores. 

Eratoſthenes, library-keeper at Alexandria, under Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus, was the firſt, according to Suetonius, 


that was called philologus, or critick, according to Cle- 


mens Alexandrinus. | 

PHILOMATHES, a lover of learning or ſcience. 

PHILONIUM, in pharmacy, a kind of ſomnife- 
rous anodyne opiate, taking its name from Philo the in- 
ventor. | 

PHILOSOPHER, a perſon well verſed in philoſo- 
phy, or who applies himſelf to the ſtudy of nature and 
morality. 

- PHILOSOPHICK, or PriLosopnmicas, ſome- 
thing that relates to philoſophy. 

PHILOSOFHICK CHYMISTRY, is defined by Shaw, 
an art of dividing or reſolving all the bodies in our 
power, by means of all the inſtruments that can be pre- 
cured, and that as well into integrant as into confiityent 
parts, and joining theſe parts together again, ſo as to 
diſcover the principles, relations, and changes of bodies, 
make various mixtures and compoſitions, find ont the 
phyſical cauſes of phyſical effects; and hence pro? 
the ſtate of natural knowledge, and the arts depending 
on it. See CHYMISTRY. PEGS 

PHILOSOPHICAL Eo, among chymiſts, 3 
glaſs- body, or bubble, of the ſhape of an egg, 
long neck or ſtem, uſed in digeſtions. 8 

PHILOSOPHY, the knowledge or ſtudy of natu 
and morality, founded on reaſon and experience. «of 

So wild and extravagant have been the ene = 
philoſophers, ancient and modern, that it 15 har. 15 
termine whether they have been more diſtant 25 ning 
ſentiments from truth, or from one another; 1 en 
perhaps to their neglecting the uſe of geometry 2. 
periments, the moſt neceſlary helps t 


o the diſcovering 


cauſes, and proportioning them to their os Futem, 
The manner of philoſophizing among tue ies fo 
5 


was to aſcribe to bodies certain arbitrary ro ear the 


as beft anſwered their purpoſes in 9 4 
phenomena of nature ; whence proceeded. A affignils | 
rious ſects of philoſophers ; every one of them ams 


a different cauſe to the ſame appearance. 44. in tbeit 
The chief agreement between them 2 Ari 
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ng 3 or ſome one or more of them, from 
whence they acquired the name of principles or elements, 
which they 211 retain. Epicurus advanced a little fur- 
ther, who alerted, that though bodies conſiſted of fome one 
or more of theſe, yet that they were not ſtrictly ele- 
ments, but that theſe themſelves conſiſted of atoms; by 
an accidental concourſe of which (as they were moving 
through infinite ſpace in lines nearly parallel) all things 
received their form and manner of exiſtence. | 

Des. Cartes has contrived an hypotheſis very different 
from the reſt ; he ſets out with a ſuppoſition that the 
univerſe was at firſt entirely full of matter; that from 
this matter, when firſt put in motion, there would ne- 
ceſſarily be rubbed off (by the grinding of the ſeveral 

arts one againſt another) ſome particles fufficiently fine 
to paſs through the hardeſt and moſt folid bodies, with- 
out meeting with any refiſtance ; of this conſiſts his ma- 
teria ſubtilis, or materia primi elementi. He imagined, 
that from hence alſo would reſult other particles of a 

lobular form, to which he gave the name of materia 
fecundi elementi. Thoſe who did not fo far loſe their 
firſt figure, as to come under the denomination of ma- 
teria primi or ſecundi elementi, he called materia terti1 
elementi; and maintained that all the variety which ap- 
ears in natural bodies, was owing to different combi- 
nations of thoſe elements. . | 
He likewiſe ſuppoſes that God created a certain quan- 
tity of motion, and afhgned it this maſs of matter, and 
that that motion (being once created) could no more be 
- annihilated without an omnipotent hand, than body it- 
ſelf; in conſequence of which he was obliged to teach, 
that the quantity of motion is always the ſame: ſo that 
if all the men and animals in the world were moving, 
vet {till there would be no more than when they were at 
reſt, being transferred to the ether. So unaccountable 
are the notions of this great philoſopher, that it is ſur- 
priſing his doctrine ſhould have met with ſo univerſal re- 
ception, and have got ſo ſtrong a party of philoſophers 
on its fide; that, notwithſtanding it was more abſurd 
than the ſchoolmen's ſubſtantial forms, they muſt be all 
exploded to make way for his hypotheſis. 

Des Cartes has been faid, by a late writer, to have 
Joined to his great genius an exquiſite ſkill in mathe- 
maticks, and, by mixing geometry and phyſicks together, 
to have given the world hopes of great improvements in 
the latter. But this writer ought to have conſidered, 
that what he looked upon in Des Cartes's book of prin- 
ciples, as demonſtrations, are only illuſtrations, there 
not being a demonſtration from geometry in all his phi- 
lolophical works. 

Ihe preſent method of philoſophiſing, eſtabliſhed by 
Sir Iſaac Newton, is to find out the laws of nature by 
experiments and obſervations. To this, with a proper 
application of geometry, is owing the great advantage 
the preſent ſyſtem of philoſophy has over all the pre- 
ceding ones, and the vaſt improvement it has received 
within the laſt age. It is, indeed, in vain to imagine, 
that a ſyſtem of natural philoſophy can be framed by any 
other method, for, without obſervations, it is impoſſible 
we ſhould diſcover the phenomena of nature; without 
experiments, we muſt be ignorant of the mutual actions 
of bodics; and, without geometry, we can never be 
certam whether the cauſes we aſſign be adequate to the 
effects we would explain, as the various ſyſtems of phi- 
loſoply, built on other foundations, evidently ſhew. 

: his way of ſearching. into nature was firſ propoſed 
my lord Bacon, and proſecuted by the Royal Society, 
= Royal Academy at Paris, the honourable Mr. Boyle, 
ir Iſaac Newton, &c. —— 
3 wonderful advancement in the knowledge of 
— Kg be made by this method of enquiry, when 
3 Pay" $ , by a genius equal to the work, will be beſt 
. wes by confidering the diſcoveries of that excel- 

40 Phllofopher laſt mentioned. To him it is princi- 

Pall) Owing, that we have now a rational ſyſtem of na- 


tural philoſophy; it is he, who, by purſuing the ſure 


e ring method of reaſoning from experiments and 
peometiy "4; Joined with the moſt profound {kill in 
* inv as carried his enquiries to the moſt minute 
moſt bie parts of matter, as well as to the largeſt and 

remote bodies in the univerſe, and has eſtabliſhed 


, N not ſubject to the uncertainty of a mere hypo- 
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9 all bodies to be compoſitions of air, earth, theſis, but which ſtands upon tlie ſecure baſis of geome⸗ 


try itſelt. | | 
Philoſophy may be divided into theoretical and prac- 
tical. | 
Theoretical or ſpeculative PHILOSOPHY, is that em- 
ployed in mere contemplation, and which terminates 
therein. | 
namely, pneumaticks, phyficks or ſomaticks, and me- 
taphyſicks or ontologia. The firſt confiders ſpirits or 
beings abſtracted from all matter, the ſecond confiders 
materialthings, and the third extends to each indifferently, 
Practical PHiLOSOPHY, is that which lays down the 
rules of a virtuous and happy life, and excites us to the 
practice thereof; and this is properly ethicks alone: 
yet moſt authors divide it into two, anſwerable to the two 
ſorts of human actions to be directed thereby, namely, 
logick, which governs the operations of the underſtand- 
ing, and ethicks which regulate thoſe of the will. 
PuitlosopHY alſo denotes the particular ſyſtem of 
opinions broached by ſome conſiderable philoſopher, and 
eſpouſed by his followers. It alſo denotes a certain 
manner of philoſophifing, as the corpuſcular, &c. phi- 
loſophy. And it is again conſidered, with regard to the 
age or place where it was taught, as the ſcholaſtick, new, 
&c. philoſophy. | 
PHIL TER, Philtre, Phil:rum, in pharmacy, &c. a 


will excite love. | | 


wherein the præputium is ſo ſtrongly conſtringed upon 
the glands, that it cannot be drawn back. 
PHIMOs s alſo denotes a diſeaſe of the eyes, wherein 
the eye-lids are ſo bound together by the mediation of 
ſome glutinous matter, as not to be opened. 

PHLEBOTOMY, Phlebetomia, in medicine and fur- 
gery, the art or operation of letting blood. | 

There is not a more excellent, inſtantaneous, and 
efficacious remedy for removing various diſeaſes both of 
the acute and chronical kind, than veneſection, prudently 
and cautiouily uſed ; for ſome violent diſorders of the 
moſt dangerous nature ariſe from a redundance of blood, 
trom a ſuppreſſion of its critical evacuations from the 
uterus 1n women, and a defect or interruption of the 
hemorrhoidal diſcharge in men. A phlethora, by retard- 
ing and ſtopping the free and equable circulation, lays a 
foundation for impurities of the humours, ſtagnations, 
infarctions, obſtructions, extravaſations, and ruptures of 
the veſſels: for while the blood, by its too great quan- 
tity, ſtrongly reſiſts the contractile and elaſtick force of 
the heart, arteries, and other veſſels, its progreſſive mo- 
tion through the whole body is not only retarded, ſo that 
it becomes thick, and fit for generating infarctions and 
obſtructions, the fruitful ſources of chronical diſorders, 
but alſo in delicate patients, and highly nervous parts, 
by exciting ſpaſmodick ſtrictures, it induces an inequality 
in the circulation of the humours, and violent and im- 
petuous congeſtions, to ſome of the nobler parts, which 
lay a foundation for terrible diſorders in the head, breaſt, 
and præcordia: theſe dangerous diſorders are not only 
prevented, but preſently relieved by veneſection ſeaſon- 
ably and duly inſtituted, eſpecially in patients who abound 
with blood, have large and full veſſels, or who labour 
under a ſuppreſſion of the menſes, or hæmorrhoids. 
When in the ſpring, and about the equinox, the air, 
on account of the nearneſs of the ſun to our climate, 
becoming thin and rare, produces a violent expanſion in 
the blood, there is great danger of thoſe diſeaſes which 
ariſe from a phlethora, as Hippocrates juſtly obſerves ; 
ſo that, before theſe ſeaſons come on, it is expedient to 
leſſen the redundance of the blood by veneſection, and 
by that means prevent the approaching diſorders : nor is 
it abſolutely neceſſary we ſhould always accurately ob- 


congeſted blood requires a more ſpeedy and expeditious 
evacuation, or when about the end of February, and 
beginning of March, the ſerene and tepid ſtate of the 
atmoſphere produces an expanſion and turgeſcence of the 
blood, which prove 1njurious to its progreſſive motion, 
we are not to wait for, but, without heſitation, to anti- 
cipate the equinox, We have known ſome, who, from 
an ill timed adherence to their uſual cuſtom, have de- 
layed veneſection till the equinox, whilſt, in the mean 


This, again, is uſually ſubdivided into three, 


ſtrainer. It alſo denotes a potion, which, it is pretended, 


PHIMOSIS, in medicine, a diſeaſe of the penis, 


ſerve theſe equinoctial ſeaſons ; for when the quantity of 


_ the phlethora increafing, they died of an apopleQick 
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fit before that time: nor are we to liſten to thoſe who 


affirm that veneſection is only proper at certain periods 


of the moon, or when certain conjunctions of the ſtars 


An expert phlebotomiſt ſhould haye an active, gent 


and ſteady hand, a clear fight, and an intrepid mind 
for without theſe qualifications, he will be ſubje& either 


happen: but we are boldly, and without any ſcruples, to (to mils the vein, or to occaſion ſome miſchief which M1 


take blood from plethorick patients under all the phaſes 


of the moon, and every conjunction of the ſtars, eſpe- 
cially, if the atmoſphere is ſerene and calm: thoſe alſo 
who abound with blood, ought to uſe veneſection about 
the autumnal equinox, leſt the blood ſhould, by the 
winter cold, be inſpiſſated, and become ſordid, the ex- 
cretions being diſturbed by the inclemency and variation 
of the weather; by which means, a foundation is laid 
for this diſorder, which proceeds from an impurity and 


ſtagnation of the humours. Some who greatly abound 


in blood, ought to preſerve themſelves from diſorders, 


by uſing veneſection thrice a year, that is, in the begin- 
ning of March, and the ends of May and September. 

As a redundance of blood indicates veneſection, a 
penury of it and a defect of ſtrength contra- indicate this 
operation. A redundance of blood is ſufficiently known 
from the repletion of the veſſels, the largeneſs of the 


pulſe, the luxurious diet, the quiet and calm method of 


life, and the intermiſſion of any critical, natural, or 
artificial evacuation ; for when all theſe circumſtances 
concur, we may ſafely and boldly uſe veneſection. On 
the contrary, when the body is infirm and emaciated, 
and the pulſe weak, in conſequence of a want of blood 
and ſtrength, veneſection is abſolutely to be condemned, 
unleſs we intend to do an immediate miſchief to the 
patient; for the ſtrength of the pulſe depends on the large 
and briſk impetus, with which the blood is conveyed, 
from the left ventricle of the heart, into the large ante- 
rior tube: now the ſtrength of the heart, to form this 
expulſion, depends on the free and ſufficient motion of 
the blood through the coronary veſlels into the ſubſtance 
of the heart, as, alſo, on the influx of the nervous fluid 
into the fibres of the heart; when, therefore, the pulſe 
is weak, ſmall, and languid, from too ſcanty an influx 
of the nervous fluid,-and a laudable blood, and too weak 
an impulſe of the blood into the arteries, it is highly 
prejudicial to open a vein in any patient, or in any diſ- 
order, becauſe it more exhauſts the blood and ſtrength, 
which are already too much impaired. Phlebotomy, or 
bleeding by the veins, is performed by making an inciſion 
in a vein with a fine ſharp-pointed inſtrument, or lancet, 
by which as much blood 1s taken away, as may be proper 
for reſtoring or preſerving the health of the patient. 
This operation may not improperly be called vene- 
ſection, and is not only extremely beneficial, but of a 
very ancient date, having been commended and practiſed 
about 3000 years, as we learn from the writings of Hip- 
pocrates, Celſus, and other ancient authors upon ſurgery. 
Yet fome phyſicians, both ancient and modern, ſuch 
as Eraſiſtatus, Paracelſus, Helmont, Portius Bentekoe, 
Gehema, and others, have aſſerted it to be a moſt per- 
nicious and unlawful operation, and have termed the 
practiſers of it no leſs than the deſtroyers and butchers 
of mankind. But experience ſhews us, that all their 
objections are trifling and unjuſt; and that there is no 
remedy in the whole art of medicine more ready or fer- 
viceable, in curing or preventing the generality of diſeaſes, 
than phlebotomy Some relate that phyſicians took the 
hint of this operation from the hippopotamus, or ſea 
horſe, who, at certain ſeaſons, uſed to open a vein with 
a ſharp-pointed reed 
Bleeding, according to the vulgar opinion, 1s a very 
eaſy operation. In ſome perſons, we own that the yeins 
are ſo large and conſpicuous, that they may be opened, 
by novices, without danger or difficulty, But 1n others 
they are ſo ſmall, or ſo deeply ſeated, that they cannot 
be diſcovered by the moſt expert ſurgeon without diffi- 
culty, nor opened without danger. For the arteries, or 
the nerves and tendons adjacent to. the veins, are very 
liable to be wounded by the lancet; a misfortune which 
is generally attended with violent pains, convulſions, in- 
flammations, profuſe hemorrhages, aneuriſms, gangrenes, 
and, ſometimes, a moſt miſerable death ; and, therefore, 
this operation, as well as others, requires caution and 
attention, ſince the reputation of young ſurgeons, eſpe- 
cially, may ſuffer as much by a timorous introduction 
of the lancet, ſo that the blood follows not, as when, 
by affecting to perform eaſily and expeditiouſſy, a misfor- 


o 


tune ſhould enſue. 
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be fatal to the patient. This is the reaſon why the dex 
terity of ſurgeons in bleeding gradually declines as - 
advance in years; for as age increafes, the eyes derm 
weak, and the hands unſteady. e 

PHLEGM, in chymiſtry, an aqueous and infipi 
fluid, ſuppoſed to be found in all natural bodies, Sep 
ANALYSIS. | | 

PHLEGM, or Pituita, in the animal ceconomy, is on: 
of the humours whereof the ancients ſuppoſed the mak 
of blood to conſiſt. . | 
 PHLEGMAGOGUE, Phlegmagegus, in medici 
is applied to ſuch catharticks as purge off phlegm. 

PHLEGMATICK, Phlegmaticus, a temperameny 
wherein phlegm is the prevailing humour. 

PHLEGMON, in medicine, denotes, in the genera] 
all inflammations, . 

PHLEUM, in botany, a genus of plants, the coroll: 
of which conſiſts of two valves; and the ſeed, which i 
ſingle, is included within the calyx and corolla, 

PHLOMIS, Jeruſalem ſage, in botany, a genus of 
plants, whoſe flower is monopetalous and labiated; the 
tube is oblong; the upper lip is ovate, compreſſed, forked 
and incumbent ; the under is trifid ; the middle ſegment | 
is large, bilobate, and obtuſe : it hath four triquetrous 
ſeeds placed in the bottom of the cup. 

The leaves of this plant are accounted aſtringent and 
vulnerary. | 

PHOENTX, in aftronomy, one of the conſtellations 
of the ſouthern hemiſphere, unknown to the ancients, 
and inviſible in our northern parts: it is ſaid to confif 
of rhirtecn ſtars. 

PHOENIX, in natural hiſtory, the name of a famous 
bird among the ancients, but generally looked upon by 
the moderns as fabulous. | 

The ancients ſpeak of this bird as ſingle, or the only 
one of its Kind: they deſcribe it as of the fize of an 
eagle; its head fincly creſted with a beautiful plumage, 
its neck covered with feathers of a gold colour, and the 
reſt of 1ts body purple, only the tail white, and the eyes 
ſparling like ſtars; they hold, that it lives 5 or 600 
years in the wilderneſs; that, when thus advanced in 
age, it builds itſelf a pile of ſweet wood and aromatick 
gums, and fires it with wafting of its wings, and thus 
burns itſelf; and that from its athes ariſes a worm, which 
in time grows up to be a phoenix. 

PHOENIX, the great-palm, or date, in botany, a tre- 
which ries to a great height. | 

Theſe trees have male flowers on different plants from 
thoſe which produce the fruit ; and there is a neceſſity 
for ſome of the male trees to grow near the female ones, 
to render them fruitful, or at leaſt to impregnate the 
ovary of the ſeed, without which, the ſtones which are 
taken out of the fruit will not grow. Mot of the old 
authors who have mentioned this tree, affirm, that unleß 
the female, or fruit-bearing palm-trees, have the aſſiſt- 
ance of the male, they are barren; therefore, in ſuch 
places where there are no male trees near the female, the 
inhabitants cut off the bunches of male flowers, when 
they are juſt opened, and carry them to the female trees. 
placing them on the branches near the female flowers 4 
impregnate them, which they all agree has the deſire 
effect, rendering the trees fruitful which would other: 
wile have been barren. f , 
The flowers of both ſexes come out in very 1ons 
bunches from the trunk, between the leaves, and Wm 
covered with a ſpatha, orſheath, which opens and morn! 
thoſe of the male have fix ſhort filaments, with over 
four-cornered antheræ, filled with farina ; the female 
flowers have no ſtamina, but have a roundiſh 1 
which afterwards becomes an oval berry, with a tlie 
pulp, incloſing a hard oblong ſtone, with a deep furroVs 
running longitudinally. | : 

Theſe plants grow 10 great plenty in Africa, allot, 
Arabia, Syria, Perſia, and Greece. The dates, 9 ez 
of the palm, are diſtinguiſhed according to pre, 
of ripeneſs; thoſe are beſt which are large, full, 14% 


gent 


of a yellowiſh colour: they are ſomewhat army io 
until thoroughly ripe, and are then much of the fa 


nature as figs. 


ne, 


They 
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They are faid to be good in hoarſeneſs, infardtioris off 


and ſandy obſtructions of the reins and blad- 

* "In re ue. the ſtomach, ſtop looſeneſſes,. and 

corroborate the inteitines : they are alſo good in diſeaſes 

of the breaſt ; and the ſtones are reckoned very diuretick, 

ood in ſtranguries. ' 
eee in ſuppurative cataplaſm es. | 

PHOLAS, a ſhell-fiſh of the multivalve kind, com- 

oſed of five pieces, three of which are very ſmall, fo 
that they ſeem, to a ſuperficial obſerver, to be made up 
nly two ſhells. _ 
6150 Ls, in natural hiſtory, a name given to the 
; of a bright appearance. 
PV) N CK 8, the 4% rine or ſcience of ſounds, other- 
wiſe called acouſticks. See SOUND. 8585 

PHOSPHORUS, in phyſiology, a denomination 
given to all bodies which ſhine and ſeem to burn, with- 
out having any degree of heat. 

Chymiſtry, fays Dr. Shaw, hath ſcarce afforded any 
thing more ſurpriſing than the common phoſphorus. 
To ſee letters traced with this matter become luminous 
in the dark, images and the bodies of men to blaze with 
licht, and abundance of the like experiments, performed 
bs means of phoſphorus, muſt awaken the curiofity of 
thoſe who have ſeen theſe experiments, and render them 
deſirous of being acquainted with the method of pre- 
paring it. The preparation, even to this day, is kept 
as a ſecret in few hands, and the matter fold at a very 
high price. Whence we apprehend, it would be no un- 
acceptable preſent to the world, to render this commo- | 
dity cheaper, and diſcover its further uſes, 

The ſucceſsful method of preparing the phoſphorus of 
urine, is this : evaporate any quantity of freſh urine over 
a gentle fire, to a black and almoſt dry ſubſtance; then, 
with two pounds thereof, thoroughly mix twice its 
weight of fine ſand ; put this mixture into a ſtrong- 
coated ſtone long- neck; and having poured a quart or 
two of clear water into a large receiver, join 4" to Fo 
long-neck, and work it in a naked fire: let the heat be 
nl for the firſt two hours; then increaſe it gradually 
to the utmoſt violence; and continue this for three or 
four hours ſucceſſively: at the expiration of which time, 
there will paſs 1nto the pans {pr a e I __ 
tile ſalt, much black and foetid oil, and, laſtly, the 
matter of phoſphorus, in form of white clouds, which 
either ſtick to the ſides of the receiver, like a fine yellow 
ikin, or fall to the bottom in form of ſmall ſand. Now 
jet the fire go out, but let the receiver continue till all 
be cold, left the phoſphorus take fire on admiſſion of 
the air. 

I o reduce theſe ſmall grains into one piece, put them 
into a little tin ingot- mould, with water; heat the ingot 
to make the grains melt together; then add cold water, 
till the matter is congealed into one ſolid ſtick, like bees- 
wax; which being cut into ſmall pieces fit to enter the 
mouth of a vial, may be preſerved by water, and keeping 
the glaſs cloſe ſtopped. If the glaſs were not to be ſtopped, 
| 5 Paoſphorys would turn black on its ſurface, and at 
length be ſpoiled. 

PHOTINIANS, a ſect of Chriſtians in the fourth 
century, ſo called from Photinus, their chief, who was 
biſhop of Sirmich, in Hungary, and maintained that 
Jeſus Chriſt was true man, but not true God, nor born 
before all ages; and that he only began to be Chriſt when 
the Holy Ghoſt deſcended upon him in the river Jordan. 
Theſe doctrines were condemned in ſeveral aſſemblies, 
and particularly by the Arians, in a ſynod held at Sir- 
mich in the year FI, 

PHRASE, in grammar, a manner of ſpeech peculi- 
arly adapted to certain occaſions, arts, languages, &c. 

8 the word phraſe is uſed for a ſhort ſentence. 

COENTENCE., | 

PHRASEOLOGY, in matters of literature, a col- 
lection of the phraſes, and elegant expreſſions, in any 
anguage. | 

PHRENES, in anatomy, the name by which Hip- 
Pocrates, and the ancient phyficians, called the diaphragm, 
” PKE Ns 8 the ſeat of the rational ſoul. 

| VESSELS, in anatomy, the nerves, 
arteries, and veins which are ſpread over the diaphragm. 
he phrenetick nerves ariſe from the cervical ones; the 


Parenetick arteries ariſe out of the deſcending aorta, and 
ac diſtributed th 


Outwardly, dates are uſed| 


and the two phrenetick veins diſcharge their contents intd 
the vena cava. | | 

PHRENSY, in medicine, an inflammation of the 
membranes of the brain, attended with an acute fever 
and delirium. ; | 
This diſeaſe requires the ſpeedieſt applications of all 
others; profuſe hxmorrhages of the noſe often reſolve it; 
and copious bleeding in the temporal arteries, is the moſt 
efficacious remedy; The diet ſhould be water-gruel, aci- 
dulated ; and the drink barley-water, ſmall beer, or the 
decoction of tamarinds. 


or louſy diſeaſe, is moſt incident to children, though 
adults are not wholly exempt from it. 

Cleanneſs and wholeſome food are beſt for preventing 
this diſorder, which may be cured by waſhing the body 
with a lixivium of wormwood, ſtaves-acre, leſſer cen- 
taury, and oak-aſhes; adding ſome common falt. All 
the bitters, ſour and ſalt things, are here recommended; 


but it ought to be uſed with great caution, even by adults, 
and ſhould never be uſed in applications to children. 


an ulcer of the lungs. See COoNSUMPTION. 
PHYGETHLON, in medicine, is, according to 
Celſus, a broad but not much elevated tumour, in which 
there 18 ſome reſemblance of a puſtule; it is attended 
with violent pain and diſtenſion, and ſometimes there is 
a {mall fever. | : 
PHYLACTERY, among the Jews, was a ſlip of 
parchment, whereon was wrote ſome text of ſcripture, 
particularly of the decalogue, which the more devout 
wore on the forehead, breaſt, or neck. 
 PayLacrtery, among the ancients, was in general 
a kind of charm or ſpell which they wore about them as 
amulets to preſerve them from dangers or diſeaſes. 
PHY MA, in medicine, comprizes all kinds of pre- 
ternatural tumours in the body, eſpecially ſuch as affect 
the external parts, and increaſe and maturate in a ſhort 
timie. 
PHV SIC, the art of healing, properly called medi- 
cine, See MEDICINE. | 
PHYSICAL, ſomething betonging to nature. 
PHY SICIAN, one who profeſſes the art of healing. 
The ancients diſtinguiſhed their phyficians into various 
claſſes, as rational, methodical, dogmatical, empirical, 
galenical, ſpagyrical, or chymical phyſicians, &e. * 
PHY SICKS, Phyſica, Phy/i-logy, natural Philoſophy, the 
doctrine of natural bodies, their phenomena, cauſes 
and effects, with the various affections, opèrations, &c. 
thereof, "The origin of phyſicks is referred by the Greeks 
to the Brachmans, Magi, and the Hebrew and Egyptian 
prieſts; from theſe it was derived to the Greek ſages, 
particularly Thales; hence it deſcended into the Pytha- 
gorick, Platonick, and Peripatetick ſchools ; whence it 
was propagated into Italy, and thence through the reſt 
of Europe. | 
Phyſicks may be divided, with regard to the manner 
wherein it has been handled, and the perſons by whom. 
Symbolical PHY SICK s, that couched in ſymbols, arith- 
metical and geometrical characters, and hieroglyphicks. 
Peripatetical PHY$1CKs, that of the Ariſtotelians, who 
explained the nature of things by matter, form, priva- 
tion, elementary and occult qualities, ſympathies, &c. 
Experimental PVS IKS, that which enquires into the 
reaſons and natures of things from experiments, in chy- 
miſtry, hydroſtaticks, &. This has been very much 
cultivated ſince the time of lord Bacon, and continues to 
be ſo with very great ſucceſs. | 
Mechanical or corpuſcular Puys1cks, that which ex- 
plains the appearances of nature from the matter, motion, 
ſtructure, and figure of bodies and their parts, according 
to the ſettled laws of nature and mechanicks, 
PHYSIOGNOMICKS, denotes, among ſorne phy- 
ſicians, ſuch ſigns as are taken from the countenarre to 
judge of the ſtate, &c. of the body and mind. . 
PHYSIOGNOMLY, Phyfiognomia, the art of judging 
of a perſon's nature, fortune, or diſorders, by the linea- 
ments of the face. ; | 
PHYSIOLOGY, Phyſiologia, the doctrine of natural 
bodies, called alſo phyſicks and natural philoſophy. 


It properly denotes an internal reaſoning that termi- 
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rough the diaphragm and pericardium | 


Eee appearances, 


PHTHIRIASIS, in medicine, the pedicularis morbus, 


as is alſo mercury, which infallibly deſtroys theſe vermin ; 


PHTHISIS, a ſpecies of conſumption ariſing from 


nates in the ſpeculation of its object, ſuch as natural 
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up, they ſhould be moved into the borders of large gar- 


one end, and uſually ſhod with iron, uſed in laying out 


wherein meats, fruits, &c. are preſerved and ſeaſoned. 


and ſometimes only a part of the whole. 


| broad-pieces of 25 or 23 ſhillings value, their halves and 


appearances, their cauſes, &c. So that chymiſtry is a 
counterpart to phyſiology, imitating nature rather than 
ers, her. | 

HYSIOLOGY,. in medicine, that branch which con- 
ſiders nature with reſpect to the cure of diſeaſes, parti- 
eularly the human body, its parts, ſtructure, health, 
life, functions, œconomy, &c. 

PHY TOLACCA, American night-ſhade, in botany, 
a genus of decandrious plants, whoſe flower conſiſts of 
five roundiſh, concave, ſpreading, perſiſtent petals : the 
fruit is an orbiculated depreſſed berry, with 10 longitu- 
dinal furrows, and the ſame number of cells, each con- 
taining a ſmooth kidney-ſhaped feed. It is very com- 
mon 1n our North-American plantations ; and 1s cul- 
tivated in England for the beauty of its flowers : it may 
be propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in the ſpring upon a 
bed of light rich earth, and when the plants are come 


dens, allowing them room enough to grow, for they 
become very large. The planters take a ſpoonful or two 
of the juice of the root as a purge, and that very fre- 
quently. The berries are full of a purple juice, which 
gives a fine tincture to paper, but will not laſt long; if 
there could be a method of fixing the dye, 1t might be 
made very uſeful. 
PHY TOLOGY, a treatiſe of plants, deſcribing their 
forms, kinds, properties, &c. 
PIA MATER, Meninæ tenuis, in anatomy, a fine mem- 
brane that immediately inveſts the brain. See BRAIN. 
PIAZZA, in building, a portico or covered walk 
{ſupported by arches. | 
PICA, in medicine, a depravation of appetite, whereby 
the patient abſurdly deſires after things unfit for food. 
PICKET, Praver, in fortification, a ſtake ſharp at 


the ground, to hold faſcines in any work caſt up in haſte; 
and it is alſo applied to a ſharp ſtake which is made a 
kind of puniſhment for a ſoldier to ſtand on with one foot 
for ſome offence. 

PickErTs, in a camp, are alſo ſtakes driven into the 
ground near the tents of the horſemen to tie their horſes 
to; and before the tents of the foot, for the muſkets to 
reſt about in a ring. | 

PICKLE, a liquor commonly made of falt, water, or 
vinegar, &c. and ſometimes with the addition of ſpices, 


It alſo denotes the fruit, root, &c. prepared therein. 

PICQUEERING, Peckeering, Prickerooning, a little 
flying ſkirmiſh, which ſoldiers make, when detached for 
pillage, or before a main battle begins. 

PICTS Warr, in antiquity, a famed piece of 
Roman work, begun by the emperor Adrian, on the 
northern bounds of England, to prevent the incurſions 
of the Picts and Scots: at firſt it was only made of turf, 
ſtrengthened with palliſadoes, till the emperor Severus, 
coming in perſon into Britain, built it with ſolid ſtone, 
reaching eight miles from the Iriſh to the German ſea, 
or from Carliſle to Newcaſtle, with watch-towers gar- 
riſoned at the diſtance of a mile from each other. It was 
ruined ſeveral times by the Picts, and often repaired by 
the Romans. At laſt Aetius, a Roman general, rebuilt 
it of brick; and the Picts ruining it the year following, 
it was no longer regarded but as a boundary betwixt the 
two nations. It was eight feet thick, and twelve high 
from the ground; it ran on the north fide of the rivers 
Tyne and Irrhing, up and down ſeveral hills; the re- 
mains of which are, to this day, to be ſeen in Cumber- 
land and Northumberland. 

PICTURE, Pidtura, a piece repreſented in colours on 
canvas, wood, &c. and incloſed commonly in a frame. 

PIECE, in commerce, ſometimes denotes a whole, 


— 


PrigCE, in matters of money, is ſometimes the ſame 
thing with ſpecies, and ſometimes it denotes ſuch as 


have no other particular name. | 
In England, piece ſometimes 1s uſed for 20 ſhillings, 


and ſometimes for a guinea, By 6 Geo. II. c. 25. 


quarters are called in; and all perſons forbid to receive 


or utter them in tale. 
PIECE of Eight, Rial of Eight, or Piaſtre, a filver 


r 


to eight filyer rials. Its value is nearly the ſame ; 
the late French crown, or four ſhillings and ſix. 5 
ſterling. . Bs 

There are two kinds of piaſtres, or Spaniſh crop 
the one ſtruck at Portoſi, the other at Mexico; the ke 
are a little heavier than the former, but not quite ſo Fa 
The piece of eight is divided into halves, quarters al 
quarters, and fixteenths. The exchange between En | 
land and Spain is in pieces of eight. 8 J 
Pre, is alſo a kind of money of account uſed amy, 
the negroes on the coaſt of Angola in Africa, 5 

PIECE, in heraldry, denotes an ordinary charge. 

The honourable pieces of the ſhield are the chiet, fi 
bend, pale, bar, croſs, ſaltier, chevron; and, in genen 
all thoſe which may take up one third of the field, when 
alone, and in what manner ſoever it be. 

PrEcES, in the military art, denote all ſorts of prex 
guns and mortars. | | 

Field PitcCEs, are a ſmaller fort, carrying balls of 10 
or 12 pounds. 

Battering PiECEs, are the larger ſort of guns uſed at 
ſieges for making of breaches, ſuch as the 24 Pounder; 
and the culverin, which laſt carries a ball of 18 pounds 

PIEDOUCHE, in architecture, a little pedeſta 
either oblong or ſquare, enriched with mouldings, er. 
ing to ſupport a buſt. | 

PIEDROIT, in architecture, a pier or ſquare kind of 
pillar, part whereof is hid within a wall. 

PIED-Poꝛoder-Court, an ancient court held in fairs, 
for rendering juſtice to buyers and ſellers, and the redre{ 
of grievances. £5 5 
PIER, or PEER, a building of ſtone, &c. oppoſe! 
againſt the force of the ſea; or a large river, for the {cy- 
rity of ſhips that lie at harbour in any haven. 

PIERS, in architecture, are a kind of pilaſters or but- 
treſſes, raiſed for ſupport, ſtrength, and ſometimes for 
ornament, 

Piers are a ſort of ſquare pillars, part of which is hid 
within the wall; the only thing, wherein it differs from 
a pilaſter, being this, that the latter has a baſe and ca- 
pital, which the former has not. 

PIETISTS, a religious ſect ſprung up among the 
proteſtants of Germany, ſeeming to be a kind of mean 
between the Quakers of England, and the Quietiſts of 
the Romiſh church. See QUAKERs, &c. | 

They deſpiſe all forts of eccleſiaſtical polity, all ſchool 
theology, and all forms and ceremonies, and give them: 
ſelves up to contemplation and the myſtick theology, 

PIG, in zoology, the young of the hog kind. See Hos, 

P16 of Lead, the eighth part of a fother, amounting 
to 250 pounds weight. 

PIGMENTS, Pigmenta, preparations uſed by pain- 
ters, dycrs, &c. to impart colours to bodies, or 1mitate 
particular colours. In painting on glaſs, or for counter- 
feiting gems, the pigment is uſually of a metalline ct 
mineral nature. 5 

PIKE, in war, an offenſive weapon, conſiſting of 2 
wooden ſhaft, 12 or 14 feet long, with a flat flee! head 
pointed, called the ſpear. The pike was Jong 11 U. 
among the infantry, but now the bayonet, which is fixe 
on the muzzle of the carabine, is ſubſtituted in its Read, 
Yet it ſtill continues the weapon of foot offers, ig 
fight pike in hand, falute with the pike, &c. be 
Macedonian phalanx was a battalion of pike- men. 
PILASTER, in architecture, a ſquare column, _ 
times inſulated, but more frequently let within 2 
and only ſhewing a 4th or 5th part of its 2 
The pilaſter is different in different orders: 1 3 
the name of cach, and has the ſame ee e . 
the ſame capitals, members and ornaments with the 3 
lumns themſelves. Pilaſters are, however, a — « 
without either ſwelling or diminution, and as 89 55 
top as at the bottom; though ſome of the modern a 11 
tects, as M. Manſard, &c. diminiſh them at the top, a 
even make them fell in the middle, like columns, 
ticularly when placed behind columns. wood, Of 
PILE, in antiquity, a pyramid built 0 5 0 be 
which the bodies of the deceaſed were laid in ode 
burned. - 

PILE, in building, is uſed for a large 
into the ground in the bottom of rivers, 


ſtake rare 
or in ma J 


money firſt ſtruck in Spain, afterwards in other coun- 
tries, and now current almoſt every where. It is equal 
2 FF 5 N : 5 


land, for a foundation to build upon. 


| ildins. 
Pile is alſo uſed among architects for a mals of bule 


PILE, 


FW 
be? 


PIM 

"Fi 
in the old way 
the arms, OT ot 


on the coin. Acco 
a piece of money, 


of coining with the hammer, contained 
her figure, and inſcription, to be ſtruck 
rdingly, we ſtill call the arms- ſide of 
the pile: and * _ the * 
in ancient coins, the croſs generally took the 

2 2 hrs toe in ours: but ſome will have it called 
le, from the impreſſion of a ſhip built on piles, ſtruck 


on this fide in our ancient coins. 


P13, in heraldry, an ordinary in form of a wedge, 
contracting from the chief, and terminating in a point 
towards the bottom of the ſhield. 

pls, in medicine, the ſame with hæmorrhoids. 

I NMORRHOIDsS. | 
er L RIM ACE, a kind of religious diſcipline, which 
conſiſts in taking a journey to ſome holy place, in order 
to worſhip the relicks of ſome deceaſed ſaint. 

PILL, in pharmacy, a form of medicine reſembling 
à little ball, to be ſwallowed whole, invented in favour 
of ſuch as cannot take bitter and ill-taſted medicinal 
drauahts, as alſo to keep in readineſs for occaſional uſe 
vithout decaying. | 
9 LLAGE Es builders, 1s a ſquare pillar, ſtand- 
ing behind a column, to bear up arches. | 
PILLAR, in architecture, a kind of irregular co- 
jumn, round and inſulated, but deviating from the pro- 

ortions of a juſt column. 

Pillars are always either too maſſive, or too {lender for 
reonlar architecture; ſuch are the pillars that ſupport Go- 
thick vaults, or buildings; and, indeed, they are not 


reſtrained by any rules, their parts and proportions being 


rb1Itrary. | ED, 
Puttine-PILLAR, the ſame with a buttreſs. See the 
article BUTTRESS. : 
 Squore-PiLLAR, a maſſive work, called alſo a pier, or 
piedroit, lerving to ſupport arches, &c. | 
PILLAR, in the menage, is the centre of the ring or 
menaze-ground, round which a horſe turns, whether 
there be a pillar 1n 1t or not. i | 
Befides this, there are pillars in the circumicrence, or 
fides of the menage-ground, placed at certain diſtances, 
by two and two; whence they are called the two pillars, 
to diſtinguiſh them from that of the centre. 
PILLORY, was anciently a poſt erected 1n a crols- 
road, by the lord of the manor, with his arms upon it, 
as a mark of his ſeigniory, and ſometimes with a collar 
to fix criminals to. 
At preſent it is a wooden machine, made to confine the 


head and hands, in order to expoſe criminals to publick | 


view, and to render them publickly infamous. 

PIMEN' TA, or PiMENTO, in the materia medica, 
Jamaica pepper, or all-ſpice, the dried aromatick berry of 
a large tice growing in the mountainous parts of Jamaica, 
reckoned a ſpecies of myrtle, and called by Sir Hans 
Sloane, myrtus arborea arematica foliis laurinis; by Lin- 
neus, Myrius foliis alternis. | 
_ Vimenta is a moderately warm ſpice, of an agreeable 
davour, ſomewhat reſembling that of a mixture of cloves, 
cnnamon, and nutmegs. Diſtilled with water it yields 
an clegant eſſential oil, ſo ponderous as to fink in the 
4qucous fluid, in taſte moderately pungent, in ſmell and 
tarour approaching to oil of cloves, or rather a mixture 
01 hole of cloves and nutmegs: the remaining decoction 
inipilated, leaves an extract ſomewhat ungrateful, but 
not pungent, and the berry itſelf is found to be almoſt 
Wiolly deprived of its taſte as well as flavour; the warmth 
0 BY ſpice reſiding rather inthe volatile than in the fixed 
"arts, 

This ſpice, at firſt brought over for dietetick uſes, has 
been long employed in the ſhops as a ſuccedaneum to the 
More colily oriental aromaticks ; from them it was intro- 
duced into our hoſpitals, and is now received both in the 

-oncon and Edinburgh Pharmacopæias. The college of 
Mean directs a ſimple water to be diſtilled from it, in 

- Þ[Oportion of a gallon from half a pound : this is 
mene L Impregnated with the flavour of the pimenta, 
3 n it is leſs elegant than the ſpirituous water which 
off ae have been accuſtomed to prepare, by drawing 
ace E three gallons of proof ſpirit from the ſame 

: 5 bc the ſpice, J he eſſential oil does not ſeem to 
very WO iy in practice; though it promiſes to be a 
1 one, and miglit, doubtleſs, on many occa- 
» 1upply the place of many of the dearer oils. The 


PLN 


E, in coinage, denotes a kind of puncheon, which, | quantity of oil afforded by the ſpice is very conſiderable: 


Cartheuſer indeed ſays, that only about half a dram is to 
be got from 16 ounces; a miſtake, which probably has 
ariſen from inadvertence in copying Neumann's pro- 
portion, of half a dram from an ounce, or one ſixteenth : 
ſo large a proportion as this laſt cannot, however, be 
collected in its proper form, the oil that remains diſſolved 
in the diſtilled water being here included. | 

PIN, in commerce, a neceſſary implement for wo- 
men's dreſs, which is very well known. 

Pins are now altogether made of braſs-wire blanched, 
which formerly they made of iron-wire prepared in the 
ſame manner; but the ill effects of thoſe pins have quite 
diſcarded their uſe. The pins moſt eſteemed in com- 
merce, are thoſe of England, 

Pins ſwallowed, the cauſe of many grievous and dan- 
gerous effects, and it is preſumed often fatal; for upon 
inſpecting the entrails of patients, who appeared, ſymp- 


tomatically, to have died of the iliack-paſſion, colick, &c. 


they have been found to be killed by ſwallowing one or 
more pins, or needles, or the like. 

In April (17757) a young woman, who had ſwal- 
lowed a very large pin, was brought to the hoſpital at 


Bambrough Caſtle, Northumberland, which ſtuck ſaſt 


in that part of the CEſophagus which enters into the 
thorax. As I had then the honour of the principal ma- 
nagement of that Diſpeniary, I was ſent for, and found 
the patient in very great anguiſh. Having ſome time 
before thought much of the nature of this accident, and 
concluded, that if any thing could be given, that would 
paſs eaſily, and, when in the ſtomach, coagulate into a 
gloary maſs, it might probably bring up any thing ſtick- 
ing in the gullet; I immediately gave her about four grains 
of the tartar emetick, diſſolved in water, and then made 


her ſwallow, ſeparately, the whites of ſix raw eggs; and 


in about two minutes after, ſhe vomited and brought up 
the coagulated maſs with the pin, which effectually re- 
lieved her. g | | 

A little time after,. this method was attended with the 
like good ſucceſs, in an inſtance nearly fimilar to the 
aboye. A maid ſervant of the honourable George Baillie, 
E1q; of Mellerftain, in Scotland, went to bed with 
twenty-tour ſmall pins in her mouth; the conſequence 
of which was, that in the night the family was alarmed 
with her cries. Mr. Baillie ordered her to ſwallow the 
whites of eggs till ſhe vomited, and the whole number 
of pins came up, and are preſerved in the family as a 
curioſity, | | 

PIN and web, a horny induration of the membranes 
of the eye. . | | 

P1N-wheel of a clock, the ſame with the ſtriking wheel. 
See CLOCK. N 

PINCHING, in gardening, a ſort of pruning per- 
formed by nipping off the branches of a plant or tree be- 
tween the nails of two fingers. 25 

Moſt gardeners hold that this contributes to the abun- 
dance of the fruit as well as branches, and that ſhoots 
thus lopped are leſs apt to grow black and die than other- 
wife. The ſeaſon for pinching is chiefly in April or May, 
ſometimes in June and.4uly: it is chiefly practiſed on 
melons, cucumbers, &c. Quintinie alſo preſcribes it 
tor fruit- trees. It is principally to be practiſed on the 
large branches towards the top, but rarely on the large 
ones below, which ought always to be pruned in winter, 
that they may yield others the following year. Nor muſt 
the operation of pinching be performed on the tender 
ſhoots, becauſe, having only juſt ſap enough for them- 
ſelves, when they come to put forth more branches in 
the place where they are pinched, the ſmall ſtock of ſap 
allotted them being divided, will ſtarve them. The 
operation 1s performed within two or three eyes of the 


branch they grow out of. By this means a vigorous tree 


will put forth two or three branches at the eye remain- 
ing; and the ſap being thus divided, the branches will 
be leſs, and therefore fit for wood and fruit. | 
PINDARICE, in poetry, an ode formed in imitation 
of the manner of Pindar. The Pindarick manner is diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the boldneſs and height of the flights, the 
ſuddenneſs and ſurpriſingneſs of the tranſitions, and the 
ſeeming irregularity, wildneſs, and enthuſiaſm of the 
whole. The only part remaining of Pindar's works, is 
a Book of Odes, all in praiſe of the victors at the Olym- 


pian, Pythian, Nemzan, and Iſthmian games: whence 


- the 


PIPE 
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all the ſpecies, often growing to 100 feet high in thoſe 


appearance; the cones are long, flender, and very looſe, 


tiful ſpecies of dianthus, much cultivated in our gardens ; 


OT. — — 


. 
the firſt is intitled the Olympians; the ſecond, the Py- 
thians; the third, the Nemæans; and the fourth, the. 


PIP 


up with large balls to their roots (as before dire Red 
they will not be injured by their removal; and ax the 


Uthmians. grow not very large, it 18 beſt to plant them in beds, It 


PINE, Pinus, in botany, a genus of evergreen trees, 
the leaves of which come out of ſmall ſheaths, in pairs 
in ſome ſpecies, and in others by threes or fives ; they 
are of a blueiſh green colour, and placed, for the moſt 
part, on every fide of the branches; the flowers are male 
and female, growing on the ſame tree, and are both deſ- 
titute of a corolla; the male flowers are collected in a 
bunch, and contain many ſtamina connected in a column 
at their baſe, but dividing at the top: the female flowers 
are collected in a common, almoſt oval cone, and ſtand 
at a diſtance from the male on the ſame tree, the ſcales 
of which are biflorous, oblong, imbricated, and per- 
fiſtent, under which a ſmall germen is placed, ſupport- 
ing a ſubulated ſtyle, crowned with a ſingle ſtigma, which 
becomes an oblong oval nut, crowned with a membrana- 
ceous wing, and included in the rigid ſcale of the cone. 

There are ſeveral ſpecies of pine-trees, which are raiſed 
for ſale in the nurſeries; but the moſt valuable are, 
what is commonly called the Scotch fir, and a North- 
American ſpecies, known among the gardeners here by 
the name of Lord Weymouth's pine, the former of which 
grows naturally on the mountains of Scotland, alfo in 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, the leaves of which 
grow out of a ſheath in pairs, which are twiſted, and 
are of a greyiſh colour: it will grow on almoſt any ſoil, 
and the timber of it is the moſt durable of any kind of 
pines yet known, the beſt yellow deals being the wood 
of this tree. | 

The Lord Weymouth's pine grows naturally in moſt 
parts of North America; it is one of the talleſt trees of 


countries; the bark is very ſmooth, the leaves are long 
and flender, five growing out of each ſheath ; the branches 
are pretty cloſely furniſhed with them, ſo makes a fine 


opening with the firſt warmth of the ſpring; ſo that if 
they are not gathered in the winter, the ſeeds will be 
thed : the wood of this ſort is much eſteemed for making 
maſts for ſhips, &c. 
are the beſt worth cultivating of all the kinds, for the 
ſake of their valuable timber. | 

Prnt-APPLE, Ananas, in botany. See ANANAS. 

PINEAL Gr awd, in anatomy, a gland in the third 
ventricle of the brain; thus called from its reſemblance 
to a pine- apple. It is of a greyiſh colour, and its pro- 
ceſſus and baſe are often medullary: this gland has often 
by many been ſuppoſed the peculiar ſeat of the ſoul. 

PINGUICULA, butter-wort, in botany, a genus of 
plants, whoſe flower 1s monopetalous and ringent, the 
longer lip of which is ſtraight, obtuſe, trifid and ſupine ; 
the ſhorter lip is bifid, more obtuſe, and ſpreading. 
This genus grows wild in boggy lands in divers parts 
of England. | 
' PINION, in mechanicks, an arbor, or ſpindle, in 
the body whereot are ſeveral notches, that catch the teeth 
of a wheel that ſerves to turn it round: or it is a leſs 
wheel which plays in the teeth of a larger. 

In a watch, &c. the notches of a pinion, which are 
commonly 4, 5, 6, 8, &c. are called leaves, and not 
teeth, as in other wheels. 


PINK, in botany, the Engliſh name for ſeveral beau- 


* * 


the principal of which are, the pheaſant's eye-pink, with 
double and ſingle flowers; the common red pink, the 
cob pink, Dobton's pink, white cob pink, the painted 
lady pink, the China pink, &c. They are all propa- 
cated by ſlips, layers, or from ſeed. | 

The beſt. time for planting the ſlips of pinks is in 
July or Auguſt, taking the opportunity of moiſt weather: 
the China or Indian pink 1s propagated from ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown upon a gentle hot-bed about the begin- 
ning of April, and 1n about three weeks or a month the 
plants will be up, and ſtout enough to remove ; they 
thould then be taken up, with a ball of earth to their 
roots, and planted in a bed of rich mould, at about 
three inches aſunder, and in dry weather muſt be fre- 
quently watered ; the further care is to keep them from 
being over-run with weeds, till June, at which time 


This ſort, and the Scotch pine, 


about eight inches aſunder, where they will make a mor 
beautiful appearance than intermixed with other flower 
there being a fine contraſt among theſe flowers, as ſcarce 
any two are marked alike ; for no ſort of plant produces 
ſuch varieties of rich- coloured flowers as theſe do, whic, 
annually vary when raiſed from ſeeds. 

PINNACLE, in architecture, the top or roof of: 
houſe, terminating in a point. This kind of roof 
among the ancients, was appropriated to temples ; their 
ordinary roots were all flat, or made in the platform Way 
It was from the pinnacle that the form of the pediment 
took its riſe. | © 

PINNATED Leaves, Pinnata Folia, in hot, 
thoſe which are cempoſed of ſeveral folioles, or parti 
leaves, connected to the ſides of a petiole, in the form gf 
wings. Of pinnated leaves there are ſeveral kinds, x: 
1. The pinnated with an odd one, that is, when it ö 
terminated with an odd foliole; 2. The cirrhoſe. pinnated 
leaf, when it 1s terminated with a tendril or claſper; 3. An 
abrupt - pinnated leaf, when it is terminated neither by z 
foliole or cirrhus ; 4. The oppoſitely-pinnated, is when 
the folioles, or lobes, ſtand oppoſite on the mid-rih vr 
petiole; 5. The alternately-pinnated, when the folioles 
are produced alternately ; 6. The interruptedly-pinnated 
when the folioles are alternately leſs ; 7. The articulately- 
pinnated, when the petiole, common to all the folioles, 
is jointed; 8. The decurſively-pinnated, when the folioles 
run along the petiole from one to another; 9. The con- 
jugate-pinnated, when the leaf confiſts but of two folioles 
only on the petiole; 10. Bipinnate or duplicato-pin- 
nated, when the foot-ſtalk is divided, and cach diviſion 
ſuſtains ſeveral folioles ranged on their ſides like wings; 
11. Triplicato-pinnate, expreſſes a leaf, the petioles of 
which tend out three alated diviſions, before it has any 
folioles on it; theſe laſt are terminated ſometimes by two 
tolioles each, and in that caſe are faid to be abrupt; 
ſometimes by an odd foliole, and are then called tripli- 
cato-pinnata cum impari. | 

PINNING, in building, the faſtening of tiles toge- 
ther, with pins of heart of oak, for the covering of 2 
houſe, &c. 

PINT, a veſſel, or meaſure, uſed in eſtimating the 
quantity of ſeveral ſorts of commodities ; particularly 
liquids. See MEASURE. 

PIPE, in building, &c. a canal for the conveyance of 
water, &c. Pipes for water engines are commonly of lead, 
iron, earth, or wood, Thoſe of iron are caſt, about to 
feet and a half long, ſeveral of which are pieced together 
by means of ſcrews, and leather or old hat between. 
Thoſe of earth are made by the potters, one end being 
wider than the other, in order to fit in; at the jo1ngs 
they are covered with pitch and tow, and are uſuallyo 
the ſame length with the iron pipes; the wooden pipes, 
commonly alder, are bored with large iron augres le, 
ceeding one another from leſs to larger ; the firſt being 
pointed, and the reſt formed like ſpoons, from one inc 
in diameter to ſix. Theſe. are fitted into one 2 85 
and fold by the foot. Leaden pipes are of two kinds; 
the one ſoldered, and the other not. "er 

Pipe, in the manufactures, a machine much 3 2 
ſmoaking tobacco; it conſiſts of a long lender 0 7 
ſhank which is hollowed, being made of clay baked, 
at one end is the bowl or furnace for the m_ 
fumes whereof are drawn out by the mouth . 
other end, and ſo diſcharged. Pipes are made a 
ſhort, plain, worked, white, varniſhed, unvarnm” 
various colours, &c. 

The Turks uſe pipes three or four feet | 
ruſhes or bored wood, at the end of whic 
baked earth for taking off and on. fare for 

PIpE, or Butt, alſo denotes a veſſel or me? ſt col 
wine, and things meaſured by wine mea, al 

: a allons, 
tains two hogſheads, or four barrels, or 1208 
weighs about goo, two quarters, and 17 
pipe is only uſed in Anjou and Poictou, we 
of two boiſſeaux, equal to a muid and a ha 
See MEASURE. - : 
| Preps, in law, a roll in the 
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Exchequer, called l 


they may be tranſplanted to the place where they are 
deſigned to remain for flowering. If they are taken 
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wile the great roll. 2 
Piet-Ofice, an office in the Excheque 
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Jerk of the pipe makes out leaſes of crown-lands by 

"=1t from the treaſury, or chancellor of the Ex- 
your e alſo makes up all accounts of ſheriffs, and 
__ accomptants their quietus. To this office are 
pb ht all accounts which paſs the remembrancer's 
— and remain there; that if any debt be due from 


In. it may be drawn down into the great roll, 
= eh the mptroller of the pipe iſſues out the 
e! of the pipe for recovery thereof. And if there 
be no goods or chattels, the clerk draws down the debts 
to the lord treaſurer's remembrancer to write eſtreats 
againſt their lands. : | 

All tallies, vouching the payment of any ſum con- 
tained in ſuch accounts, are examined and allowed by 
the chief ſecondary of the pipe. Beſides the clerk and 


comptroller of the pipe, there are eight attornies or 


: lerks. ö Ts 
pipps, among floriſts, are the diſtinct flowers of 


ſuch plants which grow in truſſes or bunches, and is 
particularly applied to auriculas and polyanthuſes. 

PIQUET TES, among floriſts, a kind of carnations ; 
they have always a white ground, and ſpotted or pounced 
with red, ſcatlet, purple, or other colours, See the arti- 
cle CARNATION: | | | 

PIRATE, Pyrate, Pirata, rover; a perſon or veſſel 
that robs on the high ſeas, makes deſcents on the coaſt, 
Kc. without the authority of any prince or ſtate. 

When pirates are taken, they are uſually hanged, 
ſometimes in the next port, ſometimes on board the veſſel 
that takes them, without either remiſſion or formal trial. 

They are denominated bucaneers, free-booters, &c. 
in the W. Indies, and corſairs in the Mediterranean. 

PIROUET TE, PyROETr, in the menage, a circum- 
volution which a horſe makes without changing his 
ground. A pirouette is of one tread or piſte, or of two; 
the firſt is when upon one tread, and at the ſame time, 
the horſe's head comes to the place where his tail was, 
without putting out his haunches ; in the pirouette of 
two treads, he takes a compaſs of ground about his own 
length, and marks both with the fore part and the hind. 

PISCES, in aſtronomy, the 12th conſtellation of the 
zodiack ; (ſce plate IV. fig. 12.) and marked thus X in 
books. as 
The ſtars in Piſces, in Ptolemy's catalogue, are 38; 
m Tycho's, 33; and in the Britannick catalogue, 109. 

PISCINA, in antiquity, a large baſon where the Ro- 
man youth learned to ſwim, and which was encom- 
paſſed with a high wall, to prevent the caſting of filth 
into it. | | 

PiscINA Probatica, a reſervoir of water, near Solo- 
mon's temple, ſo called from the Greek TgoBaloy, ſheep, 
becauſe here they waſhed the cattle deſtined for ſacrifice. 

Daviler obſerves, there are ſtill remaining five arches 
of the portico, and part of the baſon. 

PiscINA, or lavatory, among the Turks; a large 
baſon in the middle of the court of a moſque, or under 
the porticos encompaſſing it. It is uſually of an oblong 
figure built of ſtone or marble, and furniſhed with a va- 
ricty of cocks, wherein the Muſſulman waſhes himſelf, 
before he offer his prayers, as being perſuaded that ablu- 
tion effaces ſin. 

PISCIS VoLans, in aſtronomy, a ſmall conſtellation 
of the ſouthern hemiſphere, that was unknown to the 
ancients, being inviſible. 

PISSASPHALTUM, Pi//aſphaltus, in natural hiſ- 
tory, denotes a liquid bitumen, reſembling nothing ſo 
"arp as Common pitch, when a little ſoftened by the fire. 
11 of a very ſtrong bituminous ſmell, ſomething like 

e fragrance of amber. It is ſoft enough to ſpread on 
a Marble, when freſh ; but by degrees it becomes more 
_— more hard, but never will arrive at the conſiſtence 
- * lolid bitumens. It makes no efferveſcence with 
= 8 but is ſoluble in oil, and will impart 
e g/d to ſpirit of wine, and give a ſtrong taſte to 
5 he E. Indies, Perſia, and Egypt, abound 
che ken at it 18 no where fo plentiful as in Italy, par- 
where y about Caſtro, a town 60 miles from Rome, 

Bin it is opal ouzing out of the cracks of the neigh- 
ther 1 55 s. The greateſt quantity of what they ga- 
* A illed for its thin oil, which is ſent into other 
, urope under the name of petroleum; the reſt is 


ä 


There 1s alſo a faQitious piſſaſphaltum, being a mix- 
ture of common pitch and the bitumen Judaicum. . 

PISSEL ALUM, Oleum Picinum, oil of pitch, the 
watery part which ſwims on pitch, which is ſeparated 
therefrom, while the pitch is in boiling, by ſpreading 
over it clean wool, which, as ſoon as it is thoroughly 
moiſtened with the aſcending vapour, is wrung into a 


boiling. It is effectual for the ſame purpoſes as tar. 
Piss ELAUuM Indicum, Barbadoes tar, in natural hiſ- 
tory, a mineral fluid of the nature of the thicker fluid 
bitumens. It is a dulſky-coloured matter, leſs viſcid 
than the piſſaſphaltum, and about the confiſtence of 
treacle. | | | 

It is of a nauſeous bitteriſh taſte, and a very diſa- 
greeable ſmell. It is ſoluble in oil, and is very frequent 
in America, where it is found trickling down the ſides 
of the mountains in large quantities, and ſometimes 


almoſt loſt at this time in the country whence it was 
originally named. It has been greatly recommended in- 
ternally in coughs and other diſorders of the breaſt and 


lungs, but is very ſeldom to be met with genuine any 


where. | 


a dry fruit of an oblong figure, pointed at both ends, 
having a double ſhell. The kernel is like the pulp of 
an almond, ſweet and very oily, but not without ſome 
faint bitterneſs. Piſtachias were known to all the old 
writers. We have them from Syria, Perfia, Arabia, 
and the E. Indies; and they are very ſucceſsfully culti- 
vated in Italy and France, for the ſake of their fruit. 
There are two kinds of them, a larger and a ſmaller; the 
larger alone is ſent to Europe; the ſmaller are leſs com- 
mon in the E. Indies than in Perfia, where they are 
however much more eſteemed than the large ones, as 


being better flavoured. The tree that produces them is 


one of the diæcia pentandria of Linnæus, and of the 
arbores flore a fructu remoto of Ray. It is deſcribed 
under the terebinthus Indica Theophraſti, and piſtachia, 
or piſtachia fructu ramoſo. | 

Piſtachias abound with a ſweet well-taſted oil; they 
are wholeſome and nutritive, and are very proper; by 
way of reſtorative, eaten moderately, to people emaciated 
with long illneſſes. They are recommended as peculiarly 
good to prevent obſtructions of the liver, and are found 
of ſervice in nephritick complaints. They are made in- 
gredients in the electuarium diaſatyrion, and the like; 
but theſe, as well as the piſtachias, are now much out 
of uſe in medicine. | | 

PISTE, in the menage, the track which a horſe 
makes upon the ground he goes over. | 

The piſte may be either ſingle or double. If the rider 
makes the horſe go but an ordinary gallop, in a ſquare 
he will make but a fingle piſte; if he gallop either with 
his haunches in, or go terra a terra, he will make two 
piſtes, one with the fore part, another with the hind : 
and the ſame if the rider make him paſſage or go ſide- 
ways, either in a ſtraight line or on a circle, 

PISTIL, among botaniſts, denotes the female organ 
of generation in plants; it conſiſts of three parts, the 
germen, ſtyle, and ſtigma: the germen ſupplies the place 
of an uterus in plants, and is of various ſhapes, but al- 
ways ſituated at the bottom of the piſtil, and contains the 
embryo- ſeeds: the ſtyle is a part of various forms alſo, 
but always placed on the germen: and the ſtigma is alſo 
of various figures, but always placed on the top of the 
ſtyle, or, if that be wanting, on the top of the germen. 

PISTOL, the ſmalleſt piece of fire-arms, borne at 
the ſaddle- bow, on the girdle, and in the pocket. 
PIST OLE, a gold coin ſtruck in Spain, and in ſeve- 
ral parts of Italy, Switzerland, &c. | 

The piſtole has its augmentations and diminutions, 
which are quadruple piſtoles, double piſtoles, and half 

iſtoles. 7 
8 PISTON, Embolus, in pump- work, is a ſhort cylinder 
of metal, or other ſolid ſubſtance, fitted exactly to the 
cavity of the barrel or body of the pump. See Pu up. 

PITCH, a tenacious oily ſubſtance, drawn chiefly 
from pines and firs, and uſed in ſhipping, medicine, and 
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lent to th , 
” e Germ - . ; . 
its natural ge, an ſhops, where it is generally kept in 


OL. II. No. 57 | | | 


by boiling it over a ſlow fire. See PI NE. 
Pitch acquires different names, according to its diffe- 
Fit rent 


2 


veſſel; and this is repeated as long as the pitch is in 


floating on the ſurface of the waters; but it ſeems to be 


PISTACHIA, the piſtachia nut, in natural hiſtory, 


various other arts: or it is more properly tar, infpiſfatet} 
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the pores of the woody fibres. If by ſuch moifture, or 
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rent preparations, colours, and qualities: as it diſtils 
from the wood, it is called barras ; but afterwards it aſ- 
mes a double name, the fineſt and cleareſt being called 
galipot, and the coarſer marbled barras. Of the galipot 
is made what is called white pitch, or Burgundy pitch, 
which is nothing but the galipot melted with oil of tur- 
pentine; though ſome will have it a native pitch, diſtil- 
ling from a reſinous tree growing in the mountains of 
Franche Comité. | | 0 
PITCHING, in nayal affairs, the act of plunging or 
falling headlong into a ſea, when the wave, by which the 


ſhip's fore- part is lifted up, is ſuddenly withdrawn from |. 


under the prow. 

Pitching is often extremely dangerous to a veſſel, as 
it ſtrains both the hull and the maſts to a great degree, 
and frequently carries away the latter by a violent jerk. 

 PITH, in vegetation, the ſoft ſpongy ſubſtance con- 
tained in the central parts of plants and trees. As the 
ſubſtance of the trunk in trees, ſays Boerhaave, becomes 
more woody, the pith is compreſſed, and ſtraitened to 
ſuch a degree, that it wholly diſappears. It is plain. 
from this, that the office of the pith, in vegetation, 
cannot be very great, ſince it is not of perpetual dura- 
tion. By its ſpongy ſtructure, it ſeems fitted to receive 
any ſuperfluous moiſture that might tranſude through 


from any other cauſe, it happens to rot and periſh, as 
frequently. happens in elms, the tree 1s found to grow 
full as well without it; a proof it is of no eſſential uſe 
in vegetation. | 
PITUITARY GLanD, inanatomy, a gland in the 
brain, of the ſize of a very large pea, placed under the 
cella of the os ſphenoides, under the infundibulum, 
wherewith it communicates, receiving from it a lymph 
or a juice, which the inſundibulum derives from the 
lexus choroides and pineal gland; and from this lympha. 
does the gland itſelf take its name. It allo filtrates a 


4 
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ſubtile, and apparently very ſpirituous. 

PIVAT, or Prvor, a foot or ſhoe of iron, or other 
metal, uſually conical, or terminating in a point, whereby 
a body, intended to turn round, bears on another fixed 
at reſt, and performs its circumvolutions. The pivot 
uſually bears or turns round in a ſole, or piece of iron 
or brats, hollowed to receive it. 

PLAC ARD, or PAC ART, among foreigners, ſigni- 
es a leaf or ſheet of paper, ſtretched out, and applied on 
a wall or poſt, containing edicts, regulations, &c. Among 
us, placard ſigniſies a licence, whereby a perſon is per- 
mitted to uſe unlawful games, &c. | 

PLACARD, in architecture, denotes the decoration of 
the door of an apartment, conſiſting of a chambranle, 
crowned with its frieze or gorge, and a corniche, ſome- 
times ſupported by conſoles. | | 

PLACE, Locus, in philoſophy, a mode of ſpace, or 
that part of immoveable ſpace which any body poſſeſſes. 
See SPACE. 

Optical PLACE, the point to which the eye refers an 
object. 

PLACE Radiation, is the ſpace in a medium or tranſ- 
parent body, through which any viſible object radiates. 

Excentrick PLACE of a Planet, See EXCENTRICK. 

Geecentrick PLACE of a Planet. See GEOCENTRICK. 


* Heliccentrick PLACE of a Planet. See HELIOCEN-| 


TRICK. 

PLace, in geometry. See Locus. 

PLACE, in war, a general name for all Kinds of for- 
treſſes where a party may defend themſelves. 

PLACE, in logick and oratory, denotes the ſeat or 
ſource of an argument, of which there are two kinds, 
inartificial and artificial; the firſt is the place of teſti- 
mony, authority, &c. the ſecond that of reaſon, as when 
we argue from univerſals, caules, &c. | 

Common PLACE. See CoM MON PEACE. 
PLACENTA, in anatoniy, a ſoft roundiſh mals, 
found in the'womb of pregnant women ; which, from 
its reſemblance to the liver, was called. by the ancients 
hepar uterinum, the uterine liver. | 
3 is alſo a term uſed by ſome botaniſts, 
for what is more uſually called the receptacle of the ſeeds. 
See RECEPTACLE. 
PLAFOND, or PLATO UND, in architecture, the 


juice itſelf, ſeparating from the blood a white liquor, very 


PLA. 


witt plaſter or joiner's work, and frequently eq; 

3 1 < 
with painting. The word plafond is alſo more part 
larly uſed for the bottom of the projeQure of the lar : 

. | ll. 
of the eorniche, calledalſo ſoffita. See So PIT A 
PLAGIARL, one that ſteals from another ſome f 
tence or point of doctrine without naming the Abe 
PLAGUE, Pe/trs, in phyfick, is one of the moſt 3. 
kind of fevers, ariſing from a poiſonous miaſma Wes; 
from the eaſtern countries, &c. which proves a 
unleſs, by the vigour of the vital motions, the poiſy I, 
{con carried off by means of buboes and carbuncles, | 
Ihe plague differs from other fevers of the chan 
gious, malignant, and exanthematous kind, in thi th 
it is, of all others, the moſt acute, ſince it foe 
deſtroys the patient on the firſt or ſeeond day of 5 
attack. In Europe the plague is neither epidemick a 
ſporadick, arifing from a prepoſterous method of M 
or an inſalutary conſtitution of the air; but, jn Fu 
healthy parts of the world, draws its origin from x Bir 
tagion derived from the ſultry and before infected eaſten 
climes. A plague, alſo, has this peculiar to it, that it ; 
not, hke other malignant and putrid fevers, terminated 
by large ſweats, fluxes, or other excretions; but the 
poiſon being, in a critical and ſalutary manner, forces 
to the external glandular parts, it is terminated by ty- 
mours, which end in abſceſſes. Beſides, contrary to 
what happens 1n other contagious and petechial feyers 
ſuch is the ſubtile quality of the peſtilential poiſon, tha 
it quickly adheres to robs ſubſtances, and, without 
any diminution of its force, may be conveyed to coun- 
tries many thouſand miles diſtant from each other, It 
is alſo peculiar to this contagion, that its malignant and 
ſpreading nature is not only checked, but alſo totally 
extinguiſhed by intenſe cold. Hence it happens, tha 
in cold weather, and cold climates, a plague is rarely or 
never obſerved, whereas it rages frequently and violently 
in hot and ſultry climates, | 

But as, in all contagious and malignant fevers, the 
poiſonous miaſma, taken in with the air, inſinuates itſelf 
into the fermentable ſaliva, and exerts its baleful influ- 
ence on the parts through which it paſſes ;. ſo this, ina 
particular manner, holds true, concerning the peſtilen- 
tial contagion, which, immediately attacking the head, 
brain, nerves, and nervous fluid, excites a torpor of the 
head, a ſenſe of weight, drowſineſs, an. exceſſive pain, a 
ſtupor of the ſenſes, forgetfulneſs of every thing, rel 
leſſneſs, watching, and A loſs of ſtrength. When thus 
peſtilential contagion, being conveyed through the ſauces 
to the ſtomach, excites a loathing of food, naulcous 
uneaſineſs of the precordia, a ſymptomatick cardiagia, 
efforts to vomit, and actual vomiting; then being con- 
veyed to the membranes of the ſpinal marrow, and the 
nervous coats of their arteries, it not only produces an 
horror, and a languid, ſmall, contracted and frequent 
pulſe, but alſo deliquiums. All theſe are the ordinary 
{ſymptoms of a beginning plague, and are fo much the 
more violent and quick in their operation, as the peſt 
lential poiſon exceeds that of other contagious and mir 
lignant diſorders. 235 
Since it is certain the plague is not originally gene- 
rated in Europe, but is imported from other counties 
there can be no more ſafe and infallible advice gen, 
than to fly from the contagion. 3 
All perſons, when the plague riſes, ought to lite * 
temperately, and every degree of . excels is to be 87 f 
in the non-naturals, eſpecially with reſpect to the pi no 
of the mind; and all theſe things are to be abſtained = 
which impair the ſtrength, diſturb perſpiration, an d 
nerate crudities in the prime vie. — _ a 
In the cure of a plague the following intention |, 
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to be purſued: 1. To promote the expul 10 ; 
received miaſma in a proper manner, eſpecially 


critical tumours, which are to be duly managed. 55 


2. To rouſe and ſupport the languid ſtrength, ler 
of ſo great importance to life; and to remove, © 
the moſt urgent ſymptoms. ; 1 
In the 1 of ball diſeaſes, it is to be laid ets _ 
maxim, that, if for ſome of the firlt days of the bo ret 
few or no fæces are eliminated, the body 1 vs means, 
dered ſoluble by a gentle clyſter, that, by * ents, leit 
the inteſtines may be freed from the excrem 110 b 
otherwiſe the ſymptoms ſhould be inctealec, ©; i 


ceiling of a room, whether it be flat or arched, lined 
1 


efficacy of the medicines obtunded. Langius gef 
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to be recommended for ufitig an alexipharmick, 
to excite a ſweat for ſome hours, ſince, by this 
means, the poiſon is more expeditiouſly exhaled and 
dif ated. The application of an epithem to the heart 
K 10 A circumſtance of great importance; for though 
1 does not immediately touch and affect the heart, but 
: ly the right orifice of the {tomach; and its nervous and 
muſcular coats, yet it is of the laſt importance, that the 
homach, which is an highly nervous part, of exquiſite 
ſenſation, has an intimate communication with the ner- 
vous parts of the whole body, and .in which the poiſon 
&rſt exerts its virulent influence, ſhould be well defended, 
which intention is anſwered by ſuch medicines as are an- 
tiſpaſmodick, and at the ſame time corroborative and 
palſamick; and, after the uſe of alexipharmicks, the 
opening of a vein 18 alſo highly beneficial. : 

pLAadUuE Mater, Aqua epidemica, is one of the com- 
pound waters of the ſhops. : HE 

PLAIN, Planus, denotes in general any thing ſmooth, 
even, or obvious, and fo ſtands oppoſed to rough, la- 
boured, and enriched. | 

PL ain Figure, in geometry, is an uniform ſurface, 
from every point of whoſe perimeter right-lines may be 
drawn to every other point in the lame. | 

Part Angle, is an angle contained under two lines, 
or ſurfaces, in contradiſtinction to a ſolid angle. 

PLain Triangle, is a triangle included under three 
right lines, or ſurfaces, in oppoſition to a ſpherical and 
mixed triangle. „„ 

PL AIN Trigonometry, is the doctrine of plain triangles, 
their meaſures, proportions, &c. See Tr IGONOMETRY. 

PLAIN Glaſs, or Mirrour, in opticks, is a glaſs whoſe 
ſurface is flat or even, commonly called a looking-glaſs. 

PLAIN Sailing. See SAILING. 

PLAIN Scale. See SCALE. | 

PLaix Table, in geometry, &c. an inſtrument uſed 
in the ſurveying of lands, whereby the plan 1s taken on 
the ſpot, without any future protraction. 

The table itſelf is a parallelogram of oak, or other 


eat! 
in order 


wood (plate LXIV. fig. 9.) about 15 inches long, 


and 12 broad, conſiſting of two ſeveral boards, round 
which are ledges of the ſame wood; the two oppoſite of 
which being taken off, and the ſpangle unſcrewed from 
the bottom, the aforeſaid two boards may be taken aſunder 
for eaſe and conveniency of carriage. For the binding 
of the two boards and ledges faſt, when the table is {et 


together, there is a box- jointed frame, about three quar- 


ters of an inch broad, and of the ſame thickneſs as the 
boards, which may be folded together in fix pieces. 
This frame is ſo contrived, that it may be taken off and 
put on the table at pleaſure, and may go eafily on the 
table, either ſide being upwards. This trame alſo 1s to 
faſten a ſheet of paper upon the table, by forcing down 
the frame, and ſqueezing in all the edges of the paper ; 
ſo that it lies firm and even upon the table, that thereby 
the plot of a field, or other incloſure, may conveniently 
be drawn upon it. | | 

On both ſides this frame, near the inward edge, are 
ſcales of inches ſubdivided into ten equal parts, having 
their proper figures ſet to them. The uſes of theſe ſcales 
of inches are for ready drawing of parallel lines upon the 
Paper; and alſo for ſhifting your paper, where one ſheet 
will not hold the whole work. 

Upon one fide of the ſaid box-frame are projected the 
360 degrees of a circle, from a braſs centre-hole in the 
middle of the table. Each of theſe degrees are ſubdivided 
mto 30 minutes; to every roth degree are ſet two num- 

ers, one expreſſing the proper numbers of degrees, and 
the other the complement of that number of degrees to 
300. This is done to avoid the trouble of ſubtraction in 
taking of angles. 

On the other ſide of this frame are projected the 180 

egrees of a ſemi- circle from a braſs centre-hole, in the 
middle of the table's length, and about a fourth part of 
ts breadth, Each of theſe degrees is ſubdivided into 
30 minutes; to every roth degree are ſet likewiſe, as on 


number of degrees, and the other the complement of 


number of degrees to 180, for the ſame reaſon as before. 
he manner of projecting the degrees on the aforeſaid 
ane 8, by having a large circle divided into degrees, 


braſs 


the other ſide, two numbers ; one expreſſing the 0 ge 
that 


every 30 minutes; for then placing either of the 


- 


circle ſo divided, and laying a ruler from that centre td 
the degrees on the limb of the circle ; where the edge of 
the ruler cuts the frame, make marks for the correſpon- 
dent degrees on the frame. 1 

The degrees, thus inſerted on the frame, are of excel- 
lent uſe in wet or ſtormy weather, when you cannot keep 
a ſheet of paper upon the table. Alſo, theſe degrees will 
make the plain-table a theodolite, or a femi-cirele, ac- 
cording as what ſide of the frame is uppermoſt. 

There is a box, with a needle and card, covered with 
a glaſs, fixed to one of the long ſides of the table, by 
means of a ſcrew, that thereby it may be taken off. This 
box and needle is very uſeful for placing the inſtrument 
in the ſame poſition upon every remove. 

There belongs to this inſtrument a braſs ſocket and 
ſpangle, ſcrewed with three ſcrews to the bottom of the 
table, into which muſt be put the head of the three 
legged ſtaff, which may be {ſcrewed faſt, by means of a 
ſcrew in the fide of the ſocket. 123 960 

There is alſo an index belonging to the table, which. 
is a large braſs ruler, at leaſt 16 inches long, and two 
inches broad, and fo thick as to make it ftrong and firm, 
having a ſloped edge, called the fiducial edge, and t vo 
fights ſcrewed perpendicularly on it, of the ſame height. 
They mult be ſet on the ruler perfectly at the fame 
diſtance from the fiducial edge. Upon this index it is 
uſual to have many ſcales of equal parts, as alſo diago- 
nals, and lines of chords. | 

When you would make your table fit for uſe, lay the 
two boards together, and alſo the ledges at the ends in 
their due places, according as they are marked. Then 
lay a theet of white paper all over the table, which muſt 
be ſtretched over the boards, by putting on the box- 
frame, which binds both the paper to the boards, and 
the boards to one another: then ſcrew the ſocket on the 
back fide the table, and alſo the box and needle in its due 
place, the meridian line of the card lying parallel to the 
meridian or diameter of the table; which diameter is a 
right line drawn upon the table, from the beginning of 
the degrees through the centre, and ſo to the end of the 
degrees. Then put the ſocket upon the head of the ſtaffy 
and there ſcrew it: alſo put the ſights upon the index, and 
lay the index on the table. So is your inſtrument pre- 
pared for ule, as a plain- table, theodolite, or ſemi-circle. 

But note, it is either a theodolite, or ſemi- circle, ac- 
cording as the theodolite or ſemi- circle ſide of the frame 
is upwards; for, when you uſe your inſtrument as 2 
plain-table, you may place your centre in any part of the 
table, which you judge moſt proper for bringing on the 
work you intend. But, if you uſe your inſtrument as a 
theodolite, the index muſt be turned about upon the 
braſs centre-hole in the middle of the table; and, if for 
a ſemi-circle, upon the other braſs centre-hole, by means 
of a pin or needle placed therein, ES 

If you have a mind to uſe this inſtrument as a cireum- 
terentor, you need only ſcrew the box and needle to the 
index, and both of them to the head of the ſtaff, with a 
braſs ſcrew-pin fitted for that purpoſe: fo that, the ſtaff 
being fixed in any place, the index and ſights may turn 


| 


about at pleaſure, without moving the ſtaff. 

I. How to obſerve an angle in the field by the PL, A 1w<-table. 

Suppoſe E, K, K G, (plate LXIV. fg. 10.) to be two 
hedges, or two ſides of a field, including the angle 
EK G, and it_is required to draw upon the table an 
angle equal thereto : firſt, place your inſtrument as near 
the angular pn K as conveniency will permit, turning 
it about, till the north end of the needle hangs directly 
over the meridian line in the card, and then ſcrew the 
table faſt. Ihen upon your table, with your protract- 
ing-pin (which is a fine needle put into à piece of box 
or ivory, neatly turned) or compaſs- point, affign any . 
point at pleaſure upon the table, and to that point apply 
the edge of the index, turning the index about upon chat 
point, till through the fights thereof you ſee a mark fer 
up at E, or parallel to the line EK: and then, with 
your protraCting-pin, cotmpaſs-pornt, or pencil, dray a 
line by the fide of the index to the affigned point upon 
the table. Then (the table remaining immoveable) turn 


the index about upon tlie forementioned point, and di- 


rect the fights to the mark ſet up at &, or parallel there- 
to, that is, ſo far diſtant from G, as your inſtrument 18 
placed from K; and then by the ſide of the index draw 


1 


centre-holes on the table, in the centre of that another line to the affigned point. Tus will there be 
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only put the ſemi- circle fide of the frame upwards, and 


where the table ſtands; and, laying the index upon this 


angles, and there place your table. 


drawn upon the table two lines repreſenting the hedges 
EK andK G, and which include an angle equal to the 
angle EK G. And, though you know not the quantity 
of this angle, yet you may find it, if required: for, in 
working by this inſtrument, it is ſufficient only to give 
the proportions of angles, and not their quantities in de- 
grees, as in working by the tlreodolite, ſemi-circle, or 
circumferentor. Alſo in working by the plain-table, 
there needs no protraction at all, for you will have upon 
your table the true figure of any angle or angles that you 
obſerve in the field, in their true poſitions, without any 


further trouble. 


2. How to find the quantity of an angle in the field, by the 


PLAIN-Hable, conſidered as a theodolite or ſemi-circle. 


Let it firſt be required to find the quantity of the 


angle E K G (plate LXIV. fig. 10.) by the plain-table, 
as a theodolite: place your inſtrument at K, with the 
theodolite ſide of the frame upwards, laying the index 
upon the diameter thereof; then turn the whole inſtru- 
ment about (the index ſtill reſting upon the diameter) 
till through the fights you eſpy the mark at E: then 
ſcrewing the inftrument faſt there, turn the index about 
upon the theodolite centre-hole in the middle of the 
table, till through the ſights you eſpy the mark at G. 
Then note what degrees on the frame of the table are cut 
by the index, and thoſe will be the quantity of the angle 
E K G ſought. 

You muſt proceed in the ſame manner for finding the 
quantity of an angle, by the plain-table, as a ſemi- circle; 


move the index upon the other centre-hole. 

3. How, by the PLA1N-table, to take the plot of a field at 
one lotion within the ſame, from whence all the angles of 
the ſame field may be ſeen. | 
Having entered upon the field to ſurvey, your firſt, 

work muſt be to ſet up ſome viſible mark at each angle 

thereof; which being done, make choice of ſome con- 
venient place about the middle of the field, from whence 
all the marks may be ſeen, and there place your table, 
covered with a ſheet of paper, with the needle hanging 
over the meridian line of the card, which you mult 
always have regard to, eſpecially when you are to furvey 
many fields together. "Then make a mark about the 
middle of the paper, to repreſent that part of the field 


oint, direct your fights to the ſeveral angles where you 
before placed marks, and draw lines by the fide of the 
index upon the paper. Then meaſure the diſtance of 
every of theſe marks from your table, and by your ſcale 
ſet the ſame diſtances upon the lines drawn upon the 
table, making ſmall marks with your protracting-pin, 
or compaſs-point, at the end of each of them. Then 
lines being drawn from the one to the other of theſe 
points, will give you the exact plot of the field; all the 
lines and angles upon the table being proportional to 
thoſe of the field. | | 
Example. Suppoſe the plot of the field ABC DEF 
(fig. 11.) was to be taken. Having placed marks in the 
ſeveral angles thereof, make choice of ſome proper place 
about the middle of the field, as at L, from whence you 
may behold all the marks before placed in the ſeyeral 
Then turn your 
inſtrument about, till the needle hangs over the meridian 
line of the card, denoted by the line N S. | 
Your table being thus placed with a ſheet of paper 
thereon, make a mark about the middle of your table, 
which ſhall repreſent the place where your table ſtands. 
Then, applying your index to this point, direct the 
fights to rhe firſt mark at A, and, the index reſting 
there, draw a line by the fide thereof to the point L. 
Then with your chain meaſure the diſtance from L, the 
place where your table ſtands, to A, the firſt mark, 
which ſuppoſe 8 chains 10 links. Then take 8 chains 
10 links from any ſcale, and ſet that diſtance upon the 
line from L to A. 5 i 
Then directing the ſights to B, draw a line by the ſide 
of the index, as before, and meaſure the diſtance from 
our table at L, to the mark at B, which ſuppoſe 8 chains 
75 links. This diſtance taken from your ſcale, and + 


plied to your table from L to B, will give the point B 
repreſenting the ſecond mark. Then dire& the fights to 


PL A 


poſe 10 chains 65 links. This diſtance being tze 
from your ſcale, and applied to your table from 1 
will give you the point C, repreſenting the third mart. 

In this manner you muſt deal with the reſt of the n 
at D, E, and F, and more if the field had bond 
more ſides and angles. Laſtly, when you have 8 
obſervations of all the marks round the field, and de 
the points AB CDE and F upon your table, you my 
draw lines from one point to another, till You cone a 
where you firſt begun. As, draw a line from A Mey 
from B to C, from C to D, from D to E, from E to F. 
and from F to A, where you begun; then will A BC) Ep 
be the exact figure of your field, and the line NS th 
meridian. | . i 

Note, Our chains are commonly four poles i; 
and are divided into 100 equal parts, Aale 1580 
every 1oth of which are braſs diſtinctions numb 
them. | 5 
4. To take the plot of a wed, park, or other large chan. 

2 plain, by the PLAIN-table, in meaſuring round jj; 

ane, h ; 

Suppoſe ABCD EF G (plate LXIV. fe, 12.) f 
be a large wood, whoſe plot you deſire to take upon the 
plain-table. 

Having put a ſheet of paper upon the table, place 
your inſtrument at the angle A, and direct your fiphts 
to the next angle at B, and by the fide thereof dray 
line upon your table, as the line A B, Then meaſure 
by the hedge-fide from the angle A to the angle B, which 
ſuppoſe 12 chains 5 links. Then from your ſcale tak: 
12 chains 5 links, and lay off upon your table from A b 
B. Then turn the index about, and direct the ſights to 
G, and draw the line A G upon the table. But at preſent 
you need not meaſure the diſtance. _ 

Remove your inſtrument from A, and ſet up a mark 
where it laſt ſtood, and place your inſtrument at the 
ſecond angle B. Then laying the index upon the line 
A B, turn the whole inſtrument about, till through the 
fights you fee the mark ſet up at A, and there ſcrey 
the inſtrument. Then laying the index upon the point 
B, direct your ſights to the angle C, and draw the line 
B C upon your table, 
B C, 4 chains 45 links, take that diſtance from your 
ſcale, and ſet it upon your table from B to C. 
Remove your inſtrument from B, and ſet up a mark 
in the room of it, and place your jnſtrument at C, la- 
ing the index upon the line C B; and turn the whole 
inſtrument about, till through the fights you eſpy the 
mark ſet up at B, and there faſten the inſtrument, Then 
laying the index upon the point C, direct the ſights to“, 
and draw upon the table the line CD. Then meaſure 
from C to D, 8 chains 85 links, and ſet that diſtance 
upon your table from C to D. 

Remove the inſtrument to D (placing a mark at C, 
where it laft ſtood) and lay the index upon the line DC, 
turning the whole inſtrument about, till through the 
ſights you ſee the mark at C, and there faſten the infiru- 
ment. Then lay the index on the point D, and direct 
the fights to E, and draw the line DE. Then witt 
your chain meaſure the diſtance DE, iz chains 4 [inks 
which lay off on the table from D to E. | 

Remove your inſtrument to E (placing a mark at D, 
where it laſt ſtood) and, laying the index upon the ine 
DE, turn the whole inſtrument about, till through the 
ſights you ſee the mark at D, and there faſten the inſtru- 
ment. Then lay the index on the point E, and ae 
the ſights to F, and draw the line EF. Then meaſulc 
the diſtance E F, 5 chains 50 links, which take fo 
your ſcale, and lay off from E to F. 7 

Remove your inftrument to F (placing a wk : 
where it laſt ſtood) and lay the index upon the line 0 
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. - i 5 n 
torging the inſtrument about, till you ſee the m ww 
up at E, and there faſten the inſtrument. 1 


the index on the point F, direct the ſights to G wil 
draw the line FG upon the table, which line . b 
cut the line AG in the point G. Then 90 70 
diſtance F G, 5 chains 67 links, and lay it off 370 
to G. BEN. k when 
Remove your inſtrument to G (ſetting a m um- 
it laſt ſtood) and lay the index upon the line oh fohts 
ing the whole inſtrument about, till ran q 1 


the third mark C, and draw a line by the fide of the ly 
index, meaſuring 


3 


the diſtance from L to C, which r laying the index upon the point &, 


ere f. the 1 
ou ſee the mark at F, and there faſten G. dired te 
's 
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Then meaſuring the diſtance 
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which. if you have truly wrought, will paſs directly 
— ths point A, where you firſt began. 
In this manner you may take the plot of any cham- 

| paign plain, be it never ſo large. And here note, that 
very often hedges are of ſuch a thickneſs, that you can- 
not come near the ſides or angles of the field, either to 
lace your inſtrument, or meaſure the lines. Therefore, 
in ſuch caſes you muſt place your inſtrument, or mea- 
fare the lines, parallel to the fide thereof; and then 
your work will be the ſame as if you meaſured the hedge 


1 alſo, that, in tlius going about the field you 
may much help yourſelf by the needle. For looking what. 
dearee of the card the necdle cuts at one ſtation, if you 
remove your inſtrument to the next ſtation, and with 

our fights look to the mark where the inſtrument laſt 
ſtood, you will find the needle to cut the ſame degree 
again, which will give you no ſmall ſatisfaction in the 

-oſecution: of your work. And, though there be a 
Lane or more ſides, the needle will ſtill cut the fame 
degree at all of them, except you have committed ſome 
former error : therefore, at every ſtation have an eye to 
the needle: © I 

| 5. Of ſhifting of paper. 

In taking the plot of a field by the plain-table, and 
going about the ſame, as before directed, it may fo fall 
out, if the field be very large, and when you are to take 
many incloſures together, that the ſheet of paper upon 
the table will not hold all rhe work; but you mult be 
forced to take off that ſheet, and put another clean ſheet 
in the room thereof: and, in plotting of a manor er 
Jordſhip, many ſheets may be thus changed, which we 
call ſhifting of paper. The manner of performing 
thereof is as follows: : | 

Suppoſe in going about to take the plot ABCDEFG 
(plate LXIV. fig. 1.) as before directed, that having 
made choice of the angle at A for the place of the 


þ 
beginning, and proceeded from thence to B, and from 


B to C, and from C to D, when you come to the angle 
at D, and are to draw D E, you want room to draw the 
ſame upon the table; do thus: 

Firſt through the point D draw the line DO, which 
is almoſt ſo much of the line DE, as the table will con- 
tain. Then near the edge of the table H M, draw a line 
parallel to H M, by means of the inches and ſubdiviſions 
on the oppoſite ſides of the frame, as PQ , and another 
line at right angles to that through the point O, as O N. 
This being done, mark this ſheet of paper, with the. 
figure (1) about the middle thereof, for the firſt ſheet. 
Then, taking this ſheet off your table, put another clean 
ſheet thereon, and draw upon it a line parallel to the 
contrary edge of the table, as the line R 8 (/g. 4.) 
Then, taking your firſt ſheet of paper, lay it upon the 
table ſo, that the line P Q may exactly lie upon the line 
Rö, to the beſt advantage, as at the point O (/g. 4.) 

hen with the point of your compaſſes draw ſo much of 
the line OD, upon the clean ſheet of paper, as the table 
Will hold, Having thus done, proceed with your work 
upon the new ſheet, beginning at the point O; and fo 
going forward with your work, as in all reſpects has been 
before directed; as from O to E, from E to F, from F 
to G, and from G to A (by this direction) ſhifting your 
Paper as often as you have occaſion. | 8 

Under the article PLOTTING, the reader will find a 


method of taking any ſurvey without the trouble of ſhift- 
ing paper. 1 it-ydn : 


PLATIN Number, is a number that may be produced 


0) the multiplication of two numbers into one another. 
lus 20 is a plain number produced by the multiplica- 
ar of 5 into 4. 
me * N Place, locus planus, or locus ad planum, among 
ar 8 geometricians denoted a geometrical locus, 
olid pl was a right line or a circle, in oppoſition to a 
* e was an ellipſis, parabola, or hyper- 
and loci 20 e the moderns diſtinguiſh into loci ad rectam, 
ad circulum. t 
38 3 2 F: _ in mathematicks, is ſuch a problem 
n e lolved geometrically, but by the interſec- 
er of a ri 
828 5 two circles; as, given the greateſt ſide, and 
ot the other two fides of a right-angled triangle, 


ght line and a circle, or of the circum- | 


B.A 


fights to A (your firſt mark) and draw the line G A, | ſhall make a given àrea of foür given lines. Such pro- 


can only cut a circle, or one circle cut another in two 
points. | 

the ſhield, when couped ſquare; a part remaining under 
the ſquare, of a different colour or metal from the ſhield: 
This has been ſometimes uſed as a mark of baſtardy, 
and called champaigne; for, when the legitimate de- 


traverſe borne by their fathers, .they are to cut the point 

of the ſhield with a different colour called plain. i 
 PLAINT, in law, the exhibiting any action, real of 
erſonal, in writing. 


deceit, detenue, &c; Plaintiff ſtands oppoſed to de- 
fendant. | 5 5 

PLAISE, the Engliſn name of a ſpecies of the pleu- 
ronectes, with ſmooth ſides, a ſpine near the anus, an 
the eyes and ſix tubercles placed on the right ſide of the 
head: it is ſomewhat larger than the flounder. 

PLAIST ER, or PAS TER. See PLAS TER. 

PLAN, in general, denotes the repreſentation of 
ſomething drawn on a plane: ſuch are maps, charts, 
ichnographies, &c. „ 5 3 

The term plan, however, 1s particularly uſed for a 
draught of a building, ſuch as it appears, or is intended 
to appear, on the ground ; ſhewing the extent, diviſion, 
and diſtribution of 1ts area, or ground-plot, into apart- 
ments, rooms, paſlages, &c. | 

A geometrical plan is that, wherein the ſold and va- 
cant parts are repreſented in their natural proportions. 
The raiſed plan of a building is the fame with what is 
otherwiſe called an elevation or orthography. | 

A perſpective plan is that exhibited by degradations, 
or diminutions, according to the rules of perſpective. 
See PERSPECTIVE. ” . 


the maſſives with a black waſh ; the projectures on the 
ground are drawn in full lines, and thoſe ſuppoſed over 
them in dotted lines. The augmentations, or »altera- 


from what 1s already built; and the tints of each plan 
made lighter, as the ſtories are raiſed. In large build- 


firſt ſtories. a | 

PLANCHIER, or PLaxcere, in architecture, the 
under part* of the corona, or drip, making the ſuperior 
part of the corniche, between two cy matiums. 

PLANE, Planum, in geometry, denotes a plain ſur- 
face, or one that lies evenly between its bounding lines : 
and as a right line is the ſhorteſt extenſion from one 
point to another, ſo a plane ſurface is the ſhorteſt exten- 
ſion from one line to another. | PE 

In aſtronomy, conicks, &c. the term plane is fre- 
quently uſed for an imaginary ſurface, ſuppoſed to cut 


is the whole doctrine of conick ſections built. 


parallel to the horizon, or inclined thereto, i 
The determining how far any given plane deviates 


levelling. | 5 

In opticks, the planes of reflection and refraction are 
thoſe drawn through the incident and reflected or re- 
fracted rays. ph „„ 

The plane of the horopter is that drawn through the 
horopter, perpendicularly to the plane of the two optical 
axes. See HOROPTER. | | 

In perſpective, we meet with the perſpective plane, 
which is ſuppoſed to be pellucid, and perpendicular to 
the horizon ; the horizon plane, ſuppoſed to paſs through 


——_ 


trical plane, lkewile parallel to the horizon, whereon the 
object to be repreſented is ſuppoſed to be placed, &c. 
The plane of projection, in the ſtereographick pro- 
jection of the ſphere, is that on which the projC tion ig 
made; correſponding to the perſpective plane, ; 


PLANE, in joinery, an edge-tool to ſhave wood 
ſmooth and even. 


io find the triangl 5 : | * | 
Vor. II. Ne, an alſo to deſcribe a anos that 


blems can only have two ſolutions, in regard a- right line 


PAIN, in heraldry, ſometimes denotes the point of 
ſcendants of baſtards have taken away the bar, fillet, or 


PLAINTIFF, in law, a perſon who ſues or com 
plains in an aſſize or action perſonal, as of debt, treſpaſs, 


To render plans intelligible, it is uſual to diſtinguiſh 


tions, to be made, are diſtinguiſhed by a colour different 


ings, it is uſual to have three ſeveral plans, for the three 


and paſs through ſolid bodies; and on this foundation, 


In mechanicks, planes are either horizontal, that is, 


from an horizontal one, makes the whole buſineſs of 


the ſpectator's eye, parallel to the horizon; the geome- 


It conſiſts of a wooden ſtock, very. 
ſmooth at bottom, in the middle of which is an aperture, 
through which paſſes a ſteel edge very ſharp, that takes 


| 88 N | off 


off the inequalities of the wood on which it is flid along. though fometimes. appearing like a black ſpot. Tj; 
It has various names according to its forms, fizes, and uſes. |phznomenon has been frequently obſerved by Cain 
PLANET, Planeta, in aſtronomy, a celeſtial body] and Maraldi, who have likewiſe noted very-confiderahj 
revolving round the ſun as a centre, and changing its] alterations in the apparent magnitudes of the ſatellites, 
poſition with reſpe& to the fixed ſtars. The planets are for which no reaſon could be given from the diſtance gf 
uſually diflinguithed into primary and ſecondary. Jupiter, the ſun, or the earth: e. gr. that the four, 
P/ imary PLANETS, are thoſe which move round the which 1s uſually ſeen the ſmalleſt, is ſometimes the large} 
fun as a centre, and theſe, by way of eminence, are and the third, which is uſually the largeſt, ſometimes. 
; uſually called planets... | I malleſt, Hence, as the ſatellites are illuminated by the 
| Secondary PLANETS, or fatellites, are ſuch as move] ſun, even then when immerged in upiter's light, yet 
round ſome primary planet, as their reſpective centre, in] appear obſcure, there muſt be ſome alteration in the; 
the ſame manner as the primary planets do round the ſun. I atmoſpheres, to prevent the ſun's rays being equally re. 
The primary planets are fix in number, viz. Saturn, flected from every part of their fartace ; which muſt like. 
Jupiter, Mars, the Earth, Venus, and Mercury, Of| wile be the cauſe why their ſhadow is ſometimes larger 
theſe the firſt three are called ſuperior planets, . than themſelves. 15 
their orbits circumſcribe that of the earth; and the two] Now, to ſum up the evidence. 1. Since in Venus 
laſt inferior planets, becauſe their orbits are circum- Mercury, and Mars, only that part of the diſk illum. 
feribed by the orbit of the earth. See the order, poſition, nated by the fun is found to ſhine; and, again, Veuu; 
magnitude, &c. of the planets, repreſented on the orrery, and Mercury, when between the earth and the ſun, ap- 
(plate LXI. fr. 1.) | 4 i pear like dark ſpots or maculæ on the ſun's diſk ; it is 
; From the ſeveral phaſes and appearances of the planets, evident, : that Mars, Jupiter, and Mercury, are Opaque 
they are found to be all perfectly like the moon, that is, bodies, illuminated with the borrowed light of the fun. 
opake bodies, and borrow all their light from the ſun. And the ſame appears of Jupiter, from its being void of 
This will plainly appear from the following particu- light in that part to which the ſhadow of the ſatellitez 
lars: 1. Venus, obſerved with a teleſcope, is rarely | reaches, as well as in that part turned from the ſun, 
found full, but with variable phaſes like thoſe of the and that his fatellites are opaque, and reflect the fun'; 
moon, her illuminated part ſtill turned towards the eaſt, | light, is abundantly ſhewn. Wherefore, ſmce Saturn, 
when ſhe is the morning ſtar, and weſt, when the even- |with his ring and fatellites, only yield a faint light, 
Wa ing ſtar. And the like phaſes have been obſerved of Mars | fainter conſiderably than that of the fixed ſtars, though 
5 and Mercurv. | theſe be vaſtly more remote; and than that of the reſt of 
76 2. Gaſſendus firſt, and after him others, have ob- the planets : it is paſt doubt, he too, with his attendants, 
W's | ſerved Mercury on the face of the ſun, a-croſs which he | are opaque bodies. | f | | 
5 appeared to paſs like a black round ſpot. Horrox, in] 2. Since the ſun's light is not tranſmitted through 
1639, alſo obſerved Venus in the ſun, where the made] Mercury and Venus, when placed againſt him, it i 
the ſame appearance. plain they are denſe opaque bodies ; Which is likewiſe 
De la Hire, in 1700, with a teleſcope of 16 feet, evident of Jupiter, from his hiding the ſatellites in his 
diſcovered mountains in Venus, larger than thoſe of the [ſhadow ; and therefore, by analogy, the fame may be 
1 moon. Iconcluded of Saturn. | | | 
r 4. Caſſini obſerved two ſpots in Venus; four in] 3. From the variable ſpots in Venus, Mars, and Ju- 
i 95 Mars, likewiſe obſerved by Campani; and ſeveral, at] piter, it is evident thoſe planets have a changeable at- 
| feveral times, in Jupiter : ahd from his obſervations of | moſphere ; which changeable atmoſphere may, by a like 
4 NUM theſe ſpots, found that they had a rotation round their |argument, be inferred of the fatellites of Jupiter, and 
N axes: he even determined the velocity of that rotation, therefore by ſimilitude the ſame may be concluded of 
Ii „ or the period wherein it was effected, v. gr. that of] the other planets. | ST 
1 Jupiter, 9 hours 56”. That of Mars, 24 hours 40. 4. In like manner, from the mountains obſeryed in 
{ VEL And that of Venus, 24 hours. And ſince the ſun, | Venus, the ſame may be ſuppoſed in the other planets. | 
i moon, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and the Earth, are found] 5. Since then Saturn, Jupiter, both their ſatellites, 
1 to revolve on their axes, i. e. to have a diurnal rotation: [Mars, Venus, and Mercury, are opaque bodies, ſhining 
ky f [ no doubt Mercury and Saturn have the fame; though | with the ſun's borrowed light, are furniſhed with moun- 
Nb the great nearneſs of the former to the ſun, and the|tains, and encompaſſed with a changeable atmoſphere; 
| reat. diſtance of the latter, prevent any ſpots from being | they have, of conſequence, waters, ſeas, &c. as well as 
obſerved on them, whence that rotation might be de- |dry land, and are bodies like the moon, and therefore 
monſtrated. | like the earth, Q. E. D. 
| F. Tn Jupiter are oblerved two ſwaths, or belts, | And hence nothing hinders but that the planets Mi 
714 brighter than the reſt of his diſk, and moveable; ſome- [alſo be concluded to be inhabited. Huygens, in ” 
Bw |! times found in one part, ſometimes in another; ſome- | Colmotheoros, argues very plauſibly for the exiſience 0 
ls times broader, ſometimes narrower. ; planetary inhabitants, from the ſimilitude of the planets 
Wi | 6. In 1609, were firſt obſerved three little ſtars, or] with our earth: thoſe, like this, being opaque, denſe 
300 | 94 moons moving about Jupiter, by Sim. Marius; and in | uneven, round, heavy, illuminated and warmed by the 
. 1610, the fame was obſerved by Galileo: theſe are now |fun; having night and day, ſummer and winter, &c. 
„ frequently obſerved to diſappear in a clear ſky, when] Wolfius deduces ſomething relating hereto from argu- 
Jupiter happens to be diametrically interpoſed: between | ments of another kind. Thus, e. gr. it is hoy . 
them and the ſun. Whence it appears they are void of doubted, that the inhabitants of Jupiter are much wt 
light, at ſuch time when the ſun's rays, intercepted by |than thoſe of the earth; and, in effect, of the giant c _ 
Jupiter, cannot be propagated to them in right lines; For it is ſhewn in opticks, that the pupil of the 2 = 
and hence alſo, that, like the moon, they are opaque ] tracts in a ftrong light, and dilates In LY 7 1 
bodies, illuminated by the ſun ; and hence again, ſince ] wherefore, ſince in Jupiter the ſun's meridian Ti 
upiter does not illuminate his fatellites when placed much feebler than on the earth, by reaſon of Ju 
behind him, he himſelf, in that part turned from the greater diſtance from the ſun ; the pupil will nee than 
fun, may be argued to be void of light. much more dilatable in the inhabitants of 3 hare 
7. When Jupiter's moons are diametrically interpoſed þin thoſe of the earth. But the pupil is n a 
between Jupiter and the ſun, there is ſeen a round ſpot [a conſtant preportion to the ball of the eye, an e lager 
on Jupiter's diſk, which is ſometimes larger than the to the reſt of the body; fo that, in animals, body. 
fatellite itſelf. Whence it appears, that the ſatellites are | the pupil, the larger the eye, and the. larger On * 
=_ - opaque bodies, illuminated. by the ſun; that they pro-] Io aſcertain the ſize of theſe ia en 8 
. ject a ſhadow upon the planet, and that the round ſpots be obſerved, that the diſtance of Jupiter _ 10 5 hs 
ſeen in Jupiter are the ſhadows of the ſatellites. W hence] to the earth's diſtance from the ſame, as 2 intenlty 
alſo, the interſection of that ſhadow being found to be a intenſity of the ſun's light in Jupiter is to * 11 
Circle, the ſhadow muſt be conical; and therefore the | on the earth, in a duplicate ratio of F. to 20; 
figure of the ſatellites, at leaſt as to ſenſe, is ſpherical. found by experience, that the pupil dilat 
8. The earth being between Jupiter and the ſun, if, greater than that wherein the intenſity of li 
at the ſame time, any of the ſatellites happen to be be- | otherwiſe, a body at a great diſtance mg" 
tween Jupiter and the ſun, it is loſt in Jupiter's light, | clearly as nearcr: the diameter, therefore, 0b 
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in its greateſt dilatation, in Jupiter, is to its diameter in | 
5 like ſtate in the earth, in a ratio greater than that of 

to 26. fe 5 
f a ordinary ſtature of the inhabitants of the earth 
2 computed at 5 Engliſh feet, 4 inches and 3, (which 
Wolfius tells us is his own height; ) the ordinary ſtature 


of Jupiter's inhabitants will be found 14 feet 2, | witietise 


very. nearly the ſize of the giant Og, mentioned by 
Moſes, whoſe iron bed was 9 cubits long, and its 
ao” Is Copernican ſyſtem, the proportion between thc 
ſemi-diameters of the planetary orbits, or between the 
diſtances of the ſeveral planets from the fun, 1s found by 
trigonometry ; ſo that if the diſtance of any one of them, 
as for inſtance, if the diſtance of the earth from the ſun 
be given, the diſtances of all the reſt of the planets from 
the ſun may be found: in any of the ſuperior planets, 
the ratio its diſtance from the ſun bears to the diſtance of 
the earth from the ſun is known, by meaſuring the angle 
of the planet's retrogradation. | 

The diſtances of the planets from the fun are found to 
be in a certain ratio to the periodical times of their revo- 
jutions round the ſun; the ſquares of their periodical 
times are as the cubes of their diſtances : this analogy, 
diſcovered by Kepler, furniſhes us with a method of 
finding the ratio between the diſtances of the planets from 
the ſun, to greater exactneſs than can be done by any 
other method ; becauſe the periodical times of the planets 
are known to great exactneſs. | 

We have hitherto conſidered the phænomena of the 
heavenly bodies without regard to the accurate form of 
their orbits, which is not circular, but elliptical; yet 
that it is very little ſo, even in the moſt excentrick orbit, 
as that of Mercury, will appear by comparing their ex- 
centricities with their mean diſtances from the ſun. 
Thus, ſuppoſe the mean diſtance of the earth from the 
ſun be divided into 1000 equal parts, then in thoſe 
parts we have, | | 


( 


In Mercury, 8 US M 489 mi! 
Venns, CS li.! m 
Earth, 8 „ß 27 1 16 
Mars, JJ ( 1-710 
Jupiter, 8 09-7; 2500 7-207” 1: 26,08 
Saturn, CS DS ß 


* 


It is found by experience, that the orbits of the planets 
are quieſcent, or that the line of the apſides always keeps 
one and the ſame poſition with reſpect to the fixed ftars : 
and the aphelium poſſeſſes different points in the echptick 
in the ſeveral grbits. | ; ; 

That the earth's orbit is elliptical, is well known 
from common experience; for were the orbit circular, 
the ſun's apparent diameter would always be the fame ; 
but we find it is not, for if it be meaſured with a mi- 
crometer in winter-time, it will be found conſiderably 
larger than in the ſummer, and it will be greateſt of all 
when the ſun is in the 82 of Vr (which ſhews that is 
the place of the aphelium) it being then 32 4)“; 
whereas, when the fun is in the 8 of S, his diameter is 
but 31 40”. gp | 

Hence it is evident that the ſun is really nearer to us in 
the midſt of winter than in the midſt of ſummer; but 
this ſeems a paradox to many, who think the ſun muſt 
needs be hotteſt when it is neareſt to us, and that the 
fun is apparently more diſtant from us in December than 
in June. As to the ſun's being hotter, it is true, it is 

o to all thoſe places which receive his rays directly 

or perpendicularly, but we find his heat abated on 
account of the obliquity of the rays, and his ſhort 
-ontinuance above the horizon at that time. And, as 
to his diſtance, it is only with reſpect to the zenith 
of the place, not the centre of the earth; ſince it is 
plain, the ſun may approach the centre of the earth, 
Be lame time that it recedes from the zenith of any 
3 to the ſun's nearer diſtance in the winter, 
1 his apparent motion is then quicker than in 
* * = in the 89 of V it is about 61 per day, but 
ingl 8 his motion is but 57 70 day. Accord- 
8 5 we find the ſummer half-year 8 days longer than 
inter half-year, as appears by the following com- 


If then we put it, as 10 to 26, or as 5 to 13: 


FLW : 


Summer half-year includes Winter half. year includes 


In March 10; days |. In September 07 days. 
April” 30 OQober 31 
May 31 November 3 
June 30 December 31 
„ iy January 31 
Auguſt 31 February 28 
September 23 March 20; 
Summer-half 1862 | | 179; 
Winter-half 178+ 1 


The difference 8 days. 


cauſe of the planet's motion, and this force always in- 


creaſing and decreaſing in the inverſe ratio of the ſquares 


of the diſtances, it is evident the velocity of the planet 
will always be greater the nearer it is to the ſun, and 
vice verſa. Hence the motion of a planet is evety where 
nnequable, being conſtantly accelerated, as it paſſes from 
AbyD to P, and in the other half from P to A it is 
retarded: | Ts 

Yet is this unequal motion of a planet regulated by 
a certain immutable law, from which it never varies, 
which 1s, that a line, drawn from the centre of the ſun 
to the centre of the planet, does ſo move with the planer 
about the ſun, that it deſcribes elliptick areas always pro- 
portional to the times. That is, if when the planet 
moves ſloweſt, it deſcribes the arch A 4 in a given time, 
and when it moves quickeſt, it deſcribes the arch þ P in 
the ſame time, then will the trilineal area A S 4 be equal 
to the other trilincal area b SP. VN 

To demonſtrate this, let the time in which the planet 
moves through the periphery of its orbit be divided into 
equal parts, and ſuppoſe that in the firſt part it deſcribed 
any right line AB (plate LXVI. fg. 1.) by the projectile 
force in any direction, and the centripetal force conjointly; 
then in the ſecond part of time it would proceed in the 
ſame right line to c, if nothing prevented; ſo that Be 
AB, as is manifeſt from tlie firſt law of motion. 

Draw the right lines 8B, Sc, and the triangles ABS 
and BcS will be equal, as, having equal baſes AB, Be, 
and the ſame altitude of the vertex 8. But when the 
body comes to B, let the centripetal force act with a 
new impulſe either equal to the former or unequal, and 
let it cauſe the body to decline from the right line Be, 
and deſcribe the right line BC; draw Ce parallel to B 8, 
meeting BC in C; and at the end of the ſecond part of 


the triangle AS B. Join SC, and becauſe of the pa- 
rallels SB, Cc, the triangle SBC will be equal to tlie 
triangle S Be, and therefore equal to the triangle S. A B. 
By the fame way of reaſoning, if the centripetal force act 
ſucceſſively in the points C, D, E, cauſing the body in 
each equal part of time to deſcribe the right lines C D, 


will be equal, and all in the fame plane. 

In equal times, therefore, equal areas are deſcribed j 
and, by compoſition of ratios, any ſums of areas SADS, 
SAFS, are to each other as the times in which they 
are deſcribed. Let now the number of triangles be in- 
creaſed, and their breadth be diminiſhed in infinitum; 
then will their perimeter A DF be ultimately a curve; 
and, therefore, the centripetal force, by which the body 
is drawn perpetually from the tangent to this curve, acts 
inceffantly ; and the areas deſcribed are alſo in this. caſe 
proportional to the times of their deſcription. Hence 


centre S to the tangent of the orbit in the place of the 
planet. For the velocities in the points A, B, C, &c: 


being the ſpaces deſcribed in the ſame time; and the 
baſes of equal triangles are reciprocally as their perpen- 
dicular altitudes; and, therefore, ſince in the evaneſcent 
triangles AS B, ASC, &c, the right lines Ac, B a, 


[Ce, &c. become tangents to the curve in the points A, 


B, C, &c. it is manifeſt, the velocity in thoſe points 
will be inverſely, as a perpendicular from S let fall upon 
thoſe tangent lines produced. 

Hence alſo it follows, that the times in which equal 
arches are deſcribed in any planetary orbit are directly as 
thoſe perpendiculars, becauſe they are inverſely as the 


Putation, according to the new ſtyle. by 


| 


velocities, 1 a 
Fl PLANETARY, 


For the ſun's attracting force being one part of the 


time the body will be at C, and-in the fame plane with 


DE, EF, &c. the triangles SCD, S DE, S EF, &c. 


the velocity of the revolving body or planet is every 
where inverſely, as the perpendicular let fall from the. 


are as the baſes of the triangles AB, BC, CD, &c. as 
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obſerving the motions of the heavenly bodies; conſiſting 


ſenting tlie ſtars, conſtellations, &c. in their proper ſitu- 


of the air. The diſcovery of this we owe to the admirable 
Malpighi, who firſt obſerved, that plants conſiſt of two 


7 
PLANETARY, fomething relating to the planets. 
PLANETARY Sylem, the ſyſtem or aſſemblage of the 

planets, both primary and ſecondary; moving in their 

reſpective orbits round the ſun, their common centre. 

PLANETARY Days, among the ancients, the week 
was ſhared among the ſeven planets, cach planet having 
its day : and hence, in moſt European languages, the 
days of the week are ſtill denominated from the planets, 
as Sunday, Monday, &c. | 

PLANETARY Years, the reſpective periods of time in 
which the planets make their revolutions round the ſun 

or earth. | | 5 
PI. AN ET ARVYDials, thoſe whereon the planetary hours 

are inſcribed. 

PLANETARY Squares, the ſquares of the ſeven num- 
bers, from three to nine, diſpoſed magically. 

PLANIMETRY, Plenimetria, that part of geometry 
which conſiders lines and plain figures, without any 
conſideration of heights or depths, in oppoſition to ſte- 
reometry, or the menſuration of ſolids. 

It is performed with ſquare feet, ſquare inches, ſquare 
yards, ſquare perches, &c. . | „ 

PL ANI SPHERE, a projection of the ſphere, and its 
circles, on paper or the lixe. In this ſenſe, maps of the 
heavens and earth are called planiſpheres. | 

It alſo denotes an aſtronomical inſtrument, uſed in 


of a projection of the celeſtial ſphere upon a plane repre- 


ations, &c. Such is the aſtrolabe, which is a common 
name for all ſuch projections, which fee. * | 

PLANO-CONCAVE Grass, or lens, ſuch a glaſs, 
one of whoſe ſurtaces is concave, and the other plain. Its 
concavity is ſpherical, unleſs the contrary be expreſſed. 

PLAno-convex Glaſs, or lens, ſuch a glaſs, one of 
whoſe ſurfaces is convex, and the other plain. Its con- 
vexity is ſuppoſed to be ſpherical, unleſs the contrary be 
expreſied. | . 

PLANT, planta, is defined to be an organical body, 
deſtitute of ſenſe and ſpontaneous motion, adhering to 
another body in ſuch a manner as to draw from it its 
nouriſhment, and having power of propagating itſelf by 
ſeeds | 

As to the parts of which a plant confiſts, they are the 
root, ſtalk, leaf, flower and fruit. 

Plant and vegetable are pretty near terms ſynonimous, 
every plant being a vegetable. Dr. Boerhaave defines a 
vegetable to be a body generated of the earth, or ſome- 
thing ariſing of the earth, to which it adheres or is con- 
netted by parts called roots, through which it receives the 
matter of its nouriſhment and increaſe ; and conſiſts of 
Juices and veſſels ſenſibly diſtinct from each other: or, a 
vegetable is an organical body, compoſed of veſſels and 
juices every where diſtinguiſhable from each other ; to 
which body grow roots or parts, whereto it adheres, and 
from which it derives the matter of its life and growth. 

This definition furniſhes a juſt and adequate idea of a 
vegetable; for by its conſiſting of diſtinct veſſels and 
Juices, it is diſtinguiſhed from a foſſil; and by its adher- 
ing to another body, from which it derives its nouriſh- 
ment, and being deſtitute of ſenſation, it is ſufficiently 
diſtinguiſhed from an. animal. | | 

The veſſels, or containing parts of plants, conſiſt 
chiefly of earth, bound or connected together by oil, as 
a glutton : which being exhauſted by fire, air, age, or 
the like, the plant moulders, or returns again into its 
earth or duſt : but it muſt be owned, that water, air, 
falt, and ſulphur or oil, are likewiſe conſtituent parts of 
plants, ſince they can be all obtained by a well managed 
analyſis. ; 

The root, or part whereby plants are connected to 
their matrix, and by which they receive their nutritious 
juice, conſiſts of an infinite number of abſorbent veſſels, 
which being diſperſed through the interſtices of the earth, 
attract or imbibe the juices of the ſame ; conſequently, 
every thing in the earth that is diſſoluble in water, is 
liable to be imbibed, as air, falt, oil, and fumes of mine- 
rals, metals, &c. and of theſe plants do really confilt. 
Sce Roor. | | | 

The motion of theſe nutritious juices is not unlike 
that of the blood in animals, being effected by the action 


| 


{cries or orders of veſſels: 1. Such as receive 


; * l and diftii. 
bute the alimentary juices, anſwering to the arte; 
lacteals, veins, &c. of animals. 2. The tracheæ by 
air-veſſels, which are long hollow pipes, wherein 11 8 
commonly received and expelled; that is, inſpired he 
expired. Hence it follows, that the heat of the fun mut | 
have a ſtrong effect on the air included in theſe trache... 
whence ariſes a. perpetual ſpring of action, to aw 
the circulation of the juices: in plants. a 
For the botanical diſtribution bf 
genera, &c. ſee Bo ANY, &c. h 
Feſfile PLANTs, thoſe found buried in the earth and 
lodged in almoſt all the kinds of ſtrata, or ſubſtances to 


be met with there. © 1 
PLANTA, in anatomy, the ſole of the foot, ges 


plants into cla; 
; z 


the article Foor. 


PLAN TAIN, Plaztago, in botany, a plant the flower 
whereof conſiſts of one petal, uſually wide expanded a 
the mouth, and with the limb divided into four oya] ſep. 
ments: the fruit is a bilocular capſule, of an ova 
figure, containing a great many oblong ſeeds, 

The root, leaves, and ſeeds of plantain are uſed in 
medicine, and reckoned cooling and aſtringent; being 
much recommended in fluxes of all kinds, particularly 
hemorrhages, whether from the noſe, mouth, or uterys 
It is likewiſe accounted a great healer of freſh wounds. 

Ribwort, and bucks-horn plantain, are two lpecies of, 
and agree with, plantain in virtues. 

 PLANTARITS Musculus, or Tibialis Gracalis, in 
anatomy, a ſmall pyriform muſcle, ſituated obliquely in 
the ham, below the external condyle of the os femoris, 
between the poplitæus and gaſtrocnemius externus; and 
its tendon which is long, flat, and very ſmall, runs 
down on the ſide of the gaſtrocnemius internus all the 
way to the heel. : OF 

PLANTATION, in the W. Indies, a ſpot of ground 
which ſome perſon pitches on to cultivate for his own ule, 

PLAN TING, in agriculture and gardening, the ſet- 
ting of a tree or plant, taken up from its former place, 
in a new hole proportional to its bulk, throwing freſh 
carth over its root, and filling up the hole to the level of 
the ground. 

PLANTING of Hall-fruit trees. After two years growth 
in the nurſery, ſtone-fruit, being firſt inoculated or 
grafted, are ready for removal, which is beſt done in 
October or November. | 

A hole 1s dug two feet deep; or, if the ſoil be not 
very good, the pit is made ſhallower and earth raiſed 
above it. With the ſoil dug up, they frequently mix 
either a rich ſoil or manure, ſo as the mixture be at beat 
as rich as the ſoil out of which the plant came, The 
hole being half filled up, it is. trodden down; all the 
extremities of the root are cut off, and the tree fitted to 
the wall by cutting off ſuch branches as grow direct) 
either towards or fromwards the wall, and leaving only 
the fide branches, which are to be nailed to it. Tis 
done, the tree is ſet in the hole, as far from the wall 2s 
is conſiſtent with the head's ſpreading thereon, that the 
root may have the more room backwards, and the hot 
then filled up with the compoſt, —_ 

Reverſe PLANTING, is a method of planting, wherein | 
the ordinary poſition of the plant or ſhoot is 1nverte ; 
the branches being ſet in the earth, and the roots 7eatt 
into the air. Mr. Fairchild gives the following direc 
tions for the performance thereof: Chuſe a young alth 
elm, willow, or any other tree of one ſhoot that rea ; 
takes root by laying : bend the ſhoot gently down be: 1 
extreme part be in the ground, and ſo let it remain — 
has taken good root. I his done, dig about the fir 7 
and gently take it up out of the ground till the 0 
be nearly upright; in which ſtate take it up. * 
prune the roots, now erected in the air, from the wo 5 
thereby received in being dug; and anont the _ 
part with a compoſition of four parts of bees- Was. wit 
of refin, and two of turpentine, melted one 
plied pretty warm. Then prune off all the tn th 
buds upon the ſtem, and dreſs the wounds Witt: _" 
compoſition, to prevent any collateral ſhootings 5 © 


leave the reſt to nature. 3 laying le 


PLAN TIN d, in architecture, the 
firſt courſes of ſtone on the foundation, 
meaſures, with all poſſible exactneſs. ion ven 
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PLASHING of Quiek/et Hedges 
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neceſſary to promote tlie growth and continuance of old 


hedges. 


It is per : : 
cut off, 1 within two or three inches of the ground, 
5 


and the beſt and longeſt of the middle ſized ſhoots muſt 
be left to lay down. Some of the ſtrongeſt of theſe muſt 
alſo be left to anſwer the purpoſe of ſtakes. Theſe are 
to be cut off to the height at which the hedge is intended 
to be left; and they are to ſtand at ten feet diſtance one 
from another: when there are not proper ſhoots for theſe 
at the due diſtances, their places mult be ſupplied with 
common ſtakes of dead wood. The hedge is to be firſt 
thinned, by cutting away all but thoſe ſhoots which are 
intended to be uſed either as ſtakes, or the other work of 
the plaſhing': the ditch is to be cleaned out with the 
fade: and it muſt be now dug as at firft, with ſloping 
ſides each way; and when there 1s any cavity on the bank 
on which the hedge grows, or the earth has been waſhed 
away from the roots of the ſhrubs, it is to be made good 
by facing it, as they expreſs it, with the mould dug from 
the upper part of the ditch ; all the reſt of the earth dug 
out of the ditch is to be laid upon the top of the bank, 
and the owner ſhould look carefully into it that this be 
done; for the workmen, to {pare themſelves trouble, arc 


Apt to throw as much as they can upon the face of thc 


bank; which being by this means overloaded, is ſoon 
valhed off into the ditch again, and a very great part of 
the work undone ; whereas what 1s laid on the top of the 
bank always remains there, and makes a good fence of an 
indifferent hedge. | 

In the plaſhing the quick, two extremes are to be 
avoided ; theſe are, the laying it too low, and the laying 
it too thick: this makes the ſap run all into the ſhoots, 
and leaves the plathes without ſufficient nouriſhment; 
which, with the thickneſs of the hedge, finally kills 
them. The other extreme of laying them too high is 
equally to be avoided ; for this carries up all the nouriſh- 
ment into the plathes, and fo makes the ſhoots ſmall and 
weak at the bottom, and, conſcquently, the hedge thin. 
This is a common error in the north of England. The 
beit hedges made any where in England, are thoſe in 
Hertfordſhire ; for they are plaſhed in a middle way be- 
tween the two extremes, and the cattle. are by that pre- 
vented both from cropping the young ſhoots, and from 
going through; and a new and vigorous hedge ſoon 
forms itlelf, When the ſhoot is bent down that is in- 
tended to be plaſhed, it muſt be cut half way through 
with the bill: the cut muſt be given ſloping, ſomewhat 
downwards, and then it 1s to be wound about the ſtakes, 
and after this its ſuperfluous branches are to be cut off, as 
they ſtand cut at the ſides of the hedge. 
year or two the held where a new hedge is made can be 
ploughed, it will thrive the better for it; but if the ſtubs 
are very old, it is beſt to cut them quite down, and to 
lecure them with good dead hedges on both ſides, till the 
1100ts are grown up from them ſtrong enough to plaſh ; 
and Wherever void ſpaces are ſeen, new ſets are to be 
planted to fill them up. A new hedge raifed from fets 
in the common way, generally requires plaſhing about 
eight or nine years after. - 

PLASTER, Emplaſtrum, in pharmacy, is defined to 
be an external application, of a harder conſiſtence than 
our ointments : theſe are to be ſpread according to the 
different circumſtances of the wound, place, or patient, 
either upon linen or leather. | 

PLASTER, among builders, &c. The plaſter of Paris 


| is a preparation of ſeveral ſpecies of gypſums, dug near 


lont Martre, a village in the neighbourhood of Paris ; 
whence the name. 

P LAS' ers thing endued with a formative power, 
or 2 faculty of forming or faſhioning a maſs of matter, 
after the likeneſs of a living being; ſuch a virtue as 
lome of the ancient Epicureans, and perhaps the Peri- 
538 too, imagined to reſide in the earth, or, at leaſt, 

dave anciently reſided therein; by means whereof, 
a without any extraordinary intervention of a creator, 
put forth plants, &c. Some of them ſeem to be of 


"P1110, that animals, and even man himſelf, was the 
effect of this plaſtick power. | 
PLASTICE, the plaſtick art, a branch of ſculpture, 
es the art of forming figures of men, birds, beaſts, 
— &c. in plaſter, clay, ſtucco, or the like. 
-VEins, in the manage, the veins wherein we 
Vor. II. No. 57. | 


formed in this manner: the old ſtubs muſt be 


If for the firſt] 


P.L A 


| bleed horſes, ohen the lower part of each ſhoulder, atid 


the other in the flat part of the thighs. 

PLATS of 4 Ship, flat ropes made of rope-yarn, and 
weaved one over the other; they ſerve to ſave the cable 
from galling in the hauſe, or to wind about the flukes 
of the anchors, to ſave the pennant of the fore-ſheet 
{rom galling againſt them. | 

PLATBAND of a Door or Window, is uſed for the 
lintel, where that is made ſquare, or not much arched ; 
theſe platbands are uſually croſſed with bars of iron when 
they have a great bearing, but it is much better to caic 
them by arches of diſcharge built over them. 

PLATBANDS of Flutings, arc the liſts or fillets between 
the flutings of columns. 

PLATE. in commerce, ſignifies gold or filver wrought 
into veſlels, for domeſtick ules. | 

PLATE, in heraldry, is a round flat piece of ſilver, 
without any impicthon ; but, as it were, formed ready 
to receive it. | 

PLATE, is alſo term uſed by our ſportſmen, to expreſs 
the reward given to the beſt horſes at our races. 

PLATEs, in gunnery. The priſe- plates are two plates 
of iron on the cheeks of a gun- carriage, from the cape- 
ſquare to the centre, through which the priſe bolts go, 
and on which the handſpike reſts when it poiſes up the 
breech of the piece. FR 

Breaſt-plates are the two plates on the face of the 
carriage, one on each cheek. Train-plates are the two 
plates on the cheeks, at the train of the carriage. Du- 
lidge-plates are the fix plates on the wheel of a gun- 
carriage, where the fellows are joined together, and ſerve 
to ſtrengthen the dulidges. | 

PLATFORM, in the military art, an elevation of 
earth, on which cannon is placed, to fire on the enemy; 
ſuch are the mounts in the middle of curtins : on the 
rampart there 1s always a platform, where the cannon 
are mounted. It is made by the heaping up of earth on 
the rampart, or by an arrangement of madriers, rifing 
inſenſibly, for the cannon to roll on, either in a caſemate, 
or on attack in the outworks. | 

PLATFORM, in architecture, is a row of beams, 
which ſupport the timber-work of a roof, and he on the 
top of the wall, where the entablature ought to be raiſed. 

This term 1s likewiſe uſed for a kind of terrace, or 
broad, ſmooth, open walk, at the top of a building, 
from whence a fair proſpect may be taken of the adjacent 
country, Hence an edifice is ſaid to be covered with a 
platform, when it is flat at top, and has no ridge. Moſt 
of the oriental buildings arc thus covered, as were al 
thoſe of the ancients. | 

PLATFORM, or Orlap, in a man of war, a place on 
the lower deck, abaft the main-maſt, between it and the 
cockpit, and round about the main capſtan, where pro- 
viſion is made for the wounded men in time of action. 

PLATONICK, ſomething relating to Plato. 

PLATON IC K Bodies, the fame with REGULAR Bodies, 
which lee. 5 | 

PLaToNIicKk Love, denotes a pure affection ſubſiſting 
between the different ſexes, abſtracted from all carnal 
appetite, and regarding only the mind and its beauties ; 
or even a ſincere diſintereſted friendſhip between perſons 
of the ſame ſex, abſtracted from all ſelfiſh views, and 
terminating only in the perſon. Plato's notions of love 


and friendſhip appear to be arrant chimeras, contrary to 


the intentions of nature, and inconſiſtent with the great 
law of ſelf-preſervation, into which love and friendſhip 
are both ultimately reſolvible. 

PLaTonick Har, or great year, is a period of time 
determined by the revolution of the equinoxes; or the 
ſpace wherein the ſtars and conſtellations return to their 
former places, in reſpect of the equinoxes. This year, 
according to Tycho Brahe, is 258 16; according to 
Ricciolus, 25920; according to Caſſini, 24800 years. 
This period once accompliſhed, the ancients thought the 
world was to begin anew, and the ſame ſeries of things 
to turn over again. | 

PLATONISM, the doctrine and ſentiments of Plato 
and his followers with regard to philoſophy, &c. 

Plato was. an Athenian, born about the year of the 
world 3025, who, after ſpending his youth in the exer- 
ciſes of the body, in painting and poetry, became a 
diſciple of Socrates. After his maſter's death he applied 


himſelf to Cratylus and Hermogenes, till, being maſter 
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of the Greek philoſophy, he travelled into Italy, where 
he learnt. that of the Pythagoreans. Thence he pro- 


ceeded into Egypt, where he became fully acquainted 


with the myſteries of the Egyptian prieſts. 
At his return to Athens, he began to philoſophize in 
the academy, a delicious villa in the neighbourhood 


of that city: and hence his diſciples were called aca- 


demicks. 

After his death, two of the principal of his ſcholars, 
Ariſtotle and Zenocrates, taught, the one in the aca- 
demy, and the other in the lyceum, forming two ſects 
under different names, though in other reſpects the ſame, 
viz. Academicks and Peripateticks. | 

PLATOON, in war, a ſmall body of men, in a 
battalion of foot, &c. that fire alternately, the whole 
lines being divided into a certain number for the moſt 
part advancing ſomewhat beyond the main body, in 
order either to ſupport the ſquadrons of horſe, or in am- 
buſcades and defiles. Platoons are alſo uſed in the hol- 
low ſquare. | 

PLATYSMA MrorpEs, in anatomy, a name given 
by Fallopius to one of the muſcles, called latiſſima colli, 
by ſome quadratus genæ, and ſubcutaneus by others. 

PLEADING, Placitatio, ſomething ſpoken at the bar 
in defence of a client's cauſe. 7 

Since the conqueſt down to Edward III. all pleading 
was performed in French, when it was appointed that 
the pleas ſhould be pleaded in Engliſh, but entered and 
recorded in Latin. It 1s but of late years that eloquence 
has been admitted to the bar among us. 

PLEADINGS, in a more ſtrict ſenſe, denote all the 
allegations of the parties to a ſuit, made after the count 
or declaration, till the iſſue be joined. 

PLEASURE and pain, ſays Mr. Locke, are {imple 
ideas, which we receive both from ſenſation and reflec- 
tion; there being thoughts of the mind, as well as ſen- 
ſations, accompanied with pleaſure or pain. | 

PLEBEIAN, Plebeius, any perſon of the rank of the 
common people. It is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the an- 
cient Romans, who were divided into ſenators, knights, 
and plcbeians, or commoners. 

PLEBISCIT UM, among the Romans, a law enacted 
by the common people at the requeſt of the tribune or 
other plebeian magiſtrate, without the intervention of the 
ſenate, but more particularly denotes the law which the 
people made, when they retired to the Aventine mount. 

PLEDGE, Plegius, in common law, a furety, either 
real or perſonal, which the plaintiff is to find for his 
proſecuting the ſuit. | 

PLEDGERY, PuEGGEery, ſuretiſhip, or an anſwer- 
ing for another perſon. 

PLEDGET, Bolſter, Compreſs, Plumaceolus, in chi- 
rurgery, a kind of flat tent laid over a wound, to imbibe 
the ſuperfluous humours, and keep it clean. 

PLEGIIS AcqQUIETANDIS, in law, a writ that hes 
for a ſurety againſt him, for whom he is ſurety, in caſe 
he pay not the money at the day. 


— 


PLEIADES, Virgiliæ, in aſtronomy, an aſſemblage 
of ſeven ſtars in the neck of the conſtellation Taurus. 
See CONSTELLATION and TAuRus. 

PLEN ART V, in law, is when a church benefice is 
full of an incumbent. 

PLENARY, ſomething complete or full. 

PLENILUNIUM, in aſtronomy, that phafis of the 
moon commonly called the full moon. See MOON. 

PLENIPOTENTIARY, a perſon veſted with full 

ower to do any thing. See AMBASSADOR. 

PLENEIT UDE, Plznitudo, the quality of a thing that 
is full, or fills another. In medicine it chiefly denotes 
a redundancy of blood and humours. See the article 
PLETHORA. | 

PLENUM, in phyſicks, denotes, according to the 
Carteſians, that ſtate of things, wherein every part of 
{pace 1s ſuppoſed to be full of matter; in oppoſition to a 
vacuum. See VACUUM. 

PLEONASM, eee cow Redundantia, a figure in 
rhetorick, whereby we uſe words ſeemingly ſuperfluous, 
in order to expreſs a thought with the greater energy; 
ſuch as, I law it with my own eyes, &c.” 

PLEROTICKS, Pierotica, in medicine, a kind of 
remedies that are healing, or that fill up the fleſh : other- 
wile called incarnatives and farcoticks. See the article 
SARCOTICKS. | 
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PLETHORA, in medicine, a greater redundance of 
laudable blood and humours than is capable of unde 05 
ing thoſe changes which muſt neceſſarily happen for tj, 
purpoſes of lite, without inducing diſeaſes, 

A plethora is cured by veneſection, exerciſe, Watch. 
1ngs, a ſharp and acrid diet, after due evacuations, any 
by a gradual omiſſion of theſe evacuations. 

PLETHORICK, Plethoricus, a perſon aboundin 
with blood, or labouring under a plethora. - . 

PLEURA, in anatomy, a ſmooth, robuſt, and tenſe 
membrane, adhering to the ribs and to the intercoſta 
muſcles, and: ſurrounding the whole cavity of the tho. 
rax. [ts ſtruQure reſembles two ſacks, one of which ſur. 
rounds one fide of the thorax, and the other the other 
fide; and each of them contains one of the two lohes of 
the lungs : from the conjunction of theſe two ſacculi of 
the pleura, in the middle of the thorax, is formed the 
mediaſtinum. The ule of the pleura is to lubricate and 
ſtrengthen the whole cavity of the thorax. 

PLEURIS V, in medicine, a violent pain in the ſide, 


p 


attended with an acute feyer, a cough, and a dithiculty 


of breathing. 

Dr. Mead obſerves, on the treatment of this diſorder 
that after drawing as much blood as is neceſſary, draught; 
with freſh-drawn linſeed oil, are of great ſervice for 
eaſing the cough ; nitre, for allaying the heat; and fo 
diſſolving the ſizy blood that obſtructs the ſmall canals, 


wild goat's blood and volatile falts; and, laſtly, a bliſter 


laid on the part affected, in order to draw forth the p:c- 
cant humour. | 

As to the baſtard pleuriſy, Hoffman ſays, that it is 
properly a kind of rheumatiſm, and does not require 
bleeding unleſs the patient is plethorick, but a diaphoceti 
and a more free perſpiration. Lanciſi, however, adviles 
plentiful bleeding in the arm, ſcarifying the part affected, 
and cupping : and during the cure, it is neceſſary to keep 
the body open, and the bowels free from ſpaſms; for 


which purpoſe emollient clyſters are proper, with oil of 


iwecet almonds. 

PLEUROPNEUMONY, in medicine, a diſeaſe par- 
taking of the nature both of a pleuriſy and peripneumony, 

PLEXUS, among anatomiſts, a bundle of ſmall veſſels 
interwoven 1n the form of net-work ; thus a congeries 
of veſſels within the brain is called plexus choroides, 
reticularis, or retiformis. See CHOROIDES. 

A plexus of nerves 1s an union of two or more nerves, 
torming a ſort of ganglion or knot. 

PLICA PoLonica, in medicine, a diſeaſe of the 
hair, almoſt peculiar to Poland and Lithuania, and hence 
denominated Polonica. It conſiſts of a preternatural 
bulk of hair, which being firmly conglutinated and 
wrapped up in inextricable knots, and extended to 2 
monſtrous length, affords a very unſeemly ſpectacke. 
When theſe are cut off, the blood is diſcharged from 
thein, the head racked with pain, the fight impaired, and 
the patient's life frequently endangered. 

PLICA'TED, ſomething folded together, one part 
over another; as the leaves of certain plants, &c. 

PLINTH, ORLE, or ORLo, in architecture, a flat 
ſquare member, in the form of a brick. It is uſed 28 
the foundation of columns, being that flat ſquare table, 
under the moulding of the baſe and pedeſtal, at the bot- 
tom of the whole order. It ſeems to have been _ 
nally intended to keep the bottom of the original woo - 
pillars from rotting. Vitruvius alſo calls the Tuica 
abacus, plinth. : 10 

PLINT H of a Statue, &c. is a baſe, either flat, round, 
or ſquare, that ſerves to ſupport it. of 

PLINTH of a Hall, denotes two or three row 4s 
bricks advancing out from a wall; or, in general, = 
flat high moulding, that . ſerves in a front wall to 168 
the floors, to ſuſtain the caves of a wall, or the Jarmi 
of a chimney. : | 

PLOT, in dramatick poetry, is ſometimes 255 
the fable of a tragedy or comedy, but More Partic * 
the knot or intrigue, which makes the embarras 0 
piece. The unravelling puts an end to the wo feld. 
PLO r, in ſurveying, the plan or draught 1 — laid 
farm, or manor, ſurveyed with an inſtrument, 


down in the proper figures and dimenſions. p laying | 


| tract of ground ſurveyed by a theodolite, 


a 0 
PLoTTING,' among ſurveyors, 15 ag 1 lines ot 4 
down on paper, &c. the ſeveral angles an 1 achain: 
&c. and a In 
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In ſurveying with the plain- table, the plotting is ſaved; 


eral angles and diſtances being laid down on the 
753 ao 5 8 they are taken. But, in working with 


the theodolite, ſemi- circle, or circumferentor, the angles 


are taken in degrees ; and the diſtances in chains and 


links; ſo there remains an after operation to reduce theſe 


members into lines, and ſo to form a draught, plan, or 


map; this operation is called plotting. Plotting then is 


erformed by means of two inſtruments, the protractor 


and plotting ſcale. By the firſt, the ſeveral angles ob- 
ſerved in the field with a theodolite, or the like, and 
entered down in degrees in the field - book, are protracted 
on paper in their juſt quantity. By the latter, the ſeveral 
gigances meaſured with the chain, and entered down in 
like manner in the field- book, are laid down in their juſt 
roportion. : 
" Mcthod of plotting from the circumferentor. Sup- 
poſe an incloſure, e. gr. A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, K, 
(plat LXIV. fg. 3.) to have been (urveyed; and the 
ſeveral angles, as taken by a circumferentor, in going 
round the field, and the diſtances as meaſured by a chain, 
to be found entered in the field-book, as in the following 


table: 


Deg Min. Cha. Link. Deg. Min. Cha. Link. 


191 OO 10 75% F 324 3 7. 
J 959 0-7. 
$19 -20- 7 04 | a+ 00 5 78 


71 
325 00 6 96 „ 106i 36 8 22 
12 24 9 71 
On a paper of the proper dimenſions, as LM NO, 


draw a number of parallel and equidiſtant lines. Their 
uſe is to direct the poſition of the protractor; the diame- 
ter whereof muſt always be laid either upon one of them 
or parallel thereto ; the ſemi-circular limb downwards 
for angles greater than 180?, and upwards, for thoſe leſs 
than 180”. 

The paper being thus prepared, aſſume a point on ſome 
meridian as A, whereon lay the centre of the protractor, 
and the diameter along the line. Conſult the field- book 
for the firſt angle, 1. e. for the degrees cut by the needle 
at A, which the table gives you 191“. 

Now fince 191 is more than a ſemi- circle, or 180, 
the ſemi-circle of the protractor is to be laid downwards; 
when keeping it to the point with the protracting pin, 
make a mark againſt 191; through which mark from A 
draw an indefinite line A. The firſt angle thus pro- 
tracted. again conſult the book, for the length of the firſt 
line AB; thus you find 10 chains 75 links. From a 
convenient ſcale, therefore, on the plotting ſcale take the 
extent of 10 chains 75 links between the compaſſes; and, 
ſetting one point in A, mark where the other falls in the 
line Al, which ſuppoſe in B: draw therefore the full 
line AB, for the firſt fide of the incloſure. | 

Proceed then to the ſecond angle, and laying the centre 
to the protractor on the point B, with the diameter as 
before directed, make a mark as c, againſt 297?, the 
degrees cut at B; and draw the indefinite line Bc. On 
this line, from the plotting-ſcale, as before, ſet off the 
length of your ſecond line, viz. 6 chains 83 links ; which 
extending from B to the point C, draw the line B C for 
the ſecond ſide. Proceed now to the third angle or ſtation, 
lay then the centre of the protractor, as before, on the 
point C; make a mark as 4 againſt the number of degrees 
cut at C, viz. 216; draw the indefinite line Ca, and 
thereon ſet off the third diſtance, viz. chains 82 links; 
which terminating, e. gr. at D, diaw the full line C D 
for the third fide. | 

Proceed now to the fourth angle D; and, laying the 
centre of the protractor over the point D, againſt 325”, 
the degree cut by the needle, make a mark &; draw the 
ary line De, and thereon ſet off the diſtance 6 chains 
90 links, which terminating in E, draw D E tor the 
tourth line, and proceed to the fifth angle, viz. E. . 
| Here the degrees cut by the needle being 1224 (which 
is leſs than a {emi-circle) the centre of the protractor 
muſt be laid on the point E, and the diameter on the 
meridian, with the ſemi-diameter limb turned upwards. 
In this fituation, make a mark, as before, againſt the 
number of degrees, viz. 125 24 cut by the needle at E, 
draw the dry line E V, on which ſet off the fifth diſtance, 
7. 9 chains 71 links; which extending from E to F, 


d 


SO D 


raw the full line E F , for the fifth ſide of the incloſure. | poſſible, each fide being nearly ſixteen inch 


PL O 


After the ſame manner proceed orderly to the angles 
F, G, H, and K; then placing the protractor, making 
marks againſt the reſpective degrees, drawing indefinite 
day lines, and, ſetting off the reſpective diſtances as 
above, you will have the plot of the whole incloſure 
ABC, &. | 

Such is the general method of plotting from this in- 
ſtrument; but it muſt be obſerved, that in this proceſs 
the ſtationary lines, i. e. the lines wherein the circum- 
ferentor is placed to take the angles, and wherein the 
chain is run to meaſure the diſtances are properly the 
lines here plotted, When, therefore, in ſurveying, the 
ſtationary lines are at any diſtance from the fence or 
boundaries of the field, &c. off-ſets are taken, 1. e. the 
diſtance of the fence from the ſtationary line is meaſured 
at each ſtation ; and even at intermediate places, if there 
prove any conſiderable bends in the fence. 
In plotting therefore the ſtationary lines being laid 
down as above, the off-ſets mult be laid down from them, 


1. e. perpendiculars of the proper length muſt be let fall 


at the proper places from the ſtationary lines. - The ex- 
tremes of which perpendiculars, being connected by 
lines, give the plot deſired. If inſtead of going round 
the field, the angle and diſtances have been all taken 
from one ſtation, the proceſs of plotting is obvious, from 
the example above: all here required being to protract, 
after the manner already deſcribed, the ſeveral angles and 
diſtances taken from the ſame ſtationary point in the 
field, from the fame point, or centre of the paper. The 
extremities of the lines thus determined, being then con- 
nected by lines, will give the plot required. | 

The following is a new plotting inſtrument invented 
by Mr. Henry Beighton. It is a plain ſmooth board 
about 18 inches ſquare and three fourths of an inch thick, 
as AB CD (fg. 2.) made of mahogany, walnut, pear- 
tree, or Norway oak, well clamped at the ends, or a braſs 
frame round 1t to prevent its warping, and, as much as 
poſſible, ſhrinking and ſwelling. 

Within fix tenths of an inch of its oppoſite ſides 
(and parallel to them and one another) are two grooves 
EF, G H, cut on the face half an inch deep, to let in 
two braſs holders in the ſhape of NO (ppg. 5.) which 
are each of one piece of caſt braſs, like two braſs rulers 
joined together at right angles. The perpendicular part 
is one tenth and 300 parts of an inch thick, as at d, half 
an inch deep, and a little ſhorter at each end than the 
upper part which is 17 inches long, three tenths broad, 
and about eight parts of a hundredth of an inch thick; 
about two inches and a half from each end of the holder, 
are thick parts or boſles in the upright piece, as at P 
and Q through which are holes drilled to receive the 
icrews PS, QR, which ſcrews go each through a braſs 
plate at T and V, fixed by rivets on the under ſide of the 
table, and little round nuts, (as at a and ) put on them, 
to confine them in their ſhoulders in turning in the 
plates, that they never riſe nor fall; theſe holes muſt go 
ealy 1n the groves, to fink even with the upper ſurface of 
the table. Then when the ſcrews enter the holes of the 
holders by turning R and 8 at the ſame time forward, the 
holders will fall and pinch down any papers, &c. that are 
under them; and turning backward, will riſe and releaſe 
them. In the middle of one end of the table is a groove 
to receive the, braſs W, which has the ſame ſort of ſcrew 
and fixing as the other to riſe or fall it. But the groove 
is quadrantal, that the holder W may on occaſion be 
turned ſo as to lie all on the outfide the line E K, and 
to crols it in cafe of high winds, for ſecuring the paper 
down, on three ſides; and a fourth might be added, but 
there is ſe dom any occafion for it. 

To the centre of the table underneath is fixed a brafs 
ſocket, ſo truly made that the table may, when ſet, turn 
round truly horizontally : and a machine caſed with glaſs, 
in which a plummet hangs to ſet the table level; or the 
parallel plates, or glaſs tubes of ſpirit of wine, may be 
uſed to make it horizontal, as any one ſees occaſion to 
fancy them. To any one of the fourth edges underncath 
is ſcrewed a box and needle, ſet to the variation. There 
belongs to this inſtrument a ſtrong threc-legged ſtaff, and 
an index with plain or teleſcopical fights, near two feet 
long. The papers or charts for this table are tc be either 
a thin fine paſteboard, fine paper paſted on cartridge paper, 
or two papers paſted together, cut as exactly fquare as 


es and a half 
long, 
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long, juſt as they may ſlide in eaſy between the upright 
part, and between the flat part of the holders. 

Any of theſe charts may be put in the table four dif- 
ferent ways, be fixed, taken out, or changed at pleaſure; 
any two of them may be joined together truly on the 
table, if you make cach of them meet exact at the line 
LM, whilſt near one half of each will hang over the 
{ides of the table; or, by creſting or doubling each, the 
whole of them will be within the table. And if occaſion 
ſhould happen, as ſeldom it does, by creſting each paper 
both ways through the middle, four of them may be put 
on at one time, meeting in the centre of the table. 

Each chart is always croſſed by right angles through 
the middle, for the purpoſe above, and to make any of 
them an{wer to the guide-lines on the table IK, LM, 
drawn quite through the centre, and the whole table. 
So the grand objection of ſhitting papers is obviated. 

PLoTTING Scale, a mathematical inſtrument, uſually 
of wood, fometimes of braſs, or other matter; and either 
a foot, or half a foot long. On one ſide of the inſtrument 
are ſeven ſeveral ſcales, or lines, divided into equal parts. 
The firſt diviſion of the firit ſcale is ſubdivided into 10 
equal parts, to which is prefixed the number 10, ſignify- 
ing that 10 of thoſe ſubdiviſions make an inch; or that 
the diviſions of that ſcale are decimals of inches. 

The firſt diviſion of the ſecond ſcale is likewiſe ſubdi- 
vided into 10, to which is prefixed the number 16, de- 
noting that 16 of thoſe ſubdiviſions make an inch. The 
firſt diviſion of the third ſcale is ſubdivided in like man- 
ner into 10, to which is prefixed the number 20. To 
that of the fourth ſcale is prefixed the number 24; to 

that of the fifth 32; that of the ſixth 40; that of the 

ſeventh 48; denoting the number of ſubdiviſions equal 
to an inch, in each, reſpectively. The two laſt ſcales 
are broken oft before the end, to give room for two lines 
of chords. | | 

On the back- ſide of the inſtrument is a diagonal ſcale, 

the firſt of whole diviſions, which is an inch long, if 
the ſcale be a foot, and half an inch, if half a foot, is 
ſubdivided, diagonally, into 100 equal parts. At the 
other end of the ſcale is another diagonal ſubdiviſion, of 
half the length of the former, into the fame number of 
parts, viz. 100. Next the ſcales, is a line divided into 
hundredth parts of a foot, numbered 10, 20, 30, &c. 
and a line of inches ſubdivided into tenth parts, marked 


Uje of the PLOTTING Scale. x. Any diſtance being 


meaſured with the chain, to lay it down on paper. 
Suppoſe the diſtance to be 6 chains 5o links. Draw an 
indefinite line: ſet one foot of the compaſſes at figure 6 
on the ſcale, e. gr. tlie ſcale of 20 in an inch, and ex- 
tend the other to 5 of the ſubdiviſions, for the 50 links: 
this diſtance, being transferred to the line, will exhibit 
the 6 chains 50 links required. 

If it be deſired to have 6 chains 50 links, take up more 
or leſs ſpace, take them off from a greater or leſs ſcale, 
1. e. from a ſcale that has more or fewer diviſions in an 
inch. To find the chains and links contained in a right 
line, e. gr. that is juſt drawn, according to any ſcale, 
e. gr. that of 201n an inch. Take the length of the line 
in the compaſſes, and applying it to the given ſcale, you 
w1ll find it extend from the number 6 of the great divi- 
fions, to 5 of the ſmall ones: hence the given line con- 
tains 6 chains 50 links. 

PLOUGH, in agriculture, a well known machine 
for the breaking up of ground, that conſiſts of a train, 
and two large irons, namely, the coulter and ſhare; 
the one pointed, the other edged. The ſtructure and 
contrivance of the plough is various in various kinds of 

round; the chief of which are as follows: 

Doubl:-wheeled PLO UGIH, ufed throughout Hertford- 
thire, &c. It is one of the beſt, ſtrongeſt, and eaſieſt 
draughts of any, and ſuits all kinds of land, except miry 
Clays in winter. 8 

Lincolnſhire PLO uu, is very good for fenny lands, 
ſubject to weeds and ſedges, but free from ſtones. 

Suſſex Single Ii heel PI. o uA, is very wide in the breech, 
ſo that the draught of it muſt be very hard. 

Caxton or Trench ing PLOUGH, a plough invented to 
cut drains about Caxton in Cambridgeſhire, in ſtiff 
miry clay grounds. It has two coulters, one before the 


half at top, and a foot deep; this plough is drann g, 
20 horſes. I 

Dray PLovucn, is the moſt common: it 
without wheel or foot, of an eaſy draught, beſt 


for miry clays, where the land is ſoft. 
Spaniſh PLOUGH, is a kind of ſemicirele, pitched , 


7 
ghman. 


Is made 
wo Winter 


one end, with the convex fide turned to the ploy 
and the concave fide a little inclined to the horſe: ; 
tail is in a right line with the ſhare. With this 10 5 
and one horſe, the Spaniards plow two or thine hg 
in a day. | Sy 
Calcheſter PLO uo, is a fine light-wlieel plough, wh; \ 
with two horſes will cut up two acres of their lang " 
day. It has an iron earth-board made rounding lich 
turns the turf better than any other plough. CE TN 
One-wheel PLOUGH, may be uſed in any ground 
Double PLOUGH ; in this there is one plough fans 
to the fide of another, ſo that by means of four bor ; 
and two men a double furrow is ploughed. Add to "he: 
another kind whereby two furrows are plowed at Pa 
one under another, whereby the earth is ſtirred up 1 
or 14 inches deep. ] 
PLouGH, among bookbinders, is a tool with which 
the leaves of books are cut ſmooth. 
PLOUGHING, one of the principal Operations 
agriculture, performed by the plough. 
This is principally either of lays or of fallows, 
 PLouGHiNG of Lays, is the firſt cutting up of graßß. 
ground for corn; which is uſually done in Januar: 
when the earth is wet, and the turf tough, fo as to hold 
turning without breaking. | 
PLoUuGHING of #ailows, or Fallowing, is a preparing 
of land by ploughing, long before it be plowed for feed. 
This is a confiderable benefit to lands, few of which wii 
bear above two crops ſucceſſively without ſuch reſpite 
There are commonly three fallowings ; the firſt is, 33 
foon as the huſbandman have done ſowing ; and this i; 
to be very fhallow, well turned, and clapped cloſe to- 
gether : the ſecond is in June, when they go to the fall 
depth; the third, about the beginning of Auguſt, If 
it riſe full of clods, they harrow it down: but ſoon 
{trick-ſize, or plow it up again into ridges. | 
In Staffordſhire, beſides the three ſummer fallowings, 
they give their land a winter fallowing. This plowing 
of land four times Virgil recommends : 


* 
1 


\ Ila ſeges demum votis reſpondet avart 
Agricolæ, bis quæ ſolem, bis frigora ſenſit. Geor. l. I. 


This is an ancient piece of huſbandry, witneſs thoſe 
verſes of Virgil: 


Alternis idem tonfas ceffare novales 
Et ſegnem patiere fitu dureſcere campum. Id. lib. 1. 


PLUMAGE, denotes the feathers of birds; in fal- 
conry, it more particularly denotes the feathers unuer 
hawk's wing, as alſo a parcel of feathers which falconers 
give their hawks to make them caſt. 


PLUMB-LINxE, among artificers, denotes a perpel. 


of a plummet. | | 
PLUMB-Txee, Prunus, a genus of trees whole 
flower conſiſts of five roundiſh concave petals, inſerted in 
the cup with upwards of 20 ſtamina: the fruit 18 either 
an oval or roundiſh drupe, with a longitudinal furron. 
containing a compreſſed and acute pointed nut, with the 
ſutures ſtanding out each way in an edge. 
The plumb-tree, it is ſaid, is a native of Armen 
and the country about Damaſcus, from whence they 
were firſt brought to Italy, and from thence to the other 
European countries. 
As there are a conſiderable number of ſorts of plums 
we ſhall only mention a few of the beſt. 1. The pet? 
digron plumb. 2. The violet perdigron. 3: The white 
perdigron. 4. The myrobalan. 5. The green 23 
6. The drap d'or. 7. St. Catherine. 8. Mirabe _ 
9. The damaik violet. 10. The Orleans; this 15 UW 


molt common. 11. The imperial. 12. Ihe mogu' 
theſe two laſt are good for baking, or ſweet-meats ih 


which may be added ſeveral other forts, together W. 
the damſon, ſloe, black and white bullace, wh in 


other, which, bending inwards, cut each ſide of the 


trench, which is a foot wide at bottom, a foot and a] plumb ſtocks, and may be trained either 40 ler, 


in the hedges, and are fit for tarts, the damſon 10 
ticular. They are propagated by Nenn on 


bs 


dicular line, fo called, becauſe uſually deſcribed by means 


ich grow 
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eſpalier, wall, or ſtandard trees. In thoſe years that 
jumbs are very plenty, and conſequently much eaten 
by all ſorts of people, fluxes of the belly generally abound, 
which often turn to bloody fluxes, hence it appears that 
they always ſhould be eaten with moderation, and ſhould 
be quite ripe and found. | 
PLUMBAGE, Plumbago, Molybdæna, in metallurgy, 
a metalline recrement, ſeparated in the purification of 
gold or ſilver with lead, and ſticking to the ſides of the 
furnace. It has the ſame virtue with litharge. It alſo 
ſeems to have been uſed among the ancients for black- 


lead. ; ; | 

PLUMBERY, the art of caſting, preparing, and 
working of lead, and uſing it in buildings, &c. The 
lead uſed in plumbery, is furniſhed from the lead-works 
in large ingots called pigs of lead, ordinarily weighing 
about 100 pounds a piece. As lead melts very eaſily, it 
is no hard matter to caſt figures hereof by running it into 
moulds. But the chief article in plumbery 1s the ſheets 

nd pipes of lead. | os 

Methad of caſting large Sheets of Lead, : The lead is 
melted in a large furnace, uſually built with free- ſtone 
and earth, fortified on the outſide with a maſſive of ſherds 
and plaiſter. At the bottom 1s a place ſunk lower than 


WE the reſt, wherein is an iron pot to receive what may 


remain of the metal after the ſheet is run. The furnace 
is ſo raiſed above the area of the floor, as that the iron 
pot juſt reſts thereon. They heat the furnace with wood 
laid in it; that done, they throw in the lead pell-mel] 
with the burning coals to melt. Near the furnace 1s the 
table or mould whereon the lead is to be caſt : it conſiſts 
of large pieces of wood, well jointed and bound with 
bars of iron at the ends. Around it runs a frame con- 
fiſting of a ledge or border of wood two or three inches 
thick, and one or two high from the table, called the 
ſharps. The ordinary width of the tables is from three 
to four feet, and their length from 18 to 20 feet. The 
table is covered with fine ſand, prepared by moiſtening 
it with a water-pot, then working it with a ſtick ; and 
at laſt, to render it ſmooth and even, beating it flat with 
a mallet, and plaining it with a ſlip of braſs or wood. 
Over the table is a rake or ſtrike of wood, which bears 
and plays on the edges of the frame by means of a notch 
cut in either end thereof; and ſo placed, as that between 
t and the ſand is a ſpace proportionable to the intended 
thickneſs of the ſheet; the uſe of this ſtrike is to drive 
the matter, while yet liquid, to the extremity of the mould. 
At the top of the table is a triangular iron peel or ſhovel, 
bearing before on the edge of the table itſelf, and behind 
on a treſtle ſomewhat lower than the table. Its uſe is in 
conveying the metal into the mould; and the deſign of 
its oblique diſpoſition is that it may by that means retain 
the metal, and keep it from running off at the foreſide, 
where it has no ledge. Some peels hold 15 or 1600 weight 
of lead, and even more. | Ry 
Things being thus diſpoſed, with a large iron ladle 
mey take out the melted lead, coals and all, out of the 
furnace, and with it fill the iron peel. When full, they 
take out the coals, and clear the lead with another iron 
ſpoon pierced like a ſcummer. This done, they hoiſt up 


the lower part of the peel by its handle; upon which 


the liquid matter running off, and ſpreading on the mould, 
the plumber conducts it to the extremity of the table by 
means of the ſtrike, which the workman paſſes along the 
ledges, and thus renders the ſheet of an equal thickneſs. 

tc ſheets thus caſt, there remains nothing but to edge 
them, that is, to render the edges on both fides ſmooth 
and ſtraight, — 

Method of cafling thin Sheets of Lead. The table or 
mould here uſed is of a length and breadth at diſcretion, 
ou ledged on one fide. Inſtead of ſand they cover it 
with a piece of woollen ſtuff, nailed down at the two 
| wy de to keep it tight; and over this lay a very fine linen 
cloth, The feet of the table are uneven, ſo as to be 
moderately inclined. 1 5 

; cat regard is had to the lead that it have the juſt 
5 of heat, fo as to run well, yet not burn the linen : 
a1 they Judge of by a piece of paper, which, if 1t take 
ers the liquid lead, is too hot; and, if it be not 
lea b and ſcorched a little, it is not hot enough. The 
* then in its juſt degree, they have a ſtrike dif- 
peel rom that above deſcribed, that ſerves both for 
and ſtrike to contain and conduct the liquid lead; 
Vor. II. No. 58. 8 
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being a wooden caſe without any bottom, only cloſed on 
three ſides: it is pretty high behind, but the two ſides, 
like two acute angles ſtill diminiſh to the tip, from the 
place where they are joined to the third or middle piece, 
where they are of the ſame heighth therewith, namely. 
ſeven or eight inches high. The width of the middle 


ſheet to be caſt, | . 

The ſtrike is placed a-top of the table; which is 
before covered in tliat part with a paſteboard that ſerves 
as a bottom to the caſe, and prevents the linen from 
being burnt, while the liquid lead is pouring in. The 
ſtrike is ſo diſpoſed on the table, as that the higheſt- part 
looks to the lower end of the table, and the two ſloping 
ſides to the higher end. The ſtrike is now filled with 
the proper quantity of lead; which done, two men, one 
at each table, let the ſtrike deſcend down the table, or 
elſe draw it down with a velocity greater or leſs, as the 
ſheet is to be more or leſs thick, its thickneſs ſtill de- 
pending on the promptitude wherewith the ſtrike ſlides 
down the inclining mould. 

Theſe ſmooth ſheets of lead are ſometimes uſed be- 
tween the joints of large ſtones in great buildings, &c. 

Method of caſting Pipes without ſoldering. For this 
purpoſe they have a kind of furnace conſiſting of a large 


The caldron is encompaſſed with a maſſive of bricks and 
loam ; only leaving a mouth or paſſage for the convey- 


this furnace the lead is melted; and to forward the fuſion, 
beſides the heating it with a fire underneath, they put in 
burning faggots along with the metal, which is ſkimmed 
and laden off with the above-mentioned inſtruments. 
Near the ſurface 1s a bench furniſhed at one end with 
a little mill, and arms or levers to turn it withal. A 
ſtrong girt, armed with an iron hook at one extremity, 
is faſtened by the other to the axis of the mill, around 
which it turns, when in motion. 
moulds of the pipes are placed horizontally, and the 
mill and girt ſerve to draw out the iron core after the 
pipe is caſt, The moulds of theſe tubes are of braſs, and 
conſiſt of two pieces, which open and ſhut by means of 
hooks and hinges ; their inner calliber or diameter is 
according to the ſize of the pipe to be made, and their 
length is uſually two feet and a half. 

In the middle is placed a core of braſs or iron, ſome- 


| what longer than the mould, and of the thickneſs of the 


inner diameter of the pipe. This core is paſſed through 
two copper rundles, one at each end of the mould, 
which they ſerve to cloſe; and to theſe is joined a little 
copper tube, about two inches long, and of the thickneſs 
of the intended leaden pipe. By means of theſe tubes 
the core is retained in the middle of the cavity of the 
mould. The core being in the mould, with the rundles 
at its two ends, they take up the melted lead in a ladle, 
and pour it into the mould by a little aperture at one end 


the metal cold, they paſs the hook of the girt into a 
hole at the end of the core, and, turning the mill with 
the hand, draw out the core. They then open the 
mould and take out the pipe, OE 

If they deſire to have the pipe lengthened, they put 
one end thereof in the lower end of the mould, and paſs 
the end of the core into it ; then ſhut the mould again, 
and apply its rundle and tube as before, the pipe juſt caſt 
ſerving for a rundle, &c. at the other end. Things being 
thus replaced, they pour in freſh metal into the mould, 
thus repeating the operation, till they have got a pipe of 
the length required. | 

Pipes made of Sheet-lead ſoldered. The plumbers have 
wooden cylinders of the length and thickneſs required ; 
and on thoſe they form their pipes, by wrapping the 
ſheet around them, and ſoldering the edges all along in 
this manner : after grating the. lead well with a grater, 
they rub reſin over the part thus grated, then pour on it 
ſome ſolder melted in a ladle, or elſe melt it with a hot 


ſoldering iron, ſmearing theſe parts where they would 


not have the ſolder catch with chalk, or the ſoil of the 
hand. The ſolder which the plumbers uſe is a mixture 
of two pounds of lead with one of tin. 


PLUME, a bunch of oftrich-feathers made up to 
ſerve Fe funerals, &c. „ 
1 | _ 


PLuME, 


makes that of the ſtrike, which again makes that of the 


iron caldron ſupported on a pretty high iron ſtand. 


ance of wood underneath and lighting the fire; and 
another little aperture behind to ſerye as a vent-hole. In 


On this bench the 


made in form of a funnel. When the mould is full and 
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out towards the ſmaller end of the ſeed; whence ſome 


poets are enabled to raiſe the diction into the poetical 


Punk, in falconty, is the general colour of the 
feathers of a hawk, which ſhews her conſtitution. 
PLUME, Plumule, in botany, a little member of the 
ſeed of a plant, which becomes the ſtem or trunk thereof. 
It is incloſed in a cavity formed in the lobes, being 
almoſt of the ſame colour with the radicle, on whoſe baſis 
it is ſuſtained. It is the firſt part that appears out of the 
earth, there being a hole over-againſt it in the membrane 
of the ſeed, through which it makes its eſcape. At its 
firſt appearance out of the cavity of the grain, it is called 
the bud or germ. It is called plume, as conſiſting of 
ſeveral pieces bound together like a feather. In corn the 
plume 1s that which, after the radicle 1s ſhot forth, ſhoots 


| 


call it the acroſpire. 

PLUMMET, Plumb-line, Plumb-rule, an inſtrument 
uſed by maſons, &c. to draw perpendiculars with, in 
order to judge whether walls, &c. be upright planes, 
horizontal, &c. | 

PLUNGER, in mechanicks, the ſame with the forcer 
of a pump, 

PLURAL, Pluralis, in grammar, an epithet applied 
to that number of nouns and verbs which 1s ufed when 
we ſpeak of more than one ching; or that which expreſſes 
a plurality or number of things. See NUMBER. | 

PLURALITY, Pluralitas, a diſcrete quantity con- 
ſiſting of two or a greater number of the ſame kind: 
thus we ſay a plurality of gods, &c. Hence plurality of 
benefices, or livings, is where the ſame clerk is poſſeſſed 
of two or more ſpiritual preferments, with cure of ſouls. 

PLUS, in algebra, a character marked thus +, uſed 
for the ſign of addition. See CHARACTER. 

PLUSH, in commerce, &c. a kind of ſtuff, having 
a ſort of velvet knap, or ſhag, on one fide, compoled 
regularly of a woof of a ſingle woollen thread and a 
double warp, the one wool, of two threads twiſted, the 
other goats or camels hair; though there are ſome pluſhes 
entirely of worſted, and others compoſed wholly of hair. 

PNEUMATICKS, called alſo pneumatology and 
pneumatoſophy, among ſchoolmen, the doctrine and 
contemplation of ſpirits and ſpiritual ſubſtances, as God, 
angels, and the human ſoul, in which ſenſe pneumaticks 
are the ſame with that we otherwiſe call metaphyſicks. 
See METAPHYSICKS. | | 

PN EUMAT ICEs is more commonly uſed among us, 
for that part of natural philoſophy which treats of the 
nature and properties of the air. 

PNEUMONICKS, in pharmacy, medicines proper 
in diſeaſes of the lungs, in which reſpiration is affected. 
Of this number are ſulphur, lungwort, hyſſop, ground- 
ivy, and colt's-foot : they are uſed in phthiſes, aſthmas, 
peripneumonies, pleuriſies, &c. 

PO A, in botany, a genus of the triandria digynia claſs. 
The calix has two valves including ſeveral flowers; the 
ſpike is oval, with pointed valves. There are 20 ſpecies, 
12 of them natives of Britain. 6 

POCKET, in the wollen trade, a word uſed to denote 
a larger fort of bag, in which wool is packed up to be ſent 
from one part of the kingdom to another, The pocket 
contains uſually 2 500 weight of wool. 

POD, among botaniſts, a term uſed to expreſs a peri- 
carpium conſiſting of two valves, which open from the 
baſe to the point, and are ſeparated by a membranaceous 
partition, from which the ſeeds hang by a kind of funi- 
culus umbilicalis. | | 

PODAGRA, in medicine, the gout in the feet. 

POEM, a compoſition in verſe of a proper length and 
meaſure. 

POESY, Poeſis, the fame with PoE TRY; which ſee. 

POET, Poeta, an author who compoſes poems. See 
PorTRyY. . 

POETIC AL, Poeticus, ſomething relating to poets 
or poetry. Moſt languages have their poetical words, 
which are never uſed upon other occaſions; whereby the 


character with the greater eaſe. 

For want of a ſet of ſuch words in the French lan- 
guage, their poetry appears in a too familiar garb; and 
it is too reſerved, not being allowed any flights but what 
might paſs in proſe. | 


raters, It is controverted whether this piece of juicy 
be indiſpenſable, and, whether it may not be allowed t 
leave virtue oppreſſed, and vice flouriſhing. EE, 
PotTiCAL viſing and ſetting. The ancient 
referring the riſing, &c. of the ſtars to that of the fi, 
make three kinds, namely, coſmical, acronical * 
heliacal; each of which ſee; LR 
POETICKS, Poetice, the laws and rules of condug 
ing pieces of poetry. Ariſtotle's poeticks is a Work 
infinitely valued, and M. Dacier's comment theregy, 
one of his beſt pieces. Horace, Nida, Voſfling * 
Scaliger have likewiſe publiſhed poeticks in Latin. h 
Duke of Buckingham in Engliſh ; and Menardie 
Hedelin, and Boileau, in French. N 
POETRY, Poz/y, the art of compoſing poems, which 
may be defined, in general, an art of imitating or {uf 
trating 1n metrical numbers every being in nature 10 
every object of the imagination, for the delight and 
improvement of mankind. Between imitation and il 
luſtration there 1s this difference, that he who beautiful 
imitates any thing, always illuſtrates it; but not on the 
contrary. The rules of poetry and verſifying are taught 
by art, and acquired by ſtudy ;- but this force and eleys. 
tion of thought, which Horace calls ſomething divine 
and which alone makes the poetry of any value, muf 
be derived from nature; or, according to Ariſtotle, from 
fome happy tranſports, to which that author gives the 
name of madneſs. Hence the criticks conclude, the end 
of poetry is to pleaſe; its cauſe, either the excellen:y of 
the poet's genius, or a poetical fury and ttanſport of the 
ſoul, manageable by the judgment ; its matter, long and 
ſhort ſyllables, and feet compoſed hereof, with words 
furniſhed by grammar; and its form, the arrangement 
of all theſe things in juſt and agreeable verſe, expreſſing 
the thoughts and ſentiments of the author after the man- 
ner already mentioned. But after all, how narroy are 
all theſe bounds, if we conſider poetry in the light whete- 
in the works of Virgil and Homer have ſet it. This, 
which is therefore diſtinguiſhed by the name of the greatet 
poetry, in contradiſtinction to the low and ſimple, or 
verſification, conſiſts principally in fiction, or the inven- 
tion of fables, in the expreſſing of things by allegories, 
and metaphors, and in the inventing of actions, under 
which the truths which the poet has to teach, may be 
agreeably diſguiſed. See IDYLLION, and EP ITE Por, 
POINT, in geometry, according to Euclid, is 4 
quantity which has no parts, being indiyifible ; and, ac- 
cording to Wolfius, that which terminates itſelf on eye 
ſide, or which has no boundaries diſtin& from itſell. 
This is a mathematical point, and is only conceived by 
the imagination ; yet herein all magnitude begins and 
ends, its ftux generating a line, that of a line a ſurface, 
&c. A line can only cut another in a point. 
Proportion of Mathematical Po ix Ts. It is a current 
maxim, that all infinites, whether infinitely great, of in. 
finitely ſmall, are equal: but Dr. Halley ſhews foreral 
infinite quantities which are in a finite proportion to ole 
another, and ſome infinitely greater than others. The 
like the honourable Mr. Robarts ſhews of infinitely {mal} 


quantities, viz. mathematical points: he demonſtrats 


that the points of contact between circles and their a” 
gents are in a ſubduplicate proportion to the diameters © 
the circles; that the point of contract between 2 {phere 
and a plane is infinitely greater than that between a ciien 
and a tangent ; and that the points of contact in ſpheres 
of different magnitude are to one another, as the diame- 
ters of the ſpheres. 1 
Poi NT of contrary Flexure, in the higher gory, 
a point of a curve, wherein it is bent or inflected 25 

a point contrary to that it before tended towards. } 4 
curve turn back again towards the point whence p wn 
ſet out, this point of flexure is called the point © 
greſſion or retrogradation. 9 of fioht; 
PoinT, in phyficks, is the leaſt fenſible object ps 1 
marked with a pen, point of a compals, &c. irts 
called a phyſical point, which, in reality, Me Fl 
though not here regarded. Of ſuch points al x) the 
magnitude confifts. This is what Mr. Locke c "Je of 
point ſenſible, and which he defines the leaſt cb, ww the 
matter or ſpace which we can diſcern, and u ſecondz 
ſharpeſt eye, fays he, is ſeldom leſs than thuty 


OETICAL Fuſtice, in the drama, denotes a diſtribu- 
tion of rewards and puniſhments to the ſeveral perſons, 


of a circle, whereof the eye is the centre. ſed w ot 


at the cloſe of the piece, according to their ſeveral cha- Po ix, in grammar, a certain character 
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PR Jiviſions of a diſcourſe. See CRARACTERS in 


' nected together. 


two minims, makes it equal to three. 


POI 


J. 8 | 
woe mma (,) ſerves to diſtinguiſh nouns, verbs, 


d the parts of a period, not neceſſarily con- 
_— The full hint or full ſtop ( . ) ſignifies 
that the period is complete, and the ſenſe quite finiſhed. 
The colon (:) denotes that the ſenſe is not ſo complete 
as the point expreſſes it. The ſemicolon (;) ſhews the 
ſenſe to be leſs perfect than the colon, and more ſo than 

ma. 
werbe comma need not be put between two very ſhort 
hraſes, eſpecially if they be governed in the ſame man- 
ner, and connected by a conjunction; but if two phraſes 
connected by a conjunction are ſomewhat longer, eſpe- 
cially if their manner of being governed is different, the 
comma muſt then be inſerted. : TY 

When the laſt of the phraſes expreſſed in a period gives 
no expectation of another, the period is ended, and there 
a full point muſt be placed. 5 

In ſuch periods as have a member, which may be 
termed ſupernumerary, it being a part of which no ex- 
pectation is given by what preceded, and which yet de- 
pends on it, then the full point muſt not be put till after 
this ſupernumerary member. | 

Before theſe ſupernumerary members muſt be placed 
a mediate point, either the colon or ſemicolon : and 
theſe are diſtinguiſhed by a conjunction, as yet, never- 
theleſs, but, except that. In the ſupernumerary phraſe, 
the colon diſcovers a meaning more diſengaged from what 

recedes, and a greater occaſion of taking breath; and 
ſhould therefore, rather than the ſemicolon, be put before 
conjunctions adverſative, reſtrictive, conditional, &c. 

The mark of interrogation (?) is put after a period 
containing a queſtion ; and that of admiration ( ! ) after 
one expreſſing aſtoniſhment. _ | 

In ſhort, what care ſo ever be employed in obſerva- 
tions on pointing, it will ftill be liable to difficulties, 
which are impoſſible to be wholly prevented. Theſe 
rules may, however, in general, be of ſervice to deter- 
mine in caſes where aſſiſtance is much wanted. 

PoinTs, or Vowel Points, in the Hebrew learning, 
are certain characters, which, in the writings of that 
language, ſerve to mark the vowels. | 

Point, in muſick, a note anciently uſed to diſtinguiſh 
the tones. Hence, it is ſtill called ſimple counter-point, 
when a note of the baſs anſwers preciſely to that of the 
treble; and figurative counter-point, when a note 1s ſyn- 
copated, and one of the parts makes ſeveral inflexions of 
the voice or tone, while the other only makes one. 

A point, among us, added to a ſemi-breve, inſtead of 


PoixT, in aſtronomy, is applied to certain places 
marked in the heavens, and diſtinguiſhed by proper 
epithets. 

The four grand points of the horizon, eaſt, weſt, 
north, and ſouth, are called cardinal points. The zenith 
and nadir are the vertical points. The points wherein 
the orbits of the planets cut the plane of the ecliptick are 
called the nodes. The points wherein the equator and 
ecliptick interſeR are called the equinoRial points; parti- 
cularly that whence the fun aſcends to the north pole, 
the vernal point; and that by which he deſcends to the 
ſouth pole, the autumnal point. 

he points of the ecliptick where the ſun's aſcent above 
* <quator, and deſcent below it, terminate, are called 
the ſolſtitial points; the former the eſtival or ſummer 
Pont, the latter the brumal or winter point. 
oINTs of the Horizon or Compaſs, in navigation and 
ny, are certain points formed by the interſections 
3 — with the vertical circles. The number 
2 5 points is really infinite, though in practice we 
ng Otingyith 32 of them: theſe are ſhewn by right 
maſa from a point aſſumed in a horizontal plane. 
— It is an arch of 11* 15', which is ſubdivided 
— 8 and quarter points. Theſe points of the com- 

Care divided into cardinal and collateral. 
tions © — PoryTs, Cardines Mundi, are the interſec- 
5 the horizon and meridian, called the north and 
the m. Pots; and the interſections of the horizon with 
8 xv vertical, called the eaſt and weſt; and they are 

Cel ant, or go* diſtant from each other. 


een the 
a 2 


or intermediate Po ix Ts, are thoſe lying be-] 


| 


namely, thoſe equidiſtant from the cardinals, as north- 
caſt, ſouth-weſt, &c. or ſecondary ; which are again 
eicher of the firſt order, namely, ſuch as are equidiſtant 
from a cardinal and the next primary, as north-north- 
eaſt ; or of the ſecond order, that is eauidiſtant between 
a primary and firſt ſecondary, as north-eaſt by north. 
The primary collateral points, therefore, are 45 


from the cardinal and next primary collateral, &c. 
PoixT, among ſeamen, alſo denotes a cape or head- 
land, jetting out into the ſea. 

PoixrT, is alſo an iron or ſteel inſtrument, uſed with 
ſome variety in ſeveral arts. 

Engravers, etchers, cutters in wood, &c. uſe points to 
trace their deſigns, on the copper, wood, ſtone, &c. 

Porr, in the manufactories, is a general term, uſed 
for all kinds of laces, wrought with the needle ; ſuch are 
the point de Venice, point de France, point de Genoa, 
&c. which are diſtinguiſhed by the particular con my 
and arrangement of their points. 

PoinT, in poetry, denotes a lively briſk turn or con- 
ceit, uſually found or expected at the cloſe of an epigram. 

PoinT-BLank, in gunnery, denotes the ſhot of a 
gun levelled horizontally. | 

POINTED, in heraldry. A croſs pointed, is that 
which has the extremities turned off into points by 
ſtraight lines. | 

POINTING, in grammar, the art of dividing a diſ- 
courſe, by points, into periods and members of periods, 
in order to ſhew the proper pauſes to be made in reading, 
and to facilitate the pronunciation and underſtanding 
thereof. 

PoiNTING, in war, the levelling a cannon, or mor- 
tar, ſo as to play againſt any certain point. ”— 

Po1NTING, among ſeamen, marking on the chart in 
what part or place the veſlel 1s. | 

PoiNnTiNnG the Cable, in the ſea- language, is untwiſt- 
ing it at the end, leſſening the yarn, twiſting it again, and 
making all faſt with a piece of marline, to keep it from 
ravelling out. | 

POISON, in medicine, a malignant quality in ſome 
animal, vegetable, or mineral body, which renders it 
hurtful, and even mortal, to thoſe who take it. 

To Polis ON @ Piece of Ordnance, implies the fame as 
to clog or nail it up. 

POISONING, in law, the crime of adminiſtering poi- 
ſon to a perſon whereby he dies, By a law of Henry VIII. 
it was made a fort of treaſon, and the puniſhment was 
to be put alive into a caldron of water, and boiled to death. 
It is now only felony without benefit of clergy, if the 
perſon die of the poiſon within a year and a day. 
| POLAR, ſomething relating to the poles of the world. 

PoLaR Circles, are two leſſer circles of the ſphere pa- 
rallel to the equator, at the diſtance 23 30 from each 
pole, particularly denominated from their reſpective 
neighbouring poles, the arctick and antarctick. 

PoL AR Dial, are ſuch dials whoſe planes are parallel 
to ſome great circle paſſing through the poles, or to ſome 
one of the hour circle, ſo that the pole is neither elevated 
above, nor depreſſed below the plane. Such dial, there- 
fore, can have no centre; and, conſequently, its ſtyle, 
ſubſtyle, and hour lines are parallel. 

PoLar Projection, is à repreſentation of the earth 
or heavens, projected on the plane of one of the polar 
circles, . - 

POLARITY, the quality of a thing confidered as 
having poles, 

POLE, Polus, in aſtronomy, one of the extremities 
of the axis whereon the ſphere revolves, according to the 
Ptolemaick ſyſtem. Theſe two points, each 9o“ diſtant 
from the equator, are called the poles of the world, 

PoLE, in geography, the extremity of the earth's axis, 
or one of the points on the ſurface of our globe, through 
which the axis paſſes. 

PoLE, in ſphericks, a point equally diſtant from every 


part of the circumference of a great circle of the ſphere, 


as the centre is in a plain figure; or it is a point go? 


the poles of the equator are the ſame with thoſe of the 
ſphere. by | 


cardinal points, which axe either primary, 


| 


PoLEs of the Ecliptiet, are two points on the ſurface 


diſtant from the cardinals ; the firſt ſecondaries 22* ³ 30 
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diſtant from the plane of a circle, and in a line, called 
the axis, paſſing perpendicularly through the centre. 
The zenith and nadir are the- poles of the horizon ; and 
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of the ſphere 23. 30 diſtant from the poles of the world, 
and go? diſtant from every part of the ecliptick. 

PoLEs, in magneticks, are two points in a loadſtone, 
_ correſponding to the poles of the world; the one point- 

ing to the north, the other to the ſouth. See MAGNET. 
PoE or Vertex of a Glaſs, in opticks, is the thickeſt 
part of a convex; or the thinneſt of a concave glaſs. If 
the glaſs be truly ground, the pole will be exactly in the 
middle of its ſurface. 
 PorEx, Perch, or Rod, in ſurveying, is a meaſure con- 
taining 16 feet and a half, otherwiſe called a rod or perch. 

PoLE, or polar Star, is a ſtar of the ſecond magnitude, 
the laſt in the tail of Urſa minor. Its longitude Mr. 
Flamſtead makes 24 14 41”; its latitude 66* 4 11“. 
The nearneſs of this ſtar to the pole, whence it happens 
that it never ſets, renders it of vaſt ſervice in navigation, 
&c. for determining the meridian line, the elevation of 
the pole, and, conſequently, the latitude of the place, &c. 

POLEMICAL, 1s applied to books of controverſy, 
efpecially thoſe in divinity. 
 POLEMOSCOPE, in opticks, an oblique kind of 
proſpective glaſs, contrived for ſeeing of objects that do 
not lie directly befofe the eye. It was invented by He- 
velius in 1637. | 

Something of this kind are now known among us, 
under the name of ogling-glaſſes, or opera- glaſſes, through 
which one fees a perſon, in appearing to look at another. 


Polis HIN ond grinding of Glaſſes, &c. In order 

grind plate-glaſs, they lay it horizontally upon 3 fy 
ſtone table, made of a very fine-grained free-ftone . * 
for its greater ſecurity, they plaiſter it down with im 
or ſtucco ; for, otherwiſe, the force of the workmen . 
the motion of the wheel with which they grind mol 
move it about. This ſtone table is ſupported by 4 ſtrong 
frame made of wood, with a ledge quite round itz ed 8 
riſing about two inches higher than the glass. 3 
this glaſs, to be ground, is laid another rough glaß pn 
above half ſo big, and ſo looſe as to ſlide upon it bye 
cemented to a wooden plank to guard it from the inj 

it muſt otherwiſe receive from the ſcraping of the whe, 
to which this plank is faſtened ; and from the weigh, 
laid upon it to promote the grinding, or triture of jj. 
glaſſes. The whole is covered with a wheel made of 
hard light wood about fix inches diameter; by pull 

of which backwards and forwards alternately, and Pin 
times turning it round, the workmen, who always ſtand 
oppoſite to each other, produce a conſtant attrition he. 
tween the two glaſſes, and bring them to what degree of 
ſmoothneſs they pleaſe, by firſt pouring in water and 
coarſe ſand ; after that a finer ſort of ſand, as the work 
advanceth ; till at laſt you muſt pour in the powder of 
ſmalt. As the upper or incumbent glaſs poliſhes and 
grows ſmoother, it muſt be taken away, and another 


trom time to time put in its place. 


This engine is called a mill by the artiſts, and is uſd 
only in the grinding of the largeſt ſize glaſſes: for, in 
the grinding of the leſs glaſſes, they are content to work 
without a wheel, and to have only four wooden handles - 
faſtened to the four corners of the ſtone which loads the 
upper plank, by which they work it about. 

When the grinder has done his part, who finds it 
very difficult to bring the glaſs to an exact plainneſs, it 
is turned over to the care of the poliſher, who, with the 
fine powder of Tripoli ſtone or emery, brings it to a 
perfect evenneſs and luſtre, The inſtrument made ule 
of in this branch, is a board furniſhed with a felt and 
a ſmall roller, which the workman moves by means of 
double handle at both ends. The artift, in working of 
this roller, is aſſiſted by a wooden hoop or ſpring, to tho 


POLICY, or Polity, nourux, denotes the peculiar 
form and conſtitution of the government of any ſtate or 
nation; or the laws, orders, and regulations, relating 
thereto. 

PoLicy of Inſurance of Houſes, is an inſtrument formed 
on the model of that for veſſels; whereby a perſon, or 
community of perſons, take on themſelves the riſks and 
damages that may betal houſes, their furniture, in whole 
or in part, &c. from fire, on conſideration of a certain 
ſum of money to be paid by the aſſuree, according to the 
terms of the agreement. We have ſeveral ſocieties erected 
into corporations for that very purpoſe. 5 

POLICY of Inſurance for Lives, is an inſtrument 
whereby an aſſurance-broker, or ſociety of perſons 
erected into a corporation, &c. oblige themſelves to pay 
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a certain fum of money upon the death of a perſon 
whoſe life they inſure, in conſideration of the aſſuree's 
paying down quarterly a guinea, or fo, to the affurers, 
during the life of the faid perſon aſſured. 

The policy is under the ſeal of the office, and intitles 
the aſſignees, heirs, or executors, &c. of the perſon in 
whole favour it was granted, to make good the claim, 
according to the tenor of the articles or by-laws of the 
lociety. | | | 

_ POLISHER, or BuRNISHER, an inſtrument uſed 
for poliſhing and burniſhing gold, filver, and other 
metals, when gilt or filvered, or any other matters proper 
to take a poliſh. 15 

The gilders uſe an iron poliſher to prepare their me- 
tals before gilding, and the blood- ſtone to give them the 
bright poliſh after gilding. | 

The poliſher uſed by the maker of ſpurs and bits, &c. 
is partly iron, partly ſteel, and partly wood; it conſiſts 
of an iron bar with a wooden handle at one end, and a 
hook at the other, to faſten it to another piece of wood 
held in the viſe, while the operator 1s at work. In the 
middle of the bow, withinſide, is what is properly called 
the poliſher, being a triangular piece of ſteel with a tail, 
whereby it 1s rivetted to the bow. | 

The poliſhers, among cutlers, are a kind of wooden 
grind-ſtones made of walnut-tree, about an inch thick, 
and of a diameter at pleaſure, which are turned round 
by the great wheel; upon theſe they ſmooth and poliſh 
their works with emery and putty. 

The poliſhers for glaſs conſiſt of two pieces of wood; 
the one flat covered with old hat, the other long and 
half-round faſtened on the former, whole edge it exceeds 
on both ſides by ſome inches, which ſerve the workmen 
to take hold bf and to work backwards and forwards by. 

The poliſhers, uſed by ſpectacle- makers, are pieces of 
wood a foot long, ſeven or eight inches broad, and an 
inch and a halt thick, covered with old beaver hat, 
whereon they poliſh the ſhell and horn-frames their 
ſpectacle-glaſſes are to be let in. 


| Explanation of plat 


joints in the ſprings. 


government. 


end of which it is fixed; for the ſpring, by conſtantly 
bringing the roller back to the ſame points, facilitates 
the action of the workman's arm. 

e LXV. repreſenting the manner of 
poliſhing glaſe. 

The lower compartment of the plate repre 
poliſher's ſhop, with the men at work. _ 
Fig. 1. The poliſhing table. A, A, the table. B, B, 


the croſs pieces. C, C, the legs, or ſupporters of 
” * 1 E, plates of 


ſents glaſs⸗ 


table. D, D, blocks of hard free-ſtone. E, 
glaſs. F, F, the poliſhers. G, G, the handles of the 
poliſhers. H, H, &c. the ſprings. I. I, the bends ot 


K, the ſhelf, or 
L, L, the ſupporters of the ſhelf. | 
Fig. 2. The glazing-ſtone, A, the ſtone; B, the plat? 
of glaſs. 9 
Fig. 3. The veſſel containing the emery, tripoli, & 
A, the veſſel; B, the ſpatula for taking it out. 
Fig. 4. The ſuperior part of the ſpring. A, the Me 
extremity ; B, the point where it is joined to the inſer 
or lower part. | " 

Fig. 5. The lower part of the ſpring. A, 5 
where it is joined to the poliſher ; B, the place x 


is joined to the upper part. of 
Fig. 6. The box or hoſe by which the two Pat 
g. A, its head; B. 


ſuperior table. 


the ſpring are joined together. 
Fig. 7. The needle of the ſprin 
its point. | 

Fig. 8. A bruſh, 
#ig. 9. The poliſher. 
Fig. 10. The handle. | 
Fig. 11. A poliſher covered with cloth. liey or civil 
POLITICAL, ſomething relating to pou} 


| 5 aritÞ- 
Por1iTicaL Arithmetich, is the ap lication FI lick 
itical ſubje 
extent and V 


A, the groove for the handle. 


quare 


* 


POLISHING, the art of giving a gloſs to a thing, 
as a precious ſtone, marble, glaſs, mirrour, &c. 
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4, 600,00 


POL 


440,000, and one fourteenth part of the people of Eug- 
_ That in England and Wales are about 10,000 
ariſhes, and 2 5, 000, 000 of acres, being about 4 acres 
5 every head. That but 64 out of a hundred of the 
children born are living at 6 years old; but 40 at 16; 
but 25 at 26; but 16 at 36; but 10 at 46; but 6 at 56; 
but 3 at 66; but 1 at 756. And that London doubles 


itlelf in about 64 years. © 7 
Sir William Petty, in his diſcourſe about duplicate 
roportion, ſays, that it is found by experience that 
there are more perſons living between 16 and 26 than of 
anv other age; and thence he infers that the ſquare roots 
of every number of men's ages under 16 ſhew the pro- 
portion of the probability of lach perſons reaching the 
9 70. | 
e it is 4 times more likely, that one of 16 years 
of age lives to be 70, than a child of one year old; it is 
thrice as probable that one of g years lives to be 70, AS 
ſuch a new-born child, &c. That the odds is 5 to 4, 
that one of 25 dies before one of 10; and ſo on as the 
ſquare roots of the ages. , 
Dr Halley has made a very e : f the 
grees of the mortality of mankind from a curious table 
of the births and burials at the city of Breſlau, the capi- 
tal of Sileſia, with an attempt to aicertain the price of 
annuities upon lives. See the Philojophicat 7 ranſacthons. 
From the whole he makes the two following very g00d 
ob{-rvations : 1. How unjuſtly we uſe to complain of the 
thortneſs of our lives; for that it appears that one half 
of tote that are born, do not live above 17 years; and, 
2. That the growth and increaſe of mankind is not fo 
much ſtinted by any thing in the nature of the ſpecies, as 
it is from the curious difficulty moſt people make of ven- 
turing on the ſtate of marriage; and therefore, that celi- 
bacy ought to be every way diſcouraged by all wiſe govern- 
ments: and thoſe who have numerous families of chil- 
dren encouraged by good laws, ſuch as the jus trium 
liberorum, &c. among, the Romans. | 


POLITICKS, Pelitice, is a part of ethicks, and con- 


ſiſts in the governing of ſtates, for the maintenance of 
the publick ſafety, order, and good morals. 

POLLIUM,; PoLEy, a medicinal plant, which is an 
ingredient in the treacle of Andromachus. 

t reſiſts putre faction, provokes urine, removes ob- 
ſtructions of the menſes, and cures the jaundice. An 
infuſion of the leaves and flowers is beneficial in lethar- 
eick diſorders, and, conſequently, in epilepſies. What 
the polium of the ancients was, we know not. It is ſaid 
to be beneficial againſt the bites of poiſonous animals, 

POLLARD, among hunters, a ſtag or malc deer, 
which has caſt his head. * 

PoLLARD, Pollenger, in agriculture, denotes ſuch trees 
25 have been frequently topped, in contradiſtinction to 
timber-trees, 

POLLEX, in anatomy, denotes either the thumb 
aan toe, according as either manus or pedis is added 
O It. N 

POLLUTION, in general, ſignifies defilement, or 
the rendering a perion, or place, unclean or unholy. 

POLLUTION, in medicine, a diſeaſe which conſiſts in 
«1 involuntary emiſſion of the ſeed in the time of ſleep. 

POLLUX, in aſtronomy, a fixed far of the ſecond 
magnitude in the conſtellation Gemini, or the twins. 

The fame name is alſo given to the hindermoſt twin, 
or poſterior part of the ſame conſtellation. 

LOLVERINE, in commerce, the aſhes of the herb 
i. preſerved for the uſe of making glals. 

P OLIACANTHA, in botany, the ſame with the 
carduus. or thiſtle; which ſee. 

POLY ADELPHIA, the name of the 18th claſs in 
the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, and confiſts of ſuch 
Plants whoſe flowers are hermaphrodite, and furniſhed 
with leveral ſets of united ſtamina in each. Of this claſs 
5 Be citron, orange, lemon, St. John's-wort, &c. _ 
5 Ps LYAN DRIA, the name of the 1 3th claſs of plants 
hes 2 ſyſtem of botany ; comprehending ſuch 
8 So le flowers are hermaphrodite, and furniſhed 

a 1250 ſtamina, or male parts, in each; theſe always 
as _ 2 of 20, and are inſerted in the recep- 
a 0 this claſs belong the piony, larkſpur, aconite, 
'2vIne, helebore, with ſeveral other genera; the fruits 


of ſome of them are of | 
a poiſonous quality. 
r. II. No. 58 : 
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| 


PO 


o ſouls ; that the people of London are about| POLVANTHUs, in botany, a beautiful garden flower 


of the primroſe kind; the varieties of this are innume- 
rable, being produced from ſeeds, which ſhould be fowrt 
in February, either in borders, boxes, or pots, and 


heat of the day; in May they will be fit to be planted 
out for good, which ſhould be in a thady border of ſtrong 
rich earth, at about ſix inches aſunder, and the ſucceed- 


neſs may be judged of. | 5 
As the properties of a good polyanthus are ſimilar to 
thoſe of tlie auricula, we, therefore, to prevent repetition, 


are fully explained. RT | 
POLYCHREST, in pharmacy, a medicine that 
ſerves for many uſes, or that cures many diſeaſes. _ 
Sal POLYCHREST, a compound ſalt, made of equal 
parts of ſalt-petre and ſulphur, laid on a red-hot crucibte. 
POLY CNEMUM, in botany, a genus of plants, 
whole flower hath. no corolla; the cup is formed of five 
erect, lanceolated, pointed leaves, with three capillary 


- __. Itaments, topped with obtuſe anther : the ſeed, which 
exact eſtimate of the de- 


ſucceeds the flower, has ſcarce any covering, or at moſt 
only a very thin membrane. 


POLYGALA, milk-wort, in botany, a genus of 
plants, producing papilionaceous flowers; the fruit is a 
turbinated heart-thaped capſule, with two cells and two 
valves, each containing an ovate fecd. _ | 

The polygala-vulgaris grows naturally in many parts 
of England; it hath a perennial woody root, with three 
or four trailing herbaccous ſtalks, furniſhed with linear 
ſpear- ſhaped leaves; the flowers are produced at the top 
of the ſtalks, and are of a blue, purple, or white colour. 

It is ſuppoſed, that cattle which feed on this plant, 
give a greater quantity of milk than uſual; and there- 
fore it is reckoned good for nurſes for the ſame purpoſe. 


ſpecies of the former: it grows naturally in many parts 
of North-America. The root of this plant is perennial, 
and compoſed of ſeveral flethy fibres, variouſly bent of 
contorted; it is yellowiſh without, but white within, 
and has an acrid bitteriſh taſte, but ſomewhat aromatick: 
from the root ariſe three or four branching ſtalks, which 


grow erect, upwards of a foot high, and furniſhed with 


oblong, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, placed alternately; the 
flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes at the ends of the 
branches; theſe are ſmali and of a white colour. 

The root of this ſpecies is looked upon, in America, 
as a ſpecifick againſt the bite of the rattle- ſnake, and has 
been long uſcd by the Senepga Indians for that purpoſe, 
which, if taken in time, is an infallible remedy : the 
Indians, when they travel in the woods, carry about 
them this root in powder, leſt they ſhould be bit by the 
rattle-ſnake, and whenever this happens, they. take a 
quantity of the powder inwardly, and apply ſome of it to 
the part bitten, which is a certain cure, and of late years 
it hath been uſed by the inhabitants of Virginia in many 
diſorders, which are occaſioned by a thick ſizy blood; 
ſo that the root of this plant, when its virtues are full 


yet diſcovered. 1 
POLYGAMIA, in botany, the name of the 23d 
claſs of plants in the Linzan ſyſtem; comprehending 
thoſe which produce (either upon the ſame or different 
plants) hermaphrodite flowers, and alſo flowers of one 
ſex only, be it male or female, or flowers of each ſex. 
Of this claſs there are three orders or ſubdiviſions, 
whereof the firſt conſiſts of ſuch polygamious plants as 
contain the different kinds of flowers on different parts 
of the ſame plant, and hence called polygamia-moncetia ; 
ſuch are the plantain-tree, white helebore, maple, orach, 
&c. The ſecond order comprehends ſuch polygamious 
plants as have their different flowers not on the ſame 
individual plant, but on diſtinct ones of the ſame ſpecies, 
and hence called polygamia-dicecia ; of this order are the 
aſh, amber-tree, ginſeng, &, The third order, called 
polygamia-tricecia, comprehends ſuch plants as have the 
polygamy on three diſtinct plants; this order contains 
but one genus, which 1s the fig-tree, | 


. POLYGAMY, a plurality of wives or huſbands, in 
POLYGLOTT, mToxuynorles, among divines and cri- 


n apa denotes a bible printed in ſeyeral languages. 


ſhould have an caſt aſpect, ſo as to be ſhaded from the 


ing ſpring they will ſhew their bloſſoms, when their good- 


refer the reader to the article AURICUL A, Where they 


POLYGALA VIRGINIANA, rattle-ſnake- root, is a 


known, may become one of the moſt uſeful medicines 


the poſſeſſion of one man or woman, at the ſame time. 
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In theſe editions of the holy ſeriptures, the text in each | 
language is ranged in oppoſite columns. The firſt 3 
glott bible was that o Cardinal Ximenes, printed in 
1517, which contains the Hebrew text, the Chaldee 

araphraſe on the Pentateuch, the Greek verſion of the 

XX. and the ancient Latin verſion. After this, there 
were many others, as the bible of Juſtiniani, biſhop of 
Nebio, in Hebrew, Chaldee, Greek, Latin, and Arabick ; 
the Pfalter by John Potken, in Hebrew, Greek, Ethi- 
opick, and Latin; Plantin's polyglott bible, in Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Greek, and Latin, with the Syriack verſion of 
the New Teſtament ; M. le Jay's bible, in Hebrew, Sa- 
maritan, Chaldee, Greek, Syriack, Latin, and Arabick; 
Walton's polyglott, which is a new edition of Le Jay's 
polyglott, more correct, extenſive, and perfect, with 
ſeveral new oriental verſions, and a large collection of 
various readings, &c. 

POLYGON, in geometry, a figure with many ſides, 
or whoſe perimeter conſiſts of more than four ſides at 
leaſt : ſuch are the pentagon, hexagon, heptagon, &c. 
See PENTAGON, HEXAGON, &c. | 

PoLYGON, in fortification, denotes the figure of a 
town, or other fortreſs. The exterior or external poly- 
gon is bounded by lines drawn from the point of each 
baſtion, to the points of the adjacent baſtions. And the 
interior polygon is formed by lines joining the centres of 
the baſtions. | | 

Line of PoL.vycoNs, on the French ſectors, is a line 
containing the homologous ſides of the firſt nine regular 
polygons inſcribed in the ſame circle; that is, from an 
equilateral triangle, to a dodecagon. c 

POLYGONAL NuMBERs, are ſo called, becauſe 
the units whereof they conſiſt may be diſpoſed in ſuch a 
manner, as to repreſent ſeveral regular polygons. See 
the article NUMBER. N 

The fide of a polygonal number is the number of 
terms of the arithmetical progreſſion that compoſe it; 
and the number of angles is that which ſhews how many 
angles that figure has, whence the polygonal number 
takes its name. 

 POLYGONATUM, Solomon's ſeal, in botany, is 
ranked by Linnzus among the convallaria, See Con-' 
VALLARIA. The root of this plant 1s a famous vul- 
nerary ; for being applied in form of a poultice, it not 


only heals freſh wounds, but takes away the marks of 


bruiſes, &c. | 3 | 
POLY GONUM, knot-graſs, in botany, a genus of 


plants, whoſe flower 1s apetalous, but the cup 1s of a 


turbinated form, coloured within- ſide, and divided into 


five oval ſegments at the limb; there is no pericarpium, 
but the ſeed, which is ſingle, three-cornered, and pointed, 
1s contained 1n the cup. 

To this genus Linnzus has joined the biſtorta, per- 
ſecaria, and fagopyrum of Tournefort. An infuſion of 
the common knot-graſs is a valuable aſtringent medicine 
in hemorrhages of all kinds. 


 POLYGYNIA, among botaniſts, an order or ſubdi- | 


viſion of a claſs of plants in the Linnæan ſyſtem, com- 
prehending ſuch plants of that claſs as have a great num- 
ber of piſtils, or female organs of generation. See 
PiSs TIL and GENERATION. 
POLY HEDRON, in geometry, denotes a body or 
ſolid comprehended under many ſides or planes. | 
A gnomonick polyhedron is a ſtone with ſeveral faces, 
wherein are deſcribed various kinds of dials. See DI AL. 
_PoLYHEDRON, polyſcope, in opticks, is a multiply- 
ing-glaſs, or lens, conſiſting of ſeveral plane ſurfaces diſ- 
poſed into a convex form. See Lens. 
POLYHISTOR, a perſon of great and various eru- 
dition ; whence | 
POLYMATHY, Trovuahz, denotes the knowledge 
of many arts and ſciences. 
POLYMY THY, Toxwbix, in poetry, a fault in an 
epick poem, when inſtead of a ſingle mythos, or fable, 
there is à multiplicity of them. 
POLYNOMIAL, or MULTINOMIAL, in algebra. 
See MULT1NOMIAL-. | 
POLYOPTRUM, in opticks, a glaſs through which 
objects appear multiplied, but diminiſhed. 
\ POLYPE, or PoLypvs, in zoology, a ſmall freſh- 
water inſe& of a cylindrick figure, but variable, with 
very long tentacula. | 


long leaves iſſuing from the root, divided on both $4: 
down to the rib, into a number of oblong fy, 
broadeſt at the baſe: it has no ſtalk, or manifeſt flower. 
the ſeeds are a fine duſt, lying on the backs of the "ah 
in roundiſh ſpecks, which are difpoſed in rows parallel g 


the rib: the roots are long and ſlender, of a rediſh brow 
colour on the outſide, greeniſh: within, full of ſmall * 


whence the name of the plant. It grows in the Clefts gf 
old walls, rocks, and decayed trees : that produced b 
the oak has been generally accounted the beſt, any 
not ſenſibly different from the others. It is found ore 
at all ſeaſons of the year. : 
The leaves of polypody have a weak ungrateful ſmell 
and a nauſeous ſweet taſte, leaving a kind of roughnel, 
and flight acrimony in the mouth. This root is fy". 
poſed to be aperient, reſolvent, and expectorant: it wi 


weakly, a decoction of an ounce or two ſcarcely movin 
the belly, that it has long been expunged from that lai, 
the preſent practice pay very little regard to it in any in- 
tention. 

POLYPUS, or Pov us of the Heart, in medicine 
a maſs compoſed of various pellicles and fibres generates 
in the heart and large veſſels. 

Polypuſes are generally found in acute as well as chro. 
nick diſeaſes. Their principal ſeat is in the heart, pulmo- 
nary artery, and the aorta. They chiefly attack the fan- 
guine conſtitutions, and ſuch as have fmall veſſels and 
ſoft fibres ; thoſe who are of a ſedentary life, who drink 
much, or arefree in the uſe of acid wines and {pirituous 
liquors, or who eat great ſuppers. 

POLYPYRENEOUS, an appellation given to fruits 
containing ſeveral kernels or ſeeds. 

POLY SCOPE, in opticks, the fame with polyhe- 
dron. See POL YHEDRON. 5 

POLYSPASTON, in mechanicks, a machine con- 
fiſting of an aſſemblage of ſeveral pullies; for the nature 
and force of which, ſee PuLLEx. 

POLYSPERMOUS, in botany, denotes ſuch plants 
as have more than four ſeeds ſucceeding each flower, 
without any certain order or number. 

Polyſpermous herbs are ſubdivided into, 1. ſuch as hate 
a calyx or perianthum; and, 2. into ſuch as have none. 
POLYSYLLABICAL Ecnoxs, are ſuch echoes 
as repeat many ſyllables or words. 

POLYSYLLABLE, in grammar, a word conſiſting 
of more than three ſyllables. 

When a word conſiſts of one, two, or three ſyllables, 
it is called monoſyllable, diſyllable, or triſyllable. 

POLYSYNDETON, a figure in rhetorick, conſiſt 
ing of a ſuperabundance of conjunctions copulative : in 
oppoſition to this ſtands a ſyndeton. 

POLY THEISM, the belief of a plurality of gods. 

POMADA, an exerciſe of vaulting the. wooden horſe, 
by laying one hand over the pommel of the ſaddle. 

POMATUM, an ointment made thus: Take of fret 
hog's lard, and beat it into cream with roſe water, and 
ſcent it with oil of lemons, thyme, or the like. Pom, 
tums are alſo occaſionally perfumed with the odours * 
jeſſamines, oranges, jonquils, tuberoſes, &c. The zt 
principally uſed for pimples, and foulneſſes of the = 
POMEGRANATE, malus Punica, a medicinal 15 
like an apple or quince, full of ſeeds incloſed within 
rediſh pulp, containing either a ſweet vinous Juicæ, : 
one more acid and acerb. ther 

Pomegranates grow in Spain, Italy, and many © in 
countries, and flower in June, and the fruit 1 ripe 


ſerves; and the peel which is called malicorium, = 1 


rhages, and relaxations of the gums. 
the rind, as the moderns do ſumack, in the Ne | 
of leather. There is but little of the true conſerve ard 
that which ordinarily paſſes for it being only in oy with 
down, to which they give the colour and ſharp ® 
cochineal, cream of tartar, and alum. | ocalld 
POMEIS, in heraldry, are green roundles ; u 


roundles by diſtin& names. The French call them 


teaux vert. tho 


OLYPODY, Polypodium, in botany, a plant with 


| 


POMIFEROUS, in botany, is applied ie 2 


bercles, which are reſembled to the feet of an inſect, 


formerly ranked among the purgatives, but Operates ſo 


— th —k — Mi «<a Kt | GY —_— 


by the Engliſh heralds, who exprels different be ws 


r 


« which have the largeſt fruit, and covered with a 
88 rind; whereby they are diſtinguiſhed from 
the bacciferous, which have only a thin rind. 85 

POMMEL, Pummel, in the menage, a piece of braſs 
or other matter à top and in the middle of the ſaddle- bow, 
to which are faſtened the holſters, ſtirrup-leathers, &c. 

POMPHOLYX, in pharmacy, a kind of metalline 
gower, being a white, light, friable ſubſtance, found 
adhering to tlie lid or covercle of crucibles or furnaces, 


W .crcin copper is melted with calamine ſtone for the 


making of braſs. i : 
POMUM ADAM, in anatomy, a protuberance in 


the anterior part of the neck, formed by the thyroid carti- 
lage, or firſt cartilage of the larynx, called ſcutiformis. 

POND, in geography, a little lake of freſh water, 
which neither receives nor emits any river. 

PONE, a writ in law, whereby a cauſe depending in 
the county, or other inferior court, is removed to the 
Common-pleas, or King's-bench, at Weſtminſter. 

Powe per Vadinm, a writ commanding the ſheriff to 
take ſurety of one for his appearance at a certain day. 

PONIARD, a little pointed dagger, very ſharp- 
edged. It was anciently borne in the hand, at the girdle, 
or hid in the pocket, but is now ſet aſide, except among 
afſaſiins, and at the theatres. | 

PONS VAROLII, in anatomy, a fort of arch in 
the cerebellum, formed by two medullary proceſſes; ſo 
called from Narolius, a phyſician of Padua, in 1572, 
who was the firſt obſerver of it. See BRAIN. | 

PONTAGE, Pontagium, a contribution towards the 
building and repairing of bridges, from which no perſon 
whatever, in ancient times, was exempted. 

It alſo denotes the dues for perſons or metchandizes 
paſſing over bridges. . 

PONTIF, Pontifex, high-prieſt, a perſon who has 
the direction and ſuperintendance of divine worſhip, as 
ene offering of ſacrifices, &c. The Romans had a col- 
lege of Pontifs, and over thoſe a pontifex maximus, in- 
ittuted by Numa. The Jews too had their high- prieſt, 
and among the Romaniſts the pope is ſtill ſtyled the ſo- 
vereign pontif. 

PONTIFICAL, Pontificale, a book of the rites be- 
longing to pontifs. | | 

PONTIFICALIA, the robes wherein a biſhop per- 
forms divine ſervice. | ; 

PONTIFICATE, Pontifcatus,' the ſtate or dignity 
of a pontif. It more peculiarly denotes, in modern 
writers, the reign of a pope. | 

PON TON, Pontoon, in war, a floating bridge made 
of boats and planks, for the paſſage of the cavalry, can- 
non, infantry, &c. over a river, &. The late invented 
ponton 18 made of copper, furniſhed with an anchor, 
Kc. ſeveral of which are diſpoſed two yards aſunder with 
beams acroſs, and over thoſe are planks, being alſo linked 
to cach other, and faſtened on each fide the river by a 
rope run through a ring in each of their heads, and fixed 
to 2 tree or ſtake on either ſhore. | 

The pontones mentioned by Cæſar and Aulus-Gellius 
Wele no more than a kind of ſquare flat veſſels, for car- 
rying over horſe, &c. ” 

PONT voLanrT, a ying Bridge, a kind of bridge 
uſed in ſieges, made of two bridges laid over one ano- 
ther, and fo contrived, by means of cords and pulhes 
Placed along the fides of the under bridge, that the upper 
may be puſhed forward, till it join the place where it is 
deſigned to be fixed; the whole length of both not to be 
adove five fathom, | | S 

VOL, is properly a reſervoir of water ſupplied wit 
Prings, and diſcharging the overplus by ſluices, wears, &c. 

P, Poup, Puppis, in navigation, is the higheſt 
wh of the ſhip's ſtern, In king's ſhips, the outſide of 

© POOP is adorned with galleries, trophies, &c. 
8 in law, an appellation given to all perſons who 
gs o low and mean a condition as that they either 
TS heb may become a burden to a pariſh. | 
i * in antiquity, were inferior miniſters employed 
vie; © *agan facrifices, whoſe office was to bring the 
OÞE the altar, tie it thereto, kill it, &c. : 
n Papa, is the ſupreme head of the Romiſh 

ay, who ſee is at Rome, whence he iflues out his 

P and bulls through the catholick world. 


Populus, in b f trees pro- 
i 5 otany, a genus of trees pro 
Xing male and f N 1 P 


POR 


ing in an oblong amentum, looſely imbricated, and com- 5 


poſed of ſcales which are oblong, plain, and cut at their. 
margin; the corolla has no petals, but conſiſts of 2 
monophyllous nectarium, turbinated at bottom, and tu- 
bulated at top; the ſtamina are eiglit very ſhort filaments, 

topped with large, tetragonal antheræ. The fruit is an 
ovate bilocular capſule, containing a number of oval 

ſeeds covered with a hairy down. There are different 
ſpecies of this genus, as the white poplar or abele tree, 

the black poplar, the aſpen tree, the Carolina poplar, &c. 

They are propagated either by layers, or large cuttings; 

planted in February, in a moiſt ſoil; where they will 

readily take root. 

The beſt uſe theſe trees can be applied to, is for 
breaking off the weſterly or northerly winds, and to be 
planted in ſuch land where ſcarce any other tree wHl 
thrive, for the advantage that will ariſe from its timber ; 
for the wood of theſe trees, eſpecially of the abele, is very 


| good to lay for floors, where it will laſt many years; and, 


for its exceeding whiteneſs, is by many perſons preferred 
to oak; but being of a ſoft contexture, is very ſubject to 
take the impreſſion of any thing hard and pointed, which 
renders it leſs proper for this purpoſe : it is alſo very 
proper for wainſcotting rooms, being leſs ſubjeEc to ſwell 
or ſhrink than moſt other ſorts of wood; bur for turnery 
ware there 1s no wood equal to this, for its exceeding 
whiteneſs ; ſo that trays, bowls, and many other utenſils; 
are made of it: and the bellows-makers prefer it for their 
uſe; as do alſo the ſhoe-makers, for heels for womens 
ſhoes; and of this wood the ſhoes are made which are 
worn by the peaſants in France; it is alſo very good to 


| make light carts; and the poles are very proper to ſup- 


port vines, hops, &c. and the loppings will afford good 
fuel. 
POPLES, in anatomy, the inner part of a juncture, 
whereby the thigh bone is articulated with the tibia. 
POPLITEA, in anatomy, a name given to the third 
vein of the leg, ariſing from the heel, where it is formed 
out of ſeveral branches, coming both from the heel and 
ancle. It lies pretty deep in the fleſh, and aſcending up 


to the ham, terminates in the crural vein. 


POPPY, Papaver, in botany, a genus of plants, 
whoſe flower conſiſts of four roundiſh, plane, patent 
petals, narroweſt at the baſe, and alternately ſmaller ; 
the filaments are numerous, capillary, and topped with 
oblong compreſſed, erect anthere, The fruit is a large 
capſule, crowned by a plain ſtigma, and opening in many 


holes under it; the ſeeds are numerous and very ſmall, 
and the receptacles are longitudinal plicæ, of the ſame 
number with the rays of the ſtigmata, and growing to 


the ſides of the capſule. 

Of poppies there are ſeveral ſpecies; thoſe cultivated 
in gardens are double, and extremely beautiful, vieing 
with the fineſt carnations for ſtripes and colours, and 
have nothing to diſcountenance their having a place 
amongſt the moſt brilliant collection, but their ſhort 


duration and offenſive ſmell. They are propagated by 


ſowing the ſeeds in autumn, or early in the ſpring, in 
the places where they are intended to flower. The heads 
of the fruit of poppies contain a milky juice, which 
may be collected in a conſiderable quantity, by ſlightly 
wounding them when almoſt ripe; this expoſed for a few 
days to the air, thickens into a clammy maſs, the ſame 
as opium, which is an extract from the heads of the 
white or Turkey poppy. See Op lun. The ſeeds of 
the white poppy are uſed in emulſions, being cooling, 
and good in fevers and inflammatory diſtempers, as alſo 
for the ſtrangury and heat of urine. * 
POPULEUM, Populneum, in pharmacy, an unguent 
prepared of the buds of black poplar, violet-leaves, navel- 
wort, and lard, bruiſed and macerated; to which are 
added bramble-tops, leaves of black poppies, mandra- 
gora, hen-bane, night-ſhade, lettuce, and burdock, boiled 
in roſe- water, and ſtrained. It is much uſed for burns, 


ſcalds, and all ſorts of inflammations, and to aſſuage 


arthritick pains. 

PORCELAIN, Purcelain, a fine ſort of earthen ware, 
chiefly manufactured in China, and thence called china, 
or china-ware; but brought into Europe chiefly from 
Japan, Siam, Surat, and Perſia, The Chineſe call it 
tſe-ki. Porcelain is made chiefly at Kingteching, a large 
town in the province of Kyangſi. In a letter from F. 


male flowers on ſeparate plants, grow- . to F. Otry, from Jauchew, dated Septem- 
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ber 1712, the whole proceſs of this manufacture is de- 
{cribed as follows: | | 


\ Materials of PoRcELAIiN. There are two kinds of 
earths, and as many kinds of oils or varniſhes uſed in 
the compoſition of porcelain, The firſt earth, called 


Kaulin, is beſet with glittering corpuſcles; the ſecond, 


called petunſe, is a plain white, but exceedingly fine 
and ſoft to the touch. They are both found in quarries, 
20 or zo leagues from Kingteching. The petunſes are 
brought in form of bricks out of the quarries, where they 
are naturally pieces of a very hard rock. The white of 
the beſt petunſe is to border a little on green. 

The firſt preparation is to break and pound theſe 
bricks coarſely with iron mallets, and then in mortars 
with peſtles: and when the powder is rendered 1mpal- 
pable, they throw it into a large urn full of water, 
ſtirring it about briſkly; when the water has reſted a 
little, they ſkim off, from the top, a white ſubſtance of 
the thickneſs of four or five fingers, which is put into 
another veſſel of water. They then ſtir again the water 
of the firſt urn, and again ſkim 1t, and thus alternately, 
till nothing remain but the gravel. of the petunſes at 
bottom, which they pound afreſh. 

As to the ſecond urn, when the water has well ſettled, 
they pour it off, and with the paſte at bottom, fill a kind 
of moulds ; whence, when almoſt dry, they take it out, 
and cut it into ſquare pieces, properly called petunſes, 
reſerving them to be mixed with the kaulin in the pro- 


e hereafter aſſigned. Theſe ſquares are fold by the 


undred, but it is very rare to meet with them unfalſified, 
the work men being arrant knaves in their dealings; ſo 
that they are commonly obliged to purify them before 
they can be employed. 

The kaulin, which is the other earth uſed in porce- 
lain, is much ſofter than the petunſe, when dug out of 
the quarry: yet this, by its mixture with the other, 
gives the firmneſs and ſtrength to the work. The mines 
whence the kaulin 1s dug are deep, and the matter 1s 
found in glebes, like the chalk in ours. The prepara- 
tion of kaulin is much the fame with that of the petunſes. 
The oil, or varniſh, which makes the third ingredient, 
is a whitiſh liquid ſubſtance, drawn from the hard ſtone 
whereof the petunſes are formed; that which is Whiteſt, 
and whoſe ſtains are the greeneſt, being always choſen 
for this purpoſe. | 

The manner of preparing the oil: the petunſes being 
wathed, undergo the ſame proceſs as for making the 
ſquares, only that the fineſt part of the matter of the 
ſecond urn 1s not put in moulds, but taken to compoſe 
the oil. To 100 pounds of this matter they caſt a 
mineral ſtone called ſhekau, like our allum. This ſtone 
is firſt heated red-hot, and ſo reduced in a mortar to an 
impalpable powder; and ſerves to give the oil a con- 
ſiſtence, which, however, is ſtill to be kept liquid. 

The oil of lime makes the fourth ingredient : they 
firſt diflolve large pieces of quick-hme, by ſprinkling 
water thereon ; on this powder they lay a couch of dry 
fern. and on the fern another of the ſlaked lime, and 
thus alternately till there be a moderate pile, and then 
ſet fire to the fern. The aſhes they divide on new 
couches of dry tern, ſetting them on fire, as before; 
and this they repeat ſucceſſively ; the oil being ſtill the 
better, as the aſhes are oftener burnt. 

A quantity of theſe aſhes are thrown into an urn full 
of water; and to every hundred pounds 1s added a pound 
of ſhekau, which diſſolves therein; the reſt, as in pre- 
paring the petunſes ; the ſediment found at the bottom 
of the ſecond urn, and which is to be kept liquid, is what 
they call the oil of lime, and which gives the porcelain 
all its luſtre. This oil is eaſily ſophiſticated with water, 
and a proportionable quantity of ſhekau. Len meaſures 
of oil of petunſe uſually go to one of lime. To have 
the mixture juſt, the two oils ſhould be equally thick. 

Forming of PORCELAIN Veſſels. The firſt thing is to 
purify the petunſe and kaulin ; which is done as in pre- 
paring the ſquares. For the ſecond, it is ſufficient to 
plunge it in an urn full of water in an open baſket: the 
dregs that remain are perfectly uſeleſs, and flung away. 

Ihe work-houſes are vaſt yards walled round with 
ſheds, and other conveniencies, to work under and live 
in. There is ſcarce a piece of porcelain but paſſes 
through above 20 hands, before it comes to the painters; 
and above 60, before it is brought to perfection. For 


- 


nothing elle. 


thor obferves, are all ſorry workmen : he adds, that 


the finer porcelains, they uſe equal quantities of Petar 
and kaulin; four parts of kaulin to fix of pelunte © 
moderate ones ; and never leſs than one of kaulin : 
three of petunſe for the coarſeſt. The hardeſt bs , 
the work is the kneading the two earths in a kind 5 
baſons or pits well paved and cemented, wherein F 
workmen trample continually with their feet il % 
maſs become of the conſiſtence required to he uſeg 1 
the potter. This earth is kneaded piece- meal. wt Rk 
hands, on large ſlates. But on this preparation den 
the perfection of the work; the leaſt heterogeneous} 
the leaſt vacuity, the ſmalleſt grain of ſand, nay fn 
times a fingle hair, making the porcelain crack, fplint. 
run, Or Warp. ; 

The ſmooth pieces of porcelain, as cups, urns, dif... 
&c. are made with the wheel; but ſuch as are in He. 
as figures of men, animals, &c. are formed in mot 
but faſhioned with the chiſſel. The large videes . 
made at twice; one half is raiſed on the wheel hy 185 
or four workmen, who hold it-tri} it has Acquired f. 
figure; which done, they apply 1t to the other haic 
uniting the two with porcelain earth made liquid. þ; 
adding water to it, and poliſhing the juncture With 
kind of iron ſpatula, After the ſame manner are joined 
the ſeveral pieces of porcelain formed in moulds Ts 
the hand, and after the fame manner are handles de 
added to the cups, and other works formed with the wheel 

The moulds are made after the manner of thoſe ofow 
iculptors, namely, of divers pieces, which ſeverall« ante 
the reſpective figure to the parts of the model, and wr 
atterwards united to form a mould for an entire ficurs 
They are made of a yellow fat earth dug about King: 
teching, being kneaded like potter's earth, and when 
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ſufficiently mellow, and moderately dry, beating it ſtoutly, 


they form it into moulds. All the works made in 
moulds are finiſhed with ſeveral inftruments proper to 


dig, ſmooth, and touch up the ſtrokes that eſcape the 


mould : there are ſome works whereon relievos are added 
ready made, as dragons, flowers, &c. others that hare 
impreſſions en creux ; which laſt are engraved with a 
kind of puncheons. In general, all porcelain works are 
to be ſheltered from the cold, their natural humidity 
making them liable to break when they dry unequally, 

A common tea-cup begins with the potter, who, with 
the wheel, gives it its form, height, and diameter, This 
operator has not a farthing ſterling for a plate furniſſicd 
with 26 cups ; accordingly, they go out of his hands 
very imperfect, eſpecially towards the feet, which arc 
afterwards cut with the chiſſel, when the cup is «ry. 


From the wheel it is received by a ſecond workman, 


who fits it to its baſe; a third applies it on a mould, 
which 1s on a kind of lathe to bring it to its true form, 
A fourth workman poliſhes it with a chiſſel about the 


edges, and brings it to the thinneſs neceſſary to make 1! 


tranſparent; in doing which, he moiſtens it from time 
to time, leſt it break. When of its proper thickne!s, 


another workman turns it gently on a mould to ſmooth 


its inſide equably; other workmen add ſome-ornamen- 
in relievo; others impreſſions en creux; others only 
handles. At laſt, the foot on-the inſide is rounded and 
hollowed with a chiſſel by a particular artiſt who doc 


The Chineſe paintet. 


Th 
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Painting of PORCELAIN. 
eſpecially thoſe that meddle with human figures, our * 


defect is ſcarce any where fo ſenſible as in the hape): ® 
porcelain painters; among whom, ſetting aſide flowe!s 
and landikips, which are ſometimes tolerable, the pe” 
maſters are not to be compared to ordinary apprentice 
among the Europeans for their beauty and jultnels © 
deſign. But it is otherwiſe with the colours ” 
whapey uſe, which are ſo exceeding lively and brillan's 
that there is but little hopes that our workmen ſhall ene 
vie with them, : 
The painting work is diſtributed among 2 great!” it 
ber of workmen, in the ſame laboratory: t wy of 
belongs to form the coloured circle about the _ 
the porcelain; another traces out flowers, which ac 
paints: this is for waters and mountains alone n 
for birds and other animals; and a third 107 _ 
figures. There are porcelain made of all pn aer 
with regard to the ground and repreſentation 


; | e; 
in. As to the colour of landſkips, &C. ſome al 1 
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ſuch are all blues, ſuch as are ſeen in Europe ; others 
are mixed up of ſeveral teints ; and others again height- 
ened with gold. ; ; ? 
The blue is made of lapis lazuli prepared by burning 
it che ſpace of 24 hours in a kiln, where it is buried up 
in gravel to the height of half a foot; when burnt, they 
reduce it into an impalpable powder in porcelain mor- 
tars, not varniſhed, and with peſtles of the ſame matter. 
For the red they uſe coperas, which they call tſaufan; 
a pound of this they put into a covered crucible, in the 


lid whereof is left a little aperture, through which the 


matter, on occaſion, may be ſeen. The crucible is 
heated with a reverberatory fire, till the black ſmoke 
ceaſe to aſcend, and a fine red one ſucceeds R., A pound 
of copperas yields four ounces of red liquor, which is 
found at the bottom of the crucible, though the fineſt 
part is that uſually adhering to the 11d and fides of the 
crucible. SE, : . ? a f 

The powder of flintis, likewiſe, an ingredient in moſt 
of the other colours; e. gr. for green, to three ounces 
of tongwlapeen, or ſcoria of beaten copper, they uſe 
half an ounce of powder of flint, and an ounce of ceruſe. 
Violet is made by adding a doſe of white to the green 
already prepared : the more green 1s added, the deeper 
is the violet. For yellow, they ufe ſeven. drachms of 
white, and three of red copperas. Moſt of theſe co- 
Jours are mixed up with gum-water, for application ; a 
little ſaltpetre, ſometimes ceruſe or copperas, but, more 
uſually, copperas alone, being firſt diſſolved in water. 
Indeed, for porcelains that are to be quite red, the co- 
four is uſually applied with oil, 1. e. with the common 
oil of the porcelain, or another made of the white flints. 
There is alſo another red called blown red, becauſe, 
in rcality, applied by blowing with a pipe, one of whole 
orifices is covercd with a very fine gauze which is 
ſmeared ; when blowing againſt the porcelain, it be- 
comes a!l ſprinkled over with little points. T his porce- 
lain 1s very rare, and of great price. Black porcelain, 
which they call umian, has likewiſe its beauty: this 
colour has a leady caſt, like metal-burning mirrours, 
and 1s ufually heightened with gold. It is made of three 
ounces of lapis lazuli, with ſeven of the common oil of 
ſtone ; though that proportion is varied as the colour is 
deſigned to be more or leſs deep. The black is not given 
the porcelain till it be dry, nor muſt the work be put to 
the fire till the colour be dry. 

The gold is not applied till after the baking, and is 

rebaked in an oven for the purpoſe. To apply the gold, 
they break and diſſolve it in water at the bottom of a 
porcelain, till a thin gilded cloud ariſe on the ſurface : 
tis uſed with gum-water, and to give it a body, they 
add three parts of ceruſe to three of gold. 
There is, likewiſe, a kind of marbled porcelain, which 
is mace by applying the marblings with the pencil, and 
tor oil to varniſh it withal, uſing that of white flints, 
wich hatches and cuts the work with a thouſand hu- 
morous ſtrokes, in manner of moſaic work. The co- 
lour this oil gives, is a white ſomewhat aſhy. The por- 
cclain is called tfwiki. 

There are ſeveral other kinds of porcelain, but they 
ae rather for curioſity than uſe; the prettieſt are the 
Alagie porcelain, whoſe colours only appear when filled 
With ſome liquor. Theſe are made double; the outſide 
8 White, and all laid out in compartments ; the inſide 
a ſolid cup of coloured porcelain ; though the cup is 
lumetimes of glaſs, which has a better affect than porce- 
lain, Ihe ſecret of theſe magic porcelains, which the 
Chineſe call kiatiſm, is almoſt loſt; yet F. d'Entrecolles 
is furnithed us with the tollowing account : the porce- 
un, to be painted thus, muſt be very thin; and the 
<v:Ours, which in other porcelains are applied on the 
vat!ide, are here applied on the inſide. When the colour 
5 ory, they lay over it a light couch of a fize made of 
et TON earth ; by which means the colour is in- 
ole between two earthen laminæ; when the ſize is 
we 3 throw oil within the porcelain; and when it 
11 eos they return it to the mould, and the wheel, 

enger it ap thin and tranſparent as poſhble. When 
6d A. baked in the common furnace. The colours 
= 2 are always the fineſt, and the figures painted 
* ris as the moſt ſuitable to the liquor put within 
m, and in which they ſeem to ſwim. 


he ſeveral kinds of porcelains abovementioned 8 caſes, to prevent any diminution of luſtre from the 
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a double baking. 
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quite painted with their ſeveral colours, and all the co- 


lours dry, are to be poliſhed, to prepare them to receive 
the oil or varniſh ; which is done with a pencil of very 
fine feathers, moiſtened with water, and paſſed lightly 
over to take off even the ſmalleſt inequalities, 

The oiling or varniſhing is the laſt preparation of the 
porcelain, before it be carried to the oven : this is 
applied more or leſs thick, and ſeldom or oftner re- 
peated, according to the quality of the work. For thin 
fine porcelains, they give two very thin touches, to 
others one, but that one equivalent to the other two. 
There is a deal of art in applying the varniſh, both that 
it be done equally, and not in too great quantity. The 
couches of the inſide are given by aſperſion, 1. e. by 
caſting in as much varniſh as is neceſſary: thoſe on the 
outſide by immerſion, or by plunging the pieces in a 
veſſel of oil. It muſt be obſerved, that the foot is not 
yet formed, but continues in a mere maſs till the work 
has been varniſhed ; it is at length finiſhed on the wheel ; 
and when hollowed, a little circle is painted in it, and 
ſometimes a Chineſe letter; this painting being dry, the 
foot is varniſhed, and the work carried to the oven to 
be baked. 

Our curious author omits nothing, not even the dex- 
terity of the people who carry the porcelain to the bake- 
houſe. He has been frequently ſurpriſed, he tells us, to 
ſee a man paſs through ſeveral ſtreets full of people, with 
two very long narrow boards ranged with porcelains on 
his ſhoulders, ſtill preſerving the equilibrium ſo accu- 
rately, as not to do any damage to ſo frail a commodity. 

Baking or nealing of PORCELAIN. There are two 
kinds of ovens uſed in baking of porcelain : large ones, 
for works that are only to come to the fire once, which 
is the common way; and ſmall ones for ſuch as require 
| The large ones are two Chineſe fa- 
thoms deep, and almoſt four wide. They are formed 
of a mixture of three earths; one whereof, yellow and 
common, makes the baſis; the two others are ſcarcer, 


and dug out of deep mines, wherein people can only 


work in winter. One of them, called lautou, is a very 
ſtrong, {tiff earth; the other, youtou, olly. 

The ſides and roof of the ovens are ſo thick, that one 
may lay the hand on them, when the fire is at its height, 
without danger of burning. At the top of the dome, 


which is in form of a tunnel, is a large aperture to give 


vent to the flames and ſmoke, which mount up inceſ- 
ſantly, as ſoon as fire is once ſet to the oven. Beſide the 
principal apperture, there are four or five ſmall ones 
around, which, by being opened and ſhut, ſerve to aug- 
ment or diminiſh the heat: like the holes in the chemiſts 
furnaces, called regiſters. The hearth, which takes up 
the whole breadth of the oven, is placed in front, pre- 
ciſely againſt the opening of the door, and is two or 
three feet deep, and two broad ; people paſſing over it on 
a plank, to go into the furnace to range the porcelain. 

As ſoon as the fire 1s lighted, the door 1s walled up ; 
only leaving an aperture for the conveyance of wood. 
Laſtly, the bottom of the oven is covered with ſand, 
wherein part of the firſt porcelain cafes are buried. The 
oven itſelf 1s uſually placed at the extremity of a long, 
narrow veſtible, which ſerves in lieu of bellows, the cold 
air and wind being thus driven directly in the face of 
each oven. | | 

Each piece of porcelain, of any note, is diſpoſed, in 
the furnace, in its ſeparate caſe, or coffin. Indeed, as 
to tea-diſhes, &c. the ſame caſe ſerves for ſeveral. The 


caſes are all of the ſame matter with the oven: they 


have no lids, but ſerve each other mutually, the bottom 
of a ſecond caſe, fitting into the aperture of the firſt ; 
and thus, ſucceſſively, to the top of each column. Each 


coffin, which is uſually of a cylindrical form, that the 


fire may communicate itſelf more equably to We porce- 
lains incloſed, has at bottom a little lay of very fine ſand, 
covered over with duſt of kaulin, that the ſand may not 
ſtick to the work; and care 1s taken that the porcelain 
may not touch the ſides of the caſe. In the larger caſes, 
which hold the ſmall pieces, they leave the middle va- 
cant, 1n regard porcelains placed there would want the 
neceflary heat. Each of theſe little pieces is mounted 
on a little maſs of earth, the thickneſs of two crowns, 
covered with powder of kaulin. : 

F. d' Entrecolles obſerves, that the porcelains are put 
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or three days. 


employed about the furnaces, ſlake their thirſt, by con- 


too violent effects of a naked fire; adding, that it is owing 
to theſe thick veils, that the beauty, or, as he calls it, 
the complexion of the porcelains, is not tanned by the 
heat of the fire. | 


As faſt as the caſes are filled, a workman ranges them 
in the 2 of the furnace; forming them into piles or 


columns, whereof thoſe in the middle are at leaſt ſeven 
feet high. The two caſes at the bottom of each column 
are left empty; becauſe, being partly ſunk in the ſand, 
the fire has the leſs effect on them; and for the ſame 
reaſon, the uppermoſt one is left empty. In this manner 
is the whole cavity of the oven filled with columns, ex- 
cepting that part preciſely under the grand aperture. 

In ranging the caſes, they obſerve always to place the 
fineſt piles of porcelain in the centre; the coarſeſt at the 
bottom; and thoſe that are high- coloured, and conſiſt 
of as much petunſe as kaulin, and wherein the worſt oil 
is uſed, at the mouth. 

Theſe piles are all placed very near one another, and 
are bound together at top, at bottom, and in the middle, 
by pieces of earth; in ſuch a manner, as that the flame 
may have a free paſſage among them, and infinuate 
equally on all fides : in which a great part of the work- 
man's art lies, and on which the perfection of the porce- 
lain much depends. Another thing to be obſerved, 1s, 
that an oven muſt never be ſet altogether with new 
coffins ; but half one, half the other ; the old ones at the 
bottoms and tops of the pile, and the new ones in the 
middle. Indecd it were better to have them all burat in 
an oven apart, before they come to be uſed for porce- 
lain; as was anciently done. The caſes, our author 
obſerves, are brought ready prepared from a large village 
on the river, a league diſtant from Kingteching. Before 
burnt, they are yellow : and afterwards of a dark red. 

When the oven is filled, they wall up the door; only 
leaving a little aperture for the throwing in of little 
pieces of wood, a foot long, but very ſlender, to keep 
up the fire. It is then heated, by degrees, for the ſpace 
of a day and night; after which two men, who reheve 
one another, continue to throw in wood without any 
interruption. To know when the porcelain is baked 
enough, they open one of the leſs holes of the oven, 
and with a pair of tongs take off the lid of one of the 
piles. If the fire appear very briſk and clear, and the 
piles equally inflamed ; and eſpecially if the colours of 
the porcelains that are uncovered dart forth a noble luſtre; 
the coction is ſufficient, they diſcontinue the fire, and 
wall up what remained of the door of the furnace. 

If the oven be only filled with ſmall porcelains, they 
take them out 12 or 15 hours after the fire is extinct: 
it it be filled with larger, they defer opening it for two 
In this the modern practice differs from 
the ancient ; wherein the door was not opened till after 
10 days for the large pieces, and five for the ſmall ones. 

One thing very ſurprizing, and almoſt inconceivable, 
F. d'Entrecolles obſerves, is, that there are never found 
any aſhes on the hearth of the oven, what quantity of 
wood ſoever is conſumed. He adds another thing, which 
with him paſſes for equally ſtrange, that the workmen 


tinually drinking hot tea with falt diſſolved in it. 
The Chineſe make another kind of porcelain, which 
they paint and bake twice; and for this ſecond baking 
they have a kind of little ovens on purpoſe. When very 
{mall, they are made of iron; otherwiſe, of a kind of 
bricks an inch thick, a foot higb, and half a foot broad, 
made with the ſame earth as the porcelain caſes. The 
biggeſt of theſe ovens does not exceed five feet in height, 
and three in diameter; and being made much in form of 
bee-hives, the bricks are arched a little, to form the 
curvity the better. The hearth is of earth half a foot 
high, formed of two or three ranges of bricks ; and on 
this maſs is the oven built. Around the oven, at the 
diſtance of about half a foot, is raiſed a ſhell of common 
bricks, joined to the oven itſelf, by a kind of archoutant 
of earth, which ſerves to ſtrengthen it. They uſually 
build four or five of theſe ovens at equal diſtances from 
each other. At the bottom of the ſhell are holes to give 
air to the fire when lighted : at top is an aperture, which 
they cover up with a piece of the baked earth, when the 
porcelains are laid in the oven. 

The porcelains, here, are not incloſed in coffins, as in 


POR 


and being ſo exactly cloſed, that they receive no 9g, 
Impreſſion of the fire, but that of the heat of the th. 
coal diſpoſed in the hearth, at the bottom of the Sa 
as well as at top of the vault, and in the interval laws | 
the oven and the ſhell, or brick wall. ; 
To prepare the porcelains for a ſecond bakin 
muſt have had their varniſh in the common many, 
and have paſſed the great oven. In this ſtate they ,, 
painted with various colours, after which, without gy 
ing them any new varniſh, they are ranged in piles i. 
the little oven; ſetting the little ones over the larger, i 
form of pyramids. | Fe 
This ſecond baking 1s ſometimes intended to preſerys 
the luſtre of the colours the better, and at the fame tin: 
to give them a kind of relievo. But, more uſually * 
deſign is to hide defective places, by covering then oc; 
with colours: but the artifice is eaſily found out, b. 
paſſing the hand over them. = 
When, the workman judges lus porcelains haked 
enough, he takes off the piece that covers the aperture, 
and if the works appear glittering, and the colour; 
glowing, he takes out the charcoal; and when the cen 
is cold, the porcelain too. How beautiful ſoever th: 
modern porcelain may be, the taſte for antiquity, which 
reigns in China as well as in Europe, gives the ancient 
porcelain a value far above that of the modern. It muſt 
be owned, the ancient ſeems finer as to the matter, more 
perfect as to the baking, and of a more pleaſant ca, 
both as to the white of the ground, and the other co- 
lours; yet it is certain, the moſt able and diſcerning may 
be deceived herein: and there are workmen who make 
it their buſineſs to counterfeit the ancient porcelain, 
called kutong in the modern. | 
The matter of theſe falſe kutong 1s a yellowiſh earth, 
found near Kingteching. There 1s nothing particular 
in the firſt part of the proceſs, except that they are made 
thicker, and that they are varniſhed with an oil drawn 
from the yellow ſtone, mixed with the common cih 
which gives them a kind of ſea-green hue. When taken 
-out of the oven, they throw it into a fatty broth, made 
of capons, &c. in which they boil it a ſecond time; 
they then bury it in the filthieſt fink they can find, for 
a month or fix weeks, or more, according as they would 
give it the greater appearance of antiquity. Beſides their 
thickneſs and their colour, theſe falſe antiques relembis 
the true ones in this, that they do not reſound when 
{truck, nor even give the leaſt buz, when held to the 
ear. Notwithſtanding the vaſt quantity of porcelails 
made in almoſt all the provinces of the empire of China, 
they ſtill continue very dear; though not ſo drar 3 
anciently. The Chineſe annals tell us of times wherein 
a ſingle urn coſt go or an 100 crowns on the ſpot. Wu 
chiefly occaſions the extraordinary price of this com 
modity, eſpecially in Europe, is, beſide the great profit 
of the merchants in Europe, and their factors in Chinz, 
that it rarely happens an oven ſucceeds throughout: (ha 
it is frequently quite ſpoiled, ſo that, upon opening ” 
in lieu of fine porcelains, is found a hard unforme 
maſs, into which both the porcelains and their coffins are 
converted, either by exceſs of heat, or ſome ill qualities 
in the matter. | 5 
Another reaſon of the dearneſs of porcelain Re 
the ingredients it is made of, and the wood 8 
is burnt, grow more and more ſcarce. One may * he 
third reaſon for the exceſſive price of porcelains i 55 
Europeans; and it is this, that moſt of thoſe ſent b 
Europe are formed on new models, frequently Ver) a 
cious, and difficult to ſucceed in; which, yet, 5 5 
ſmalleſt defects, are turned on the manufacturer _ 
and he, not being able to diſpoſe of them to the C eee 
becauſe not to their taſte nor to their uſe, 1s e 
charge the porcelain he delivers, the higher, to Pa) 
ſelf for thoſe refuſed. ing to 
The French have been for ſeveral years atte mf a 1 
imitate porcelain. The firſt eſſays, made at 1 
ſaid to have ſucceeded tolerably well; and 
tells us, are now carried to ſuch à point in h porcelain 
tories at Paſſi and St. Cloud, that the Frenc P ich the 
want nothing to make them of equal Tone - 
Chineſe, but to be brought 5 or 6000 leagues: beauty and 
for the fitneſs of the grain of the matter, the and the 
turn of the veſſels, the exactitude of the deſign, 
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the common ovens; the oven itſelf ſerving that purpoſe, 
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luſtre of the colours, at leaſt the blues, the Freuen 
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not much behind the Chineſe. But their grand gefect 


18 1 hite of the ground, which is uſually dingy and 
aul. pl diſtinguiſhes itſelf from the pure ſprightl 


white of the Chineſe. 


But the Saxons ſeem to have exceeded the French. 
There is a manufacture at Meiſſen, the capital of Miſnia, 
which, the baron de Pollnitz aſſures us, produces porce- 
lains painted and enamelled in ſuch perfection, that they 
are more beautiful, as well as dearer, than thoſe of China 
ſelf, The invention is owing to an alchymiſt, who, 
being clapped up in the caſtle of Konigſtein, by the late 
king of Poland, on a ſuſpicion of being maſter of the 
ſecret of the philoſopher's ſtone, had leiſure enough not 
indeed to make gold, but to invent a ware, which, by 
the great vent of F ee ee by raped 6 

))RCELAIN, alſo denotes a kind of little white ſea- 
14 5 along with ſponges, and current in ſeveral 

arts of Aſia, Africa, and America, as coin. They are 
of ſore ue in medicine, and are preſcribed pounded in 
the manner of pearls. 

PORCH, Atrium, a kind of veſtible or entrance, 
generally ſupported by columns, and much uſed 1n an- 
cient temples, churches, halls, &c. 

In the ancient architecture it was a diſpoſition of in— 
ſulated columns, uſually crowned with a pediment form- 
ing a covert place before the principal door, as that be- 
fore St. Paul's, Covent-Garden, the work of Inigo Jones. 

When it had four columns in front, it was called 
tetraityle ; when ſix, hexaſtvle, &c. Vitruvius calls it 
pronas;; Pollux, prodomos : when finer than ordinary, 
the ancients called : 5 RY . 

PORE, in philoſophy, a little interſtice between the 
particles of mer 07450 conſtitute bodies, either empty 
or filled, with ſome inſenfible medium. IE moſt 1 
bodies have ſome kind of pores, otherwiſe all would be 
alike ſpecifically heavy. Sir Iſaac Newton has ſhewn 
that bodies are much more rare and porus than 1s com- 
monly believed. = | 

x Dos in anatomy, are certain ſpaces between the 
put of the ſkin, whereby we ſweat or perſpire. See 

UTLS. | 

PORIME, Porima, in geometry, a theorem fo eaſily 
demonſtrated, that 1t is almoſt ſelf-evident, as that a 
chord is wholly within a circle, &. 

PORISM, Poriſma, in mathematicks, a general theo- 
_ 5 to ſolve other general and difficult problems. 
| ISTICK MeTrop, in mathematicks, that 
method which determines when, by what methods, and 
how many different ways a problem may be ſolved. 

PORPHYRY, Porphyrites, in natural hiſtory, &c. 
a kind of marble of a browniſh red colour, frequently 
interſperſed with white ſtains, anciently brought from 
Egypt, and exceeding all others in hardneſs. 

PORRACEOUS, in medicine, is applied to the bile, 
18 Be when their colour is green, approaching that 

PORT, Partus, Haven, or Harbour, a commodious 
place, for the moſt part at the mouth of a river, with 
depth of water ſufficient for ſhips of burden, and a con- 
TAO bottom for anchorage, where veſſels lie for load- 

z or unloading, ſcreened from the wind and all enter- 

Pilzes of an enemy, either by the natural ſituation of 
the place, or a mole, dike, &c. with a chain and light- 

1 5 . | 
| ws | K ” ts are either natural or artificial. | 
R atural FOR S, | | : — 
angle kor the ane eee e 

Ariificial Po x Ts, are thoſe formed by moles in the ſea. 

Bar Ports, Ports de Barre, are ſuch ports as can 
wy be entered with the tide, by reaſon of ſand or rock 

anks that lie in the way, as that of Goa, &c. 

Cleſe Po R Ts, are ſuch ports as are within the body of 
deity, as thoſe of Rhodes, Venice, Amſterdam, Rochelle, 

*Yoane, St. John de Luz, &c. ; | ; 

re PORT, in co | | 
of al nations to lod rad e 8 
Fehing any duties, as Genoa, Leghorn, Marſeilles, &c. 
e PORT, alſo denotes a total exemption which any 
et of merchants enjoy for goods imported into a ſtate 
or thoſe of the growth of a 3 - orted ; 
ORT, allo den he b 2 Ne 29h Ih TRY 
commonly aft otes the burden of a ſhip, which 1s 
den y eltimated in tons; and this means that the 
er which would be contained in the ſpace which 


the capacity of the veſſel poſſeſſes, when floating in the] travellers are diſpoſed and laid on the horſe's crupper. 8 


: 3 


| 


ſea, weighs ſo many tons, reckoned at the rate of 2009 
pounds each. . | 

PorT, alſo denotes a ſtrong wine brought from 
Oporto, or Port-a-port, in Portugal. | 

PokR T of the Voice, in muſick, the faculty of making 
the ſhakes, paſſages, and diminutions, wherein the beauty 
of a ſong, or piece of muſick, conſiſts, and which the 
Italians call tri]li, gruppi, ſtraſcini. 

PorT, among ſailors, denotes the larboard or left ſide 
of the ſhip; Hence, to port the helm, is putting it on 
”" _ tide that the ſhip may go to the right or ſtar- 

oard. 

POR TA, vena Porta, in anatomy, a very confider- 
able vein that brings the blood to the liver through the 
whole ſubſtance whereof it is diſſeminated. | 

POR TABLE, any thing that is eaſy of carriage. 

POR TAIL, in architecture, the frontiſpiece of a 
church viewed on the ſide wherein the great door is: and 
it likewiſe denotes the great door of a palace, caſtle, &c. 

POR TAL, in architecture, denotes a little ſquare 
corner of a room, cut off from the reſt by the wainſcot; 
frequent in the ancient buildings, but now diſuſed. 

It alſo denotes Portella, a little gate, where there are 
two gates of a different bigneſs; as alſo a kind of arclt 
of joiner's woik before a door. | 

PORT ATE, or Crofs Portate, in heraldry, is a croſs 
which does not ſtand upright, but lies athwart the 
eſcutcheon, in bend, as if carried on the ſhoulder. 

POR I-CRAION, a cale for a pencil, uſually four 
or five inches long, wherein a pencil flides up and down 
by means of a ſpring and button. Its outſide is filed in 


eight faces, whereon are drawn the ſector lines; its infide 


is round, &c. | 
Por T-Cullice, Herſe, Sarraſm, in fortification, is an 
aſſemblage of ſeveral large pieces of wood joined acroſs 
one another like a harrow, and each pointed with iron 
at the bottom. "They formerly uſed to be hung over 
the gateway of a fortified place, ready to let down in. caſe 
of a ſurprize, when the gates could not be ſhut. 
N ow-a-days the orgues anſwer the purpoſe better. 


PORTE, denotes the Grand Signior's palace at 


Conſtantinople, | 
PORTER, in the circuit of juſtices, is an officer 
who carries a verge or white rod before the juſtice in eyre. 
Por T-Glaive, ſword-bearer, an order of knights in 
Poland, called by the Latins enſiferi. ; 
Por T-Greve, Port-grave, Port-reve, wes aticiently the 
principal magiſtrate in ports and maritime towns, 
 PoxT-#foles, in a ſhip, are the embraſures or holes 
in the ſides of a ſhip, through which the muzzles of 
the cannon are put. All ſhips of 80 guns and above 
have three rows of port-holes : and thoſe of 40 guns 
and above have two rows; and under 40 guns have but 
one. The port-holes are ſhut up in a ſtorm, to prevent 
the water's driving through them, and the caſements or 
ports are now generally faſtened by hinges a-top of the 


holes, which are haled up or let down by means of hal- 


ards. 

: PORTICO, in architecture, a kind of ground- 
gallery, or piazza encompaſſed with arches ſupported by 
columns, without any immediate relation to doors or 
gates, where people walk under covert. The roof is 
commonly vaulted, ſometimes flat, 
it lacunar. | 

The moſt celebrated porticos of antiquity were thoſe 
of Solomon's temple ; that of Athens, where the phi- 
loſophers held their diſputes and converſations ; and that 
of Pompey at Rome. Among the modern porticos, the 
moſt celebrated is the piazza of St. Peter of the Vatican, 
and that of Covent-Garden, London, done by Inigo Jones, 

POR TION, Porto, a part or diviſion of any thing. 

POR TIONER, is where a parſonage is ſerved by 
two or more clergymen alternately, in which caſe the 
miniſters are called portioners, becauſe they have only 
their proportion of the tythes or profits of the living. 

PORTLAND-SToxs, is a dull whitiſh ſpecies of 
pſadurium, much uſed in buildings about London: it 
is compoſed of a coarſe grit, cemented together by an 
earthy ſpar ; it will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, but makes 
a violent efferveſcence with aqua-fortis. 

POR T MANTEAU, a cloak-bag of cloth, leather, 
&c. in which the cloak, linen, and other habiliments of 


POR 


The ancients called 
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PORTRAIT, in painting, the repreſentation of a 


perſon, and eſpecially of a face done from the life. 
PORUS, in general, denotes a pore. See PoRE. 
PoRus Biliarius, according to ſome, is the ſame with 
the hepatic duct; but others make a diſtinction between 
them, and obſerve, that the ductus hepaticus runs from 
the liver to the ductus choledocus ; and that the branches 
of this, diſtributed through the whole liver, make what 
are called the port biliarii. | 
POSE, in heraldry, denotes a lion, horſe, or other ani- 
mal, ſtanding ſtill, with all his four feet on the ground. 
POSITION or SITUATION, in phyſicks, an affec- 
tion of place, which expreſſes the manner of any body's 


being therein. 


POSITION, or the Rule of falſe Pos IT ION, otherwiſe 


called the Rule of FarsHooOD, in arithmetick, is a rule 


ſo called, becauſe in calculating on ſeveral falſe numbers 
taken at random, as if they were the true ones, and from 
the differences found therein, the numbers ſought are 
determined. This rule is either ſingle or double. 
Single poſition, is when there happens in the propo- 
ſition ſome partition of numbers into parts proportional, 
in which caſe the queſtion may be reſolved at one opera- 
tion, by this rule. Imagine a number at pleaſure, and 
work therewith according to the tenor of the queſtion, 
as if it were the true number; and what proportion 
there is between the falſe concluſion and the falſe pro- 
portion, ſuch proportion the given number has to the 
number ſought. 

Therefore, the number found by argumentation ſhall 
be the firſt term of the Rule of Three; the ſecond num- 
ber ſuppoſed, the ſecond term ; and the given number, 
the third. See RULE OF THREE. 

Or the reſult is to be regulated by this proportion, viz. 
as the total ariſing from the error to the true total, fo is 
the ſuppoſed part to the true one. Example : A, B, and 
C, deſigning to buy a quantity of lead, to the value of 


1401. agree that B ſhall pay as much again as A, and|t 


C as much again as B; what then muſt each pay? 
Now ſuppoſe A to pay fol, then B mult pay 2ol. and 
C 4ol. the total of which is 7ol. but ſhould be 140l. 


therefore, if 50]. ſhould be 140]. what ſhould 10l. be:? 


Double poſition, is when there can be no partition in 
the numbers to make a proportion. [In this cafe, there- 
fore, you muſt make a ſuppoſition twice, proceeding 
therein according to the tenor of the queſtion. If neither 
of the ſuppoſed numbers ſolve the proportion, obſerve 
the errors, and whether they be greater or leſs than the 
ſuppoſition requires, and mark the errors accordingly 
with the ſigns + and —. See CHARACTER. 

Then multiply contrarywiſe the one poſition by the 
other error, and if the errors be both too great, or both 
too little, ſubtract the one product from the other, and 
divide the difference of the products by the difference of 
the errors. If the errors be unlike, as the one -+ and 
the other —, add the products, and divide the ſum 
thereof by the ſum of the errors added together : for the 
proportion of the errors 1s the ſame with the proportion 


of the exceſſes or defects of the numbers ſuppoſed to be 


the numbers ſought: or the ſuppoſitions and their errors 
being placed as before, work by this proportion as a gene- 
ral rule, viz. as the difference of the errors, if alike (or 
their ſum, if unlike) to the difference of their ſuppoſi- 
tions, ſo either error to a fourth number, which accord- 
ingly added to or ſubtracted from the ſuppoſition againſt 
it, will anſwer the queſtion. | 
PosI1TION, in geometry, is a term ſometimes uſed in 
contradiſtinction to magnitude: thus, a line is faid to 
be given in poſition, poſitione data, when its ſituation, 
bearing, or direction, with regard to ſome other line, is 
iven.: on the contrary, a line is given in magnitude, 
when its length is given, but not its ſituation. 
Pos1T10ON is alſo uſed for a theſis or propoſition main- 
tained in the ſchools. See THESIS. | 
POSITIVE, a term of relation ſometimes oppoſed to 
negative: hence a poſitive quantity, in algebra, is a real 
or affirmative quantity, or a quantity greater than no- 
thing ; thus called, in oppoſition to a privative or nega- 
tive quantity, which is leſs than nothing, and marked 
by this fign —. Poſitive quantities are defigned by this 
character + prefixed, or ſuppoſed to be prefixed to them. 
Pos1T1v-E, in muſick, denotes the little organ uſually 
placed behind or at the teet of an orgamiſt, played with 
2 FT: | 


q 


— 


F US. 


the ſame wind and the ſame bellows, and confiſſin 
the fame number of pipes with. the larger one, tho : 
thoſe much ſmaller, and in a certain proportion: this 
properly the choir-organ. CE fr 
POSSE ComiTATuUs, in law, ſignifies the Powe 
the county, or the aid and affiſtance of all the kn; 5 
gentlemen, yeomen, labourers, ſervants, apprentices 5 
and all others within the county that are above the : 
of 15, except women, eccleſiaſtical perſons, and fucks 
are decrepit and infirm. I 
POSSESSION, in law, the holding or occupying of 
9 thing, either de jure or de facto. 80 
oſſeſſion de jure, is the title a man has to enjoy 
thing, though it be uſurped and in the actual poſſafſo 
of another; or where lands are deſcended to a "I 
and he has not yet entered into them: and poſſeſſion 0 
facto, or actual poſſeſſion, is where there is an actual 0 
effect ual enjoyment of a thing. | _ 
_ POSSESSIVE, in grammar, a term applied to pro. 
nouns which denote the enjoyment or poſſeſſion of an 
thing, either in particular or in common: as _ 
mine, and fuus, thine ; naſter, ours, and veſter, yours, 
See the article PxoN Nx. | 
POSSIBILITY, Poſſibilitas, in law, is defined to be 
any thing that 1s altogether uncertain, or what may or 
may not be, and is taken to be either near or remote, 
A near poſſibility, is where an eſtate is limited to one 
after another's deceaſe, whilſt a remote poſſibility is ſome. 
thing extraordinary, that is never likely to come to pak, 
POSSIBLE, Poiſſible, is ſometimes oppoſed to real 
exiſtence, and underſtood of a thing which, though i 
does not actually exiſt, yet may exiſt; as a new ft, 
another world, &c. which are particularly faid to be phy- 


ſically poſſible. It is alſo oppoſed to impoſſible, in which 


ſenſe it is applicable to any thing that does not contradid 
itſelf, or involve contradictory predicates, whether itac- 
tually ex iſt or not, as a man, fire, &c. theſe are alſo ſaid 
to be logically poſhble. 

POST, a courier or letter-carrier, or one who fre- 
quently changes horles, poſted or placed on the road, for 
quicker diſpatch. 

Penny Pos, a poſt eſtabliſhed for the benefit of Lon- 
don and the parts adjacent, whereby any letter or parcel, 
not exceeding 16 ounces, or 10 pounds value, may be 
ſpeedily conveyed to and from the towns and villages 
within 10 miles of London quite round, for one penn 
each packet or letter, &c. 

It is managed by a comptroller, under whom are an 
accomptant, collector, ſix ſorters, ſeven ſub- ſorters, and 
above 100 meſſengers. 

PosT, in war, denotes any place fortified or not, 
where a body of men may make a ſtand, fortiſy then. 
ſelves, or remain in a condition to fight an enemy. 

A ſpot of ground ſeized by a party to ſecure the tront 
of an army, is called an advanced poſt. 3 

The advanced guard, or the right of a line, &c. 
called the poſt of honour, which is always given to the 
oldeſt regiment. 1 

Poss, in building, large pieces of timber place 
upright. The corner-poſts in a houle are called the 
principal poſts, and thoſe placed between the prin 
ones for ſtrengthening the body of the houſe, price e 5 

Pos rs, in ſculpture, are ornaments formed after b 
manner of rolls or wreathings, ſo called, as they — : 
run after one another. Some are plain, and others your a” 

PosT Diem, a fee, by way of penalty, laid on a! : 
for neglecting to return a writ after the day affe 
And this is four- pence to the cuſtos brevium. hog 

Pos T-Diſſeiſn, in law, a writ given by the were 7 
Weſtminſter for him, who having recovered lan 4 
tenements by præcipe quod reddat, upon gefault ft 
dition, is again diſſeiſed by the former diſſeiſor. R 

POSTEA, in law, a certificate or return o ; les 
ceedings by niſi prius into the court of Common f 
after a verdict, and there entered upon record. oh 

POSTERIOR, denotes fornething hoe ol 
another, in oppoſition to prior and anterior. , in 

POSTERIORITY, 10 law, a kind of _—_ 
holdings oppoſite to priority. 8 

POSTERN, in F 8 * a 
monly made in the angle of the flank ot * © into 
of hi curtin, or ner th orillon, deſcending - oil, 
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allies, & c. It alſo, in general, denotes any private 
b. 0 IL HUNI OUS, a child born after the death of his 


or taken out of the body of a dead mother, from 


father; itis frequently applied to the works of an author 


whence 


= not publiſhed till after his deceaſe. 


POSTIL, a name anciently given to a note in the 
margin of the Bible, and afterwards to one in any other 
hook poſterior to the text. | 

POSTING, among merchants, the putting an ac- 
count forward from one book to another, particularly 
ſrom the journal or waſte-book to the ledger. ; 

POSTPONING, the putting any thing behind an- 
other, with regard either to the order of time or place. 
POSTSCRIPT, uſually marked thus, YL. uin ar- 
{cle added to a letter or memoir, containing ſomething 
-ocolleted after the ſubſcription of the piece. i 

POST-PREDICAMENTS, in logick, are certain 


general properties arifing from a compariſon of predica- 


ments with cach other, or modes following the predica- 
ments. and often belonging to many. 

POST-TERM, Po/t Terminum, a fee taken by the 
cuſtos brevium of the Common-pleas for the return of a 
writ, not only after the day, but after the term 1n which 
juch writs are returnable ; for which the cuſtos has 20d. 

POSTULATE, Po/tulatum, in mathematicks, a clear 
evident propoſition, wherein it is affirmed or denied that 
ſomething may or may not be done. 

POSTULATION, Pofſlulatios, in the canon law, 
the nomination of a perſon to a dignity in the church, 
to which, by the canons, he cannot be elected, as for 
want of age, the poſſeſſion of a benefice incompatible 
therewith, &c. So that the chapter, &c. is obliged to 
proceed by poſtulation, that is, to beſeech the perſon to 
whom the confirmation of the election belongs, to ap- 
prove of it, though 1t be not canonical. ; 

POSTURE, in painting, &c. the proper ſituation of 
a figure with regard to the eye, and the principal mem- 
bers thereof with regard to one another, whereby its ac- 
tion is expreſſed, A poſture is either natural or artificial. 

Natural POSTURE, is ſuch as is adapted to the me- 
chaniſin of the body, or ſuch as the ordinary actions and 
occaſions of life lead us to exhibit. | 

Artifiaal PosTuRE, is that which ſome extraordinary 
occaſions lead us to exhibit, as that of a balance or 
poſture-maſter. 

POTABLE, Potabilis, ſomething that may be ſwal- 
lowed by way of drink. ä 

OTASH, in the manufactures, &c. an impure fixed 
alkaline ſalt made by burning from vegetables. We 
have ſeveral kinds of it in uſe in the various manufac- 
tures, but what is beſt for medicinal purpoſes, and is now 
expected to be uſed in the ſhops, is the Ruſhan kind, 
which is made in a different manner from any of the 
others, and has therefore peculiar properties which they 
muſt neceſſarily want. It will be ſeen by the ſeveral ana- 
tyics ot vegetables in this work that one of their prin- 
CIÞIeS is an acid, and that this acid is volatile, and is ſent 
aim vapour in burning. It may ſeem odd to thoſe who 
upon potaſh to be a mere fixed alkaline falt, to ob- 


lerne that the want of an admixture of this acid renders it“ 


defective: yet nothing is more certain than that potaſh 
aud pure fixed alkali differ; that pure fixed alkali will 
answer the purpoſes of potaſh in many of the manu- 
and that no good potaſh can be made without 
_ admixture of this acid. It is evident that this vola- 
principle muſt be loſt in the calcination, nay, in the 
er) reducing the wood to aſhes ; it is for this reaſon 
that all the potaſh in the world made only by burning 
and lixiviation wants it, and is therefore defective. The 
ih and Ruſſian alone have it, and they are there- 
ore, properly ſpeaking, alone true and perfect potaſh, 
I or the purpoſes of our manufactures of ſeveral kinds. 
t tele dwediſh and Ruſſian kinds are diveſted of their na- 
g acid in the firſt proceſs of burning; but it is pecu- 
un the after management of the works that it is re- 
ed to them again from other wood: this will be evi- 
vent in the proceſs itſelf. 

a he German potaſh is a tolerably white ſalt, very 
Pure, not very hard, of a very acrid taſte, and growing 
aul if kept in a moiſt air. 


The Spaniſh is ſomewhat leſs pure ſalt than the Ger- 
Vor. II. No. 59. | 


eired by the enemy, to relieve the works, make 


| 


man, moderately hard, often of a bluiſh colour, and of 
a leſs acrid taſte, | 

The Ruſſian potaſh is the hardeſt and darkeſt-coloured 
of all. It is brought to us-in large matles, almoſt as 
hard as ſtones, and yet, of all the kinds, is the ſooneſt. 
affected with a damp air, and runs into the thinneſt fluid 
by means of it. | 

The German kind is what is commonly fold among us 
under the name of pearl aſhes. The manner of making 
it is this: large quantities of the wood arc burnt, and 
the aſhes produced by them are boiled in water; the wa- 
ter, when 1t has thus taken up the fixed ſalt they abound 
with, is ſet by to ſettle till very clear, and is then evapo- 
rated to a dryneſs, and the ſalt we meet with under the 
name of pearl aſhes is left behind. | 

They uſe all ſorts of trees indiſcriminately for this, 
except the reſinous kinds, which yield little or no falt. 
This is a good alkali, and anſwers very well for ſeveral 
purpoſes. But where what 1s properly called potaſh is 
required, that is, where a ſalt ſated with the volatile acid 
and oil of the wood is wanted, there it cannot do. 

The ule of potaſh, in the manufaCtures, is very great. 
The ſoap and glaſs trade conſume a vaſt deal of it; and 
the bleachers, dyers, &c. much more. In medicine, the 
German kind, or pearl aſhes, ſerve our chymiſts in the 
place of alkali ſalts, that would come dearer. The Ruſ- 
ſian kind ſerves to make the medicinal lees, ſoap, and 
the common cauſtick; and no other ſort ought to be uſed 
for either of theſe purpoſes. | 

POTENT, Potence, in heraldry, a kind of croſs, 
whole ends all terminate like the head of a crutch ; it is 
called the Jeruſalem croſs. He beareth fable, a croſs po- 
tent, by the name of Aleyn. 

POTENT IA, Peawer, that whereby a thing is capable 
of acting, or being acted upon. 

POTEN ITAL, Potentialis, in the ſchools, is applied 
to diſtinguiſh a kind of qualities which are ſuppoſed to 
exiſt in the body in potentia only; whereby they are 
capable, in ſome meaſure, of impreſſing on us the ideas 
of ſuch qualities, though not actually inherent therein: 
as potential heat, and potential cold. 

POTENTIAL, in medicine, &c. Cauteries are ei- 
ther actual, as a piece of red-hot iron ; or potential, as 
lime, &c. 

POTENTIAL, in grammar, an epithet applied to one 
of the moods of verbs. The potential is the ſame in 
form with the ſubjunctive, and is, according to Ruddi- 
man, implied in that mood, for which reaſon that gram- 
marian rejects it; but others will have it differ from the 
ſubjunctive in this, that it always implies in it either 
poſſum, volo, or debeo. It is ſometimes called the permiſ- 
five mood, becauſe it often implies a permiſſion or con- 
ceſſion to do a thing. | 

POTION, Potio, a liquid medicine, conſiſting of 
as much as can be drank at one draught. The writers 
on pharmacy diſtinguiſh potions into cathartick, car- 
diack, and alterative. 

POTTERY, the manufacture of earthen-ware, or 
the art of making earthen veſſels. 

POTTLE, an Engliſh meaſure containing two 
quarts. See MEASURE. 5 

POULTICE, or PovuLTis, a form of medicine alſo 


called cataplaſm. See CAT APLAs NM. 


POULTRY, all kinds of domeſtick birds brought up 


in yards, as cocks, hens, capons, ducks, turkeys, &c. 

POUNCE, gum ſandarick pounded and ſifted very fine, 
to rub on paper, in order to preſerve it from ſinking, 
and to make 1t fit to write upon. 

PouNCE is allo a little heap of charcoal duſt, in- 
cloſed in a piece of muſlin or ſome other open ſtuff, to 
be paſſed over holes pricked in a work, in order to mark 
the lines or deſigns thereof on paper, filk, &c. placed 


underneath ; which are to be afterwards finiſhed with a 


pen and ink, a needle, or the like. This kind of pounce 
is much uſed by embroiderers, to transfer their pat- 
terns upon ſtuffs; by lace-makers, and ſometimes alſo 
by engravers. 

POUND, Libra, a ſtandard-weigkt, for the propor- 
tion and ſubdiviſions of which, fee WE1Gur. 

PouND alſo denotes a money of account; ſo called, 
becauſe the ancient pound of ſilver weighed a pound 
troy. 

PounD, among lawyers, 


| 


denotes a place of ſtrength, 


M m m 


ET 


habitants of tlie earth, who, according t 2 
lived before Adam. 1 S to ſome People, 


PREAMBLE, in law, the beginning of n a 
parliament, &c. which ſerves * . e 


in which to keep cattle that are diſtrained, or put in for 
treſpaſs, until they are replevied or redeemed. 


POUNDAGE, a ſubſidy of 12d. in the pound, grant- 
ed to the crown on all goods and merchandizes exported 


or imported; and if by aliens, one periny more. {the act, and the miſchiefs intended to remedi 
POURSUIVANT, or Puxsvutiv ANT, in heraldry, |by it. 2p 2 ied 
the loweſt order of officers at arms. PREBEND, the maintenance a prebendary receives 


POWDER, Pulvis, in pharmacy, a dry medicine 
well broken, either in a mortar, by grinding, or by chy- 
mical operations. | | | 

POWDERINGS, among builders, certain devices, 
ſerving to fill up vacant places in carved works. 


out of the eſtate of a cathedral or collegiate ch 

bends are diſtingurſhed into fimple Rl rr * 
ſimple E OM no more than the revenue for "A 0 
port ; but a prebend with dignitary, has al LY 
diction annexed to it. b t e prong 
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POWER, Potentia, in phyſiology, the faculty of do- 
ing or ſuffering any thing. 

Pow ER, in mechanicks, denotes any force, whether of 
2 man, a horſe, a ſpring, the wind, water, &c. which 
being applied to a machine tends to produce motion. 
See MECHANICAL Powers. 

PowERs, in arithmetick and algebra, are numbers or 
quantities arifing from the ſquaring or multiplication of 
any number or quantity by itſelf and then that product 
by the root or firſt number again; and this third product 
by the root again; and ſo on ad infinitum; as 2, 4, 8, 
16, 32, 64, 128, 256, &c. Where 2 is called the root, 
or firſt power, 4 is its ſquare or ſecond power, 8 its cube 
or third power, 16 its biquadrate or fourth power, &c. 
And theſe powers in letters or ſpecies are expreſſed by 
repeating the root as often as the index of the power 
expreſſes. Thus à is the root or firſt power, à à the ſquare 
or ſecond power, aaa the cube, aaa a the biquadrate 
or fourth power. And to avoid the tediouſneſs of re- 
peating the root ſo often, when the powers are high, we 
only put down the root with the index of the power over 
rt, thus; 4? is the ninth power of 4; 5'*, 6%, are the 
röth and 94th powers of b. „ 

POX, in medicine, a diſeaſe of which there are va- 
rious kinds, as the ſmall-pox, French-pox, chicken-pox, 
twine-pox, &c. See CHICKEN-POX. _ 

Small Pox, Variolæ, is a contagious diſeaſe that ap- 


pears on the cutis, which it covers with puſtules that 


teave eſcars behind them. 

French Po x, in phyſick, a contagious diſeaſe contracted 
from a poiſonous humour, uſually in coition. | 

PRACTICE, in arithmetick, or Rules of PRACTICE, 
are certain compendious ways of working the rule of 
proportion, or golden-rule. See RULE of Three. 

PRA, a Latin prepoſition, literally ſignifying, before, 
and uſed in many words in our language, to denote the 
relation of priority ; though they are often written with 
the common e, inſtead of the æ; as præceſſion or pre- 
ceſſion, prædeceſſor or predeceſſor, &c. 


E SN entire ah ecclefiaſtick who enjoys a pre- 

The difference between a prebendary and 1 
that the former receives his RICA, oy 3 4 
fag officiating in the church; but the latter merely by his 
being received into the cathedral or college. 2s 

PRECEDENT, in law, a caſe which has been de- 
termined, and which ſerves as a rule for all of the ſame 
nature : thus the precedents of a court have the force of 
laws, and no court will reverſe a judgment contrary to 
" PRECENTOR, a dignity in cathed 

| , a2 dignity in cathedrals, | 
called the chantor, or Her . 87 the choir, N 

PRECEPT, in law, a command in writing ſent by 
2 chief juſtice, juſtice of the peace, &c. for bringing * 
perſon, record, or other matter, before him. 
 PREcCEpr is alſo uſed for the command or incitement 
by which one man ſtirs up another to commit felony 
theft, &c. | | ; 
 PRECESSION, Præceſſio, in aſtronomy, a term ap- 
plied to a ſlow motion of the equinoctial points towards 
the weſt; that is, in the language of aſtronomers, in 
antecedentia, or contrary to the order of the ſigns. 
See the article S710 N. 

By reaſon of this preceſſion of the equinoctial points, 
the fixed ſtars ſeem to move towards the eaſt, and there- 
by to have their longitude, which is always reckoned 
upon the ecliptick, from the vernal equinoctial point, 
encreaſed : and hence the conſtellations ſeem to have 
deferted the places allotted them by the ancient aſtrono- 
mers ; for inſtance, the beginning of the fign Aries, 
which in Hipparchus's time was near the vernal equi- 
noctial point, and gave name to that point of the eclip- 
tick, is now removed near a whole ſign, or 30“ eaſt- 
ward; ſo that Aries is now where Taurus uſed to be, 
Taurus where Gemini ufed to be, &c. and thus all the 
conſtellations of the zodiack have changed their ancient 
places; but to avoid confuſion, aſtronomers have thought 
fit to let the ſereral portions of the ecliptick, where theſe 
conſtellations were at firſt obſerved to be, retain their old 


* 


PRATIQUE, or PRA TIER, in commerce, a nego- 
tiation, or communication of commerce, which a mer- 
chant- veſſel obtains in the port it arrives in, and the 
countries it diſcovers.: hence to obtain a pratique, is to 
obtain a liberty to frequent a port, to go aſhore, to buy 
and ſell &c. | 

Pratique is particularly uſed for a licence to traffick, 
granted to the maſter of a ſhip in the ports of Italy upon 
a bill of health; that 1s, a certificate that the place 
whence he came is not annoyed with any infectious 
diſeaſe. | 5 | 

PRAYER, in theology, is an offering up of our deſires 
to God for things lawful and needful, with an humble 
confidence to obtain them through the alone mediation 
of Chriſt, to the praiſe of the mercy, truth, and power. 
of God, Matt. vi. 6. John xvi. 23, 24, 26. Prayer is 
1 either private or publick ; for ourſelves, or others; for 
1 wi the procuring of goed things, or the removing or pre- 


names, ſo that the vernal equinoQtal point is ſtill reck- 
oned the firſt degree of Aries. However, theſe portion 
of the ecliptick, where the conſtellations were at firſt, 3 
are called anaſtra, to diſtinguiſh them from the places 'J 
where they now are, which are termed ſtellata. 
PRECIPITANT, Præcipitans, in chymiſtry, is ap- 
plied to any liquor which, when poured on 2 folution 
ſeparates what is diſſolved, and makes it precipitate, or 5 
fall to the bottom of the veſſel. i 
PRECIPITATE, Peæcipitatus, in chymiſtry, à ſub- 1 
ſtance which having been diſſolved, in a proper men” | 
ſtruum, is again ſeparated from its ſolvent, and thrown 
down to the bottom of the veſſel, by pouring ſome other 
liquor upon it. | | 
PRECIPITATION, Precipitatio, a proceſs in chy- 
miſtry, which 1s a kind of ſeparation, whereby the par- 
ticles of a body diſſolved and ſuſpended in any pp 
liquor, are detached therefrom, and fall down to the 
bottom of the veſſel. | 3 aid 
| To account for the proceſs of precipitation. 3 5 
menſtruum may be made to ſuſtain a body ſpeci ny 
heavier than itſelf, either by making the refiſtance = 
ins from the cohefion of the parts of the fluid ar 
the exceſs of ſpecifick gravity of thoſe bodies above a - 
of the menſtruum ; or by the heavy bodies being 2 : 
to ſome lighter one; ſo that 7 + he only m 
one whole equal in weight to the fluid. > 
In the firſt caſe we 4 5 the refiſtance is {till Pane 
tional to the ſurface of the corpuſcles, ſo that On » — 


beine diminiſhed, the reſiſtance is weakene 5 
A | tenacity of the menſtruum 18. 
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venting things evil, whence arife the diverſe kinds of 
prayer mentioned, 1 Tim. 11.1, 2. As God is the only 
object of prayer, Pfal. I. 15. and as we muſt pray for 
others, as well as for ourſelves, Jam. 5. 16. ſo we are to 
pray fervently, Col. iv. 12. ſincerely, Pſal. xvii. 1. con- 
ftantly, Col. iv. 2. with faith, Jam. v. 15. and not 
without repentance; Pfſal. Ixvi. 18. Jer. Xxxxvi. 7. and 
by the help of the holy Spirit, Rom. viii. 26. 
PRE ACHING, in theology, the promulgation of 
the word of God in publick; or the making a ſermon or 
ublick oration, on ſome paſſage in the ſacred ſcriptures, 
the ordinary ordained means, accompanied by the Spirit, 
of converting ſinners unto God, Luke xvi. 31. 


PREADAMITE, a denomination given to the IL therefore of the 
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gravity 


avity of the corpuſcles being thus deſtroyed, a preci- 
tation muſt enſue. . vals 
7 PRECORDIA, Præcordia, in anatomy, the parts 
bout the heart, as the diaphragm, pericardium, hy- 
: hondria, and even the heart with the lungs, ſpleen, 
Cor: | | | 
ase Præcurſar, forerunner, in theology, 
ne who goes before any other to notify his coming. 
: This title is peculiarly applied to St. John the Baptiſt. 
PREDECESSOR, one who has preceded another in 
ice, &c. | | 8 
KPD ESTINARIAN, in theology, one who ad- 
heres to the doctrine of predeſtination. | | 
PRE DESTINATION, in theology, cannot be better 


explained than I is in the AVLlth article of our moſt 
t church. | 
ry as 1 to life, is the everlaſting purpoſe of 
« God, whereby (before the foundations of the world 
« were laid) he hath conſtantly decreed by his counſel, 
« ſecret to us, to deliver from curſe and damnation, 
« thoſe whom he hath choſen in Chriſt out of mankind, 
« and to bring them by Chriſt to everlaſting ſalvation, 
« as veſſels made to honour. Wherefore they which 
« he endued with ſo excellent a benefit of God, be called 
« according to God's purpole, by his Spirit working in 
« due ſeaſon : they, through grace, obey the calling: 
« they be juſtified freely : they be made ſons of God by 
adoption : they be made like the image of his only 
begotton Son, Jeſus Chriſt : they walk religiouſly in 
good works, and at length, by God's mercy, they 
attain to everlaſting felicity. „„ 
As the godly conſideration of predeſtination and our 
election in Chriſt, is full of ſweet, pleaſant and un- 
ſpeakable comfort to godly perſons, and ſuch as feel 
in themſelves the working of the Spirit of Chriſt, 
mortifying the works of the fleſh, and their earthly 
«© members, and drawing up their mind to high and 
heavenly things, as well becauſe it doth greatly eſtab- 
liſh and confirm their faith of eternal ſalvation, to be 
enjoyed through Chriſt, as becauſe it doth fervently 
kindle their love towards God : ſo, for curious and 
carnal perſons, lacking the Spirit of Chriſt, to have 
continually before their eyes the ſentence of God's 
pred-/lination, is a moſt dangerous downfal, whereby 
the devil doth thruſt them, either into deſperation or 
into wretchleſſneſs of moſt unclean living, no leſs pe- 
rilous than deſperation. | | | 
„Furthermore, we muſt receive God's promiſes in 
* ſuch wiſe as they be generally ſet forth to us in holy 
* ſcripture : and in our doings, that will of God is to 
be followed, which we have expreſly declared unto us 
“in the word of God.“ 

This holy making, ſcriptural doctrine, is warmly 
oppoſed by the Jeſuits, Pelagians, Arminians, Remon- 
firants, Phariſees, ſelf-righteous juſtifiers, &c. in ſhort, 
by all * perſons?” that are in a ſtate of nature, not en- 
dued with fo excellent a benefit of God,” but are yet 
** carnal, lacking the Spirit of Chriſt,” by whom alone 
à work of regeneration and belief of the ſcriptures can 
be wrought in the heart. But it is as zealouſly main- 
tained by all thoſe whom God hath called ” from dark- 
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neſs to light, according to his purpoſe and grace by 


his Spirit working in due ſeaſon; and ſuch do not 
contend for it merely becauſe it is a glorious, heavenly 
truth of God's word, but, alſo, becauſe in believing, 
they experience the power of ** grace to obey the hea- 
venly © calling—in being juſtified freely—in being made 
the ſons of God by adoption—in being made like the 
image of God's only begotton Son, Jeſus Chriſt—in 
being enabled to walk religiouſly in good works, and 
Wat length, by God's mercy, they attain everlaſting 
1 felicity.“ Yea, all ſuch, like our venerable reformers, 
experience the ** godly conſideration of predeſtination, 
5 and our election in Chriſt, to be full of ſweet, plea- 
- fant and unſpeakable comfort, and fee! in themſelves 
2 the working of the Spirit of Chriſt, mortifying the 
, Works of the fleſh, and their earthly members, and 
„ Tawing up their minds to high and heavenly things, 
„ and greatly eſtabliſhing and confirming their faith of 
4 Sernal ſalvation, to be enjoyed through Chriſt, kind- 

ling a fervent love” and unfeigned gratitude in their 
cart “towards God.” 


#REDESTINATION alſo denotes a concatenation of PRELATE, an ecclefiaſtick raiſed to ſome eminent 


3 | 


PRE 


b 


things are brought to paſs by a fatal neceſſity, maugre all 
oppoſition, and contrary to all appearances. The Turks 


are great predeſtinarians. ; | 
' PREDETERMINATION, Prædeterminatio, Pre- 
motion, in philoſophy, &c. that concurrence of God 
which determines men in all their actions, both good 
and evil; but, according to divines, otfly as to the phy- 
ſical part thereof, but not as to the moral part. N 

PREDIAL TyrhzEs, Decimæ prædiales, are tythes 
paid of things which grow from the ground only, as 
corn, hay, fruit, &c. 

PREDICABLE, Predicabilis, in logick, a general 
quality which may be applied to ſeveral ſubjects; or a 
nature which may be predicated univocally of all things 
to which it is common. Thus animal 1s predicable of 
man and beaſt, &; 

PREDICAMENT, Prædicamentum, Category, Cate- 
gorema, in logick, an order of ſubſtances ranged accord- 
ing to their natures. The properties of a predicament, 
ex parte vocis, or with regard to the word whereby the 
predicameiit is denoted, are, that it be one, ſimple, pre- 
ciſe, and concinnous. 

The conditions requiſite, ex parte rei, or the thing td 
be ranged in a predicament, ate, 

That it muſt be a poſitive being, in excluſion of non- 
entities, negations; impoſhbilities, &c. a being per ſe, 
to exclude accidental things, &c. and finite, to exclude 
God and other tranſcendentals : real, ſince its intention 
is for the more commodious diſpoſing of things in their 
places ; arid laſtly, whole, complete. 

PREDICATE, Prædicatum, in logick, that part of 
a propoſition which affirms or denies ſomething of the 
ſubje& : thus God made man; God is the ſubje&, and 
made man the predicate; | 

It is a celebrated law in predicates, that nothing is 
eſteemed to be abſolutely affirmed of another, unleſs it 
be affirmed in ſuch a manner, as wants nothing either in 
the ſubject, predicate, or copula, to make it true. 

This alſo is a noted property of a predicate, that it 
contains in ſome meaſure its own ſubject; thus metal 
contains gold, filyer, copper, &e. of which it is pre- 
dicated. | 5 | 

Every predicate is indeed an attribute; but every attri- 
bute is not a predicate ; thus ſoul, learning, are attri- 
buted to man, but not predicated of him. 

PREDICATING, in logick, the act of affirming or 
deriyirig ſomething of a thing, as, man is not an angel ; 
body is a ſubſtance, &c. 1 | 
Things predicated of others ate reducible, 1. To ge- 
nera, as ariimal, of a man, &c. 2. Forms, as whiteneſs, 
of ſnow, &c. And, 3. Equals, of things of equal ex- 
tent, as ſpecies, difference, property, &c. 

PREDICTION, Prædictio, the foretelling of what is 
to come, either by divine revelation, art, or conjecture. 

PREDOMINANT, Predeminans, that which pre- 
vails or has ſome ſuperiority over another thing. 

PREEMPTION, Præemptio, a privilege anciently 
allowed the king's pourveyor to have the firſt buying of 
corn, &c. for the king's houſhold, but taken away by 
mar. 10. Car: It, | 

PREENING, in natural hiſtory, the action of birds, 
drefling their feathers, to enable them to glide. the more 
readily through the air, &c. 

PRE-EXISTENCE, Præ-exiſtentia, the ſtate of a 
thing actually in being before another. 

PREFACE, Prefatio, ſomething introductory to a 
book, to inform the reader of the deſign, method, &c: 
obſerved therein; and generally whatever is neceffary to 
facilitate the underitanding of a book. - | 

PREFECT), Prefe&us, in ancient Rome, one of the 
chief magiſtrates, who governed in the abſence of the 
kings, conſuls, and emperors. 


GENERATION, CONCEPTION, &c. 

PREJUDICE, Prejudicium, does not mean a judg- 
ment merely as prior to another in reſpect of time, but 
as being paſſed before the things were duly conſidered 
and fully underſtood. Hence prejudice is ſometimes: 
called anticipation, and a preconceived opinion ; and 


makes one of the many cauſes of error. See ERROR. 


and 


ſecond cauſes appointed by providence, in virtue whereof 


PREGNANCY, Graviditas, the ſtate of a woman 
who has conceived, or is with child. See the article 
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PRE. 


and fuperior dignity in the church as biſhops, arch- 
biſhops, patriarchs, &c. See BIS HOP, &c. 


PRELIMINARY, in general, denotes ſomething to 


be examined and determined, before an affair can be 
treated of to the purpoſe. 
PRELUDE, Preludium, in muſick, is uſually a flou- 
riſh or irregular air, which a muſician plays off-hand, 
to try if his inſtrument be in tune, and ſo lead him into 
tlie piece to be played. Very often the whole band in 
the orcheftra run a few diviſions, to give the tune. 
PREMISES, or PREMISSES, Premiſe, in logick, 
an appellation given to the two firſt propoſitions of a ſyl- 
logiſm, as going before, or preceding the concluſion, 
PxEMIsEs, in law, properly ſignifies the land, &c. 
mentioned in the beginning of a deed. See DEEP. 
PREMIUM, or Px MIV M, properly ſignifies a re- 
ward or recompence ; but is chiefly uſed in a mercantile 
ſenſe for the ſum of money given to an inſurer, whether 
of ſhips, houſes, lives, &c. 
PREMONSTRATENSES, in church-hiſtory, a 
religious order, inſtituted by St. Norbert about the year 
1119. | 
PREMUNIRE, or PRAMUNIRE, in law, is taken 
two ways; either for a writ, or for the offence for which 
it is granted. 
Formerly the church of Rome carried its pretended 
right of ſupremacy to ſuch a height, that ſeveral ſtatutes 


were made to check and reſtrain the growing power of 


the pope ; but more eſpecially ſtat. 10. Richard II. c. 5. 
commonly known by the name of the ſtatute of premu- 
nire, which ordains the puniſhment of offenders on this 
ſtatue to be this; that they ſhould be out of the king's 
protection, attached by their bodies, 1. e. impriſoned at 
the king's pleaſure, and loſe their lands, goods, and 
chattels. 5 | 

PRENOMEN, Prænomen, among the ancient Ro- 
mans, a name prefixed to their family-name, anſwering 
to our chriſtian name: ſuch are Caius, Lucius, Marcus. 

PREPARATION, Præparatio, in mathematicks, 
ſomething preparatory to the demonſtration of a propo- 
ſition. Thus if a propoſition in geometry is to be de- 
monſtrated, the preparation conſiſts in drawing certain 
lines; and if a propoſition in arithmetick, in ſome com- 
putation to be previouſly made to come at the demon- 
ſtration. | 7 
PREPARATION, in pharmacy, &c, the manner of 

preparing and managing any medicine, in order to fit it 
to ſerve the purpoſes for which it is intended. 
 PrEPARATION, in anatomy, the art of preſerving 
the parts of animals for anatomical uſes ; which 1s done 
either by drying them thoroughly, or putting them in a 
proper liquor. : 

PREPENSED, or PREPENSE, Prepenſus, in law, 
denotes fore-thought : thus, when a man 1s {lain upon a 
ſudden quarrel, if there was malice prepenſed formerly 
between them, it makes it murder. 

PRE POSITION, Prepo/itio, in grammar, one of the 
parts of ſpeech, being an indeclinable particle which yet 
{ſerves to govern the nouns that follow it. 

PREPUCE, Preputium, in anatomy, the fore-ikin ; 
being a prolongation of the cutis of the penis, covering 
the glands. 

PREROGATIVE, Prærogativa, a pre-eminence 
which one perſon has over another. 

PRESAGE, Preſagium, in antiquity, denotes an 
augury, or ſign of ſome future event; which was chiefly 
taken from the flight of birds, the entrails of victims, &e. 
Among phyſicians, the term preſage is ſometimes uſed 

for prognoſtick ſign. - 
PRESBVT A, in opticks, a perſon whoſe eyes being 
flat, can fee diſtant objects diſtinctly, but thoſe near, 
confuſedly ; which defect of fight got this appellation, 
becauſe old people are naturally ſubject to it. 

SpeRacles, or convex-glaſles, are the only remedy for 
this defect; for if theſe are well fitted to the degree of 
flatneſs of the eyes, they cauſe the rays of light to con- 
verge in ſuch a manner from near objects, as to make 
them fall exactly on the retina, and thereby produce 
diſtinct viſion. 

PRESBY TER, in the primitive Chriſtian church, 
an elder, one of the ſecond order of eccleſiaſticks; the 
other two being biſhops and deacons. Preſbyter, or elder, 


| Teſtament, where it commonly fignifies ru 
nor; it being a note of office and dignity, 
and in this ſenſe, biſhops are ſometimes call 
in the New Teſtament. „ 

PRESBY TERIANS, a ſect of proteſtants, ſo calleg 
from their maintaining that the government of the hy 5 
appointed in the New Teſtament, was by preſb ert 
that is, by miniſters and ruling elders, ente fe 25 
government and diſcipline. The preſbyterians 15 a 
that there is no order in the church, as eltabliſhed hy 
Chriſt and his apoſtles, ſuperior to that of preſbyte f 
that all miniſters being ambaſſadors of Chriſt, arc « 5 
by their commiſſion; and that elder or preſbyter 151 
biſhop, are the ſame in name and office. pig 

PRESCIENCE, in theology, fore-knowledze, or the 
knowledge which God has of events before they Si 
to pals. | | i 

PRESCRIPTION, in law, is a right or title Tl 
quired by uſe aud time, introduced for alluring the pro. 
perty of effects, in favour of perſons who have for 15 
tain time had them in their poſſeſſion. 
PRESRIPTION, in medicine, is the aſſigning a pro- 
per and adequate remedy to a diſeaſe, from an examina. 
tion of its ſymptoms, and an acquaintance with the yir- 
tues and effects of the materia medica. 

PRESENT, Præſens, in grammar, the firſt tenſe of 
a verb, expreſſing the preſent time, or that ſomething is 
now performing; as, ſcribo, I write, or am Writing. 
See TENS E. ; 7 

PRESENTATION, in law, the a& of a patron 
offering his clerk to be inſtituted in a benefice of bis 
gift, the ſame being void. 

PRESEN TEE, the clerk preſented to a beneſice by 
the patron. 

PRESEN TMENT, in law, a denunciation of jurors, 
or a juſtice of the peace, or other officers, without any 
information of an offence inquirable by the court to 
which it is preſented ; or it may be ſaid to be an in- 
formation made by the jury in a court before a judge, 
who has authority to puniſh any offence committed con- 
trary to law; and it is what the grand jury finds and 
preſents to the court, without any bill of indid ment 
delivered: yet it is afterwards reduced into the form of 


SHOT of age; 
ed preſbyter; 


rm, 


an indictment. 


PRESEPE, or PRÆSEPE, in aſtronomy, the name 
given to three nebulous ſtars in the breaſt of Cancer. 
PRESERVATION, in general, denotes the art of 
preſerving things in a ſtate of perfection; or, at leaſt, -. 
from being ſo far corrupted and ſpoiled, as to be no 
longer uſeful. Fruits may be long preſerved in ſpirit of 
wine, firſt well ſaturated with the ſkins and tinging parts 
of thoſe fruits; and many may be tolerably preſerved in 
perfectly fermented liquors, which generate no more air. 
The more ſolid vegetable ſabſtances may be preſerved 
by gently drying in the ſun, ſhade, or other flack heat. 
Thus peas or beans may be dried young in a lack oven, 
in their proper ſeaſon, and may afterwards be boiled in 
the winter, and will eat young and tender, as if juſt 
gathered. | 
PRESERVATIVE, among phyficians, denotes 2 
medicine taken by way of precaution ; or, to ſecure 2 
man from a diſeaſe that threatens him. 

The principal preſervatives, according to Boerhaave, 
are abſtinence, quiet, drinking warm water; and, after 
this, a gentle and continued motion till the firſt appear- 
ance of ſweat ; then a profound ſleep, the body being 
well covered, | 

In the time of a plague, preſervatives are yery neceſlary 
againſt the contagion of the air. ; 
Generous wines, cardiacks, and ſudorificks, 
powerful preſeryatives. | Qed 
PRESIDENT, Præſes, an officer created or ele . 
to prefide over a company, in contradiſtinction to the 
other members, who are called reſidents. 3 
PRESS, Prelum, in the mechanick arts, a ranch 0, 
wood, or iron, ſerving to ſqueeze any body very = 5 
Preſſes confiſt of fix pieces; two flat finooth plane K 
between which the things to be preſſed are laid; 25 
ſcrews or worms faſtened to the lower plank, and 2" — 
through two holes in the upper; and two nuts 2 * 
of an 8, that ſerve to drive the upper plank, wn! 
moveable, againſt the lower which is fixed. 


are alſo 


rally the 


is a word borrowed from the Greek tranſlation of the Old 
9 


PRESs EA uſed for expreſſing L1quers, ace general 


ſame 


. with the common preſſes, only the under plank is 
e with a great 5 — of holes for ths flee to 
noh. Others have only one ſcrew or arbour, 
run throug ). 
aſſing through the middle of the moveable plank, which 
deſcends into a Kind of ſquare box, full of holes, through 
which the juices flow, as the arbour is turned. 

PRE ss uſed by Joiners, to keep cloſe the panels, &c. 
of wainſcot; it conſiſts of two ſcrews, and two pieces 
of wood four or five inches ſquare, and two or three feet 
Jong, whereof the holes at the two ends ſerve for nuts to 
the {creWS- 8 

Parss uſed by Inlayers, reſembles the joiners preſs, 
only the pieces of wood are thicker, and only one of 
them moveable ; the other, which is in form of a treſſel, 
being ſuſtained by two legs joined into it at each end. 

This ſerves for ſawing and cleaving the pieces of wood 
required in marquetry. 

Frunders PRESS, is a ſtrong ſquare frame, conſiſting 
of four pieces of wood firmly joined together with tenons, 
Kc. lt is of various ſizes: two of them are required to 
each mould, at the two extremes whereof they are placed; 
ſo as that, by driving wooden wedges between the mould 
and ſides of the preſs, the two parts of the mould for 
the metal may be preſſed cloſe together. 

Printing Px ESS. See PRINTING Preſs. 

Rolling PRESS, a machine uſed for the taking off prints 
for copper-plates. See Rolling Preſs PRINTING. 

PRESS, in coining, a machine uſed in ſtriking of 
money, having only one iron bar to give it motion, and 
preſs the moulds or coins. See Co IN ING. 5 

Binders PRESS, or cutting Preſs, a machine uſed by 
book-binders, ſtationers, and paſteboard-makers, con- 
ſifting of two large wooden cheeks joined by two ſtrong 
wooden ſcrews ; which, being turned by an iron bar, 
draw together or ſet aſunder the cheeks at pleaſure. 

Ihe cheeks are placed flat on a wooden ſtand, in form of 
a cheſt, into which the cuttings fall. 
are two pieces of wood of the ſame length with the ſcrews, 
ſerving to direct the cheeks. Upon the cheeks is the 
ſhaft or fuſt, to which the cutting-knife is faſtened by a 
ſcrew which has its key to diſmount it on occaſion. 

The ſhaft conſiſts of ſeveral parts; a wooden ſcrew, 
which, catching within the nut of the two feet that 
ſuſtain it, brings the knife to the paper which is pretty 
long, has two direQories, which reſemble thoſe of the 
.Icrew of the cheeks. To make the ſhaft ſlide ſquare, 
that foot of the ſhaft where the knife 1s not fixed, has a 
kind of groove directed by a thread faſtened along one 
of the cheeks. Laſtly, the knife is a piece of ſteel five or 
lx inches long, pointed a-top, and ſquare all the reſt. 

PrEss, in the woollen manufactory, a large wooden 
machine that ſerves to preſs cloths, ſerges, &c. to render 
them ſmooth, and give them a gloſs. The principal 
parts of the machine are the cheeks, the nut, and the 
crew, accompanied with its bar to turn it round, and 

make it fall on a thick wooden plank, under which the 
ltaffs are placed. Another kind of preſs for linens, ſilks, 
Kc. is called a calender. | | 

PRESSING, in the manufactures, the action of vio- 
ently ſqueezing a cloth, ſtuff, &c. to render it ſmooth 
and gloſſy. This, in the linen and filken manufactures, 
properly called calendering. There are two manners 
of preffing ; the one cold and the other hot. 

Method of PRESSING cold. After the ſtuff has been 

ſoured, fulled, and ſhorn, it is folded ſquare in equal 
Paits, and a ſkin of vellum, or paſteboard, put between 
each plait. Over the whole is laid a ſquare wooden 
Plank, and fo put into the preſs, which 1s ſcrewed down 
ght by means of a lever. After it has lain a ſufficient 
ume in the preſs, they take it out, removing the paſte- 
cn, and lay it up to keep. Some only lay the ſtuff 
ry a firm table, after plaiting and paſteboarding, cover 
© whole with a wooden plank, and load it with a pro- 
Ft weight. —- 
ales of PRESSING hot. When the ſtuff has re- 
_ the above preparations, it is ſprinkled a little with 
| ', lometimes gum-water, then plaited equally, and 
Veen each two plaits are put leaves of paſteboard ; and 
een every ſixth or ſeventh plait, as well as over the 
bong an iron or braſs plate well heated in a kind of 
oribly ME... 2 it is laid upon the preſs, and 
own. 
acer this preſs are laid five, ſix, &c. pieces at the 
OL. II. No. 59. 5 | 


Aſide of the cheeks | 


| 


ſame time, all furniſhed with their paſteboards and iron 
plates. When the plates are well cold, the ſtuffs are 
taken out and ſtitched a little together to keep them in 
the plaits. This manner of preſſing was only invented 
to cover the defects of the ſtuffs; and, accordingly, it 
has been frequently prohibitee. 

PRESSION, Preſſure, in the Carteſian philoſophy, 
an endeavour to move impreſſed on a fluid medium, and 
propagated through it. In ſuch a preſſion, the Carteſians 
ſuppoſe the action of light to conſiſt. 


But Sir Iſaac Newton has taught us better : for if 


light confiſted only in a preſſion, without actual motion, 
it could not warm ſuch bodies as reflect and refract it; 
and if it conſiſted in an inſtantaneous motion, as ſuch 


preſſion ſuppoſes, there would be required an infinite 


torce to produce that motion every moment in every 
lucid particle : hence it muſt follow, that light would 
inflect itfelf ad umbram ; for preſſion, in a fluid medium, 
cannot be propagated in right-lines beyond any obſtacle 
which ſhall hinder any part of the motion ; but will 
infle& and diffuſe itſelf every way into thoſe parts of the 
quieſcent medium, which he beyond the ſaid obſtacle. 
See his Opticks. 

PRESSURE of the Air, See AIR. 

PREST, a duty in money paid by the ſheriff upon 
his account in the Exchequer, for money remaining in 
his hands. 

PrxtsT-MMoney, a ſum of money given to thoſe en- 
lifted, whereby they are bound to be ready to march at 
command. | | 

PRESTATION-Moxexy, a ſum of money paid 
yearly by archdeacons, and other dignitaries, to their 
biſhop, pro exteriori juriſdictione. - 

PRESTER, a meteor conſiſting of an exhalation 
thrown from the clouds downwards with ſuch violence, 
as that by the colliſion it 1s ſet on fire. 

PRETERTTE, in grammar, ſignifies the tenſe uſed 
to exprels the time paſt, or an action completely finiſhed : 
as ſcripſi, I have written. | 

PRETERTTION, in rhetorick, a figure whereby, in 
pretending to paſs by a thing untouched, we take a ſum- 
mary view of 1t. 

PRETEXT, a colour or motive, whether real or 
feigned, for doing ſomething. 

PRETOR, or PR TOR, a magiſtrate among the 
ancient Romans, not unlike our lord chief juſtices, 
or lord-chancellor, or both in one; as being veſted with 
the power of diſtributing juſtice among the citizens. 

PRETORIAN GuaRDs, Prætoriæ Cohortes, in Ro- 
man antiquity, were the emperor's guards, who at length 
were encreaſed to 10,000; according to ſome, they had 


this denomination from their being ſtationed at a place in 


the palace called prætorium; their commander was ſtiled 
præfectus pretori. | | 

PREVARICATION, Prævaricatio, in the civil law, 
is where the informer colludes with the defendants, and 
ſo makes only a ſham proſecution. 

PrREVARICATION, in our laws, is when a man 
falſely ſeems to undertake a thing, with intention that 
he may deſtroy it; where a lawyer pleads booty, or acts 
by colluſion, &c. 

PREVARICAT OR, Prævaricator, at Cambridge, is 
a maſter of arts, choſen at a commencement, to make an 
ingenious fatirical ſpeech, reflecting on the miſdemeanours 
of the principal members. 

PREVENTION, Prevents, in the canon- law, &c. 
the right which a ſuperior perſon has to claim or tranſact 
an affair, prior to an inferior one. 

PRIAPISM, in medicine, a continual and painful 
erection of the penis. 8 

PRIAP Us, in medicine, the genital parts in men. 


It alſo denotes, in antiquity, a fabulous deity, revered 


very much for the extraordinary ſize of his parts. 
PRICKING, in the ſea language, is to make a point 
on the plat or chart, near about where the ſhip then is, 
or is to be at ſuch a time, in order to find the courſe they 
are to ſteer, | 
PRIEST, Sacerdos, a perſon ſet apart for the perform - 
ance of ſacrifice, and other offices of religion. . 


PRIEST, Preſbyter, in the Chriſtian church, is a per- 


ſon inveſted with holy orders; in virtue whereof he has 
a power to preach, pray, adminiſter the ſacrament, &c. 
Alſo, in the Romiſh church, to bleſs, abſolve, &c. | 

Nann PRIME 
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PRIMA Viz, among phyſicians, denotes the whole | 


alimentary duct, including the oeſophagus, ſtomach and 
inteſtines, with their appendages, 
PRIMAGE, in commerce, a ſmall duty at the water- 
ſide, uſually about twelve-pence per tun, or ſix- pence a bale, 
due to the maſter and mariners of a ſhip; to the maſter 
for the uſe of ropes, &c. to diſcharge the goods; and to 
the mariners, for the loading or unloading of the veſſel. 
PRIMARY PLANET, in aſtronomy, one that re- 
volves round the ſun as a centre. | 
PRIMATE, Primas, in church-polity, an arch-biſhop, 
' who is inveſted with a juriſdiction over other biſhops. 
PRIME, Primus, an appellation given to whatever is 
firſt in order, degree, or dignity, among ſeveral things 
of the ſame or like kind; thus we ſay, the prime mini- 
ſter, prime coſt, &c. = 
PRIME Figure, in geometry, one which cannot be 
divided into any other figures more fimple than itſelf, as 
a triangle among planes, and the pyramid among ſolids. 


PRIME of the Moon, is the new moon, when ſhe firſt. 


appears, which is about three days after the change. See 


amongſt others, they lay claim to the honour 


PRINTER, Typographus, a perſon. who con 
takes impreſſions ry moveable characters, = Ges 
ranged 1n order, or from plates engraved, by mea; oy 
ink and a preſs. See PRINTING. - hs 

The printers, ſince the eſtabliſhment of that art mak 
now conſiderable part of the company of ſtationers a 1 
bookſellers : before that time, the company conſiſt 
only of bookſellers, book-binders writers, Illumin 
and parchment- makers. | 2h 

PRINTING, Typographia, the art of taking off im 
preſſions with ink from characters either moveable ˖ 
immoveable, upon paper, vellum, &c, 5 

There are two kinds of printing, the one for book 
the other from copper- plates. The firſt is called N 
mon- preſs printing, the characters in which are caſt 8 | 
relievo; the ſecond, rolling-preſs printing, which is en- 
graved in creux. | 

T he genius of the Germans has appeared in the inven- 
tion or improvement of ſeveral mechanical arts, and, 


. { of having 
invented the curious and uſeful art of printing, This 
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art is faid to be of a very ancient ſtanding in China, but 
then their manner is quite different from that which 
obtains in Europe; though it muſt be owned, the Eu- 


Moo. 5 | 
PRIME Vertical, is that vertical circle which paſles 


through the poles of the meridian, or the eaſt and weſt | Europe; the 
points of the horizon; whence dials projected on the] ropean printing, in its infancy, was much the ſame with 

lane of this circle, are called prime vertical, or north the Chineſe : however, as there was then no correſpon- 
and ſouth dials. 15 dence between Europe and China, the paſſage into the 
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PRIME, in the Romiſh church, is the firſt of the 
canonical hours, ſucceeding to lauds. | 

PriMe, in fencing, is the firſt chief of the guards. 

PRIMING, or PRIME of a Gun, is the gunpowder 
put into the pan or touch-hole of a piece, to give it fire 
thereby ; and this is the laſt thing done in charging. 

PRIMINOG, among painters, ſignifies the laying on of 
the firſt colours. 

PRIMITIVE, in grammar, 1s a root or original 
word in a language, in contradiſtinction to derivative; 
thus God, is a primitive; godly, derivative; and god-like, 
a compound. 

PRIMOGGENITURE, Primogenitura, the right of 

firſt-born. | 5 . 
PRIMULA, the primroſe, in botany, a genus of 
plants, whoſe flower 1s monopetalous ; the tube 1s cy- 
lindraccous ; the length of the cup and the limb is ex- 
panded, and divided into five cordated ſegments : the 
itamina are five ſhort filaments, placed in the neck of 
the corolla, and terminated by erect accuminated an- 
there : the fruit is an oblong capſule, opening at the top, 
and filled with roundiſh ſeeds. This genus includes 
the auricula of Tournefort, and the polyanthus of the 
gardeners. | : 

PRIMUM Mos1LE, in the Ptolemaick ſyſtem of 
aſtronomy, the firſt mover. | 

PRINCE, Princeps, in polity, a perſon inveſted with the 
ſupreme command of a ſtate, independent of any ſuperior. 

PRINCE, alſo denotes a perſon who is a ſovereign in 
his own territories, yet holds of ſome other as his ſuperior. 

PRINCE of the Senate, in old Rome, the perſan who 
was called over firſt in the roll of ſenators, whenever it 
was renewed by the cenſors : he was always of conſular 
and cenſorian dignity. See SENATE. | 

Prince's Feather, in botany, the ſame with Ama- 
ranth. See AMARANTHUS. 

PRINCIPAL, Principalis, the chief and moſt neceſ- 
ſary part of a thing. N 

In commerce, principal is the capital of a ſum due or 
lent, ſo called in oppoſition to intereſt. 

It alſo denotes the firſt fund put by partners into a 
common ſtock, by which it is diſtinguiſhed from the 
calls or acceſſions afterwards acquired. 

PRINCIPAL Point, in perſpeQive, is a point in the 
perſpective plane, upon which a line drawn from the 
eye perpendicular to the plane falls. It 1s in the inter- 
ſection of the horizontal and vertical plane, and called 
the point of fight and point of the eye. 

P RINCIP AL Ray, in perſpective, that which paſſes per- 
pendicularlyfrom the ſpeQator's eye to theperſpectiveplane. 

PRINCIPLE, Principium, in general, is uſed for the 
cauſe, ſource, or origin of any thing. : 

PRINCIPLES, in phyſicks, are often confounded with 
elements, or the firſt and ſimpleſt parts whereof natural 
bodies are compounded, and into which they are again 
reſolyible by the force of fire. 


> * 


| The cities 


Eaſt by the Cape of Good-Hope being undiſcovered, 
there 18 no reaſon to charge the Europeans with having 


borrowed their art from the Chineſe, but each may be 


allowed to have fallen upon the ſame invention, though 
at very different times. | 

Printing, according to Father Le Comte, has been 
known in China from almoſt all ages ; but the great 
difference between theirs and ours is this, that whereas 
we have but a ſmall number of letters in our alphabets, 
by the various arrangement whereof we can form infinite 
volumes, ſo, by making our characters moveable, we 
are able to print the largeſt works with an inconſiderable 
quantity of letter, the ſame which ſerved for the firſt 
ſheets, ſerving alſo for the ſuccceding ones, by being ſe- 
parated and placed in different order. The Chineſe, on 
the contrary, by reaſon of their great number of letters, 
find it more eaſy, and leſs expenſive, to cut them on 
wooden blocks, making as many blocks as there are pages 
in the book they intend to print, and theſe are of no 
farther uſe but for that ſingle work. | 

The art of joining letters to form words, and of com- 
bining the one and the other in an infinite number of 
different ways, is a ſecret unknown to the Chineſe, At 
firſt, like the Egyptians, they uſed hieroglyphicks, and 
painted, rather than wrote, ſtriving by the natural images 
of things, as a bird, a tree, &c. to expreſs and commu- 
nicate their ideas to one another. But this manner of 
writing was not only very incommodious, but imperfect, 
as they could but expreſs their thoughts by halves, and 
what they did expreſs was frequently liable to be miſun- 


derſtood, not to mention the room theſe pictures took 


up, which obliged them to write a great deal to ſay very 
little. To remedy theſe inconveniencies, they changed 
their way of writing by degrees, and even invented eve- 
ral characters to expreſs things that did not come within 
the reach of painting to repreſent, as the paſſions, thoughts, 
voice, taſte, and a thouſand other objects, without body 
or figure. From ſimple ſtrokes, they framed others wr 
compound, and contriving one or more characters 3 
every word, they multiplied their letters almoſt to inn: 
nity, This ſeems to be the ſource of that ignorance we 
find among the Chineſe. So great a part of their _ 
being ſpent in learning their letters, that they _ = 
time to apply themſelves to the ſtudy of things, but t _ 
themſelves learned, if they are able to read. Nay, 1 
are told, ſcarce any of them know all their letters; = 
Father Le Comte is of opinion, the greateſt 22 1 
mongſt them never e. half their letters pe 5 1 
for he reckons the whole number to be 80,00. 3 
is a great inconvenience to foreigners, and much C 
plained of by the miſſionaries in that country: 1 
Who was the firſt inventor of printing in Eu pe, 
and in what city and year it was firſt {et 
queſtion long - + among the learned, 
thoroughly decided. | | 
Cl of Mentz and Straſbourg, 


on foot, 15 6 | 3 
and not jet 
Haerlem 
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in Holland, are the warmeſt on this point of 
our, but Mentz has always had the majority of 
nee We ſhall here, for the ſatisfaction of the reader, 

av oſe the pretenſions of each, without entering into a 

Pg. Guiſition of the merits of the cauſe. John Mantel 
nice diſq | 
of Stralbourg, John Cons ang ov Fuſt Fog 

lentz, and Laurence John Koſter of Haerlem, are the 
way to whom this invention has been moſt frequently 

"©ribed, but the firſt ſeems to have had the feweſt ad- 
vocates. Mantel, however, a French phyſician, enters 
the lifts in behalf of his nameſake, and contends that he 

invented printing in the year 1442, in conſideration 

firſt I a 
whereof the emperor Frederick III. gave him a ſuitable 
coat of arms ; and he adds, that Guttemberg, whom he 
had made his aſſociate, carried the art to Mentz, where 

took in firſt a partner. Boxhornius, Schrevelius, 
= other authors, refer the invention to Koſter of 
lem, in the year 1430, adding, that Fuſt ſtole away 

Laer materials, and ſet up printing at Mentz, aſſiſted 
by his ſervant, Peter Scheffer, who afterwards married 
his daughter, and became his partner in the buſineſs ; 
but others aſcribe this theft to Guttemberg. Polydore, 
Virgil, Paſquier, &c. will have Guttemberg to be the 
1 of printing, but Naude eſpouſes the cauſe of 
Fuſt, whom he makes the firſt printer in Europe. His 
reaſon for aſcribing the invention to Fuſt 1s, that his 
name appears in the moſt early printed books, as in the 
Latin bible of 1402, Tully's offices of 1405, and per- 
haps ſome of a prior date; and, if Guttemberg, or 
Koſter had a greater or an equal ſhare in the invention, 
it is more than probable they would not have allowed 
him to attribute the whole to himſelf, and his ſon-in- 
law, Schoeffer, as he has done, without contradicting 
him, and aſſerting their own right. He adds, that 
whatever is urged in behalf of Guttemberg, Mantel, 
or Koſter, is only founded on reports, conjectures, and 
forged authorities. 

But the diſputg is not thus terminated : the advocates 
for Koſter make uſe of various arguments in his favour. 
Mr. Ellis (in the Philoſophical Tranſactions) gives an 
account .of books printed by Koſter of an earlier date 
than any of thoſe referred to Fuſt, and ſome even as 
early as 1430 and 1432. At Haerlem, it 1s certain 
they ſhew printed books of that date, which ſeem to 
Mr. Ellis to put it out of doubt, that the honour of the 
invention belongs to Koſter, and that Fuſt only eſtab- 
lthed the art in greater perfection at another place many 
years after. Beſides, it is allowed on all hands, that 
the De Spiegil Onſer Behoedinge (or mirrour of our ſal- 
vation) which is ſhewn at Haerlem, for the firſt printed 
book could never be Koſter's firſt eſſay. He muſt have 
made many trials on ſmaller works, and undoubtedly 
luis firſt attempts were on looſe and ſmall leaves, which 
we may ſuppoſe were eaſily loſt. Upon the whole, it is 
no inconfiderable argument in Koſter's behalf, that the 
rudeſt and moſt artleſs performances in printing ſeem to 
be his; of which kind ſome things without date are to 
be ſeen in the king's library at St. James's, and in the 
Bodleian at Oxford. They have the marks of the utmoſt 
lmplicity, and may reaſonably be taken for firſt eſſays, 
being aukward and coarſe, and the ink only common 
writing ink, which was unartfully ſpread upon wooden 

locks, cut in a very clumſy — : 

Whoever, therefore, were the firſt printers, or when- 
lever the hint was taken, ſuch was the art in its origi- 
nal ſtate, ſeveral pieces in the Bodleian library, and that 
of Bennet's college, being printed in this way; and the 
mprethon ſeems to have been made only on one fide of 
we leaves, after which the two blank fides were paſted 
together. But this method of printing upon wooden 
cuts being found inconvenient, it was not long before 
x mproyemens was thought of, viz. the making of 

le Moveable letters, which was firſt done in wood, 
ind afterwards in metal; from which laſt invention we 
ought to date the origin of the preſent art of printing, 

' practiſed through Europe. This ingenious contriv- 
"ce of caſting ſingle types in metal is generally aſcribed 
to the above-mentioned Schaeffer, friſt ſervant, after- 
Wards partner and ſon-in-law of Fuſt at Mentz in 
1 ſo that he was properly tlie firſt printer, as 

ell as letter- founder; and, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the Bible 
Printed with moveable types in 1450, or thereabouts, 


Haerlem 


* 
o 


editions of Auguſtin de Civitate Dei, the vocabulary 
called Catholicon, Tully's Offices, and ſeveral other 


call him) carried a parcel of his printed bibles to Paris, 
and offered them to ſale as manuſcripts ; but the French, 
conſidering the number of the books, and their exact 
conformity to each other, even to a point, and that the 
beſt book-writers could not come up to ſuch exactneſs, 
concluded there was witchcraft in the caſe, and by in- 
dicting him as a magician, or threatening to do ſo, 
obliged him to diſcover the ſecret. 
that popular ſtory of Dr. Fauſtus. 

From Mentz the art of printing ſpread itſelf in a ſhort 
time through a great part of Europe, and 1s commonly 
ſaid to have been brought into England from Haerlem 
in 1468, by William Caxton, a merchant and citizen 
of London, who having been abroad in the Low Coun- 
tries for many years, not only got an inſight into the 
buſineſs, but prevailed with Frederick Corſeilles, one of 
the workmen, to come over and ſet up a preſs at Oxford, 
where an edition of Ruffinus on the Creed was printed 
in the ſame year. In 1470, Caxton is thought by ſome 
to have brought the art to Weſtminſter; but a modern 
author ſeems to make it appear that he did not bring it 
to England till the year 1474, and that the firſt book 
known to be printed in Engliſh was the Hiſtory of Troy. 

Here we cannot forbear obſerving, that, though we 
allow the Germans the honour of having caſt the firſt 
moveable letters in metal, and of being the firſt printers, 
the praiſe of having brought theſe arts to their preſent 
perfection is chiefly owing to other nations. The Dutch, 
French and Engliſh have all contributed towards it ; 
and 1n particular our countryman, Mr. William Caſlon, 
by mere dint of genius, without being bred up to the art 
of letter-founding, arrived at an excellency 1n it far 
beyond all his predeceſſors in England, and even what 
is uſually done of that kind in Holland, as the beautiful 
ſpecimens of his own and ſon's performances (not un- 
known to the curious) ſufficiently demonſtrate, By his 
ingenuity and unwearied application in this way, we 
may ſafely affirm, that he has done ſervice-to his country, 
and to the Jearned world in general, and his reputation 
deſerves to laſt as long as the art of printing can pre- 
ſerve it. 

Method of PRINTING. The workmen employed in 
printing are, the compoſitors, who diſpoſe the letters from 
their caſes into words, lines, pages, &c. according to the 
author's copy.; and the preſs-men, who apply ink on the 
forms, and take off the impreſſion. 

The types, being caſt, are diſtributed, each kind by 
itſelf, among little ſquare cells or diviſions made in two 
wooden frames, called cafes, an upper and lower one. 
The cells of the upper caſe are 98 in number; and in 
theſe are diſpoſed the capitals, ſmall capitals, accented 
letters, figures, &c. In the cells of the lower caſe, which 
are 54, are diſpoſed the common running letters, with the 
points, commas, ſpaces, and quadrats. ET 

Each caſe is placed a little a-ſlope, before which the 

compoſitor works ſtanding, and, holding in the left 
hand an iron inſtrument, called a compoſing-ſtick, with 
the right he picks up the letters, points, commas, &c. 
he has occaſion for, and, ranging them on a {lip of braſs, 
called a rule, fitted to his compoſing-ſtick, he puts a 
ſpace to make a blank between each word, and ſo forms 
one line after another, till, the ſtick being full, he empties 
it out by means of the above braſs rule, upon another 
inſtrument of wood, called a galley, till it is of the ſize 
of the intended page; when he has got the proper number 
of pages made up, he arranges them duly upon the ſtone, 
round which he puts a ſquare iron frame, called a chaſe, 
and, locking all up by means of quoins and other wooden 
furniture, it becomes ready for the preſs. 
The compoſing- ſtick (plate LXVI. fig. 3.) conſiſts 
of a plate or flip of iron, ſo contrived as to be made 
more or leſs long according to the intended width of the 
page. From one fide ariſes a ledge a 4, about half an 
inch high, running the whole, length of the plate, the 
ſides of the letters reſting againſt it; from the ſame plate 
likewiſe ariſe three other leſs pieces b and ce; two of 
which cc are contrived to ſlide along it, ſo as that they 
may be approached or withdrawn at pleaſure to adjuſt 
the length of the line to the meaſure intended. 


vas the firſt printed book, which ſoon was followed by 


* * . 


Where marginal notes, references, &c. are required 
| 4 


works. It is ſaid that Fuſt (or Fauſtus, as ſome authors 


Hence, the origin of 
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in a work, the two ſliding pieces cc are opened in the 


compoſing-ſtick to a proper diſtance. 

| Before the workman proceeds to compoſe, tlie above- 
mentioned rule, or a thin ſlip of braſs, of the length of 
the line and of the ſame. height with the letter, is placed 
in his compoſing- ſtick, for the letter in each line to bear 
immediately againſt, and is ſhifted, as each line in his 
tick is finiſhed. £460 

Things thus prepared, the compoſitor having the copy 
before him, and the ſtick in his left hand, with the right 
he picks up the letters, ſpaces, &c. and places them 

againſt the braſs rule, while, with the left thumb, he 
preſſes them cloſe to the upper cheek, and ſo keeps them 
ſteady, while the other hand 1s conſtantly employed in 
ſetting in more letters. | 

A line being thus compoſed, if it end with a word or 
ſyllable, and fill the meaſure, there needs no more; 
otherwiſe, ſpaces are to be put between the ſeveral words 

to juſtify the line. | 

The ſpaces here uſed are a ſort of blanks, of the ſame 
dimenſions with the letters, only not ſo high, ſo that, 
when ſet in, they give no impreſſion. They are of ſeveral 
kinds, according to the dimenſions of the whites or 1n- 
tervals to be made by them, as quadrats to fill up the 
break at the end of paragraphs, &c. m quadrats, which 
are ſquare, and of the thickneſs of an m, ſerving to 
make the diſtance after a period; » quadrats, of the 
thickneſs of an , to be placed after colons, ſemicolons, 
and commas ; as alſo thick or thin ſpaces to be uſed in 
juſtifying the words as above. 

For marginal notes, between the two ſliding pieces of 
the compoſing-ſtick are put little quadrated pieces of 
metal, called quotations, which are juſtified by other 
{maller pieces; a ſlip of ſcaleboard being placed from the 
top of the page to the bottom to keep the note and text 
at a due diſtance. 

When the ſtick 1s full, he places the braſs rule before 
the laſt line, and with his two middle fingers ſqueezes 
the lines in the ſtick cloſe, his two fore-fingers at the 
ſame time being applied on the outſide of the rule; thus 
he lifts them out of the ſtick, and, clapping his two 
thumbs behind the firſt line, lifts them into the galley, 
ſo as not to break the lines. At the bottom of every page 
made up in the galley, the compoſitor ſets a line of quadrats, 
and at the end thereof, the firſt word of the enſuing page 
as a catchword; and, if it be the firſt page of the ſheet, 
one of the letters in alphabetical order for a fignature. 

The galley is a flat wooden inſtrument, of an oblong 
figure, proportionable to the length and breadth of the 
page, it conſiſts of an upper part, called the ſlice, whereby 
large pages, when compoſed and tied up with {mall twine, 
as is always done, are ſlidden upon the ſtone ; the other 
which is the body of the galley, is ledged on three tides 
to contain the ſlice, the ledge not exceeding half an inch 
in height, that the compoſed page, rifing above it, may 
be tied up or bound down with twine, and removed with- 
out danger of breaking. 


The pages being thus ranged, and the reglets 
between the letter and Chaſe, the whole is locked 
means of ſmall pieces of wood cut wedgewif 
quoins, which are driven to' a ſufficient tightneſz 
mallet and ſhooting- ſtick. 

Before the form is quite locked up, they preſs it down 
by paſſing a ſtnooth piece of wood, called the Plainer, Oer 
the face of tlie letters, to make them ſtand eve 75550 
when quite locked up, they raiſe and ſhake It a little 
the ſtone, to fee that all be faſt. In this condition ths 
frame is called a form, containing more or fewer 1 f 
according to the volume. Pases, 

As there are two forms required for every ſheet, when 
both fides are to be printed, they muſt be exactly of th 
ſame. length and breadth ; that is, the correſpondins 
reglets, head-ſticks, &c. muſt be equal in both 5 5 
that the pages may fall exactly on the back of one anc. 
ther, which is called regiſter. 

J hen the form is committed to the preſs-man; and 
as it is impoffible but there muſt be miſtakes in the work 
either through the overfight of the compoſitor, or caſual 
intermixture of the letters in the caſes, after making a 
proof, it is delivered to the corrector, who reading it 
over and rectifying it by the copy, it is remanded to tlie 
compoſitor to be corre led accordingly ; who unlockins 
the form on the correcting ſtone, by looſening the quoins, 
and ſpreading his corrected proof, ſo as that the lines 
thereof range with the reſpective ones of the metal; by 
running his eye along both, he eaſily ſpies where cor- 
rections are to be made; and accordingly he picks out 
the faulty letters, points, &c. with a ſharp-pointed ſteel 
bodkin, and puts the right ones in their place. | 

Where the alterations are conſiderable, particularly 
where inſertions or omiſſions are to be made, there 
uſually ariſes a neceſſity of over-running ; in order to 
which they mult return the letter back from the chaſe 
into the galley, and from that into the compoling-flick, 
to be rectified accordingly. | 7 

If, for inſtance, one or more words, to be inſerted in 
a line, cannot be got in by changing the ſpaces for leſs 
ones, part of the line muſt be put back into the cloſe of 
the preceding one, or forward into the beginning of the 
ſubſequent one, or both, till room be got. If the in- 
ſertion be large, ſeveral lines will need to be over-run, 
either backward or forward, till a break is arrived at: 
when, if it be not got in, a line is to be driven out: 
and, to get in that line, the next pages, either backward 
or forward, muft ſometimes be oyer-run before it can 
come 1n. | 

When an omiſſion is to be made, the contrary courſe 
muſt be taken. If it be but ſmall, the compoſitor takes 
it out, and drives out the remaining matter, by either 
enlarging his ſpaces, or beſtowing the beginning of the 
following, or cloſe of the preceding line therein. If it 
be confiderable, he may be obliged to over-run feyeras 
pages, before it can be driven out. 

Preſs-man's Office, or PRINTING, properly / called. 
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To work off the form thus prepared and corrected by 
the compoſitor, there are requiſite, paper, ink, and 2 prels. 
To fit the paper for uſe, it is to be firſt mozſtened, by 
dipping ſeveral ſheets together in water ; theſe are after- 
wards laid in a heap over one another ; and, to make 
them take the water equally, are all preſſed clo!c __ 
with a weight a-top. And this wetting muſt be accord- 


The pages are commonly firſt removed out of the 
ealley into a coarſe wrapper of paper, and fo ſucceſſively 
till the number of pages for the ſheet be completed: 
which done, he carries them to the impoſing or correct- 
ing ſtone, ſhifting them from the wrappers, and there 
ranges them in a chaſe, which is called impoſing. 
The chaſe is a rectangular frame of different dimen- 
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1 fions, having two croſs iron bars, called a long and ſhort| ing to the quality of the paper, and ſize of the letter; 

1 croſs, mortiſed at each end into the frame, fo as to be] ſmall letter and ſtiff paper require moſt wetting. . 

py taken out occaſionally. _ By the different ſituation of the A PRINTING-Houſe, is a place deſtined for printins, | 

1 croſſes, the chaſe is fitted for different volumes. For] and fitted up for that purpoſe with preſſes, cates, ald a 

15 quarto's and octavo's, one traverſes the middle length- other furniture. 3 | ge 4 
wiſe, the other broadwiſe, ſo as to interſe& the centre. The moſt conſiderable printing-houſes are the - 


Out of both theſe printing: 
of the 


d tke 


the Louvre and Vatican. 50 el 
houſes have come forth very beautiful editions 
ancient authors, as alſo from that of Plantin an 
Elzevirs. 
PRINTING- Int, 
laſt occaſionally uſed in title-p 
firſt for the body of books. 
For black Ink, the compoſitio 
from other hands, 1s 100 poun 


For twelves and twenty-fours, the ſhort crols 1s ſhifted 
nearer to one end of the chaſe, For folio's, the long 
croſs is taken out, and the ſhort one placed in the middle; 
and for broad-ſides, or ſheets printed only on one fide, 
both croſſes are ſet aſide. | 
To dreſs the chaſe, or range the pages therein, they 
uſe a ſet of furniture, conſiſting of reglets or ſlips of 
wood, about half an inch high, that they may be lower 
than the letters. Some of theſe are placed at the top of fro 1 on 
the pages, called head-ſticks; others between them, to being brought by boiling to the conſi 3 
form the inner margin, called gutter- ſticks; others at f and purified by throwing into it tuo Po 55 
the fide, called ſide-ſticks; and others at the bottom, | bread, and about a dozen onions. I hen * = = 
called foot-Iticks. | of turpentine are boiled a-part, till ſuch ti 
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them with ink, he rubs the one againſt the other to diſ- 
tribute the ink equally ; and at laſt ſmears over the form 


by which the preſſman makes the impreſſion. 
the ſpindle is incloſed in a ſquare wooden frame called | 


PR I 


I. 


find, upon its cooling on paper, that it breaks clean, like] the margins. To regulate the margins, a ſheet of paper 
f + 


ithout pulverizing ; for if it pulverize eaſily, it 
W W i is e The oil and turpentine thus 
BY _ the firſt is gently poured half cold into the lat- 
1 the two ſtirred together with a ſtick, till they be 
jo mixed. After which the compoſition, which is ca!l- 
wi the varniſh, is ſet by to be. uſed occaſionally, To 
roceed to make ink, they take a quantity of this mixture, 
d add thereto a certain quantity of lamp- black, work- 
3 it up with a kind of wooden brayer, till the whole be 
neorporated into a kind of pulp; which is the printing 
ink for uſe. ä 9 
Its ſtrength or thickneſs is always to be proportioned 
to that of the paper and warmth of the weather; and its 
ſtrength or weakneſs depends on the greater or leſs degree 
of coction of the varniſh. : 
F;r red Ink, they uſe the ſame materials as for black, 
excepting that inſtead of lamp-black, they add a proper 
uantity of vermilion, the luſtre of which ſome hold to 
be heightened by mixing and Incorporating the bigneſs 
of a nut of fiſh-glne, brandy, or the white of an egg with 
66% | | 
werbe ink is applied upon the forms by means of balls, 
which are a kind of wooden funnels, the cavities whereof 
are filled with wool covered with leather nailed on the 
wood. One of theſe the preſsman takes in each hand, 
and applying them on the ink-block, in order to charge 


by beating or dabbing them ſeveral times over the whole 
face thereof: this leaves the form in a condition to be paſſ- 
ed under the preſs, with the moiſtened paper laid thereon. 

PxinTING-Preſs, a very complex machine: its two 
principal parts, each of which conſiſts of ſeveral others, 
are the body of the preſs, which ſerves to give the pinch 
or ſtroke for the impreſſion; and the carriage on which 
the form is laid to undergo the ſame. 

The body conſiſts of two ſtrong cheeks (plate LX VT. 


fe. 6.) placed perpendicularly, and joined together by 


four croſs pieces or planks. | 


The two ſtrong cheeks à a, are placed perpendicularly, 
and joined together by four croſs-pieces; the cap h; the 
head c, which is moveable being partly ſuſtained by two 
iron-pins, or long bolts ; that paſs the cap; the ſhelves 
dd, which ſerve to keep ſteady a part called the hoſe, and 
the winter e, which bears the carriage, and ſuſtains the 
effort of the preſs beneath. The ſpindle / is an upright 
piece of iron pointed with ſteel, having a male ſcrew which 
goes into the female one in the head about four inches. 
Through the eye g of this ſpindle 1s faſtened 3 5 
| art o 


is faſtened upon this tympan, which is called the tympan- 


ſheet, and on each fide is fixed an iron point, which 
makes two holes in the ſheet, which is to be placed on 
the ſame points, when the impreſſion is to be made on 
the other ſide. In preparing the preſs for working, the 
parchment which covers the outer tympan is wetted till 
it is very ſoft, and in order to render the impreſſion more 
equable; the blankets are then put in, and ſecured from 
ſlipping by the inner tympan ; then while one preſſman 
is beating the letter with the balls 9, covered with ink 
taken from the ink-block : the other perſon places a ſheet 
of white paper on the tympan-ſheet, turns down the 
triſket upon it to keep the paper clean and prevent its 
ſlipping; then bringing the tympans upon the form, and 
turning the rounce, he brings the form with the ſtone, 
Sc. weighing about 300 pounds weight, under the plat- 
ten; pulls with the bar, by which means the platten preſſes 
the blankets and paper cloſe upon the letter, whereby. 


half the form is printed; then eaſing the bar, he draws 


the form ſtill forward, gives a ſecond pull, and letting go 
the bar, turns back the form, takes up the tympans and 
triſket, takes out the printed ſheet and lays on a freſh 
one; and this 1s repeated till he has taken off the im- 
preſſion upon the full number of ſheets the edition is to 
conſiſt of. One fide of the ſheet being thus printed, the 
form for the other is laid upon the preſs, and worked off 
in the ſame manner. | 

The number of ſheets. of the edition being complete, 
and the form to be ſeparated to reſtore the letter into the 
caſes, they firſt waſh it in boiling lye to take out the 
remains of the ink, ſcouring it with a bruſh, and then 
with fair water. This done, it is carried to a wooden 
frame to be unlocked, and the furniture, i. e. the ſticks, 
taken off to diſengage it from the chaſe. Ihen the com- 
poſitor taking out ſeveral lines at once upon a little wood- 
en ruler, he replaces each letter in its proper box, to be 
again uſed in the remainder of the impreſſion; which 
laſt operation they call diſtribution. 

They have likewiſe rules for black lines, borders, and 
head and tail pieces accommodated to the ſeveral kinds 
of letters. The rules for black lines are of braſs, and 
made exactly the height of the letter; otherwiſe they will 
either hinder the neighbouring letters from printing, or 
will themſelves be hindered by them. Theſe the com- 
poſitor cuts into proper lengths, as the work requires. 
Ihe borders are a kind of ornaments in form of long 
bars, ſerving for the diviſions of books, chapters, &c. 
their depth 1s proportioned to the letter, and their length 
adjuſted to the page ; for, being compoſed of ſeveral move- 
able pieces, it is eaſy lengthening or ſhortening them. 
The head and tail pieces, cut either in wood or pewter, 
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the hoſe, /, and its point works into a braſs- pan ſupplied | are compartments uſed at the beginning and ending of 
with oil, which is fixed to an iron plate let into the top] books. The initial letters are ſometimes cut in wood, 
of the platten. At each corner of the hoſe, there is an and figured, ſometimes caſt like the other characters. 
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jron-hook faſtened with pack-thread to thoſe at each | 


corner of the platten i, in ſuch a manner as to keep it 
perfectly level. The carriage // is placed a foot below 
the platten, having its fore- part ſupported by a prop call- 
ed the fore-ſtay, while the other reſts. on the winter. 
On this carriage, which ſuſtains the plank, are nailed two 
long iron bars or. ribs, and on the plank are nailed ſhort 


pieces of iron or ſteel called cramp-irons, equally temper- 


ed with the ribs, and which ſlide upon them when the 
plank is turned in or out. Under the carriage is fixed a 
long piece of iron called the ſpit, with a double wheel in 
the middle, round which leather-girts are faſtened, nailed 
to each end of the plank ; and to the outſide of the ſpit 
is fixed a rounce m, or handle to turn round the wheel. 
Upon the plank is a ſquare frame or coffin, in which is 
cloſed a poliſhed ſtone on which the formen is laid; at 
the end of the coffin are three frames, viz. the two tym- 
Pans and friſket : the tympans o are ſquare, and made of 
three {lips of very thin wood, and at the top a piece of 
on ſtill thinner ; that called the outer tympan is faſtened 
with hinges to the coffin ; they are both covered with 
parchment; and between the two are placed blankets 


Which are neceflary to take off the impreſſion of the let- 
ters upon the paper. The friſket p is a ſquare frame of 


hin iron, faſtened with hinges to the tympan ; 1t 1s co- 


vered with paper cut in the neceſſary places, that the ſheet, 


Which is put between the friſket and the great or outward 


Impan, may receive the ink, and that nothing may hurt 


o 


For the conveniency of the binding, the printers had 
early recourſe to ſignatures, 1. e. letters of the alphabet 
placed at the bottom of the ſheet, which ſhew the order 
they are to be bound in, as well as whether the quires be 
complete. The catch- words ſerve nearly the ſame pur- 
poſe: theſe are the firſt words of each page, which are 
inſerted at the bottom of the preceding pages. 

The number of pages are equally ſerviceable to the 
reader and the binder, to guide to references, and to 
warrant the book duly bound and collated: ſome prin- 
ters formerly put them at the hottoins of the pages, but 
cuſtom has carried it for the tops. | 

As to the faults which eſcape the corrector and com- 
poſitor, they are uſually noted in what we call errata. 
The ancient editions had no errata, but in lieu thereof 
corrected the faults in each printed copy with a pen; 
which was eaſy enough in thoſe days, though impracti- 
cable now. | 

Chineje PRINTING. Books are printed in China from 
wooden blocks cut like thoſe uſed among us in printing 
of callico, paper cards, &. The blocks are made of a 
ſmooth, firm, cloſe wood, of the ſize of the leaf required, 
On the face fide they glue a paper, upon which ſome able 
penman draws out the ſeveral letters and characters with 
a Chineſe pen, which is a kind of pencil. When finiſh- 
ed, the block is put into the hands of a ſculptor, whe 
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following the ſeveral ſtrokes of the writer with his gravers, 
F&c. makes them all appear in relievo. When the cutting 
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is finiſhed, they moiſten what remains of the paper, and 
rub it gently off. : | 
The ink they uſe in printing is the ſame with the 
common Chineſe ink wherewith they write, and 1s made 
of lamp-black mixed up with oil. Their preſs reſembles 
our rolling-preſs. Their paper is made of the inner rind 
of a kirid of ruſhes beat up with water into a pulp or 
paſte, and formed in moulds like ours. | 


Rolling-Prejs PRINTING is employed in taking off 


prints or impreſſions from copper-plates engraven, etched, 
or ſcraped as in mezzotintos. 3 
This art is ſaid to have been as ancient as the year 
1540, and to owe its origin to Finiguerra, a Florentine 
goldſmith, who pouring ſome melted brimftone on an 
engraven plate, found the exact impreſſion of the engrav- 
ing left in the cold brimſtone, marked with black taken 
out of the ſtrokes by the liquid ſulphur: upon this he 
attempted to do the ſame on ſilver plates with wet paper, 
by rooling it ſmoothly with a roller; and this ſucceeded : 
but this art was not uſed in England till the reign of king 
ames I. when it was brought from Antwerp by Speed. 
he form of the rolling-prels, the compoſition of the ink 
uſed therein, and the manner of applying both in taking 
off prints, are as follow : | = 
The rolling-preſs (plate LXVI. fig. 7.) may be divid- 
ed into two parts, the body and carriage: the body con- 
fiſts of two wooden cheeks, placed perpendicularly on a 
ſtand or foot, which ſuſtains the preſs. From the foot 
hkewiſe ariſe four other perpendicular pieces, joined by 
other crofs or horizontal ones, which ſerve to ſuſtain a 
ſmooth even plank or table, about four feet and a half 
long, two feet and a half broad, and an inch and a balt 
thick. Into the cheeks go two wooden cylinders or rol- 
ters, about ſix inches in diameter, borne up at each end 
by the cheeks, whoſe ends, which are leſſened to about 
two inches diameter, and called trunnions, turn in the 
cheeks between two pieces of wood in form of half moons, 
lined with poliſhed iron to facilitate the motion. Laſtly, 
to one of the trunnions of the upper roller is faſtened a 
croſs, conſiſting of two levers, or pieces of wood traver- 
ſing each other, the arms of which crols ſerve inſtead of 
the bar or handle of the letter-preſs, by turning the upper 
roller, and when the plank is between the two rollers, 
giving the ſame motion to the under one, by drawing the 
plank forward and backward. | 
The ink uſed for copper-plates, is a compoſition made 
of the ſtones of peaches and apricots, the bones of ſheep, 
and ivory, all well burnt, and called Frankfort-black, 
mixt with nut oil that has been well boiled, and ground 


together on a marble, after the ſame manner painters do|p 


their colours. | 

The method of printing from copper-plates is as fol- 
lows - they take a ſmall quantity of this ink on a rubber 
made of linen-rags, ſtrongly bound about each other, and 
therewith ſmear the whole face of the plate as it hes on 
a grate over a charcoal fire. The plate being ſufficiently 
inked, they firſt wipe it over with a foul rag, then with 
the palm of the left hand, and then with that of the right ; 
and to dry the hand and forward the wiping, they rub it 
from time to time on whiting. In wiping the plate per- 
fectly clean, yet without taking the ink out of the engrav- 
ing, the addreſs of the workman conſiſts. The plate 


thus prepared is laid on the plank of the preſs; over the|p ry fe 
Among the Greeks, the a is uſed as a privativ 


plate 1s laid the paper, firſt well moiſtened, to receive the 
impreſſion, and over the paper two or three folds of flan- 
nel. 
ulled, and by that means, the plate with its furniture, 
paſſed through between the rollers, which pinching very 
ſtrongly, yet equally, preſſes the moiſtened paper into the 
ſtrokes of the engraving, whence it licks out the ink. 
PRIOR, in general, ſomething before, or nearer the 
beginning than another, to which it is compared. 
Pzx1oR, more particularly denotes the ſuperior of a 
convent of monks, or the next under the abbot. 
Grand PRIOR, is the ſupertor of a large abbey, where 
ſeveral ſuperiors are required. ö 
PRISAGE, Priſagium, that part orſhare which belongs 
to the king, or admiral, out of prizes taken at ſea from 
an enemy: this is uſually a 1oth part. See PRISE. 
PRISCILLIANISTS, in church hiſtory, Chriſtian 
hereticks, ſo called from their leader Priſcillian, a Spa- 
niard by birth, and biſhop of Avila. He is ſaid to have 
practiſed magick, 
© M 


— — x 


Things thus diſpoſed, the arms of the croſs are 


empted from the rigour of the common laws. 


errors of the Manichees; but his peculiar tenet 
it is lawful to take falſe oaths, 
cauſe and intereſt. . 4 

PRISE, or PRIZ E, in navigation, 
ſea from the enemies of a ſtate, 
a man of war, or merchantſhip, having a commin:.; 
that purpoſe. Veſſels are looked oa pe 8 0 
under any other ſtandard than that of tlie ſtate from EY 4 
they have their commifhion ; if they have no charter. 18 ö 
invoice, or bill of lading a-board; if loaded with fe, 
belonging to the king's enemies, or with contrabang 
goods. I hole of the king's ſubjects recovered from th 
enemy, after remaining 24 hours in their hands 
deemed lawful prize. Veſſels that refuſe to Ris as 
be conſtrained, and, if they make refiſtance and fight 
become lawful prize, if taken. , 

PRISE, in our ſtatutes, denotes things, as corn, and 
other proviſions taken of the ſubject by the king's pur- 
veyors, at lower rates than ordinary, for maintenance of 
the king's houſhold, garriſons, &c.“ 

PRISM, Priſma, in geometry, an oblong ſolid con- 
tained under more than four planes, whoſe baſes are 
equa], parallel, and alike fituated. 

The priſm is generated by the motion of a rectilinear 
figure, as A, B, C (plate LXVI. fig. 4.) deſcending als 
ways parallel to itſelf, along the right line AE. 

If the deſcribent be a triangle, the body is ſaid to he a 
triangular priſm ; if ſquare, a quadrangular one, &c. 

From the geneſis of the priſm, it is evident it has two 
equal and oppoſite baſes ; and it is terminated by as many 
parallelograms as the baſe confiſts of ſides ; and that all 
the ſections of a priſm parallel to its baſe are equal. Every 
triangular priſm may be divided into three equal pyramids. 

PrIisM, in dioptricks, is a glaſs in form of a triangu- 
lar priſm, much uſed in experiments about the nature of 
light and colours. See LIGHT. . 

The phænomena and uſe of the priſm ariſe from its 
ſeparating the rays of light in their paſſage through it. 

The more general of theſe phænomena are as follow, 
tor to enumerate all would be endleſs; and even theſe 
are ſufficient to demonſtrate, that colours do not either 
conſiſt in the contorſion of the globules of light, as Des 
Cartes imagined ; nor in the obliquity of the pulſes of 
the ethereal matter, as Hook fancied ; nor in the conſti- 
pation of light, and its greater or leſs concitation, as Dr. 
Barrow conjectured; but that they are original and un- 
changeable properties of light itſelf. See CoLouRs. 

PRISMOID, Priſmoide, in geometry, a ſolid figure, 
bounded by ſeveral planes, whoſe baſes are right-angled 
arallelograms, parallel, and alike ſituated. 

PRISON, the ſame with Gaor, which fee. 
PRISONER, is one reſtrained of his liberty upon 
any action, civil or criminal, or upon commandment. 

One, again, may be priſoner either upon matter of 
fact, or record; the former is when a perſon is commit- 
ted by an arreſt ; the latter is when a perſon, being pre- 
ſent in court, is by the court committed to priſon. 

PRIVATION, Privatio, the abſence or want of ſome- 
thing neceſſary. | 


A let Was | 
in order to ſupport op 


| a veſſe] taken It 
or from pirates, either b 


In the canon law, it denotes an interdiction or ſuſpen- 
ſion. | Don 
PRIVATIVE, in grammar, a particle, which when 


refixed to a word, changes it into a contrary ſenſe. ; 
E; and, 


among the Latins, in. The Engliſh, French, &c. bor 


row both the Greek and Latin privatives. 
PrRIvVATIVE Quantity, or Negative Quantity, in alge- 
bra, denotes a quantity leſs than nothing, in 4 
to affirmative or poſitive; and is expreſſed by the gn 
(—) minus prefixed thereto. a : 
PRIVILEGE, Privilegium, is any kind of —_ 
advantage attached to a perſon, or employment, exclully 
of others. | : 
PRIVILEGE, in law, a particular right 
perſon, place, community, &c. whereby they 


granted to 2 
are ex- 


It is either perſonal or real; the former is that ah 
is granted to any particular perſon, againſt or m_— x 
common courſe of law, as the exemption of a mem 3 
parliament and his ſervants from an arreſt during al 
ſeſſions, and for a certain time before and after. 


and to have maintained the Principal 


privilege is a franchiſe granted to a place, as that gran 


: | be ſum- 
to our uniyerſities, that no member thereof W 


PRO | 


d to Weſtminfter-hall upon any contract made 
recinèts; an exemption from arreſts 
F the court, that is in or near the king's 


mone : 
within their own 
within the verge o 


; reſidence, &c. : 100 F : 
PRIVILEG E, in commerce, a per miſſion from a prince, 


&c, to make and ſell a certain merchandize, or engage in 
a certain commerce, either excluſively of others, or con- 
currently with them. : 1 187 

PROBABILITY, the appearance of agreement or 
diſagreement between two ideas, by the intervention of 


roofs, whoſe connection is not conſtant or immutable. 
7 0 


pROBABILIT v, in yy implies the appearance of 
truth in the fable or action of a poem. ; | 
PROBATE of a Mill, is the proving a will befor 
the judges of the eccleſiaſtical court. : 
PROBATION, in the univerſities, 1s the, examina- 
tion of a ſtudent who is going to take a degree. 
Pr0BATION, in a monaſtick ſenſe, ſignifies the year 
of novitiate which a religious muſt paſs in a convent, to 


nove his virtue and vocation, and whether he can bear- 
| mitted to him to act for another. 


the ſeverities of the rule. 


PROBATIONER, in the church of Scotland, a 
ſtudent in divinity, who bringing a certificate from A 
rofeſſor in an univerſity. of his good morals, and his 
having performed his exerciſes to approbation, is admit- 
ted to undergo ſeveral trials. 
PROBATOR, in law, one who undertakes to prove 
a crime charged upon another; properly, an accomplice 
in the crime who impeaches others. 
PROBATUM Es r, it is proved, a term frequently 
ſubjoined to a receipt for the cure of ſome diſeaſe. 
PROBE, a ſurgeon's inſtrument for examining the 
circumſtances of wounds, ulcers, and other cavities, 
{earching for ſtones in the bladder, &c. 


PROBLEM, in logick, a propoſition that neither 


appears abſolutely true or falſe; and, conſequently, may 
be aſſerted either in the affirmative or negative. 
PROBLEM, in geometry, is a propoſition, wherein 
ſome operation or conſtruction is required; as to divide 
a line or angle, erect or let fall perpendiculars, &c, 
PROBLEM, in algebra, is a queſtion or propoſition 
which requires ſome unknown truth to be inveſtigated, 
and the truth of the diſcovery demonſtrated. 
PROBLEMATICAL RE SOLUTION, in algebra, 
a method of ſolving difficult queſtions by certain rules, 
called canons. \ 
P ROBOSCIS, in natural hiſtory, is the trunk or 
ſnout of an elephant, and ſome other animals and inſects. 
Flies, gnats, &c. are furniſhed with a proboſcis, or trunk; 


by means of which they ſack the blood of animals, the 


juice of vegetables, &c. for their food. 

PROCEED, among merchants, whatever ariſes from 
any thing. . | | 

PROCESS, in law, denotes the proceedings in any 
cauſe, real or perſonal, civil or criminal, from the ori- 
ginal writ to the end thereof. 

PrRoctss, in chymiſtry, the whole courſe of an ex- 
periment or ſeries of operations, tending to produce ſome- 
thing new. _ | 

PROCESS, Proceſſus, in anatomy, denotes any pro- 
tuberance or eminence in a bone. | 

PROCLAMATION, a publick notice given of any 
thing of which the king thinks proper to advertiſe his 
ſubjects. | 

PROCONSUL, a Roman magiſtrate, ſent to govern 
a province with conſular authority. 

PROCTOR, a perſon commiſſioned to manage ano- 


__ f 


In numbers j 


PRO | 


ther perſon's cauſe, in any court of civil or eccleſi> 
aſtical law. The proctor's of the clergy, are the repre- 
ſentatives choſen by the clergy, to fit in the lower houſe 
bad convocation : of theſe are two for each dioceſe, and 
one for each collegiate church. | ; 

— PRoOCToORs, in an univerſity, are two officers choſen 
from among the ſtudents to ſee good order and exerciſes 
daily performed. 


ſtrument by which a perſon is impowered to treat, tranſ- 
act, receive, &c. in another perſon's name. | 
This word is now little uſed in this ſenſe, except in 
the caſe of a perſon who collects the fruits of a benefice 
for another, 

The fame word is uſed for certain ſums of money an- 


on account of viſitation, and which, in former times, 
were paid in neceſſary viduals and proviſions for the 
viſitor. and his attendants. 


PROCURATOR, a perſon who has a charge com- 


PROCY ON, in aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar of the ſecond 
magnitude, in the conſtellation called canis minor. See 
CaANIS. | 

PRODUCING, in geometry, ſignifies the drawing 
out a line further till it has any aſſigned length. 


tum of two or more numbers, or lines, &c. into- one 
another: thus 5x 4=20, the product required. : 
In lines it is always (and in numbers ſometimes) called 
the rectangle between the two lines, or numbers, multi- 
lied by one another. e 
PRODUCTION, in anatomy, the ſame with proceſs. 
See PRocEss. : 
PROEM, a term ſometimes uſed for prelude or preface. 
PROEMPTOSIS, in aſtronomy, the appearance of 
the new moon a day later, by reaſon of the lunar equa- 


tion. See Moon. ; | 
PROFESSOR, in the univerſities, a perſon who 


from a chair for the purpoſe. | 
PROFILE, in architecture, the draught of a build- 
ing, fortification, &c. wherein are expreſſed the ſeveral 
heights, widths, and thickneſſes, ſuch as they would ap- 
pear, were the building cut down perpendicularly from 


| the roof to the foundation. It is alſo called ſection, or- 


thographical ſection, and, by Vitruvius, ſciagraphy. - 
This 1s the ſame as elevation, in oppoſition to a plan, 
ichnography. 
PROFILE alſo denotes the outline of a figure, build- 


times denotes deſigning or deſcribing the member with a 
rule, compaſs, &c. | 

PROFILE, in ſculpture and painting, denotes a head, 
portrait, &c. when repreſented fideways, or in a fide 
view. On almoſt all medals, faces are repreſented in 

rofile. 

PROGNO STICK, mTgowor;, among phyſicians, ſig- 
nifies a judgment concerning the event of a diſeaſe, as 
whether it ſhall end in life or death, be ſhort or long, 
mild or malignant, &c. | 

PROGRESSION, in general, denotes a regular ad- 
vancing, or going forward, in the ſame courſe and manner, 
_ ProGRESS10N, in mathematicks, is either arithme- 
tical or geometrical. Continued arithmetick proportion, 
where the terms do increaſe and decreaſe by equal differ- 
| ences, is called arithmetick progreſſion : 


a, a+d, a+24, a+ 24, &c. increaſing 1 
a, 4 d, a—24, EIS &c. decreaſing by the difference . 


2, 4, ©, 8, 10, &c. increaſing : 
10, 8, 6, 4, 2, &c. decreaſing | by the difference 2, 


But ſince this progreſſion is only compound of two ſeries, viz. 


Equals a, a, a, a. a, 
of 1498 proportionals O, gd, ad, za, watt &c. 


Therefore the moſt natural arithmetick progreſſion is that which begins with O: as, 
| o, Kd, Tad, 43d, +44, N 


| decreaſing. 
a © firſt term, 3 | | | 
; "i common difference, then any three of theſe terms being 
ny arithmetical progreſſion, if & n be the numer of terms, given, the other two are eaſily 
ö 1 laſt term, ound. | | | 


s _ ſum of all the terms; 


And 


PROCURATION, or PRO RAC, an act or in- 


nually paid by pariſh-prieſts to the biſhop, or archdeacon, 


PRODUCT, in arithmetick and geometry, the fac- 


teaches or reads publick lectures in ſome art or ſcience 


ing, member of architecture, &. Hence profiling ſome- 
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And the ſeveral cafes are reducible into 10 propoſitions, | 


which are all ſolved by the two following lemmata, | 
Lemma I. In any arithmetick progreſſion, it is, 


5 
12 2221-8 | 


a, ar, arr, arrr, &c. increafing 
a a a 

* 5 &c. decreaſing 

2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, increaſing 

64, 32, 16, 8, 4, 2, decreafing 


from a continual 


from a continual ö 


p RO 


Lemma II. In any arithmeti Ps 
I: —I 1 5 mr edel 5 e, i ” 

Geometrick PROGRESSION, or continued geometrick 
proportion, 1s when the terms do increaſe or decreaſe b 
equal ratios: thus, | W 

multiplication b 
diviſion "Fs 


multiplication ; 
aiviſion : by 2. 


But fince this progreſſion is only a compound of two ſeries, viz. 


of Equals 


Geometrick proportion, 


4% A, a, 4, a, GY 3 


2 ö 


therefore the moſt natural progreſſion is that which begins with unity. 


ff , | 
= 1-3 1” 1 17 1 Fe. increaſing. 
macs, 3 7, Fu pp 
J wo fo Obs 
_ 1 + pp 0 pe” pv ee. devreating; 


that IS, I, 72 5 


In geometrick progreſſion, 


4 firſt term, 
7 . 
If In be the 4 number of terms, 
#-; laſt term, 
5 . ſum of all the terms; 


And the ſeveral caſes are reducible to 10 propoſitions, 


which are ſolved by the following lemmata. 
| 


Of increaſing progreſſions. 
Lem. I. In an increaſing geometrick progreſſion a, 
ar, ar*, ar*, ar“, ar*, &c. it is 1: :: 5-1: SgLa. 
Lem. II. In an increafing geometrick progreſſion 


it is 17 113. J. 3 

PROHIBITED Goops, in commerce, the ſame 
with contraband goods. | 

PROHIBITION, in law, is a writ that iſſues out of 
the Chancery, King's-bench, or Common-pleas, to pro- 
hibit ſome other court, either ſpiritual or ſecular, to pro- 
ceed in a cauſe there depending, upon a ſuggeſtion that 
the cauſe does not belong to the court, 

PROJECTILES, are ſuch bodies as being put in a 
violent motion by any great force, are then caſt off or 
tet go from the place where they received their quantity 
of motion; as a ſtone thrown from a ſling, an arrow from 
a bow, a bullet from a gun, &c. | 

It is uſually taken for granted by thoſe who treat of 
the motion of projectiles, that the force of gravity near 
the earth's ſurface is every where the ſame, and acts in 
parallel directions; and that the effect of the air's reſiſt- 
ance upon very heavy bodies, fuch as bombs and cannon- 
balls, is too ſmall to be taken into conſideration. 

The famous Sir Iſaac Newton qhas ſhewn, that the 
gravity of bodies which are above the ſuperficies of the 
earth, is reciprocally as the ſquares. of their diſtances 


from its centre; but the theorems concerning the deſcent} 


of heavy bodies, demonſtrated by Gallileus, Huygens, 
and others, are built upon this foundation, that the 
action of gravity is the ſame at all diſtances; and the 
conſequences of this hypotheſis are found to be very 
nearly agreeable to experience. For it is obvious, that 
the error arifing from the ſuppoſition of the gravity's 
acting uniformly, and in parallel lines, muſt be exceed- 
ing ſmall ; becauſe even the greateft diſtance of a pro- 
jectile above the ſurface of the earth, is inconſiderable, 
in compariſon of its diſtance from the centre, to which 
the gravitation tends. But then, on the other hand, it 
is very certain, that the reſiſtance of the air to very 


ſwift motions, is much greater than it has been com- 


monly repreſented. Nevertheleſs, in the application of 
this doctrine to gunnery, if the amplitude of the pro- 
jection, anſwering to one given elevation, be firſt found 
by experiment (which we ſuppoſe) the amplitudes in all 
other caſes, where the elevations and velocities do not 
very much differ from the firſt, may be determined to a 
ſufficient degree of exactneſs, from the foregoing hypo- 
theſis: becauſe, in all ſuch caſes, the effects of the re- 
fiſtance will be nearly as the amplitudes themſelves; and 
were they accurately 1o, the proportions of the amplitudes 
would be the very ſame as in vacuo. | 
Every projectile is ated upon by theſe two forces or 


— 
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then any three of theſe terms being given, 
the other two are eaſily found. 


that of gravity. By the firſt, the body paſſes over equa! 
ſpaces, AB, BC, CD, &c. (plate LXVI. Fg. 2.) in 
equal times; and, by the ſecond, it deſcends through 
the ſpaces A G, A H, A I, which are as the ſquares of the 
times ; and, therefore, by the two forces compounded, 
the body will deſcribe, not a right line, but a curve 
AQ. and of that fort which we call a parabola; and 
this will be the caſe in all directions but that in the per- 
pendicular, when the path of the projectile will be {to 
appearance) a right line. The greater the angle of 
elevation K AM (fg. F.) of the cannon is, the greater 
will be the height D B to which the projected body will 
riſe. Allo the greater will be the diſtance or amplitude 
of the projection, till the ſaid angle becomes equal to 
45'& AQ; upon which elevation, the random AQ 
will be the greateſt poſſible, and equal to twice the alti- 
tude A G of the perpendicular projection. On any 
elevation A M or A R, equally above or below 45” as 
on 40 and 50, 30 and 60, 20 and 70?, the random AC 
will be the ſame; which caſe an engineer frequently 
finds of great uſe. | 
| If the object be ſituated above the horizon, then, in 
order to ſtrike it with the leaft impetus, let a piece of 
looking-glaſs be fixed to the cannon perpendicular to its 
axis; and holding a plumb-line over the glaſs direct) 
under the eye, the cannon is to be elevated till the 
object appears exactly under the plummet, and there 
fixed; if then it be diſcharged, it will ſtrike the object 
required. | 5 
From what has been ſaid, we may eaſily underſtand 
how a body projected upright from the earth's ſurface, 
does really deſcribe a parabola, though, to appearance, 
it aſcends and deſcends in a right line. For it is urged 
by two forces, viz. the projectile upwards, and the force 
arifing from the motion of the earth about its ax1s from 
weſt to caſt ; in which caſe it muſt neceſſarily deſcribe a 
parabola. | 
PROJECTION, in mechanicks, the act of commu: 
nicating motion to a body, from thence called projectile 
See the preceding article. 
| ProjrcTION, in perſpective, is the appearance * 
repreſentation of an object on the perſpective plane. : 
PROJECTION of the Sphere, implies the = hg 
of the different circles, &c. of the ſphere on 2 moe 
ſurface, fimilar to what they really appear to the _ 
placed at ſome given diſtance ; and is either orthog 
hick, or ſtereographick. 3 
: The former, ” „ eee projection, e 
eye placed at an infinite diſtance ; whereas, in the 1:Nant 
'graphick projection, it is ſuppoſed to be only 2 ee 
from the primitive cirele, or placed in its pole, an pt TR 
viewing the circles on the ſphere. The prunueve 


. ; | hog reſen- 
is that great circle which limits or bounds the rep a 


tation or projection; and the place of the eye Þ F 
the projecting point. . 8 5 
The laws of tlie orthographick projection are 9 


| 


powers, Viz. the impetus of the projectile force, and 
. | ; L 
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1 The rays by which the eye, placed at an infinite 
diſtance, perceives any objects, are parallel. 

2. A right line, perpendicular to the plane of the pro- 
«tion, is repreſented by a point, where it cuts the plane 

projection. 333 5 

el ige line, as A B. or CD, (plate LXVILL fg. 1.) 
not perpendicular, is projected into a right line, as FE 
and G H, and is always comprehended etween the ex- 
treme perpendiculars A F and B E, and CG and D H. 

4. The projection of the right line, A B, is the greateſt 
when it is parallel to the plane of projection; being pro- 
jected in a right line equal to itſelf. ] | 
. But an oblique line is always projected into one 
leſs than itſelf; and the more ſo, the nearer it approaches 
to a perpendicular, which, as already obſerved, is pro- 
jected into a point. | | 

6. A plane ſurface, as A BCD (fg. 2.) at right 


** 


1 


angles to the plane of the projection, is projected into 
the right line A B, in which it cuts the plane of the 
projection; and any arch as Bc, cc, or c A, is projected 
into the correſponding lines B o, o o, and o A. 
7. A circle parallel to the plane of projection, is re- 
reſented by a circle equa] to itſelf; and a circle oblique 
to the plank of projection, is repreſented by an elliphs ; 
for the metltct uf putting theſe rules in practice, ſeeMap. 
As to the ſtereographick projection, its laws are theſe: 
1. The repreſentations of all circles not paſſing 
through the projecting point, will be circles. Thus, 
let ACE D 5 (fig. 3, 4. and alſo plate LXVII. fg. 20.) 
repreſent a ſphere, cut by a plane R S, paſſing through 
the centre I, at right angles, to the diameter E H, drawn 
from E, the place of the eye; and let the ſection of the 
ſphere by the plane R 8, be the circle CF DL, whoſe 
poles are H and E. Suppoſe now A G is a circle on 
the ſphere to be projected, whoſe pole moſt remote from 
the eye is P; and the viſual rays from the circle AGB, 
meeting in E, form the cone AG B E, whereof the 
triangle AE B is a ſection through the vertex E, and 
diameter of the baſe A B: then will the figure a g b f, 
which is the projection of the circle AG B, be itſelf a 
circle: for if the plane R S is ſuppoſed to revolve on 
the line C D, till it coincides with the plane of the 
circle ACE B; then will the circle CF D L coincide 
with the circle C E DH, and the projected circle a fb g 
with the circle a N þ K. Hence, the middle of the 
projected diameter is the centre of the projected circle, 
whether it be a great circle or a ſmall one; the poles and 
centres of all circles, parallel to the plane of projection, 
fall into the centre of the projection; and all oblique 
great circles cut the primitive circle in two points diame- 
trically oppoſite. | 
2. The projected diameter of any circle ſubtends an 
angle at the eye equal to the diſtance of that circle from 
its neareſt pole, taken on the ſphere ; and that angle is 
biſſected by a right line, joining the eye and that pole. 
Thus let the plane RS (Fg. 19.) cut the fphere HFE G, 
turough its centre I; and let ABC be any oblique 
great circle, whoſe diameter A C is projected in ac; 
and K OL, any ſmall circle parallel to AB C, whoſe 
diameter K L is projected in #/. The diſtances of thoſe 
circles from their pole P, being the arches AH, KH; 
and the angles a 5 c, KE, are the angles at the eye, 


» 


lubtended by their projected diameters, a c, #/. Then 


5 the angle a Ec meaſured by the arch AHP, and the 
angle (E ] meaſured by the arch K H P, and thoſe angles 
are biſſected by EP. | # | 
3. Any point of a ſphere is projected at the diſtance 
of the tangent of half the arch intercepted between that 
Pont and the pole oppoſite to the eye, from the centre of 
Projettion; the ſemi-diameter of the ſphere being radius. 


us, let Ch E B (fig. 18.) be a great circle of the 


macre, whoſe centre is c, G H the plane of projection 
butting the diameter of the ſphere in 5, B; E C, the 
bor of the ſection by that plane; and a, the projection 
or A Then is c a=the tangent of half the arch AC, 
© 18 evident by drawing CF the tangent of half that 
Tn, and joining c F. 


4. The angle made by two projected circles, is equal 


” 5 angle which theſe circles make on the ſphere; 
let 1A CE and ABL. (fig. 17.) be two circles on a 
* interſecting in A; E the projecting point; and 
jeteg © plane of projection, wherein the point A is pro- 


ACE. Allo let DA, FA, be tangents to the circles 
equal to the ſpherical angle B A 


5. The diſtance between the poles of the primitive 
circle and an oblique circle, is equal to the tangent of 
half the inclination of thoſe circles ; and the diſtance of 
their centres is equal to the tangent of their inclination; 
the ſemi- diameter of the primitive being radius. 

For let AC (fg. 16.) be the diameter of a circle, 
whoſe poles are P and Q. and inclined to the plane of 


projection in the angle AI F; and let a, c, p, be the 


projections of the points A, C, P; alſo let A a E be the 


projected oblique circle, whoſe centre is 9. Now, when 
the plane of projection becomes the primitive circle, 
whoſe pole is I, then is I p=tangent of half the angle 
ALF, or of half the arch AF; and Ig=tangent of AF, 
or of the angle FH a=A1IF. | | 

6. If, through any given point of the primitive circle, 
an oblique circle be deſcribed, then the centres of all 
other oblique circles paſſing through that point, will be 
in a right line drawn through the centre of the firſt 


that centre, the given point, and the centre of the pri- 
mitive: thus, let G ACE (fig. 15.) be the primitive 
circle, AD EI a great circle deſcribed through D, its 


pendicular to a right line CJ, paſſing through D, B, 
and the centre of the primitive circle. Then the centres, 
of all other great circles, as F DG, paſting through D, 
will fall into the line H K. . 

7. Equal arches of any two great circles of the 
ſphere, will be intercepted between two other circles 
drawn on the ſphere through the remoteſt poles of thoſe 
great circles. For let P BEA (fg. 14.) be a ſphere, 
whereon AGB, CF D, are two great circles, whoſe 
remoteſt poles are E, P; and through theſe poles let the 
great circle PB EC, and the ſmall circle PG E, be 
drawn, interſecting the great circles AGB, CFD, in 


arches B G and D F equal to one another. 

8. If lines be drawn from the projected pole of any 
great circle, cutting the peripheries of the projected circle 
and plane of projection, the intercepted arches of thoſe 
circumferences are equal; that is, the arch G Bd. 
9. The radius of any ſmall circle, whoſe plane is 
perpendicular to that of the primitive circle, is equal to 
the tangent of that leſſer circle's diſtance from its pole; 
and the ſecant of that diſtance is equal to the diſtance of 
the centres of the primitive and leſſer circle. For let P 
(fig. 13.) be the pole, and A B the diameter of a leſſer 


circle, its plane being perpendicular to that of the pri- 


Mitive circle, whoſe centre is C: then 4 being the centre 
of the projected leſſer circle, d a is equal to the tangent. 
of the arch PA, and dC=ſecant of PA. | 

PROJECTURE, in architecture, the out-jetting, 
prominency, or emboſſing, which the mouldings, and 
other members, have beyond the naked wall, column, 
&c. and is always in proportion to the height. 

PROLAPSUS, in ſurgery, a prolapſion, or falling 
out of any part of the body from its natural fituation : 
thus, we ſay, prolapſus inteſtini, a prolapſion of the in- 
teſtine, &c. | 

PROLAPSUus Ani, is ſuch a prolapſion of the inteſtinum 
rectum, that it is frequently inverted, or prolapſed to ſuch 
a degree, both in adults and infants, as to appear near a 
hand-breadth hanging out of its natural ſituation. 

PrRoLaypsvs Oculi, is a diſtemperature of the eye, in 
which it 1s ſo violently inflamed and ſwelled, that it can- 
not be contained in its orbit, but protrudes itſelf out of 
its natural ſeat. | 
ProLAapsvs Lieri, is when the uterus falls down and 
appears out bf the vagina ; whereas when it only deſcends 
into the vagina, it is termed a deſcent, or bearing down 
of the womb. - 

PROLATE, in geometry, an epithet applied to a. 
ſpheroid, produced by the revolution of a ſcmi-ellipfis 
about its larger diameter. 

PROLATION, in muſick, the art of ſhaking, or 
making ſeveral inflections of the voice, or ſound, on the 
ſame note or ſyllable. ©  __ 

PROLEGOMENA, in philology, certain prepara- 
tory obſervations, or diſcour 


containing ſomething neceſſary for the reader to be ap- 


m , in the line I C the diameter of the circle 
OL. II. No. 60. . 


4 * „* 


ACE, AB L. Then will the e angle 4 a f be 


oblique circle at right- angles to a line paſſing through 


centre being B. HK is a line drawn through B, per- 


the points B, G, and D, F: then are the intercepted 


es, prefixed to a book; &c. 
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priſed of, to enable him the better to underſtand the] rule: thus ſubtraction is the proof of addition, and EY 
book or to enter deeper into the ſcience, &c. | tiphcation of diviſion ; and vice verſa, 0 

—_ . - PROLEPSTS, a figure in rhetorick, by which we an- Proor, in law, &c. denotes the mediums or F 
_ ticipate or prevent what might be objected by the adver-| ments uſed to evince the truth of any thing. . 
WEE: fary : thus, it may be objected,. &c. | PROOF, is allo uſed in a ſynonymous ſenſe with ſtand 
PROLEPTICK, an epithet applied to a periodicalſ ard: thus we call that proof-ſpirit, which is of the 
diſeaſe which anticipates, or whoſe paroxiſm returns | ſtandard ftrength, or half alcohol half phlegm, 1 
ſooner and ſooner every time, as is frequently the caſe] PROPAGATION, Propagatio, the act of multiply. 
in agues. ing the kind, or of producing the like in the natural 7 


PROLIFICK, ſomething that has the qualities ne- of generation. | 
ceſſary for generating. 1 | 3 ROPER, Propr wm, {omething naturally or eſſen. 
PROLIXITY, in diſcourſe, the fault of entering into | tially 5 to any thing. | 
too minute a detail, of being too long, preciſe, and cir-] PROPERTY, Proprietas, in a general ſenſe "tha 
cumftantial, even to a degree of tediouſneſs. which conſtitutes or denominates a thing proper or it 
PROLOCUTOR of the Convocation, the ſpeaker or is a particular virtue or quality which nature on be. 
chairman of that aſſembly. | ſtowed on ſome things excluſive of all others: thus co- 
PROLOGUE, Prologus, in dramatick poetry, a diſ-| tour is a property of light; extenſion, figure, diviſibilit 
courſe addreſſed to the audience before the drama or play and impenetrability, are properties of body, A * 
begins. The original intention was to advertiſe the au- PROPERTY, in law, is defined to be the higheſt right 
dience of the ſubjeR of the piece, and to prepare them a perſon has, or can have, to any thing ; it being uſed 
to enter more eaſily into the action, and ſometimes to] to denote that right which one has to lands or tenements, 
make an apology for the poet. This laſt article ſeems | goods or chattels, in no reſpect depending upon another's 


„ entirely to have taken poſſeſſion of the prologue in the | courteſy. | | 
1,318 _ Britiſh drama. . | PROPHECY, aprediction made by divine inſpiration, 
13 : PROMETHEUS, in the ancient aſtronomy, the} PROPHET, in general, a perſon who forctels future 
name of the conſtellation now called Hercules. See the| events, but is particularly applied to ſuch inſpired per- 
article HERCULES. | ſſons among the Jews as were commiſſioned by God to 
PROMISE, in law, is when, upon any valuable} declare his will and purpoſes to that people. Among 
confideration, one binds himſelf by word of mouth to | the canonical books of the Old Teſtament, we have the 
| another, to perform a thing agreed on. It is held upon | writings of 16 prophets, four of which are denomi- 
| _ ſuch a promiſe, that action will he for breach, which | nated the greater prophets, viz. Iſaiah, Jeremiah, Eze- 
. will not if the promiſe be without conſideration, that kiel, and Daniel, ſo called from the length or extent 
: Wit being a naked bargain, from which no action can ariſe. of their writings, which exceed thole of the others, viz, 
1 63 PROMONT ORT, in geography, a hich point off Hoſea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonas, Micah, Nahum, 
ie land, or rock, projecting out into the ſea ; the extremity | Habakkuk, Haggai, Zachariah, and Malachi, who are 
of which towards the ſea is called a cape, or head-land, called the leſſer prophets from the ſhortneſs of their writ- 
PROMPTER, in the drama, an officer poſted behind | ings. The Jews do not place Daniel among the pro- 
the ſcenes, whoſe buſineſs it is to watch attentively the | phets, becauſe they ſay he lived the life of a courtier ra- 
actors ſpeaking on the ſtage, in order to ſuggeſt and put | ther than that of a prophet. An account of the ſeveral 
them forward when at a ſtand, to correct them when | writings of the prophets may be ſeen each under its par- 
amiſs, &c. in their parts. ticular head. | 85 
PRONAS, in the ancient architecture, a porch to] PROPHYLACTICE, in medicine, that part thereof 
a church, palace, or other ſpacious building. See Por cn. | which inſtructs as to the method of preſerving health 
PRONG-Hosx, in huſbandry, the name of an inſtru- | and averting diſeaſes. | _ 
ment uled to hoe or break the ground near and among! PROPITIATION, in theology, a ſacrifice offered 
the roots of plants. It conſiſts of two hooked points, of | to God to aſſuage his wrath, and render him propitious. 
ſix or ſeven inches length ; and when ſtruck into the | Among the Jews there were both ordinary and publick 
ground, will ſtir and remove it the ſame depth as the] facrifices, as holocauſts, &c. offered by way of thankſ- 
plough does; and thus anſwer both the ends of cutting [giving ; and extraordinary ones, offered by particular 
up the weeds, and opening the land. perſons guilty of any crime, by way of propitiation. 
The prong-hoe comes into excellent uſe even in the} The Romith church believe the maſs to be a ſacrifice 
horſe-hoeing huſbandry ; and in this the hoe-plough can | of propitiation for the living and the dead. The reformed 
only come within three or four inches of the rows of the | churches allow of no propitiation but that one offered by 
14m corn, turneps, and the like; but this inſtrument may be | Jeſus Chriſt on the croſs. | 
Pap uſed afterwards; and with it the land may be raiſed and |] PROPITIATORY, or MERCY-SEAT, among the 
5 ſtirred, even to the very ſtalk of the plant. Jews, was the cover or lid of the ark of the coyenant. 
18 PRONOUN, Pronomen, in grammar, a declineable See AK. 95 
part of ſpeech, which being put inſtead of a noun, points PROPO LIS, the name of a certain ſubſtance more 
. out ſome perſon or thing. ; glutinous and tenacious than wax, with which the bees 
10 17 Pronouns are divided into the fix following claſſes: | ſtop up all the holes or cracks in the ſides of their hives. 
1248 demonſtrative pronouns, relative pronouns, poſſeſſive] See Apis. | 5 
pronouns, gentile pronouns, (or ſuch as denote a per-] PROPORTION. When two quantities are com- 


ſon's country, as noſtras, veſtras, and cujus) interroga- | pared one with another, in reſpect of their greatneſs or 


tive pronouns, and reciprocal pronouns. ſ{mallneſs, the compariſon is called ratio, reaſon, rate, 
ntities al 


PRONUNCIATION, Pronunciatio, in grammar, proportion: but when more than two qua E 
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1 the manner of articulating or ſounding the words of a] compared, then the compariſon is more uſuall 4 
7 language. There is no part ſo defective in grammar as] proportion that they have to one another. he oh 
that of the pronunciation, as the writer has frequently | ratio and proportion are frequently uſed e * 
4 © or 
2 ö 


no term whereby to give the reader an idea of the ſound When two quantities only are compare a 
he would expreſs : for want of a proper term, therefore, | term is called the antecedent, and the latter the con 


he ſubſtitutes a vicious and precarious one. To give aſſequent. hk 25 5 
e Juſt idea of the pronunciation of a language, it ſeems] The relation of two homogeneous quantities one 4 
1 a - neceſſary to fix as nearly as poſkble all the ſeveral ſounds | another, may be conſidered either, I. By RN dl 
| employed in the pronunciation of that language. the one exceeds the other, which 1s called the1y d 
PRONUNCIATION, is alſo uſed for the fifth and laſt] ference. Thus 5 exceeds 3 by the difference 2. 5 ? 


part of rhetorick, which conſiſts in varying and regulating 2. What part or parts one is o another, which 7 q 1 
the voice agreeably to the matter and words, ſo as moſt ] ratio. Thus the ratio of 6 to 3 is 3 , or double; on 


29 3 


effectually to perſuade and touch the hearers. the ratio of 3 to 6 is 322, or ſubduple. CON 
It is much the ſame with what is otherwiſe called] When two differences are equal, the terms tha 3 5 
emphaſis. | 3 oſe them are ſaid to be arithmetically A l 7 
PROOF, in arithmetick, an operation whereby the hus ſuppoſe the terms to be à and 5, their or en $4 h 
truth and juſtneſs of a calculation is examined and al- If a be the leaſt term, then a+d=6- And if 9 be 
cettained, The proper proof is always by the contrary ' greateſt, then a—d=b. „ 
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But when two. ratios are equal, the terms that 


them are ſaid to be ,geometrically propor- 
For ſuppoſe a and ô to be the terms of any 


compoſe 
tional. 1 
ratio; if a be the leaſt term, 8 — then a r=b 
py equal multiplication: but if 5 be the leaſt term, 


put => then 5 r=a by equal multiplication, and 


2 —þ by equal diviſion. 


" Thus the ratio of two quantities, or of two numbers, 

in geometrical proportion, is found by dividing the an- 

tecedent by the conſequent, and the quotient is the ex- 
nent, or denominator of the ratio. ; | 

Proportions, ſo many of them as are rational, or be- 
tween number and number, have particular names given 
them by the Greek and Latin writers. Thus, if after 
the antecedent be divided by the conſequent, the quotient 
be 1, it is called proportion of equality, or fimple pro- 
portion. If the quotient be 2, 3, 4» (or any other in- 
teoral number) it is called multiple proportion, (viz. 
double, triple, quadruple, &c.) and the contrary to 
thoſe are called ſub-multiple, (viz. ſub-duple, ſub- triple, 
ſub-quadruple, &c.) or one half, one third, one fourth, 
or other ſuch aliquot part. 

If the quotient be 1, with one ſuch part, as 13, 13, 
15, &c. it is called ſuper-particular, (viz. ſeſquialteral, 
ſc{quitertian, ſeſquiquartan, &c.) and the contraries here- 
unto are called ſub-ſuperparticular (viz. ſub- ſeſquialteral, 
ſab-ſeſquitertian, &C. ) | ; 

If ſuch quotient be 2, 3, 4, (or ſuch other integer 
oreater than unity) with ſuch an aliquot part it is called 
multiple-ſuperparticular (as 25 double-ſe{quialteral, 3; 
triple-ſeſquitertian, 3+ triple-ſeſquiquartan, &c.) and 
the contraries thereunto are ſub-multiple- ſuperparticular, 
as ſub-duple-ſeſquialteral, ſub-triple-ſeſquitertian, &c. 

If the quotient be 1, with ſome number of aliquot 
parts, as 15, 14, 15, &c. it is called ſuper-partient, (as 
fuper-bipartiens tertias, ſuper-tripartiens quartas, ſuper- 
bipartiens quintas, &c. (and the contraries hereunto are 
ſub-ſuperpartient, as ſub- ſuperbipartiens tertias, &c. 
If ſuch quotient be ſome greater integer number, (as 
2, 3, &c.) with ſuch number of aliquot parts, as 23, 
37 33, &c. it is called multiple-ſuper-partiens, (as 
dupla-ſuperbipartiens tertias, tripla-ſupertripartiens quar- 
tas, tripla-ſupertripartiens quintas, &c.) And the con- 
traries therennto, ſub multiple-ſuperpartient (as ſubdupla- 
ſaperbipartiens tertias, ſubtripla-ſupertripartiens quartas, 
&c.) as that of 31 to. 7 (becauſe 3 =45) is quadruple- 
ſupertripartiens ſeptimas; and its contrary, 7 to 31, is 
ſubquadruple- ſupertripartiens ſeptimas. And under ſome 
of theſe compellations all proportions will fall, which 
are as one integer number to another. | 

But it is much better, and more intelligible, to ex- 
preſs theſe proportions, as the uſual manner now is, by 
the numbers themſelves, than by theſe names, as 31 to 
1 ora 90 41 | 

If when four quantities are conſidered, you find that 
the firſt hath as much greatneſs or ſmallneſs in reſpect to 
the ſecond, as the third hath in reſpect to the fourth: 
thoſe four quantities are called proportionals. 

Proportion confiſts of three terms at leaſt, whereof the 
{cond ſupplies the place of two. 1 

When three magnitudes, A, B, C, are proportional, 
the firſt A has a duplicate ratio to the third C, of that 
it hath to the ſecond B: but when four magnitudes, 
A,B, C, D, are proportional, the firſt A has a triplicate 
ratio to the fourth D, of what it has to the ſecond B; 
* ſo 155 in order one more, as the proportional ihall 

e extended. 

Duplicate ratio is thus expreſſed, z twice; that is, 
the ratio of A to C is. duplicate of the ratio of A to B. 
dor let Ar, B=4, C=8; then the ratio of 2 to 8, 
5 duplicate of the ratio of 2=A to B=4, or as the 

Ware of 2 to the ſquare of 4. 

Triplicate ratio is thus expreſled, 5 ==thrice that 
8, the ratio of A again 2, to D=16, is triplicate of 
3 Ns of A=2, to B=4, or as 8 the cube of 2, to 64 
K cube of 4. Wherefore duplicate ratio is the propor- 

zom of ſquares, and triplicate that of cubes. 


And the ratio of 2 to 8, is compounded of the ratio 22 ſeveral members of a figure, groupe, &s. with re- 


% 


PRO 


of that of 2 to 4, and of 4 to 8. From what has been 


{aid of the nature of ratio and proportion, the eight ways 
of arguing, which are often uſed by mathematicians, 
will evidently follow. | | 
1. Alternate proportion, is the comparing of ante- 
cedent to antecedent, and conſequent to conſequent. 

2. Inverſe ratio, is when the conſequent is taken as 


the confequent. 

3. Compound ratio, is when the antecedent and con- 
ſequent, taken both as one, are compared to the conſe- 
quent itſelf. | 8 5 

4. Divided ratio, is when the exceſs wherein the an- 
tecedent exceedeth the conſequent, is compared to the 
conſequent. 

5. Converſe ratio, is when the antecedent is com- 
pared to the exceſs wherein the antecedent exceeds the 
conſequent. 1 | 

6. Proportion of equality, is where there are taken 
more quantities than two in one order, and alſo as many 
quantities in another order, comparing two to two being 


quantities, the firſt is to the laſt, ſo in the ſecond order 
of quantities, is the firſt to the laſt : or otherwiſe it is 
compariſon of the extremes together, the mean quanti- 
ties being omitted. | | | 

7. Ordinate proportion is, when antecedent is to con- 
ſequent, as antecedent is to conſequent ; and as the con- 
ſequent is to any other, ſo is the conſequent to any other. 

8. Perturbate proportion, is when three magnitudes 
being put, and others alſo which are equal to theſe in 
multitude, as in the firſt magnitudes the antecedent is to 
the conſequent, ſo in the ſecond magnitudes is the ante- 
cedent to the conſequent : and as in the firſt magnitudes 
the conſequent is to any other, fo in the ſecond magni- 
tudes 1s any other to the antecedent. | 

In the foregoing caſes, the product of the mean is equal 
to that of the extremes, and therefore the quantities are 
proportionals. When of ſeveral quantities the difference 
or quotient of the firſt and ſecond is the ſame with that 
of the ſecond and third, they are ſaid to be in a continued 
arithmetick or geometrick proportion, 

Harmonical PROPORTION, is when three terms are 
ſo diſpoſed, that as the diff. of the firſt and ſecond : the 
diff. of the ſecond and third : : firſt : third; and they 
are ſaid to be harmonically proportional. | 

Thus 10, 15, 30, are harmonically proportional. For 
as the diff. of 10 and 15, is to the diff. of 15 and 30, fo 
is 10 to 30. Allo 12,.6, 4, are harmonically propor- 
tional; for 12—6 : 6—4. : : 12 : 4. 

PROPORTION is alſo uſed for the relation between 
anequal things of the ſame kind, whereby their ſeveral 
parts correſpond to each other with an equal augmenta- 
tion or diminution. | 

Thus, in reducing a figure into little, or in enlarging 
it, care is taken to obſerve an equal diminution, or en- 
largement, through all its parts ; fo that if one line, e. gr. 
be contracted by one-third of its length, all the reſt ſhall 
be contracted in the ſame proportion. | 
Ihe making reductions of this kind is the great uſe of 
the proportional compaſles. 

PrRopORTION, in architecture, denotes the juſt mag- 
nitude of the members of each part of a building, and 
the relation of the ſeveral parts of the whole, e. gr. of 
the dimenſions of a column, &c. with regard to the or- 
donance of the whole building. 

One of the greateſt differences amongſt architects, 
M. Perrault obſerves, 1s the proportions of the heights 
of entablatures, with reſpect to the thickneſs of the co- 
lumns, to which they are always to be accommodated. 

In effect, there is ſcarce any work, either of the an- 
cients or moderns, wherein this proportion 1s not differ- 
ent; ſome entablatures are even nearly twice as high as 
others: yet, it is certain, this proportion ought, of all 
others, to be moſt regulated ; none being of greater im- 
portance, as there is none wherein an effect is ſooner 
diſcovered, nor any wherein is more ſhocking. _ 

PROPORTION, is likewiſe underſtood of the magni- 
tudes of the members of architecture, ſtatues, or the 
like, with regard to the diſtance whence they are to be 
viewed. | OT | 

PROPORTION, in painting, is the juſt magnitude of 
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the antecedent, and ſo compared to the antecedent, as 


in the ſame ratio : it follows, that as in the firſt order of 
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as in the following paſlage of ſacred writ : 


let the field be joyful, and all that is therein: then ſhall 


PRO 


gard to one another, to the whole figure, the groupe, and 
the entire piece. Ky: 
 PRoPoR TIONAL, a quantity either numeral or line- 
ary, which bears the ſame ratio to a third, as the firſt 
does to the ſecond. - 
PROPOSITION, Propoſitio, in logick, part of an 
argument wherein ſome quality, either negative or poſi- 
tive, is attributed to a ſubject; or, according to Chau- 
vinus, it is a complete conſiſtent ſentence, indicating or 
expreſſing ſomething either true or falſe, without ambi- 
guity ; as, God is juſt. _ 
PRoPOSITION, in mathematicks, is either ſome truth 
advanced and ſhewn to be ſuch by demonſtration, or 
ſome operation propoſed and its ſolution ſhewn. If the 
propoſition be deduced from ſeveral theoretical definitions 
compared together, it is called a theorem; if from a 
prax1s, or ſeries of operations, it 1s called a problem. 
ProPpoOsITION, in poetry, the firſt part of a poem 
wherein the author propoſes briefly, and in general, what 
he is to ſay in the body of his work. It ſhould compre- 
hendonly the matter of the poem, that is, the action and 
the perſons that act. Horace preſcribes modeſty and 
ſimplicity in the propoſition, and would not have the 
poet promiſe too much, nor raiſe in the reader too great 
1deas of what he 1s going to relate. | 

PROPRETOR, a Roman magiſtrate, who, having 
diſcharged the office of pretor at home, was ſent into a 
province to command there with his former pretorial 
authority. It was alſo an appellation given to thoſe who, 
without having been pretors at Rome, were ſent extra- 
ordinarily into the provinces to adminiſter juftice with- 
out the authority of pretors. | | 

PROPRIET OR, or proprietary, he who has the 
property of any thing. 

PROPRIETY, in grammar, is where the direct and 
immediate ſignification of a word agrees to the thing it is 
applied to; in which ſenſe it is uſed in oppoſition to figu- 
rative, or remote ſignification. N 

PRO RATA, in commerce, a term ſometimes uſed 
by merchants for, in proportion :” as each perſon muſt 
reap the profit or ſuſtain the Joſs pro rata to his intereſt, 
that is, in proportion to his ſtock.” 

PROSCRIPTION, Proſcriptio, a publication made 
in the name of the chief or leader of a party, whereby 
he promiſes a reward to any one who ſhall bring him the 
head of one of his enemies. 

PROSE, Proſa, the natural language of mankind, 
looſe and unconfined by poetical meaſures, rhymes, &c. 
in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to verſe. 

PROSECUTOR, in law, he that purſues a cauſe in 
another's name. ET 

PROSELYTE, a new convert to ſome religion or 


religious ſect. | 
PROSODY, Preoſodia, that part of grammar which 
treats of the quantities and accents of ſyllables, and the 
manner of making verſes. 
The Engliſh proſody turns chiefly on two things, 
numbers and rhyme. | 
PROSONOMASIA, a figure in rhetorick, whereby 
alluſion is made to the likeneſs of a ſound in ſeveral names 
or words. | 
PROSOPOPEIA, a figure in rhetorick, whereby 
we raiſe qualities, or things inanimate, into perſons. 
This figure is divided into two parts: 1. When good and 
bad qualities, accidents, and things inanimate, are intro- 
duced as living and rational beings; as in the following 
verſes of Milton : | | 


— - - Now gentle gales, 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, diſpenſe 
Native perfumes ; and whiſper whence they ſtole 
Thoſe balmy ſpoils - - - - - - = 


The ſecond part of this figure is when we give a voice 
to inanimate things, and make rocks, woods, rivers, 
buildings, &c. expreſs the paſſions of rational creatures ; 


Pſalm xcvii. 2. Let the heavens rejoice, and let the 
earth be glad ; let the ſea roar, and the fulneſs thereof : 


all the trees of the wood rejoice before the Lox, for 
he comes to judge the earth. He Thall judge the world 
with righteouſneſs, and the people with his truth. 


about the ſize of walnuts, fituated at the root 
or juſt below the neck of the bladder. 
PROSTAPELARESIS, in aſtronomy, the differenc; 
between the true and mean motion, or trye and ER 
place of a planet. It is alſo called equation of the 0 wy 
or of the centre, and ſimply equation. N 
PROSTATHKRESs Is, in aſtronomp, the difference b 
tween the mean and equated anomaly, . 
deg 5 175 = grammar, the prefixing fon; 
etter or ſyllable at the beginning of a w ; | 
for eds Be: : . BY 90 Snatus, 
PROSTHESISs, among ſurgeons, is the ſupplyine a 
which is deficient by ths en f — ok. * 
the filling up ulcers, wounds, &c. with new geſh. 
PROSTYLE, in antiquity, a range of columns jn 
the front of a temple. | 
_ PROSYLLOGISM, in the ſchools, ſometimes de. 
notes an argument produced to contirm one of the pre. 
miſſes of a ſyllogiſm. Others define it an argument com 
poſed of two ſyllogiſms, ſo diſpoſed, as that the conclu. 
fon of the former is the major or minor of the latter 
ſo that the ſecond ſyllogiſm may be omitted or underſtocd 
PRO TAsIsS, in the ancient drama, the firſt part of : 
comick or tragick piece, wherein the ſeveral perſons are 
ſhewn, their characters intimated, and the ſubje& of the 
piece propoſed and entered upon, 
PROTATICUS, in the ancient drama, a perſon 
ing Never appeared but in the protaſis, or firſt part of 
the play. ; ey 
PROTECTION, Protectio, the ſhelter, authority 
and aid employed by any one in behalf of the helptci 
or unhappy. _ 5 4 
PROTECTION, alſo denotes a privilege belonging to 
ambaſſadors, members of parliament, &c. whereby they 
and their domeſticks are ſecured from arreſts, &c. 
PROTECTION, in law, in the general, denotes that 
benefit and ſecurity which every denizen or alien hath 
from the laws. | | 
PROTECTION, in a more ſpecial ſenſe, denotes an ex- 
emption given by the king to a perſon, to ſecure him 
againſt ſuits in law, &c. upon reaſonable cauſes moving 
him thereto, and for a limited time. | 4 
PROTECTOR, he who ſhelters and defends the 
weak and diſtreſſed. Every catholick nation, and religi- 
ous order, has a protector reſiding at the court of Rome, 
who is a cardinal, called the cardinal protector. | 
PRoTECTOR, ſometimes denotes the regent of a king- 
dom; which title and quality Cromwell aſſumed during 
his uſurpation. 
PRO TEST, in law, a caution or open affirmation, 
that a perſon does either not at all, or but conditionally, 
yield his aſſent to any act, or the proceeding of a judge, 
where his juriſdiction is doubtful ; or to anſwer upon his 
oath, further than by law he is bound. Any of the lords 
in parliament have a right to proteſt againſt any bill paſſed 
by a majority, and this diſſent is entered in form, The 
commons have no {ach right. | | 
ProtesT, in commerce, is a ſummons made by 2 
notary publick to a merchant, broker, &c. to accept Or 
diſcharge a bill of exchange drawn on him, after his 
having refuſed either to accept or pay the ſame. It is 
called a proteſt, as containing a proteſtation that the party 
will return the bill, and even take up money at intereſt, 
and charge all coſts, damages, carriage, and recarriage, 
on the refuſer. | | 
There are two kinds of proteſts, the one for want of 
acceptance, and the other for want of payment. 
The firſt is to be made by the bearer of the bill at the 
time of preſenting it, in caſe the perſon on whom it 13 
drawn refuſe to accept it, either for the time, or the * 
exprefſed therein. The latter is made as the bill falls 
due, whether it has been accepted or not. 
The bearers of bills of exchange that have been . 
cepted, or which became payable at a certain day, 5 
have them either paid or proteſted within three 5 8 = 
they become due, on the penalty of anſwering 107 F 
omiſſion: and if the third day happen to be a holy day, 
the proteſt is to be made on the eve thereof. wet 
At Paris and Hamburgh, the proteſt is to 4 15 
within 10 days: at Venice, where the bills are Pale. 
banco, a proteſt, for want of payment, is to be made ware? 
{ix days, provided the bank be open, otherwiſe no p 
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PROSTATAZE, in anatomy, two white {| pongy glands, | 


to be made; and in other bills upon the third de t, 
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Rome, within 15 days: ft Amſterdam within five days: | on the limb of the protractor; through which, from the 
at Leghorn, Milan, and Bologna, there is no time fixed; | given point, draw a line op: this gives the angle required. 
There is no refource againſt the drawer or indorſer, nor] 2. To find the quantity of a given angle, e. gr. the 
any title to be reimburſed till after proteſting. angle p B. Lay the centre of the protractor on the 
Bills of exchange, according to M. Ricard, drawn | point of the angle o, and the diameter on the line. The 
from Amſterdam, Antwerp, or Spain, are to be pro-] degree of the limb cut by the other line op, viz. 50, is 
teſted, in default of payment, within 14 days after they | the number of degrees of the angle required. 
fall due, elſe the bearer ſtands the riſque, not the drawer] PROTUBERANCE, Protuberantia, in anatomy, any 
or indorſer, in caſe the party happen to fail after the ſaid eech fe * natural or preternatural, that projects 
W | | beyond the reſt. | 
ROTE ST ANT. an appellation firſt given in Ger- ROVERB, Proverbium, is defined, by Camden, a 
many to thoſe who adhered to Luther's doctrine, as, in|conciſe, witty, and wiſe ſpeech, grounded on long expe- 
1529, they proteſted againſt a decree of the emperor] rience, and containing, for the moſt part, ſome uſeful 
Charles V. and the diet of 1 rg and appealed to a] caveat, as, a carrion kite will never be a good hawk, &e. 
general council. It has ſince been applied to the Cal-} PROVIDENCE, Providentia, the direction of the 
viniſts, and all denominations of the reformed churches. | ſeveral parts of the univerſe by a ſuperior intelligent Being. 
PROTEST ATION, a ſolemn declaration made by | According to the celebrated Boëthius, providence is 
ſome judiciary act againſt an oppreſſion, injuſtice, or] but another name for divine wiſdom itſelf, which ſtands 
againſt the legality of a ſentence, &c. importing, that] at the helm of all things, and by which all things are 
the party is determined to « mo it at the proper time. | regulated. GIS 
According to juſtice Walt „it is a ſafe-guard to the] The Helvetick confeſſion, concerning divine provi- 
party that makes it, from being concluded by the act he | dence, thus ſpeaks ;- . Every thing whatever is deſtined 
is about to do; ſo that iſſue cannot be joined upon it. [of God to ſome certain end, or purpoſe. He it is, who 
PROTHONOTARY, Protonotary, Prothonatarius, | hath ordained, both its commencement, and the means 
properly denotes firſt notar. | by which the end ſhall be attained. The Heathens, 
With us, prothgnotary denotes an officer in the courts | indeed, attributed things to blind fortune, and to pre- 
of King's-bench and Common-pleas : of which the for- carious chance: but St. James directs us to ſay, If the 
mer has one, and the latter three. Lord will, we will do this or that.” So ſpeaks St. Auſtin; 
PRoTHONOTARY of the King's-bench, records all|** All things whatever, even thoſe things not excepted, 
actions civil ſued in that court, as the clerk of the crown- | which, to us vain mortals, ſeem to come to paſs raſhly 
office doth all criminal cauſes. 8 and without deſign; do, in reality, accompliſh nothing 1 
PROTHONOTARIES of the Common-pleas, enter and] but the command of God: for at his command it is, 1 
inroll all declarations, pleadings, aſſi zes, judgments, and | that they come to paſs at all.“ | nt 1 
actions; they alſo make out all judicial writs, as the] The Epicureans deny any divine providence, as think- Wo 
venire facias, after iſſue joined; habeas corpus for bring- | ing it inconſiſtent with the repoſe of the divine nature to 
ing in of the jury; kinga, jurator; writs of execu- | meddle with human affairs. 15 . 
tion and ſeizin, of ſuperſedeas, privilege, &c. and they] Others deny the exiſtence of a providence from the 
inroll all recognizances acknowledged in that court, all] ſeemingly unjuſt diſtribution of good and evil, which 
common recoveries; make exemplifications of records, &c. | appear to fall indiſeriminately on the juſt and the unjuſt. 
PROTHYRIS, in the ancient architecture, ſome-| Simplicius thus argues for a providence : if God do 
times denotes a corner of a wall, called anco, and ſome- not look to the affairs of the world, it is either becauſe. 
times a croſs beam or thwart rafter. Mn uſes it for] he cannot or will not: but the firſt is abſurd, ſince to 
a particular ſort of key of an arch; which, in his Ionick | govern cannot be difficult, where to create was eaſy ; the 
order, confiſts of a roll of water-leayves, between two] latter is both abſurd and blaſphemous. Do 
reglets and two fillets, crowned with a Dorick cymatium, [ PROVINCE, Provincia, among the Romans, was a 
and reſembling a modillon. country conquered by them, without the bounds of Italy, 
PROTHYRUM, a porch at the outer door of a] governed by a lieutenant, and having peculiar privileges. 
houſe, or a portal. 1 | PROVINCE is now chiefly applied to a diviſion of a 
PROTO-MARTYR, the firſt martyr who ſuffered | kingdom, ſtate, &c. compriſing ſeveral cities, towns, 
death, or even underwent cruel tortures, in teſtimony of | &c. all under the ſame government, and uſually diſtin- 
the truth. | |  ]gviſhed by the extent either of the civil or eccleſiaſtical 
 PROTOPLAST, Protoplaſtus, denotes Adam, who Juriſdiction. 
was the tirſt perſon formed, as the original of the word | The church diſtinguiſhes its provinces by archbiſhop» 
F | ricks; in which ſenſe, England is divided into two pro- 
PROTOTYPE, the original or model whereby a] vinces, Canterbury and York. 
ing is formed, I Tha united provinces are the ſeven northern provinces 5 
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FROTRACTING, PROTRACT ION, in ſurveying, | of the Low Countries, who, revolting from the Spaniſh 7M 

is the plotting or laying down the dimenſions taken in] dominion, made a perpetual alliance, offenſive and de- 13 

the field, by means of a protractor, &c. fenſive, at Utrecht, anno 1579. | 1 
PROTRACTING Pin, an appendage of a mathematical] PROVINCIAL, Provincalis, ſomething relating to 1 


S 
& "Ip 


inſtrument, which is a fine needle fitted into a handle, | a province. | | : 
uſed to prick off degrees and minutes from the limb of | It alſo denotes, in Romiſh countries, a perſon who 


the protractor. a . Ihas the direction of the ſeveral convents of a province. ; . 
PROTRACTOR, in ſurgery, an inſtrument to draw PROVINE, a branch of a vine laid in the ground to 7 
dut any thing from a wound or ulcer, like a forceps. take root and propagate. 2 1 
N ROTRACTOR, an inſtrument uſed in ſurveying,, PRO VISO, in law, a condition inſerted in a deed, — 
hereby the angles, taken in the field with a theodolite, upon the obſervance whereof the validity of the deed | 
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areumferentor, &c. are laid down on paper. | { depends. | | 
| This protractor conſiſts of a ſemi- circular limb BAG ROVOCATIVE, in phyſick, a medicine which is 
— LXVIII. fg. 11.) of braſs, filver, horn, or the forged to ſtrengthen nature, and incite to venery. 
Þ *, divided into 180?, and ſubtended by a diameter] PROVOST, Prepog/tus, an officer, whereof there are 
al i in the middle whereof is a little notch or Up 0, | divers kinds, civil, military, &c. 2 
Few the centre of the protractor. On the limb of the PrxovosrT of a city or town, is the chief municipal 
* raCtor are, ſometimes, alſo placed numbers, denoting | magiſtrate in ſeveral trading cities, particularly Edin- 
work at the centres of regular polygons ; thus, | burgh, Paris, &c. being much the ſame with mayor in 
he the number 5, denoting the fide of a pentagon, | other places. Re dear 

Uj 72, the angle at the centre of a.pentagon. He preſides in city-courts, and, together with the 
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of 1 of the PRoTRACTOR. - 1. To lay down an angle] baillies, who are his deputies, he determines in all dif- 
„ given quantity, or number of degrees. Suppoſe, ferences that ariſe among the citizens. 


Ra Lan angle of 50 with the line A c B, required on | The provoſt of Edinburgh, as well as of the other 
ex mt o. Lay the centre of the protractor on the | conſiderable towns in Scotland, has the title of lord; 


point, and tlie diameter of the protractor on the and the former calls yearly conventions of the roya 
N N againk the given degree 50, | oro hs to Edinburgh by his miſſives. 8 
1 | MEET 8 | 
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PRU 


Provosr Marſhal of an Army, is an officer appointed 


N - 


larger: if theſe fine branches ſhoot a little below ths 


to ſeize and ſecure deſerters, and all other criminals. He| extremity, it is but ſhortening their ſtem. - On the con 


is to hinder ſoldiers from pillaging, to indict offenders, 
and ſee the ſentence paſſed on them executed. He alſo 
regulates the weights and meaſures, and the price of pro- 
viſions, &c. in the army. For the diſcharge of his office, 
he has a lieutenant, a clerk, and a troop of marſhal- men 
on horſeback, as alſo an executioner. | 

There is alſo a provoſt marſhal in the navy, who hath 
charge over priſoners, &c. | 
P oO OST of the Mint, a particular judge inſtituted 
for the apprehending and proſecuting of falſe coiners. 

ProvosT, or Provet, in the king's ſtables ; his office 
is to attend at court, and hold the king's ſtirrup when 
he mounts his horſe, &c. 
this kind, each of whom attends his turn monthly. 

PROW, Prora, in navigation, denotes the head or 
fore-part of a ſhip, particularly in a galley, being that 
which is oppoſite to the poop or ſtern, In the middle 
of the prow 1s the beak that cuts the water, on the top 
of which is commonly ſome figure or hieroglyphick. The 
prow is lower than the poop, and contains fewer decks. 


There are four provoſts off branch, and the latter uſed as fruit-branches. 


trary, if the branches be moſt of them ill ones two 
leaſt are to be preſerved and pruned in the fame man a 
as the two fine ones. Good weak branches are wh 
preſerved for fruit, only cutting them a little at th 
extremity, If the tree . produced five, ſix, or a 
branches, it is ſufficient to preſerve three or four F 
the beſt, | #8 s 
| If a tree having put out two fine wood branches and 
jone or two ſmall ones, for. fruit the firſt year, the 
tap have altered its courſe in the ſecond year, ſo that 
the ſmall branches become wood, and the large fruit- 
branches, the former muſt be quite cut off to the mother. 
If 
from the firſt year's pruning, have produced four 80 
&c. branches, theſe ſuperfluous branches may be Ik 
long; but thoſe eſſential to the beauty of the tree mu? 
be all pruned a little longer than thoſe of the preceding 
year, about two or three eyes, or a good foot. In 
theſe vigorous trees, ſome branches, cut ſtump-wiſc 
are to be left on, and even ſome thick ones, though ry 


PROXIMITY, Proximitas, denotes the relation off falſe wood, eſpecially where there are any neceſſary to 


nearneſs, either in reſpect of place, blood, or alliance. 
PROXY, Procurator, a perſon who officiates as a 
deputy in the room of another. „ 
Proxy, Procuraey, among civilians, alſo denotes a 
commiſſion given to a proctor by a client, to manage a 
cauſe in his behalf. | 5 
PRUINA, in phyſiology, hoar-froſt, which is a con- 
cretion of the dew made hy the violence of the cold. 
PRUNELLA, in phyſick, is ſometimes applied to the 
dryneſs of the tongue and throat, eſpecially in acute fevers, 
with a ſcurf covering the tongue, ſometimes whitiſh, and 
ſometimes blackiſh. It ſometimes denotes the quinſy, 
and ſometimes the aphthæ. | 

PRUNELLX Sal, in pharmacy, a preparation of puri- 
fied falt-petre, called alſo lapis prunellæ, and cryſtal 
mineral. It is done by throwing the 3oth part of its 
weight of flour of brimſtone upon the ſalt-petre, when 
melted in a crucible over the fire, whereby ſome of the 
more volatile parts of the ſalt- petre are abſorbed. 

It is given to cool and provoke urine in fevers and 
quinſies; though ſome think that ſalt-petre purified three 
or four times, would be a better medicine. | 

PRUNES, Pruna, plumbs dried and baked in an 
oven, or in the ſun. The prunes chiefly uſed among us 
are black and large, brought from France, eſpecially 
Bourdeaux. The juice is eſteemed laxative. | 

PRUNIFEROUS Trees or Shrubs, are thoſe which 
bear pretty large and ſoft plumbs, with a ſtone in the 
middle. 5 | | 

PRUNING, in gardening, the operation of cutting 
off the ſuperfluous branches of trees, either to diſpoſe 
them to bear better, to grow higher, orappear more regular. 

Pruning is an annual operation, which is uſually 
made floping, ſometimes ſtump-wiſe. Its beſt ſeaſon 
is about the end of February, though it may be begun 
as ſoon as the leaves are off in November, and conti- 
nued till freſh leaves come on in April. 


the form of the tree, to employ the excels of ſap, and 
prevent its doing miſchief. And it may be neceſſary 
tor the ſame end, to preſerve many long, good, weak 
branches, when placed ſo as to occaſion no confuſion, 
and even on the thick branches, a good number of out- 
lets for the ſap to range in. Let it be a general rule to 
{pare the lower branches, and cut off the higher, rather 
than the contrary. | 
Ina tree that has been planted three years, and pruned 
twice, if it be vigorous, as many old branches as poſ- 
{ible are to be preſerved, eſpecially for fruit: if it be 
weak, it muſt be eaſed of the burden of old branches. 
It muſt likewiſe be cut ſhort, to make it ſhoot out new 
ones ; and if it cannot do this with vigour, let it be 
pulled up, and a new one, with freſh earth, planted in 
its place. 12 | 
General Rules for PRUNING Fruit-trees. 1. The more 
the branches ſhoot horizontally, the better diſpoſed the 
tree 1s to bear fruit; and the contrary. 

Hence, the middle of a tree is to be kept from wood 
or thick branches; for there is no danger but the place 


will be ſoon filled with more fruitful wood. 


In dwarfs prune all open, leaving none but horizontal 
branches: and in wall-trees, if you do but furniſh your 
walls with horizontal branches, nature will provide for 
the middle. Chuſe, therefore, ſuch ſhoots as are not 
vigorous to furniſh bearing branches. 

2. Take care the tree be not left over full of wood, 


{not even of bearing branches. 


3- All ſtrong branches are to be left longer on the 
ſame tree than weak ones ; conſequently, the branches 
of a ſickly tree muſt be pruned ſhorter, and fewer in 
number, than thoſe of a ſtrong tree. _ 

4. All branches, ſhooting dire&ly forward from trees 
that grow againſt a wall, are to be pruned cloſe to the 
branch whence they ſpring, &c. | © 
5. When a branch well placed either againſt a wall, 


The weaker and more languiſhing a tree is, the ſooner [or in a dwarf, has ſhot ſome falſe wood, prune it 3 
id ought to be pruned; and the more vigorous, the longer within the thickneſs of a crown- piece, or ſlopingly ; 


may pruning be deferred. | | 
A tree planted the year before, if it have only ſhot one 


though this is beſt pinched off in the beginning of ſummer. 


6. Cut off all branches ariſing from hard knobs, where · 


fine branch from the middle of the ſtem, it muſt be cut [on pear- ſtalks grew; or from ſhort ſtraight branches like 


to that branch, and the branch ſhortened to four orf ſpurs. 


five eyes. 


7. If a tree have produced branches of a moderate 


If the tree produce two fine branches well placed, vigour, and afterwards puts forth ſtrong ones, 3 _ 
with weak ones among them, all required is to ſhorten] though of falſe wood; the latter may be uſed as 55 . 
them equally to the compais of five or fix inches in] dation of the figure, and the other kept a time 10 1 
length, in ſuch manner that the two laſt eyes of the ing fruit. | 3 


extremes of the branches, thus ſhortened, look on the 


8. When an old tree ſhoots ſtronger branches towards 


| Hoe tit 
right and left, that they may bring forth at leaſt two|the bottom than the top, and the top is in ill caſe, - . 


new ones. 


than the other, or both on one fide, only one is to be top be vigorous, cut o 


preſerved; the other to be cut off ſo cloſe, as that it 


may never produce thick ones in the ſame place. If af bearers; in weak trees, the ſtronger yy” 
tree have three or four branches, all in the extremity, or in the latter, prune off the feeble and ſmall. 


a little beneath, they muſt be all pruned ; and if they be | 


If one of the two branches be much lower |off, and form a new gure from the lower ones. 


the lower ones, unleſs _ pou 1 


therefore, 


10. The pruning of vigorous peach- trecs 


. | know 
equally thick, they are to be uſed alike : if ſome be] ferred till they are ready to bloſſom, the better to 


ſmaller than the reſt, they muſt only be 


pruned with a|which are likely to bear fruit. | 


form them 


proſpe& of getting a fingle branch each, namely, on 


that fide which ſhall be found empty; and ſo in 1422 the ſame year in which the branch 1 7 gro 


11. The buds of all ſtone- fruit frequently ol 
is 


Aa. 
— 


* 


formed ; the ſame holds of pears and apples; though | here treated of. And they ate the moſt noble and ele- 
js needs 2 —_ Lay three = before gh vated ſubjects iti themſelves, and beſides they are the 
it 1 F i | | | 


rfection. moſt intereſting to every believer. Every part of then 
latter come 40 Pe in 2 > to be is full of wonder and miracle, which deſerve his greater 
12. a TE e e 200. dtnetan Ne attention and eſteem, becauſe. each of them was done 
pu. f ü h | er ſhoots on] for his ſalvation. And the author, who undertook to 
1 3 e eg 1 514 r. of the e ones| write upon theſe ſubjects, has not fallen below their 
one hide t off clole to the body, or ſome of them| dignity ; -he has recommended them to us by all the 
3 __ | | © | graces of language, and the ſublimity of ſentiment. His 
r duce a fine branch be- poetry is worthy of himſelf, and riſes up to the merits 
14. It & erg lane e ferry, rene "ur ha branch. * 5 adorable Perſon whom it celebrates: for it came 
neath 17 ado} S Fruit-branches being off from heaven. The Pſalms were not the compoſition of 
* ne d periſhing the firſt year wherein king David, or the flights of his poetical imagination; 
ſhort ee e 55 15 N Gs off unleſs they put] he was only the ſcribe, who copied them from the dic- 
mah © 1 bloſſoms the ſucceeding year. In the] tates of the all-wiſe Spirit: they are indeed the inſpi- 
nn about the middle of May, where the] ration of the Almighty, whoſe the matter is, and from 
ſecond P rg to be like to obſtruct each other, ſome| whom the words themſelves proceeded. And if any 
fruit is To 4 ir branches are to be taken off, as alſo] perſons doubt of it, let them take any one deſcription 
E pare pr per 4 55 5 of nature out of the Pſalms, and compare it with what 
„ "Par ; tr Timber-trees, For large trees] the beſt heathen authors have ſaid upon the ſame ſubject, 
8 1 _ them at all ; yet if there be an] and they will ſee reaſon enough to be abaſhed and con- 
8 wn N id taking off lar e boughs as much | founded at the abject poverty of the human genius, when 
1 ”m 1 + | If * 3 ſmall, cut it] put into competition with the infinite perfection of the 
we neg lot i and ſloping. 2. If the branches wir inſpired volume.“ Practical Comment on the 107th Eſalm, 
„ rer men + the " PSKLMODY, the art or act of ſinging pſalms. 
aok l p d . 
a . = 1 fem : Ba If the tree grow] PSALTERY, a muſical inſtrument, much in uſe 
. d mult be li htened, and that by thin-| among the ancient Hebrews, who called it nebel, or nabal. 
"= rt wage "ng 85 pick of the main Fei pe or PSIDIUM, the guava, in botany, a genus of plants, 
ning the boug 10 3 them ſpring, rub off the buds, | whoſe flower conſiſts of five ovate, concave patent petals, 
5 : Seer te the ſide-ſhoots : 5. If the ſide-boughs] inſerted in a campanulated cup; the filaments are nu- 
335 b abl to ſuſtain itſelf, give] merous, ſhorter than the petals, and topped with ſmall 
mo * _ reg n wc tuning after * antherz ; the fruit is a very large oval berry, crowned 
the boughs that pu lof; bes + | with the cup, and contains one cell, which includes a 
CORUS AN BLUE poi painters, &c. is prepared | great number of ſmall ſeeds. e 
TOY ſolution of green vitriol and alum with] This genus grows in both Indies, the fruit of which 
by previp 1 = 5 e e falt that has been] is much eaten by the inhabitants of thoſe parts: it is 
, e eee be ga. Commonly about three parts] very aſtringent, and nearly of the ſame quality with the 
Gicined WICK n 3 Icined ſo l omegranate, ſo ſhould be avoided by thoſe perſons who 
of alkali and two. of dried oben are = _ 0 ong oy Ou een cm 
as any flame appears, then thrown into boiling water, aD f ; = iſcles, diſ- 
and the ſtrained decoction poured into a hot mixture of : P Sar ag epa. Wa _— jo low mpg ee 
ſolutions of four parts alum, and one or leſs of e 8 MEE — A © the mes be Es thigh, 
1 2 —_— 5 — ee er bad writes from the firſt, ſecond, third, and fourth ver- 
, e N 5 . t wy wr Pg reen The matter being tebræ of the loins. The pſoas parvus is one of the flexor 
wall Greed ha I BY with a quantity of hard | muſcles of the loins, which ariſes by a ſlender 9 
p 3 3 f it is joined to the illium; an 
e e . 
e har = my 0 Ch loins ; it is often wanting, and when found, its office is 
PSALM, a divine ſong or hymn ; but chiefly appro- | to _ 8 Fu 3 the oſſa innominata, 
priated * the 1 50 pſalms of David, a canonical book of —_—_— e Th . 1 1 
the Old Teſtament, | : i F 3 | 1 
The divine authority of this book of Pſalms is ſo] the 2 of coldneſs 5 1 0 * road 1 8 uſually UW 
mch i , ONS RIREIINING, 3 9 mw SYLLIUM, flea-wort in botany, is com rehended DS 
ee ,,, 66 Th ana Bod gh a jg . 
e if OY ba ow A 9 ee = The ſeeds of pſyllium are recommended in the dyſen- ug { 
vens of «prin 25 3:38 of de 
G % 1 g O 5 7 he 
W en Dy. RON ol. hg _—_ f - the | couriers as brought tidings of a declaration of war, loſs | 
them were compoſed by David, as is STOR Om e f a batt! miſhap befallen the Roman army. ' 
title of them, and from the expreſs teſtimony of theo : TERVG VOM in — — in-en-rw 5 
15 — B I] 12 8 dirt alled unguis, or pannus, a nail or web. | 
fey were all written & $a eee 2 , In Celfus it bci a diſorder in the fingers, or whit= ö 
e 8 „ _ m_ wo 17 loe, when ſeated at the root of the nail. 1 
is. mad 1 Aae et l the e ee ot e ee in ana: 10 
written in 2 „„ they now lie, but they | tomy, the Prerygoid or wing-like proceſſes oo the os ſphe- 8 0 
5 put into this order either by Ezra, as the Hebrew — 22 a. 4 5 Ip 3 
Ne. it 8 33 8 muſcle of the jaw, ariſing from the internal part of the by 
i n : 7 i . | "het 
FCC 
ner, 3 cp e OR FO; III. cle of the jaw, ariſing from the external part of the ſame | 
X ne thus writes? fury of divine know- | proceſs, that pulls the lower jaw forwards, and makes it 
ledge I _ 0 3 : MeQion of ſacred hymns, | ſhoot beyond the upper. | 
><. It contains a complete colle ; f = 
-— were compoſed in praiſe w e 1 ay ' 1 e, RALLY US MuscuLvs, in ana 
. 10: miraculous birth—whoſe life and actions —ſuffer- tomy, a 
bs. and death reſurrection and aſcenfion—and iow EY LE e LNGALYS Mvusc ULUS, b. 
denn mech! ont on the throne ef glory n TTG TAPE us, in anatomy, is 4 
dend f but. of all Eade-ean eng 5 f the uvula, of which there are ſeveral. 
to the.end of the world, againſt its enemies—and then | muſcle o AN. 955 a, or Ptiſſans, in medicine, is a cool- 
putting it in poſſeſſion of eternal glory—are the ſubjects PTIS Ftiſana, FR oY ing 
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ing pagion, commonly made of barley decorticated, boiled 
in water, and ſweetened with liquorice, &c. | 


7 
. 
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* 
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[ 7 . 

7 
- 8 5 


as fed in the point E, to the immoveable firing HE. 


and the power acting at D is equal to P; and the weipht 


Sometimes there are added laxative herbs, as ſena, &c. W is ſuſtained from the centre C of the pulley ; but 


PTOLEMAICK SysTEM, or hypotheſis, that ſyſ- 


tem wherein the earth is ſuppoſed to be at reſt in the 
centre, and the heavens to revolve round it from eaſt to. 


weſt, carrying with them the ſun, planets, and fixed ſtars 
in their reſpective ſpheres. 


This hypotheſis took its name from Ptolemy, the great 


Alexandrian aſtronomer, as illuſtrated by him; it had 
been held before by Ariſtotle, Hipparchus, &c. See 
SYSTEM. 


of blocks, let their number of pullies and ſheevers be 


[P: W:: CE: DE; therefore, ſince DERg 2 CE. ;.. 
Wrap, or P=2W. ; % Rt 
From what has been ſaid, we may deduce the follow. 
ing rule, to know the advantage to be gained by a pair 


what they will, viz. as 1 is to the number of ropes, or 
of the parts of the-rope, applied to the lower pullies, ſo 

is the weight to the power. 13 3 
Thus, it is evident, that in (fig. 5.) one pound ſuſtains 


PTYALISM, Prtyalifmus, in phyſick, a frequent and only a weight of one pound; in (Iz. 6.) one Pound 


copious diſcharge of ſaliva. 
generally denotes a ſalivation excited by mercury. 


procreation, or begetting childret1. 1 
Boys arrive at puberty at 14 years of age, and girls at 
12: 18 years of age is accounted full puberty. . 
PUBES, among anatomiſts, &c. denotes the middle 
part of the hypogaſtrick region of the abdomen, lyitig be- 
tween the two inguina, or groins. See ABHOMEN. 


who farmed the taxes and publick revenues. | 
_ PUBLICATION, Publicatio, the act of making a 


thing known to the world ; the ſame with promulgation. | 


PUCELLAGE, Pucellagium, or Puellagium, denotes 
the ſtate of virginity. See VIRGINITY. ED. 

PUCERON, Podura, in zoology, a genus of wing- 
leſs inſects, with fewer than ſix pair of legs. The body 
is ſhort and roundiſh; the tail is crooked and forked; 
the legs are three pair, and ſerve only for walking; and 
the eyes are two, but each compoſed of eight leſſer ones. 

PUDDINGS, in a ſhip, are ropes nailed to the arms 


three or four due diſtances inwards one from another, in 
order to keep the robbins from galling or wearing aſunder 
upon the yards, when the top- ſail ſheets are haled home. 

They call alſo thoſe ropes which are wound round the 
rings of anchors, to ſave the clinch of the cable from 
being galled with the iron, by this name; ſo that when 
the ring is ſo ſerved, it is called the pudding of the anchor. 

PUDENDA, the parts of generation in both ſexes. 
See GENERATION. 

PUGIL, Pugillus, in phyſick, &c. ſuch a quantity of 
flowers, ſeeds, or the like, as may be taken up between 
the thumb and two fore-fingers. It is eſteemed to be the 
eighth part of the manipule or handful. 

PUISNE, orPuny, in law, one younger born. Tt 
is not only applied to the ſecond, third, fourth, &c. child, 
with regard to the firſt-born ; but to the third with re- 
gard to the ſecond, &c. The laſt of all is called cadet. 
It is alſo applied to a judge, or counſellor, who is in 
ſome reſpect inferior to another. e 

PULLEY, Trochlea, in mechanicks, one of the me- 
chanical powers, called by ſeamen a tackle. See TACKLE 
and Po WER. 


When a little wheel, commonly called a ſheave, or| 


ſheever, is ſo fixed in a box or block, as to be moveable 


round a centre-pin paſſing through it, ſuch an inſtru- 
ment is called a pulley. (See plate LXVII. fig. 1.) 
And ſometimes, though improperly, a box or block with | 
ſeveral ſheevers in it, is alſo called a pulley, as that repre- | 


Among the moderns, it] ſuſtains a weight of o pounds; in (fy. 9. 
_ [five pounds; and in (fg. 10.) one pound raiſes four and 
PUBERTY, the age wherein a perſon is capable of | fix pounds. | 
above rule is only N where the lower pullies riſe 


1 


2 weight of 


However, it ought to be obſerved, that the 


altogether in one block, along with the weight; for 


| when they act upon one another, and the weight is only 


faſtened to the lowermoſt, the force of the power is 
doubled by each pulley : thus, in (fg. 11.) a power equal 


| to one pound will ſuſtain 16 pounds, by means of four 
PUBLICAN, Publicanus, among the Romans, one 
Again, in the combination of pullies (repreſented in 


pullies; becauſe 14242 4 2 T 22 16. 


fig. 7.) if the power at A be 1, that at B is 3, and at 
D, 27. And with the combination (fg. 8.) which con- 
fiſts of 20 ſneevers, five on each pin, one man may raiſe 


a ton weight. 


The force of the pullies may alſo be eaſily ſhewn by 
comparing the velocities of the power and weight; for 
it is evident, if the weight W (/. 6.) be raiſed one 
inch, each ſtring HE, DB, will be ſhortened one inch, 


and conſequently the ftring AP, will be lengthened two 


inches; and ſo P will pats through twice the ſpace that 
W does, in the ſame time: conſequently the tackle of 
pullies, in the form of (fig. 9.) will increaſe the power 
five times; and that of (jig. 10. and 11.) will increaſe it 
ſix times. 

In the difpoſition of pullies according to (ug. 12.) it is 
plain, fince each pulley has a fixed rope, it muſt be con- 
{idered as a lever of the ſeeond ſort, and ſo will double 
the power of the foregoing pulley ; and o four pullies 
will increaſe the power 16 times. | 

Though the laſt-mentioned form be of the greateſt 
force from the ſame number of pullies, yet, if we con- 
ſider the fimplicity, force, and eonveniency of the tackle 
of pullies altogether, none is ſuperior to that where the 
uppermoſt pulley is fixed, and each has a rope annexed 
to the weight. 9 | 
PULMONARTA, lung-wort, in botany, a genus of 
plants, whoſe flower is monopetalous and funnel-ſhaped. 
The common ſpotted lung-wort grows naturally in 
woods and ſhady places in Italy and Germany, and 1s 
cultivated with us for medicinal uſe : it has a glutinous 
juice which helps it to conſolidate and heal ulcerations 
and erofions which proceed from acrimony ; It is com- 
mended in eoughs and conſumptions, ſpitting of blood, 
and the like diſorders of the lungs. 
PULMONARY VEssELs, in anatomy, are arteries 
and veins which earry the blood from the heart to the 
lungs, and back again from the lungs to the heart. 
PULMONARY Conſumption. See CONSUMPTION- 
PULP, in pharmacy, the fleſhy and ſucculent part 
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ſented (/g. 2.) The firſt of theſe is, by workmen, called 
a ſnatch-block. 

A rope going round one or more pullies, in order to 
raiſe a weight, 1s called the running-rope; and when a 
block and its ſheevers is ſo fixed, that whilſt it remains 
immoveable, another block and ſheevers rifes, with a 
e hanging at it, ſuch a machine is called a pair of 

locks. 

If AD B E (Fg. 3.) be a pulley, upon which hang 
the weights P, W; then, ſince the neareſt diſtances of 
the ſtrings AP, and B W, from the centre of motion C, 
are AC and BC, the pulley will be reduced to the lever 
or balance, A B, with reſuect to its power; and from 
thence it appears, that ſince AC BC, we ſhall always 
have P W, for an equilibrium; and, therefore, no ad- 
vantage in raiſing a weight, &c. ean be had from a ſingle 

ulley. | | 
J "A combination of two pullies, A B, and DFE G, 


of fruits, extracted by infuſion or boiling, and paſſed 
through a ſieve. VVV 

| PULPIT, Pulpitum, an elevated place in à church, 
whence ſermons are delivered: the French give the 
ſame name to a reading - deſk. : ' 

| PULSATILLA, the paſque-flower, in botany. The 
pulſatilla is cultivated in gardens for the ſake of the 
flower; and is propagated by ſowing the feeds in Joy 
It is faid to be vulnerary; and the powder of the drie. 
leaves and flowers is a erſul ſternutatory, but 3 
leaves a burning heat behind it that reaches as far as Fog 
brain ; for this reaſon it is accounted good 1n ſleepy d 
orders. This genus is comprehended among the ane 
monies by Linnæus. 3 
PULSE, Pulſus, in the animal ceconomy, denore 
the beating or throbbing of the heart and arteries. * 
HEART and ARTERY. b : 

No doctrine has been involved in more difficulties than 


that of pulſes; ſince, in giving a phyſiological account of 


(fig. 4.) the power is doubled; for the pulley DFE G 


. 3 


18 reducible to the lever E D, which muſt be conſidered 2 phyficians have eſpouſed quite epfoſite fentmen. 
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Plate IVI 
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FRM. - | PUM þ 
*hilſt ſome doubt whether the pulſe is owing to the ſyſ- | much lighter than any other body that comes under the 10 
tole or diaſtole; as alſo, whether the motion of the heart] claſs of ſtones. It is found in maſſes of different ſizes, Wor 
and arteries is one and the ſame, for a moment of time. | and of a perfectly irregular ſhape, from the bigneſs of a 
See SYSTOLE and D1ASTOLE. | pigeon's egg to that of a buſhel. We have it from many WET 
' PuLsE is alfo uſed for the ſtroke with which any me- | parts of the world, but particularly from about the burn- 1 
dium is affected by the motion of light, ſound, &c.| ing mountains, Etna, Veſuvius, and Hecla, by whoſe | "FR 
through it. See Mrpiuvm, LicnrT, &c. | eruptions it is thrown up in vaſt abundance ; and being " 
Sir Iſaac Newton demonſtrates, that the velocity of by its lightneſs ſupported in the air, is carried into {cas "2808 
the pulſes is an elaſtick fluid medium (whoſe elaſticity 1s] at ſome diſtance by the winds, and thence to diſtant Hh 10 
roportionable to its denſity) are in a ratio compounded| ſhores. The great uſe of pumice, among the antients, LOR 
of half the ratio of the elaſtick force directly, and halt} ſeems to have been as a dentifirce, and at preſent it is re- "6008 
the ratio of the denſity inverſely ; ſo that in a medium} tained in the ſhops on the ſame account, 1 
whoſe elaſticity is equal to its denſity, all pulſes will be PUM MEL. See PoMMEL. 11 
equally ſwift, 7 1 PUMP, Antlia, in hydraulicks, a machine formed on 11 
pubs E, Legumen, in botany, a term applied to allſ the model of a ſyringe, for raiſing water. See SYRINGE. 1 
thoſe grains or ſeeds which are gathered with the hand, | The theory of pump-work depends, 1n a great mea- 1 
in contradiſtinction to corn, &c. which are reaped, or] ſure, upon the properties of the inverted ſyphon : thus, Hl 
mowed : or it is the ſeed of the leguminous kind off let ABCDEFG (plate LXVIII. fig. 5.) repreſent an We 
lants, as beans, vetches, &c. but is by ſome uſed for] inverted ſyphon, AB CD a column of air, and DG EM 
artichokes, aſparagus, &c. | the lower part of the pipe of a pump, immerſed in the REY 
PULSION, the act of driving or impelling a thing | water of the well H. Let P be the piſton of the pump +0 
. forwards. | | ſat E in its loweſt ſituation, and at F in its higheſt. 1 
- PULVERIZATION, Pulverizatio, the art of pul- Now, as both theſe parts communicate with the water, 8 ; 
; verizing, or reducing a dry body into fine powder; | one by preſſing on it, the other by opening into it, they Wo: 
: which is performed in friable bodies, by pounding or] may be looked upon as communicating with one another. 1 
; beating them in a mortar, &c. but to pulverize malle“ Wherefore, ABCD (the column of air) would by 1 
2 able ones, other methods muſt be taken. To pulverize| its weight or preſſure force up a column of water into * a 
1 lead, or tin, the method is this: rub a round wooden] the pipe D G to the height of thirty-two feet, were the 1 
I box all over the inſide with chalk ; pour a little of the] air exhauſted from the ſaid pipe, and continued to that 11 
I melted metal nimbly into the box; when, ſhutting the] height; ſince the weight of a column of air is equal to ff 
3 lid, and ſhaking the box briſkly, the metal will be re-| that of ſuch a column of water of the fame baſe. If, be 
IF duced to a powder. See GRANULATION. therefore, the piſton P be thus thruſt down to E, meet- N 
Y PULVINATED, in the ancient architecture, a term | ing the water there, and from thence it be raiſed to F 1 
FI applied to a frize which ſwells or bulges out in the] with an uniform motion, the water will riſe from E to 1 
Z manner of a pillow. _ | | follow the piſton with a variable motion. 1 
9 PULVIS, a powder. . If in lifting up the piſton, the velocity of the water 1 
Z The operation of reducing medicines into powder is fo| be leſs than that of the piſton, it will not be able to 1 
Y very fimple in itſelf, that it requires no other {kill than] follow it; but will leave a ſpace between them, which i | 
Y having thoſe things which come under its management] will increaſe more and more as the velocity of the water 1 | 
E ſufficiently dry, in order to be ſo divided. In judging | becomes leſs than that of the piſton. The conſequence 1 
BZ of the fitneſs of materials for this treatment, only theſe] of this will be, that a part of the ſtroke of the piſton will 1 W 
RJ two points neceſſarily require our conſideration. The] be loſt ; and not only that, but the piſton, when the Th 
1 firſt is, whether the things themſelves are thus reducible] water leaves it, will riſe very hard, as having a weight "7 
1 without any previous management that may hurt their] of water upon it, and the air of greater denſity above 1 | 
YH medical virtues ? and next, whether their virtues are] than below; whence the equilibrium, which ought to + bk! 
; I conveniently preſerved in this form when reduced to it? be in pumps, is deſtroyed, and the balance againſt the 1 
1 Under the firſt of theſe it naturally occurs, that viſcid and] workman. | . 4 
1 oily ſubſtances cannot be thus managed without firſt re- Now as this can happen even where the diameter of i 
LL ducing them to ſome brittleneſs, which cannot be done] the ſucking-pipe is equal to that of the pump-barrel, it 4 
3 without drying; if fuch things, therefore, cannot be] muſt happen much ſooner when the ſucking-pipe is leſs 1 
1 luthciently dried for triture, without exhaling their bet- than the barrel; becauſe the water riſing through a leſs 8 1 
Y ter parts, or deſtroying that particular quality for which | paſſage, will be longer in filling the pump-barrel, and Fd 
7 the fimple is valued in medicine, as it happens with conſequently muſt quit the piſton, and leave the greater | 28 
1 many ſeeds and gums, they are much better in any] void ſpace between. On the contrary, if the leaſt velo- 1 
1 other form than this. The other requiſite in this form, | city of the water, riſing into the pipe, be greater than 1 
3 relating to the preſervation of things reduced into it, | that of the piſton, there will be no void ſpace; and the | 12 i 
K directs not to preſcribe materials therein which are vola-|pump-barrel may be made in proportion as much wider 1 
3 tile, or will any other way change in the open air. The] than the ſucking- pipe, as the velocity of the water is 1 "4 
3 preparations, intentions, &c. of the ſeveral powders] greater than that of the piſton. | 4 1 
3 uſed in medicine, may be ſeen under their ſeveral heads. | Kinds and Structure of Pu Mrs. Pumps are diſtin- | Wl 
3 dee POWDER, 55 guiſhed into ſeveral kinds, according to the different lf it 
I PuLyis Fulminans, among chymiſts, a powder ſo manners of their acting; as the common ſucking-pump | [it 
3 called from its ſmart and loud exploſion, when it begins | forcing-pump, lifting-pump, &c. : 416 
1 to melt after being placed upon an iron plate over a| 1. The ſtructure and action of the common ſucking- wu 
4 gentle fire. It is prepared thus; take three ounces of pump, as it is called, has been ſo far deſcribed in the 
2 purified nitre, and one ounce of brimſtone, and grind| above theory of pumps, that little remains to be ſaid on 
1 them well together in a mortar; then putting a ſmall it. However, it may not be improper to give a figure or | 
4 quantity, as about half a dram, over the fire, in the] two of this kind of pump, in order to ſhew its ſtructure, 1" 
; gs has. mentioned, it will make a great explo- and the contrivances uſed in working it. (Plate LXVIII. | = | 
19 8 philoſophical way of accounting for jg. 6.) repreſents a ſimple ſucking-pump, in which A is 1 
12 t f effect of the pulvis fulminans is, according to Dr.] the ciſtern; A B, the barrel or pipe, ſtanding in the water hn 
9 Au 5 ſuppoſing that the acid ſpirits of the nitre and] EF; GD, the piſton and bucket, with its bucket and | "8 
i -_ eing looſened by the heat, ruſh towards one] valve D; and C, the valve open for the aſcent of the 1 
|| TIAL and towards the falt of tartar, with fo great] water. (Fig. 7.) is a very ſimple and uſeful contrivance h 
eee. by the ſhock at once to turn the whole into] for working two pumps by means of the balance A B, [1268 
PUMIC e . a having large iron balls at each end, placed in equilibre 1 
fome ſolfn in natural hiſtory, a flag or cinder of] on the two ſpindles C, as repreſented in the figure; on 1 
Keduceg I, originally bearing another form, and only] the right and left are two boards, I, nailed to two croſs 1 
ae to this ſtate by the action of the fire, though | pieces faſtened to the axis of the machine. On theſe 1 1 
Took ud 2 by authors among the native ſtones. | two boards, the perſon who 1s to work the pumps, ſtands, 5 We! 
"Oe SP ipongy matter, frequently of an obſcure, | and ſupports himſelf by four poſts, E, D, erected per- „ 
and full of re in many parts, and always very cavernous | pendicularly, and having eroſs - pieces on the top. At FUE 
lot holes; it is hard and harſh to the touch, but] the diſtance of ten inches on each fide of the axis, are bo 
o. II. No. 60. 715 i WER © +, », faſtened” |) 
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faſtened the piſtons M N, which go to the ſuckers. The 


H, and carried to a height proportional to the diameter 


in order to return the balance and prevent its motion 


piece ſhould be well leathered, to fit the barrel very 


E. into the ciſtern F, which may be ſituated at any diſ- 


„„ | ON 


man, by leaning alternately on his right and left foot, 
puts the balance in motion, by which means the pumps 
O, P, are worked, and the water thrown into the pipe 


of the valves, and the action of the balance. It will be 
neceſſary to place on each fide an iron ſpring, as F, G, 


from being too great. (Fig. 8.) is another machine for 
working two pumps, where A repreſents a large weight 
faſtened to the axis, to regulate the motion of the ma- 
chine. On each fide of the axis B, is a piſton which 
goes to the ſuckers of the two pumps C, D. The ma- 
chine is put in motion by the man's treading on the board 
E, and, conſequently, the two pumps deliver water al- 
ternately. All which is ſo plain from the figure, that it 
needs no further deſcription. | 

2. The forcing-pump, of the common ſort, 1s a ma- 
chine thus conſtructed: A B (fg. 9) is the barrel ſtand- 
ing in the well or mine at B; GC is the piſton ; and 


C a ſolid piece without any hole or valve, becauſe no 


This 


water is to paſs through it, as in the other. 


nicely, that in its motion neither air nor water ſhould 
paſs between. At a diſtance below, a valve, with its 
diaphragm, is fixed to the barrel, as at D. Between 
this and the loweſt ſituation of the piſton C, there goes 
off a pipe at H, in which there is fixed a diaphragm and 
valve as at E. Now the piſton, being drawn up from C 
towards A, attenuates the air above D, by which means 
the water ruſhes into the ſpace CD; then, when the 
piſton is forced down, as the water cannot repaſs at C, it is 
forced to aſcend into the pipe at H, and through 1ts valve 


tance above the pump, from whence the water will run 
off by the. ſpout. 

3. The lifting-pump is only a forcing pump of ano- 
ther ſtructure, repreſented in (. 10.) where AB is a 
barrel fixed in the frame KILM; which is alſo fixed 
immoveable, with the lower part in the water to be ex- 
hauſted. GEOQHO is a frame with two ſtrong iron 
rods, moveable through holes in the upper and lower 
parts of the pump I K, and LM; in the bottom of this 
frame is fixed an inverted piſton B D, with its bucket 
and valve upon the top at D. Upon the top of the 
barrel, there goes off a part K H, either fixed to the bar- 
rel or moveable by a ball and ſocket, (as here repreſented 
at F) but in either caſe fo very nice and tight, that no 
water or air can poſſibly get into the barrel, which would 
ſpoil the effect of the pump. In this part, at C, is fixed 
a valve opening upwards, Now when the piſton- frame 
is thruſt down into the water, the piſton D deſcends, and 
the water below will ruſh up through the valve D, and 
get above the pifton ; where, upon the frame's being 
lifted up, the piſton will force the water through the 
valve C up into the ciſtern P, there to run off by the 
ſpout. Note, this fort of pump 1s ſet ſo far in the water, 
that the piſton may play below the ſurface of it. 

Air Pur. See AIR Pump. 

PUN, a play of words, the wit whereof depends upon 
a reſemblance between the ſounds or ſyllables of two 
words, which have different, perhaps contrary meanings. 

Cicero has ſprinkled ſeveral of his works with puns; 
and in his book, where he lays down the rules of oratory, 
quotes abundance of ſayings, which he calls pieces of 
wit, that upon examination, prove perfect puns. 

PUNCH, an inſtrument of iron or ſteel, uſed in ſe- 
veral arts, for the piercing or ſtamping holes in plates of 
metal, &c. being ſo contrived as. not only to perforate, 
but to cut out and take away the piece. 6 

PUNCHEON, Puxcuin, or Puncnion, a little 
block or picce of ſteel, on one end whereof is ſome 
figure, letter, or mark, engraven either in creux or re- 
lievo, impreſſions whereof are taken on metal, or ſome 
other matter, by ſtriking it with a hammer on the end 
not engraved. There are various. kinds of theſe pun- 
cheons uſed in the mechanical arts; ſuch, for inſtance, 
are thoſe of the goldſmiths, cutlers, pewterers, &c. 
 PUNCHEON, is alſo uſed for ſeveral iron-tools of va- 
rious fizes and figures, uſed by the engravers in creux 
on metals. Seal-gravers particularly. uſe a great number 
for the ſeveral pieces of arms, &c. to be engraven, and 


PUR 


|  Punenw0x, is alſo a common name for all thoſe iron 
&c. for the cutting, inciding, or piercing their ſeveral 
matters. | | 
PuUNCHEON, in carpentry, is a piece of timber placed 
upright between two poſts, whoſe bearing is too great 
ſerving, together with them, to ſuſtain ſome Jar : 
weights, | 5 


part of a machine, whereon it turns vertically, as that of 
a Crane, &c. | 
PUNCHEON, is alſo a meaſure for liquids, containin 
an hogſhead and one third, or 84 gallons. : 
PUNCTATED HyytrBoLa, an hyperbola Whoſe 
oval conjugate 1s infinitely ſmall, 1. e. a point. 
PUNCTUATION, in grammar, the art of pointin 
or of dividing a diſcourſe into periods, by points, 85 
preſſing the pauſes to be made in the reading thereof 
See PoinT. | | 
PUNCTUM, in geometry, &c. See Poiyry, 
PuncTuUM SALIENS, in anatomy, the firſt rudi- 
ments of the heart in the formation of the foetus, where 
a throbbing motion is perceived. This is ſaid to be ea- 
ſily obſerved with a microſcope in a brood egg, wherein 
after conception, we ſee a little ſpeck or cloud, in the 
middle whereof is a ſpot that appears to beat or leap a 
confiderable time before the foetus is formed for hatching, 
See FOETUS. | 
PUNCTURE, in ſurgery, any wound made by a 
ſharp-pointed inſtrument. 


article POMEGRANATE. 


{on incurs on the breach or tranſgreſſion of any law. 
 PUNITORY INTERESsT, in the civil law, ſuch 
intereſt of money as is due for the daily payment, 
breach of promiſe, &c. b 
PUPIL, Pupillus, in the civil law, a boy or girl not 
yet arrived at the age of puberty, 1. e. the boy under 14 
years, the girl under 12. 
Pue1L is alfo uſed in univerſities, &c. for a youth 
under the education or diſcipline of any perfon. 
Pueir, Pupilla, in anatomy, a little aperture in the 
middle of the uvea and iris of the eye, through which 
the rays of light paſs to the cryſtalline, in order to be 
painted on the retina, and caule viſion. 
The ſtructure & the uvea and iris, is ſuch as that by 
their aperture the pupil is contractible and dilatible at 
pleaſure, ſo as to accommodate itſelf to objects, and to 
admit more or fewer rays ; as the object, being either 
more vivid and near, or more obſcure and remote, re- 
quires more or leſs light: it being a conſtant law, that the 
more luminous the object is, the ſmaller the pupil; and 
again, the nearer the object, the ſmaller the pupil; and 
vice verſa. This alteration of the pupil is effected by 
certain muſcular fibres on the outſide of the uvea, which 
arrive from the nerves detached hither from the ſelero- 
tica: ſome others attribute the motions of the pupil ta 
the ligamentum ciliare; and others think that both this 
and the fibres of the uvea concur herein. b 
There is a diſeaſe of the eye called a contraction of 
the pupil, wherein there is fuch a total or cloſe con- 
traction of that part, that it will not tran{mit light 
enough to the bottom of the eye, to enable the patient 
to ſee objects diſtinct; ſometimes this diſorder is from 
infancy, and ſometimes it ariſes from an intenſe inflam- 
mation of the eye. The cure of this is extremely diff 
cult; but Mr. Cheſelden has invented a method by 
which he has often proved very ſucceſsful in his attempts 
to relieve it. The method is this: the eye-lids _ 
held open by a ſpeculum oculi, he takes a narrow ns 4 
edged ſcalpel, or needle, almoſt like that uſed in couch“ 
ing for the cataract, and paſſing it through the eee 
as in couching, he afterwards thruſts it forward throug 
the uvea or iris, and in extraCting cuts it open throug 
the iris. See CoUucHiNG. e 
PURCHASE, in law, the buying or . 
lands, &c. with money, by deed or agreement, al 
by deſcent or right of inheritance. 
foodie, in the ſea-language, is the _ 
drawn in; thus when they ſay the capſtan- pure | 
pace, they only mean it draws in the cable 1 4 
0 


many ſtamp the whole ſeal from a ſingle puncheon. 
' 3 2 e X | 


/ . 


PURE, ſomething free from any admixture o 


inſtruments uſed by ſtone-cutters, ſculptors, blackſmitha 


PUNCHEON, is alſo uſed for the arbour, or principal 


PUNICA, the Pamegranate-Tree, in botany. See the 
PUNISHMENT, in law, the penalty which a per- | 
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their libations. 
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or heterogeneous matters : thus we fay pure fire, &c. 
dee FIRE, & c. . 

Pune HYPERBOLA, in conicks, is an hyperbola 
without any, oval, nodes, ſpike, or conjugate point. 

PURFLEW, a term in heraldry, expreſſing ermins, 

ans, or any of the furs,” when they compoſe a bordure 
"ound a coat of arms: thus they ſay, he beareth gules 
\ bordure, purflew, vairy : meaning that the bordure is 
 URGATION, the art of purging, ſcouring, or puri- 
fying a thing, by ſeparating or carrying off any impuri- 


ties found therein. | 


PURGATIVE, or Purging Medicines, a medicament 
which evacuates the impurities of the body by ſtool, 
called alſo catharticks. ; 

PURGATORY, a place in which the juſt, who de- 

art out of this life, are ſuppoſed to expiate certain offences 
which do not merit eternal damnation. : 

Broughton has endeavoured to prove, that this notion 
has been held by Pagans, Jews, and Mahometans, as 
well as Chriſtians. "The doQtrine of purgatory is a very 
Iacrative article to the clergy of the Romiſh church, who 
are very liberally paid for maſſes and prayers for the ſouls 
of the deceaſed. We are told by ſome of their doctors, 
that purgatory is a ſubterraneous place, ſituated over the 
hell of the damned, where ſuch ſouls as have not yet 
made fatisfaQion to divine juſtice for their ſins, are purged 
by fire, after a wonderful and incomprehenfible manner: 


and here they are purified from thoſe dregs which hinder 


them from entering into their eternal country, as the 
catechiſm of the council of Trent expreſſes it. 

PURGE, in medicine, the ſame with cathartick. See 
CaTHARTICKS. 

PURIFICATION, in matters of religion, a cere- 
mony which conſiſts in cleanſing any thing from a ſup- 
poſed pollution or defilement. 5 

The Pagans, before they ſacrificed, uſually bathed or 
waſhed themſelves in water, and they were particularly 


careful to waſh their hands, becauſe with thefe they were 


to touch the victims conſecrated to the gods. It was 
alſo cuſtomary to waſh the veſſel with which they made 
The Mahometans uſe purifications as 
previous to the duty of prayer; theſe alſo are of two 
binds either bathing, or only waſhing the face, hands 
and feet. The firſt is requeſted only in extraordinary 
cakes, as after having lain with a woman, touched a dead 
body, &c. But leſt ſo neceſſary a preparation for their 
devotions ſhould be omitted, either where water cannot 
be had, or when it may be of prejudice to a perſon's 
health, they are allowed in ſuch caſes to make uſe of fine 
ſand or duſt inſtead of it; and then they perform this 
duty by clapping their open hands on the ſand, and 
paſſing them over the parts, in the ſame manner as if 
they were dipped in water. | 
There were alſo many legal purifications among the 
Hebrews. When a woman was brought to bed of a 
male child, ſhe was eſteemed impure for 40 days; and 
when of a female, for 60; at the end of which time ſhe 
carried a lamb to the door of the temple, to be offered 
for a burnt-offering, and a young, pigeon or turtle for 
a . and by this ceremony ſhe was cleanſed or 
purihed, t | 5 
Among the Romaniſts, the holy water is uſed by way 
of purification. 
PURIFICATION of the bleſſed Virgin, a feſtival of the 
Chriſtian church, obſerved on the ſecond of February, 
in memory of the offering up of our Saviour in the 
temple, and his mother's ſubmitting to the Jewiſh law 
of purification after the birth of a male child. 
PURIFICATION, in chymiſtry, the act of purifying 
or refining natural bodies by ſeparating the faces and 
Mpurities from them. For the method of purifying 
metals, ſee REFINING, &c. | 
For the purification of ſemi-metals, ſee ANTIMONY, 
ULPHUR, &c. | 


PURIM, or the Feaſt of Lots, a ſolemn feſtival of the 
Jews, inſtituted in memory of the deliverance they re- 
<ved from Haman's wicked attempt to deſtroy them by 
means of Mordecai and Eſther. - 

RITAN, a name formerly given in derifion to 


the diſſenters from the church of England, on account 


PUR 


 PURLIEU, Parlue, Pourallee, a circuit of ground 
adjoining to the foreſt, and circumſcribed with immove- 
able boundaries, known only by matter of record ; which 
compaſs. of ground was once a foreſt, and afterwards 


new foreſt from the old. | 8 


PuxLIEU Man, is one who has land within the pur- 
lieu; and is allowed or qualified to hunt or courſe within 
the ſame, though under certain reſtrictions, as aſcer- 
tained by an act of parliament made in king Charles 
IId's time. 

PURPLE, Purpura, a red colour bordering on violet, 
dyed chiefly with cochineal or ſcarlet in grain. | 

Purple was much eſteemed among the ancients, eſpe- 
cially the Tyrian purple, which underwent more dyes 
than the reſt, and which was almoſt peculiar to emperors 
and kings, Yet this purple did not exceed that now in 
uſe ; the chief reaſons why the former has been diſuſed, 
are, that the latter 1s both cheaper and finer. 

The ancient purple was tinged or given with the blood 
or juice of a precious turbinated teſtaceous ſea-fiſh, called 
by the Latins purpura; whereof we have deſcriptions in 


curious. 


In the ſeas of the Spaniſh W. Indies about Nicoya, 
is found a ſhell-fiſh, which perfectly reſembles the an- 
cient purpura, and in all probability is the very ſame: 
this fiſh, Gage tells us, uſually lives ſeven years; it hides 
itſelf a little before the dog-days, and continues to diſ- 
appear for 300 days running. They are gathered plen- 
tifully in the ſpring, and, by rubbing one againſt ano- 
ther, yield a kind of faliva or thick glair, reſembling 
ſoft wax: but the purple dye is in the throat of the fiſh; 
and the fineſt part in a little white vein; the reſt of the 
body is of no uſe. He adds, that the chief riches of 
Nicoya conſiſt in this fiſh. Cloth of Segovia, dyed with 
it, is ſold for 20 crowns the ell; and none but the greateſt 
Spaniſh lords uſe it. 

Beſides the Indian purple fiſhes, we have others much 
nearer home. In the Philoſophical Tranſactions we 
have an account of a purple fiſh diſcovered in 1686 by 
Mr. W. Cole, on the coaſts of Somerſetſhire, South- 
Wales, &c. where it is found in great abundance. 

The fiſh, M. Reaumur obſerves, is a kind of buc- 
cinum, a name given by the ancients to all fiſhes whoſe 
ſhell bears any reſemblance to a hunting-horn ; and it 
appears from Pliny, that part of the ancient purple was 
taken from this kind of ſhell- fiſn: ſo that this may 
be eſteemed a recovery of what had been ſuppoſed in- 
tirely Joſt.” | 

The method of obtaining the colour the author de- 
ſcribes thus: the ſhell, which is very hard, being broken 
(with the mouth of the fiſh downwards, ſo as not to 
cruſh the body) and the broken pieces being picked off, 
there appears a white vein lying tranſverſely in a little 
furrow or cleft next the head of the fiſh. 

In this vein is the purple matter lodged ; ſome of 
which, being laid on linen, appears at firſt of a light 
green colour; and, if expoſed to the ſun, ſoon changes 


into a deep green, and in a few minutes into a ſea-green, 
and in a few more into a blue; thence it ſoon becomes 


of a purpliſh red, and in an hour more of a deep purple 
red. And here the ſun's action terminates ; but b 
waſhing in ſcalding water and ſoap, and drying it, the 
colour ripens to a moſt bright beautiful crimſon, which 
will bear waſhing admirably without any ſtyptick. 
The fiſh, he obſerves, is good food; and adds, that 
there are ſeveral kinds differing in ſize and ſhell, and alſo 
in the colour of the tinging liquor. There are ſome 
found on the coaſts of Poictou. 

M. Reaumur has diſcovered another very different kind 
of purple. It is produced in oval grains about an inch 
long, and about one thick, full of a white liquor bor- 
dering on yellow, which cover certain ſtones or ſands; 
about which the buccina of Poictou uſually aſſemble. 
By the experiments M. Reaumur has made, it appears 
that theſe grains are neither the eggs of the buccinum; 
nor the ſeeds of any ſea-plants, but the eggs of ſome 
other unknown fiſh, Theſe grains being bruiſed on a 
white linen, at firſt only tinge it yellow, and that in- 
ſenſibly, but in three or four minutes give it a very beau- 


3 profeſſing to follow the pure word of God, in 


— 2 


K 


tion to all traditions and human conſtitutions. ines air; for the air of a room, even though the win 
| | | dows 


tiful purple red, provided- the linen be expoſed to the 


diſafforeſted by the perambulations made for ſevering the 


ſeveral authors, and ſhells in moſt of the cabinets of the 
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coals, wood, turnery-ware, candles, lanthorns, &c. 


fupplicd with. 


flanks, a wheezing and rattling. 


ſcaffolds. 


N UT 


dows be open, will not do. This colour fades a little 


by repeated waſhings. 8 N 


M. Reaumur concludes, from ſome experiments he 
made, that the effect of the air on the liquor does not 


eonſiſt in its taking away any particles thereof, nor in 
giving it any new ones, but only in its agitating it, and 
changing the arrangement of the parts that compoſe it. 
He adds, that the liquor of the buccinum, and that of 
the grains, ſeem to be nearly of the ſame nature; except 
that the latter is more watery, and only ſaline, whereas 
the other 1s hot and pungent, | 

PurPLE, Febris furpurea, purpura, or purple Fever, 
in medicine, a diſorder which proceeds from a ſcurvy, 
and is accompainied with an eruption of effloreſcences on 


the ſurface of the body, ſometimes with a pretty acute 


and malignant fever, and at other times without ſuch a 
concomitant ſymptom, gently, though tor a long time, 
diſturbing the functions of the body. 

PURPURE, Poupre, or Purple, in heraldry, aceord- 
ing to ſome, is one of the five colours of armouries, 
mixed or compounded of glues and azure bordering on 
violet; according to others, of a little black and much 
red colour. It is repreſented in graving by diagonal lines 
drawn from the ſiniſter chief to the dexter baſe point. 
In the coats of noblemen it is called amethyſt, and, in 
thoſe of princes, mercury. . 

PURSE, a manner of accounting money, much uſed 
in the Levant, particularly at Conſtantinople. 


PURSER, an officer on board king's ſhips, Eaſt- 


India-men, &c. who is intruſted and charged with the 


proviſions, beer, water, caſks, &c. of the ſhip, and all 
the ſtores thereto belonging. He is to fee the proviſions 
received on board and ſtowed carefully, the men ſerved 
their daily allowance, and the oldeſt proviſions expended 
firſt; and is accountable to the government for any part 
of the provifons and ſtores as ſhall be loſt through his 
negle& or ill conduct. He is to provide the ſhips with 
He 
likewiſe is charged with the cloaths and effeQs of peo- 
le who die on board, and he ſells them at the maſt to 
the reſt of the crew, and is obliged to give a ſatisfactory 
account of the ſame to the executors. He 1s to keep 
a very regular muſter-book for the ſlop-cloaths, ſea- 
victualling, ſhort allowance, &c. the men have been 
He may ſell tobacco to the ſeamen, not 
excceding two pounds per month to a man, at*the rate 
ſettled by the navy- board. He is to keep a fick-book for 
thoſe ſent out of the ſhip. He 1s to paſs his accounts 
within 6x months after the ſhip is paid off at furtheſt, &c. 
PURSIVENESS, Purſineſs, broken Wind, among far- 
riers, is the common appellation of all thoſe diſeaſes in 
horſeg1yhich ariſe from obſtructions and ulcers in the 
paſſage of the lungs. | 
This is uſually occaſioned by cold, furfeits, and other 
diſeaſes not thoroughly carried off, as alſo unwholefome 
food, bad air, and hard riding, when a horſe is full. 
The ſigns are, commonly, a heaving and beating of the 
Sometimes the kernels 


about the throat will ſwell, and there will be a glandu- 


lous running at the noſe, which is the utmoſt ſtage of 


the diſeaſe, and uſually reputed deſperate. 
For the cure of this diſorder, Dr. Bracken adviſes that 


the horſe ſhould have good nouriſhment, much corn, 
but little hay; and that every other day the water given 
him be impregnated with half an ounce of ſalt-petre, 
and two drams of ſal armoniack. 


PURULENT, in medicine, ſomething mixed with, 


or partaking of pus or matter. | 
PUS, in medicine, a white or yellowiſh putrid matter, 


formed of corrupted blood, and contained in a wound or 


ulcer. 
PUSTULE, a pimple, or ſmall eruption on the ſkin 


full of pus; ſuch are the puſtules of the ſmall-pox and 
French- pox. 


See Po x. 
PUTLOGS, or Pur Locks, in building, are ſhort 


jeces of timber about ſeven feet long, uſed in building 
They lie at right angles to the wall, with g 


one of the ends reſting upon it, and the other upon the 
pole which lie parallel to the fide of the wall of the 
uwiding. 
PUTREFACTION, a kind of ſlow corruption pro- 
duced by heat and ſome moiſt fluid, particularly the air 


and water; which, penetrating the: pores, diſſolves * 
I 


ſets at liberty ſome of the more ſubtile 
the ſalts and oils, and thus looſens 
changes the texture of bodies. 
PUTRID, ſomething rotten,” or putrified. 
PUT TV, the ſame with ſpodium. See Spop 
Purer x, in its popular ſenſe, is a kind of paſte un. 
pounded of whiting and linſeed oil, beaten t eaſy 2 
the conſiſtence of a thick dough. It is uſed 27 | = dag 
for the faſtening in the ſquares of glaſs in fal- Minder 
and by painters for ſtopping ih 
77 and wainſcots, &c. 
: PuTTY ſometimes alſo denotes the powder of calc; 
tin, uſed in poliſhing and giving the! Selk 
of iron and ſteel. 15 | 142 | all gloſs to works 
_ PYCNOSTYLE, in the ancient architecture.; 
building where the columns ſtand very cloſe 1 0 
other; only one diameter and a half of the Grown 
bg, 3 for the intercolumniations. "on 
| NOTICES, Pycotica, Incraſſants, in | 
medicines that have a quality of RR and 3 
PY GME, the length between the elbow and Gin, 
mity of the hand when ſhut ; the ſame with Cus 4 
which ſee. | TY 
PYGMY, Pygmeus, a dwarf, or perſon whoſe ſtature 
does not exceed a cubit. In antiquity, the appellation 
is given to a fabulous nation that inhabited Thrace, who 
generated and brought forth young at five years of age 
which were old at eight. They were famous for the 
bloody war they waged with the cranes. 
PYLORUS, in anatomy, is the right and lower 
orifice of the ſtomach, whereby it diſcharges into the 
inteſtines. : 
PYRAMID, in geometry, a ſolid ſtanding'on a ſquare, 
triangular, or | £55 ders baſis, and terminating a-top in 
a point. The fold content of a pyramid is equal to one- 
third of the perpendicular altitude multiplied by the bale; 
becaufe a pyramid is one-third of a priſm of the ſame 
height and baſe. 7 Eucl. 22. The ſuperficial area of a 
pyramid 1s found by adding the area of all the triangles, 
whereof the fides of the pyramid conſiſt, into one ſum ; 
tor the whole external ſurface (except the baſe) of any 
pyramid, 1s nothing but a ſyſtem of as many triangles 
as the pyramid has ſides. If a pyramid be cut with a 
plane paralle} to the baſe, the ſurface of that truncated 
pyramid, comprehending between the parallel lines, is 
found by ſubtracting the ſurface of the pyramid cut off 
from the ſurface of the whole pyramid. Allo the ex- 
ternal ſurface of a right pyramid, that ſtands on a regular 
polygon baſe, is equal to a triangle, whole altitude is 
equal to the altitude of one of the triangles which com- 
poſe it, and its baſe to the whole circumference of the 
baſe of the pyramid. Whence therefore the ſurface of a 
right cone (for a cone is but a pyramid of infinite ſides) 
is equal to a triangle whoſe height is the fide of the cone, 
and the baſe equal to the circumference of the baſe ot 
the cone. $ 
PYRAMIDAL NumMBERs, are the ſums of poly- 
gonal numbers, collected after the ſame manner as thc 
polygonal numbers themſelves are extracted from arith- 
metical progreſſions. Theſe are particularly called fiſt 
pyramidals : the ſums of the firſt pyramidals are called 
{ſecond pyramidals : the ſums of thoſe, third pyramidals, 
&c. in infinitum. | 
PYRAMIDALES MvuscvuLr, in anatomy, the py- 
ramidial muſcles of the abdomen. 
PYRAMIDALEA Coxrypora, in anatomy, to 
protuberances of the medulla oblongata. 
The ſpermatick veſſels are by ſome ſo called. See 
Corpus Pampiniforme. : ns 
PYRAMIDOID, called alſo Parabolick Spindlt, in 
geometry, a ſolid figure formed by the revolution ot 2 
ſemi-parabola round one of its ordinates. 
| PYRENOIDES, Odentoides & Dentifermis Prociſis 
in anatomy, a tooth-like proceſs of the ſecond vertebia 
of the neck. 
PYRETICKS, 


ood againſt fever s. la- 
PYRETOLOGIA, in pathology, the do&trine rel 
tive to fevers. LS | | Dr 
PYRITES, in natural hiſtory, a name uſed by 16 
Hill for a claſs of compound inflammable metallick * 
found in detached maſſes, but of no determin ately cob 


parts, particulariy 
the compages, ani 


up the crevices and Clefts in 


Pyretica, febrifuges, or medicines 


rders, 


gular figure. This claſs the doctor divides 25 


* 8 c s 
ja . * * * - 
x p 
P V R ; 
by 


22 internal ſtructure, comprehends two genera: 


termed pyriplaces, are thoſe pyrite of a 
= 1 e = covered with aft e 
. or cruſt; the ſecond genus, termed gymnopyres, 
= thoſe pyritæ of a ſimple internal ſtructure, and not 
= ed with a cruſt ; the ſecond order being tlioſe py- 
3 a regularly ſtriated internal ſtructure alſo com- 
ger Ry two genera, the firſt termed pyritricha are thoſe 
a of a ſimply ſtriated texture; the ſecond genus, 
Ped pyritrichiphylla, are thoſe pyrite whoſe ſtriæ ter- 
minate in foliacious ends. 2 TIO, 4 
This foſſile is recommended by ſome authors as an 
emmenagogue, but it is ſcarce ever preſcribed with this 
intention; the common green vitriol, or copperas of the 
50 « is made from it; and an acid ſomewhat different 
8885 that of pure vitriol may be drawn off from it by 
me retort, after it has been expoſed to the air till it 
moulders away: this is of great uſe in mineralogy, and 
is a ſolvent for 1 15 foſſils that none of the other acids 
11 touch. See VITRIOL. 
oe boys Es is alſo applied by ſome to the marcaſites of 
all metals, the names 1 85 are varied, according to 
they partake of. 
| be g O EN, ſometimes denotes rectified ſpirit of 
wine, ſo called, as being rendered of a fiery nature. 


; 
| 90 
5 i nal 
n 
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* 
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the firſt of TEN being thoſe pyritæ of a plain | truth than others. The Pytrhonians, M. Le Clere ob- 


ſerves, were the moſt deciſive and afſuming of all the 
philoſophers ; ſince they muſt have firſt examined all 
things, to be able to determine preciſely that all things 
are uncertain. _ Add to this, that their very principle 
deſtroys itſelf : for if there be nothing certain, then muſt 
that dogma itſelf be precarious, and why ſhould it be 
believed preferably to the oppoſite one ? fince itſelf is 
come at in the {ame way as our other knowledge. | 

PY THAGOREAN, or PyTwuacorick Syftem, 
among the ancients, was the ſame with the Copernican 
ſyſtem among the moderns ; which ſee. | 

It was ſo called, as having been maintained and cul- 
tivated by Pythagoras and his followers. 
 PYTHAGOREANS, a ſect of ancient philoſophers, 
who adhered to the doctrine of Pythagoras, who was of 


the 7th Olympiad, that is, 500 years before Chriſt. This 


after travelling into Egypt, Chaldea, Phoenicia, and even 


eaſtern part of Italy, then called the greater Greece, and 
there taught and formed his ſect. He is held to have 
excelled in every part of ſcience. His ſchool, in Italy, 


Samos, and the pupil of Pherecydes, who flouriſhed about 
ſect was called the Italick ſchool, becauſe Pythagoras, 
into the Indies, to inform his underſtanding, returning 


home to his own country, and there, unable to bear thẽ 
tyranny of Polycrates or Syloſon, he retired into the 


PYROMANCY, among the ancients, a kind of|was at Crotona, out of which proceeded the greateſt 
divination performed by means of fire. They imagined | philoſophers and legiſlators, Zaleucus, Charondas, Ar- | 
they could foretel futurity by inſpecting fire and flame, chytas. He endeavoured to aſſuage the paſſions of the f 
conſidering which way it turned. Sometimes they added | mind with verſes and numbers, and compoſed his mind 
a veſſel full of urine, with its neck bound about with [every morning by his harp, frequently ſinging the pzans- 
wool, watching on which ſide it burſt, and thence they of Thales. Exerciſes of the body, alſo, made a con- 

took their augury. Sometimes they threw pitch on it, ſiderable part of his diſcipline. - Beſides his publick ſchool, 
and if it took fire immediately, this was accounted a | Pythagoras had a college in his own houſe, called cœno- 


ood augury. 5 | = 
PYROMETER, an inſtrument for meaſuring the 
expanſion of bodies by heat. 1 : 
PYROTECHNY, Pyrotechnia, the ſcience which 
teaches the management and application of fire. It is of 
two kinds, military and chymical. 


Military PYROTECHNY, is the doctrine of artificial 


fire-works and fire- arms, teaching both the ſtructure and 


uſe of thoſe uſed in war, as gun-powder, cannons, bombs, 


granadoes, carcaſſes, mines, fuſees, &c. and thoſe for 


amuſement, as rockets, ſtars, ſerpents, &c. 

Wolfius has reduced pyrotechnia into a kind of mixed 
mathematical art; indeed, it will not admit of geome- 
trical demonſtration ; but he reduces it to tolerable 
rules, whereas before it had been treated by authors at 
random. | 

Chymical PYROTECHNY, is the art of managing and 
applying fire in diſtillations, calcinations, and other ope- 
rations of chymiſtry. Some reckon a third kind of py- 
rotechnia, namely, the art of fuſing, refining, and pre- 
paring metals. | | 


PYROTICKS, Pyrotica, in medicine, ſuch remedies 


as are either actually or potentially hot; and which will, 
Conſequently, burn the fleſh, and raiſe an eſcar. 
 PYRRHICHA, in antiquity; a kind of feigned combat 
on horſeback for the exerciſe of the cavalry. | 
The Romans call this exerciſe ludus Trojanus, the 
roſan game; and A. Gellius, decurſus. And it is, 
ubtleſs, this exerciſe that we ſee repreſented on medals 
J two cavaliers in front running with lances, and the 
word decurſio in the exergum. * if 
P YRRICHIUS, Periambus or Hegemona, in the Greek 
and Latin poetry, a foot conſiſting of two ſhort ſyllables, 
as meus, Deus, &c. | | 
PYRRHONIANS, Pyrrhonifts, a ſect of ancient 
Philoſophers, ſo called from their founder Pyrrho; who 
Drofeſſed to doubt of every thing, maintaining that men 
ly judge of truth and falſhood from appearances which 


ns So that he never determined on any thing, to 
'01d the 


gulſhed b 


OS the name of Pyrrhonians or ſcepticks, who, 


rom (Ne great number of things that are obſcure, and 
8 wer averſion to popular credulity, maintain, . that 

* 13 nothing certain in the world. 
* truth is, pyrrhoniſm has ſome foundation in 
** or we do not judge of things from their real 
hy Bl ut from their retatians to us, that is, how they 
Latfect us, ſo as to do us good or harm. 2 


Qt 
The Academicks differed from the Pyrrhonians, in 


On. 


inconveniencies of error. Thoſe now diſtin- | 


compaſs. 
|. Pyx1s, in anatomy, is the acetabulum or hollow in 


bium: in this were two claſſes of ſcholars, exoterici or 
auſcultantes, and intrinſeci. The former were novices; 
who were under a long examen, and even impoſed a quin- 
quennial ſilence. The latter were called genuini, per- 
fecti, mathematici, and, by way of eminence, Pythago- 


Pythagorick diſcipline. 

Pythagoras taught that God is one, that he is a moſt 
ſimple, incorruptible, and inviſible being; and, there- 
fore, only to be worſhipped with a pure mind, with the 
ſimpleſt rites, and thoſe preſcribed by himſelf. 

In his converſation with the Egyptians, he learned 


abundance of ſecrets about numbers, ſo that he even 


attempted to explain all things in nature thereby. In 
effect, this was the common opinion of the ancient phi- 
loſophers, that the ſpecies of things have to each other 
the nature and relation of numbers. „ 

Pythagoras further taught, that there is a relation or 
kinſhip between the gods and men, and, therefore, that 
the former take care of the latter. He alſo aſſerted a 
metempſychoſis, or tranſmigration of ſouls; and, con- 
ſequently, their immortality. And taught that virtue is 
harmony, health, and every good thing. 5 

PY THAGORICK TRHEOREM, or propoſition, is 
the 47th of the firſt book of Euclid. 


her name. My = 
She was to be a pure virgin, and fat on the lid.of a 


were taken for oracles. | 
PyTHIA, or Pythian Games, were ſolemn games inſti- 


the ſerpent Python. 
The Pythia were celebrated at Pythium in Macedonia, 
and were next in fame to the Olympick games, but more 


about the month Elaphebolion, or our February. 


compoſed in praiſe of the victors at the Pythian games.” 
PVYVXIS NaAvuTica, in navigation, the mariner's 


the hip-bone — 9 


compartments for containing various ſorts of unguents. 


Px x18, in theRomiſh church, the name given to the 


ry they owned there were ſome things more, like to 3 in which they carry the ſacrament to the 93 . 


or. II. No. 


86s 


reans. Theſe alone were let into the arcana of the real 


 PY THIA, in antiquity, the prieſteſs of Apollo, by 
whom he delivered oracles, and from whom ſhe took 


brazen veſſel mounted on a tripod, and thence, after a 
violent enthuſiaſm, rehearſed a few obſcure verſes, which 


tuted in honour of Apollo, and in memory of his killing 


ancient than they.» They were held every two years 


There were Pythia alſo celebrated at Delphos, which 
were the moſt renowned. A part of Pindar's poems were 


PyxIs, is alſo a ſurgeon's box, which is divided into 
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QUA 


and, though it is not in the old Greek or Latin 
J alphabet, is yet derived from the more ancient 
Hebrew 2 „by turning the character and making the 


angular apex round, and carrying the perpendicular part 
obliquely under the round one; and from thence alſo 
the modern Hebrew character p koph of the ſame letter. 
In the Latin, the uſe or diſuſe of the Q ſeems to have 
been ſo little ſettled, that the poets uſed the Qor C in- 
differently, as beſt ſuited their meaſures ; it being a rule, 


that the Q joined the two following vowels into one 


ſyllable, and that the C imported them to be divided. 
The Saxons had not this letter, but expreſſed it by cp, 
as in cpactan, to quake, &c. 

In the French, the ſound of the Q and K are ſo near 


a- kin, that ſome of their niceſt authors think the former 


might be ſpared. 

n Engliſh, the Q is formed in the voice in a dif- 
ferent manner from K, the cheeks being contracted, 
and the lips, eſpecially the under one, put into a can- 
nular form for the — 9 of the breath. It is, however, 


never ſounded alone, but in conjunction with # after it, 


either in Latin or Engliſh, as in qualis, quantum, qualm, 
queen, oblique, &c. and it never ends any Engliſh word. 

Q among the ancients, was a numeral denoting $00, 
as in this verſe, | | 


Q velut A cum D quingentos vult numerare. 


'Q with a daſh over it, ſignified 500,000. 

Q, is alſo uſed as an abbreviature, as, in pliyſicians 
recipe's. 

Q. pl. denotes quantum placet, as much as you will. 

Q. S. quantum ſufficit, or as much as is neceſſary; 
and Q. denotes quantity. 

Q. E. D. among mathematicians, denotes quod erat 
demonſtrandum, which was to be demonſtrated. 

Q. E. F. quod erat faciendum, which was to be done. 

Q. D. among the grammarians, quaſi diceretur, as if 
one ſhould ſay. | 

QUADRA, in building, any ſquare border encom- 
paſſing a baſſo relievo, pannel, painters, or other work. 

QUADRAGESIMA, denotes the time of Lent, as 
conſiſting of 40 days. 


QUuaDRAGESIMA Sunday, is the firſt Sunday in 


Lent, as being about the 4oth day before Eaſter ; and, 


on the ſame account, the three preceding Sundays are 
called quinquageſima, ſexageſima, and ſeptuageſima. 
QUADRANGLE, in geometry, a quadrangular or 
quadrilateral figure, having four angles or four ſides, as 
the ſquare, parallelogram, trapezium, rhombus, and 
rhomboides. 
QUADRANT, Quadrans, in geometry, an arch of 
a circle, containing go*, or one fourth part of the whole 


periphery. The ſpace or area included between this of the obſerver's eye, ſuppoſe five feet, 


arch and two radii drawn from the centre to each extre- 
mity thereof, is called a quadrantal ſpace, as being a 
quarter of the entire circle. 

QvaDRANT alſo denotes a mathematical inſtrument 
in navigation, aſtronomy, &c. for taking of altitudes, 
angles, &c. It is yarioufly contrived, according to the 
various uſes it is intended for; but they all have this in 
common, that they conſiſt of a quarter of a circle whole 
limb is divided into go? ; fome have a plummet ſuſpended 
from the centre, and furniſhed with pinnulæ or fights 
to look through. The principal and moſt uſeful qua” 
drants are, the common or ſurveying quadrant, aſtro- 
nomical quadrant, Cole's quadrant, Davis's quadrant, 
Hadley's quadrant, horal quadrant, horodictical quadrant, 
Gunter's quadrant, Sutton's or Collins's quadrant, and 
the ſinical quadrant, _ "Vp 


＋ 


C3 A conſonant, and the 16th letter of the alphabet); 


I quadrant, between that fide thereof pa 


UA 


The common or ſurveying quadrant (+l: 
fig. 3.) is made of braſs, TT &c. 4 1 100 5 
inches radius; its circular limb graduated into go? £3 
as many equal parts as the ſpace will allow, either tis 
gonally or otherwiſe, On one edge or ſemi-diameter of 
fixed two immoveable fights, and in the angle or bis 
is hung a thread with a plummet.” To the centre lie: 
wiſe is ſometimes fixed a label or moveable index * 
ing two other ſights like the index of a teleſcope. And 
in lieu of the immoveable fights is ſometimes fitted a 
teleſcope, though this more properly belongs to the aſtro- 
nomical quadrant. On the under fide or face of the in- 
ſtrument is fitted a ball and ſocket, by means whereof 
it may be put in any poſition for uſe. Beſides, there i; 
frequently added on the face near the centre a kind of 
compartment called the quadrant or geometrical ſquare 
as in the figure. The quadrant is to be uſed in different | 
ſituations. To obſerve heights and depths, its plane is 
diſpoſed at right angles to the horizon; to take horizontal 
diſtances, the plane is diſpoſed parallel thereto, Heights 
and diſtances may be taken two ways, either by means 
of the fixed ſights and plummet, or by the label. 

Uſe of the ſurveying QUADRANT. To take the height 

or depth of an object, with the fixed ſights and plummet. 
Place the quadrant vertically, and the eye under the fight 
next the arch of the quadrant; thus direct the inſtru- 
ment to the objects, ſuppoſe the top of a caſtle, &c. till 
69 viſual rays thereof {trike through the fights upon 
the eye. 
This done, the portion of the arch intercepted be- 
tween the thread and the ſemidiameter, whereon the fights 
are faſtened, ſhews the complement of the object's height 
above the horizon, or its diſtance from the zenith ; and 
the other portion of the arch, between the thread and the 
other ſemidiameter, ſhews the height itſelf of the object 
above the horizon. The ſame arch likewiſe gives the 
quantity of the angle made by the viſual ray, and a ho- 
rizontal line parallel to the baſe of the tower. To ob- 
ſerve depths, the eye muſt be placed over that fight next 
the centre of the quadrant. 

From the height or depth of the object, in degrees 
thus found, which ſuppoſe 35*, 35'; and the diſtance 
of the foot of the object from the place of obſervation 
carefully meaſured, which ſuppoſe 47 feet; its height or 
depth in feet, yards, &c. is eafily determined by the moſt 
common caſe in trigonometry. For we have here in 4 
triangle one fide given, namely, the line meaſured, and 
we have all the angles ; for that of the caſtle is always 
ſuppoſed a right angle; the other two, therefore, ate 
equal to another right angle ; but the angle obſerved 18 
35? 35 therefore, the other is 54" 2 * | 

The caſe then will be reduced 1 * as the * os 

4* 2c, is to 47 feet; ſo is the fine of 35' 35; te 
Bürk term 33 2 and a half; to which add the height 
the ſum 38 feet 
and a half is the heiglit of the caſtle required. As to the 
taking of altitudes of objects acceſſible or inacceſſible, 
ſee ALTITUDE. —- | IE 

Uſe of the quadrant, in taking heights and diftance3 
by the index and fights. As to take the height of a 2 
that is acceſſible. Place the plane of the inſtrument." 
right angles to the plane of the horizon, and one p 155 
edges parallel thereto by means of the plummet, ® ie 
in that caſe will hang down along the other: In t x 
ſituation turn the index, on. 8 Lr ek the 

: the arch ol tlie ; 
the top of the tower; and ralel to the horizon 
and the index, will be the height of the tower in degrees: 
whence, and from the diſtance meaſured as be 


Ed 


wu former caſe, 


height in feet, &c. may be found by calculation, 
7 or without calculation, by drawing the 
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gata on paper a triangle ſimilar to the great one, whoſe 

bes the fi ance, and its perpendicular, meaſured on 
| e height of the tower. | 

9 3 the 5 3 in meaſuring horizontal diſtances. 
Though the quadrant be a leſs proper inſtrument for this 
urpole than the theodolite, ſem1-circle, or the like, by 
aſon angles greater than quadrants cannot be taken here- 
b yet, neceſſity often obliges one to have recourſe to it. 
4 The manner of its application 1s the ſame with that 
of the ſemi-circle, only the one is an arch of 1809, and, 
therefore, can 1 5 angle of any quantity, and the 

an arch of 90. 
3 Qu Ap 175 its principal uſe is for tak- 
ing obſervations of the on planets, or fixed ſtars. See 
OMICAL Quadrant. | 
4 Oy 1 , a very uſeful inſtrument for tak- 
ing altitudes at ſea, It has its name from its inventor, 
Mr. Benjamin Cole, and conſiſts of ſix parts, viz. the ſtaff 
AB (plate Ar fe. 4+) the 1 arch f h, three 
B, C, and the vernier G. 
" be af is a bar of wood of about two feet long, an 
inch and a e. e and of a ſufficient thickneſs to 
nt it from bending or warping. 

7 "The quadrantal arch 1s alſo of wood, being nearly 
equal in ſtrength to the ſmall arch of Davis's quadrant, 
and is divided into degrees, and third parts of a degree, 
to a radius of about nine inches; to its extremities are 
Sxed two radii, which meet in the centre of the quadrant 

a pin, round which it eaſily moves. | | 
: The fight-vane A is a thin piece of braſs almoſt two 
inches in height, and one broad, placed e eee 
on the end of the ſtaff A, by the help of two ſcrews paſl- 
ing through its foot. Through the middle of this vane 
is drilled a ſmall hole, like that in the fight-vane of Da- 
vis's quadrant, through which the coincidence or meet- 
ing of the horizon and ſolar ſpot is to be viewed, 

The horizon vane B is about an inch broad, and two 
inches and a half high, having a flit cut through it of 
near an inch long, and a quarter of an inch broad ; this 
vane is fixed in the centre-pin of the inſtrument, in a 
perpendicular poſition, by the help of two ſcrews paſſing 
through its foot, whereby its poſition, with reſpect to the 
ſizght-vane, is always the ſame ; their angle of inclina- 
tion being equal to 45 degrees. | 

The ſhade vane C is compoſed of two braſs plates ; 
the one, which ſerves as an arm, is about four inches 
and a half long, and three quarters of an inch broad, 
being pinned, at one end, to the upper limb of the qua- 
drant by a ſcrew, about which it has a ſmall motion; 
the other end lies in the arch, and the lower edge of the 
arm is directed to the middle of the centre-pin : the 
other plate, which is properly the vane, is about two 
inches long, being fixed perpendicularly to the other 
plate, at about half an inch diſtance from that end next 
the arch; this vane may be uſed either by its ſhade, or 
by the folar ſpot caſt by a convex lens placed therein. 
And, becauſe the wood work is often apt to warp or 
twiſt, therefore this vane may be rectified by the help 
of a ſcrew, ſo that the warping of the inſtrument may 
occation no error in the obſervation, which is performed 
in the following manner: ſet the line G on the vernier 
*gainſt a degree on the upper limb of the quadrant, and 
nurn the ſcrew on the back-ſide of the limb forward or 
backward, till the hole in the ſight-vane, the centre of 
the glaſs, and the ſunk ſpot in the horizon vane, lie in 
richt line. | | 

Jo find the ſun's altitude by this inſtrument. 

urn your back to the ſun, holding the inſtrument 

8 the ſtaff, with your right hand, ſo that it be in a 
e plane paſſing through the ſun; apply your eye 
5 e ſight-vane, looking through that and the horizon 
an till you ſee the horizon; with the left hand flide 
ſha 83 arch upwards, until the ſolar ſpot or 
or ſlit; alt by the ſhade vane, fall directly on the ſpot 
i the horizon vane; then will that part of the 

| Nen arch, which is raiſed above G or S (accord- 
{121.2 Obſervation reſpected either the ſolar ſpot or 


Tous ſhew the altitude of the ſun at that time. But, 
de * Meridian altitude be required, the obſervation muſt 


: otinued, and, as the ſun approaches the meridian, 
is A ill appear through the horizon vane, and then 
chmee erbation finiſhed ; and the degrees and minutes, 


or the degrees counted from the lower limb upwards will 
give the zenith diſtance. 5 

Davis's Qu ADRANT. This inſtrument has its name 
from Capt. Davis, its inventor, and is no other than a 
common quadrant, leſſened in one part of the arch, by 
ſuppoſing it to be divided into two different arches, by 
a concentrick circle, whereby the inſtrument becomes 
more. portable. | | 

_ . Hadleys QUaDRANT, the moſt uſeful inſtrument for 
taking altitudes at ſea yet extant. It has its name from 
the inventor, J. Hadley, Eſq; and is compounded of the 
following particulars. 1. An octant ABC (plate LXIX. 
fig. 7.) 2. The index D. z. The ſpeculum E. 4. Two 
horizontal glaſſes, F and G. 
6. Two ſight-vanes, H and I. The octant conſiſts of 
the arch BC, two radii or limbs, AB, AC; and the 
two braces L and M, which are to hold it by, ſtrengrhen 
and prevent its warping. The arch BC is only one 
eighth of a circle, but is divided into go primary di- 
viſions, each of which repreſent degrees, and are num- 
bered ©, 10, 20, &c. to go, from each end of the arch; 
and every degree 1s ſubdivided into ſuch parts as will, by 
help of the index, ſhew the minutes of each degree. The 
index D 1s a flat bar, which moves round the centre of 
this inſtrument, and that part of it which ſlides over the 
graduated arch BC, is open in the middle, to ſee the di- 
viſions which are cut by another ſcale placed in the lower 
part of the ſaid opening. 
flat glaſs quickſilvered on one ſide, ſet in a braſs box, 
and placed perpendicular to the plane of the inſtrument; 
the middle part of the former coinciding with the centre 
of the latter. And, becauſe the ſpeculum is fixed to the 
index, the poſition of it will be altered by the moving of 
the index along the arch. The rays of an obſerved ob- 


flected on one of the horizon glaſſes, | 
The horizon glaſſes are two ſmall pieces of looking- 


obliquely. to the ſpeculum, from whence they revive the 
reflected rays of obſerved objects. This glaſs, F, has 
only its lower part quickſilvered, and ſet in braſs work; 
the upper part being left tranſparent to view the horizon. 
The glaſs G has in its middle a tranſparent ſlit, through 
which the horizon is to be ſeen. And becauſe the warp- 
ing of the wood work, and other accidents, may diſtend 
them from their true ſituation, there are three ſcrews 
paſſing through their feet, whereby they may be eaſily 
replaced. The ſkreens are two pieces of coloured glaſs, 
ſet in two ſquare braſs frames K, K, which ſerve as 
ſkreens to take off the glare of the ſun's rays, which 
would be otherwiſe too ſtrong for the eye; the one is 


them move on the ſame centre, they may be both or 
either of them uſed : in the fituation they appear in 
the figure, they ſerve the horizon glaſs F; but, when 
they are wanted for the horizon glaſs G, they muſt be 
taken from their preſent fituation, and placed on the 
quadrant above G. 

The ſight-vanes are two pins, H and I, ſtanding at 
right angles to the plane of the inſtrument ; that at H 
has one hole in it, oppoſite to the tranſparent ſlit in the 
horizon glaſs G; the other at I has two holes in it, the 
one oppoſite to the middle of the tranſparent part of the 
horizon glaſs F, the other rather lower than the quick- 
ſilvered part; this vane has a piece of braſs on the back 


either of the holes. | 

There are two ſorts of obſervations to be made with 
this inſtrument ; the one, when the back of the obſerver 
is turned towards the object, and therefore called the 
back obſervation ; the other, when the face of the ob- 


fore obſervation. 
To rectify the inſtrument for the fore obſervation. 


the glaſs F; bring the index cloſe to the button þ, hold 
the inſtrument in a vertical poſition, with the arch 
downwards ; look through the right hand hole in the 
yane I, and through the tranſparent part of the glafs F, 
for the horizon; and if it lies in the fame right line 


with the image of the horizon, ſeen on the quickfilvered 
part, the vials 


— 


. Two ſkreens K and K. 


The ſpeculum is a piece of 


ject are received on the ſpeculum, and from thence re- 


glaſs placed on one of the limbs, their faces being turned 


tinged much deeper than the other; and, as both of 


of it, which moves round a centre, and ſerves to cover 


ſerver is turned towards the object, which is called the 


Slacken the ſcrew in the middle of the handle behind 


F is rightly adjuſted ; but, if the two ho- 
das before, will give the ſun's meridian altitude : rigontal lines diſagree, turn the ſcrew at the end 8 the 
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handle backwards or forwards, until thoſe lines coincide, 
then faſten the middle ſcrew of the handle, and the glaſs 
is rightly adjuſted, 5 | „ 
To rectify the inftrument for the back obſervation. 
Slacken the ſcrew in the middle of the handle, behind 
the glaſs G; turn the button Y on one fide, and bring 
the index as many degrees before o, as is twice the drip 
of the horizon at your height above the water ; hold 
the inſtrument vertical with the arch downwards, look 
through the hole of the vane H, and if the horizon, ſeen 


through the tranſparent ſlit in the glaſs G, coincides with 


the image of the horizon, ſeen in the quickfilvered part 


of the ſame glaſs; then the glaſs G is in its proper pofi- 


tion. But, if not, ſet it by the handle, and faſten the 
{crew'as before. | | 

To take the ſun's altitude by the back obſervation. 
Put the ſtem of the ſkreens K, K, into the hole r, and, 
in proportion to the ſtrength or faintneſs of the ſun's 
rays, let one, both, or neither of the frames of thoſe 
glaſſes be turned cloſe to the face of the limb; hold the 
inſtrument in a vertical poſition, with the arch down- 
wards, by the braces L, M, with your left hand ; turn 
your back towards the ſun, and put your eye cloſe to 
the hole, in the vane H, obſerving the horizon through 
the tranſparent flit in the horizon glaſs G; with your 
right hand move the index D, till the reflected image of 
the ſun be ſeen in the quickſilvered part of the glaſs G, 
and in a right line with the horizon ; ſwing your body 
to and fro, and, if the obſervation be well made, the 
ſun's image will be obferved to bruſh the horizon, and 
the degrees reckoned from C, or that part of the arch 
fartheſt from your body, will give the ſun's altitude, at 
the time of obſervation, obſerving to add 16 min. =the 
ſan's ſemidiameter, if the ſun's upper edge be uſed, and 
ſubtracting 16 min. from the altitude, if the obſervation 
reſpeQed the lower edge. 

To take the ſun's altitude by the fore obſervation.. 
Having fixed the ſkreen above the horizon glaſs F, and 
ſuited them proportionally to the ſtrength of the ſun's 
rays, turn you face towards the ſun, holding the in- 
ſtrument with your right hand, by the braces LM, in 
a vertical poſition, with the arch downwards; put your 
eye cloſe to the right hand hole in the vane I, and view 
the horizon through the tranſparent part of the horizon 
glaſs F, moving at the ſame time the index D with your 
left hand, till the reflex ſolar ſpot coincides with the 
line of the horizon ; then the degrees counted from C, 


or that end next your body, will give the altitude of the 


ſun at that time, obſerving to add or ſubtract 16 min. 
according to the upper or lower edge of the ſun's reflex 
image being made uſe of. But to obtain the ſun's me- 
ridian altitude, which is the thing wanted, in order to 
find the latitude; the obſervations muſt be continued, 
and, as the ſun approaches the meridian, the index D 
muſt be continually moved towards B, in order to main- 
tain the coincidence between the retlex ſolar ſpot and the 
horizon ; and conſequently, as long as this motion can 
maintain the ſame coincidence, the obſervation muſt be 
continued ; and when the ſun has attained the meridian, 
and begins to deſcend, the coincidence will require a re- 
trograde motion of the index, or towards C, and then is 
the obſervation finiſhed, and the degrees counted, as be- 
fore, will give the ſun's meridian altitude, or thoſe from 
B, the zenith diſtance. TT | 

Horadiftical QUADRANT, 2 pretty commodious in- 
ſtrument, ſo called from its uſe in telling the hour of the 


Conſlruftion and Uſe of the borodictical QUADRANT. 
From the centre of the quadrant C, (plate LXIX. fe. 5.) 
whoſe limb AB is divided into go?, deſcribe ſeven con- 
centrick circles at intervals at pleaſure; and to theſe add 
the ſigns of the zodiack, in the order repreſented in the 
figure. Then, 2. applying a ruler to the centre C, and 
the limb AB, mark upon the ſeveral parallels the de- 
grees correſponding to the altitude of the ſun when there- 
In, for the given hours; connect the points belonging 
to the ſame hour with a curve line, to which add the 
number of the hour. To the radius CA fit a couple 


of ſights, and to the centre of the quadrant C tie a 


thread with a plummet, and upon the thread a bead to 
ſlide. If now the bead be brought to the parallel 
wherein the ſun is, and the quadrant di.efted to the 


* 5 U. A. 
* þ WE. 


will ſhew the hour. For the plummet in this ſituation 
cuts all the parallels in the degrees correſponding to the 
ſun's altitude. Since then the bead is in the paralle 
which the ſun deſcribes, and, through the degrees of a 
titude to which the ſun is elevated every hour, there by 
 hour-lines, the bead muſt thew the preſent hour. * 
repreſent the hour-lines by arches of circles, or even by 
ſtraight lines, and that without any ſenſible error. 

Gunter's QUADRANT, ſo called from the inventor ou 
countryman, Edmund Gunter. This, befides the ap 1 
ratus, of other quadrants, has a ſtereographica! projettior | 
of the ſphere on the plane of the equinoctial, with the 
eye placed in one of the poles. (See plate LXIX, fp, 6 

Uſe of Gunter's quadrant, x. To find the ſun's me. 
ridian altitude for any given day, or the day of the 
month for any given meridian altitude. Lay the thread 
to the day of the month in the ſcale next the limb: the 
degree it cuts in the limb, is the ſun's meridian altitude. 
Thus the thread, being laid on the 15th of May, cut, 
59" 30, the altitude ſought ; and contrarily the thread 
being ſet to the meridian altitude, ſhews the day of the 
month. 

2. To find the hour of the day. Having put th 
which flides on the 49 10 the es 15 = 
ecliptick, obſerve the ſun's altitude by the quadrant 
then, if the thread be laid over the ſame in the limb the 
bead will fall upon the hour required. Thus, ſuppoſe 
on the roth of April, the ſun being then in the begin- 
ning of Taurus, we obſerve the ſun's altitude by the 
quadrant to be 36*; we place the bead to the beginning 
of Taurus in the ecliptick, and lay the thread over 36 
of the limb; and find the bead to fall on the hour-line 
marked 3 and 9g ; accordingly the hour is either 9 in the 
morning, or 3 1n the afternoon. Again, laying the 
bead on the hour given, having firſt rectified, or put it 
to the ſun's place, the degree cut by the thread on the 
limb gives the altitude. | 
Note, the bead may be reCtified otherwiſe, by bring 
ing the thread to the day of the month, and the bead to 
the hour-line of 12. 

3. To find the ſun's declination from his place given, and 
contrariwiſe. Set the bead to the ſun's place in the eclip- 
tick, move the thread to the line of declination E T, 
and the bead will cut the degree of declination required. 
Contrarily, the bead being adjuſted to a given declina- 
tion, and the thread moved to the ecliptick, the bead will 
cut the ſun's place. | | 
4. The ſun's place being given, to find his right aſcenſion, 
or contrarily, Lay the thread on the ſun's place in the 
ecliptick, and the degree it cuts on the limb is the right | 
aſcenſion ſought. Contrarily, laying the thread on the 
righ aſcenſion, it cuts the ſun's place in the ecliptick. 

5. The ſun's altitude being given to find his azimuth, and 
contrariwiſe. Rectify the bead for the time, as in the ſe- 
cond article, and obſerve the ſun's altitude ;. bring the 
thread to the complement of that altitude ; thus the bead 
will give the azimuth ſought among the azimuth lines. 

6. To find the beur of the night from ſome of the five fiel 
laid down on the quadrant. 1. Put the head to the ſtar 
you would obſerve, and find how many hours it 18 0% 
the meridian, by article 2. Then from the right aſcen- 
ſion of the ſtar, ſubtract the ſun's right aſcenſion con- 
verted into hours, and mark the difference; which dit- 
ference, added to the obſerved hour of the ſtar from the 
meridian, ſhews how many hours the ſun 1s gone from 
the meridian, which is the hour of the night. Suppoſe 
on the 15th-of May the ſun is in the 4th degree of Ge- 
mini, we ſet the bead to Arcturus; and, obſerving 
his altitude, find him in the weſt to be about 52 high, 
and the bead to fall on. the hour-line of 2 in the after- 
noon; then will the hour be 11 hours 50 min. paſt _—_ 
or 10 min. ſhort of midnight: for 62?, the ſun 8 ls 
aſcenſion, converted into time, makes 4 hours 8 rom 
which ſubtracted from 13 hours 58 min. the right 0 os 
fion of Arcturus, the remainder will be q hours 50 * 
which added to 2 hours, the obſerved diſtance of = * 
rus from the meridian, ſhews the hour of the night to 
be 11 hours co min. 2 
MRO PE Horm called Collins's Pecket-QU ADRA 55 
as repreſented (plate LXIX. fig. 1.) 18 4 1 
projection of one quarter of the ſphere, between u 
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| time of the ſun's riſing or ſetting, his amplitude, his azimuth, 


called rectifying; then, moving the thread, bring the 


rectifled to the winter ecliptick. | 


of the horizon and meridian ; if then B C be taken for 


w e AH, which makes the difference of longitude of 


2 . * j 2 * f 
: 4 2 


Tue likes, running from the riglit hand to the left, are 
3 5 and thoſe croſſing them are azi- 
muths. The lefſer of the two circles, bounding the 
rojection, is one fourth of the tropick of Capricorn; the 
reater is one fourth of that of Cancer. The two eclip- 
ticks are drawn from a point on the left edge of the qua- 
drant, with the characters of the ſigns upon them ; and 
the two horizons are drawn from the ſame point. The 
limb is divided both into degrees and time; and, by hav- 
ing tlie ſun's altitude, the h6ur of the day may be found 
here to a minute. The quadrantal arches next the centre 
contain the calendar of months; and under them in an- 
other arch is the ſun's declination: © 3 
On the projection are placed ſeveral of the moſt noted 
6xed ſtars between the tropicks ; and the next below the 
rojection is the quadrant and line of ſhadows; 
' Uſe of Sutton's or Collin's QUADRANT. To find the 


hour of the day, &c. Lay the thread over the day and tlie 
month, and bring tlie bead to the proper ecliptick, either 
of ſummer or winter, according to the ſeaſon, which is 


bead to the horizon, in which caſe the thread will cut 
the limb in the time of the ſun's riſing or ſetting, before 
or after fix ; and at the fame time the bead will cut the 
horizon in the degrees of the ſun's amplitude. Again, 
obſerving the ſun's altitude with the quadrant, and ſup- 
poſing it found 45% on the 24th of April, lay the thread 
over the 24th of April, bring the bead to the ſummer 


ecliptick, and carry it to the parallel of altitude 45*; in| 


which caſe the thread will cut the limb at 55 15, and 
the hour will be ſeen among the hour- lines to be either 
41 paſt nine in the morning, or 19 paſt two in the at- 
ternoon VVV 45 
Laſtly, the bead among the azimuths ſhews the ſun's 
diſtance from the ſouth 50 411. 
But note, that if the ſun's altitude be leſs than what it 
is at fix o'ctock, the operation muſt be performed among 
thoſe parallels above the upper horizon; the bead being 
Sinical QUADRANT, in navigation, as repreſented 
(plate LXIX. fig. 2.) conſiſts of ſeveral concentrick, qua- 


with parallel right lines _— each other at right 
angles, Now any of the arches BC may be accounted 
a quadrant of any of the great circles of the ſphere, chiefly 


a quadrant of the horizon, either of the ſides as AB may 
repreſent the meridian ; and the other AC will repre- 
ſent a parallel, or line of eaſt and weſt; and all the 


other lines parallel to AB will alſo be meridians; and 


all thoſe parallel to A C, eaſt or weſt parallels, or eaſt 
and weſt lines. Again, the eight ſpaces into which the 
aches are divided by the radii, repreſent the eight points 
of the compaſs in a quarter of the horizon ; each con- 
taming 11 187%. e 55 | 

The arch BC is likewiſe divided into 90, and each 


degree ſubdivided into 12“, diagonal-wile. 


To the centre is fixed a thread, as A L which be- 


ng laid over any degree of the quadrant, ſerves to divide 
e horrzoh n C8 . 
If the finical quadrant be taken for a fourth part of 


the meridian, one fide thereof A B may be taken for the 
common radius of the meridian and equator; and then] 


the other AC will be half the axis of the world. The 
degrees of the circumference BC will repreſent degrees 
e ſatitnde, and the parallels to the fide A B, aſſumed 


from every point of latitude to the axis A C, will be radii] 


ot the parallels of latitude, as likewiſe the ſine comple- 
ment ef thoſe latitudess. 5 
Suppoſe then it be required to find the degrees of lon- 
ditude contained in 83 of the leſſer leagues, in the pa- 
alcl of 48. Lay the thread over 48* of latitude on the 
"[umference,'and count thence the 8 3 leagues, or AB 
inning at A; this will terminate in H, allowing every 
al interval four leagues. Then tracing out the pa- 
10 HG, from the point H to the thread; the — 
os of the thread ſhews the 12 5 greater or equino ial 
* make 6% 15; and therefore that the 83 leſſer 


elbure. and are equal to the radius of the parallel 
[2 Make 6. 15 of the ſaid parallel. 
the ſhip fails an oblique courſe; ſuch courſe, beſides 


a = a+ * ”. k 4 


the north and ſouth greater leagues, gives leſſer leagues 
eaſterly and weſterly, to be reduced to degrees of longi- 
tude of the equator. But theſe leagues being made nei- 
ther on the parallel of departure, not on that of arrival, 
but in all the intermediate ones; we muſt find à mean 
proportional parallel between them. | 

To find this, we have on the inſtrument a ſcale of WA. 
| croſs latitudes. Suppoſe then it were required to find 4 We. 
mean parallel betweeri the patallels of 40? and 60: ll in 
with your compaſſes take the middle between the goth 0 
and both degree on the ſcale; this middle point will ; 
terminate againſt the 3 iſt degree, which is the mean pa- 
rallel required. 

Uſe of the ſinical Qyu ADR ANT is to form triangles 
upon, ſimilar to thoſe made by a ſhip's way, with the 1 
meridian and parallels; the ſides of which triangles are 1 
meaſured by the equal intervals between the concentrick | 
quadrants, and the lines N and 8, E and W. The lines 
and arches are diſtinguiſhed, every fifth, by a broader 
line, fo that if each interval be taken for one league, 
there will be five between one broad line and another. 
Now, ſuppoſe a ſhip to have failed 150 leagues north- 
eaſt, one-fourth north, which is the third point, and 10 
makes an angle 33 45 with the north part of the meri- 1 
dian. Here are given two things, namely, the courſe Bl 
and diſtance ſailed; by which a triangle may be formed 
on the inſtruments, ſimilar to that made by the ſhip's 
courſe, and her longitude and latitude ; and hence may 
the unknown parts of the triangle be found. : 
Thus, ſuppoſing the centre A to tepreſetit the place 
of departure; count, by ineans of the concentrick arches; 
along the point the ſhip ſailed in, as AD, 150 leagues 
from A to D; then is the-point D the place the ſhip is 
arrived at, which note. This done, let DE be parallel 
to the fide; and then there will be formed a right- angled 
triangle AED, fimilar to that of the ſhip's courſe, dif- 
ference of longitude and latitude : the fide A E gives P! 
125 leagues for the difference of the latitude northwards, _ | 
which makes 615“; and the fide DE gives 83 leſſer 
leagues anſwering to the parallels; which being reduced, 
as ſhewn above, gives the difference of longitude» And: 


| rick, qua-|thus is the whole triangle formed. 
drantal arches, divided into eight equal parts by radu |. 


Mural QUADRANT, or, as it is often called, mural 
arch, an aſtronomical inſtrument for taking the altitude 
of any heavenly object, when it tranſits the meridian. 
This inſtrument is fixed to a wall erected exactly in \* val 
the plane of the meridian, and was firſt uſed by that _ 
able aſtronomer Mr. Flamſtead, who, after the greateſt | 
labour and ſtudy, fixed a mural quadrant in the royal. 
obſervatory at Greenwich. 77 Wl 
Explanation of (plate LXSX.) repreſenting a mural qua- Fa 
drant in perſpective. 141 0 „ 1 
Fig. 1. Is a part of the wall, with the mural quadrant 
fixed to it, and furniſned with its whole apparatus for 
making aſtronomical obſervationnns. 
BC, the limb of the inſtrument, accurately divided. Y 
A, the centre of the quadranti:) 573 15. op 244 ht 1909 
a, ib, places where the quadrant is fixed to the wall. 
2, , c, d, b, i, the counterpoiſma * 
4, 1, the nonius. e el | 
m, a piece fixed to the limb of the inſtrument by 
means of the ſcrew n. eee fr = [7-508 
EAI 0 TT TITTY Gn 1 
0, P, a ſcrew by which the teleſcope 18 moved. 11 26 ({ 
Fig. 2. a, by c, d, b, 2, the upper part of the counter⸗- 1 
poiſe ſeparated from tlie inſtru ment. 
Hz. 3. c, d, f, g, the lower part of the couniterpoiſe; . 
Fig. 4. The pin at g, (fig. 3.) repreſetited larger... 
QyApDRNANT, in gunnery, or gunner's fquare, is an 
inſtrument for clevating or-poititing cannon, mortars, 
&c. according to the places they are to be levelled at. It 15 
conſiſts of two branches, made of braſs or wood; one Wo. 
about a foot long, eight lines broad, and one line in "x 
thickneſs, the other four inches long, and the ſame thick= 104 
neſs and breadth as the former. Between theſe branches 
is 2 quadrant: divided into 9oꝰ, beginning from the il 
ſhorter branch, and furniſhed with thread and: plummet. 
To uſe this inſtrument, place the longeſt branch in the: 1 
mouth of the cannon, &c. and elevate or lower it, till. "| 10 
the thread cut the degree neceffary to hit a propoſed object. 1 
Sometimes on one of the ſurfaces of the long branch, are: $6.20 
noted the diviſion of diameters, and weights of iron bul- 


; 


Vor. II. No. 6z. © 1 | 


lets, as alſo the bores of pieces, - bein n; 
WA > | " —_ Qyanzart 


WA 


NT of Altitude, is an appendage of the arti- 


Qvanns 


ficial globe, conſiſting of a lamina, or flip of braſs, the[ſpe 


length of a quadrant. of one of the great circles of the 
globe, and graduated. At the end, where the diviſion 
terminates, is a nut rivetted on, and furniſhed with a 
ſcrew, by means whereof the inſtrument 1s fitted on to 
the meridian, and moveable round upon the rivet, to all 
points of the horizon. 

QUADRANTAL 


a veſſel, ſquare like a die, in uſe among the Romans for 
the meaſuring of liquids. 


It contained 80 libre or pron: of water, and equal 
congii. | 


to 48 ſextaries, 2 urnæ, or 
QUADRANTAL 7riangle, is a ſpherical triangle, one 
of whoſe ſides, at leaſt, is a quadrant of a circle, and one 
of its angles a right angle. | 
QUADRAT, Quadratum, or the geometrical Square 
or Line of Shadows, is an additional member on the face of 
the common. Gunter's and Sutton's quadrants, of uſe in 
taking altitudes, &c. The quadrat K LH (plate LXIX. 
g. 6.) has cach of its ſides divided into 100 equal parts, 
commencing from the extremes; ſo as the number 100 
falls on the angle, and repreſenting tangents to the arch 
of the limb. The diviſions are diſtinguiſhed by little 
lines from 5 to 5, and by numbers from 10 to 10; and 
the diviſions being occaſionally produced acroſs, form a 


kind of lattice, conſiſting. of 10,000 little ſquares. ..The| 


proportion here is, as the ratio is to thie tangent of al- 
titude at the place of obſervation, that is, to the parts 
of the quadrat cut by the #hread ; ſo is the diſtance be- 
tween the ſtation and foot of the objeck to its heiglit 
above the eye.  .: ; tet 
. The uſe of the Qu AbRAT. 1. The quadrat being 
vertically placed, and the ſights directed to the top of the 
object, whoſe; height is-required ; if the thread; cut the 
fide of the quadrat marked right ſhadows, the diſtance 
from the haſe of the object to the point of ſtation is leſs 
than the objects height: if the thread fall on the diago- 
nal of the ſquare, the diſtance is juſt equal to the height: 
if it fall on that ſide marked -verſed ſhadows; the diſ- 
tance excceds the height. Hence, meaſuring the diſ- 
tance, the height is found by the rule of three, inaſ- 
much as there are three terms given. Indeed, their diſ- 
polition is not always the ſame; for when the thread cuts 
the fide of the right ſhadows, the firſt term of the rule of 
three ought to be that part of the ſide cut by the thread; 
the ſecond the ſide of the ſquare; and the third the diſtance 
meaſured. H the thread cut the other fide, the firſt term 
is the whole ſide of.the ſquare, the ſecond the parts of the 
ſide cut by tlie thread, and the third the diſtance. Sup- 
poſe, for änſtance, in looking at the top of a ſteeple, the 
thread cut the ſide of right ſhadows in the point 40, and 
that the diſtance meaſures 20-poles; the caſe will ſtand 
thus: as 40:48 to 100, ſo is 20 to a fourth term; which 
is found to be 50, the height of the ſtecple in poles, 
Again, ſappofing the thread to fall on the other fide, in 
the point 50, and the diſtance to meaſure 35 poles, the 
terms are toche diſpoſed thus; as 100 is to bo, ſo is 35 
to a fourth term, namely, 21, the height required. 
Uſe of the QUADRAT without Calculation. If the di- 
viſions of the ſquare. are produced both ways, ſo as to 
form the area into little ſquares. _ e 
Thus, ſuppoſe 1. the thread to fall on 40 in the fide 
of right ſhadows, and the diſtance be meaſured 20 poles ; 
ſeek, among tlie little ſquares, for that perpendicular to 
the fide which is 20 parts from the thread: this perpen- 
dicular will cut: the ſide off the ſquare next the centre in 
the point go, uhich is the height required in poles. 
2. If the thread cut the fide of the verſed ſhadows in 
the point 60,candthe diſtance be 35 poles, count 35 parts 
an the ſide of the quadrat from the centre; count alſo 
the diviſions:or the 
the thread, which will be a u, the height of the tower in 
poles. Note, that in all cafes, the height of the centre 
af the inſtrument is to be added.. i 220 
QuAbRAx, in aſtrology, called alſo quartile; is an 
aſpect of the heavenly bodies, wherein they are diſtant 
from each other a quadrant, or 90. This is held a 
malign aſpect. MLS cis 222-19, O08 


QUADRAT,. 1 


, 


4 


n printing; is a ſort of ſpace, caſt like 
i , 


the letters; but ſhorter, to be ufed occaſionally: eee 
poſing, in order to form the intervals between words, 
for breaks, the end of lines, &c. 
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gerticularly 


4 


in antiquity, called alſo amphora, | 


pendicular from the point 35 to 
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There are m quadrats and u quadrats, which. ate .. 
ſpectively of the dimenſions of ſuch letters. wy 
QUADRATICK EqvaATION, in algebra, i; 
which, involves one unknown quantity, and | 
ſame time, involves the ſquare of that quan 
the produtt of it multiplied by ſome known 
This kind of equations may be reſolved by 


„ 


ing rule: 
i. Tranſpoſe all the torms that involve the unknogt 
; | own 
quantity to one fide, and the known terms to the ot... 
fide of the equation, 1 05 | . 
2. If the ſquare of the unknown quantity is mult; lied 
by any co efficient, you are to divide all the terms ks 
co-ethcient, that the co- efficient of the ſquare of tlie 
unknown quantity may be an unit. 5 8 
3. Add to both fides the ſquare of half the co-efficient 
prefixed to the unknown quantity itſelf, and tlie fide of 
the equation that involves the unknown quantity will 
then be a complete ſquare. N 5 
4. Extract the ſquare root from both ſides of the equa- 
tion, which you will find, on one fide, always to he 
the unknown quantity with half the foreſaid co-efficient 
ſubjoined to it; ſo that by tranſpoſing this half you 
may obtain the value of the unknown quantity expreſſed 
in known terms. VVV 
QUADRATING of a Piece, among gunners, is the 
due placing of a piece of. ordnance, and poiſing it in its 
carriage, and having its wheels of an equal height, &c. 
See the article GUNNER Y. 1611115 os te 5 
18s QUADRATO-Cuzus, Quadraio, Duadrata-Cubu;,, 
and Quadrato- Cubo Cubus, according to Diaphantus 
Vieta, Oughtred, &c. denotes the fifth, ſeventh, and 
eighth powers. See POWER. : 
QA RATO-Quadratum, or Biguadratum, the fourth 
power of numbers, or the. product of the cube when 
multiplied by the root. a a | 
i QVADRATRIX, in geometry, à mechanical line, 
by means whereof we can find right lines equal to the 
circumfererice of circles, or other curves, and their ſeve- 
ral parts, 5 iy: = | 
 QUAPRATRIX of Dingſtratus, ſo called from its in- 
ventor, Dinoſtrates, is a curve, whereby the quadrature 
of the circle is effected mechanically, - 
Qu aAbpbRATRIX Tychirnhauſiana, is à trauſcendenta! 
curve invented by M. Tſchirnhauſen, whereby the qua- 
drature of the circle is likewiſe effected. 
| QUADRATUM-Cvus1, Duadrato- Quadrat- Qua- 
dratum, and Duadratum-Surdeſolidi, according to the 
Arabs, denote the fixth, eighth, and tenth powers of 
numbers. See PowER. | 
_ QUADRATURE, OSrnadratura, in geometry, de- 
notes the ſquaring, or reducing a figure to a ſquare. 
Thus, the finding of a ſquare, which ſhall contain jui 
as much ſurface or æra as a circle, an ellipſis, a triangle, 
&c. is the quadrature of a circle, ellipfis, &c. 
QuaAbDRATURE, in aſtronomy, that aſpect of the 
moon when the is go? diſtant from the ſun ; or when the 
is in a middle point of her orbit, between the points, of 
onjuſction and oppoſition, namely, in the fitft and 
bird quarters. See Moon! to cn 
; QuaDRaATURE-Lines, are two lines placed on Gun - 
ter's ſector: they, are marked with Qu and 5, 6, 7, , 
9, 10; of which Q. fignifies the ſide of the ſquare, and 
the other figures the fides of polygons of 5, 6, 7, 5c 
ſides. 
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SL on the ſame: infirament, ſtands for the ſemi- 
diameter of a circle, and go for a dine equal to go" #1 
Ciramnterence. h bVragg 553 ptr oo 
 QUADRATFUS; in anatomy, a name given to ſe- 
veral muſcles on account of their ſquare figure. 
QUADREL, in building, a kind of artificial 
fo called from its being perfectly ſquare. = 
The quadrels are made of a: chalky earth, &c. aud 
dried in the ſhade for two years. Theſe were formerly 
in great requeſt among the Italian architectss. * 
_ QUADRILATERAL.,. in geometty, 4 figure who | 
perimeter conſiſts of four right lines, making four angles 
whence ĩt is alſo called a quadrangular figure. 
The quadrilateral figures are either a parallelograms 
trapezium,:reCtangle,:ſquare; rhombus, or rhombo! of 
 QUADRIL, 3 little troop or e e 
cavilierg, pompouſſy dreſſed, and mounted for the P 4 


ſtone, 


te ring, and otlier gallant divertiſement 


formance of carouſals, juſts, tournaments, run 8.0 
$35! 76k 
| QUADRILEE, 


QA | QA 
QUADRILLE, A game at cards, ſometimes called|be a power with an oppoſite direction; and if it be greater, 
-mbre by four ; which chiefly differs from ombre by | than the other, it will prevail by the difference. This 
tluree, in being played by four perſons, and having allſ change of quality only takes place where the quantity is 
me 40 cards dealt out, to each perſon, at 10 each. of ſuch a nature as to admit of ſuch a contrariety or op- 
QU ADRUPEDS, Quadrupedia, in zoology, a claſs poſition. We know nothing analagous to it in quantity 
of land animals, with hairy bodies, and four limbs or abſtractedly conſidered ; and cannot ſubtract a greater 
legs proceeding from the trunk of their bodies: add to] quantity of matter from a leſs, or a greater quantity of 
this, that the females of this claſs are vivi parous, or bring | light from a lets; and the application of this doctrine to 
forth their young alive, and nouriſh, them with milk |auy art or ſcience, is to be derived from the known prin- 
from their teats. | ge ciples of the ſcience. 3 
QUADRUPLE, a ſum or number multiplied by| A quantity that is to be added, is called a poſitive quan- 
four, or taken four times. | 3 tity; and a quantity to be ſubtracted, is ſaid to be negative. 
This word is particularly uſed for a gold coin, worth] Quantities are ſaid to be like or ſimilar, that are of the 
four times as much as that whereof it is the quadruple. | fame denomination, or are repreſented by the ſame letter 
QUAKERS, a religious ſect, which made its firſt ap-| or letters, equally repeated : but quantitics of different 
pearance in England during the interregnum; o called, denominations, or repreſented by a different letter or 
in derifion, from certain unuſual tremblings with which letters, are ſaid to be unlike or diſſimilas. A quantity 
they were ſeized at their firſt meetings. 1. conſiſting of more than one term, is called a compound 
Their founder was George Fox, a ſhoe-maker, born quantity; whereas that conſiſting of one term only, is 
at Draiton, in Leiceſterſhire; who, as he workedlat his denominated a ſimple quantity. 
trade, uſed to meditate much on the ſcriptures : at length] The quantity of matter in any body, is the product 
he began to ſee viſions, and ſet up for a preacher. of its denſity into its bulk; or a quantity ariſing from 
He propoſed but few articles of faith, inſiſting chiefly | the joint conſideration of its magnitude and denſity ; as 
on moral virtue, mutual charity, the love of God, andſif a body be twice as denſe, and take up twice as much 
a deep attention to the 1nward motions and ſecret opera- ſpace as another, it will be four times as great. This 
tions of the Spirit. He required a plain ſimple worthip, [quantity of matter is beſt diſcoverable by the abſolute 
and a religion without ceremonies, making it a princi- weight of bodies. | | 
pal point to wait in profound filence the directions of the} Ihe quantity of motion in any body is the fatum of 
Holy Spirit. the velocity into the maſs, or it is a meaſure arifing from 
Quakers were at firft guilty .of ſome extravagancies, the joint conſideration of the quantity of matter, and 
but theſe wore off, and they ſettled into a regular body, | the velocity of the motion of a body; the motion of any 
profeſling great auſterity of behaviour, a ſingular probity|whole being the ſum or aggregate of the motion in all 
and uprightneſs in their dealings, a great frugality at|its ſeveral parts. Hence, in a body twice as great as 
their tables, and a remarkable plainneſs and ſimplicity in|another, moved with an equal velocity, the quantity of 
their dreſs. 1 | motion is double; if the velocity be double allo, the quan- 
QUALIFICATOR, in the cannon law, a divine ap-ſtity of motion will be quadruple. Hence, the quantity 
pointed to qualify, or declare the quality of a propoſition | of motion is the ſame with what we call the momentum 9 
brought before an eccleſiaſtical tribunal, chiefly before or impetus of a moving body, _ 1 
the inquiſition. The qualificators of the office are not] Qu ANT ITV, in grammar, an affection of a ſyllable, 1 
judges, they only give their ſentiments on the propoſition | whereby its meaſure, or the time wherein it is produced, 1 4 
preſented to them. 1 85 is aſcertained; or that which determines the ſyllable to 
QUALITY, Qualitas, is defined by Mr. Locke to] be long or ſhort. : 
be the power in a ſubject of producing any idea in the] Quantity is alſo the object of proſody, and diſtin- 
mind: thus a ſnow-ball having the power to produce in|guiſhes verſe from proſe ; and the ceconomy and arrange- 
us the ideas of white, cold, and round, theſe powers, as] ment of quantities, that is, the diſtribution of long and Jl 
they are in the ſnow-ball, he calls qualities; and as they |ſhort ſyllables, makes what we call the number. we 
are ſenſations, or perceptions, in our underſtanding, he] QUARANTAIN, QUARENTINE, or QUARAN=- 21 
calls ideas. See IDEA. FE TENA, in old law books, denotes the ſpace of 40 days. . 
QUANTITY, Quantitas, any thing capable of eſti- It alſo ſignifies a benefit allowed to the widow of a man 1818 
mation, or menſuration; or which, being compared with [dying ſeiſed of lands, &c. by which ſhe may challenge to 0 
another thing of the ſame kind, may be ſaid to be greater continue in his capital meſſuage, or chief manſion-houſe, "ll 
or leſs than it, equal or unequal to it. ſo it be not a caſtle, for the ſpace of 40 days after his _ 
Mathematicks is the ſcience or doctrine of quantity, |deceaſe. And if the heir of any other perſon eje& her, 
which being made up of parts, is capable of being made|ſhe may have the writ de quarantena habenda. 
greater or leſs, It is increaſed by addition, and dimi-] QUARANTAIN is more particularly uſed for a term 
niſhed by ſubtraction; which are therefore the two pri-|of 40 days, which veſſels, coming from places ſuſpected 
mary operations that relate to quantity. Hence it is ſaid of contagion, are obliged to wait in certain places ap- 9 
mat any quantity may be ſuppoſed to enter into alge- pointed to air themſelves, before they come into port. 1 
braick computations two different ways, which have con- See LAZ ARETTO. Quarantain alſo ſignifies a meaſure 
tary effects, viz. either as an increment or as a decre- or extent of land, containing 40 perches. 
ment. See ADDITION and SUBTRACTION. QUARANTAIN of the King, in France, denotes a 
As addition and ſubtraction are oppoſite, or an incre-|truce of 40 days, appointed by St. Louis, during which 
ment is oppoſite to a decrement, there is an analagous it was expreſſly forbid to take revenge on the relations or 
Ppohtion between the affections of quantities that are|iriends of people who had fought, wounded, or affronted 
conſidered in the mathematical ſciences ; as between ex- each other in words. 
cels and defect, between the value of effects or money] QUARREL, Querela, in law, is generally applied 
due to a man, and money due by him; a line drawn to perſonal and mixed actions, in which the plaintiff is 
towards the right, and a line drawn towards the left; called querens : and hence it is, that if a perſon releaſe 
glabity, and levity; elevation above the horizon and de-jall quarrels, it is taken to be as beneficial to the releaſee, 
Pretzon below it. When two quantities equal in reſpe&|as if it were a releaſe of all actions; ſince all actions, 
magnitude, but of thoſe oppoſite kinds, are joined | both real and perſonal, are thereby releaſed. 65 
together, and conceived to take place in the ſame ſubject, QUARRY, a place under ground, out of which are 
they deſtroy each other's effect, and their amount is got marble, free-ſtone, ſlate, lime- ſtone, or other matters 
eee A power is ſuſtained by an equal power, act-¶ proper for buildings. ; 
e the ſame body with a contrary direction, and Quarries of free-ſtone are in many places opened, and 
on have effect. f When two unequal quantities of the ſtone brought out in the following manner: they firſt 
= © Oppoſite qualities are joined in the ſame ſubject, dig a hole in the manner of a well, 12 or 14 feet in dia- 
© Beater prevails by their difference; and when a greater | meter, and the rubbiſh drawn out with a windlals in large 
3 is taken from a leſs of the ſame kind, the re- oſier baſkets, they heap up all around; placing their 
5 er becomes of the oppoſite kind. When two powers wheel, which is to draw up their ſtones, upon it. As 
bet =; are to be added together, their ſum acts upon ſ the hole advances, and the common ladder becomes too 
the Y ; but when we are to ſubtra& one of them from !ſhort, they apply a particular ladder for the purpoſe. 
other, we conceive that which is to be ſubtracted, to N they have got through the earth, and are arrived 
3 | = 
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QUA BT. JT nu 
at the firſt bank or ſtratum, they begin ts apply their | ſhould be facilitated by taking large draughts of Water 
wheel and baſkets to diſcharge the ſtones as faſt as they |gruel made fat with freſh butter. Then take the follo 2 
dig through them. In freettig the ſtone from the bed, ing electuary, which will cruſh the diſeaſe in the bug. 
they proceed thus: as common ftones, at leaſt the ſofter [viz. take of rob of elder, one ounce 3 Of Peruvian bark 
kinds, have two grains, a cleaving grain, rannirtg pa- ffive drachms ; of the powder of common chammomile. 
rallel with the Horizon, and a breaking grain, running flewers, two drachms; of the extract of leſs centaur ; 

Fn, rpendicular thereto; they obſerve by the grain where | and powder of clove-julyflowers, each half a drach? 
35 tt will cleave, and there drive in a number of wedges, and as mueh ſyrup of lemons as is ſufficient to reduce 
till they have cleft it from the reſt of the rock. Fhis f them to the form of an electuary. The doſe is halt 4 
done, they proceed to break it; in order to which, ap- drachm, to be taken every two hours after the fit. 
plying the ruler to it, they ftrike a line, and by this eutf If any thing forbids vomiting, the cure muſt be begun 
x little channel witlr their 1 and in the channel, [with deterſive and aperient ſalts, as vitriolated tartar 
if the ſtone be three or four feet long, ſet five or fix] falt armoniack, purified nitre, and crab's eyes; and ir 
wedges, driving them in very carefully with gentle blows, the ague fill continue, notwithſtanding the repeated uſe 
and ſtill keeping them equally forward. Having thus | of theſe ſalts, them an equal weight of Peruvian bark muſt 
broken the ſtone in length, which they are able to do] be added to them, or the above electuary may be given. 
of any ſize within half an inch, they apply a ſquare to- When the patient is ſubject to the hypochondriack 
the ſtraight fide, ſtrike a line, and proceed to break it in paſſion, the ſtomach is inflated, and the body coftive - 
breadth. This way of managing fone is found vaſtly | then neither vomits nor ſalts muſt be ventured upon, bs 
preferable to that where they are broken at random; one | carminitive and emollient elyſters. | 
load of the former being found to do the buſineſs of a In obſtinate quartans, Hoffman greatly eommends the 
load and a half of the latter. But it may be obſerved, | following medicine : take of Peruvian bark, three drachmys- 
that this cleaving grain being generally wanting in the | of medicinal regulus of antimony, two drachms; of mer- 
harder kinds of ſtones, to break up theſe in the quarries, |curius dulcis, (which is not to be triturated with the 
they have great heavy ſtone-axes, with which they work | powder on account of the ſalts, but only mixed with 
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14 down a deep channel into the ſtone; and into this chan- | the point of a knife) of the fineſt crocus martis, and of 
| : / nel, at the top, lay two iron bars, between which they | vitriolated nitre, each one drachm : and of oil of mint, 
| [l drive their iron wedges. - four drops: make up all theſe into a powder, of which 
| ; Some in dividing the ſtone, efpecially the very hard half a drachm, or a drachm, may be taken, made into 
i} kinds, make uſe of gunpowder, witk very good effect. the form of a bolus, with rob of elder, and ſyrup of doye- 
1 In order to which, making a ſmall perforation pretty [julyflowers. 

„ deep in the body of the rock, ſo as to have that thickneſs | This method is confirmed by Huxkam, who ſays the 
I of rock over it judged proper to be blown up at once, at] bark frequently proves ineffectual, without the help of 
| RAR the further end of the perforation they diſpoſe a con- | proper alexipharmicks ; as ſnake-root of Virginia, con- 
| 1 HY venient quantity of gunpowder, filling up all the reſt |trayerva, myrrh, camphor, &c. After four or tive pa- 


N with ſtones and rubbiſh, ſtrongly rammed in, except af roxyſms, warm chalybeates may be added with very great 
fmall place for the train. By this means is the rock [ſucceſs ; but when the patient's complexion has a yellow 
| blown into ſeveral pieces, moſt of which are not too big [caft, and he has a tenſe abdomen, and a very coſtive 
47-78 to be managed by the workmen. 1 habit of body, mercurial, ſaponaceous deobſtruents, with 
60 QVvarRyY, among glaziers, a pane of glaſs cut in a|rhubarb, aloeticks, or ſal diureticus ſhould be premiſed 
— 1 diamond form. Quarries are of two kinds, ſquare and |.to, or joined with the bark. Hoffman obſerves, that 
NM long, each of which are of different ſizes, expreſſed by | obſtinate quartans in boys are not to be cured but by 
i the number of the pieces that make a foot of glaſs, viz. |purging ; and therefore, he directs the following form: 

Rl 8ths, xoths, 12ths, 18ths, and 2oths. take of cream of tartar, one drachm ; of calx of anti- 
„ | QUARRY, in falconry, is the game which the hawk | mony, 12 grains; of ſulphurated diagrydium, fix grains; 
Wd" | is in purſuit of, or has killed. make them into a powder, which may be taken in three 
We; - QUART, a meaſure containing the fourth part of ſome | doſes, the firſt ſix hours before the fit, the ſecond before 
other meaſure. The Engliſh quart is the fourth part of |the next fit, and the third before the third fit. After 
a gallon, or two pints. | | this, he orders an infuſion of half an ounce of Peruvian 
QUARTAN, Quartana, in medicine, a ſpecies of] bark in eight ounces of fennel-water ; adding the bark 
intermitting fever, wherein the patient has two fits in [of Eleutherius, ſal diureticus, and ſalt of tartar, of each 
four days, or two days quite free from a fit. one drachm, together with half an ounce of ſyrup of 
It uſually begins about four or five in the afternoon, |clove-julyflowers, a ſpoonful of which ſhould be takel. 

45 {ometimes ſooner and ſometimes later, with a great laſſi- every two hours. - | 
tude, ftretching, a blunt pain in the head, back, loins, | To prevent the return of an ague, the bark muſt be 
and legs; and the feet and hands are cold, and the whole | repeated every week or 10 days, for three ſeveral times, 
body ts pale; and the face and nails livid, to which ſhiver- with the ſame intervals. Likewiſe bitters and chalybeates 
ing and ſhaking ſupervene. The tongue and the lips [are very ſerviceable, taken either together or ſeparately. 
1 tremble, the breathing is difficult, with reſtleſſneſs, and. QUARTATION, in metallurgy, a method of purt- 
Me tofling ; the pulſe is contracted and hard, and ſometimes |fying gold, by melting three parts of filver with one ot 
| unequal; and there is an anxiety about the præcordia. gold, and then throwing the mixture into aqua fortis. 
Fa Theſe ſymptoms continue about two or three hours; QUARTER, Quadraus, the fourth part of any thing, 
1 ERA and in ſome the body is coſtive, whereas in others there | the fractional expreſſion for which is 4. See the article 
N is a ſtimulus to ſtool, and to make water: in ſome again, FRACTION. - | 
Kh He there is a nauſea or vomiting, with ſtools; and ſome ad- QyYARTER, in weights, is generally uſed for the 
* 344,000 vanced in years have their minds pretty much difturbed. | fourth part of 100 wt. averdupois, or 28 lb. Uſed , 
4 The heat comes on gradually, not burning but dry; the the name of a dry meaſure, quarter is the fourth par 
ile pulſe becomes equal, quick, and large, but the dull pain [of a ton in weight, or eight buthels. 4 
„ in the head remains, with a vertiginous affection; the] Qu AR TER, in law, the fourth part of a year; ww 
„ ſkin becomes only a little moiſt ; and in about four or hence the days on which theſe quarters. commence, aa 
| 0 BIG fix hours, the ſymptoms vaniſh, except a dull pain in called quarter-days, viz. March 25, or Lady-day ron 
wh the bones, joints, and feet. The urine in the fit is 24, or Midſummer-day ; September 29, or Michae 2 
fometimes thin and watery, and ſometimes thick with a fand December 22, or St. Thomas the apoſtle s day. 5 
ſediment. | theſe days rents on leaſes, &c. are uſually reſerved op 
From the experiments of Dr. Langriſh it appears, paid; though December 25, or Chriſtmas-day, 15 00 
that the blood is more denſe and tenacious in quotidians | monly reckoned the laſt quarter-day. F the 
than in tertians, and in tertians than in quartans. QUARTER, in aſtronomy, the fourth 7 oh 
As to the cure, a vomit ſhould be given after the firſt | moon's period : thus, from the new moon to the 9 L 
fit, in the time of intermiſſion : in tender conſtitutions, drature is the firſt quarter ; from this to full moon, 
zpecacuanha may be given alone, or two ounces of vinum | ſecond quarter, &. . 5 parts or 
ipecacuanhum; but to the robuſt, a grain or two off QAR TER, in heraldry, is applied to t . 
emetick tartar may be added, to be taken in warm water members of the firſt diviſion of a coat that 15 q 
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two hours after the paroxyſm. The evacuation or divided into four quarters. See QUARTER! Franc: 
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Ffancl- Qu AR TER, in heraldry, is' a quarter ſingle or 
one; which is to poſſeſs one fourth part of the field, 
This makes one of the honourable. ordinaries of a coat. 

QUARTER of a Point, in navigation, is the fourth 
part of * diſtance between two cardinal points, which 
2 QUARTER of a ſhip, is that part of a ſhip's hold, 
hich lies between the ſteerage- room and the tranſom. 

Cioſe QUARTERS, in a ſhip, thoſe places where the 
ſeamen quarter themſelves, in cafe of boarding, for their 
own defence, and for clearing the decks, &c. a 

QUARrRTER-Mafter, an officer in the army, whoſe 
buſineſs is to look after the quarters of the ſoldiers ; of 
which there are ſeveral kinds, viz. the quarter-maſter- 
general, whoſe buſineſs 1s to provide good quarters for 
che whole army. Quarter-maſter of horſe, he who is to 
provide quarters for a troop of horſe. Quarter-maſter of 
foot, he who is to provide quarters for a regiment of foot. 

OUARTER-MASTERS, or QUARTEERS, in a man 
of war, are officers whoſe buſineſs is to rummage, ſtow, 
and trim the ſhip in the hold; to overlook the ſteward in 
his delivery of victuals to the cook, and in pumping or 
drawing out beer, or the like. They are alſo to keep their 
watch duly, in conning the ſhip, or any other duty. 

Qu ARTE R, in war, is uſed in various lenſes, as for 
the place allotted to a body of troops to encamp upon: 
thus they ſay, the general has extended his quarters a 
great way, &c. Quarter allo ſignifies the ſparing mens 
lives ; thus it is ſaid, the encmy aſked quarter: we gave 
no quarter. . | | 

QUARTER of an Aſſembly, is the place of rendezvous, 
where the troops are to meet and draw up in a body. 

Head-Qu ART ERS, is the place where the general of 
an army has his quarters, which is generally near the 
centre of the army. 
 QUuaRTERs of Refreſhment, is the place to which the 
troops that have been much fatigued are ſent to refreſh 
themſelves, during a part of the campaign. 

inte- ART ERS, the places in which the troops 
are lodged during the winter, or their reſidence in thoſe 
places. | 

QUARTER, in the menage, as to work from quarter 
to quarter, is to ride a horſe three times in upon the 
firſt of the four lines of a ſquare; then changing your 
hand, to ride him three times upon the ſecond ; and ſo 
to third and fourth; always changing hands and obſery- 
ing the ſame order. 

QUARTER-Cbord, in mining, is ſeven yards and a 
quarter, which the miner has croſs-ways of his vein, on 
either fide, for liberty to lay his earth, ſtones, and rub- 
bih on, and to waſh and drels up his ore. 

 QvanrTERs, in building, are thoſe flight upright 
pieces of timber placed between the puncheons and poſts, 
uſed to lath upon. Theſe are of two ſorts, ſingle and 
double; the ſingle quarters are ſawn to two inches thick, 
and four inches broad ; the double quarters are ſawn to 
tour inches ſquare, It is a rule in carpentry, that no 
quarters be placed at a greater diſtance than 14 inches. 

QUARTER-Round, in architecture, is a term uſed by 
the workmen for any projecting moulding in general, 
whoſe contour is a perfect quadrant of a circle, or which 
approaches near that figure. 

ARTE R-HLhecling, or QUARTER of Converſion, in 
the military art, is the motion by which the front of a 
body of men is turned round ts where the flank was, by 
taking a quarter of a circle. If it be done to the right, 
the man in the right-hand angle keeps his ground and 
Faces about, while the reſt wheel; if to the left, the left- 
4419 man Keeps his place. | 


Qu ARTER=-//ind, at ſea, is a lateral or ſide-wind, 


Which does not blow in ſtern, but a little aſide of it. 


his is the beſt of all winds, as bearing into all the fails; 
Whereas a wind blowing full in ſtern, 1s kept off by the 
lails of the mizen. 

QUARTERING, in the ſea-language, is diſpoſing 

e WP 's company at an engagement, in ſuch a manner 
a Ut each may readily know where his ſtation is, and 

at he is' to do. As ſome to the maſter for the manage- 
ment of the ſails; ſome to aſſiſt the gunners in traverſ- 


05 the ordnance; ſome for plying of the ſmall ſhot ; 


G1, 


before 4 wind, but, as it were, betwixt both, ſhe is ſaid 


to go quartering. 


QUvARTERING, in gunnery, is when a piece of ord- 


nance is ſo traverſed that it will ſhoot on the ſame line, 


N on the ſame point of the compaſs as the ſhip's quarter 
ars. | 


\ QUARTERING, in heraldry, is dividing a coat into 
four or more quarters, or quarterings, by parting, coup- 


Ing, &c. that is, by perpendicular and horizontal lines, 
c. 3 


Counter QUARTERING 2 Coat, is when the quarters 


are ſubdivided each into four. There are counter-quar- 


tered coats that have 20 or 25 quarters. 3 


QYARTEKINCO, or QUARTERIZATION, is part of 


the puniſhment of a traitor, which confilts of dividing 
his body into four quarters. pg 
QUARTERLY, in heraldry ; a perſon is ſaid to 
bear quarterly, when he bears arms quartered. | 
QUARTERN, a diminutive of quart; ſignifying a 
quarter of-a pint. 
QUARTER-Covsins, fourth couſins, or the laſt 
degree of kindred, _ . 
QUARTILE, an aſpect of the planets. See As pECT. 
QAR T O, or 4to, a book of which four leaves, or 
eight pages, make a ſſi ee. 
UARTO-DECIMANS, Quarto- decimani, an ancient 


Chriſtian ſect, fo called from their maintaining that the 


feſtival of Eaſter ought to be celebrated, conformably to 
the cuſtom of the Jews, on the 14th day of the moon 
in the month of March, whatever day of the week that 
happened to be. | | 
QUASHING, in law, the overthrowing or annulling 
of any thing. | Sn | 
QUAVER, in muſick, a meaſure of time equal to 


halt a crotchet, or {th of a ſemibreve. The quaver 1s 


divided into two ſemiquavers, and four demiſemiquavers. 


QUAVERING, in muſick, trilling or ſhaking,; or 


the running a diviſion with the voice. | 
QUEEN, Regina, a woman who holds a crown fingty: 
The title of queen 1s alſo given by way of courteſy to 


her that is married to a king, who is called by way of 
diſtinction, queen conſort; the former being termed 


queen regent. The widow of a king is alſo called queen; 
but with the addition of dowager. | 
QUERCUS, the oak-tree, in botany. See OAK. 
QUESTION, Queſtio, in logick, a propoſition pro- 
poſed by way of interrogation. 
QUESTOR, or Qu «zsToR, in Roman antiquity, an 
officer who had the management of the publick treaſure. 
QUEUE, in heraldry, ſignifies the tail of a beaſt : 


thus if a lion be borne with a forked tail, he is blazoned 


double queued, | 
QuEUE D'aRonDE, or SWALLOW's T ALL, in for- 


tification, an outwork which is narrower at the gorge 


than at the front or face, being ſo called from its reſem- 
blance to a ſwallow's tail. 
as well as double tenailles, and ſome horn-works whoſe 
ſides are not parallel. When the front is narrower than 
the gorge, the work is denominated a contre queue d'a- 
ronde, 


In carpentry, 5 queue d'aronde is more generally known 
by the name of dove-tail. | 


QUICK, or(QuicksEtT, among gardeners, the haw- 


thorn, or meſpilus ſylveſtris, much uſed for hedges, it 
being very proper for that purpoſe. In the choice of 


quick, thoſe which are raiſed from ſeeds in the nurſery 
are preferable to ſuch as are drawn from the woods, the 


latter ſeldom ariſing with good roots; but to have the 


beſt quick fence, it is moſt eligible to ſow the haws 
where the hedge 1s intended; for theſe unremoved plants 


will make a much ſtronger and more durable fence than 


thoſe which are tranſplanted ; but they ſhould be pro- 
perly weeded when young, and protected from being 
injured by cattle, &c. When quick is grown rude, and 


bare at bottom, it may be neceſſary to plaſh it; of which 


method there are two extremes to be avoided ; the firſt 
is, laying it too low and too thick; becauſe it makes 
the ſap run all into the ſhoots, and leaves the plathes 


without nouriſhment, which, with the thickneſs of the 
hedge, kill them: ſecondly, it muſt not be laid too high, 


me to fill powder in the powder- room; others to carry f becauſe this draws all the ſap into the plaſhes, and ſo 


it from thence to 


ſh; the gunners, in cartridges, &c. When |.cauſes but.ſmall ſhoots at the bottom, ſo that the hedge 
is {till thin, without anſwering the intention of plaſh- -_ 
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ing. When the ſhoot that is deſigned to be plaſhed is | bright colour, 1 f to that of cinnamon, and o . 
* bent, there is generally given a ſmall cut to it half way a ſtrong taſte. 


he ſmaller pieces, in quills, are ene 


through, and floping a little downward, then it is'wove| rally the beſt; the larger and flatter fragments havit 
about the ſtakes, and trimmed of its ſtraggling ſuper- [leſs virtue. We ſometimes meet with it cut into thin 
fluous branches. 1 e | - [flices, and of a yellower colour than ordinary; this is the 

Qv1cx-S1LvER, in natural hiſtory, a ponderous mi- bark of the root, has a very ſtrong taſte, and is eſteemed 
neral fluid, more uſually called mercury. See MERCURY. Iby the Spaniards the choiceſt of all. 


QUIESCENT, ſomething at reft, in contradiſtinction The Peruvian bark poſſeſſes the ſtomachick virtues of 


to motion. | the other bitters, and that in ſo eminent a degree, that 


 QUIETISTS, a religious ſe&, which made a great it is a queſtion whether any of the ſtomachicks are equal 
noiſe towards the cloſe of the laſt century. | to it: it ſtrengthens the ſtomach, promotes the appetite 
They were ſo called from a kind of abſolute reſt and| and aſſiſts digeſtion; it diſſipates flatulencies, and is z 
inaction, which they ſuppoſed the ſoul to be in when very good medicince againſt worms. Its great virtue 
arrived at the ſtate of perfection which they called the | however, is as a febrifuge: itcures all intermittents ſay 
unitive life; in which ſtate they imagined the ſoul wholly | and ſpeedily, if properly given. Its febrifuge virtue was 
employed in contemplating its God, to whoſe influence | diſcovered to us by the Indians, among whom it had 
it was entirely ſubmiffive, ſo that he could turn and drive| been many ages known, and firſt diſcovered by a perſon's 
it where and how he would. In this ſtate, the ſoul no| being cured of an intermittent, by drinking the water 
longer needs prayers, hymns, &c. being laid, as it were, |of a pond, where ſome trees of it had accidentally fallen, 
in the boſom, and between the arms of its God, in whom [t was not diſcovered to any body in this part of the world 
it is in a manner ſwallowed up. till 1640, when a Spaniard, the governor of the city of 
QUILLS, the large feathers taken out of the end of] Loxa, who had behaved well to ſome of theſe people, 
the wing of a gooſe, crow, &c. Quills are denominated | had the diſcovery as a reward. With the new medicine 
from the order in which they are fixed in the wing, the he cured the viceroy's lady of a tertian, after ſhe had tried 
ſecond and third quills being the beſt for writing, as they | every thing elſe in vain. Hence it was called the coun- 
have the largeſt and roundeſt barrels. | teſs's powder. 
_ QUILTING, a method of ſewing two pieces of ſilk, | After this, the Jeſuits brought over a vaſt quantity, 
linen, or ſtuff, on each other, with wool or cotton be- | which was in 1694, diſtributed all over Europe, and 
tween them; by working them all over in the form of | did great cures. It was then called pulvis patrum, and 
chequer or diamond-work, or in flowers. The ſame Jeſuit's powder; and the cardinal de Lugo having 
name is alſo given to the ſtuff ſo worked. bought up a vaſt quantity of it for the poor and others, it 
44508 | QUINARIUS, in Roman antiquity, a ſmall coin was afterwards called cardinal Lugo's powder, 
. equal to half the denarius. 8 5 Notwithſtanding the ſucceſs of this new febrifuge, 
QUINCE, Cydonia, in botany, a well known genus | whenever given properly, there were many of the phy- 
of trees, comprehended by Linnæus among the pyrus or | ſicians at that time, who were ſcrupulous of uſing it, as 
pear-tree, which, according to his ſyſtem of botany, it ſuſpecting it could not be ſafe to carry off ſuch a diſeaſe 
agrees with, in reſpect of its generical characters. Ac-|fo ſpeedily, and without evacuations : but a long and 
cording to Pliny, 1t received the name of malus cydonia | happy experience of 1t has taught us, that it is one of the 
from Cydone, a town in Crete, from whence it is ſaid |greateſt, and, in prudent hands, one of the ſafeſt medi- 
| to have been firſt brought into Italy. When quinces are | cines in the world. It is given in powder from a ſcruple 
\ unripe, they are ſeldom or never eaten, eſpecially raw, as|to a drachm for a doſe. We have a ſimple, a volatile 
{#7608 they are very rough and aſtringent; they mightily cool | tincture, and an extract of it in the ſhops. 
15 i and ſtrengthen the ſtomach, remove nauſeas, and ſtop] QUINSEY, or QUinzy. See Quinzy. 
0 088 fluxes of the belly; for theſe purpoſes they are much in QUINTAL, in commerce, the ſame with 100 wt. 
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| „ uÿſe, eſpecially their juice made into a ſyrup, which is | QUINTESSENCE, Quinta Eſſentia, in chymultry, a 
; or BA 1 both pleaſant and agreeably aſtringent. The feeds bruiſed | preparation conſiſting of the eſſential oil of ſome vegetable 
i well with an aqueous liquor afford a good mucilage, which | ſubſtance mixed and incorporated with ſpirit of wine. 

4 nt 1 is excellent in ſome ſoreneſſes of the mouth and gums. QUIN TILE, Quintilis, in aſtronomy, an aſpect of 
4 14 L QUINCUN X, in Roman antiquity, denotes any the planets, when they are +27 diſtant trom one to ano- 


thing that confiſts of five twelfth parts of another, but | ther, or a fifth part of the zodiack. 
particularly of the as. | | QUINTIELIANS, a ſect of ancient hereticks, thus 
Qu INCUNX ORDER, in gardening, a plantation of [called from their propheteſs Quintilia. In this ſect the 
trees, diſpoſed originally in a ſquare; and conſiſting of | women were admitted to perform the ſacerdotal and 
five trees, one at each corner, and a fifth in the middle: | epiſcopal functions. They attributed extraordinary gifts 
or a quincunx is the figure of a plantation of trees, dif- | to Eve for having firſt eaten of the tree of knowledge ; 
poſed in ſeveral rows, both length and breadthwiſe, in | told great things of Mary the fiſter of Moſes, as having 
ſuch a manner, that the firſt tree in the ſecond row com- been a propheteſs, &c. They added, that Philip the 
mai mences in the centre of the ſquare formed by the two | deacon had faur daughters, who were all propheteſſes, 
Wi firſt trees in the firſt row, and the two firſt in the third, | and were of their ſect. In theſe aſſemblies it was uſual 


WO: | reſembling the figure of the five at cards. This diſpo- | to ſee the virgins entering in white robes, perſonating 
n fition of trees was formerly much more regarded than at | propheteſſes. - . 
Ti. 80% . preſent ; but is ſtill much uſed in France, for planting} QUINZY, QuiNSEY, or ANGINA, in ee 
N trees to form a grove. | | a pain and inflammation of the fauces, a ſwelling 0 my 
| QUINDECAGON, in geometry, a plain figure with | uvula, tonſils, and larynx, which being accompanied f 
F 15 fides and 15 angles; which, if the ſides be all equal, a fever, occaſions a difficulty of reſpiration and degluti- 
r is termed a regular quindecagon, and irregular when tion. This diſeaſe generally prevails about the wn 
n Mt otherwiſe. The fide of a regular quindecagon inſcribed | end of ſpring or beginning of ſummer. When the {we : 
. in a circle, is equal in power to the half difference be- ing, pain, and redneſs, appear moſtly on the er 
„ tween the ſide of the equilateral triangle, and the ſide of is, according to Hoffman, the prognoſtick a _ 
1," the pentagon, inſcribed in the ſame circle; alſo the dif- ſolution of the diſeaſe : but when the extern : Ao 5 
ig . ference of the perpendiculars let fall on both ſides, taken | ſuddenly diſappears, without a mitigation of 2 70 
1 together. 5 toms, it ſhews the morbifick matter to be tran tete © 
i 14 _ QUINDECEMVIR1, in Roman antiquity, a col- where, and that the diſeaſe will change to a — 5 
„ lege of 15 magiſtrates, whole buſineſs it was to preſide | peripneumony. This diſeaſe may alſo terminate 4 


over the ſacrifices. © They were the interpreters of the ſuppuration, gangrene, or ſchirrus. A ana 3 
Sibyl's books; which, however, they never conſulted but | mouth, the tongue vaſtly ſwelled, and of a purple 
by an expreſs order of the ſenate. iſh colour, portend death.” | | 
QUINQUAGESIMA SuxDay, Shrove Sunday, ſo- QUIRE of Paper, is 24 or 25 ſheets. 1 
called as being the 5oth day before Eaſter. |} QUIRK, in building, a piece of ground ta 5 2 
 QUINQUINA, in pharmacy, the ſame with the] the corner of any regular ground-plat or floor, to m 
Peruvian or Jeſuit's bark; the tre: which produces it is | a court or yard. * N | cent per- 
called by Linnæus cinhona. | QUIT-RenT, Quiet-rent, a certain ſmall re p 


The Peruvian bark ſhould be choſen freſh, and of a | able yearly by the tenants of moſt manors in ln : 
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UWey had acquired the profoundeſt knowledge of the law 
aud the traditions. However, it does not appear that 


ſubjection; upon the payment whereof they are quiet 
% UIT TER-Boxs, among farriers, a hard round 
{welling upon the coronet of a horſe's foot, or between 
the heel and the quarter. It is occaſioned by gravel under 
the ſhoe, by a bruiſe, ſtab, prick of a nail, peccant hu- 
mours deſcending to that place, blow, ſtrain, over-reach, 
&c. With it the horſe halts much, and the ſwelling 

rows viſible, and comes to a head in four or five days, 
and breaks out at a little deep hole like a fiſtula. 

QUOD Cleric: non eligantur in Officio, in law, is a 
writ that lies for a clerk, who by reaſon of ſome land 
that he hath, is made or like to be made a bailiff, beadle, 
reeve, &c, 1 . 7 i 

Qvop Perſona nec Præbendarii, &c. in law, a writ 
that lies for ſpiritual perſons, when diſtrained in their 
ſpiritual poſſefſions, for the payment of a 15th, with the 
reſt of the pariſh. 5 | 

QUODLIBETICAL QUuESTION, Due/lto quodli- 
b-tica, a problem, anciently propoſed to be debated in 
me ſchools, out of curioſity and entertainment, rather 
than for the ſettling of any uſeful point. 

QUOIL, 9woyl, Coile, in the ſea- language, denotes 
when a cable is laid round in à ring, one turn over ano- 
ther, on the deck of a ſhip. 

QUOIN, Coin, on board a ſhip, is a wedge faſtened 
on the deck, cloſe to the breech of the carriage of a 
gun, to keep it firm up to the ſhip's fide, and prevent 


its rolling. 


* 


Quo1Ns, in architecture, denote the corners of brick 


or ſtone-walls. It particularly denotes the ſtones in the 
corners of brick- buildings. When they ſtand out be- 
vond the brick-work, their edges being chamfered off, 
they are called ruſtick quoins. 

QUOTITS, a kind of exerciſe, known among the 
ancients under the name of diſcus. 2 | 

QUO Jus, in law, a writ that lies for him who 
has lands, wherein another challengeth common of paſ- 
ture time out of. mind, whereby the party 1s compelled 
to ſhew by what right he challenges this privilege. 


— 


A liquid conſonant, being the 17th letter of our 
alphabet. Its ſound is formed by a guttural 
9 extruſion of the breath, vibrated through the 
mouth, with a ſort of quivering motion of the tongue 
drawn from the teeth, and cannulated, with the tip a 
little elevated towards the palate. 
Uſed as a numeral, R anciently ſtood for 80, and with 
a daſh over it, thus f, for $0,000 ; but the Greek x, 
or o, ſignified 100. | | | 
In the preſcriptions of phyſicians, R or R ſtands for 
fecipe, i. e. take. To | 
 RABBETING, in carpentry, the planning or cut- 
ung of channels or grooves in boards, &c. 


In carry; it ſignifies the letting in of the| 


Planks of the Ip into the keel; which, in the rake and 
"un of a ſhip, is hollowed away, that the planks may 
Join cloſer. 

RABBI, or RABBINS, a title which the Phariſees 
ind doors of the law, among the Jews, aſſumed, and 
literally ſignified maſters or excellents. | 
dere were ſeveral gradations before they arrived at 
the dignity of a rabbin, which was not conferred till 


de Was any fixed age, or previous examination ne- 
Mey ; but when a man had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
the Kill in the written and oral law, and paſſed through 
© ſubordinate degrees, be was ſaluted a rabbin by the 


Qvo Minus, in law, is alſo a writ that lies for tlie 
king's farmer or debtor in the court of Exchequer, againſt 
him to whom he ſelleth any thing touching his farm; 
or againſt whom he hath any cauſe of perſonal action: 
for that, by the vendee's detaining any due from Him, the 
farmer is made leſs able to pay the king's rent. | 

It is allo a writ that lies for him who has a grant of 


—— 


lord's wood for the repair of a tenement) in another per- 
ſon's wood, againſt the granter making ſuch waſte, as 
that the grantee cannot enjoy his grant. 

QUORUM, in law, 1s one or more juſtices of the 
peace without whom the reſt of the juſtices in ſome caſes 
cannot proceed. It is thus called from the words in the 
commiſſion, namely, quorum A. B. unum eſſe volumus. 

QUOTATION, in literature, a citation, or paſſage 
expreſſly rehearſed or taken from any author; which is 
uſually diſtinguiſhed by one or two inverted commas, 
(1.40 „ 

Quoting by book, and chapter or ſection, ought only 
to obtain where the whole chapter or ſection is expreſſſy 
on the ſubject: on other occaſions quoting by page is 
more commodious, except where there are different edi- 
tions of an author, as in the claſſicks, &c. unleſs the 
edition be alſo ſpecified, VV | 

QUOTIDIAN FEVER, Felris Quotidiana, in medi- 
cine, an intermitting fever or ague, which ſeizes and 
terminates every day, with a ſubſequent intermiſſion for 
the ſpace of ſome hours. See ACE. | 

QUOTIENT, Quotiens, in arithmetick, the number 
reſulting from the diviſion of a greater number by a 
ſmaller, and which ſhews how often the ſmaller or the 
diviſor is contained in the greater or dividend. 

QUO WakRANTO, in law, a writ that lies againſt a 
perſon, or corporation, who uſurp any frarichiſe againſt 
the king; ſuch as to have waife, ſtray, fair, &c. without 
a good title. | 

It alſo lies for miſ-uſer or non-uſer of privileges 
granted. And even, according to Bracton, againſt him 


that intrudes himſelf as heir to lands. 


2 
* 0 
F 
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Among the modern Jews, for near 700 years paſt; 
the learned men retain no other title than that of rabbi, 


firſt places or ſeats in their ſynagogues, determine all 
matters of controverſy, and frequently pronounce upon 
civil affairs : they have even a power to excommunicate 
the diſobedient. 

RABBINET, a ſmall piece of ordnance, between a 
falconet and a baſe. See ARO. Hs 

RABBINISTS, among the modern Jews, an ap- 
pellation given to the doctrine of the rabbins concerning 
traditions, in oppoſition to the caraites, who reject all 
traditions. See CARAIT Es. 


mal of the lepus or hare kind, with a very ſhort tail. 
RACEMUS, among botaniſts, ſignifies a cluſter or 
ſtalk, divided or branched into ſeveral footſtalks, ſuſ- 
taining the flowers or fruits ſet together; ſuch are the 
bunches of grapes, currants, &c. racemus anciently ſigni- 
fying a bunch of grapes. 4 
RACK, an engine of torture, furniſhed with pullies 
and cords, &c. for extorting confeſſion from criminals. 
Rack, a ſpirituous liquor. See ARRAcCk 
RADIAL CuxvEs, are curves of the ſpiral kind, 
whoſe ordinates, if they may be ſo called, all terminate 
in the centre of the including circle, appearing like 
radii of that circle ; whence the name. See CR VE and 
SPIRAL. 


| RADIALIS, or RApIæus, in anatomy, . 
Tu Ns | ETON OT ON 


houſe-bote (or a privilege of having timber out of the - 


or rabbins : they have great reſpe& paid them, have the 


RABBIT, Cuniculus, in zoology, a well known ani- 
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4 diſhes, as the common purple-rooted radiſh, the ſalmon | {mall drops. | 

71 radiſh, the turnep-rooted radiſh, the black Spaniſh radiſh, | Mr. Derham accounts for the preeipitation hence, that 
11 fi &c. they are all propagated by ſowing their ſeeds. The the veſiculæ being full of air, when they meet with a 
N firſt and ſecond ſorts are cultivated in great quantities, for| colder air than they contain, their air is contracted into 
I * the ſupply of the London markets. | * leſs ſpace; and, conſequently, the watery ſhell ren- 
ll Radiſhes abound with a penctrating nitrous juice, dered thicker, ſo as to become heavier than the air, &c. 
Wi 5 which makes them diuretick, and cleanſing to the inteſ- Others only allow the cold a part in the action, and 
N . tines and viſcera: they have ſomewhat alſo in their out- bring in the winds as ſharers with it: indeed, it is plain, 


ancient crowns. 


baſis or foundation. 


RAF 


or two muſcles of the arm; one of which, called radialis 


internus, is one of the three flexor muſcles of the carpus, 
or hand, which ariſing from the internal condyle of the 
humerus, is inſerted into the bone of the carpus next the 
thumb : and the other, called radialis externus, 1s one of 
the three extenſor muſcles of the hand, which ariſing 
from the external condyle of the humerus, is inſerted 
into the firſt metacarpal bone. 
RADIANT, or . Po ix r, in opticks, 
is any point of a viſible object from whence rays proceed. 
RADIATED FLOWERS, in botany, are ſuch as 
have ſeveral ſemi-florets ſet round the diſck, in form of a 
radiant ſtar ; and are either ligulate, as in the aſter ; tubu- 
loſe, as in the centaury ; or naked, as in the artemeſia. 
RADIATED, is alſo uſed with reſpect to one of the 
See CROWN. ET 
RADICAL, in general, ſomething that ſerves as a 
Hence phyſicians talk much of a 
radical moiſture. See Mois TURE. | 
In grammar, we give the appellation radical to primi- 
tive words, in contradiſtinction to compounds and de- 
rivatives. 
Algebraiſts alſo ſpeak of the radical ſign of quanti- 


ties, which is the character expreſſing their roots. See 


Roor and CHARACTER. 

RADICATION, a term uſed by ſome for the ac- 
tion whereby plants take root, or ſhoot out roots. See 
Roor and VEGETATION. 

RADICLE, that part of the ſeeds of all plants, which 
upon vegetating become its root, and is diſcoverable by 
the microſcope. See VEGETATION. | 

RADISH, Raphanus, in botany, a genus of plants, 
whoſe flower is tetrapetalous and cruciform ; the fruit is 
an oblong, ſmooth, ſpongy pod, having an acute point, 
ſwelling and almoſt jointed, and containing ſeveral 
ſmooth roundiſh feeds. There are ſeveral forts of ra- 


ward {kin which is hot and biting, both which qualities 
help to make them a good antiſcorbutick : they agree 


ih : 3 
A 


or 3 of their breadth ; the king-poſts ſhould be a8 thick 
as the principal rafters, and their breadth; accordin Ic 
the bigneſs of them that are intended to be 110 
them; the middle part being left ſomewhat b 

the thickneſs. , : N roader than 
RAG WORT, Jacobæa, in dau, is comprehended 


let into 


by Linnæus with the ſenecio. See SEN EC IO. | 

| RAGOUFT, or RAG oo, a ſauce, or ſeafonins : 
tended to rouſe the appetite when loſt or nent... 
This term is alſo uſed for any high ſeaſoned diſh — 
pared of tleſh, fiſh, greens, or the like; by ſtewing = 
with bacon, ſalt, pepper, cloves, and the like ingre tent. 
RAGULE D, or ragged, in heraldry, jagged > | 
knotted. This term is applied to a croſs formed of a 
trunks of two trees without their branches, of which 
they ſhew only the ſtumps. | 
RAJA, the title of the Indian black princes, the 1e. 
mains of thoſe who ruled there before the moguls. ; 
RAIL, in architecture, is uſed in different ſenſes, ag 
for thoſe pieces of timber which lie horizontally between 
the pannels of wainſcot, and the like. 

RAIN, a watery-meteor, which deſcends from the 
clouds in form of drops of water. | 
Rain is apparently the precipitated vapours of water 
clouds : thus, when various congeries of clouds 0 
driven together by the agitation of the winds, they mix 
and run into one body, and by that means diflolye and 
condenſe each other into their former ſubſtance of wa- 
ter; alfo the coldneſs of the air is a great means to col- 
lect, compact, and condenſe clouds into water; which 
being heavier than the air, muſt of neceſſity fall through 
it in the form we call rain. Now the reaſon why it falls 
in drops, and not in whole quantities, as it becomes 
condenſed, is the reſiſtance of the air; whereby, being 
broken and divided into fmaller and ſmaller parts, the 
further it paſſes through the air, it at Iaſt arrives to us in 


that a wind, blowing againſt a cloud, will drive its ve- 
ſiculæ upon one another, by which means ſeveral of 
them coaleſcing, will be enabled to deſcend ; and the 
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lar figure, with a very large hollow in the middle, for its 


articulation with the writ. | | 
RADIX, the ſame with root. See RoorT. 

_ RAFTERS, in building, are pieces of timber, which 
ſtanding by pairs on the reaſon or raiſing- piece, meet in 
an angle at the top, and form the roof of a building. 
It is a rule in building, that no rafters ſhould ſtand 
further that 12 inches from one another : and as to their 
ſizes or ſcantlings, it is provided by act of parliament, that 
rincipal rafters, from 12 feet 6 inches to 14 feet 6 inches 
Boks be 5 inclies broad at the top, and 8 at the bottom, 
and 6 inches thiek. Thoſe from 14 feet 6 inches, to 18 
feet 6 inches long, to be ꝙ inches broad at the foot, 7 
inches at the top, and 7 inches thick: and thoſe from 
18 feet 6 inches, to 21 feet 6 inches long, to be 10 in- 
ches broad at the foot, 8 at the top, and 8 thick. Single 
rafters, 8 feet in length, muſt have 4 inches and a half, 
and 3 inches à in their ſquare. Thoſe of 9 feet long 


muſt be 5 and 4 inches ſquare. | 
Principal rafters ſhould be nearly as thick at the bot- 


ing weakened, the atmoſphere ſinks under its burden, 
and the clouds fall. Now the little veſicles being once 
upon the deſcent, will perſiſt therein, notwithſtanding 


the increaſe of reſiſtance they every moment meet with. 
f the earth, the 


For as they all tend toward the centre o 0 


further they fall, the more coalitions will they ma 
and the more coalitions, the more matter will there 
under the ſame ſurface; the ſurface only increaſing as the 
ſquares, but the ſolidity as the cube; and the more . 
ter under the ſame ſurface, the leſs reſiſtance there . 
be to the ſame matter. Thus, if the cold, wind, Ke. 
act early enough to precipitate the aſcending veſicles, : 
fore they are arrived at any conſiderable height, the cos 
litions being but few, the drops will be proportion“ ud 
ſmall; and thus is formed a dew. If the vapour 5 
more copious, and riſe a little higher, we have 27, 
fog; a little higher ſtill, and they produce 
&c. If they neither meet with cold nor Wil 
a heavy, thick, dark ſky. 


d, the form 


tom as the beam, and ſhould diminiſh in their length ; Hence many of the phenomena of the weather rh 


3 


a ſmall rain, 


ART! very well with moſt conſtitutions, provided they have 
MW good ſtomachs ; and the juice is faid to be good in the effect will be {till more confiderable if two oppoſite winds 
an b oravel, if four ounces of it be taken for four days in af blow towards the ſame place. Add to this, that clouds 
114 morning faſting. already formed, happening to be aggravated by freſh ac- 
Wk: Horſe-RA DIS II. See HORSE-Radiſb. ſceſſions of vapour continually aſcending, may thence be 
. RADIUS, in geometry, the ſemi- diameter of a circle, enabled to deſcend. 5 | 
10 or a right-line drawn from the centre to the cireumfe-] According to Rohault, the great cauſe of rain is the 
8 "Th 1 4 rence. See CIRCLE. . heat of the air, which after continuing for ſome time near Y 
„ In trigonometry, the radius is termed the whole ſine, the earth, is at length carried up on high by a wind, 
„ or ſine of 90% See SIX E. and there thawing the ſnowy villi, or flocks of the half- 
eie Rap Is, in anatomy, the exterior bone of the arm, frozen veſiculæ, reduces them into drops; which coa- 
. 1.8 deſcending along with the ulna from the elbow to the leſcing, deſcend. 
A wriſt. In its upper extremity there is a glenoid cavity)! Others, as Dr. Clarke, &c. aſcribe this deſcent of the 
4 „ for its articulation with the humerus; alſo a creſt, by clouds rather to an alteration of the atmoſphere than 0 
N means of which, it is articulated with the ulna: in the] the veſiculæ; and ſuppoſe it to ariſe from a diminution 
J . to lower extremity the head is thicker, and of a more angu- [of the elaſtick force of the air. This elaſticity, which 
Þ depends chiefly or wholly on the terrene exhalations, be- 
Wat 
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be accounted. for: as, why a cold ſummer is always a 
8 3 rain about the equinoxes; why a ſettled, 
thick cloſe ſky, ſcarce ever rains till it have been. firſt 
clear ; as to the quantity of rain that falls, r 
in ſeveral places at the ſame time, and in the ſame place 
at ſeveral times, WE have ſtore of obſervations, journals, 
Kc. in the Memoirs of the French Academy, Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, &. 2 
Rains, in the fea language, all that tract of ſea to 
the northward of the equator, between 4 and 10 degrees 
latitude, and lying between the meridian of Cape Verde, 
and that of the eaſternmoſt iſlands of the ſame name. It 
is ſo called from the almoſt continual calms, conſtant 
rains, thunder and lightning found there, 
RAINBOW, or Bow, Iris, a meteor, in form of a 
arty-coloured ſemicircle, exhibited in a rainy ſky oppo- 


ne to the ſun, by the refraction of his rays in drops off 2 
lite to ** mum, or the diſtance QF from the axis of the drop SQ. 


ling rain. | | . 
1 is, alſo, a ſecondary bow which is fainter, uſu- 


ally inveſting the former at ſome diſtance. 8 

The rainbow, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, never ap- 
peaxs but where it rains in the ſun-ſhine ; and may be 
repreſented artificially, by contriving water to fall in 
little drops, like rain, through which the ſun ſhining, 
| exhibits a bow to a ſpeQator placed between the ſun and 
the drops; eſpecially if a black cloth be diſpoſed beyond 
the drops. 1 i 1 4 55 
Anton. de Dominis firſt accounted for the rainbow in 

1611, by refraction and reflexion of the ſun-beams in 
ſpherical drops of water; which he confirmed by experi- 
ments made with glaſs-globes, &c: full of water; wherein 
he was followed by Des Cartes, who improved upon his 
account. But the Newtomian doctrine of colours ſup- 
plies and corrects their explications. 1 

Theory of the RAINBOW. Let B NF G (plate LXXI. 
fg. 1.) be a ſpherical drop of falling rain, and AN a ray 
of the ſun falling upon it in the point N, which ray 
ſuppoſe refracted to F, from thence reflected to G, and 
there again refracted in the direction GR to the eye of 
a ſpectator; and let I G be perpendicular to the point G: 
then will the beam, by its refraQtion at G, be ſeparated 
into its ſeveral ſorts of rays, which will paint their re- 
ſpective colours in that part of the drop, of which that 
next the perpendicular 1 G will be red, as being leaſt 
refracted, and the reſt, in order, above it. Now, it is 
found by computation, that the greateſt angle 8S EO 
(. 2.) or EO (drawing OP parallel to S E) under 
which the moſt refrangible rays can come to the eye of 
a ſpectator at O, is 40? 17, and that the greateſt angle 
FOP under which the leaſt refrangible rays come to the 
eye at O, is 42 2. And ſo all the particles of water 
within the difference of thoſe two angles EF, will exhi- 
bit, ſeverally, the various colours of the priſm, and con- 
ſtitute the interior bow in the cloud. 5 5 

If the beam go not out of the drop at G (fig. 1.) but is 
reflected (a ſecond time) to NH, and is there refracted in 
the direction HS, making the angle S Y A with the in- 
cident ray AN, it will paint on the part H the ſeveral 
colours of light, but in an inverſe order to the former, 
and more faint, by reaſon of the rays loſt by the ſecond 
reflection. It has been found, alſo, that the leaſt angle 
86 O, or GOP g. 2.) under which the leaſt refran- 
Bible rays can come to the eye. at O, after two reflections 
and two refractions, is 50* 57', and the leaſt angle 
HOP, under which the moſt refrangible rays can come 
to the eye in this caſe,” is 54? / Whence all the co- 
Jours of the exterior bow will be formed in the drops 
from G to H, which is the breadth of this bow, viz 3* 
10, whereas the breadth. of the other, viz. E F, is but 
10 45, and the diſtance between the bows, viz. F G, is 
Th 55. And ſuch would be the meaſure of the bows, 
were the ſun but a point; but ſince his body ſubtends 
an angle of half a degree, it is evident, by ſo much each 
bow will be increaſed, and their diſtance diminiſhed. 

To apprehend rightly the different affections of this 
remarkable phenomenon, we muſt attend to the follow- 
ng particulars : firſt, that though each bow be occaſioned 
by the refracted and reflected light of the ſun falling on 
the drops of rain, yet neither of them is produced by 


any rays falling on any part of the drop indifferently, butfafter one reflection. 


and a warm a dry one; why we have com- 


A 


% 


AN ; thoſe which fall nearer to B, or further towards 


L, being unconcerned in this production. 
Secondly, The internal bow is produced by two re- 
fractions, and one reflection. The firſt reflection is of 
the incident rays extremely near AN, by which they 
proceed from N to one common point or focus at F, 
from whence they are reflected to G, and are there a ſe- 
cond time refracted towards R, and produce the various 
colours of the ſaid bo. BY: A 
| Thirdly, There is a neceſſity that ſeveral rays ſhould 
be refracted together to the point F fig. 3.) that being 
reflected together from therice to G, they may there go 
out parallel, and ſo come in quantity ſufficient to excite 
the ſenſation of colours in a ſtrong and lively manner. 
Now thoſe rays, and thoſe only, which are incident on 
the globule about the point N, can do this, as will ap- 
pear from what follows ; for, OED 
Fourthly, The point F makes the arch QF a maxi- 


is greater than any other diſtance from whetice any other 
rays nearer to the axis, as SD, SE, or further from it, 
as SH, SI, are reffected; becauſe thoſe which are nearer 
after the. firſt refraction tend to points in the axis pro- 
duced more remote than that to which the ray SN 
tends ; and, therefore, as their diſtance from the axis 
increaſes, ſo, likewiſe, will the diſtances of their points 
of reflexion QP, QO, till the ray becomes SN ; after 
which, the rays more remote from the axis, as SH, SI, 
are refracted towards the points X V, which are nearer 
and nearer to the axis : and this occaſions the points of 
the reflection on the furtheſt fide of the drop to decreaſe 
again from F towards Q. 3 

Fifthly, Hence it will neceſſarily happen, that ſome 
rays above and below the ray S N will fall upon the 
ſame point, as O or P on the furtheſt fide; and, for 
that reaſon, they will be ſo reflected from thence, as to 
go out of the drop by refraction parallel to each other. 
Thus, let SE below, and SH above the ray SN, be 
refracted both to one point O; from whence they will 
be reflected to M and L, and will there emerge parallel, 
it is true, but alone; being diveſted of their intermediate 
rays » N, which, going to a different point F, will be re- 
flected in a different direction to G, and emerge on one 
ſide, and not between thoſe rays, as when they were inci- 
dent on the drop. All which is evident from the figure. 

Sixthly, As this will be the caſe of all the rays which 
are not indefinitely near to S N, it is plain, that being 
deprived of the intermediate rays, their denſity will be ſo 
far diminiſhed, as to render them ineffectual for exciting 
the ſenſation of colours; and they are therefore called 
inefficacious rays, in contradiſtinction to thoſe which 
enter the drop near SN, and which, having the ſame 
point F of reflection, are not ſcattered like the others, 
but emerge together at G, ſo as to conſtitute a beam G R 
of the ſame denſity with the incident beam SN, and there- 
fore capable of exhibiting a vivid appearance of colours, 
and for this reaſon are called efficacious rays. 

Phenomena of the RAINBOW. The firſt is, that each 
is variegated with all the priſmatick colours. This is 4 
neceſſary conſequence of the different refrangibility of 
the rays refracted and reflected in drops of falling rain. 
Let A (plate LXXI. fig. 1.) be ſuch a drop, SN a ray 
entering it at N, which is refracted to F, from whence 
refracted to G, where, as it emerges, it is refracted 
into all the ſeveral forts of rays. of which it is com- 
poſed, viz. G R, the leaſt refrangible or red-making ray 
G O the orange, G Y the yellow, G G the green, GB 
the blue, GI the indigo, and G V the violet, or moſt 
refrangible ray. _ 

The truth of this may be eafily proved by experiment; 
by ſuſpending a glaſs globe filled with water in the ſun- 
ſhine, and viewing it in ſuch a poſition, that the rays 
S N will fall upon it, and emerge to the eye at A, under 
the ſeveral angles from S F R to SF V; which may be 
eaſily effected by letting the globe deſcend from A to G, 
by a ſtring going over a pulley. 333 

Hence, the ſecond phænomenon, viz. the circular 
form is accounted for, and, allo, the third, which is the 
breadth of the bow; for that will be equal to the angle 
ARG=RGV=1? 45, where the ray as here emerges 

heſe particulars ate repreſented 


by thoſe only which fall on the ſurface of the drop 
V 


BLQG fe. x.) in or about the point N, as the ray 6 formed by the rotation of the ray A G, that 


more completely in (fig. 2.) where BG D is thie red cir- 
XXX 
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rior bow, in compariſon of the interior one. 


[IH 1 
% 4 10 { 
* 4 1 


in the other caſe. 


& 
* 


eam firſt come to the eye at A; and 2 g ＋ is the violet | 


arch formed by the leaſt refrangible ray g A; after 
which the rays are all refracted below the eye. And thus, 
by the intermediate rays and colours, the whole interior 


bow is produced, 


The fourth phænomenon is the appearance of two 
bows. This follows from hence, that after an efficacious 
ray of light SN, entering a drop of rain, has been twice 
reflected on the furtheſt fide at F and H, it will emerge 
refracted into all its fimple or conſtituent rays at & upon 
the upper fide of the drop, ſo as to make with the inc1- 
pent ray the angle G N, or SYA, 54 10, if that 
ray be the violet ſort, or moſt refrangible ; but if it be of 
the red or leaſt refrangible ſort, then the ſaid angle is 
but 50* 58'=Sy A. | 

Therefore, all thoſe drops which are ſo ſituated around 
the eye, that their moſt refrangible rays ſhall fall upon 
it, muſt with thoſe rays make an angle with the line AP 

paſſing through the eye parallel to the ſun's rays, viz. the 
angle GAP, equal to the angle SYA, or GAP=54* 10. 
Theſe rays, therefore, will every where exhibit a violet 


colour in the arch PG L. For the ſame reaſon, thoſe 


drops whoſe leaſt refrangible rays fall upon the eye at A, 
make the angle g AP=50? 58'; and fo the ray Ag, 
revolving about the axis A Q, will deſcribe the circular 
arch Mg K, which will exhibit the deepeſt red; and all 


the drops between G and g will paint the ſeveral other 


coloured peripheries, all which together will complete the 
exterior bow. 


The fifth phznomenon is the greater breadth of the | 


exterior bow. Thus, if from 54” 10' we ſubduct 50? 
8“, we ſhall have 35 12'=Gg=the width of the outer 
ow ; which, therefore, is almoſt twice as wide as the 

interior bow. | 

The fixth phænomenon is the diſtance between the 
two bows, which is thus determined: from the angle 
which the leaſt refrangible ray in the upper bow makes 
with the axis A P, viz. 50 58, ſubtract the angle 42% 02 
which the moſt refrangible rays make therewith in the 
lower bow, and the remainder 8* 56'=g AF is the arch 
of diſtance between the bows. 

The ſeventh phenomenon is the inverſe order of the 
colours in the two. bows. This follows from the con- 
trary parts of the drop on which the ray is incident, and 
from whence it emerges and is refracted. Thus, becauſe 
the rays SN enter the upper part of the drop, and emerge 
from the lower, it is evident the rays refracted in. this caſe 
(viz. in the interior bow) will have a fituation quite the 


reverſe of thoſe which enter on the lower part of the drop, | 7 W] 
Mentzelius and others ſaw at noon-day. . M. Marnote, 


and are refracted from the upper, as in the exterior bow, 
whoſe colours are violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, 
orange, and red; whilſt thoſe of the other are red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet; counting from 
the upper parts downwards in both. 

The eighth phenomenon is the faintneſs of the exte- 
This is the 
conſequence of the rays being twice reflected within the 
drops which form the outer bow. They who make the 


experiment in a dark chamber, may wonder when they 


obſerve how large a part af the beam (that enters the glo- 
bule at N) goes out at F, that there ſhould be enough in 
the remaining part F G to exhibit the colours ſo ſtrong 


and vivid in the firſt bow as they appear; but then, con- 


fidering how much of this reſidual ray is refracted at G, 
it is rather a wonder how the very ſmall part reflected to 
H, ſhould there, when refracted, be in quantity ſufficient 
to excite any diſtinct ideas of colours at all. | 


The ninth phænomenon is, that ſometimes more than 


two bows appear; as in a very black cloud we have ob- 
ferved fourth, and a faint appearance of a fifth : but this 
happens rarely, Now, theſe ſpurious bows, as we call 
them, cannot be formed in the manner as the two principal 
bows are, that is, by a refraction after a 3d, 4th, 5th, &c. 


refraction; for the beam is by much too weak to exhibit 


colours by refraction, even after the 3d reflection only, 
much leſs would it a 4th or 5th. Beſides, though after 
a za and 4th reflection of the rays they ſhould be fuppoſed 
capable of ſhewing their colours, yet the bows made 
thereby would not appear at the. ſame time with the other 
two, nor in the ſame part of the heavens, but in the rain 
between us and the ſun, and muſt be viewed by the ſpec- 
tator's face turned towards the ſun, and not from it, as 


be tenth phænomenon is the appearance of the bowy 
in that part of the heavens oppoſite to the ſun, T1;. 
neceſſarily happens from the incident and emergent ra 
being both on one fide of the drop, for it is evident that 
in order to ſee the colours, we muſt look to that part 
-againft which the ſun ſhines. ©. 

The eleventh phænomenor is, that they never appear 
but when and where it rains. This is becauſe rain af. 
fords a ſufficient plenty of drops, or aqueous ſpherules, 
proper to reflect and refract the light fit for this purpoſe 
which cannot be done without à requiſite ſize, figure 
and diſpoſition of the particles, which the vapour of the 
cloud does not admit, and therefore clouds alone exhibit 
no ſuch appearance. 

The twelfth phænomenon is the dimenſion of the 
bows. This is determined eaſily, for continuing the avis 
AP to Q the centre of the bows, we have the ſemigia- 
meter of each bow in the angle QA g, or QAG. the 
double of which gives the angles which the whole dia- 
meters of the bows ſubtend, and are therefore the mea. 
ſure of their magnitude. 

The thirteenth phenomenon is, the altitude of the 
bow above the horizon, or ſurface of the earth. This 
is equal to the angle G AT, Which may be taken by a 
quadrant, or it may be known for any time by having 
given the ſun's altitude, which is equal to the angle 
TAQ which therefore ſubduQed from the conſtant 
angles QA F, or QAY, will always leave the angle of 
the apparent height of the bow. 

Lunar RAIN BOW. Fhe moon ſometimes alſo exhibits 
the phænomenon of an iris, by the refraction of her rays 
in drops of rain in the night-time. 

Ariſtotle ſays, he was the firſt that ever obſerved it, 
and adds, that it is never viſible, but at the time of ful} 
moon. The lunar iris has all the colours of the ſolar, 
only fainter. 5 

Marine RAIN BO w, the ſea-bow, 1s a phenomenon 
ſometimes obſerved in a much agitated ſea, when the 
wind, ſweeping part of the tops of the waves, carries 
them aloft; ſo that the rays of the ſun are refracted, &c. 
as in a common ſhower. . 

F. Bourzes, in Phil. Tranſ. obſerves, that there ars 
ſcarce above two colours diſtinguiſhable, a dark yellow 
on the fide next the ſun, and a pale green on the oppoſite 
ſide. But there are ſometimes 20 or 30 of them ſeen to- 
gether. They appear at noon- day, and in a poſition op- 
polite to that of the common bow, the concave fide be» 


ing turned upwards. : 
There is a kind of white colourleſs rainbow which 


in his fourth Effai de Phyfique, ſays, they are formed 
in miſts, as the others are in ſhowers ; having obſerved 


ſeveral of them both after ſun-rifing and in the night. 


The want of colours in theſe is owing to the exceeding 
tenuity of the veſicles of the vapour, which being only 
little watery pellieles bloated with air, the rays of light 
undergo but little refraction in paſſing out of air into 
them. Hence, the rays are reflected compounded, 28 
they come. ; 
Rohault mentions coloured rainbows on the glas 
formed in the morning dew. 
RAISER, in building, a board ſet on edge under the 
foreſide of a ſtep, &c. | ee 
RAISING, in the menage, one of the three actions ot 
a horſe's legs; the other two being the ſtay and the tread. 
Rarisinc Pieces, reaſon- pieces, in architecture, ate 
pieces that lie under the beams, and over the poſts or 
puncheons. 


— 


| RAISINS, grapes prepared by ſuffering them to re- 
main on the vine till they are perfectly ripe, 8 = 
VER. 


drying them in the ſun, or by the heat of an o 
ee between raiſins dried in the ſun, and thoſe drie 
in ovens, is very obvious; the former are 8 24 
pleafant, but the latter have a latent acidity WI 
ſweetneſs that renders them much leſs agreeable. 6 26 
The common way of drying grapes for raifins, : bod 
tie two or three bunches of them together _ _r_ 
the vine, and dip them into à hot lixiwium 5 3 
aſhes, with a little of the oil of olives in it. 
poſes them to ſhrink and wrinkle, and after this ti > 
left on the vine three or four days ſeparated on 


p l 1 at lei- 
an horizontal ſituation, and then dried in the fun beſt 


” 


| ture, after being cut from the bel 1275 7 - xaifins 


raiſins are thoſe called in ſome places Damaſcus and jube 


ans: which are diſtinguiſhed from the others by their 
e : theſe — flat and wrinkled on the ſur- 
= ſoft and juicy within,. and near an inch long, and 
ben freſh and growing on the bunch, are of the ſize 
and ſhape of a large olive. 3 5 

The raiſins of the ſun, and jar-raifins, are all dried 
by the heat of the ſun, and theſe are rhe ſorts uſed in 
ins, However, all the kinds have much the ſame 
virtues; they are all nutritive and balſamick : they are 
allowed to be attenuant, are ſaid to be good in nephritick 
complaints, and are an ingredient in pectoral decoctions, 
in which caſes, as alſo in all others where aſtringency is. 
not required of them, they ſhould have the ſtones care- 


ken out. 
fu TIN G, or RATING, the laying of flax, hemp, 


timber, &c. when green, in a pond or running water, to 


repare it for future uſes. | 
NAK 7 . Ship, is all that part of her hull which 
hangs over both ends of her keel. That which is before, 
is called the fore-rake, or rake- forward; and that part 
which is at the ſetting on of the ſtern-poſt, is called the 
-aft, or afterward. 
= = x of the Rudder, is the hindermoſt part of it. 

RAKING-TABLE, or Rakep-I ABLE, among 

architects, is a member hollowed in the ſquare of a pe- 
&c. „ 

RTL VNG, in war, e 194g or calling to- 
troops broken and put to flight. f 

RA l, 8 zoology, os inks of the ſheep kind. See 

1 o in aſtronomy, the ſame with Aries. See AR IES. 

Battering RAM, in antiquity, a military engine uſed 
to batter and beat down the walls of places beſieged. 

The battering ram was of two ſorts, the one rude and 
plain, the other compound. The former ſeems to have 
Row no more than a great beam which the ſoldiers bore 
on their arms and ſhoulders, and with one end of it by 
main force aſſailed the wall. The compound ram is thus 
deſcribed by Joſephus : it is a vaſt beam, like the maſt 
of aſhip, ſtrengthened at one end with a head of iron, 
ſomething reſembling that of a ram, whence it took its 
name. (See plate LX. fig. 8.) This was hung 
by the middle with ropes to another beam, which lay 
acroſs two poſts; and hanging thus equally ballanced, 
it was by a great number of men drawn backwards and 
puſhed forwards, ſtriking the wall with its iron head. 

Plutarch informs us, that Mark Anthony, in the Par- 

thian war, made uſe of a ram 80 feet long: and Vitruvius 
tells us, that they were ſometimes 106, and ſometimes 
120 feet in length; and to this perhaps, the force and 
ſtrength of the engine was in a great meaſure owing. 
The ram was managed at one time by a whole century 
of ſoldiers, and they being ſpent, were ſeconded by ano- 
ther century, ſo that it played continually without any 
intermiſſion. | | | 

In order to calculate the force of the battering-ram, 
R, (plate LXIX. fig. 8.) ſuppoſe it to be 28 inches 


in diameter, and 180 feet long; and conſequently its“ 


ſolid content 7 50 cubick feet; which, allowing 50 pounds 
for each foot, will weigh 37,500 pounds: and ſuppoſe 
ts head of caſt-iron, together with three iron hoops, 
Kc. to be 3612 pounds. Now all theſe weights, added 
together, make 41,112 pounds, Equal to the weight of 
the whole ram ; which will require 1000 men to move 
it, ſo as to cauſe it to ſtrike againſt the point L of the 
wal AHG E, each man moving a weight of 41 pounds. 
Lhe quantity of motion produced by this action, when 

e ram moves one foot in a ſecond, may be expreſſed by 
the number 41,112 ; which motion or force, compared 
with the quantity of motion in the iron-ball B, ſhot out 
of the cannon C, will be found equal to it: for a cannon- 

all is known to move as faſt as ſound for about the ſpace 
of a mile; and if you multiply 36 pounds, the weight of 
che ball, by 1142, the number of feet which ſound moves 
m one ſecond, you will have the number 41, 112 for the 
quantity of motion or force in the ball B ſtriking at L. 
And if, after a few ſtrokes given by the battering- ram, 

© Mortar or cement is ſo looſened, that the piece of 
tie wall AD PD FE is at laſt by a ſtroke of the ram 
carried forward from F to K, and ſo. beaten down; the 
lame thing will be performed by a cannon-ball, after an 


| 


** 


This ſhews how advantageous. the invention of gut- 
powder is; ſince we are thereby enabled to give ſuch à 
prodigious velocity to a ſmall body, that it ſhall have as 


great a quantity of motion as a body immenſely greater, 


and requiring vaſtly more hands to work it: for three 
men will manage a cannon, which ſhall do as much exe- 
cution as the above battering- ram wrought by 1000. The 
ram, whoſe force is here calculated, is taken at a mean; 


being bigger than ſome, and leſs than others, of thoſe 
uſed by the ancients. | 


RaM's Heap, in a ſhip, isa great block belonging 
to the fore and main-halliards. It has three ſhivers in it, 
into which the halliards are put, and in a hole at the end 
of it are reeved the ties. 

' RAMADAN, a ſolemn ſeaſon of faſting among the 
Mahometans, kept in the ninth month of the Arabick 
ear. | . 
g RAM IFICATION, the production of boughs or 
branches, or of figures reſembling branches. | 
RAMMER, an inſtrument uſed for driving down 
ſtones or piles into the ground ; or for beating the earth, 
in order to render it more ſolid for a foundation. 


ſhot and the wad, which keeps the ſhot from rolling out. 
The rammer of a great gun is uſed for the ſame purpoſe. 
It has a round piece of wood at one end, and the other 
is uſually rolled in a piece of ſheep-ſkin, fitted to the bore 
of the piece, and is uſed to clear her after ſhe has been 
diſcharged, which is called ſponging the piece. 

RAMPANT, in heraldry, a term applied to a lion, 
leopard, or other beaſt that ſtands on his hind legs, and 
rears up his fore feet in the poſture of climbing, ſhewing 
only half his face, as one eye, &c. It is different from 
laliant, in which the beaſt ſeems ſpringing forward, as if 
making a ſally, | | 

RAMPART, in fortification, is an elevation of eartli 
round a place, capable of reſiſting the cannon of an ene- 
my; and formed into baſtions, curtins, &c. 

A rampart ought to be ſloped on both fides, and to 
be broad enough to allow room for the marching of 
waggons and cannon, beſide that allowed for the parapet, 
which 1s raiſed on it: its thickneſs is generally about 10 
or 12 fathoms, and its height not above three, which is 
ſufficient to cover the houſes from the battery of the can- 
non. The rampart is encompaſſed with a ditch, and is 
ſometimes lined or fortified on the inſide, otherwiſe it has 
a berme. See BERME. Upon the rampart ſoldiers 
continually keep guard, and pieces of attillery are planted 
there for the defence of the place. | 

RAMPART, in civil architecture, is uſed for the ſpace 
left between the wall of a city, and the next houſes. 

RANCID, denotes a fatty ſubſtance that is become 
rank or muſty ; or has contracted an ill ſmell by being 
kept cloſe. ' e | 

RANDOM SHror, in gunnery, is a ſhot made when 
the muzzle of a gun is raiſed above the horizontal line, 
and is not defigned to ſhoot directly, or point-blank. 
The utmoſt random of any piece is about 10 times as 
far as the bullet will go point-blank. The bullet will 
go furtheſt when the piece is mounted to about 45* above 
the level range, See GUNNERY. | | 

RANGE, in gunnery, the path of a bullet, or the 
line it deſcribes from the mouth of the piece to the point 
where it lodges. e "5g 
RANGER, a ſworn officer of a foreſt, appointed by 
the king's letters patent, whoſe buſineſs 1s to walk through 
his charge, to drive back the deer out of the purlieus, 
&c. and to preſent all treſpaſſes within his juriſdiction at 
the next foreſt-court. 

RANGES, in a ſhip, two pieces of timber that go 
acroſs from ſide to ſide ; the one on the forecaſtle, a little 


fore the wouldings of the bowſprit. 
RANGING, in war, diſpoſing the troops in the 
order proper for an engagement, or for marching. , 
RANGING, in building, fignifies running ſtrait, when 
the fides of a work do not break into angles. 
RANK, the order or place allotted a perſon, ſuitable 
to his quality or merit. | | 
* RANK, in war, is a row of ſoldiers, placed fide by fide. 
RANSOM, a ſum of money paid for the redemption 


equal number of ſtrokes, 44 


= 


RAMMER of a Gun, the gun-ſtick; a rod uſed in 
charging of a gun, to drive home the powder, as alſo the 


abaft the foremaſt, and the other in the beak-head, be- | 


of a ſlave, or for the liberty of a priſoner of war, In 
„ | „ A 
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foreſt, belonging to it. 


our law-books, ranſom is alfo uſed for a ſum paid for 
the pardon of ſome great offence, and to obtain the offen- 
der's liberty. - 1 : | 

RANT, in the drama, an extravagant, unnatural, 
and improbable flight of paſſion. SER 

RANULA, orRana, in medicine, a tumour under 
the tongue, which, like a ligature, hinders a child from 
ſpeaking or ſacking. The matter contained in theſe 
tumours is various, it being ſometimes a tenacious and 
mucous lymph, ſometimes a thick and purulent matter, 
and ſometimes of a hard and ſtony conſiſtence. 

The ſafeſt method of cure, according to Heiſter, is 
to turn the tongue upwards, and to make a tranſverſe 
inciſion through the tumour, in order to diſcharge the 
included matter ; after which you may deterge or deſtroy 
the remaining tunick with honey of roſes ſharpened with 
ſpirits of vitriol, and then the cure may be eafily com- 
pleted with a mixture of oil and ſugar. Sometimes the 
tubercle breaks of itſelf, and then you muſt deterge and 
heal the ulcer as before. | 

RANUNCULUS, crowfoot, in botany, a genus of 
plants, whoſe flower conſiſts of five obtuſe petals with 
ſmall ungues, each having an open nectarium above the 
claws ; the filaments are numerous, about half the length 
of the petals, and terminated by ere&, oblong, obtuſe, 
twin anther : there is no pericarpium ; but the ſeeds, 
which are irregular and numerous, are connected to the 
receptacle by very ſhort peduncles. | 

Botaniſts enumerate divers ſpecies belonging to this 
genus, but the oriental forts are moſt admired and culti- 
vated in our gardens, as few flowers equal them, either 
in richneſs of colour, or for the variety and beautiful 
mixture of their tints. They are natives of Turkey, 


Arabia and Perſia, from whence they have been im- 


ported into Europe. 
RAPE, a ſpecies of braſſica, or cabbage, deſcribed by 
authors under the name of the napus ſylveſtris and buns 
ſylveſtris. This plant is much cultivated for feeding 
cattle in ſeveral counties of England. The ſeaſon for 
ſowing is about the middle of June, and the plants after- 
wards ſhould be hoed out as practiſed with turneps, with 
the difference only of leaving them much nearer together. 
As this plant is ſo hardy as not to be deſtroyed by 
froſt, it is of great ſervice in hard winters for feeding 


| ſheep ; for when the ground is fo hard frozen as that the 


turneps cannot be taken up, theſe plants may be cut off 
for a ſupply: they will alſo afford late food, after the 
turneps are run to ſeed ; and if it is afterwards permitted 
to ſtand for ſeed, it will pay extremely well, for from 
the ſeed is drawn an oil, called rape-oil, which is uſed in 
the woollen manufactures, and, in the materia medica, 
is eſteemed attenuant, cordial, and ſudorifick. 

Raye, in law, the having carnal knowledge of a wo- 
man by force and againſt her will. 

RaPeE of the Fore}, a treſpaſs committed in a foreſt by 
violence. 

Rape, is alſo a name given to the diviſion of a county, 
and ſometimes means the fame as a hundred, and at 
other times ſignifies a diviſion, conſiſting of ſeveral hund. 
reds ; thus Suſſex is divided into fix rapes, every one of 
which, beſides its hundreds, has a caſtle, a river, and a 
The like parts in other counties 
are called tithings, lathes, or wapentakes. 

RAP E, alſo ſignifies the ſtalks of the cluſters of grapes, 
when dried and freed from the fruit. This is uſed in 
making vinegar. 

RAPHANUS, the radiſh, in botany. See Raprsn. 

RAPIER, formerly fignified a long, old-faſhioned 
broad ſword, ſuch are thoſe worn by the common ſol- 
diers ; but it now denotes a {mall ſword, as contradiſtin- 


guiſhed from a back ſword. 


RAPINE, in law, taking away another's goods, &c. 
openly and by violence. | 
"RAPTURE, an ecſtaſy or tranſport of mind. 

RARE, in phyſicks, denotes a body that is very po- 
rous, the parts of which are at a great diſtance from one 
another, and containing but little matter under a great 
deal of bulk. And thus it ſtands oppoſed to denſe. The 
corpuſcular philoſophers, as the Epicureans, Gaſſendiſts, 
Newtonians, &c. aſſert that ſome bodies are rarer than 
others, by virtue of a great quantity of vacuity included 
between their pores. The Carteſians hold that it only 
conſiſts in a greater quantity of materia ſubtilis included 


RAT 


in its pores ; and, laſtly, the Peripateticks contend, tht 


rarity is a new quality ſuperinduced upon a body, with, 
any — either on vacuity or ſubtile matter. 

RAREFACTION, Rarefactio, in phyſicks, the 9 
whereby a body is rendered rare. It is oppoſed to Hl 
denſation. The degree to which the air is rariflable : 
ceeds all imagination. See AIR. 5 

RASAN T', or RAZ ANT, in fortification : rafant 
flank, or line, 1s that part of the curtin or flank f 
the ſhot exploded raſe, or glance, along the ſu 
_ _—_—_ baſtion. 

ASH, in medicine, an eruption upon the g. 
thrown out in fevers or ſurfeits. o , e e 

RASP, a rough or rank ſort of file. 

RASPBERRY-Bvusn, in botany, a ſpecies of ruhus. 
the root is perennial, and divided into ſeveral branche, 
trom which . ariſe ſeveral annual ſtalks, about ſix ber 
high, armed with thorns : the leaves are like thoſe of 
the bramble, but more tender and ſoft ; of a browniſ, 
green above, but whitiſh underneath : the flowers ate 
white, and conſiſt of five petals, diſpoſed in the form of 
a roſe; and the cup is divided into five parts, from the 
centre of which the piſtil ariſes, ſurrounded with man 
ſtamina, which 1s afterwards ſucceeded by a well known 
fruit, of a white or red colour. The raſpverry is com- 
monly propagated by ſuckers, which ſhould be planted 
about two feet aſunder in the rows, and five feet row 
from row; they like a good ſtrong freſh ſoil. In autumn 
thoſe ſhoots which produced the fruit will decay, when 
they ſhould be taken off, and a few of the ſtrongeſt young 
ſhoots preſerved, for bearing the ſucceeding year; cutting 
out all thoſe that are weak, and digging between the rows 
in winter, which is all the management they require. 
RAT, in zoology, the Engliſh name of ſeveral ſpecies 
of the mus kind; as the common-rat, the ground-rat, 
and the water-rat. 

RAT-TAILs, or Arrefls, in the menage, ſignify hard 
callous ſwellings upon the hinder legs, under the hough, 
running along the finew. A horſe is called rat-tail, when 
he has.no hair upon his tail. 

RATAFIA, a fine ſpirituous liquor, prepared from 
the kernels, &c. of ſeveral kinds of fruit, particularly 
of cherries and apricots. ” 5 

RAT CH, or RAs E, in clock-work, a ſort of wheel 
having 12 fangs, which ſerve to lift up the detents every 
hour, and make the clock ſtrike. See CLock. 

RATCHATS, in a watch, are the ſmall teeth at 
the bottom of the fuſee, or barrel, which ſtops it in 
winding up. 8 | 

RATE, a ſtandard or proportion, by which either 
the quantity or value of a thing is adjuſted. 

RATE of a Ship of War, is its order, degree, or di- 
ſtinction, as to magnitude, burden, &c. The rate is 
uſually accounted by the length and breadth of the gun- 
deck, the number of tons, and the number of men and 
guns the veſſel carries. Of theſe there are fix rates. 
firſt rate man of war has its gun-deck from 159 to 174 
feet in length, and from 44 to 50 feet broad; it contains. 
from 1313 to 1882 tons, has from 506 to 800 men, and 
carries from 96 to 100 guns. Second rate ſhips have 
their gun-decks from 153 to 165 feet long, and from 4! 
to 46 broad; they contain from 1086 to 1482 tons, an 
carry from 524 to 640 men, and from 84 to 90 guns. 
T hird rates have their gun-decks from 140 to 150 feet 
in length, from 37 to 42 feet broad; they contain from 
871 to 1262 tons; carry from 389 to 476 men, and 
from 64 to 80 guns. Fourth rates are in length on the! 
gun-decks from 118 to 146 feet, and from 29 to 5 
broad, they contain from 448 to 915 tons; Carry from 
226 to 346 men, and from 48 to bo guns. Fifth rate 
have their gun-decks from 100 to 120 feet long, al 
from 24 to 31 broad; they contain from 259 to 542 2 
and carry from 145 to 190 men, and from 20 to 44 a 
Sixth rates have their gun-decks from 87 to 20 fect Os 
and from 22 to 25 broad; they contain from 1 56 4 
256tons, carry from 50 to 110 men, and from 10 
24 guns. 5 e uch 

It is to be obſerved, that the new built ſhips are f 


Whence 
rface of 


larger, as well as better than, the old ones o Ker 
rate; whence the double numbers all along : the lat 
built ſhips, 


of which expreſs the proportions of the new 
as the leſs thoſe of the old ones. thick 


RATTEEN, or RAT TEN, in e *oollen 


- wed 
I ? 
R A T | 


woollen ſtaff, quilled, woven on a loom with four tred-j | RAUCEDO, hoarſeneſs, in medicine. See the article 


dles, like ſerges and other ſtuffs that have the whale or 


uilling. Rs | 
g RATIFICATION, Ratificatio, an act approving of, 
and confirming ſomething done by another in our name. 
RATIO, in arithmetick and geometry, is that relation 


of homogeneous things which determines the quantity of 


one from the quantity of another, without the interven- 
tion of a third. 

Two numbers, lines, or quantities, A and B, being 
propoſed, their relation one to another.may be conſidered 
under one of theſe two heads: 1. How much A exceeds 
B, or Bexceeds A; and this is found by taking A from 
B, or B from A, and is called arithmetick reaſon or ratio. 
2. Or how many times, and parts of a time, A contains 
B, or Bcontains A; and this is called geometrick reaſon 
or ratio; (or, as Euclid defines it, it is the mutual ha- 
bitude, or reſpect, of two magnitudes of the ſame kind, 


according to quantity; that is, as to how often the one | 


contains, or is contained in the other) and is found by 
dividing A by B, or B by A; and here note, that that 
quantity which is referred to another quantity, is called 
the antecedent of the ratio; and that to which the other 
is referred, is called the conſequent of the ratio; as, in 
the ratio of A to B, A is the antecedent, and B the con- 
ſequent. Therefore any quantity, as antecedent, divided 
by any quantity as a conſequent, gives the ratio of that 
antecedent to the conſequent. 


Thus the ratio of A to B is - but the ratio of B to A 


5 5 : | „ 
5 A and, in numbers, the ratio of 12 to 4 is m = 4 


2 ==, or ſubtriple. 
And here note, that the quantities thus compared, muſt 
be of the ſame kind; that is ſuch, which, by multiplica- 
tion, may be made to exceed one the other, or as theſe 
quantities are ſaid to have a ratio between them, which, 
being multiplied, may be made to exceed one another. 
Thus a line, how ſhort ſoever, may be multiplied, that 
is produced ſo long as to exceed in length any given 
right line, and conſequently theſe may be compared to- 
gether, and the ratio expreſſed : but as a line can never, 
by any multiplication whatever, be made to have breadth, 
tllat is, to be made equal to a ſuperficies, how ſmall ſo- 
ever; theſe can therefore never be compared together, 
and conſequently have no ratio or reſpe& one to another, 
* »ording to quantity; that is, as to how often the one 
tains, or is contained in another. 


ATIOCINATION, Raticcinatio, the act of rea- 


or triple; but the ratio of 4 to 12 1s 
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tion, placed in the middle of a cuttin; but now a detached 
work, compoſed only of two faces, which make a ſaliant 
angle, without any flanks, and raiſed before the curtin 
on the counterſcarp of the place. A ravelin is a trian- 


flanks cut off. 
_ RAVEN, in ornithology, a ſpecies of the corvus, 
of the bigneſs of a common hen, of a black colour, wittr 
a blue back : the head is ſmall, depreſſed on the crown, 
and flatted on both ſides: the eyes are large, bright and 
piercing; the beak is confiderably long, and ſomewhat 
ridged on the back, and ſharp at the point. 
RAVISHMENT, in law, denotes an unlawful ſeduc- 
ing either of a woman, or an heir that is in ward: ſome- 
times it is alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe as a rape. 
RAY, in opticks, a beam of light, emitted from a- 
radiant, or luminous body. See LIGHT. 


one which has rays of glory behind it, darting out from 
the centre to all the quarters of the eſcutcheon. 

E, in grammar, an inſeparable particle added to the 
beginning of words, to double, or otherwiſe modify their 
meaning; as in re-action, remove, re-export, &c. 


line. 


RE-ACTION, in phyſiology, the reſiſtance made 
by all bodies to the action or impulſe of others, that en- 
deavour to change its ſtate, whether of motion or reſt. 
See ACTION and Mor IO. 

REALISTS, Realiſtæ, a ſect of ſchool philoſophers, 
formed in oppoſition to the Nominaliſts. See the article 
NoMINALISTS. 7 

Under the realiſts are included the Scotiſts, Thomiſts, 
and all excepting the followers of Ocham. Their diſ- 
tinguiſhing tenet is, that univerſals are realities, and 
have an actual exiftence out of an idea, or imagination ; 
or, as they expreſs it in the ſchools, a parte rei; whereas 
the Nominaliſts contend that they only exiſt in the mind, 
and are only ideas, or manners of conceiving things. 
REAR, a term frequently uſed in compoſition to de- 
note ſomething behind, or backwards, in reſpect of ano- 
ther, in oppoſition to van: thus, in a military ſenſe, it 
is uſed for the hinder part of an army, in oppoſition to 
the front. For the rear-guard, rear-halt-files, rear-line, 
rear-rank, and rear-admiral, ſee Gu ARD, FILE, LiNE, 
RANK, and ADMIRAL. 


| RAVELIN, in fortification, was anciently a flat haſ- 


gular work, reſembling the point of a baſtion, with the 


RAYONANT, or Croſs RAYONANT, in heraldry, 


REACH, in the ſea-language, fignifies the diſtance 
| between any two points of land, lying nearly in a right 
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Glnng. REASON , Ratio, a faculty or power of the mind, | bl 
RATION, or RATIAN, in the army, a portion of whereby it diſtinguiſhes good from evil, truth from 4p 
ammunition, bread, drink, and forage, diſtributed to each talſhood ; whereby man is diſtinguiſhed from beaſts, and L, | 
ſoldier in the army, for his daily ſubſiſtence, &c. The wherein it is evident he greatly ſurpaſſes them: or, rea- = 
horſe have rations of hay and oats when they cannot go lon 1s that principle, whereby, comparing ſeveral ideas 1 
out to forage. The ſhips crew have alſo their rations together, we draw conſequences from the relations they i 


or allowances of biſcuit, pu n er, proportioned | are found to have. | 1 
according to 5 ſtock: PR e SO. POP RO Reaſon, in the Engliſh language, has different fignifi- l 
RATIONAL, reaſonable. cations : ſometimes it is taken for true and clear prin- 
ATIONAL is alſo applied to integral, fractional, and ciples ; ſometimes for clear and fair deductions from thoſe 
mixed numbers : thus we ſay, rational fractions, rational principles ; and ſometimes for the cauſe, and particularly 
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integer, and rational mixt number; that is, ſuch frac- the final cauſe. 


ons, integers, &c. as are parts of unity. 
ATIONAL Horizon, that whoſe plane is conceived 

to pals through the centre of the earth. 

RATIONALE, a ſolution or account of the princi- 
ples of ſome opinion, action, hypotheſis, phænomenon, 
or the like. | | 

RATLINES, or, as the ſeamen call them, RaTLins, 
thoſe lines which make the ladder ſteps to get up the 
= and puttocks, hence called the ratlings of the 

ouds, 5 

RATTLE-SNAKE, Crotalaphorus, in zoology, a 
denus of ſerpents, having ſcuta that cover the whole 
under-ſurface of the body and tail, and having the ex- 
emity of the body terminated by a kind of rattle, formed 
ot a ſeries of urceolated articulations, which are move- 
able, and make a noiſe, Of this ſerpent there are two 
Pecies, the greater one with the ſcuta of the abdomen 
725 of the tail 21; and the leſs rattle-ſnake, having the 
cuta of the abdomen 16 5, of the tail 28. 


If general knowledge conſiſts in a perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement of our own ideas, and the 
knowledge of the exiſtence of all things without us (ex- 
cept only of God, whoſe exiſtence every man may cer- 
tainly know and demonſtrate to himſelf from his own 
exiſtence) we had only by our ſenſes: what room then 
is there for the exerciſe of any other faculty, but out- 
ward ſenſe and inward perception? What need is there 
of reaſon? Very much, both for the enlargement of our 
knowledge, and regulating our aſſent: for it hath to do 
both in knowledge and opinion, and is neceſſary and 
aſſiſting to all our other intellectual faculties, and indeed 
contains two of them, viz. ſagacity and illation. By 
the one it finds out, and by the other it ſo orders the in- 
termediate ideas, as to diſcover what connection there is 
in each link of the chain, whereby the extremes are held 
together; and thereby, as it were, to draw into view 
the truth ſought for, which is that we call illation or 
inference, and conſiſts in nothing but the perception of 


Ar TLE-SNAKE-Root, the ſame with the ſenega, a 


ſpecies of the 
he polygala. See POLYGALA. 
Vo I. NM R 


the connection that is between the ideas of each ſtep of 
the deduction; whereby the mind comes to ſee either 
d'SS; | the 
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the certain agreement or diſagreement of any two ideas, 


as in demonſtration, in which it arrives at Knowledge; 
or their probable connection, on which it gives or 
withholds its aſſent, as in opinion. Senſe and intuition 
teach. but a very little way. The greateſt part of our 
knowledge depends upon deductions and intermediate 
ideas : and in thoſe caſes where we are fain to ſubſtitute 
aſſent inſtead of knowledge, and take propoſitions for 
true without being certain they are ſo, we have need to 


find out, examine, and compare the grounds of their | 


probability. In both theſe caſes the faculty which finds 
out the means, and rightly applies them to diſcover cer- 
tainty in the one, 81 probability in the other, is that 
which we call reaſon. For as reaſon perceives the ne- 
ceſſary and indubitable connection of all the ideas or 
proofs one to another, in every ſtep of diſcourſe in which 
it will think aſſent due; this is the loweſt degree of that 
which can be truly called reaſon. For where the mind 
does not perceive this probable connection, where it does 
not diſcern whether there be any ſuch connection or no, 
the man's opinions are not the product of judgment, or 
the conſequence of reaſon, but the effects of chance-and 
hazard of a mind floating at all adventures without choice, 
and without direction. 0 | 

So that we may in reaſon conſider theſe four degrees: 
the firft and higheſt is the diſcovering and finding out 
of proofs; the ſecond, the regular and methodical diſ- 
poſition of them, and laying them in a clear and fit 
order, to make their connection and force be plainly and 
eaſily perceived; the third 1s the perceiving their con- 
nection; and the fourth making a right conclufion. 
Theſe ſeveral degrees may be oblerved in any mathe- 
matical demonſtration : it being one thing to perceive 
the connection of each part, as the demonſtration is 
made by another; another to perceive the demonſtration 
of the concluſion on all the parts; and the third to make 
out a demonſtration clearly and neatly one's ſelf; and 


ſomething different from all theſe, to have firſt found 


out thoſe intermediate ideas or proofs by which it 1s 

made. Locke on Human Underſtanding. | 
REASONING, ratiocination, the exerciſe of that 

faculty of the mind called reaſon ; or it is an act or ope- 


ration of the mind, deducing ſome unknown propoſition 


from other previous ones that are evident and known. 
It often happens in the comparing ideas together, that 
their agreement or diſagreement cannot be diſcerned at 
firſt view, eſpecially if they are of ſuch a nature as not 
to admit of any exact application to one another: here 
then, as has already been obſerved under the article 
REASsON, it becomes neceſſary to look out ſome third 
idea that will admit of ſuch an application as the preſent 
caſe requires. Hence it appears that every act of reaſon- 
ing neceſſarily includes three diſtin& judgments, two 
wherein the ideas whoſe relation we want to diſcover, 
are ſeverally compared with the middle idea, and a third 
wherein they are themſelves connected, or disjoined ac- 
cording to the reſult of that compariſon. Now as our 
judgments when put into words are called propoſitions, 
ſo the expreſſions of our reaſonings are termed ſyllogiſms. 
And hence it follows, that as every act of reaſoning im- 


lies three ſeveral judgments, ſo every ſyllogiſm muſt |g 


include three diſtinct propoſitions, See the article SY L- 
LOGISM. 

In order therefore to infer a concluſion by a fingle act 
of reaſoning, the premiſes muſt be intuitive propoſitions, 
where they are not, previous ſyllogiſins are required, 
in which caſe reaſoning becomes a complicated act taken 
in a variety of ſucceſſive ſteps. This frequently happens 
in tracing the more remote relations of our ideas, where 
many middle terms being called in, the concluſion can- 
not be made out, but in conſequence of a ſeries of ſyllo- 
giſms following one another in train. Hence we may 
clearly perceive that reaſoning, in the higheſt exerciſe of 


that faculty, is no more than an orderly combination of 


fmple acts of reaſohing. See DEMONSTRATION. 
Thus we fee that reaſoning, beginning with firſt prin- 
eiples, riſes gradually from one judgment to another, 
and connects them in ſuch a manner that every ſtage 
of the progreſſion brings intuitive certainty along with it. 
REAUMURIA, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 
corolla conſiſts of five oblong equal petals, which are 
recurved at their tops; the filaments are numerous and 


topped with roundiſh antherz; the fruit is an ovate | 


3 


ing time, advances ready money. 


| 


4 


capſule, having five valves, and five cells containina 
great many oblong ſeeds. 1 85 
REBATE, orREBATEMENT, in commerce Ib 
much uſed at Amſterdam, for an abatement in the 18 
of ſeveral commodities, when the buyer, inſtead 8 


REBATEMENT, in heraldry, a diminution 3 
abatement of the bearings, in a coat of arms, 0 

ABATEMENT. _ 1 
REBELLION, a traiterous taking up of arms againſt 
the king by his own natural ſubjects, or thoſe former! 
{ubdued. | 0 
REBELLIOUS Ass EMBL x, in law, an aſſemblins 
5 


See 


together of 12 or more perſons, with an intent of un. 


lawfully making uſe of their own authority, to change 
or alter any laws of this kingdom, or to deſtroy the in- 
cloſures of any ground, or the banks of any fifh-pond 
pool, or conduit, to the intent that it may lie waſte ang 
void; or to deſtroy the deer in any park, fiſh in &fh. 
ponds, coneys in any warren ; or any houſe, barn, mills 
or . or to burn ſacks of corn, abate rents, or prices 
of victuals, &c. See RIOT. 

RE BUS, an ænigmatical repreſentation of ſome name. 
&c. by uſing figures or pictures inſtead of words, or 

arts of words. | 

REBUT TER, in law, the defendant's anſwer to the 
plaintiff's ſurrejoinder, in a cauſe depending in the court 


ſof chancery, &c. | 


RECAPITULATION, in oratory, &c. a part of 
the peroration. Recapitulation is a ſummary, or a con- 
cite and tranſient enumeration of the principal things in- 
ſiſted on in the preceding diſcourſe, whereby the force of 
the whole is collected into one view. 

RECEIPT, or RRESEIT, in commerce, an acquit- 
tance or diſcharge, in writing, intimating that the party 
has received a certain ſum of money, either in full for 
the whole debt, or in part, or on account. 

RECEIPT, in book-keeping, is an account of all the 
money and goods received. See Book. 

RECEIVER, in chymiſtry, a veſſel of earth, glaſs, 
&c. for receiving any diſtilled liquor. 

RECEIVER, in pneumaticks, a glaſs veſſel for contain- 
ing the thing on which an experiment in the air-pump is 
to be made. | | 

RECEPTACLE, among botaniſts, is the baſe which 
ſupports either the flower, fruit, or ſeeds ; in reſpect to 
its form it is either flat, concave, convex, globular, co- 
nick, or pyramidal ; and with regard to its ſurface, it is 
either naked, punctated, villoſe, briſtly or paleaceous. ,, 

RECEPTACULUM Cuvrii, or PECUET's Rx- 
SERVATORY, the reſervoir or receptacle for the c. 
ſituated in the left fide of the upper vertebra of the loins, 
under the aorta, and the veſſels of the left kidney. 
 RECHABITES, a kind of religious order among the 
ancient Jews, inſtituted by Jonadab, the ſon of Rechab, 
comprehending only his own family and poſterity. 
| Their founder preſcribed them three things: firſt, not 
to drink any wine; ſecondly, not to build any houſes, 
but to dwell in tents; and thirdly, not to ſow any corn, 
or plant vines. Theſe rules the Rechabites obſerved with 
great ſtrictneſs. | 
RECHEAT, in hunting, a leſſon which the huntſ- 
men play on the horn, when the hounds have loſt their 
game, to call them back from purſuing a counterſcent. 
RECIPE, in medicine, a preſcription or remedy, to 
be taken by a patient; ſo called, becauſe always begin- 
ning with the word recipe, 1. e. take; which is gene- 
rally denoted by the abbreviature R. For the rules proper 
to be obſerved in forming recipes, ſee PRESCRIPTION- 
 RECIPIANGLE, or RE IPIENT-Angle, a mathe- 
matical inſtrument, ſerving to meaſure re-entering and 
ſaliant angles, eſpecially in fortification. | 
RECIPIENT, the ſame with receiver; which lee. 
RECIPROCAL, in general, ſomething that 15 mu- 
tual, or which is returned equally on both fides, or that 
affects both parties alike. ; 

RECIPRO CAL Terms, among logicians, are thoſe 
which have the ſame ſignification, and conſequently are 
convertible, or may be uſed for each other. 

| ReciprRocaL Figures, in geometry, thoſe which have 
the antecedents and conſequents of the ſame ratio, my 


both figures. 3 
RECIPROCAL Proportion, in arithmetick, is Meg 
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verſa. See PROPORTION. | 


RECITATIVO, or RECITATIVE; in muſick, a 
kind of ſinging, that differs but little from ordinary pro- 


four ache the fourth is leſs than the ſecond, by ſo 
much as the third is greater than the firſt; and vice] ter, mixed with others that are uſeful, 


\ 
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EXCREMENT. . = | 


nunciation, ſuch as that in which the ſeveral parts of the] to the ceconomy ; as the lymph, gall, &c. | | 


liturgy are rehearſed in cathedrals; or that wherein the 


actors commonly deliver themſelves on the theatre at the] by the accuſed againſt the accuſer, upon the ſame fact. 


opera, when they are to expreſs ſome action or paſſion, 


to relate ſome event, or reveal fome deſign. 


RECKONING, or, a Ship's REecxoNniNnG, in na- 


RECRUDESCENCE, a term uſed by ſome medical 
authors to imply a relapſe. „ 


RECTANGLE, in arithmetick and algebra, the ſame 


vigation, is that account whereby at any time it may be] with product or factum. 


known where the ſhip is, and on what courſe or courſes 
ſhe is to ſteer, in order to gain her port; and that ac- 
count taken from the log- board 1s called the dead- reck- 


ening. See Loc-Bo ARD, JOURNAL, &c. 


RECTAN GLE, Rec TANGULAR, or RiGHT- 


have one or more right angles : thus a triangle with one 
right angle, is termed a rectangled triangle; alfo parel- 


RECLINATION of a Plane, in dialling, is the] lelograms with right-angles, ſquares, cubes, &c. are rec- 


number of degrees any dial-plane deviates from a vertical 


tanctular. Solids, as cones, cylinders, &c. are alſo faid 


poſition. The reclination of a plane 1s eafily found; for] to be rectangular, with reſpe& to their ſituation, when 
having drawn a horizontal line on the plane, by a level] their axes are perpendicular to the plane of the horizon. 


or quadrant, and another line at right-angles to it ; ap- 


The ancient geometricians always called the parabola 


ly a ruler, ſo that one end of it may reach beyond the | the rectangular ſection of a cone. | 


lane : this being done, a quadrant applied to the edge 
of the ruler will ſhew the degrees and minutes of the 
plane's reclination ; accounting from that ſide of the 


quadrant which touches the edge of the ruler. 


RECLUSE, among the papiſts, a perſon ſhut up in 
a {mall cell of an hermitage or monaftery, and cut off, 
not only from all converſation with the world, but even 
his is a kind of voluntary impriſon— 


with the houſe. 
ment, from a mot ive either of devotion or penance. 


priſonment in ſome religious houſe. 


him through a window. 


RECOGNIZANCE, in law, a bond, or obligation 
of record, acknowledged to the king; teſtifying the re- 
cognizor to owe to the recognizee a certain ſum of mo- 
ney. It is thus called, becauſe recognized, or acknowꝛ- 


ledged in ſome court of record, or before ſome judge 


maſter in chancery, or juſtice of the peace. There are 
alſo recognizances for bail, others for appearing at the 


leſſons, to proſecute a felon, others for good behaviour 


IN a recognizance. 


RECOGNIZ OR, the perſon bound to another in a 


recognizance. 


RECOLLECTION, a mode of thinking, whereby 
thoſe ideas ſought after by the mind are brought again to 


VIew. 


RECONNOITRE, in military affairs, implies to 


view and examine the ſtate of things, in order to make a 


report thereof. 


RECORD, Recordium, in law, an authentick teſti- 
mony of any thing in writing, contained in rolls of parch- 


ment, and preſerved in a court of record. 


RECORD ARE Factas, a writ directed to the 


riff to remove a cauſe depending in an inferior court, 


to the King's-bench or Common-pleas. 


RECORDER, a perſon whom the mayor, or other 
chief magiſtrate of any city or town corporate, having 


juriſdiction and a court of record within their precincts, 


allociates with him, for his better direction in matters of 


juſtice, and proceedings according to law. In ſome towns 
where they have their particular aſſizes within themſelves, 
and no mayor, the recorder is the judge. 


RECORDO &@7 Proceſſo mittendis, a writ to call a 


cord, together with the whole proceedings in the cauſe, 

out of an inferior court, into the king's court. 

. RECOVERY, in law, an obtaining any thing by 

Judgment or trial at law. | 

rue RE COVER, is an actual or real recovery of any 

us, or the value thereof, by judgment. | 

10 rb or common RECOVERY, is a kind of fictio ju- 
being a certain form or courſe preſcribed by law to 

2 obſerved for the better aſſuring of lands and tene- 
as to us; the end and effect whereof is to diſcontinue 


= ceftroy eſtates tail, remainders, and reverſions, and 
dar the intails thereof. 8 | 


RECOGNIZEE, is he to whom the perſon is bound 


7 


RECTIFICATION, the art of ſetting any thing to 
rights: and hence, to rectify the globes, is to fit them 
for performing any problem. | 
RECTIFICATION, in geometry, is the finding a right 
line, equal in length to a curve. Fe 
RECTIFIER, in navigation, an inſtrument conſiſt- 


ing of two parts, which are two circles either laid one 


the other moveable; each of them divided into the 32 
points of the compaſs, and 360%, and numbered both 
ways, from the north and the ſouth, ending at the eaſt 
and weſt, in 90. The fixed compaſs repreſents the ho- 
rizon, in which the north and all the other points of the 
compals are fixed and immoveable. The moveable com- 
paſs repreſents the mariners compaſs, in which the north 
and all other points are liable to variation. In the centre 
of the moveable compaſs is faſtened a filk thread, long 
enough to reach the outſide of the fixed compaſs. But, 
if the inſtrument be made of wood, there is an index in- 
ſtead of the thread. Its uſe is to find the variation of the 
compaſs, to rectify the courſe at ſea, having the ampli- 
tude or azimuth given. i 
RECTILINEAR, in geometry, right-lined ; thus 
| figures whoſe perimeter conſiſts of right- lines, are ſaid to 
be rectilinear. Ly | 


RECTOR, a term applied to ſeveral perſons whoſe 


is a clergyman that has the charge and cure of a pariſh, 
and poſſeſſes all the tythes, &c. 2. The ſame name is 
alſo given to the chief elective officer in ſeveral foreign uni- 
verſitiee, particularly in that of Paris. 3. Rector is alio uſed 
in ſeveral convents for the ſuperior officer who governs 
the houſe; and the Jeſuits give this name to the ſuperiors 
of ſuch of their houſes as are either ſeminaries or colleges, 
RECTOR L, a pariſh-church, parſonage, or ſpiritual 
living, with all its rights, tythes and glebes. It is alſo 
uſed for the rector's manſion or parſonage-houſe. 

RECTUM, in anatomy, the third and laſt of the 
great inteſtines. It is ſo called from its paſſing' ſtraight 
from the os ſacrum to the anus, without making any 
turns or circumvolutions, as all the other inteſtines do. 
RECTUS, in anatomy, a name common to ſeveral 
muſcles, on account of the ſtraightneſs of the courſe of 
their fibres, from their origin to their inſertion. 


RECURRENT NERVE, in anatomy, a branch of 
the par vagum, beſtowed upon the organs of ſpeech, 


| whence it is alſo called vocal nerve. 


RECUSANTS, perſons who refuſe to acknowledge 


the king's ſupremacy. Such are the Roman catholicks, 
who hold the pope to be over him; thence called popiai 
recuſants. 8 | | | 
RED, in philoſophy, one of the primary colours of 
light. See CoLous. 
the leaſt refrangible. Hence, as Sir Iſaac Newton ſup- 
poſes the different degrees of refrangibility to ariſe from 


the different magnitudes of the luminous particles, of 
which the rays conſiſt; the red rays, or red light, is con- 


| 


cluded to be that which conſiſt of the larger particles. 


on the blue, as columbine or dove- colour, purple or 
w_ 38 -- crimſon; 


 - RECREMENT, in medicine, ſome ſuperfluous mat - 
See the article 


RECREMENT is alſo uſed by ſome authors to imply 
ſuch ſecreted juices in the body, as are afterwards of uſe 


RECRIMINATION, a poſterior accuſation brought 


ANGLED, appellations given to figures and folids which 


upon, or let into the other, and fo faſtened together'in 
| their centres, that they repreſent two compaſſes, one fixed, 

The word is allo applied to incontinent wives, whom 
their huſbands procure to be thus kept in perpetual im- 
Recluſes were an- 
ciently very numerous; they took an oath, never to ſtir 
out of their retreatz and, having entered it, the biſhop 
ſet his ſeal upon the door; and the recluſe was to have 
every thing neceſſary for the ſupport of life, conveyed to 
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offices are very different: as, 1. The rector of a pariſh 


The red rays are of all the others 


Red is diſtinguiſhed into three kinds; one bordering 
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erimſon; another bordering on yellow, or flame- colour, 
and orange. Between theſe extremes is a medium, par- 
taking neither of the one nor the other, which is what 
we properly call red. Acids turn black, blue, and vio- 
let into red; and red into yellow; and yellow into a very 
pale yellow. Alkali's change red into violet or purple, 
and yellow into feuillemort or dead- leaf colour. Ter- 
reſtrial and ſulphureous matters become red by extreme 
heat; and ſome at length black, as may be ſeen in brick, 
red · bole, red-chalk, ſlate, pumice, which, when vitrified 
by a burning glaſs, becomes black; lobſters become red 


by boiling by a moderate fire, and, by a violent fire, 


black. Mercury and ſulphur, mixed and heated over a 
moderate fire, make a beautiful red, called artificial cin- 
nabar. An acid ſpirit, as lemon juice, being poured on 
blue ſolution of turnſole, turns it into a beautiful red: 
alkali reſtores it to its original blue. Filtrating the redeſt 
wines takes from it all its red colour. 

M. de la Hire obferves, that a very luminous body, 
viewed through a black one, always appears red ; as when 
the ſun is ſeen ſhining through a black cloud. He adds, 
that many perſons, who ſee all the other colours perfectly 
well, yet have no idea of red, and only ſee it as black. 
Some dyers reckon ſeven kinds or caſts of red, viz. ſcar- 
let red, crimſon red, madder red, halt-grain red, lively 
orange red, and ſcarlet of cochineal ; but they may all be 
reduced to theſe three, according to the three principal 


drugs which produce the colours, which are vermillion, | 
once before was found and adjudged to have diſſeiſſod 


cochineal, and madder. The fine ſcarlet, called fcarlet 
of the gobelins, is made of agarick water prepared with 
bran, and turned a little ſouriſh ; woad, and ſcarlet- green 
or vermillion; ſome dyers add cochineal, and others 
foenugreek, brightening it with ſour water, agarick, tar- 
tar, and turmerick. 
Crimſon red is made with ſour water, tartar, cochineal, 
and maſtick. Madder red is made with madder, to which 
ſome add realgal and arſenick; others common ſalt, or 
other ſalts, with wheat flower; or agarick, with ſpirit of 
wine with galls or turmerick. The half grain is made 
with agarick or ſour water, half ſcarlet grain, half madder, 
and ſometimes turmerick. As to the hvely orange red, 
the ſtuff muſt be firſt laid in yellow, then in a liquor 
made of goats-hair (which has been boiled ſeveral times 


with madder) and now diſſolved over the fire with certain | 
powder, by which calcined metals, or minerals, are re- 


acids, as tartar, &c. The half crimſon is made of half 
madder, half cochineal. The ſcarlet of cochineal, or 
Dutch ſcarlet, is made with ſtarch, tartar, and cochineal ; 
after it has been firſt boiled with allum, tartar, ſal gem- 
mz, and aqua fortis, in which tin has been diſſolved. 

Beſides theſe ſeven reds, which are good and allowed 
colours, there is alſo a Braſil red, which is diſcouraged, 
as fading eaſily. Of the ſeven good reds, only four have 

articular caſts or ſhades; the madder red, the crimſon 
red, the lively orange red, and the ſcarlet of cochineal. 
The caſts or ſhades of crimſon are fleſh colour, peach 
colour, carnation roſe colour, an apple-tree flower-co- 
Jour. Thoſe of madder are fleſh colour, onion-peel 
colour, and flame colour. T hoſe of orange are the ſame 
as thoſe of crimſon, — | 

REDENDUM, in law, a clauſe in a teaſe, &c. 
whereby a rent is reſerved to the leſſor. 

REDDITION, in law, denotes a judicial acknowledg- 
ment that a thing in queſtion belongs to the demandant. 
RED DLE, or red-chalk, a red foſſile ſtone, uſed to 
make red pencils, or crayons for deſigning, &c. 

REDEEMABLES, in law, are lands, funds, &c. 
ſold with a reſervation of the equity of redemption. 

REDEMPTION, in law, a faculty or right of re- 
entering upon lands, &c. that have been ſold, and 
aſſigned, upon reimburſing the purchaſe- money, with 


legal coſts. | 


REDEMPTION, in divinity, fignifies to buy again | 


ſomething that had been fold, by paying back the price 
to him that bought it, Lev. xxv. 25. and to deliver 
and bring out of bondage with a ſtrong hand, and with- 
out any ranſom, ſuch as were kept priſoners by their 
enemies, Deut. vii. 8. and alſo to free ſinners from the 
tyranny of Satan, from fin, death and hell, by a ran- 
ſom paid to the juſtice of God: thus is Chriſt both the 
--Ranſomer and Ranſom, Luke i. 68. 1 Tim. ii. 6. 


act to the laſt, both for merit and effica 
from Chrift, and not at all from ourſelves. 
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cation, Eph. i. 9. Sometimes it is taken for the whole 


work of a ſinner's falvation, comprehendin ; 
that belong to it, Heb. ix. 12. ; 1 
redemption for us. Our whole redemption, from the firſt 
21 wholly 
of our ſalvation is the reſurrection of our 3 
the ſentence of the laſt judgment, after which the faltine 
ſhall be glorified as the fons of God by adoption, their 
ſouls and bodies being re- united, in this ſenſe redemption 
is taken, Luke xxi. 28. Rom. viii. 23. 
REDENS, Rep ans, or RE DAN, in fortification 
a kind of work indented in the form of the teeth of 3 
law, with falliant and re-entering angles, that one part 
may flank or defend another. 7 
REDHEBITION, in the civil law an action allowed 
a buyer, whereby to annul the ſale of ſome moveable 
and oblige the ſeller to take it back again, upon the 
buyer's finding it damaged, or that there was ſome per- 
ſonal cheat. | 5 | 
REDINTEGRATION, in the civil law, the a& 
of reſtoring a perſon to the enjoyment of athing whereof 
he has been illegally diſpoſſefled. 
REDINTEGRATION, in chymiſtry, the method of 
reſtoring a mixed body to its original nature and conſti- 
tution, after it has been deſtroyed by calcination, cor- 
roſion, &c. - 


REDISSEISIN, in law, a diſſeiſin made by him who 


the ſame man of his lands and tenements : for which 
there lies a ſpecial writ, called a writ of rediſſeiſin. 

REDOUBT, in fortification, a ſmall ſquare fort, 
without any defence but in front; uſed in trenches, lines 


of circumvallation, contrayallation, and approach; as allo 


for the lodging of corps de garde, and to defend pailages. 
REDUCING Sc ALE, a thin broad piece of box, &c. 
with ſeveral lines and ſcales of equal parts thereon. 

It is uſed by ſurveyors, &c. for reducing maps or 
draughts from one dimenſion into another. 
REDUCT, or REepvir, in military affairs, an ad- 
vantageous piece of ground, intrenched and ſeparated 
from the reſt of the place, camp, &c. for an army, gar- 
riſon, &c. to retire to in caſe of ſurprize. 

REpucT, or REDVx, in chymiſtry, a flux, or 


duced to a regular form. Sec FLUX. 
REDUCTION, in arithmetick, is the converting of 
monies, weights, or meaſures, into the ſame value in 
another denomination : as pounds into {ſhillings or pence; 
or ſhillings and pence into pounds. Reduction is of 
two kinds, deſcending and aſcending. 8 
RE DVC TTON deſcending, is when a quantity is to be 
brought from any higher denomination into a lower. 
This is done by confidering how many of the next leſs 
denomination are contained in the next greater before it, 
and by that number multiplying the greater. I hus 
pounds are reduced into ſhillings by multiplying by 20; 
lhillings into pence by multiplying by 12 and pence 
into farthings by multiplying by four. Alſo Troy pounds 
may be reduced into grains by multiplying by 12, 20, 
and 24. And avoirdupoiſe hundreds into ounces, by 
multiplying by 4, 28, and 16. 3 
RED UC T ION aſcending, is when a lower denomination 
is to be brought into a higher. 6 
the leaſt by ſo many of its denomination as are Contain 
in the next greater. Thus 24,720 pence, divided by 
12 and 20, give 103 pounds; but if any thing remain 
after diviſion, they are the odd pence and ſhillings; 7; 
6713 pence, divided by 12 and 20, give 271. 195: 5d. 
After the ſame manner may Troy weight, avoirdu- 
poiſe weight, or any other weight or meaſure be reduced. 
REDVUCTION of Equations, in algebra, is the treeins 
them from all ſuperfluous quantities, and the ſeparating 
the known from the unknown quantities, in order te 
reduce every reſpective equation to its moſt ſimple ls 
and bring the known quantity or quantities to one d 
of the equation, and the unknown to the other. i 
REDUCTION of Syllogiſms, is a regular changing : 
transforming an imperfect ſyllogiſm into a "iy 2 . 
Or, it is a change of a ſyllogiſm in reſpect of for 5 
whereby the neceſſity of the inference 1s rendered mo 
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Tit. ii. 14. 


Redemption ſometimes fignifies deliverance both from | 
the guilt and power of ſin, by forgiveneſs and ſanctifi- | 


. 
: 


evident. | 


— 


Having obtained eternal. 


This is done by dividing - 


> '. : 11 
REDucT1oOy, in aſtronomy, is the difference Serge 
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the argument of inclination and the eccentrical long : 
it 


tude; or the difference of the two arches of the or 


441 


them. And hence we eaſily conceive, why rough bodies 
exhibit no images, in regard they reflect the light in ſuch 


and tlie ecliptick, intercepted between the node and the] manner as to confound rays which proceed from dif- 


ircle of inclination. ee eee oe 54 
? REpucTION, in ſurgery, the reducing a diſlocated, 
luxated- or fractured bone to its former place. 

REpucTION of a Figure or Map, the drawing a copy 


ferent points, by means of their eminencies and cavities, 
their alternate rifings and fallings : but for this, all hard 
bodies would be mirrours. LAT NA J 
3d. If the eye and the radiant point change places, 


* 
* 


mereof, either larger or ſmaller than the original, ſtillſ the point will continue to radiate upon the eye, in the 


ing the form and proportion. 
P EDUNDANCE, or By UNDANCY, a fault in 
writing and diſcourſe, confiſting in the uſe of a ſuper- 
fluity of words. . 


ſame courſe or path as before. | ts 
4th. The plane of reflection, that is, the plane wherein 

the incident and reflected ray are found, is perpendicular 

to the ſurface of the ſpeculum, and in ſpherical ſpecula 


REDUNDANT HY ERBOL A, acurve of the higher | paſſes through the centre. | 
kind, ſo called, becauſe it exceeds the conick ſection off Sth. The image of an object ſeen in a mirrour, is in 


that name in the number of its hyperbolical legs; being 
a triple hyperbola, with fix hyperbolical legs. 5 
REDUPLICATION, in logick, a kind of condition 
expreſſed in a propoſition, indicating or aſſigning the 
manner wherein the predicate is attributed to the ſubject. 
RE-DUPLICATIVE PRO OSTLTITIONS, are ſuch 
wherein the ſubject is repeated, with ſome circumſtance 
or condition. Thus, Men, as men, are rational : 
% Kings, as kings, are ſubje& to none but God.“ 
REEF, among ſeamen, ſignifies part of the ſail rolled 
up, in order to make It leſs. | 


the cathetus of incidence. Ibis holds good, univerſally, 
in plane and ſpherical mirrours, and uſually in concave 
ones, a few inſtances only excepted, as is ſhewn by Kepler, 
For the particular laws of reflection, ariſing from the cir- 
cumſtances of the ſeveral kinds of ſpecula, or mirrours, 
plane, concave, convex, &c. ſee MI RROUR. 

| REFLECTION is alſo uſed, figuratively, for an opera- 
tion of the mind; whereby it turns its view backwards 
as it were upon itſelf, and makes itſelf and its own ope- 
ration the object of its diſquiſition ; and by contemplat- 
ing the manner, order, and laws, which it obſerves in per- 


REELING, in the manufactures, the manner off ceiving ideas, comparing them together, reaſoning, &c. 


winding thread, ſilk, cotton, or the like, from a reel into 
1ſkain, or on a bottom, to prevent its being entangled. 
RE-ENTERING ANGLE, in fortification, See 
ANGLE. | | 
RE-ENTRY, in law, the reſuming, or taking poſ- 
{fon of what we had lately quitted. | 
RE-EXTENT, in law, a ſecond extent made upon 
lands or tenements, on complaint that the former extent 
was partially made. 5 | 
REFECTORY, a ſpacious hall in convents, and 
other communities, where the monks, nuns, &c, take 
their refections or meals. 


it frames new ideas of the relations diſcovered therein. 


REFLEX, or Reyr.ecr, in painting, is underſtood 


illuminated by a light reflected from ſome other body, 
reprelented in the ſame piece. 

RErLEX Viſion, that performed by means of reflected 
rays, as from mirrours. 1 h 
REF LUX of the Sea, the ebbing of the water, or its 
returning from the ſhore. 5 
REFORM, a re-eſtabliſhment, or revival of formerly 
neglected diſcipline, or a correction of the reigning 
abuſes therein. | 


REFERENCE, in writing, &c. a mark relative to] 7e RETORM, in a military ſenſe, is to reduce a com- 


another ſimilar one in the margin, or bottom of the page, 
where ſomething omitted in the text is added, or the 
ſubject further elucidated. 


REFINING. See Ass AV ING and SMELTING. 
REFINING of Sugar. See SUGAR. | 


| pany, regiment, &c. either by diſbanding the whole, or 
| breaking a part, and retaining the reſt. 

| REFORMADO, or RETORMED Orricrgs, one 
whoſe troop, or company, is ſuppreſſed in a reform, and 
he continued either 1n the whole or half-pay, doing duty 


REFLECTING, or REFLECTIVE Dial, a fort of in the regiment. 


dial which ſhews the hour by means of a piece of look- 
ing-glaſs plate, duly placed to reflect the ſun's rays to 
the top of the ceiling, on which the hour-lines, &c. are 
drawn, 


REFLECTION, or RErLEx10N, in mechanicks, 


the return, or regreſſive motion of a moving body, oc- 


caſioned by the reſiſtance which hindered it from purſu-| 


ing its former direction. | | 
REFLECTION of Light, in opticks, the return of the 
rays of light, after impinging on the ſolid parts of bodies. 
General Rules of REFLECTION. I. If a ray of light 
be reflected from a ſpeculum of any form, the angle of 
incidence is ever equal to the angle of reflection. This 
law obtains in percuſſions of all kinds of bodies, and, 
conſequently, muſt do ſo in-thoſe of light. This law 
is confirmed in light by an eaſy experiment; for the ray 
of the ſun falling on a mirrour in a dark room, through 
a little hole, you will have the pleaſure to ſee it rebound, 
as to make the angle of reflection equal to that of in- 
cadence, DE | 
Hence, 1. If a ray of light falls perpendicularly on 
the ſurface. of a ſpeculum, it will be reflected back upon 
it. 2. From the ſame point of a- ſpeculum ſeveral rays 
cannot be reflected to the ſame point; for in that caſe all 
the ſeveral angles of reflection would be equal to the 
ame angle of incidence, which is abſurd. 3. One ray 
cannot be reflected to two or more points; for in that 
cle all its angles of reflection would be equal to the ſame 
angle of incidence; which is as abſurd as before. 
. 2d. Each point of a ſpeculum reflects rays falling on 
it from each part of an object. Hence, fince ſeveral rays, 
coming from ſeveral parts of a radiant object, cannot be 
reflected from the ſame point of a ſpeculum to the ſame 
komt; the rays that flow from düledent points of the 
object are ſeparate after reflection: and hence each ray 
le ws the point whence it proceeded. On this principle 


| REFORMATION, the act of reforming or correct- 
ing an error or abuſe in religion, diſcipline, or the like. 
The Reformation, ſo called by way of eminence, is 


the ſeparation of the Proteſtants from the church of 


Rome, in the beginning and towards the middle of the 
16th century. | 


REFRACTED, or RErracTive Diar, one that 


fluid. 

REFRACTION, in mechanicks, the deviation of a 
moving body from its dire& courſe, by reaſon of the 
different denſity of the medium it moves in ; or a flexion 
and change of direction, occaſioned by a body's falling 
obliquely out of one medium into another of a different 
denſity. „ 1 | 
REFRACTION of Light, in opticks, is an inflexion 
or deviation of the rays of light from their rectilinear 
courſe, upon falling obliquely out of one medium into 
another of a different denſity. 

Whateyer ſubſtance a ray of light paſſes through, or 
if it paſs through a ſpace void of all ſubſtance; it 1s ſaid, 
by philoſophers, to paſs through a medium; and, there- 
fore, if it paſſes out of any ſubſtance, as air or glaſs, 
into a vacuum, or the contrary, it is faid to paſs out of 
one medium into another, 

All bodies being endued with an attractive force, which 
is extended to ſome diſtance beyond their ſurfaces ; when 
a ray of light paſſes out of a rarer into a denſer medium, 
if this latter has a greater attractive force than the for- 
mer, as is commonly the caſe, and what we ſhall here- 
after always ſuppoſe, unleſs it be mentioned. to the con- 
trary, the ray, juſt before its entrance, will begin to be 
attracted towards the denſer medium, and this attraction 
will continue to act upon it till ſome time after it has 
entered the medium, as we ſhall ſhew preſently ; there- 
fore, if a ray approaches a denſer medium in a direction 


it is, that the rays reflected from mirrours or looking- 
dlaſſes, exhibit the appearances of objects placed before 
OL. II. No. 62 | . > 


% 


: 


|avally accelerated during its paſſage through the ſpace 


perpendicular to its ſurface, its velocity will be conti- 
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of thofe places in a picture which are ſuppoſed to be 


ſhews the hours by means of ſome refractive tranſparent 
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in which that attraction exerts itſelf ; and, therefore, 
after it has paſſed that ſpace, it will move on till it arrives 
at the oppoſite fide of the medium, with a greater degree 
of velocity than it had before it entered: ſo that, in 
this caſe, its velocity only will be altered. Whereas, if 
a ray enters a denſer medium obliquely, it will not only 
have its velocity augmented thereby, but its direction 
will become leſs oblique to the ſurface, juſt as when a 
ſtone is thrown downwards obliquely from a precipice, it 
falls to the ſurface of the ground in a direction nearer to 
a perpendicular one, than that with which it was thrown 
by the hand. From hence we ſee that a ray of light, in 
paſſing out of a rarer into a denſer medium, is refracted 
towards the perpendicular; that is, ſuppoſing a line drawn 
perpendicularly to the ſurface of the medium, through 
the point where the ray enters, and extended both ways, 
the ray in paſſing through the ſurface 1s refracted or bent 
towards the perpendicular line ; or, which is the ſame 
thing, the line which it deſcribes by its motion after it has 
paſſed through the ſurface, makes a leſs angle with the 
perpendicular, than the line it deſcribed before. 
It is neceſſary to be remembered, that the line which 
a ray deſcribes, before it enters a denſer or rarer medium, 
is called the incident ray; but that which it deſcribes 
after it has entered, is termed the refracted ray. 
The angle comprehended between the incident ray and 
the perpendicular, is the angle of incidence; and that 
between the refradted ray and the perpendicular, is the 


angle of refraction. 
There is a certain and immutable law or rule, by 


which refraction is always performed, and that is this: 
whatever inclination a ray of light has to the ſurface of 
any medium before it enters it, the degree of refraction 
will always be ſuch, that the proportion between the fine 
of the angle of its incidence, and that of the angle of its; 
reflection, will always be the ſame in that medium. 
When a ray paſſes out of a vacuum into air, the fine 
of the angle of incidence is found to be to that of refrac- 
tion, as 100036 to 100000. 
When it paſſes out of air into water, as about 4 to 3. 
When out of air into glaſs, as about 17 to 11. 
When out of air into a diamond, as about 5 to 2. 
REFRACTION, in aſtronomy, is an inflection of the 
rays of light iſſuing from a heavenly body, in paſſing 
through the atmoſphere of the earth, whereby the ap- 
parent altitude of it is increaſed. | 
If we imagine the atmoſphere to be divided into any 
number of concentrick ſpherical ſpaces of different diſ- 
tances, a ray of light coming from a ſtar would proceed 
in a ſtraight line till it falls upon the outward ſurface, 
there it would be a little bent, and go on from thence 


* 


is 


— 


] 


in a ſtraight line.to the next, where falling upon a fur-| 


face of thicker air, it would receive a greater refraction, 


and go on in the ſtraight line till it meets with a ſtill | 


thicker air, which would give it a new and greater refrac- 
tion, and fo on. As all viſion is made in a right line, a 
ſpectator upon the earth would fee the ſtar in the refracted 
line continued; ſo that its refracted or apparent place is 
higher or nearer to the zenith than its true place: re- 
fraction, therefore, makes all the heavenly bodies appear 


higher than their true places. 


If a ſtar be in the zenith of a ſpectator upon the earth, 


a ray, coming from it to his eye, falls perpendicularly | 


upon the ſpherical ſurface of the atmoſphere, and will 


therefore, proceed in a ſtraight line, without being re- 


fracted. If a ſtar be in the horizon of an obſerver, a 
ray, coming from it to his eye, ſuffers the greateſt re- 
fraction of all, for two reaſons; 1ſt. The ray falls upon 
the ſurface of the atmoſphere with the greateſt obliquity. 
2dly. It paſſes through the largeſt ſpace of the lower and 
denſer part of the air. Lu OE 
The refraction of the heavenly bodies is not only 
greateſt in the horizon, and none at all in the zenith, 
but decreaſes from the horizon, as their altitudes increaſe, 
till near the zenith it becomes ſcarcely ſenſible: aſtrono- 
mers give us tables of refraction, which ſerve chieffy for 
the country where they were made: the air is condenſed, 
and, conſequently, refraction increaſed by cold; and, 


therefore, refraction is greater in cold countries than in | 


hot: it is alſo greater in cold weather than in hot, in 


the ſame country. 
The refractions o 


moſphere at the places and times for 
tions are to be determined; and therefore, if the denfit 
be the ſame, are ſimply as the tangent of their a 
zenith diſtances. But at very ſmall altitudes th 
tions may be found by this general rule: 


zenith diſtance, to the ſine of an arch 
ference of which arch and the given 2 


the refraction ſought, 
come out ; 


f the heavenly bodies, as the ſun, 


will be nearly as the tangents of their ap 
diſtances, drawn into the reſpective denfi 


parent zenith 
nnty of the at 
which ſuch refrac. 


pparent 
© refrac- 


As 1 to 9986, ſo is the ſine of any given a 


2 


pparent 
d tl 1 zenith diſtance ; 
Dn f which for an altitude of * Wa 
9 10˙. > ; 
The refraction of the horizontal fun being the greateſt 
is the cauſe of the ſun's appearing of an oval form, at 
his rifing and ſetting : for the lower edge of the fun is 


more refracted than the upper edge, by which means 


they are brought nearer together ; that is, the perpen- 
dicular diameter ſhortened, whereas reflection does not 
ſhorten the tranſverſe diameter : moreover, the lower 
edge ſuffering the greateſt refraction, the horizontal ſur 


does not appear a compleat ellipfis, but the lower half 


is part of a more oblong oval than the upper half. What 
has been ſaid of the ſun, is applicable alſo to the rifins 
and fetting moon. For the ſame reaſon, if we take with 
an inftrument the diſtance of two ſtars when they are 
in the ſame vertical, and near the horizon, we ſhall find 
it conſiderably leſs than if we meaſure it when they are 
both at ſuch a height as to ſuffer little or no refracion 
becauſe the lower ſtar is more lifted up than the higher. 
There is alſo another alteration made by refraction in the 
apparent diſtance of ſtars : if two ſtars are in the ſame 
almicantar, or circle parallel to the horizon, their ap- 
parent diſtance is leſs than the true; for ſince refraction 
makes each of them higher in the vertical or azimuth 
in which they appear, it muſt bring them into parts of 
the vertical, where they come nearer to one another ; for 


fince all verticals converge ſo as to meet in the zenith, 


it is manifeſt the diſtance between any two verticals is 
diminiſhed, as they grow nearer the zenith: this con- 
traction of diſtance, according to Dr. Halley, is at the 
rate of, at leaſt, one ſecond in a degree; ſo that for ex- 
ample, if the diſtance between two ſtars in a poſition 
parallel to the horizon meaſures 30“, it is at moſt to be 
reckoned but 29® 59' go”. 
| REFRACTION of Altitude, is an arch of a vertical 
circle, whereby the altitude is increaſed by the retrac- 
tion. 
REFRACTION of Declination, is an arch of a circle of 
declination, whereby the declination of the object is 
either increaſed or diminiſhed by the refraction. 
REFRACTION of Longitude, is an arch of the ecliptic, 
whereby the longitude of the object is increaſed or di- 
minithed by the refraction. 
REFPRACTION of Latitude, is an arch of a circle of 
latitude, whereby the latitude of a heavenly object 1s 
either increaſed or diminiſhed by its refraction. 
RETR ACTION in In Cryſtal. There is a double 
refraction in this ſubſtance, contrary ways, whereby not 
only oblique rays are divided into two, and refraQed into 
oppoſite parts, but even perpendicular rays are one 
refracted. | 10 
REFRANGIBILITY of Light, is a diſpoſition of 
the rays to be refrated. | 
REFRIGERATIVE., in medicine, a reme 
which cools the internal parts. ä 
| REFRIGERATORY, Refrigeratorium, in chymiſtry, 
a veſſel filled with water, through which the worm pale 
in diſtillations. Its uſe is to condenſe the vapours, # 
they paſs through the worm. 
REFUGEES, French proteſtants, 
cation of the edi& of Nants, in 1685, 
to quit their country, and retire for refu 
Germany, England, &c, 8 
RE GALIA, in law, the royal rights. 
of a king. Theſe are the power of judicatu 
of life and death; power of war and peace; 
| goods; aſſeſſments; and minting of money. 


RO AL IA, alſo ſignifies the ſeveral parts of the appa- 


ratus of a coronation. i . 
REGALtA of the Church, are thoſe rights my 
leges, which cathedrals, &c. enjoy by grants, an 8 
conceſſions of kings. | . 
KEGARDAN T, in heraldry, is underſtood of 2 wo, 


— 


dy, or diet, 


who, by the revo. 
have been obliged 
ge, into Holland, 


or prerogati ves 
re; power 
maſterleſs 


moon, and ſtars, at all altitudes except very 


ſmall ones, 
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er other beaſt of prey, borne in a poſture of looking 
behind him. . | 
REGARDER of a. Foreft, an ancient officer of the 
king's foreſt, whoſe buſineſs was every year, upon oath, 
to make à regard, 1. e. take a view of the foreſt limits; 
alſo to enquire into all offences and defaults committed | 
by the foreſters within the foreſt, &c. . [ 
REGEL, or RIGEL, a fixed ſtar of the firſt magni- 
tude in Orion's left foot. 
" REGENT, Regens, a perſon who governs a king- 
Jom, during the minority or abſence of a king. 
REGENT, is alſo uſed for a profeſſor of arts or ſcience, 
who holds a claſs or ſet of pupils in a college. 
REGICIDE, Kegicida, a king-killer : alſo the act 
ſelf of murdering a king. | , 
REGIFUGE, £-gijugium, a feaſt held in ancient 
Rome on the ſixth of the calends of March, in memory 
of the expulſion of their kings, particularly of Tarquin's 
flying out of Rome on that day. 1 
REGIMEN, in medicine, the regulation of diet, 
with a view of preſerving or reſtoring health. 
REGIMEN, in chymiſtry, the method of regulating 
and conducting any thing ſo as to produce the intended 
nec. | | 
REGIMEN, in grammar, that part of ſyntax or con- 
ſtruction, which relates to the dependency of words, and 
| the alterations which one occaſions in another. 
REGIMENT, in military affairs, a body conſiſting 
of ſeveral troops of horte, or companies of foot, com- 
manded by a colonel. 
REGIO As$sENSsU, a writ, whereby the king gives 
his royal aſſent to the election of a biſhop. 
REGION, Regio, in geography, a particular diviſion 
of the earth, or a tract of land inhabited by people of 
the ſame nation. 8575 
REO ION, in phyſiology. The atmoſphere is, by au- 
thors, divided into three ſtages, called the upper, middle, 
and lower regions. 
the tops of the mountains, and reaches to the utmoſt 
limits of the atmoſphere. The middle region is that 
wherein the clouds reſide, meteors are formed, &c. ex- 
tending from the extremity of the loweſt to the tops of 
the higheſt mountains. The loweſt region 1s that wherein 
we breathe, and is terminated by the reflection of the ſun's 
rays; that is, to the height to which they rebound from 
the earth. | 
Aitherial REG1ToN, the whole extent of the univerſe, 
including the orbs of the fixed ſtars. | | 
REGISTER, Regi/ftrarium, a publick book ſerving 
to enter and record memoirs, acts, and minutes, to be 
conſulted occaſionally, for juſtifying matters of facts, &c. 
REGISTER of a Pariſh Church, a book wherein the 
yearly baptiſms, marriages, .and burials of each pariſh 
are orderly regiſtered. ' 
REGISTER, in printing, the diſpoſing the forms of 
the preſs fo that the lines and pages printed on one fide 
of the ſheet fall exactly againſt thoſe on the other. 
REGISTERS, in chymical furnaces, are air vents, by 
opening of which the operator regulates the fire at plea- 
ſure: for when they are opened, the heat increaſes ; 
when cloſed, it abates. | 
REG1sTER Ships, in commerce, ſhips which have 
permifſion from the king of Spain, or council of the 
Indies, to traffick in the ports of the Spaniſh W. Indies. 
REGIUS-PRoFEsso0Rs. King Henry VIII. founded 
fre lectures in our univerſities, viz. of Divinity, Hebrew, 
Greek, Law, and Phyſick ; the readers of which leCtures 
are, in the univerſity ſtatutes, called Regii profeſſores. 
ReEGIvs Morbus, in medicine, a name applied, by 
different authors, to different diſtempers. Celſus calls 
the Jaundice by this name; ſome mean by it the king's 
eyll, and others the epileply. 
EGLET, in archite&ure, a ſmall, flat, narrow 
moulding, chiefly uſed in compartments and pannels, to 
eparate the memHers or moulds from one another, and 
t form knots, frets, and other ornaments. 
REG ULAR, the relation of any thing conformable 
to the rules of art. 5 
, NEGULAR, in a monaſtery, a perſon who has taken 
vos; becauſe he is bound to obſerve the rule of the 
order he has embraced. 1 BEAT 


of ſix equal ſquares. 


The upper region commences from | 


Recvtar Figure, in geometry, a figure both equila- 
teral and equiangular. F 
REGULAR, or Platonick Body, a ſolid terminated on 
all ſides by regular and equal planes, and whoſe ſolid 
angles are all equal. The ſolid bodies are the five fol- 
lowing : 1. The tetrahedron, which is a pyramid, com- 
prehended under four equal and equilateral triangles. 
2. The hexahedron, or cube, whoſe ſurface is compoſed 


bounded by eight equal and equilateral, triangles. 4. 
The dodecahedron, which is Wee under rf * 
and equilateral pentagons. 5. The icofihedron, con- 
ſiſting of 20 equal and equilateral triangles. Theſe five 
are all the regular bodies in nature. | 

T he proportion of the five regular bodies inſcribed in 
the ſame circle from Peter Herigon. Curſus Math. vol. 
I. p. 779. and Barrow's Euclid, lib. XIII. 
| The diameter of the ſphere being 2. 

The circumference of the greateſt circle — 6.28 318 
Superficies of the greateſt circle — 


„ thic IPhers aw een 1% 
Solidity of the ſphere— — 4.18879 | 
Side of the tetrahedron 8 us 1.622 
Superficies of a tetrahedron — — 4.6788 
Solidity of a tetrahedton — 0.15132 
Side of a cube or hexahedron a — 1.1547 
Superficies of the hexahedron — „ 
Solidity of the hexahedton— — 1.5 366 
Side of an oftahedron — — — 1.41421 
Superficies of the octahedron —— 6.9282 
Solidity of the octahedron — 1.33333 
Side of the dodecahedron — 0.71304 
Superficies of the dodecahedtorn— 10.5 1462 
Solidity of the dodecahedron — — 2.78516 
Side of the icoſihedron 1.05 146 
Superficies of the icoſihedron 9.57454 
Solidity of the icoſihedton 2.53015 


It one of theſe five regular bodies were required to be 
cut out of the ſphere of any other diameter, it would be 
as the diameter of the ſphere 2 is to the fide of any one 
folid inſcribed in the ſame (ſuppoſe the cube 1. 1 547) fo 
is the diameter of any other ſphere (ſuppoſe 8) to 4.6188, 
the fide of the cube inſcribed in this latter ſphere. 
- REGULAR Prift, a prieſt in ſome religious order; 
in contradiſtinction to a ſecular prieſt, or one that lives 
in the world at large. 5 | 
REGULAR Places, thoſe contained within the boun- 
dary or incloſure of the convent. 


REGULATION, a rule or order preſcribed by a 


ſuperior, for the proper management of ſome affair. 
REGULATOR of a Hatch, the imall ſpring belong- 
ing to the balance; ſerving. to adjuſt its motions, and 
make it go faſter or ſlower. 
_ REGULUS, in chymiſtry, the metalline part of mi- 
nerals, which remain in the bottom of a crucible, after 
the ſeparation of the ſcoriæ. | 
REOGULus, in aſtronomy, a ſtar of the firſt magni- 
tude in the conſtellation Leo. | 
REHEARSAL, in muſick and the drama, an eſſay or 
experiment of ſome compoſition made in private, previous 
to the repreſentation or performance thereof in publick ; 
to habituate the actors or performers, and make them 
more ready and perfect iii their parts. | 
REIMBURSEMENT, in commerce, the act of re- 
paying or returning what monies a perſon had received, 
y way of advance, &c. or what another has diſburſed or 
paid for us. | | 
REINFORCED, or REnForceD Ring, of a can- 
non, is that next after the trunnions, betwixt them and 
the touch-hole. | | | 
REINFORCEMENT, in war, a ſupply of men, 
arms, ammunition, &c. | | 
REINS, in anatomy; ſee KIDNEVVS. "+." 
| REJOINDER, in law, the defendant's anſwer to the 
plaintiff's replication. | 
REITERATION, the act of repeating a thing, or 
doing 1t a ſecond time. 6h. 
RELAPSE, a return, or falling again in a danger or 
evil, out of which a perſon had eſcaped. 


ſpect of two things; or what each is with regard to the other. 


EGULAR Curves, ſuch as proceed gradually in the 
- geometrical manner, with regard to their curvities. 
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RELATION, Relatio, in philoſophy, the mutual re- 


The nature of relation confiſts in the referring or 
comparing two things one to another, from which com- 
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"pariſon, one or both come to be denominated ; and if 
either of thoſe things be removed, or ceaſes to be, the! 
KF | relation ceaſes, and the denomination conſequent to it, 
| though the other receive, in itſelf, no alteration at all. 
ö V. g. Cajus, whom I conſider to day as a father, ceaſes 
to be ſo to-morrow, only by the death of his fon, with- 
out any alteration made in himſelf; nay, barely by the 
mind's changing the object to which it compares any 
thing, the ſame thing is capable of having contrary de- 
nominations at the ſame time. V. g. Cajus, compared 
to ſeveral perſons, may truly be ſaid to be older and 
younger, ſtronger and weaker, &c. | | 
RELAT ION, in logick, an accident of ſubſtance ac- 
counted one of the 10 categories or predicaments. 
RELAT ION, in geometry, arithmetick, &c. is the 
habitude or reſpect of two quantities to one another with 


| regard to their magnitude. ES 
Rer aT10N, in grammar, is the correſpondence which 


words have to one another in conſtruction. 

RELATIVE, ſomething relating to, or reſpeCting, 
another. | EY 

RELATIVE Terms, in logick, are words which itnply 
a relation : ſuch as maſter and ſervant, huſband and 
wife, &c. . 1 

RELAXATION, in medicine, the act of looſening 
or ſlackening, or the looſeneſs and ſlackneſs of the fibres, 
nerves, muſcies, &c. 

RELAY, a ſupply of horſes placed on the road, and 
appointed to be ready for a traveller to change, in order 
to make the greater expedition. | | 

REL Av, in tapeſtry, is an opening left, where the 
colours and figures are to be changed, when the piece 1s 
finiſhed. 

RELEASE, in law, js an inſtrument in writing, by 
which eſtates, rights, titles, entries, actions, and other 
things, are extinguiſhed and diſcharged; and ſometimes 

transferred, abridged, or enlarged: and in general, it 
ſignifies one perſon's giving up or diſcharging the right 
of action he has, or claims to have, againſt another, or 
his lands, &c. | 

RELICKS, in the Romiſh church; the remains of 
the bodies or cloaths of ſaints or martyrs, and the inſtru- 
ments by which they were put to death, devoutly pre- 
ſerved in honour to their memory; kiſſed, revered, and 
carried in proceſſion. This is a piece of ſuperſtition 
which began very early in the Chriſtian church, and at 
preſent makes no inconſiderable article of popery. 

RELICT, inlaw, the ſame with widow, which ſee. 

RELIEVE, in a military ſenſe, is to fend off thoſe 
men that are upon duty, and to bring others to take their 


| 


. 


q 


to bring freſh men upon duty, and to diſcharge thoſe 
who were upon duty before. 
RELIEVO, or RELIET, in ſculpture, &c. is the 
projecture or ſtanding out of a figure, which ariſes pro- 
minent from the ground or plan on which it is formed; 
whether that figure be cut with a chiſſel, moulded, or 

caſt, There are three kinds or degrees of relieyos, viz. 

alto, baſſo, and demi-relievo. The alto-relievo, called 

alſo haut- relief, or high-relievo, is when the figure is 
formed after nature, and projects as much as the life. 
Baſſo-relievo, baſs- relief, or low relievo, is when the 
work is raiſed but a little from the ground, as in medals, 
and the frontiſpieces in buildings; and particularly in 

the hiſtories, feſtoons, foliages, and other ornaments of 
friezes. Demi-relievo, is when one halt of the figures 

riſes from the plan. When, in a baſſo-relievo, there are 

arts that ſtand clcar out, detached from the reſt, the 

work is called a demi- baſſo. 

In architecture, the relievo or projecture of the orna- 

ments, ought always to be proportioned to the magni- 

tude of the building it adorns, and to the diſtance at 
which it is to be viewed. 

„ RxLIEvo, or Relief, in painting, is the degree of 
boldneſs with which the figures ſeem, at a due diſtance, 

g to ſtand out from the ground of the painting. 
1 The relievo depends much upon the depth of the 
1 ſhadow, and the ſtrength of the light; or on the height 
| of the different colours, bordering on one another ; and 
+ particularly on the difference of the colour of the figure 


place: thus, to relieve the guard, the trenches, &c. is | 


from that of the ground: thus, when the light is fo diſ- 


niſhing, and termidating in a large ſpacious ſhajgy 
brought off inſenſibly, the relievo is ſaid to be bold, and 
the clair obſcure well underſtood.  _ 7 80 
RELIGION, is taken, (1.) for the external and cer. 
monial worſhip of the Jews, as it was corrupted by tlie 
traditions of the Phatiſces, Acts xxvi. 5. (2.) For the 
true religion, even that inward piety of the heart, whereh; 
God 1s truly acknowledged, feared, and loved, and which 
inclines perſons to perform all duties of love or charity | 
towards thoſe that are in diſtreſs, eſpecially for religion 
Jam. i. 27. (3.) For ſuperftition, Col. ii. 28. Let ns 1; 
beguile you of your reward, in wor ſhipping of angels; in the 
Greek it is, ev bonoueia Twy ayyenuy, in 92 religion of angel. 
Do not imitate thoſe who affect to humble themſelve. 
before the angels, and to pay them a ſuperſtitious wor. 
ſhip. A caution this, not more ſeaſonable and neceffal; 
in the apoſtle's time, than it is this day to us. : 
RELIGIOUS, in popiſh countries, is particularly 
uſed for a perſon engaged, by ſolemn vows, to the mo. 
naſtick life: or a perſon ſhut up in a monaſtery to lead a 
life of devotion and auſterity, under ſome rule ot 
inſtitution. 
REMAINDER, in law, is an eſtate in lands, tene- 
ments, or rents, not to be enjoyed till after a term of 
years, or another perſon's deceaſe: thus, a perſon grants 
lands or tenements to one perſon for a term of years, or 
for pe, and the remainder to another perſon for life, or 
in fee. i. | 
REMAINDER, in mathematicks, is what is leſt after 
taking a leſs number out of a greater. 
REMINISCENCE, Reminiſcentia, that power of the 
human mind, whereby it recollects itſelf, or calls again 
into its remembrance ſuch ideas or notions as it had really 
torgot: in which it differs from memory, which is a 
treaſuring up of things in the mind, and keeping them 
there without forgetting them. See MEMOR T. 
REMISSION, in phyſicks, the abatement of the 
power or efficacy of any quality, in oppoſition to the in- 
creaſe of the ſame, which is called intenſion. In all 
qualities, capable of intenfion and remiſhon, the inten- 
ſion decreaſes reciprocally as the ſquares of diſtances from 
the centre of the radiating quality increaſe. _ 
REMiss10N, in medicine, is when a diſtemper a- 
bates, but does not go quite off before it returns again, 
as is common in fevers, which do not quite intermit. 
RE MISSION, in law, &c. denotes the pardon of 2 

crime, or the giving up the puniſhment due thereto. 

REMITTANCE, in commerce, the traffick or re- 
turn of money from one place to another, by bills of 
exchange, orders, or the like. 

This word is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the payment of 
a bill of exchange. It alſo fignifies the fee or reward 
given a banker, both of his wages and the different value 
of the ſpecies in the places where you pay the money and 
where he remits it. 5 

REMIT TER, in law. Where a perſon has two 
titles to lands, &c. and he comes to ſuch lands by the 
laſt title, which proving defective, he ſhall be reſtored 
to, and adjudged in, by virtue of his former more antient 
title, this is called remitter. | 
REMONSTRANCE, an expoſtulation or humble 
ſupplication, addreſſed to a king, or other ſuperior, be- 
ſeeching him to reflect on the inconveniencies, or 
conſequences of ſome order, edict, or the like. 
| This word is alſo uſed for an expoſtulary counſel, or 
advice; or a gentle and handſome reproof, made either 
in general or particular, to apprize or correct ſome 
fault, &c. . 

REMOUNT, in war. To remount the cavalry, 8 
to furniſh troopers or dragoons with freſh horſes, inſte 

of ſuch as have been killed or diſabled in the ſervice. 

RENAL, ſomething belonging to the reins or kidneys 
See KIDNEYS. |. 

RENCOUNTER, in the military art, an enten 
ment of two little bodies or parties of forces; in whic 
lenſe.it ſtands in oppoſition to a pitched battle. p 

RENCOUNTRE, or RENCoNTRE, in heral Þ 
is applied to animals when they ſhew the head in 5 — 
with both eyes, &c. or when the face ſtands right 10 
ward, as if they came to meet the petſon before them. 
RENDEZVOUS, or RENDEVOUS, 4 place ap- 


ſed as to make the neareſt parts of the figures advance, 
and is well diffuſed on the maſſes, yet inſenfibly dimi- 
1 5 : 3 5 ; | 
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pointed to meet in, at a certain day and hour. 
15 RENEGATE, ot REREOA Bo, 28 3 
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| ther religion, particularly Mahometaniſm. | 
ſome NIFORM, Mane reſembling the figure or 
ſhape of the kidneys. See KIDNEYS. | - os 
RENITENCY, Renitentia, among philoſophers, that 
force in ſolid bodies, whereby they refift the impulſe of 
other bodies, or re- act as much as they are acted on. 


See REACTION, &C. 


RENT, Reditus, in law, a ſum of money, or other 
conſideration, iſſuing yearly out of lands or tenements. 


RENTAL, ſignifies a roll in which the rents of | 


| manors are ſet down, in order for the lord's bailiff, there- 
by to collect the ſame. It contains the lands let to each 
tenant, with their names, and the ſeveral rents ariſing. 
RENUNCIATION, Renunciatio, the act of renounc- 
ing, abdicating, or relinquiſhing any right, real or pre- 
. | | N | 
PAIRING, or REPARATION, Reparatio, the 
act of retrieving, mending, or eſtabliſhing a building or 
other work damaged or gone to decay. In reſpect to 
reparations, if a tenant or lefſee covenants that from and 
after the amendment of the tenements by the leſſor, he 
will, at his own charge, keep and leave them 1n repair, 
in that caſe the leſſee is not obliged to do the fame until 
the leſſor has firſt made good the reparations; and here 
if a houſe be well repaired at firſt, when the leaſe began, 
and afterwards decays, it is ſaid the landlord muſt put 
it in repair before the tenant is bound to keep it ſo. 
REPARTEE, or RE PART, a ready ſmart reply, 
eſpecially in matters of wit, humour, or raillery. _ 
REPARTITION, a dividing or ſharing a thing a 


ſecond time. | 


REPEALING, in law, the revoking or annulling of 
a ſtatute, or the like. See the articles ABROGATION 
and REVOCATION. 

REPEAT, in muſick, a character ſhewing that what 
was laſt played or ſung mult be repeated or gone over again. 

REPELLENT, Repellens, in medicine, a remedy 
which repels or drives back a morbid humour into the 
maſs of blood, from whence it was unduly ſecreted. 

To underſtand riglitly the operation of ſuch medicines, 
it may be neceſſary to obſerve, that by repelling are meant 
thoſe means which preſent ſuch an afflux of a fluid to 
any particular part as would raiſe it into a tumour: but, 
to know how this may be effected, it will be convenient 
to attend to the ſeveral cauſes which can produce a ſwell- 
ing, or force out of the veſſels any of their fluid contents 
by ſome unnatural diſcharge. | | 

REPELLING ü PowER, in philoſophy, is a certain 
power, or faculty, refiding in the minute particles of 
natural bodies, whereby, under certain circumſtances, 
they mutually fly from one another. 

REPERCUSSION, in mechanicks. 
REFLECTION. 

REPERCUSSION, in muſick, a frequent repetition of 
the fame ſound. See RE PETITION. ” 

REPERTORY, Repertorium, a place wherein things 
are orderly diſpoſed, ſo as to be eaſily found when wanted. 
The indices ot books are repertories, ſhewing where the 
matters jought for are treated of. Common-place books 
are alſo kinds of repertories. : | 

REPETITION, Repetitio, the reiterating of an action. 

E PETITION, in muſick, denotes a reiterating or 

Playing over again the ſame part of a compoſition, whe- 
ther it be a whole ſtrain, part of a ſtrain, or double 
rain, &c. The repetition is denoted by a character 
called a repeat, which is varied ſo as to expreſs the 
”arious cireumſtances of a repeat. 

FPETITION, in rhetorick, a figure which grace- 
bully and emphatically repeats either the ſame word, or 
le ſame ſenſe in different words. 

REPLANTING, in gardening, the act of planting 

a ſecond time. I, | 

REPLETION, in medicine, a plenitude or plethora. 

Xt PLETHOR A. Repletion is more dangerous than 
manition. Bleeding and diet are the great reſources 
ence a perſon is incommoded with a repletion. Re- 
Pletion is ſometimes alſo uſed where the ſtomach is over- 
%dcn with too much eating or drinking. The phy- 


Sce the article 


Trad is of all others the worſt. 


* a benefice or benefices is ſufficient to fill or occupy | 
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wpoſtatized or renounced the Chriſtian faith, to embrace |the whole right 6t title of the graduate cho holds them. 


Where there is a repletion, the party can demand no 
more by virtue of his degrees. 
benefices are not appropriated to degrees, repletion, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, has no place. 8 
REPLEVIN, in law, a remedy granted on a diſtreſs, 
by which the firſt poſſeſſor has his goods reſtored to him 


again, on his giving ſecurity to the ſheriff that he will 
purſue his action againſt the party diſtraining, and return 
the goods or chattels, if the taking them ſhall be adjudged 


lawtul. 


REPLEVY, in law, is a tenant's bringing a writ of 


replevin, or replegiari facias, where his goods are taken 


by diſtreſs for rent; which muſt be done within five 


days after the diſtreſs, otherwiſe at the five days end, 
they are to be appraiſed and fold. 2 W. and M. c. 5. 


This word is alſo uſed for bailing a perſon, as in the 


caſe of a homine replegiando. 
REPLICATION, in logick, the aſſuming or uſing 

the ſame term twice in the ſame propoſition. 
REPORT, the relation made upon oath, by officers 


or perſons appointed to viſit, examine, or eſtimate the 


ſtate, expences, &c. of any thing. 

REPORT, in law, is a publick relation of caſes judi- 
clally argued, debated, reſolved, or adjudged in any of 
the king's courts of juſtice, with the cauſes and reaſons 
of the ſame, as delivered by the judges. | 

REPOSE, in painting, certain maſſes or largeaſſem- 
blages of light and ſhade, which being well conducted, 
prevent the confuſion of objects and figures, by engaging 
and fixing the eye ſo as it cannot attend to the other parts 
of the painting for ſome time; and thus leading it to 
conſider the ſeveral groups gradually proceeding, as it 
were from ſtage to ſtage. CE | 

REPOSITORY, a ftore houſe or place in which 
things are laid up and preſerved. In this ſenſe we ſay, 
the repoſitory of the royal ſociety. See Mus EUM. + 
REPRESENTATION, in the drama, the exhibi- 
tion of a theatrical piece, together with the ſcenes, ma- 
chines, &c. | x 


REPRESENTATIVE, one who perſonates or ſup- 


plies the place of another, and is inveſted with his right 
and authority, Thus the Houſe, of Commons are the 
repreſentatives of the people in parliament. Sce the 
article PARLIAMENT. * 
REPRIEVE, or RRE PRI E, in law, is ſuſpending or 
deferring the execution of the law upon a prifoner for a 
certain time: or a warrant from the king for deferring 
the execution of a perſon condemnec. 
REPRISALS, a right which princes claim of taking 
from their enemies any thing equivalent to what they 
unjuſtly detain from them. | 
Repriſals is alfo uſed for a letter of marque granted by 
a prince to his ſubject. See Marque. | 
REPRISE, or REPRIZ E, at fea, is a merchant-ſhip 
which, after its being taken by a corſair, privateer, or 
other enemy, is retaken by the oppoſite party, 
REPRISES, in law, are deductions or payments an- 
nually made out of a manor or lands; as rent-charges, 
penſions, annuities, &c. 


REPROBATION, in theology, is generally under- 


ſtood of the decree and purpoſe of God, to abandon the 


wicked to the greateſt of evils, by not delivering them 
out of that maſs of corruption, in which all mankind ars 


involved by nature; and in not affording them the graces 
neceſſary to their arriving at eternal happineſs : God does 


not reprobate met: by making them wicked; but by not 
granting them the benefits of his gratuitous mercy. 


Reprobates, whom God hath in his Jus TIE ap- 
pointed to deſtruction, he hath decreed, either, 1. 10 
afford them neither the extraordinary, nor ſo much ag 
the outward and ordinary means of faith: or elſe, 2. In 
preſence of the outward means of the word and ſacra- 
ments, to withhold the inward concurrence of his en- 


lightening and renewing Spirit to work with thoſe means. 


For want whereof, they [the outward means] become 
ine ffectual to them [ v1z. to the reprobate] for their good; 
working upon them either malignantly, ſo as their hearts 
are the MORE hardened thereby in ſin and unbelief; or in- 
Jans hold all repletion to be prejudicial, but that of | firmly, ſo as not to work in them a perfect converſion : but 
to produce (inſtead of the gracious habits of ſanctifica - 
EPLETION, in the cannon law, is where the reve- [tion, as faith, repentance, charity, humility, &c,) ſome __ 


weak and. infirm /adows of thoſe graces: which, for 
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their formal ſemblance ſake, do ſometimes bear the name] 1 
of thoſe graces they reſemble, but were never, in the | ferred to a prince, or to a court of juſtice; 
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mean time, the very rue graces themſelves; and, in the | in ſome conſcionable caſe 


— 


- 


e 
REQUEST, in law, a ſupplication or petition pre- 

urt of j begging relief 
$ where the common lay grants 


end, are diſcovered, to have been F ALSE, by the want no immediate redreſs. : 


PERSEVERANCE. 5 „ 
„ Reprobation, ſays Peter Martyr, is that moſt wiſe 
determination of God, whereby. he did, before all eter- 
nity, immutably decree, not to have mercy, on thoſe, 
whom he loved not, but paſſed by: and that without 
any injuſticꝰ on his part. Nor does this doctrine, as 
fome ignorantly infer, make God the author of fin; there- 


* 


fore he adds, There is no need for God to infuſe ad- 


ditional evil into our hearts. There is enough there 
already. We have ſufficiently of ourſelves: partly, 
through the foulneſs of original ſin; and, partly, becauſe 
à created being doth, of himſelf, degenerate, without 
meaſure and without end, unleſs he is ſuccoured by God.“ 

REPRODUCTION, the act whereby a thing 1s 
produced anew, or grows a ſecond tine. 
The reproduction of ſeveral parts of lobſters, crabs, 
&c. is one of the greateſt curioſities in natural hiſtory. 


It ſeems, indeed, inconſiſtent with the modern ſyſtem of 
"generation, which ſuppoſes the animal to be wholly 


formed in the egg, that, in lieu of the organical part of 
an animal cut off, another ſhould ariſe perfectly like it: 
the fact, however, is too well atteſted to be denied. I he 
legs of lobſters, &c. confiſt each of five articulations; now 


when any of the legs happen to break, by any accident, 


as by walking, &c. which frequently happens, the frac- 
ture is always found to be at the ſuture near the fourth 
articulation ; and what they thus loſe is exactly repro- 
duced in ſome time afterwards ; that is, a part of the leg 
ſhoots out, conſiſting of four articulations, the firſt where- 
of has two claws, as before; ſo that the loſs is entirely 
repaired. | 

If the leg of a lobſter be broke off by deſign at the 
fourth or fifth articulation, what is thus broke off is al- 
ways reproduced. But, if the fracture be made in the 
firſt, ſecond, or third articulation, the reproduction is 
not ſo certain. And it is very ſurprizing, that if the frac- 
ture be made ar theſe articulations, at the end of two or 
three days, all the other articulations are generally found 


broke off to the fourth, which, it is ſuppoſed, is done by 


the creature itſelf, to make the reproduction certain. The 
part reproduced is not only perfectly ſimilar to that re- 
trenched, but alſo in a certain ſpace of time grows equal 
to it. Hence it is that we frequently ſee lobſters, which 
have their two large legs uncqual, in all proportions. 
And, if the part reproduced be broke off, a ſecond will 
fucceed. | | : 
REPTILES, in natural hiſtory, a kind of animals 
denominated from their creeping or advancing on the 
belly. Or reptiles are a genus of animals and inſects, 
which, inſtead of feet, reſt on one part of the body, while| 
they advance forward with the reſt. Such are earth- 
worms, ſnakes, caterpillars, &c. Indeed, moſt of the claſs 


_———— 


of reptiles have feet; only thoſe very ſmall, and the legs 


remarkably ſhort in proportion to the bulk of the body. 


 REeerTiLE, is alſo uſed by ſome botanical writers, to 


fignify plants which creep upon the earth, unleſs ſuſtained 

by ſome other plant, prop, &c. as cucumbers, melons, 

the vine, c. | 
REPUBLICK, Republica, commonwealth, a popular 


4 


ſtate or government; or a nation where the people have 


the government in their own hands. | 
ReepuBLiick of Letters, a phraſe uſed collectively of 
the whole body of the people of ſtudy and learning. 
REPUDIATION, Repudium, in the civil law, the 
act of divorcing. 
REPULSION, Repulſis, in phyſicks, that property 
in bodies, whereby, if they are placed juſt beyond the 
ſphere of each other's attraction of coheſion, they mu- 
tually fly from each other. | | 
Thus, if an oily ſubſtance, lighter than water, be placed 
on the ſurface thereof, or if a piece of iron be laid upon 
mercury, the ſurface of the fluid will be depreſſed about 


the body laid on it: this depreſſion is manifeſtly occa- | 


fioned by a repelling power in the bodies, which binders 
the approach of the fluid towards them. But it is poſ- 
ſible, in ſome caſes, to preſs or force the repelling bodies 
into the ſphere of one another's attraction; and then 
they will mutually tend toward each other, as when we 
mix oil and water till they incorporate. | 


. 


. 


N 


like nature, though of inferior authority, 
of Chancery; being appointed chiefly for the relief ok 


Curt of REQUESTS; this was an ancient court of 
equity, inſtituted about the 19th year of Henry VII. , 
with the court 


petitioners. Who in conſcionable caſes ſhould addreſs 
themſelves, by way of requeſt, to his majeſty, 


| The chief judge of this court was the lord privy-ſeal 


aſſiſted by the maſters of Requeſt, who correſponded to 
our maſters of Chancery. In the 4oth and 41ſt years 
of queen Elizabeth, it was adjudged, upon ſolemn argu- 
ment, in the court of Common: pleas, that the court of 
Requeſt was then no court of equity. 

RESCEIT, Receptio, in law, an admiſſion or receivin 
of a third perſon to plead his right, in a cauſe "Gore 
commenced between the other two. / 
5 RESCISION, Keſcifio, in the civil law, an action 
intended for the annulling, or ſetting aſide, any contract 
deed, Kc. 1 | 

RESCOUS, or Rescus, in law, an illegal taking 
away and ſetting at liberty a diſtreſs taken, or a perſon 


arreſted, by proceſs, or courſe of law. 


ESCOUS, in matters relating to treaſon, is deemed 
treaſon ; and, in matters concerning felony, is felony. 
RESCRIPT, KRejcripium, an anſwer delivered by an 
emperor or a pope, when conſulted by particular per- 
ſons, on ſome difficult queſtion, or point of law; to 
ſerve as a deciſion thereof. 

RESEARCH, a ſcrutiny, or diligent enquiry into 
any thing. 
RESEARCH, in muſick, a kind of prelude or voluntary 


played on the organ, &c. wherein the performer ſeems to 


ſearch or look out for the ſtrains and touches of harmony, 
ae he is to uſe in the regular piece to be played after- 
wards. 

RESEARCHING, in ſculpture, the repairing of a 
caſt figure, &c. with proper tools; or the finiſhing it with 
art and exactneſs, ſo as the minuteſt parts may be well 
defined. RT 2 | 

RESERVATION, in law, an action or clauſe 
whereby ſomething is refenced, or ſecured to one's ſelf, 
| Mental RESERVATION, a propoſition, which, ſtrictiy 
taken, and according to the natural import of the terms, 
is falſe; but, if qualified by ſomething concealed in the 
mind, becomes true. | : 

Body of RESERVE, or Corps de RESERVE, in mili- 
tary affairs, the third or laſt line of an army, drawn up 


for battle; ſo called, becauſe they are reſerved to ſuſtain | 


the reſt, as occaſion requires; and not to engage but in 
caſe of neceſſity. - 
RESERVOIR, a place where water is collected and 
reſerved, in order to be conveyed to diſtant places through 
pipes, or ſupply a fountain, or jet d' eau. | 
RESET, in law, the receiving or harbouring an 
outlawed perſon. | 
RESIDENCE, in the canon and common law, the 
abode of a perſon, or incumbent, upon his benefice ; and 
his aſiiduity in attending on the ſame. _ 
RESIDENT, a publick miniſter, who manages the 
affairs of a kingdom or ſtate, at a foreign court. They 
are aclaſs of publick miniſters inferior to ambaſſadors, or 


Jenvoys ; but, like them, are under the protection of the 


law of nations. | | | 
RESLDENTIARY, Reſidentiarius, a canon inſtalled 
into the privileges and profits of reſidence. 
RESIDUAL FicurE, in geometry, the figure re- 
maining after ſubtracting a leſſer from a greater. 
RESI DUAL Root, in algebra, a root compoſed of two 


parts or members, connected together by the ſign —. 


Thus x—y is a reſidual root, ſo called, becauſe its value 
is no more than the difference between it parts x and y- 
RESIDUE, K&-/iauum, the remainder or balance of an 


4 
* 


account, debt, or obligation. | 
RESIGNATION, in the canon law, the ſurrender- 
ing a benefit into the hands of the collator, or biſhop. 
RESIGNEE, in law, the party to whem a thing 35 
reſigned. | 3 
RESIN, Reſina, a fat viſcid ſulphureous juice, wo 
either ſpontaneouſly, or by/incifion, from ſeveral trees, o.? 


: 


: 


WE | Reſins conſiſt of oil and acid, and accordingly 7 arti- 


ially 
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f Geially produced. They are either ſolid or liquid, but removing the piece 175 feet from. the pendulum, tlre 
theſe differ from one another only in the proportion of tg of the ball, at a medium of tive ſhots, was 
earth that enters their compoſition. 4 1300 feet in 1. Whence the ball, in paſſing through 
RESISTANCE, or RESISTINO Force, in philoſo- 1 50 feet of air, loſt a velocity of about 390 feet in 1“; 
hy, denotes, in general, any power which acts in an op- and the reſiſtance computed from theſe numbers, comes 
poſite direction to another, ſo as to deſtroy or diminiſh out ſomething more than in the preceding inſtance, 
its effect. Hence the force wherewith bodies, moving inf amounting to between 11 and 12 lb. avoirdupoiſe: 
fuid mediums, are im ded or retarded, is the reſiſtance] whence, according to theſe experiments, the reſiſting 
of thoſe fluids. See FLUID. . i power of the air to ſwift motions is greater than in ſlow 
The refiſtance of bodies of different figures, moving in| ones, in a ratio which approaches nearer to the ratio of + 
one and the ſame medium, has been conſidered by Mr. J. 3 to 1, than in the preceding experiments. OW 
Bernouli in the Acta Lipſienſ. for May 1693; and the] Having thus aſcertained the reſiſtance to a velocity of 
rules he lays down, on this ſubject, are the following: near 1700 feet in 1”, he next proceeded to examine this 
1. If an iſoſceles triangle be moved in the fluid according reſiſtance in ſmaller velocities : the pendulum being placed 
to the direction of a line which is normal to its baſe ;]at 25 feet diſtance, was fired at five times, and the mean 
firſt with the vertex foremoſt, and then with its baſe; the velocity with which the ball impinged was 1 180 feet in 1“. 
refiſtances will be as the legs, and as the ſquare of the] Then removing the pendulum to the diſtance of 2 50 feet, 
baſe, and as the ſum of the legs. 2. The reſiſtance of] the medium velocity of five ſhot at this diſtance, was 950 
a ſquare moved according to the direction of its ſide, and] feet IN 1 '3 whence the ball, in paſſing through 225 feet 
of its diagonal, is as the diagonal to the ſide. 3. The of air, loſt a velocity of 2 30 feet in 1”, and as it paſſed 
reſiſtance of a circular ſegment (leſs than a ſemi- circle) [through that interval in about 3; of 1”, the reſiſtance to 
carried in a direction perpendicular to its baſis, when it] the middle velocity will come out to be near 33 + times 
goes with the baſe foremoſt, and when with its vertex | the gravity of the ball, or 2 lb. 1002. avoirdupoiſe. Now 
foremoſt (the ſame direction and celerity continuing, [the reſiſtance to the ſame velocity, according to the laws 
which is all along ſuppoſed) is as the ſquare of the dia-|obſerved in ſlower motions, amounts to r of the ſame 
meter to the ſame, lets one third of the ſquare of the balſe|quantity ; whence in a velocity of 106 5 feet in 1”, (the 
of the ſegment. | medium of 1180 and 950) the reſiſting power of the air 
Cor. Hence the reſiſtances of a ſemi-circle, when its is augmented in no greater proportion than of 11 to y 
baſe, and when its vertex go foremoſt, are to one another whereas in greater degrees of velocity, as before, it 
in a ſeſquialterate ratio. 4. A parabola moving in theſamounted very near to the ratio of 3 to 1. | 3 
direction of its axis, with its baſis, and then its vertex | The reſiſtance of a bullet of three quarters of an inch 
foremoſt, has its reſiſtance, as the tangent to an arch off diameter, moving in air with a velocity of 1650 feet in 
à circle, whoſe diameter is equal to the parameter, and| 1”, amounting, as we ſaid, to 10 lb. the reſiſtance of a 
the tangent equal to half the baſis of the parabola. 5. Theſcannon ball of 24 1b. fired with its full charge of powder, 
reſiſtances of an hyperbola, or the ſemi-ellipſis, when the and thereby moving with a velocity of 1650 feet in 1”, 
baſe and when the vertex go foremoſt, may be thus com- | may hence be determined. For the velocity of the cannon 
puted ; let it be, as the ſum, or difference, of the tranſ- ball being near the ſame as the muſket bullet, and its ſur- 
verſe axis, and latus rectum, is to the tranſverſe axis, ſo] face above 54 times greater, it follows, that the reſiſtance 
is the ſquare of the latus rectum to the ſquare of the} on the cannon ball will amount to more than 540 lb. 
: diameter of a certain circle; in which circle apply a tan-|which is near 23 times its own weight. And from hence 
I gent equal to half the baſis of the hyperbola or ellipfis. |it appears how rafh and erroneous the opinion of thoſe is, 
I Then ſay again, as the ſum, or difference, of the axis and|who neglect the conſideration of the reſiſtance of the air 
parameter is to the parameter, ſo is the aforeſaid tangent|as of no importance in the doctrine of projectiles. 
to another right line. And further, as the ſum, or dif- REsIisTANCE of the Fibres of ſolid Bodies. To con- 
ference, of the axis and parameter is to the axis, ſo is the|ceive the idea of this reſiſtance, or renitency of the parts, 
circular arch, correſponding to the aforeſaid tangent, to] ſuppoſe a cylindrical body ſuſpended vertically by one 
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another arch. This done, the reſiſtance will be as the end. Here all its parts being heavy, draw downwards, 1 
tangent to the ſum, or difference of the right line thus fand tend to ſeparate the two contiguous planes, where 1 
found, and that arch laſt mentioned. 6. In general, theſ the body is the weakeſt ; but all the planes reſiſt this ſepa- by , 9064 
reſiſtances of any figure whatfoever going now with its ration by the force wherewith they cohere, or are bound ; | e 
baſe foremoſt, and then with its vertex, are as the figures] together: here then are two oppoſite powers; viz. the 1 1 
of the baſis to the ſum of all the cubes of the cements of weight of the cylinder which tends to break it, and the „ 
the baſis divided by the ſquares of the elements of the force of coheſion of the parts which reſiſt the fracture. i 
curve line. | - If the baſe of the cylinder be increaſed, without in- 1 
All which rules, he thinks, may be of uſe in the fabrick [creafing its length; it is evident the refiſtance will be 1 
or conſtruction of ſhips, and in perfecting the art of na- increaſed in the fame ratio as the baſe : but the weight 408 
vigation univerſally. As alſo for determining the figures |alfo increaſes in the fame ratio; whence it is evident that =—_ 
of the balls or pendulums for clocks. See SHIP, &c. fall cylinders of the ſame matter and length, whatever Bit 
As to the reſiſtance of the air, Mr. Robins, in his|their baſes be, have an equal reſiſtance, when vertically (bi bs 
new principles of gunnery, took the following method] ſuſpended. 7 5 WINS 
to determine it: he charged a muſket- barrel three times] If the length of the cylinder be increaſed without in- N 
ſucceſſively with a leaden ball 3. of an inch diameter, and|creafing the baſe, its weight is increaſed without in- | «1134. 98 
took ſuch precaution in the weighing of the powder, and |creafing its reſiſtance ; conſequently the lengthening it | MS 
Placing it, as to be ſure, by many previous trials, that] weakens it. To find the greateſt length a cylinder of {4,490 
the velocity of the ball could not differ by 20 feet in x*|[any matter may have without breaking, there needs no- n 
from its medium quantity. He then fired it againſt af thing but to take any cylinder of the ſame matter, and 1 e 


pendulum, placed at 25, 75, and 125 feet diſtance, &c. |faſten it to the greateſt weight it will ſuſtain before it 
from the mouth of the piece reſpectively. In the firſt| break: and then ſee how much it muſt be lengthened 
Caſe it impinged againſt the pendulum with a velocity of by the addition of its weight, till it equals its former 
1070 feet in 1”; in the ſecond caſe with a velocity of | weight with the addition of a foreign weight. 
1550 feet in 1”; and in the third caſe with a velocity of | If one end of the cylinder were fixed horizontally into 
425 feet in 17; ſo that in paſſing through 5o feet of air, a wall, and the reſt ſuſpended thence, its weight and 
© bullet loſt a velocity of about 120, or 125 feet in 1”; reſiſtance would then act in a different manner; and, if 
nd the time of its paſſing through that ſpace being about fit broke by the action of its weight, the rupture would ©. 
7:07 77; of 1“, the medium quantity of refiſtance, muſt, be at the end fixed into the wall. A circle or plane con- 
4 thele inſtances, have been about 120 times the weight | tiguous to the wall, and parallel to the baſe, and con- 
the ball; which, as the ball was nearly Yz of a pound, |{equently vertical, would be detached from the contigu- 
mounts to about rolb. avoirdupoiſe. ous circle within the. plane of the wall, and would de- 
dain, charging the ſame piece with equal quantities|ſcend. All. the motion is performed on the loweſt extre- 
oder, and balls of the ſame weight, and firing three] mity of the diameter, which remains immoveable, while 
| "7s at the pendulum, placed ag, 25 feet - diſtance from the upper extremity deſcribes a quadrant of a circle, and 
mouth of the piece, the medium of the velocities |till the circle which before was vertically become hori- 
" Which the ball impinged was 1690 feet 1. Then |zontal ; i. e. till the cylinder be entirely broken. 


: | * 


op 


| In this fracture of the cylinder it is viſible two forces | ſeveral refiſtances one after another. The difference bes 
have acted, and the one has overcome the other: the] tween the two fituations ariſes hence, that in the hori- 
weight of the cylinder, which aroſe from its whole maſs, | zontal there is an immoveable point or line, a centre of 
has overcome the reſiſtance which aroſe from the large- motion, which is not in the vertical. 
neſs of the baſe; and as the centres of gravity are points] M. Varignon has improved on the ſyſtem of I 
wherein all the forces ariſing from the weights of the ſe- | Mariotte, and ſhewn that to Galileo's ſyſtem it adds the 
veral parts of the ſame bodies, are conceived to be united, | confideration of the centre of percuſſion, The compa- 
one may conceive the weight of the whole cylinder ap- | riſon of the centres of- gravity with the centres of per- 

lied in the centre of gravity of its maſs, i. e. in a point cuſſion afford a fine view, and ſet the whole doctrine in 

in the middle of its axis; and the reſiſtance of the ey- | the moſt agreeable light. | 

linder applied in the centre of gravity of its baſe, i. e.] In each ſyſtem, the baſe whereby the body breaks 

in the centre of the baſe : it being the baſe which refiſts | moves on the axis of equilibrium, which is an immoye. 

the fracture. g able line in the ſame baſe ; but, in the ſecond, the fibres 

The weight required to break a body placed horizon- Jof this baſe are continually ſtretching more and more 
tally being always leſs than that required to break it in| and that in the ſame ratio, as they recede further and fur. 
a vertical fituation ; and this weight being” to be greater] ther from the axis of equilibrium, and, of conſequence 
or leſs according to the ratio of the two arms of the lever; are ſtill exerting a greater and greater part of their whole 
the whole theory is always reducible to this, viz. to find] force. | 
what part of the abſolute weight the relative weight is| Theſe wnequal extenſions, like all other forces, muſt 
to be, ſuppoſing the figure of the body known, which | have ſome common centre where they all meet, and with 
indeed is neceſſary, becauſe it is the figure that deter- | regard to which they make efforts on each fide: and as 
mines the two centres of gravity, or the two arms of the | they are preciſely in the ſame proportion as the velocitics 
lever. For if the body, e. g. were a cone, its centre of | which the ſeveral points of a rod moved circularly would 
gravity would not be in the middle of its axis, as in the] have to one another; the centre of extenſion of the baſe 
cylinder; and if it were a ſemiparabolical ſolid, neither | whereby the body breaks, or tends to break, muſt be the - 
its centre of gravity would be in the middle of its length | ſame with its centre of percuſſion. Galileo's hypotheſis, 
or axis, nor the centre of gravity of its baſe in the middle | where fibres ſtretch equally, and break all at once, cor- 
of the axis of its bafe. But ſtill, whereſoeyer theſe cen- | reiponds to the caſe of a rod moving parallel to itſelf; 
tres fall in the ſeveral figures, it is theſe that regulate the | where the centre of extenſion or percuſſion does not ap- 
two arms of the lever. Ipear, as being confounded with the centre of gravity. 

It may be obſerved here, that if the baſe, whereby the The baſe of fraction being a ſurface whoſe particular 
body is faſtened into the wall, be not circular, but, e. g.] nature determines its centre of percuſſion, it is neceſſaty 
parabolical, and the vertex of the parabola a-top, the] to be firſt known to find on what point of the vertical 
motion of the fracture will not be on an immoveable axis of that bale it is placed, and how far it is from the 
point, but on a whole immoveable line, which may be] axis of equilibrium. Indeed, we know in the general, 
called the axis of equilibrium; and it is with regard to] that it always acts with ſo much more advantage as it is 
this, that the diſtance of the centres of gravity are to be| further from it, in regard it acts by a longer arm of a 
determined. | llever; and of conſequence it is the unequal reſiſtance of 

Now, a body, horizontally ſuſpended, being ſuppoſed | the fibres in M. Mariotte's hypotheſis, which produces 
ſuch, as that the ſmalleſt addition of weight would break | the centre of percuſſion ; but this unequal reſiſtance is 
it; there is an equilibrium between its poſitive and re-I greater or leſs, according as the centre of percuſſion is 
lative weight; and, of conſequence, their two oppoſite | placed more or lefs high on the vertical axis of the baſe, 
powers are to each other reciprocally as the arms of the] in the different ſurfaces of the baſe of the fracture. 
lever to which they are applied. On the other hand, the] To expreſs this unequal reſiſtance, accompanied with 
reſiſtance of a body is always equal to the greateſt weight | all the variations it is capable of, regard muſt be had to 

which it will ſuſtain in a vertical ſituation without break- the ratio between the diſtance of the centre of percuſſion 
ing, i. e. is equal to its abſolute weight. Therefore, ſub-| from the axis of equilibrium, and the length of the ver- 
ſtituting the abſolute weight for the reſiſtance, it appears | tical axis of the baſe. In which ratio, the firſt term, or 
that the abſolute weight of a body, ſuſpended horizon- the numerator, is always leſs than the ſecond or the de- 
tally, is to its relative weight as the diſtance of its centre | nominator : ſo that the ratio is always a fiaction leſs than 
of gravity of its baſe from the ſame axis. unity; and the unequal refiſtance of the fibres in M. 

The diſcovery of this important truth, at leaſt of an] Mariotte's hypothefis, is ſo much the greater, or which 
equivalent hereto, and to which this is reducible, we | amounts to the ſame, approaches ſo much nearer to the 
owe to Galileo. From this fundamental proportion are | equal reſiſtance in Galileo's hypotheſis, as the two terms 
ealily deduced ſeveral conſequences. As for inſtance, | of the ratio are nearer to an equality. 
that if the diſtance of the centre of gravity of the baſe} Hence it follows, that the reſiſtance of bodies, in M.“ 
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from the axis of equilibrium, be half the diſtance of the Mariotte's ſyſtem, is to that in Galileo's, as the leaſt of 

centre of gravity of the body; the relative weight will | the terms in the ratio is to the greateſt, Hence, alſo, 

only be half the abſolute weight; and, that a cylinder the reſiſtance being leſs than what Galileo imagined, the 

of copper horizontally ſuſpended, whole length is double | relative weight muſt alſo be leſs ; fo that the proportion 

the diameter, will break, provided it weigh half what a] already mentioned between the abſolute andrelative weight 
cylinder of the ſame baſe, 4801 fathoms long, weighs. | cannot ſubſiſt in the new ſyſtem, without an augmentation a 
On this ſyſtem of refiſtance of Galileo, M. Mariotte | of the relative weight, or a diminution of the abſolute | 0 
made a very ſubtle remark, which gave birth to a new | weight: which diminution is had by multiplying the t 
ſyſtem. Galileo ſuppoſes that, where the body breaks, | weight by the ratio, which is always leſs than unity. 0 
all the fibres break at once; fo. that the body always reſiſts | This done, we find that the abſolute weight, mul Ir 
with its whole abſolute force; 1. e. with the whole force by the ratio, is to the relative weight, as the diſtance 0 50 
all its fibres have, in the place where it is broke. But, f the centre of gravity of the body from the axis of * e\ 
M. Mariotte finding that all bodies, even glaſs itſelf, bend | brium is to the diſtance of the centre of gravity rr cc 
| before they break, ſhews that Hbres are to be conſidered | baſe of fracture from the fame axis. Which is preci 1 ar 
as ſo many little bent ſprings, which never exert their] the ſame thing with the general formula given by NI. th 
own force till ſtretched. to a certain point, and never Varignon, tor the ſyſtem of M. Mariotte. In e 4 its of 
break till entirely unbent. Henee thoſe neareſt the axis | after concerving the relative weight of a body, an : ne 
of equilibrium, which is an immoveable line, are ſtretched | reſiſtance equal to its abſolute weight, as two 2 en 
leſs than thoſe further off, and of conſequence employ a] powers applied to the two arms of a lever, in the e, for 
leſs part of their force. theſis of Galileo; there needs nothing to convert 1 = gre 
This conſideration only takes place in the horizontal |that of M. Mariotte, but to imagine that the ref! 88 , tis 
fituation of the bedy : 1n the vertical, the fibres of the | or the abſolute weight, is become leſs, every thing na 
baſe all break at once; ſo that the abſolute weight of the | remaining the ſame. 5 . bet bu 
body muſt exceed the. united reſiſtance of all its fibres: We have here only conſidered bodies as to e cer 
by their own weight. It will amount to the ſame, ] 


a greater weight is therefore required here, than in the : | dee 
horizontal ſituation; i. e. a greater weight is required to i ſuppoſe them void of weight themſelves, and'to _ 3 


overcome their united reſiſtance, than to overcome their by a weight applied to their extremities: on Obſerved, 
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erved., that a foreign weight acts by an arm of a lever to the ſternum with their arched part, riſe ſo to the cla- 
a vi i a body ; enen their own | vicles, that this motion is principally obſerved in the 
. ht, being all united in the centre of gravity, or ac- | middle of the arch. Whilſt three, or, perhaps, four of 
bh. + to M. Mariotte, in the centre of percuſſion, is] the inferior ribs are turned downwards, backwards, and 
oats the diſtance of that centre from the axis of equili- 3 2 ; Is in oo 1 the roy 
f | | th, gth, and 10th ribs are, their cartilaginous ſeg- 
bir g SOLUTION, in phyſicks, the reduction of a] ments, as it were, drawn Hands: Secondly, the whole 
body into its original, or natural ſtate, by a diſſolution orf abdomen, to the very end of inſpiration, is gradually 
ſeparation of its aggregated parts. | rendered more tumid, and prefſed outwards. "Thirdly, 
rox, in chymiſtry. See ANALYs1s. fat the ſame time the cavity of the thorax is enlarged, as 
5 e in 15. the inveſtigating or examin- [1s obvious by meaſuring with a cord, by viewing it with 
ing the truth or falſehood of a propoſition, by aſcending ] the eye, and eſpecially by a mechanical confideratiori of 
5855 ſome particular known truth, as a principle, by a the figure, ſituation, connection, and articulation of the 
xſequences, to another more general one in ribs here placed, according to the rules of perfect and 
pee any PO WR ſmoſt conſummate art, as Borelli has excellently demon- 
RESOLUTION, in mathematicks. See ANALYs1s. |{trated. But, during this action, the diaphragm is drawn 
RKE$OLUTION, in medicine, that coction or altera- downwards from the convex and ſinuous fituation it was 
tion of the crude peccant matter of any diſeaſe, either by | in before, and aſſumes a plainer figure, as is obvious from 
the natural ſtrength of the patient, or by the application | diſſecting live animals, and from large abdominal wounds 
medies, whereby it is ſo far changed as to become | inflicted on men. But that this change of figure in the 
1 8 88 | diaphragm _ upon the contraction of its muſcular | 
ESONANCE, in muſick, &c. a ſound returned by | fabrick, is ſufficiently obvious from an anatomical con- 
SE included in the bodies of ſtringed inſtruments, or ſideration of it. 5 . 
even in the bodies of wind inſtruments, as flutes, &c. RESPITE, Reſpetius, in law, &c. a delay, forbear- 
RESPECT U Computi Vicecomitis habendo, a writ for |ance, or prolongation of time, granted any one, for the 
the reſpiting the ſheriff's account, upon juſt occaſion, payment of a debt, or the like. 
directed to the treaſurers and barons of the Exchequer. RESPONDENT, in law, a perſon who undertakes 
RESPIRATION, Refpiratu, the action of reſpiring, to anſwer for another; or binds himſelf as ſecurity for 
or breathing air. What reſpiration is, and why it is the good behaviour of another. 
nn carried m TO * of 4 ebe DALES, - _— he who appears for ano- 
the mind, will appear from what follows: though no | ther in court, at a day aſſigned. | 
action ſeems to be more frequent than reſpiration, yet it! RESSAULT, in architecture, the effect of a body 
is not to be underſtood without conſiderable difhculty ; | which either projects or falls back, i. e. ſtands either 
not only becauſe it is partly vital, and partly voluntary, | more out or in than another; fo as to be out of the line, 
but alſo, becauſe an incredible number of organs are ſub- [or range therewith. | 2: : 
ſervient to it . for 8 ow its er 1 us : — — SORT, 2 m_ by _ writers to ſignify the 
be inveſtigated, which is moſt commodiouſly done, by juriſdiction or authority of a court. : 
online the phenomena with which it is accompa- | RESSOURCE, the means or foundation of a man's 
nied, and the organs employed in carrying it on. The recovering himſelf from ruin; or an after-game for the 
lungs ſuſpended in the air, which every-where acts upon repairing of his damages. f _ 
them, and equally preſſes them, always collapſe, con- REST, in philoſophy, the continuance of a body in 
tract themſelves into a ſmaller ſpace, and become much | the ſame place; or its continual application or contiguity 
Jeſs than when they remained in the entire thorax, as is to the ſame parts of the ambient and NY e 
ſufficiently evinced by anatomy: this is principally per-“ REST, or Pauſe, in poetry, is uſed for the cæſura, 
formed 65 the ene force of the muſcular fibres, which, in the Alexandrian verſes, falls on the ſixth ſyl- 
which connect the ſquamous ſegments of the bronchia. [lable; and in verſes of 10 or 11 ſyllables, on the fourth, 
If the lungs, thus contracted, are filled with _ __ 0 8 0 in muſick, IS a +a e of on; 1 
cibly blown through the glottis, they are ſo diſtended, which there is an intermiſſion of the voice or ſound. 
as, in bulk, not only to equal that which they had in RESTAURATION, or RESTORATION, the act 
the entire thorax, vol Ns ch to exceed it, as is ſuf- of re-eſtabliſhing, or ſetting a thing in its former ſtate, 
pang N. from e * a wary Near 1 - Engng, nne the 
pens, it when an acceſs for the air through the glottis | civil wars, the Keltauration, b 8 
is left to the lungs, the air externally acting on the lungs | RESTHAURATION, in architecture, the repairing all 
is either removed, or its preſſure diminiſhed. This may [the decayed parts of a building, in order not only to re- 
be demonſtrated from experiments made in the air-pump. eſtabliſh it in its original form, but conſiderably augmented, 
Hence it is that the lungs, by their proper force, have | RESTAURATION, in ſculpture, the repairing a mu- 
aways a tendency to become leſs in all their parts, than |tilated ſtatue, &c. ? 1 a 
they are when placed in the entire thorax. For this RESTITUTION, in philo ophy, the returning of 
reaſon it is certain, that they are in a continual ſtate of elaſtick bodies, forcibly bent, to their natural ſtate: by 
contraction, ſo long as a perſon is alive, fo that they] ſome called the motion of reſtitution. 53 
muſt collapſe and be diminiſhed, while the whole of the] REsSTITUTION, in a moral and legal ſenſe, implies a 
animal remains in a vacuum, obtained by an exhauſtion reſtoring a perſon to his right; or returning ſomething 
of the air in an air- pump. For there is nothing ſimilar unjuſtly taken or rr Song 1 15 1 
to a circumambient air between the external membrane ; RESTITUTION of Meaals, or RESTITUTED Medals, 
of the lungs, and all the internal ſurface of the pleura, [is a phraſe uſed by antiquarians, for ſuch medals as are 
m a ſound perſon ; nothing, therefore, externally com- ſtruck by the emperors to renew or retrieve the memory 
preſſes the lungs, except the diaphragm. There is, how- of ag gh ne | _—_— <4 A 
wa wks an internal air contained in Len ww mY 4 addi — 2 r * 3 
eyed to them through the glottis. Hence the lungs & c. that ſtops and runs back. init . 
ac always ſomewhat —.— diſtended by the internal air, RESTORATIVE, in medicine, a remedy proper 
than they are compreſſed by the external air, the acceſs | for the reſtoring and retrieving the ſtrength and vigour. 
of which is hindered by the diaphragm, which is ſo con- RESTRICTION, the act 1 . limiting, 
netted with the ribs and vertebræ, that the air cannot [or reſtoring a thing to narrow bounds, We 
fler the thorax in ſuch a manner as would be requiſite] RESTRICTION, in l eben pe oo oa 
or an equilibrium. Since, therefore, in inſpiration, a] ing a term, ſo as to make it ignify leſs than it uſually Joes. 
vcater quantity of air enters the lungs through the glot- RESTRINGENT,in ey SeeASTRI 2 ENT. 
u, it will extend the lungs more, and overcome their] RESULT, what is gathered from a conſequence, 
ory bores, ſo that in this action the lungs ay paſſe; . meditation, &c. or the concluſion and effect 
ow tar th ive, i ly to be diſcovere thereof. | 1 
certain W 33 78 5 RES UMMONs, a ſecond ſummons, when the fi 
n vital inſpiration then, eſpecially, conſidered in a is defeated, or ſuſpended by any accident, 
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keeping perſon, firſt the ribs, eſpecially the nine ſuperior RESUMPTION, in law, the taking again into the 


\; Tticulated at the vertebræ, and by cartilages joined | king's hands fuch lands or tenements as before, 2 | 
Vo. II. No. 63. | 5 r OCR EIS on ASIDE! N * 
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the manner how they explained it is not known. 


enjoy eternal happineſs. It is alſo a common opinion [1 


, 


falſe ſuggeſtion, or other error, he had delivered to the 
heir, or granted by letters patent. 


1 : * . 3 . . 4 . oP 
figurative propoſition, to a more intelligent and fignih- 


9 . 


cant one. 


body ariſe, how ſhall it be rewarded or puniſhed for what 
. was done by the other? And with what juſtice does one 
RESUMPTION, in logick, the reduction of ſome] perſon ſuffer for another? A „ 
| | To this it has been anſwered on the Principles of 
Leibnitz, that notwithſtanding theſe ſucceſhye changes, 
' z 


* 
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RESURRECTION, the act of returning to a new this ſtamen, which is the only eſſential part of the body, 


or ſecond life, after having been dead. | h 
The ancient philoſophers who believed the immor-|p 
tality of the ſoul, admitted alſo a reſurrection: whether b 
they had received this opinion from the eaſtern people fi 
among whom they had travelled, or whether they in- 
ferred a reſurrection from the immortality of the ſoul, |o 
as a neceſſary conſequence, perſuading themſclves that a 


as always remained the ſame; and that on Mr. Locke's 
rinciples, perſonal identity, or the ſameneſs of a rational 
eing, conſiſts in ſelf-conſciouſneſs, in the power of con. 
dering itſelf the ſame thing in different times and places. 


By this, every one is to himſelf what he calls ſelf; with. 


ut conſidering whether that felt be continued in the 


{ame or ſeveral ſubſtances. It is the ſame ſelf now, it 


ſoul could not long continue, without being united to.a|was then; and it was by the fame ſelf which now re- 


body. But they explained this reſurrection in different] flects on an action, that action was performed. Now 


manners. Pythagoras held a tranſmigration of. ſouls, fit is this perſonal identity that is the object of rewargs 


which was nearly the ſame with that of Plato: Thales|a 


nd puniſhments, which, it is obſerved, may exiſt in 


and Detnocritus held alſo a kind of reſurrection; but] different ſucceſſions of matter; ſo that to render the re. 


; 8 wards and puniſhments juſt and pertinent, we need only 
The belief of a reſurrection from the dead is an article ſ to riſe again with ſuch a body as that we retain conſciouſ- 


of faith, taught both in the Old and New Teſtament, | neſs of our paſt actions. 


and embraced by the Jews and Chriſtians.” At the time 


RETAIL, in commerce, 1s the ſelling of goods in 


when our Saviour appeared in Judea, the reſurrection]ſmall parcels, in oppoſition to wholeſale. 


was received as one of the principal articles of the Jewiſh] RETAINER, in law, a ſervant who does not con- 


religion, by the whole body of the nation, the Sadduces | tinually dwell in the houſe of his maſter, but onlyattends 
only excepted. Some Jews believe that only the Ifrae]- | upon ſpecial occaſions. 


ites ſhall riſe, and that ſuch as have been wicked among | 


RETAINING Fee, the firſt fee given to a ferjeant 


them, ſhall have no part in this happy ſtate. Some for counſellor at law, in order to make him ſure, and 


among them maintain that men will be ſubje& to die p 


again after the reſurrection, and that their ſouls only will 


among them that all men, at leaſt all the Iſraelites, ſhall 


revent his pleading on the contrary ſide. | 
RETARDATION, in phyſicks, the act of diminiſh- 

ng the velocity of a moving body. See Mor TON. 

RETE MiRkABILE, in anatomy, a ſmall plexus, or 


ariſe in the land of Canaan; and hence proceeds the |net-work of veſſels in the brain, ſurrounding the pitui- 
ardent deſire they have always had of being buried in that|tary gland. The rete mirabile is very conſpicuous .in 


country. 


brutes, but either not exiſtent in man, or ſo very minute, 


One of the greateſt arguments for the truth of Chriſ- |that its exiſtence is fairly doubted. 


tianity is drawn from the reſurrection of our Saviour; 


RETENTION, Netentio, a faculty of the human 


the circumſtances of which are handed down to us in ſoſ mind, whereby, in order to a further progreſs in know- 
plain and diſtinct a manner by the Evangeliſts, as make] ledge, it retains thoſe ſimple ideas which it before re- 
the evidence of this important truth amount to a demon- ceived by ſenſation or reflection. 


{ration : 


RETENTION, in medicine, the ſtate of contraction 


Chriſtians generally believe, that at the day of judg- in the ſolids or vaſcular parts of the body, which makes 
ment, the very identical body they have now, with the them hold faſt their proper contents. | 


ſame fleſh, blood, and bones, will be raiſed from the 


it are theſe. 
1. That the ſame ſubſtance may happen to be a part 


RETENTION, is alſo uſed to fignify the act of retains 


dead. The two principal philoſophical objections againſt |ing the excrements, humours, &c, fo that they cannot 
be voided out of the body. 


RETIARII, in antiquity, a kind of gladiators, fo 


of two or more bodies: thus a fiſh feeding on a man, and {called from. rete, a net, which they make ule of againſt 


another man afterwards feeding on the fiſh, part of the their antagoniſts. 


body of the firſt man becomes incorporated with the fiſh, 


RETICULAR Bop, Corpus reticulare, in anatomy, 


and afterwards with the body of the laſt man. Again, ſa body of veſſels lying immediately under the cuticle or 
inſtances have been known of one man's immediately |ſcarf-ikin. Theſe veſſels contain a mucous liquor, from 
feeding on the body of another; and among the Canni- the tincture whereof Malphighi imagines the colour of 
bals in the W. Indies, who devour their enemies, the] the {kin to be derived; founding his conjecture on this, 


practice is frequent. Now it is alledged, where the ſub- 
ſtance of one is thus converted into the ſubſtance of ano- 


then ſhall the common part be allotted ? 


that the cutis, as well as the cuticle of blacks, is White; 
and that they differ in no other circumſtance from thoſe 


ther, each cannot ariſe with his whole body; to which fof Europeans, but in this particular. 


RETICULAR Plexus, in anatomy, a name ſometimes 


To this objection ſome anſwer, that as all matter is given to the choroides. 


not capable of being aſſimilated to the body, and incor- 


RETICULUM, in anatomy, the omentum or caul. 


porated with it, human fleſh may very probably be off See OMENTUM. : ; 
this kind; and, therefore, what is thus eaten, may be] RETINA, in anatomy, one of the tunicks of the eye: 


again excreted and carried off. | - 
But Mr. Leibnitz obſerves, that all that is eſſential to 


the body, is the original ſtamen, which exiſted. in the|or perſon of quality; chiefly upon a journey. 


ſemen of the father: this may be conceived. as the moſt 
minute point 1maginable, and therefore not to be ſepa- 
rated, nor any part of it united to the ſtamen of any 


other man. That all this bulk we ſee in the body, is] mantled. It generally contilts of two faces, 


only an accretion to this original ſtamen; and therefore 
there is no reciprocation of the proper matter of the 


human body. 


Another objection is, that we know, by the late diſ- a flender crooked beak, to which the 


ment made in the body of a baſtion, or other work, is 
is to be diſputed inch by inch, after the detences are d 


or a round-bellied veſſel, either of earth or 


See EYE. 


RETINUE, the attendants or followers of a prince, 


etrench- 
which 


RETIRADE, in fortification, a kind of r 


which make 


a re-entering angle. ; 
RETORT, in chymiſtry, a kind of crooked matrais, 
glaſs, with 


recipient is to he 


% 


coveries in the animal ceconomy, that the human body placed. 


is continually changing, and that a man has not entirely 
the ſame body to-day, as he had yeſterday; and it is even 
computed that. in leſs than ſeven years time, the whole 
body undergoes a change. Which of thoſe many bodies | 
then, which the ſame perſon has in the courſe of his life, 
is it that ſhall riſe ? Or does all the matter that has ever 
| belonged to him, riſe again? Or does only ſome parti- 
cular ſyſtem thereof? The body, for example, he had 


RETRACTION, Retractio, the act of unſaying whad 


a perſon had before ſaid or wrote. : thort- 
RETRACTION, in anatomy, the contraction or in | 
ning a part. | | 


RETRACTS, in farriery, pricks in a 
arifing from nails that are ill- pointed, or dri „ 
RETRAXIT, in law, is where the plainti er 


into court in perſon, and declares he will procee 


ven amiſs. 


a 20, at 40; or at 60 years old? It only this or that ag in nne i RET REAT, 


— 
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RETREAT, in military affairs, the retiring, or mov- 
ing back again of the army, or part of it. Xenophon's 
retreat of the 10,000 Greeks has been admired in all ages. 

"RETREAT, or RELAY, in maſonry, implies a ſmall 


receſs, or diminution. of the thickneſs of a wall, rampart, 
&c. in proportion as it is raiſed. | 


RETRENCHMENT, 
ſomething: cut off. 1 | 

RETRENCHMENT, in architecture, is uſed not only 
to ſignify what 18 cut off from a piece, when too large, &c. 
but alſo for the projectures taken out of ſtreets, publick 
ways, &c. to render them more regular, and in a line. 

RETRENCHMENT, in military affairs, implies any 
kind of work caſt * to ſtrengthen, or defend a poſt, 
againſt the enemy. But it is more particularly uſed for 
a fimple retirade made on a horn- work or baſtion, when 
it is intended to diſpute the ground inch by inch. 

RETRIBUT ION, a gratuity or acknowledgment 
given in lieu of a former ſalary or hire, to perſons em- 

loyed in affairs that do not ſo immediately fall under 
eſtimation, nor within the ordinary commerce of money. 

RETROACTIVE, in law, that which has an in- 
Auence or effect on time paſt. | 

RETROGRADE, in aſtronomy, an apparent mo- 
tion in the planets; whereby they appear to an obſerver 
placed on the earth, to move backward, or contrary to 
the order of the ſigns. | 

RETROGRESSION of Curves, their bending or 
turning backwards. 

RETROMINGENTS, in natural hiſtory, a claſs 
or divifion of animals, whoſe characteriſtick it is that they 
ſtale, or make water backwards, both male and female. 

REVEILLE, a beat of drum about break of day, to 
give notice that it is time for the ſoldiers to ariſe, and 
that the centries are to forbear challenging. 

REVELATION, the act of revealing, or making a 
thing publick that was before unknown: it is allo uſed 
for the diſcoveries made by God to his prophets, and by 
them to the world; and more particularly for the books 
of the Old and New Teſtament. | 

REVELATION of St. John, the ſame with the Apoca- 
lypſe. See APOCALYPSE. 

REVELS, entertainments of dancing, maſking, act- 
ing comedies, farces, &c. antiently very frequent in the 


in a literal ſenſe, implies, 


inns of court, and in noblemen's houſes, but now much. 


diſuſed. The officer who has the direction of the revels 
at court, 1s called the maſter of the revels. 

REVENUE, the annual income a perſon receives 
from the rent of his lands, houſes, intereſt of money in 
the ſtocks, &c. | | 

REVERBERATION, Reverberatio, in phyſicks, the 
act of a body repelling or reflecting another after its im- 
pinging thereon, See REPULSION, | 

 ReverRBERATION, in chymiſtry, denotes a kind of 
circulation of the flame by means of a reverberatory, or 
the return of the flame from the top of the furnace back 
to the bottom, chiefly uſed in calcination. Reverbera- 
non is of two kinds: the firſt with a cloſe fire, that is, a 
reverberatory furnace, where the flame has no vent at 
top, being covered with a dome or capital, which repels 
Is acting back on the matter or the veſſel that contains 
a with increaſed vehemence. After this manner is re- 
ming, the diſtillation of acids, ſpirits, &c. performed. 
everberation with an open fire, is that performed in a 
"ace or reverberatory, whoſe regiſters are all open, 
uled in calcination, &c. 5 
EVERIE, the fame with delirium, raving, or diſ- 
action, It is uſed alſo for any fidiculous extravagant 
Magination, action, or propoſition, a chimera or viſion. 
ut the moſt ordinary uſe of the word, among Engliſh 
writers, is for a deep diſorderly muſing or meditation. 
EER SLO N, Reverſio, in law, is defined to be 
7 bir hs of lands, &c. into the poſſeſſion of the donor, 
A* e1rs. Reverſion, in the law of England, has two 
Rm cations ; the one of which 1s an eſtate left, which 
ot mues during a particular eſtate in being; and the 
er is the returning of the land, &c. after the particular 
= is ended; and it is further ſaid, to be an intereſt in 
ds, when the poſſeſſion of it fails, or where the eſtate, 
* oo for a time parted with, returns to the grantors, 
5 _—_ 1eis. But, according to the uſual definition of 
ion, it is the reſidue of an eſtate left in the grantor, 


as 
a FR * 
» , - f 


ing in the grantor of ſuch an eſtate. The difference 
between a remainder and a reverſion, conſiſts in this: 
that the remainder may belong to any man except tlie 
grantor ; whereas the reverſion returns to him who con- 
veyed the lands, cc. | „ Rs 
REVIEW, in war, is the appearance of an army, or 
part of an army, in order of battle, and their being 
viewed by the general, that he may know the condition 
of the troops, ſee that they are complete, and be a wit- 
neſs of the expertneſs with which they perform their 
evolutions, and other exerciſes. | 

REVIEw, in Chancery. A bill of review is, where 
the cauſe has been heard, and a decree therein ſigned and 
enrolled ; but ſome error in law appears in the body of 
the decree, or ſome new matter 1s diſcovered in time after 
the decree is made. | | 

REVISE, among printers, a ſecond proof of a ſheet 
to be printed, taken off after correcting the firſt. 

REVIVIFICATION, in chymiſtry, the a& of re- 
ſtoring a mixed body to its fiſt ſtate, after it has been 
altered by ſome chymical proceſs. | 
 REVIVOR, orRevivex, in law. A bill of revivor, 
is where a bill has been exhibited in Chancery againſt 
one who anſwers; but before the cauſe is heard, or at 
leaſt before the decree is inrolled, one of the parties dies. 
In this caſe a bill of revivor muſt be brought, praying the 
former proceedings may ſtand revived, and be put in the 


* 


ſame condition as at the time of abatement. 


REVOCATION, in law, the act of revoking or 
annulling a power, grant, &c. before made. 

REVOLUTION, in politicks, a grand turn or 
change of government. | . 

The REVOLUTION, uſed by way of eminence, im- 
plies the grand change that happened in England in th 
year 1688, when James II. abdicated the crown. 

REVOLUTION, in aſtronomy, implies the motion of 
any heavenly body 1n 1ts orbit, till it returns to the ſame 
point where the motion began. 

REVULSION, Revulſio, in medicine, the turning a 
flux of humours from one part of the body to another. 
It alſo ſignifies the ſpontaneous turn or reflux of humours 
in the body. RE | 
0 8, in anatomy, the ſagittal ſuture of the 

ull. 

RHABDOMANCY, an ancient method of divina- 
tion performed by rods. | 

RHAGOIDES, 1n anatomy, the uvea, or ſecond coat 
or tunick of the eye. | | 


Ugo 


RHAPON TICUM, a medicinal root, reſembling 
rhubarb. 

RHAPSODISTS, Rhap/odi, in antiquity, perſons 
who made it their buſineſs to ſing pieces of Homer's 
poems. Cuper informs us that, when the rhapſodi ſung 
the Iliad, they were cloathed in red; and, when the 
ſung the odyſſee, in blue. 5 | 

RHAPSODOMANCY, an ancient kind of divina- 
tion performed by pitching on a paſſage of a poet at ran- 
dom, and looking on it as a prediction of what was to 
happen. | 


ſung or rehearſed by a rhapſodiſt. Or, according to 
others, it ſignifies a collection of verſes, eſpecially thoſe 


in pieces and fragments, were at length, by Piſiſtratus's 
order, digeſted into books called rhapſodies. | 
Hence, the moderns uſe the term for an aſſemblage of 
paſſages, thoughts, &c. taken from diyers authors, to 
compole ſome new piece. 
RHETORICK, Rhetorica, the art of ſpeaking copi- 
ouſly on any ſubject, with all the advantages of beauty 
and force. 
RHEUM, a thin ſerous watery matter, ouſing through 
the glands, chiefly about the mouth. _ 1 
RHEUMAT ISM, in medicine, a diſtemper that hap- 
pens moſt commonly in ſpring or autumn, when there is 
a remarkable change of air from hot to cold, and from 
cold to hot, when the wind ſuddenly ſhifts to any oppo- 


two's time, or ſometimes ſooner, a vehement pain ſeizes 
one or more of the limbs, raging ſometimes 1n one place 


and ſometimes in another, eſpecially in the arms, wriſts, 


era particular eſtate granted away ceaſes, continu- | houlders, and knees: very often there is a redneſs and 


ſwelling, 


1 
RIS! 


RHAPSODY, in antiquity, a diſcourſe in verſe, 


of Homer; which, having for a long time been diſperſed 


ſite point. It begins, according to Sydenham, with a | 
ſhivering and other ſymptoms of a fever, and in a day or 
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going, and from time to time renewing its paroxyſtns. 


aud ſcurvy, and the blood is like that of thoſe afflicted 


the common purging portion every other day, and an 


with ſcarification in the lower parts, repeated every month, 


R HU 


ſwelling, and the fever gradually goes off while the pain 
remains. This diſtemper often runs out into a great 
length, continuing ſottietimes for ſome months or years, 
not perpetually with the ſame violence, but coming and 


It chiefly attacks perfonis in the flower of their age, after 
violent exerciſe, or a great heat of the body from any 
other cauſe, and then being too ſuddenly cooled. Its 
proximate cauſe Boerhaave takes to be an inflammation 
of the lymphatick arteries of the membranes near the liga- 
ments of the joints, but not ſo violent as to bring on a 
fuppuration. This diſeaſe is nearly a-kin to the gout 


with the pleuriſy. The pain is exaſperated upon the leaſt 
motion: it ſometimes attacks the loins and coxendix, and 
ſometimes the brain, lungs, and viſcera : when it ſeizes 
the loins it is then called lumbago; in this caſe, Syden- 
ham obſerves that there is a moſt violent pain in the: 
ſmall of the back, which ſometimes extends to the os 
facrum, and is like a fit of the gravel, only the patient 
does not vomit, If this diſeaſe is unfkilfully treated, it 
may continue ſeveral months or years, but not always 
with the ſame violence, but by fits. If it continues and 
increaſes, it may cauſe a ſtiff joint, which will ſcarce 
yield to any remedy. 
Sydenham directs to take away ten ounces of blood on 
the ſide affected; this muſt be repeated three or four 
times, or oftener, once every other or every third day, 
according as the ftrength of the patient will bear. The 
diet muſt be very thin, and an emulſion of the four cold 
ſeeds may be given; as alſo a pultice of white-bread and 
milk, tinged with a little ſaffron, may be laid to the part 
affected; a clyſter of milk and ſugar may be injected on 
thoſe days the bleeding is omitted. If the patient cannot 
bear frequent bleeding, after the ſecond or third time give 


ounce of diacodium at night, till he recovers. 
In an incipient rheumatiſm of the ſhoulders, Hoffman 


fays that nothing is better than a bliſter laid between the 
ſcapule ; but if it happens to the plethorick, cupping, 


does ſignal ſervice. The ſame phyſician thinks it may 
be proper to chew rhubarb, from two ſcruples to a dram, 
with raiſins or currants, two or three times a week. 

The ſpirit of hartſhorn and the balſam of guaiacum, 


given in the quantity of 20 or 30 drops, three or four 


times a day, Dr. Shaw ſays, is of great ſervice : but he 
thinks nothing better than a decoction of the ſudoriſck 


woods, to the quantity of a quart a day, for a month or 
ſix weeks together. This laſt, when aſſiſted with crude 
antimony and mercurius dulcis, Hoffman recommends 
in the venereal rheumatiſm, which often ariſes from the 
remains of a lues venerea contained in the maſs of blood. 
In a ſcorbutick rheumatiſm, or that ariſing from the 
ſcurvy, Sydenham directs the patient to take the ſcorbu- 

tick eleQuary and water, if he cannot bear any kind of 


evacuatien. 


He obſerves, that young perſons who live temperately 
may be cured by a ſimple refrigerating diet, and moderate 
nouriſhing, with as much certainty as by repeated bleed- 
ing: for inſtance, let the patient live four days upon 
whey alone; and after that white-bread may be allowed 
for dinner, and on the laſt day of his illneſs he may be | equilaterat nor equiangular. 
allowed it for ſupper. When the ſymptoms ceaſe he may | ROM BOI DES, in anatomy, a thin, broad, and ob- 


have boiled chickens, or any thing of eaſy digeſtion, but 
every third day he muſt live upon whey only, till his 
ſtrength returns. Boerhaave's method of cure is to the 
ſame effect, only he adviſes warm baths and ſtrong blif 
ters to be laid upon the part affected, nay even cauteries | 
' themſelves : but Hoffman obſerves that great caution | lelogram, or a quadrilateral figure re 
ſhould be uſed with regard to topicks, for if the patient's |, two of the oppo 
conſtitution is ſanguineous they ſhould all be avoided, 
and the part covered carefully with the bed-cloaths ; but 
if there is a thick, cold, ſtagnating humour in the part, 
and a ſenſe of cold, with a ſtricture of the pores, then 


frictions may be uſed with rough warm cloths, and atter- |to the laſt. 9 ds 
If the part becomes |  RHUBARB, Rheum, in botany, a plant whole 


wards cupping with ſcarifications. 


{tiff and inflexible, with a numbneſs, which is called a 
areſis, then take human or canme axungia, two ounces ; 
lam of Peru, and oil of cloves, each two drams ; with 
which make a liniment for the part : this has been known 
to have a wonderful effect. Arbuthnot ſays that cream 


; 


tiſms have all the ſymptoms of the gout, and like it, 


. 


the pains and ſwellings conſiderably by its acidity, &.. 
refing the alkaline ſalts of the blood. Son 
Cheyne fays, that the hot and inflammatory rheuma- 


change from place to place, and by over violent evacya. 
tions may be tranſlated upon the noble organs. 
REXIS, or REOMA, among oculiſts, ſignifies a rup. - 
ture of the cornea of the eye. 
RHINE-Laxp-Rov, in fortification, &c. a meaſure 

of two fathoms, or 12 feet, uſed by the Dutch and Ger. 
man engineers. 


oy 


RHODITUM, or Ros wood, the wood or root of a 
tree, of which we have no certain account; brought from 
the Canary iflands, in long crooked pieces, full of knots 
externally of a whitifh colour, internally of a deen 
yellow, with a redifh caſt. The largeſt, ſmootheſ 
ſtraighteſt, heavieſt, and deepeſt-coloured pieces ſhould 
be choſen ; and the ſmall, thin, pale, light ones rejected. 
This wood has a ſlightly bitteriſh, ſomewhat pungent, 
balſamick taſte, and a fragrant ſmell, eſpecially when 
ſeraped or rubbed, reſembling that of roſes. Digeſted in 
rectified ſpirit, it gives out pretty readily the whole of 
its active matter, and tinges the menſtruum of a 1ediſh 
yellow colour: on committing to diſtillation the filtered 
tincture, the ſpirit brings over little or nothing of its fla- 
vour ; the fine ſmell, as well as the balſamick pungency, 
of the rhodium, remaining nearly entire in the inſpiſſated 
extract, which proves tenacious and adheſive like the tur- 
pentines. Infuſed in water, it gives out likewiſe great 
part of its ſmell and taſte, together with a bright yellow 
colour: in evaporation, the water carries off the ſpecifick 
flavour of the wood, leaving in the extract only a {light 
pungency and bitteriſhneſs. Diſtilled with water, it gives 
over, ſomewhat difficultly and ſlowly, a highly odorife- 
rous eſſential oil, at firſt of a gold colour, by age turning 
rediſh ; amounting, if the rhodium is of a good kind, 


to about one ounce from fifty: the diſtilled water is 
likewiſe agreeably impregnated with the fragrance of the | 
rhodium, and greatly reſembles that of damaſk roſes. 
The eſſential oil is uſed as a perfume, for ſcenting po- ˖ 
matums, &c. and in this light only the rhodium wood f 
is generally regarded. It promiſes, however, to be apph- a 
cable to more important purpoſes, and bids fair to prove tc 
a valuable cordial and corroborant. | 
Jamaica affords a wood called by the people there roſe- 5 
wood; which, though not the rliodium of the ſhops, has ho 
nevertheleſs much of the ſmell: it is deſcribed by Sir _ 
Hans Sloane to be a tree growing to 20 or more feet in tit 
height, and thick enough to afford the largeſt ſegments 5 
we ever meet with of it; and poſſibly an adulteration of bef 
the true rhodium with: this wood may be the true cauſe 1 
why the rhodium is not allowed to be the root, but a 1 
ſpecics of cytiſus, as Hoffman affirms. _ but 
1 he flowers of the Jamaica roſe- wood are ſmall and "HR 
white, conſiſting of three petals, and ſtanding in cluſters : oor 
the fruit is a berry of the ſize of a pepper-corn, and the root 
leaves of the tree are pinnated. - T 
RHODON, in pharmacy, an appellation given to ſeve- 1 7 
ral compoſitions, on account of roſes being the chief ingre- 3.4 
dient in them; as the diarrhodon, rhodoſaccharum, &c. RI 
'RHOMBOIDES, in geometry, a quadrilateral figure or th 
whoſe oppoſite ſides and angles are equal, but is neither Then 
1 of 1 
mu 
liquely ſquare fleſhy muſcle, ſituated between the bal! 0 - 
ſo called from 1t N 


of the ſcapula and the ſpina dorſi; 
figure. Its general uſe is to draw, back ward and upward, 
che ſubſpinal portion of the baſis ſcapulæ. 


RHOMBUS, in geometry, an oblique- angled =_ 
whole ſides are £qui 


7" 


and parallel, but the angles unequa 
ones being obtuſe, and the other two acute. Lind 
RHOPHALICK VERS Es, in ancient poetry, 4 5 
of verſes, which beginning with monoſyllables, _ 
continued in words growing gradually longer and long 


. jous 
is monopetalous, narrow at the baſe, and e eee 
ments, While 


with the limb divided into fix obtuſe ſegm illarv 
are alternately ſmaller; the ſtamina are nine * oh 
filaments, inſerted in the corolla, and terminat icar- 
oblong, blunt, and twin anthere : there 18 20 pr te 
d. acl 4 
an 


of tartar in water- gruel, taken for ſeveral days, will abate 


pium; the ſeed is ſingle, large, three-cornertec, 


7 - 
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d ſurrounded with membranaceous borders. The 
W on long footſtalks, which riſe immedi- 
ately from the root; they are heart ſhaped, ſmooth, rib- 
bed on their underſide; and waved on their edges; the 
ſtalk riſes to the height of four feet; it is of a pale green, 
furniſhed with a ſmall leaf at each joint, and the upper- 
moſt divided itito branches 3 numerous panicles 

which appear in june. 3 

4 his pla is peel to be the true Tartarian rhu- 
barb, the root of which (fo well known in medicine) is 
thick, of an oblong figure, large at the head, and tapering 
retty ſuddenly as it extends in length; it is ſometimes 
ſingle, but more uſually divided into two or three parts 
at the lower end. It is brought to us in unequal pieces, 
from four to five or fix inches in length, and three or 
four thick; it is a little heavy, and of a duſky yellow with- 
out ſide, but within is marbled or variegated with yellow 
and red in the manner of a nutmeg; it is of a ſomewhat 
lax and ſpongy texture, of a ſub- acid bitteriſh and ſome- 
- what aſtringent taſte, with an agreeable aromatick ſmell. 

Rhubarb is to be choſen freſh, tolerably hard, and mo- 
derately heavy, and fuch as does not duſt the fingers in 
handling; ſuch as, infuſed a few minutes in water, gives 

it a fine yellow, and when bruiſed in a mortar, has a 
rediſh colour with the yellow. Rhubarb is not fo often 
adulterated as damaged; care is to be taken that it be not 
wet or rotten : much of it is ſubject, after ſteeping too 
long, to be worm-eaten and full of holes on the ſurface. 

Khubarb greatly ſtrengthens the ſtomach and bowels, 
and is 2n excellent medicine againſt choler, and other. 
diſtempered contents of the inteſtinal and meſenteriack 
glands : it is given, with great ſuccefs, in all obſtructions 
of the liver, in the jaundice, diarrhoea, fluor albus, and 
gonorrhea ; and the kidnies do not lie too remote from 
its influences, for it frequently paſſes ſo much that way, 
as to diſcover itſelf in the colour of the urine; it, there- 
fore, is very good in obſtructions of the reins and uterus ; 
but in the jaundice, it almoſt paſſes for infallible : it is 
good againſt worms in children, and 1s the beſt purge 
that can be given them to elear away thoſe crudities in 

the bowels, which are apt to breed them: it alſo gives a 

firmneſs to the fibres, which, from the ſlipperineis of 

children's diet, arè generally too lax, fo that its repetition 

to them can hardly be too frequent. | 1 

Rhubarb is given in powder, in infuſion, and in its 
own crude ſolid ſtate, the chewing it being, perhaps, the 
beſt way of giving it of all others. When it is intended 
to ſtrengthen the ſtomach and aſſiſt digeſtion, the quan- 
tity of 25 grains, or thereabout, ſhould be chewed daily 
on theſe occaſions, an hour before eating: this is alſo the 
beſt way of taking it againſt obſtructions of the viſcera. 

Its doſe, in powder, is from half a ſeruple to two 

{cruples; in infuſion, about a dratn of it will purge gently, 

but the doſe may be increaſed to two drams : it is ob- 

ſervable, that neither the infuſion nor the decoction, nor 
even the extract of rhubarb, purge near ſo briſkly as the 
root itſelf in powder. To - 

The preparations of rhubarb in uſe in the ſhops are, 
1. The tincture in ſpirit. 2. The tincture in wine: and, 
3 The extract, though the laſt is but little uſed. 

RHUMB, in navigation, a vertical circle of any place, 
or the interſection of ſuch a circle with the horizon. 

Therefore, rhumbs coincide with the points of the world, 

or of the horizon; and hence navigators diſtinguiſh the 

thumbs by the ſame name as the points and winds. See 

OMPASS, N 

RHUMsB-Ling, Loxodromia, in navigation, the line 
Which a ſhip deſcribes, keeping in the ſame collateral 
point or thumb, See CouRsE. | 

YAS, in medicine, a flux of the eye, occaſioned 
7 adiminution of the fleſh in the greater canthus, or 
angle of the ere. | | | 

RHYME, in poetry, a ſimilitude of ſound between 
the laſt ſyllable or ſyllables of two verſes. Rhymes may 

iſtinguiſhed into whole or perfect, and half or imper- 
«lrhymes. The firſt is where there is a fimilitude of 
bound without any difference; the latter where there is 
ference either in the pronunciation or orthography. 
£ e French diſtinguiſh their rhymes into maſculine and 
Mine, The feminine is where the laſt ſyllable of 
Ine Thyme ends with ane mute; as-in dove, belle, &c. 


* 


R I & 


in the movement as to the quickneſs or ſlowneſs, length 
or ſhortneſs of the notes; Or rhythmus may be defined; 
more generally, the proportion which the parts of a mo- 
tion have to each other. g 5 
RIBBAND, or RI BBOxRN, a narrow ſort of ſilk prin- 


cipally worn by the ladies. 


Ribbons of all ſorts are prohibited to be imported. 

- RiBBanDs, in ſflip- building, certain thin narrow 
planks, which are ſo made, that they may be eaſily bent 
to the timbers. That which is nailed to the ſtern- poſt 
at the height of the riſing line, and to the mid-ſhip-frame 
at the end of the riſing of the floor-timbers, is called the 
floor ribband. That which anſwers to the wing-tran- 
ſom, and to the height of the lower deck on the mid- 
ſhip-frame, is called the breadth ribband : all the reſt 
between theſe two are called intermediate ones. | 


ſtern-poſt to the ſtem, and when they are carried round, 
bers may by them be determined. 


to ſuſtain the inner ſides of the thorax. | 

| The ribs are 24 in number, viz. 12 on each fide the 12 
vertebræ of the back; they are crooked, and like to the 
ſegments of a circle; they grow flat and broad, as they 
approach to the ſternum ; but the nearer they are to the 
vertebræ, the rounder and thicker they are; at which 
end they have a round head, which, being covered with 
a cartilage, is received into the ſinus in the bodies of the 
vertebræ; and at the neck of each head, except the two 
laſt ribs, there is a ſmall tubercle, which is alſo received 


tebre. The ribs, thus articulated, make an acute angle 
with the lower vertebre. The ribs have each a ſmall 


which lies a nerve, vein, and artery. Their extremities, 
which are faſtened to the ſternum, are cartilaginous, and 


the ribs : this angle reſpects the head. The cartilages 


are harder in women than in men, that they may better 


bear the weight. of their breaſts. The ribs are of two 
forts; the ſeven upper ones are called coſtæ veræ, becauſe 
their cartilaginous ends are received into the finus of the 
ſternum : the five lower are called falſæ, becauſe they are 
ſofter and ſhorter, of which only the firſt is joined to 
the extremity of the ſternum, the cartilaginous extre- 
mities of the reſt being tied to one another, and thereby 
leaving a greater ſpace for the dilation of the ſtomach 


and entrails. The laſt of theſe falſe ribs is ſhorter than 


all the reſt; it is not tied to them, but ſometimes to the 
muſculus obliquus deſcendens. If the ribs had been 
articulated with the bodies of the vertebræ at right angles, 
the cavity of the thorax could never have been enlarged 
in breathing. If each rib had been a rigid bone articu- 
lated to the tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebræ, the ſter- 
num could not have been thruſt, out to that degree that it 
is now, or the cavity of the thorax could not have in- 
creaſed fo much as is requiſite in inſpiration ; for, when 
the ribs are pulled up by the intercoſtal muſcle, the angles 
which the cartilages at the ſternum make with the bony 
part of the rib muſt be increaſed, and conſequently its 
ſubſtance, or the diſtance between the ſternum and the 
tranſverſe proceſſes, lengthened. Now becauſe the rib 


cannot move beyond the tranſverſe proceſs, upon the 


account of its articulation with it, therefore the ſternum 


| muſt be either thruſt to the other fide, or elſe outwards . 


it cannot move to the other ſide, becauſe of an equal 

preſſure upon the ſame account there; and therefore it 
is thruſt outwards, or the diſtance between the ſternum 
and vertebre is increaſed. The laſt ribs which do not 

reach the ſternum, and conſequently produce nothing 
in this action, are not articulated with the tranſverſe 
roceſſes. 


off; ſo called, becauſe they are bent like the ribs of a 
carcaſe or ſkeleton. | | | 
RICE, Oryza; this grain, which is ſo much in 
eſteem in the eaſtern countries, that it is the. principal 
corn they uſe, grows to be three or four feet high, with 
leaves broader than thoſe of wheat, bearing ſpikes much 
divided, and compoſed of oblong flattiſh grains ; having 
each a beard or awn, -two or three inches long, forked 


"+, vaſculine rhymes are thoſe of all other words. 3 
v IHM, or Rn YTHM us, in muſick, the variety 
o. II. No. 63. 3 17 1 
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at the 0. and frequently coloured at bottom. They 


Theſe ribbands are nailed to all the frames from the 
ſo as to make fair curves, the form of all the filling tim 


RIBS, Coe, in anatomy, long arched bones, ſerving 


into the ſinus of the tranſverſe proceſſes of the ſame ver- 
canal or ſinus, which runs along their under fides, in 


the cartilages make an obtuſe angle with the bony part of 


R1ss of a Ship, the timbers when the planks are taken 
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as the moſt effetual remedy, baths of ſweet water, boiled 


between two furrows. ; 3 1 f 
The method of plowing land up into ridges is a parti-{ dUPPURATIVES. „ . 4 
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are of a white eolour, compoſed of a brown huſk or-{kin. [theſe being two of the grand requiſites of yogetatic 
Rice is ſown in Italy, Turkey, and the E. Indies; andi very different degrees of . the di 


we have as large and good from Carolina, as from any rent ſorts of plants. Thoſe plants commonly ſown in 


art of the world. It is chiefly uſed here for puddings, our fields require a moderate degree of both, not bei 
and to make rice- mi. Vit: - | [able to hve upon the ſides of perpendicular walls in — 
It is more uſed for food than phyſick, being a whole: countries, nor under the water in cold ones, neither are 
ſome ſtrengthening grain, reſtringent and good for thoſeſ they amphibious ; but they muſt have a ſurface of earth 
who have a ſlipperineſs in their bowels, or are inclinable] not covered, nor much ſoaked with water, which ge. 
to a flux or looſeneſs. | . prives them of a proper degree of heat, and cauſes them 
RICKETS, in medicine; the diſorder, generally|to languiſh. In this caſe they look weak, and their 
known by this name; is a kind of partial tabes, and con- leaves yellowiſh. They ceaſe growing, and, in fine die 
fiſts in an unequal nutrition, by which ſome parts areſ in a very weak and bad ſtate. The only way to Cure the 
deprived of their due nouriſhment, and waſte away; land of giving this diſeaſe to plants, is to lay it up in 
which others, receiving more than enough, are preter-|ridges, that the water may fall off, and run into the fur. 
naturally increaſed with an incurvation of the bones and rows below, from whence it may be conveyed by drains 
ſpine of the back. When viſcid, tough, and pituitous]and ditches into ſome river, or otherways carried wholly 


humours, depoſited in the ſpinal marrow, are the cauſe| off from the land. 


of the rickets, the firſt intention of cure is to reſolve the] RIDOE, in building, the higheſt part of the roof or 
viſcidity of the juices, | remove obſtructions, and by that covering of a houſe. | 

means promote a free circulation of the humours through} RIDGES gf a Horſe's Mouth, are wrinkles or riſings of 
all the body. For this purpoſe, in order to remove the] fleſh in the roof of the mouth, running acroſs from one 


fountain of the diſorder, lodged in the prime vie, we are, [fide of the jaw to the other with furrows between them, 


above all things, to uſe gentle laxatives; not neglecting,, RIGADOON, a gay and briſk dance, borrowed ori. 
if it is neceſſary, and the conſtitution of the child admits, [ginally from Provence in France, and performed in 
the uſe of mild emeticks, conſiſting of a few grains of the figure, by a man and a woman. 

root of ipecacuanha, exhibited with ſugar and cinnamon] RIGGING, amongſt ſeamen, a term which com- 
water, prepared without wine, or reduced to the form|prehends all the ropes, either to ſecure the maſts, gr 
of an electuary, with ſome proper ſyrup; for, by theſe] manage the fails and yards. 

means, the viſcid ſordes, collected in the ſtomach and] Ric6cing-ovur, thruſting out any boom to extend 
inteſtines, are not only excellently eliminated, but alſo, the foot of a fail, as the jib-boom, which js run out from 
by the ſtimulus of ſuch medicines, a due reſolution ofſ the bowſprit; the driver- boom, which projects over the 
the humours, and an opening of the obſtructed veſlels, | ſhip's ſide; and the ſtudding-ſail-booms, which are thruſt 
are ſucceſsfully obtained; only ſuch ſtimulating medi-|out from the ſeveral yard arms. 

eines are not to be exhibited to patients whoſe ſtrength} RIGHT, in geometry, ſignifies the ſame with ſtraight: 
is exhauſted, who labour under any diſorder of the me- thus, a ſtraight line is called a right one. As for right 
ſentery, or a violent obſtruction of the viſcera, ſince inf angle, right aſcenſion, right cone, right deſcenſion, right 
ſuch caſes it is more expedient to exhibit medicines of the] ſphere, &c. they are explained under the articles ANGLE, 
deobſtruent kind. [ ASCENSION, &c. 

Ta the medicines already recommended, we may alſo] RIGHTING of a Ship, amongſt ſeamen, the act of 
now and then add thoſe of a gently refolvent kind, as|raiſing or ereQting her after ſhe had inclined to one fide, 
diaphoreticks generally are, ſuch as the tincture of tartar, [on a careen or otherwile. | 
the acrid tincture of antimony, and preparations of cin-| RiGcHTINnG the Helm, placing it amid-ſhips, ſo as to 
nabar; which, in the rickets, are preferable to mercu-{make the ſhip continue in the courſe to which her ſtem 
rials, and highly beneficial in eliminating the ſerous is directed by the former impulſe of the helm. 
impurities, partly by perſpiration, and partly by urine,| RIGIDITY, in philoſophy, a brittle hardneſs ; or 
eſpecially if they are exhibited in ſuch infuſions as diluteſ that ſpecies of hardneſs ſuppoſed to ariſe from the mu: 
and purify the blood. tual indentation of the component particles within one 

But in particular for removing the obſtruQtions of the| another. | | 

RIGOR, in medicine, a convulſive ſhuddering, from 
ſevere cold, an ague fit, or other diſorder, 
RIM, in a watch; or clock, the edge or border of the 
circumference or circular part of a wheel. 
RIND, the ſkin of any fruit that may be cut off or 
pared. The outer coat of the cheſnut, ſet with prickles, 
is particularly termed the urchin-like rind. Rind is alſo 
uſed for the inner bark of trees, or that whitiſh ſoft ſub- 
ſtance which adheres immediately to the wood. 
In the modern theory of vegetation, the ſap is ſup- 


poſed to paſs through the rind, in its return from the ex- 
Others ſuppoſe 


ſpinal marraw, and reſtoring the influx of the nervous 
fluid into it, various authors recommend frictions of the 
ſpine of the back, arms, and legs, with warm linen cloths; 
as alſo fumigations of frankincenſe, amber, maſtich, and 
olibanum. But we can, from experience, recommend, 


with nervous herbs, ſuch as marjoram, lavender, mother 
of thyme, roſemary, camomile, and baum. In fuch 
baths the patient is to be frequently immerſed, and have 
the ſpine of the back and joints rubbed and anointed 
with the following nervous ointment. | 


Take of human fat, and expreſfed oil of nutmegs, each |tremities of the branches to the root. 1 


half an ounce, of Peruvian balſam one drachm, and of| its veſſels to do the office of arteries 


the oils of rue, lavender, and cloves, each 30 drops. By calls them arterial veſſels. OY c 
theſe means we have often ſeen many patients, afflicted RING, an ornament of gold, filver, &c. made 0 q 


with the rickets, not only ſurpriſingly relieved, but alfo|circular form, and generally worn on the finger. 
RinG-Bowe, in farriery, a hard callous ſubſtance, 


totally recovered. : NO: Fo 
RIDEAU, in fortification, 1s a ſmail elevation of|growing in the paſtern of a horſe, above the coronet : ; 
earth, extending lengthwiſe on a plane, and ſerving toſis thus called from its growing quite round like à fing. 


cover a camp, or to give an advantage to a poſt. Rideaus| RinG-Dial. See Diar. 
are alſo convenient for thoſe who would beſiege a place, | RinG-Worm, in medicine, 
and ſerve to ſecure the workmen in their approaches toſpigo. See SERPIGO. 
the foot of a fortreſs. Rideau is alſo uſed ſometimes for Fairy-RiNnG, or circle. See FAIRY: 


a trench, the earth of which is thrown upon its ſides, to Saturn's-RinG, in aſtronomy. See £0 
ſerve as a parapet for covering the men. ; | RIOT, in law, is where three or more pens t 
RIDER, a term uſed for an after-clauſe added to a] bled together, commit ſome unlawful act with force 

: violence, to the diſturbance of the peace as 


the ſame with the ſer⸗ 


RIDERS, in a ſhip, are large timbers, both in the 


hold and aloft, bolted on to other timbers to ſtrengthen |houfes, &c. of another, or breaking 


them, when the ſhip is diſcovered to be too flightly built. [ houſes, &c. 3 * ] 


RIDGE, in agriculture a long piece of riſing land,] RIPENERS, in ſurgery, medicines that prom 1 
— of | | puration, otherwiſe called ſuppuratives. See the art! x 


cular ſort of tillage. | The chief uſe of it conſiſts in the} RISING, Ortus, in aſtrone | 
* alteration it makes in the degrees of heat and moiſture; fun, a ſtar, &c, above the horizon of any Places. Tee 
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beating 10m 


bill while depending in parliament. ds, 
8 1 n of the lands, 1 
5 perſon, forcibly entering upon the . incloſures, 3 
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Tnere are three kinds of 18 rifing of the ſtars, being tied & a ftick, moynts into the air to a met 


viz. acronycal, coſmical, an heliacal. See AcRONV- 
cal, &c. The heavenly bodies always appear above 


able height, and there burſts. 


ROD, in ſurveying, a meaſure of land, equal to 16 


the horizon before they really arrive at it, on account of] feet and a half, the ſame with pole or perch. 


refraction. See REFRACTION. 
RITE, Ritus, among divines, denotes the particular 


try“. See RITUAL, 

RITORNELLO, or Reyx ar, in muſick, the bur- 
Jen of a ſong, or the repetition of the firſt or other verſes 
of a ſong at the end of each ſtanza or couplet. 

RITUAL, a book directing the order and manner to 
be obſerved in celebrating religious ceremonies, and per- 
forming divine ſervice in a particular church, dioceſe, 
order, or the like. l 

RIVER, Huvius, or Flumen, a current or ſtream of 
freſh water flowing in a bed or channel from its ſource 
into the lea. 3 i 
The great as well as the middle-ſized rivers proceed 
either from a confluence of brooks and rivulets, or from 
lakes; but no river of confiderable magnitude flows from 
one ſpring, or one lake, but is augmented by the acceſſion 
of others. Thus the Wolga receives above 200 rivers 
and brooks before it diſcharges itſelf into the Caſpian 
Sea; and the Danube receives no leſs, before it enters 
the Euxine Sea. | 

Motion of RivERs. The running of rivers is upon 
the ſame principle as the deſcent of bodies on inclined 
planes ; for water no more than a ſolid can move on an 
horizontal plane, the re-aCtion of ſuch a plane being 
equal and contrary to gravity, entirely deſtroys it, and 

teaves the body at reſt : here we ſpeak of a plane of ſmall 
extent, and ſuch as coincides with the curved ſurface of 
the earth. But if we conſider a large extent or long 
courſe of water, then we ſhall find that ſuch water can 
never be at reſt, but when the bottom of a channel co- 
incides every where with the curved ſurface of the earth. 
RIVULET, a diminutive of river. See RIVER. 
ROACH, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of cyprinus, with 
the iris and belly-fins uſually red; it is generally, when 
full grown, nine inches long, but it ſometimes grows 
confiderably larger. 
ROACHING of Alum, is the laſt proceſs in making 
alum, which being ſufficiently waſhed in a ciſtern of 
ſtrong alum-water, is put into large pans, and a quan- 
tity of water added to it; and then being ſet over the 
fire to melt, and boil a little, it is ſcooped into a great caſk, 
where it is ſuffered to ſtand and chryſtallize, and is what 
they call roach, roached, or rock alum, See the article 
ALuM. 1 i 
_ ROAD, an open way, or.publick paſſage, forming a 
communication between one place and another. _ 
ROASTING, in metallurgy, the ſeparation of vo- 
latile bodies from thoſe which are more fixed, by the com- 
bined action of air and fire; and is generally the firſt 
proceſs in the ſeparation of metals from their ores : it 
differs from ſublimation only in this, that in this ope- 
ration the volatile parts are diſſipated, when reſolved into 
vapours; whereas in that, they are preſerved. 
ROB, in pharmacy, a preparation much uſed by the 
ancients, conſiſting of the juices of fruits, purified and 
ed to a conſumption of two-thirds of their moiſture. 
ROBBERY, in law, a feloniouſly taking away ano- 
ther man's goods from his perſon, or eſtate, againſt his 

will, putting him in fear, &c. 

 ROBERVALLIAN LIxEs, a name given to certain 

ines uſed for the transformation of figures; ſo called 
from their inventor, M. de Roberval. 
ROBORAN TIA, in medicine, ſtrengtheners, or ſuch 


medicines as ſtrengthen the parts, and give new vigour 


to the conſtitution. 
ROCAMBOLES, in cookery, a mild ſort of garlick, 
by ſome called Spaniſh garlick. 15 
ROCK CRYSTAL, is that ſu 


m rocks and caverns. 


| ROCKET, in pyrotechny, an artificial fire-work, 
confiſting of a cylindrical caſe of paper, filled with a 


ppoſed to be formed by | moſt of the eaſtern 
completion of the lapidifick juice which trickles down 


ROE, of a fiſh, that part which contains the ſperm 


| or ſeed. The male fiſhes are uſually diſtinguiſhed by thg 
manner of celebrating divine ſervice in this or that coun- 570 of ſoft roe, or milt; that of the female by hard ros 
or ſpawn. 5 


ROGA, in antiquity, a donative or preſent, which 
the auguſti or emperors made to the ſenators, magiſtrates, 
and even the people; and the popes, or patriarchs, to 
their clergy. | | 
ROGATION Vea, the week immediately preced- 
ing Whit- ſunday; ſo called from three faſts therein, viz, 
on the Monday, Tueſday, Wedneſday, called Rogations, 
or Rogation-days, becauſe of the extraordinary prayers 
and proceſſions then made for the fruits of the earth. 
ROLL, Kotulus, in law, a ſchedule of paper, or parch- 
ment, which may be wound up by the hand into the 
taſhion of a pipe. | | 
RorLLs of Parchment, the manuſcript regiſters of the 
proceedings of our ancient parliaments. 

Rider ROLL, a ſchedule, or ſmall piece of parghment, 
frequently ſewed, or added, to ſome part of a roll, or 
record. . 5 
Court ROLL of a manor, that wherein the names, 
rents, and ſervices of each tenant are copied and enrolled. 


every troop, company, regiment, &c, 

ROLLs, or Ofjice of ROLLs, an office in Chancery- 
Lane, London, appointed for the cuſtody of the rolls 
and records in Chancery, EX. jo 

RoLLs of Parliament, are the manuſcript regiſters, or 
rolls of the proceedings of our ancient parliaments, which 
before the invention of printing were all engroſſed on 
parchment, and proclaimed openly in every county. In 
theſe rolls are alſo contained a great many decifions of 
dithcult points of law, which were frequently in former 
times referred to the deciſion of that high court, 

ROLL, or Rog.Ls, is alſo a piece of wood, iron, braſs, 
&c. of a cylindrical form, uſed in the conſtruction of 


| ſeveral machines, and in ſeveral works and manufactures. 


ROLLING-PREss. 
ROMAN, 
city of Rome. 
King of the Ro MANs, in modern hiſtory, is a prince 
elected to be ſucceſſor to the reigning emperorof Germany, 
ROMANCE, in matters of literature, a fabulous re- 
lation of certain adventures defigned for the entertain- 
ment and inſtruction of the readers. 

ROMPEE, or Ro, in heraldry, is applied to or- 
dinaries that are repreſented as broken, and to cheyrons, 
bends, or the like, whoſe upper points are cut off. 
RON DEL, in fortification, a round tower ſometimes 
erected at the foot of a baſtion. 
ROOD, a quantity of land equal to 40 ſquare perches, 
or the fourth part of an acre. BE 

ROOF, in architecture, the uppermoſt part of a build- 
ing. The roof contains the timber-work, and its cover- 
ing of ſlate, tile, lead, &c. though carpenters uſually re- 
ſtrain the word to the timber-work only. The form of 


See PRINTING. 
in general, ſomething belonging to the 


the moſt beautiful proportion is to have its profile an 
equilateral triangle: ſometimes it is ſquare, that is, the 
pitch or angle of the ridge is a right angle, which there- 


roof, which laſt is in the ſame proportion as a triangular 
pediment: this is chiefly uſed in Italy, and the hot coun- 
tries where there is but little ſnow. Sometimes roofs are 
made in the pinnacle-form : ſometimes they have a double 
| ridge, and ſometimes they are mutilated, that is, conſiſt 
of a true and a falſe roof, which is laid over the former: 
ſometimes again they are in the form of a platform, as 

| buildings are ; and ſometimes they 
are truncated, that is, inſtead of terminating in a ridge, 
the roof 1s cut ſquare off at a certain height, covered 
with a terrace, and in compaſſed with a balluſtrade; and 
ſometimes, again, a roof is made in the manner of a 


dompoſition of certain combuſtible ingredients ; which, 


5 Ap univerſal hiſtory of Religious Rites, Ceremonies, and Cuſtoms of the whole World: or a complete and impartial View of all 
1 I 


igions in the various Nations af the Univerſe, both ancient and modern, from the Creation down to 


— \ 


ming, in weekly numbers; an elegant copper-plate with cach number, and the whole to be completed in 60 numbers, by Alex. 
RON Ne HERS *® 


3 


k, Ns. 16, Pater. agter- Ross 


4 


Muſter-RO LL, that wherein are entered the ſoldiers of 


roofs is various: ſometimes it is pointed, in which caſe 


fore is a mean proportion, between the pointed and flat 


dome. When the walls have been raiſed to their deſigned 


preſent Time; is now 
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| beſides defends the inliabitants from rain or ſnow, the 


and 3 the cube- root of 3x3Xx3=27: and ſo on. See 


completes the proceſs of ordinary rope-making. But 


diſpoſed in a ſort of circular form, like thoſe of the roſe: 


the fleſhy-baſe of the cup, which is of a turbinated figure, 


the neck, and coronated with ſome irregular laciniæ; the 


| pally owing to culture; the red, the damaſk, the white, 


damaſk - roſe purgative, and the fruit of the wild-roſe 


0 * 
n * 


height, the vaults made, the joiſts laid, the ſtairs, &c. 
brought up, then the roof is to be raiſed, which embrac- 
ing every part of the building, and with its weight equally 
preſſing upon the walls, is a band to all the Work; and 


burning heat of the ſun, and the nioiſture of the night, 
and is of no ſmall advantage to the building, in caſting 
off the rain water from the walls. | 
Roor-TREPES, orRurry-TnrEEs, in a ſhip, are ſmall 
timbers which go from the half- deck to the fore caſtle, 
and ſerve to beat up the gratings. This term is alſo uſed 
for the upper timbers in any building. 1 
ROOT, Radix, among botaniſts, denotes the lower 
part of a plant, whereby it adheres to the earth, naturally 
drawing its nouriſhment and tranſmitting the juices to 
the other parts. The roots of plants are diſtinguiſhed 
according to their various ſtructures, as perpendicular, 
horizontal, ramoſe, tuberoſe, bulbous, &c. 

Roo, in mathematicks, implies a quantity conſidered 
as the baſis or foundation of a higher power; or one 
which being multiplied into itſelf any number of times, 
produces a ſquare, cubick, biquadratick, &c. quantity ; 
called the ſecond, third, fourth, &c. power of the root, 
or quantity, ſo multiplied into itſelf. Thus à is the 
ſquare root of aXa, or a*; and 4 the ſquare root of 
4X4=16: Again, à is the cube-root of aXaXam=a? ; 


EXTRACTION. : | | 

Roors, Radices, in grammar, are the primitive words 
of a language, whence the others are formed or de- 
rived. | | 
ROPE, hemp, hair, &c. ſpun out into a thick yarn, 
and then ſeveral ſtrings of this yarn twiſted together by 
means of a wheel. When made very ſmall, it is called 
a cord, and when very thick, a cable. 

Rope, a general name given to all the different kinds 
of rope in a ſhip. 

ROPE-BAN DS, a ſmall cord, in length about three 
or four times the circumference of the yard. They are 
inſerted through eye-lid holes for the whole length of the 
upper edge of the ſquare ſails, and are uſed to faſten the 
head of the fail to the yard. + 

ROPE-VARN, a thread of twiſted line of hemp, which 
is the firſt and ſimpleſt part of a rope. A number of 
theſe are twiſted together to form a ſtrand, in proportion 


to the ſize of the rope, whereof the ſtrand makes a part. | 


Three ſtrands are then twiſted into one another, which 


cables, hauſers, and other ground-tackling, are com- 

poſed of three ſtrands, each of which is formed by three 

leſs ones. | | | 
ROSACEOUS, among botaniſts, an appellation given 


to ſuch flowers as are compoſed of ſeveral petals or leaves, 


ſuch are the flowers of the piony, crowfoot, cinquefoil, 
&c. See-BOTANY. | CET 
ROSARY, among the Roman Catholicks, the ſame 
with chaplet. | 
ROSE, Roſa, in botany, a genus of plants, the flower 
of which is compoſed of five petals, obverſely cordated, 
and arranged in a circular form : the fruit is formed of 


coloured, ſoft, containing only one cell drawn together at 


ſeeds are numerous, oblong, and hairy. 

The wild briar, with beautiful pinnated leaves, a white 
or pale red flower, and the common hip for its fruit, is 
that above deſcribed: and, indeed, all the beautiful roſes 
in our gardens, are only varieties of this ſpecies, princi- 


the variegated, &c. roſes, being all produced from this 


original ſpecies. | 
The flowers of the red roſe are aſtringent, thoſe of the 


pectoral. The roſe-water of the ſhops, diſtilled from 
the flowers of the damaſk-roſe, has been celebrated for 
many virtues ; but its fragrant ſmell is the only quality 
now regarded in it. There is alſo a ſyrup, made either 
from the juice, or infuſion of the freſh flowers of damaſk- 


roles. | | | 
Ros E-ROOrT, Rhodium. See RHonDi1vuM. 


N . 
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churches, &c. and particularly in the middle of each 
face in the Corinthian abacus. 
Rost-NOBLE, an Engliſh gold coin, firſt ſtruck in 
the reign of Edward III. It was formerly Current x 
6s. 8d. and ſo called becauſe ſtamped with a roſe, 
 ROSEMARY, KReoſemarinus, in botany, a medicing] 
plant, that grows wild in many parts of Spain, France 


and Italy, and is cultivated in out gardens; it is pro- 


pagated by cuttings or ſlips taken off in the ſprino ar 
the year, ng planted in | bed of liglit freſh en, = fr 
in the following autumn they may be tranſplanted where 
they are intended to remain. | 

Roſemary has at all times been a favourite ſhrub in 
medicine; it is full of volatile parts, as appears by its 
taſte, ſmell, and analyſis. It is a very valuable cephalick 
and is good in all diſorders of the nerves, and in hyſterick 
and hypochondriack cafes. It is good in palſies, apo- 
plexies, epilepſies, and vertigoes. It ſtrengthens the 
hight, and ſweetens the breath. It is greatly commended 
by ſome againſt obſtructions of the. viſcera, particular| 
of the liver and ſpleen, and in the jaundice. The foes 
have the credit of being great cordials, aid ſome imagine 
they even poſleſs the virtues of the whole plant in z 
more exalted degree than any other part. The flowery 
tops, leaves, and huſks, together with the flowers them. 
ſelves, are much fitter for all purpoſes than the flowers 
alone. Roſemary, diſtilled fimply, yields a fragrant 
water called dew of roſemary ; diftilled with water in 
an alembick, it affords a water taſting ſtrongly of it, but 
of a leſs agreeable ſmell; with rectified ſpirit it makes 
the fragrant and cephalick liquor called Hungary water, 
A conferve 1s alſo made of the flowers very proper fot 
reducing the ingredients of cephalick electuaries into 
form, and it is an ingredient in many of the compo- 
fitions of the ſhops. -— 

ROSOLIS, or Ros-80L1s, Sur-4ew, an agreeable 
ſpirituous liquor, compoſed of burnt brandy, ſugar, 
cinnamon, and milk-water, and ſometimes perfumed 
with a little muſk. | | | 

ROSTRA, in antiquity, a part of the Roman forum, 
wherein orations, pleadings, funeral harangues, &c. 
were delivered. | N | 

ROSTRUM, literally denotes the beak or bill of a 
bird ; and hence it had been figuratively applied to the 
beak, or head of a ſhip. 

RosTKuM, in chymiſtry, implies tlie noſe or beak 
of the common alembick, which conveys the liquor diſ- 
tilled into its receiver. _ | 

ROSYGRUCIANS, RosrtckvstAaNns, or Brothers 
of the Holy Croſs, a name aſſumed by a ſect or cabal of 
hermetical philoſophers, who appeared, or at leaſt were 
firſt taken notice of in Germany, in the beginning of 
the laſt century, Their chief was a German gentleman, 
educated in a-monaſtery, where he learnt the languages. 
In 1378, he went to the Holy Latid, where falling fick 
at Damaſcus, he conſulted the Arabs, and other eaſtern 
philoſophers, by whom he was ſuppoſed to be initiated 
into this wonderful art. At his return into Germany, 
he formed a ſociety, to whom he communicated the ſe. 
crets he had brought with him out of the Eaſt, and died 
in 1484. They have been diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral names, 
accommodated to the ſeveral branches of their doctrine. 
Becauſe they pretended to protract the period of human 
lite by means of certain noſtrums, and even to reſtore 
youth, they were called immortales. As they pretended 
to know all things, they have been called illuminati; 
and becauſe they have made no appearance for ſeveral 
years, but have kept altogether incognito, they have 
been called the inviſible brothers. Their ſocicty is fre- 
quently fignified by the letters F. R. C. which ſome of 
them interpret fratres rori cocti, it being pretended that 
the matter of the philpſopher's ſtone is dew concocted, 
exalted, &c. They bound themſelves together by a ſo- 
lemn ſecret, which they ſwore inviolably to preſerve ; an 
obliged themſelves, at their admiſſion into the order, 10 
a ſtrict obſervance of certain eſtabliſhed rules. They 
pretended to know all ſciences, and chiefly medicine; 
whereof they publiſhed themſelves the reſtorers. Th 
pretended to * maſters of abundance of important 


ſecrets; and, among others, that of the philoſopher © 
tone; all which they affirmed to have received by tre- 


Ros E, in architecture, an ornament cut in the form 


dition fromthe ancient Egyptians, Chaldeans, the Mag. 


of a roſe, chiefly uſed in corniches, frizes, vaults of and Gymnoſophiſts. ROT. 
—_ | +. 4 . 75 | , 
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' ROT, a diſeaſe incident to ſheep in moiſt years, ariſ- [courſe, its circular motion is leſs than its rectilinear one. 

ingfrom a certain principle of putrefaction, both in the Since then it neceſſarily deſcribes a right line equal to 
air and the graſs. It is a very hard thing to prevent the | that deſcribed by the circumference of the wheel 
rot, if the year proves very wet, eſpecially in May and|only do it by fliding along. 

une. Salt marſhes, and lands where broom grows, are] RoTa is alſo the name of an ecclefiaſtical court at 
the beſt places of preſervation for them: Sheep are ſome- Rome, compoſed of 12 prelates, whereof one muſt be a 
times all cleared of the rot, when not too far gone with German, another a Frenchman, and two Spaniards; tlie 
it, only by removing them into broom- fields. Scurvy- other eight are Italians, tliree of whom muſt be Romans, 
graſs, muſtard, parſley, and thyme, are alſo good for the] and the other five, a Bologrieſe, a Ferraran, a Milaneſe, 
drevention of it. Some propoſe the giving ſheep half a|a Venetian, and a Tuſcan. This is one of the moſt au- 
handful of bay-falt every month, or oftener ; and there guſt tribunals in Rome, which takes cognizances of all 
i; great probability that this may be of ſervice; but the] ſuits in the territory of the church, by appeal; as alſo 
rational way of attacking all diſorders in cattle, is by con-|of all matters beneficiary and patrimonial. | 
Sdering what are the cauſes of them. It will appear, ROTATED FLOw ERS, among botaniſts, are ſuch 
upon enquiry, that wet ſeaſons are the general occaſions | flowers which ſpread open fo as to form the ſhape ofa wheel. 
of the rot in ſheep, and therefore it would be adviſeable] ROTATION, in geometry. a term chiefly applied 
fr the owners, when ſuch ſeaſons come on, to remove to the circumvolution of any ſurface round a fixed and 
thoſe animals into the drieſt paſtures they can, and then] immoveable line, which is called the axis of its rotation: 
to feed them principally with dry ſweet lay, oats, bran,]and by fuch rotations it is, that ſolids are conceived to 
and the like; this would ee the occaſion : and if they] be generated. | | 
were already a little infected, ſome falt given with their] ROTATOR, in anatomy, a name given to the ob- 
Jry food, would be a happy means of curing them. lique muſcles of the eye; called alſo ciliares, from the 

ROTA, in mechanicks. See WHEEL. direction of their fibres. 

Rota Axiſtotelica, Ariſtotle's wheel, is the name of a] ROTONDO, Rotunde, in architecture, a popular 
celebrated problem in mechanicks, founded on the motion] term for any building that is round both within and 
of a wheel about its axis; thus called, becauſe firſt, as] without fide, whether it be a church, a ſaloon, a veſtible, 
we know of, taken notice of by Ariſtotle. or the like. | | | 

The difficulty is this: while a circle makes a revolu- ROTUNDUS, in anatomy, a name given to ſeveral 
tion on its centre, advancing at the ſame time in a right] muſcles of the body, from their roundneſs. See MuscLE. 
line along a plane, it deſcribes on that plane a right line ROUND, in military affairs, implies a walk or turn 
equal to its circumference; Now, if this circle which | which an officer, attended with ſome ſoldiers, takes in 
we may call the deferent, carry with it another ſmaller|a garriſon or fortified place, around the ramparts in the 
circle concentrick with it, and which has no motion but] night time; to liſten if any thing be ſtirring without the 
what it receives from the deferent, which is the caſe off works, and to ſee that the centinels are watchful and de 
the nave of a coach-wheel carried along by the wheel; their duty, and all things in good order. 
this little circle or nave will deſcribe a line in the time off When the round 1s near the corps de garde, the cent 
the revolution, equal, not to its own circumference, but calls aloud, Who comes there? and when the anſwer is, 
to that of the wheel: for that its centre advances in a] I he rounds, he ſays, Stand; then calls for the corporal 
right line, as faſt as that of the wheel does, as being in| of the guard, who draws his ſword, and calls alſo, Who 
reality the ſame therewith. The matter of fact is certain, comes there? and when it is anſwered, The rounds, he 
but how it ſhould be, ſeems myſterious. It is obvious that has the word advances, and delivers it to the cor- 
that the wheel, advancing during the revolution, muſt] poral, who receives it with his ſword pointed to the 
deſcribe a right line equal to its circumference, but how | giver's breaſt. 

could the nave which revolves like the wheel deſcribe a] ROUND-HovsE, in a ſhip, the uppermoſt cabbin 
right line ſo much greater than its circumference ? on the ſtern of the ſhip. 

The ſolution Ariſtotle gives is no more than a good RouND-Houſe, alſo implies a kind of priſon, for the 
explication of the difficulty. Galileo, who next at-|nightly watch to ſecure perſons in, till they can be carried 
tempted it, has recourſe to an infinity of infinitely little | before a magiſtrate, | | 
vacuities in the right line deſcribed by the two circles, | ROUT, a publick road, highway, or courſe ; eſpeci- 
and imagines that the little circle never applies its circum- ally that which military forces take. | 
ference to thoſe vacuities, but, in reality, only applies it] RovrT, alſo implies the defeat and flight of an army. 
to a line equal to its own circumference, though it ap- RovrT, in law, an aſſembly or combination of three 
pears to have applied it to a much larger. But it is evi-|or more perſons, going to commit an unlawful act, though 
dent that this is all gratis dictum. The vacuities are they do not actually perform It. If they go, ride, or 
imaginary, and why does not the great circle apply its] move forwards, after their meeting, it is a rout, though 
crcumference to them? Laſtly, the magnitude of their |they do not execute their purpoſe ; if they do, it is a riot. 
Yacuities muſt be augmented or diminiſhed according to ROWEL, in farriery, a kind of iſſue, made by draw- 
ne different proportion of the two circles. ing a ſkein of filk, thread, hair, or the like, through 

F. Tacquet will have it, that the little circle, making the nape of tlie neck, or otlier part of a horſe; anſwering 
its rotation more ſlowly than the great one, does on that] to what in ſurgery is called a ſeton. N 
account deſcribe a line longer than its circumference to] ROYAL, Regal, ſomething relating to a king. 
more than one point of its baſe. But this is no more] RoYaL Academy of Sciences. See ACADEMY. 
allowable than the former. RO VAL. Antler, among hunters, the third branch of 

Many great men having attempted in vain to account |the horn of a hart or buck, which ſhoots out from the 
for this phenomenon, Mr. de Meyran, a French gentle- rear of the main horn above the back-antler. — 
man, had the good fortune to light on a ſolution. of it, | RovarL Army, an army marching with heavy cannon, 
which the academy of ſciences declared to be ſatisfactory.¶ capable of beſieging a ſtrong, well fortified place. 
tis this: a wheel is only acted on, or drawn forward, RoYAL ent, that approbation or aſſent which the 
im a right line: its circular motion, or rotation, ariſing king gives to a thing done by others; as the election of 
purely from the reſiſtance of the ground whereon it is|a biſhop, or a bill paſſed in both houſes of parliament. 
applied. Now this reſiſtance is equal to the force where- The royal aſſent in parliament being given, the bill is 
with the wheel is drawn in the right line, inaſmuch as] indorſed with, Le roy le veult, it pleaſeth the king. If 
t defeats that direction, and, conſequently, the cauſes of he refuſes it, Le roy s'aviſera, the king will adviſe upon it. 
he two motions being equal, their effects are equaltoo; or,, RoYAL Parapet, in fortification, a bank about three = 
Point in the wheel deſcribes, during one revolution, a|fathoms broad, and fix feet high, placed upon the brink - Fr 
gut line on the ground equal to its outer circumference. of the rampart, towards the country. Its uſe is to cover | 

ut as to the nave of the wheel, the caſe is otherwiſe ;| thoſe who defend the rampart. | | 
or though it is drawn in a right line by the ſame force] ROYAL. Society, of England, is an academy or .body 
the outer circumference, yet it only turns round be- [of perſons of eminent learning, inſtituted by king 

Hue the wheel turns, and can only turn with it, and in Charles II. for the promoting of natural knowledge. 
le fame time. Hence it follows, that its circular velo-| This illuſtrious body had its original in an aſſembly of 
ity is leſs than that of the circumference of the wheel, [ingenious men, who before the reſtoration met weekly 
m the ratio of the two circumferences ; and therefore ofſ in Wadham- college, at the lodgings of Dr. Wilkins. 

or. II. No. 64. JJJXoACᷣ ene / oe CT Alfterwards, 
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Afterwards, from about the year 1658, many of them, [into the ſhip, by which the rudder is managed and di. 
$ Hving in London, held meetings at Greſham-college, till | rected. This latter properly is called the helm or tiller, 
'F they were at length taken notice of by the king, who] and ſometimes, though improperly, the rudder it{e 
| ; was pleaſed to grant them an ample charter, dated April I he power of the rudder is reduceable to that of the leyer. 
22, 1663; whereby they were erected into a corporation, | See LEKVER. TR 
conſiſting of a preſident, council, and fellows, for pro-]. As to the angle the rudder ſhould make with the keel, 
moting the knowledge of natural things and uſeful expe- it is ſhewn, that in the workirig of ſhips, in order to 
riments. Their manner of electing fellows is by ballot- | ſtay or bear up the ſooneſt poſſible, the tiller of the rud- 
ing. Their council are in number 21, 11 of which are der ought to make an angle of 55 with the keel, 4 
continued for the next year, and 10 more added to them, pnarrow rudder is beſt for a ſhip's ſailing, provided ſhe 
all choſen on St. Andrew's day. Each member, at his can feel it; that is, be guided and turned by it : for a 
admiſſion, ſubſcribes an engagement that he will endea- broad rudder will hold much water when the helm is put 
vour to promote the good of the ſociety ; from which he| over to any fide; but if a ſhip have a fat quarter, fo that 
may be freed at any time, by fignifying to the preſident, | the water cannot come quick and ſtrong to her rudder, 


that he deſires to withdraw. The charges are 40s. paid the will require a broad rudder. The aftmoſt part of the 
to the treaſurer at admiſhon, and 13s. per quarter, ſo ] rudder is called the rake of the rudder. 
long as he continues a member. Their deſign is to make |] RUDDLE, &#6r3ca, a ſort of duſky red chalk, or earth, 
faithful records of all the works of nature or art which | found in diverſe parts of England, chiefly in iron mines. 
comes within their reach; ſo that the preſent, as well as | RUDEN TURE, in architecture, the figure of a rope 
after ages, may be enabled to puta mark on errors which or ſtaff, ſometimes plain, ſometimes carved, wherewith a 
have been ſtrengthened by long preſcription, to reſtore | third part of the flutings of columns is frequently filled up. 
truths that may have been neglected, to puth thoſe already) RUDERATION, Ruderatio, a term uſed by Vitru- 
- known to more various uſes to make the way more pafi- | vius for the laying a pavement with pebbles, or little 
fl able to what remains unrevealed, & c. To this purpoſe EO; and alſo tor the coarſeſt and moſt artleſs kind of 
maſonry. | 


„ they have made a great many experiments and obſerva- 1 ; | 
| RUDIARIUS, in antiquity, a veteran 
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tions on moſt of the works of nature, eclipſes, comets, 
meteors, mines, plants, earthquakes, inundations, ſprings, 
damps, ſubterraneous fires, tides, currents, the magnet, 
&c. Alſo numbers of ſhort hiſtories of nature, arts, 
manufactures, uſeful engines, contrivances, &. The 
ſervices they have been of to the publick are very great. 
They have improved naval, civil, and military archi- 
teCture ; advanced the ſecurity and perfection of naviga- 
tion, improved agriculture, and put not only this king- 
dom, but alſo Ireland, the plantations, &c. upon planting. 
They have regiſtered experiments, hiſtorics, relations, 
obſervations, &c. reduced them into one common ſtock, 
and have from time to time publiſhed ſome of the moſt 
immediate uſe under the title of Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions, &c. and laid the. reſt up in publick regiſters to be 
tranſmitted to poſterity as a ſolid ground-work for future 
ſyſtems. They have a library adapted to their inſtitution, 
to which the late Earl Marſhal contributed the N orfolcian 
library, and a muſeum, or repoſitory of natural and 
artificial rarities, given them by Daniel Colwal, Eſq. 
and ſince enriched by many others. Their motto is, 
Nullius in verba. 

RUBARB. Sce RuuBARB. 

RUBIA TI NcTORUM, a root much uſed by the 
dyers, generally called madder. See MADDER. 

RUBIGO, a ſpecies of blight incident to corn, ge- 
nerally called mildew, | 

RUBRICKS, thoſe rules and directions prefixed to the 
ſeveral parts of the liturgy, directing the manner and 
order in which each part of the office is to be performed. 

They are called rubricks from the Latin ruber, red; 
becauſe they were formerly printed with red ink, to di- 
ſtinguiſh them from the reſt of the office, which was in 
black, „ 

RUB Us, in botany, a genus of the icoſandria poly- 
gynia claſs. The calix conſiſts of five ſegments, and 
the corolla of tive petals; and the berry has many leeds. 
There are 13 ſpecies, five of them natives of Britain, 
' viz. the idæus, or raſpberry-buſh ; the cæſius, or ſmall 
bramble ; the fruticoſus, or common bramble ; the ſaxa- 
Ulis, or ſtone-bramble ; and the chamæmorus, or cloud- 
berries. | 

RUBY, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of the chroſta- 
ſima claſs of gems ; being a beautiful gem of a red colour 
with an admixture of purple. 

Rusy, in-heraldry, denotes the red colour wherewith 
the arms of noblemen are blazoned ; being the ſame 
which, in the arms of others, not noble, 1s called gules. 


RUDDER, in navigation, a piece of timber turning 


on hinges in the.ſtern of the ſhip, and which, oppoſing 
ſometimes one fide to the water and ſometimes another, 
turns or directs the veſſel this way or that. See SHIP. 


The rudder of a ſhip is a piece of timber hung on the 


ſtern-poſts by four or five iron hooks, called pintles, 
ſerving as it were for the bridle of a ſhip, to turn her 


about at the pleaſure of the ſteers- man. The rudder 


being perpendicular, and withoutfide the ſhip, another 
piece of timber is fitted to it at right angles, which 


© 


© 


| gladiator, who 
had acquired a diſcharge from the ſervice. | 

RUDIMENTS, Rudimenta, the firſt grounds or firſt 
principles of any art or ſcience. 

RUE, Ruta hortenſis, a well known medicinal plant. 

Rue is one of the octandria monogynia of Linnæus, 
and of the herbæ flore tetrapetalo anomalæ of Ray. 
There are many ſpecies of it, but only one of them is 
uſed in medicine; this is the common rue of our gardens. 
The ruta hortenſis latifolia of C. Bauhine, and the ruta 
ſativa et hortenſis of other authors. It is not a native of 
England, but is cultivated very commonly in our gardens. 
Rue has always been in great eſteem as an alexipharmick 
and cephalick ; it is good in all nervous diſeaſes, and in 
fe vers, the ſmall-pox and meaſles ; and eminently ſo in 
hyſterick caſes ; it is given by many to ſtrengthen the 
ſtomach, and prevent the return of habitual cholicks. It 
has been alſo given in pleuriſies and peripneumonies, and 
againſt the bites of venomous animals. : 

RULE, Regula, in matters of literature, a maxim, 
canon, or precept, to be obſerved in any art or ſciences. 

Ru E, in arithmetick, denotes an operation performed 
with figures, in order to diſcover ſums or numbers un- 
known. The fundamental rules are addition, ſubtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and diviſion, See ADDITION, &c. 
But beſides theſe, there are other rules denominated from 
their uſe; as the rule of alligation, fellowſhip, intereſt, 
practice, reduction, &c. See ALLIGATION, &c. 

RULE or TRREE, Gol DEN RuLE, or RULE 
or PROPORTIOR, is one of the moſt eſſential rules of 
arithmetick; for the foundation of which ſee the article 
(3EOMETRICAL PROPORTION. 

It is called the Rule of Three from having three num- 
bers given to find a fourth, but more properly the Rule 
of Proportion, becauſe by it we find a fourth number 
proportional to three given numbers : and becauſe of the 
neceſſary and extenſive uſe of it, it is called the Golden 
Rule. But to give a definition of it with regard to you 
bers of particular and determinate things, it 18 the ak 
by which we find a number of any kind of things, © 
money, weight, &c. ſo proportional to a given * 
of the ſame things, as another number of the ſame dite 
rent things, is to a third number of the laſt kind of . 
For the four numbers that are proportional muſt eit f 
be all applied to one kind of things; or two of them mur 
be of one kind, and the remaining two of gone: - 
cauſe there can be no proportion, and We Lag 
compariſon of quantities of different ſpecies, f _—_ I 
ample, of three ſhillings and four days; or o * : 
and four yards. This rule is either direct, or rec 1 
called inverſe. And thoſe are both ſimple and compo 7 

RuLE of Three Direct, or direct Proportion, is when, 4 
four numbers, the firſt beareth the ſame ratio or prop? 
tion to the ſecond as the third doth to the fourth. 

As in theſe, 2:8: :6: 24. 

Conſequently, the greater the ſecond term is, reſpedt 
to the firſt, the greater will the fourth term be, 1N 


— 
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That is, as 8, the ſecond term, is four times greater 
than two, the firſt term; ſo is 24, the fourth term, four 
times greater than 6, the third term. 5 
Whence it follows, that, if four numbers are in direct 


oportion, the product of the two extremes will always 


be equal to the product of the two means, as well in diſ- 
junct, as continual proportion. | Fark 
For as 2:2X4::6:6X4. Or as 3:3X5::6:6x5, 
: or ZX0X5=3X5X0. 
But 2x6 X4=2X4 X06. 7 
That is, the product of the extremes is equal to that 
of the means. | 9 8 | 
Again, the leſs the ſecond term is, in reſpect to the 
firſt, the leſs will the fourth term be, in reſpect to the third. 
As in theſe, 2:8::0: 24. Here 8 & 6=48=24 2. 
But, if 24 * 2248, then will 48 2 24, or 48 242. 
Note, any four numbers in direct proportion may be 
varied ſeveral ways. As in theſe, 7 
Viz. If 2:8::6: 24, then 2:0::8: 24, 


ſame work in leſs time than 8 men can. 
| cording to the true meaning or defign of any queſtion in 


3 
* } 


; 
3 4 ; 4 of ? 


that 8 men muſt needs have more time than 16 men, to 


do the fame work. Conſequently, the greater the third 

term is, in reſpe& to the firſt; the leſs will the fourth 

term be, in reſpect to the ſecond. . | 
Example 2, If 8 men can do a piece of work in 


days, how many days will 16 men require to do the ſame 


work? Here it is plain, the fourth term muſt be leſs than, 
the ſecond, becauſe 16 men, undoubtedly, can do the 
For when, ac- 


proportion, more requires more, or leſs requires leſs, the 


| terms are in direct proportion. But if more require leſs, 


or leſs requires more, as above, then the terms will be 
in reciprocal proportion. The manner of placing down 
the propoſed terms is the ſame in both rules, viz. the 


firſt term in the ſuppoſition muſt be of the ſame kind and 


denomination with the third term, which moves the 
queſtion ; and the term ſought muſt be of the ſame kind 
and denomination with the ſecond term in the ſuppo- 


IG 
ii 


and 6:24: 2:8, or 24:0::8:2, &c. 


fition ; as in the two laſt examples. 
Theſe variations, being well underſtood, will be of no 


Men. Days. Men, Days. 
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18 the anſwer. 


Thus 3: That is, 16 men may do tlie ſame work in 6 Mays, as 


8 men can do in 12 days. 
The reaſon of this operation, and, conſequently, of 


* 2 — = 
—— n 
— — 28 


8 6: 
6 | 


Cs hat 


(mall uſe in the true ſtating of any queſtion in the 1 1 Erampl NR N ra 

of three. 55 5 Example 2. 8: 12:: 16: j 
All queſtions in direct proportion may be anſwered by] The queſtion being truly ſtated, obſerve this theorem. +1 

three ſeveral theorems. . Theorem. Multiply the firſt and ſecond terms toge- 10 
Theorem 1. Multiply the ſecond and third terms to-] ther, and divide their produ& by the third term; the Fl 

gether, and divide your product by the firſt term; the] quotient will be the anſwer required. | MH 

quotient will be the anſwer required. rhus in the ſecond example 12 x 8=96. | 108 

| yds. ſhill. yds. ſhill. — Then 16)96(=6 days, the anſwer required. | | 2 


u F Becauſe the ſecond term 
3) 54(18 fhull. he ſhillings. i ; | . 
Divide the ſecond term by the firſt, and if 8 men require 12 days to do the work, it is plain one 


nes 
* 


the theorem, is grounded upon this conſideration, viz. 


ar Bru, 26 
2 des 
2 


Theorem 2. 


multiply the quotient into the third term, and the pro- man would require 8 times 12 days, =96 days, to do the | 5 9 
duct will be the anſwer required. | lame work; but if one man can do it in 96 days, moſt £500 
yds. ſhill. yds. hill. | certain 16 men can do it in one 36th part of that time. i a 

; 91 6 1 Therefore 96, divided by 16, will give the anſwer re- 1 


Thus —2, then 3&6 18, as before. quired, viz. 16) 96 (6, as before, &c. 

N Divide the third term by the firſt, then} Double RULE of Three, or Compound Proportion. All 
multiply the quotient into the ſecond term, and the pro- queſtions in this rule, where five numbers are propoſed 
duct will be the anſwer. Ko find a ſixth, may more eaſily and readily be anſwered 
| „ds. ſhill. yds. hill, by one general theorem, which compriſeth hoth the . 

) * 921 3 direct and inverſe rules. But, firſt, you muſt carefully 

Thus 3) 6(=2, and 9X2=18, as before. note, that in all queſtions of this nature, three of the 

Here we ſee, that all the three theorems are equally five propoſed terms are always conditional and ſuppoſed; 
true; but the-firſt is moſt general, and uſually practiſed: and that the other two move the queſtion, as for inſtance: 
yet the two laſt may be readily performed, when either Example. If 1001. will gain 61. in 12 months, (theſe 
the ſecond or third term can be divided by the firſt, and] three terms are only ſuppoſed, or conditional) then comes 
will be found of fingular uſe in the rules of fellowſhip, &c. the queſtion, what will zool. gain in 9 months? Now, 


Queſtion 2. If $ Ib. of tobacco coſt 148. what will] in order to raiſe the general theorem, let us ſuppoſe, in- 
50 1b. coſt at the ſame rate? 1 | | ſtead of = numbers, theſe letters : | 7 
„ - | = 100 the principial. } (In the ſuppoſition 
Thus 8 lb: 14 :: 56 lb: 41. 188. the anſwer, via. 0 T= 12 the time. g ö of any e 

| 14 G= 6G the gain. L queſtion. 


. 1 þ = 300 the principial.) (The three terms 
And 0 £ =: 9 the times. wherein the queſ- 
8)784(=98s.=41. 18s. 


ö g =13,5 the gain. tion lies. 
Or thus 8) 56 (=7, then 14 x7 =98s. as before. 


: Wo The product of the two me 
Then P: G:: p: E 1e. means, 
Queſtion 3. If 14 ſhillings will buy 8 1b. of tobacco, n! "aps 1 divided by the firſt extreme. 


how much will 41. 18s. buy after the fame rate ? | e n 
Stated thus, 3 Ib f - L 18 1 | | Eee er {6 — =18, which is the firſt part 
Then 56 x 14=784, and 14) 784 (56 lb. the anſwer. of the queſtion. 
Queſtion 4. If 561b. of tobacco be worth 41. 18 8. Then T : Set t:g Jwnich is the ſecond part of 
bow much may I buy for 148. at the ſame rate? | 133 ö ö e e EO 
Stated thus, 41. 18s. 2988s: 561b: :: 148 :—— Via. 12:18: g: 13, 53 A t 
Then 56 * 14 2784, and 98) 784 (8 lb. the anſwer. | Then T: WH 4: That is, the product of the ex- 
. P . © . be. 


- 


Queſtion 5. Suppoſe 41. 48 8. will buy 56 lb. of | tremes 1s equal to that of the 
tobacco, what will $1b. of the ſame tobacco coſt ? V1z. 12:18::8:13, 5 means. | = 
This queſtion is thus tated, 561b: 41. 188. =g8s::81b: | Conſequently, I g Sp t is the theorem. 
Then 98 K 8 784, and 56)784(=14s. the anſwer. | This theorem affords two rules, by which all queſtions 
Note, the three laſt queſtions are only the ſecond] in this double rule of three, or rather of five numbers, 
varied, being propoſed purely to give an inſtance how] may be reſolved; due regard being had to the true placing 
any queſtion in this rule of three may be varied. | down of the propoſed terms, which muſt be thus. Al- 
ULE of Three Inverſe, or Reciprocal Proportion, 18, | ways place the three conditional terms in this order : let 
when, of four numbers, the third {viz. that which moves| that number which is the principal cauſe of gain, loſs, or 
the queſtion) beareth the ſame ratio to the firſt, as the] action, &c. (viz. P) be put in the firſt place; that num- 
lecond does to the fourth. Therefore, the leſs the third] ber which denotes the ſpace of time, or diſtance of place, 
term is, in reſpect to the firſt ; the greater will the fourth] &c. (viz. I) be put in the ſecond place; and that num- 
term be, in reſpect to the ſecond. _ 5 | ber which is the gain, loſs, or action, in the third place. 
Example 1. If 16 men can do a piece of work in 6 Now, according to theſe directions, the conditional 
yo? how many days muſt 8 men require to do the ſame| terms of the laſt queſtion will ſtand 
fork, at the ſame fate of working? Here it is plain] Thus, P. T. G. 
| I | 2 Derne | . - | 
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a ſtinking flavour to the ſpirit, in our diſtillations of the 
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- That done, place the two terms which move the 


-queſtion underneath thoſe of the fame hame 
5 68 2 1 J P. 4 G. F | | OY TT . __ 
Then, if the blank, or term ſought, fall under the third 
place, as in this queſtion, 3 19 = 


5 | 
Rule 1. Multiply the three laſt terms together for a 
dividend, and the two firit together for a diviſor, the 
quotient arifing from them will be the ſixth term. 
That is, in our propoſed example 1. | 
'Thus,6 x 300 x 9=16200, the dividend, 

And 1cox12=1200, the diviſor. 337 5 
Then 1200) 162000132, the anſwer, as before. 
But, if the blank or term ſought, fall under the firſt 

place, then | | 
It will be {i= =p. 
Or, if the blank fall under the ſecond place 


* 


It will be—— =g, which gives this rule. 


It will be = either of theſe gives this rule. 

Rule 2. Multiply the firſt, ſecond, and laſt terms to- 
gether for a dividend, and the other two together for a di- 
viſor, the quotient ariſing from them will be the ſixth term. 

Rutt, among workmen, implies an inſtrument, on 
which are ſeveral lines, as inches, &c. of great uſe in 
practical menſuration, &c. 5 | | 

Carpenters Joint RULE, is an inſtrument W rye made 
with box, 24 inclies long, and 14 broad; each inch being 
ſubdivided into 8 parts. On the ſame fide with theſe 
divifions is uſually added Gunter's line of numbers. On 
the other 1ide are the lines of timber and board meaſure ; 
the firſt beginning at 82, and continued to 36, near the 
other end; the latter is tumbered from 7 to 36, 4 inches 
from the other end. | | | 
Coogeſhail's Sliding RULE, is chiefly uſed for meaſuring 
the ſuperticies and folidity of timber, &c. It conſiſts of 
two rulers, cach a foot long, one of which ſlides in a 
groove made along the middle of the other. 

On the ſliding fide of the rule are four lines of num- 
bers, three whereof are double; that is, are Iines to two 
radiuſes; and one, a ſingle broken line of numbers: the 
three firſt are figured 1,2, 3, &c.tog; then, 1, 2, 3, &c. 
to 10; their conſtruction, uſe, &c. being the ſame as thoſe 
of Everard's ſliding rule. The fingle line, called the girt 
line and marked D, whoſe radius is equal to the two radi- 
uſes of any of the other lines, is broke for the eaſier mea- 


furement of timber, and figured 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 20, [Pe 


30, &c. From 4 to 5 it is divided into 10 parts, and each] RUSTICK, in architecture, implies a manner of 


building in imitation of nature, rather than according to 


tenth ſubdivided into 2, and ſo on, from 5 to 6, &c. 

On the backſide of the rule are, 1. A line of inch- mea- 
ſure, from 1 to 12; each inch being divided and ſubdi- 
vided. 2. A line of foot- meaſure, confiſting of one foot, 
divided into 100 equal parts, and figured 10, 20, 30, &c. 
Tlie back part of the ſliding piece is divided into inches, 
halves, &c. and figured from 12 to 24; ſo that, when 
drawn wholly, out, there may be a meaſure of two feet. 

RUM, a ſpecies of vinous ſpirit diſtilled from the juice 
of ſugar-canes. Ho | | 

The unctuous or oily flavour of rum is often ſuppoſed 
to proceed from the large quantity of fat uſed in boiling! 
the ſugar ; which fat, indeed, if coarſe, will uſually give 


ſugar-liquor, or waſh, from our refining ſugar-houſes; but 
this is very different from the flavour of the rum, which 
is really tlie effect of tlie natural flavour of the cane. 

The method of making rum is this: when a ſufficient 
ſtock of the materials is got together, they add water to 
them, and ferment them in the common method, though 
the fermentation is always carried on very flowly at firſt ; 
becauſe, at the beginning of the ſeaſon for making rum 
in the iſlands, they want yeaſt, or ſome other ferment to 
make it work; but by degrees, after this, they procure a 


ſufficient quantity of the ferment, which riſes up as a head g 


to the liquor in the operation, and thus they are able af- 
terwards to ferment and make their rum with a great deal 
of expedition, aiſd in large quantities. 

When the wath is fully fermented, or to a due degree 
of acidity, the diitillation 1s carried on in the common 
way, and theſpirit is made up proof; though ſometimes | 
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double diſtillec tum. It might be eaſy to reftify the f 
rit, and bring it to much greater purity than we alba 


| find it to be of; for it brings over in the diſtillation * 
very large quantity of the oil ; ahd this is often fo 12 


agreeable, that the rum muſt be ſuffered to lie by a lo 
time to mellow before it can be uſed ; whereas 1e 
rectified, it would grow mellow much ſooner, and wo i 
have a much leſs potefit flavbur. on, 2 

The beſt ſtatè to keep rum in, both for exportation ang 
other uſes, is doubtleſs that of alcohol, or rectified ſ n 
In this manner it would be tranſported in one half cl. | 
bulk it uſually is, and might be let down to the commo 5 
proof-ſtrehgth with water when neceſſary: for the ry 
mon aft of inaking punch, it would likewiſe ſerve mu , 
better in the ſtate of alcohol; as the taſte Would be 
cleaner; and the ſtrength miglit always be regulateg to ; 
mucl! greater exactneſs than in the ordinary way, : 

Rum is uſually very much adulterated in * 
ſome are ſo bare-faced as to do it witlr malt ſpirit : the 
taſtes of both are ſo hearly allied, that it is not cafily If 
covered. The beft method of judging of it is, by ſettin 
1 to a little of it; and when it has burnt away all the 
inflammable part, examining the phlegm bot | 
taſte and ſmell 8 en ö . I ws 

RUMEN, in comparative anatomy, the paunch. « 
firſt ſtomach, of ſuch animals as ene the Lan 90 
called ruminant animals. 85 

RUN, the after- part of a fhip's bottom both within 

or without, which grows narrower as it approaches the 
e . | 

RUNDULET, or RuxLEx, a ſmall veſſel contain- 
ing an uncertain quantity of any liquor, from three tc 


twenty F rr ng | : 

RUNNET, or RENE, the acid juice found in the 
ſtomachs of calves that have fed on nothing but milk; 
and are killed before the digeſtion is perfect. 

RUNNING of Goods, a clandeſtine landing of goods, 
without paying the legal cuſtoms or duties for the ſame. 

RUPEE, Rovera, or Rovp1as, names of gold 
and filver coin, current in the E. Indies. 

RUPTURE, in ſurgery, the fame with hernia, Ses 
HERNIA: --- | 

RURAL, ſomething relating to the country. 

RUST, of a Metal, the fluor or calx of it procured 
by corroding and diſſolving its ſuperficial parts by ſome 
diſſolvent. x | | 

Rus T of Corn, in huſbandry, implies a diſeaſe in corn, 
and other vegetables. in which their ſtalks and leaves ap- 
pear as if barnt up, and of a ruſty colour. | 


the rules of art. 
RusFTick Work, is that where the ſtones in the face, 
&c. of a building, inſtead of being ſmooth, are notched 
or picked with the point of a hammer. h 
RusT1CcK Oraer, is that decorated with ruſtick quoins, 
ruſtick work, &c. | 
RUT, among hunters, implies the venery or copula- 
tion of deer. 
RYE, a ſpecies of corn greatly cultivated in the north- 
ern parts of England. | 5 
Mr. Miller is of opinion that all the rye ſown in Eng- 
land is of the ſame ſpecies, though diſtinguiſhed by far- 
mers into two varieties of winter and ſpring rye, as he has 
not been able, by the moſt ſedulous experience, to find 
any different. 1 
The winter rye, which has the largeſt grain, is what 
the generality of the farmers cultivate. It is uſually ſown 
in autumn, at the ſame time as wheat; and in many o 
our northern countries, as well as in Wales, they are 
often mixed and ſown together ; though, as Mr. Miller 
rightly obſerves, this muſt be very bad huſbandry, be- 
cauſe the rye will always ripen ſooner than the wheat ; ſo 
that if the latter be ſuffered to ſtand till fully ripe, the 
rain of the former will ſhed; nor can this be practiſed 
whete the people are not accuſtomed to eat rye-bread . 
for though ſome account it good when mixed, it 15 le 


| very clammy that few who have been uſed to wheaten 
bread will ever reliſh it. | e 


Rye is generally ſown on poor, lime-ſtone, dry, Fra- 


it is reduced to a much greater ſtrenigth, nearly approach- 


ing to that of alcohol or ſpirit of wine, and ut ĩs thus called 
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9 or ſandy ſoils, where wheat will not thrive, and 1 
ſuch places it does very well. The ground ſhould by au 
when it is ſown? for if much rain falls, even after the Hi 
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before the rye is Eoine up, it 6ften rots in the earth. 
deed riſes in a much ſhorter time than wheat. 

| "Upon light land, it ripens much earlier 
or 
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ſeveral ears of rye. 5 a 
The ſmall rye may be ſown in the ſpring, about the 
{ame time as oats, and uſually ripens as ſoon as the other 
fort : but if the ſeaſon prove wet, it is apt to run much to 
ſtraw, and the grain is generally lighter than the other. 
The chief uſe of this fort is to re- ſow lands where the 
autumnal crop has failed. 3 3 
This corn is ripe when its ſtraw turns yellow, its ear 
hangs, and its grain is hard. It is not very apt to ſhed; 
and therefore; if it be weedy (though this ought never to 
be the cafe with any corn) it ſhould be let lie upon the 
ground, or gravel, as ſome call it, a week or ten days after 
it is cut, if the weeds do not dry ſooner, before it be 
bound up; for otherwiſe thoſe weeds will give in the barn, 
make the rye not thraſh well, and render it muſty, But 
as this grain will grow in the ear ſooner than any other, 
if it be wet, particular care muſt be taken, eſpecially if 
rain comes on, to turn it at leaſt once in two or three days, 
and lay the ears upon the ſtubble, as high above the 
ground as can be. This will help to preſerve it from hurt- | 
ful moiſture : but if it be cut in perfectly dry weather, 
and without weeds, it may be houſed as it is reaped. 
The general uſe of rye 1s for bread, either alone, 'or 
mixed with wheat, in which ſtate it is called meſlin corn. 


only for dreſſing of land, is of vaſt ſervice to the grourid 
where it is plowed in green and ſucculent. The Reverend 
Dr. Eliot informs us, that he has not only been told, 
but knows by his own obſeryation, that if rye be ſowed 
ſucceſſively every year upon the ſame land, both the croj 
and the land will be greatly improved, inſomuch that 
ſome grounds which would yield but five buthels to the 
acre at firſt, have, in time, afforded a crop of 15 buſhels to 
the acre, without the charge of duiig, or any manure. 
But it ſhould be remembered that the land ſown by Dr. 
Eliot, was newly broken up. 
This plant is likewiſe ſown in autunin to great advan- 
tage, for green feed for cattle, particularly for ewes and 
lambs in the ſpring, before there is plenty of graſs. When 
this 1s intended, the rye ſhould be ſown early, that it 
may have ſtrength to furniſh early fodder. In this light, 
it ſupplies the want of turneps where they have failed, 
or where their ſeaſon is over: ſo that, in ſuch caſes, it is 
very good huſbandry to ſow the land with rye, eſpecial! 
where there are flocks of ſheep, which cantiot be well 
lupported without green food early in the ſpring. The 
tarmer who has many ſheep ſhould conſider, that turneps 
are always a very precarious crop; and therefore he 
ſhould, beſide ſowing ſome places with cole-ſeed, in order 
to have green fodder, ſow rye in others, to guard again 
accidents, If ſome of the ground ſowed late with tur- 
neps, which have failed, be ſown in the autumn with rye, 
he will find it turn to good account. To have green fod- 
der for cattle in April, which is the ſcarceſt time of all the 
year, {ſome ſplit the ridges of their wheat-ſtubble, and ſow 
them with rye, allowing about a buſhel to an acre, which 
they harrow in, and feed about April, or when they want 
it; and in May they plough it up-fot a fallow. | 
RyYE-GRass, a ſpedies of graſs often ſown with clover, 
allowing 10 pounds of clover and one buſhel of rye-graſs 
to an acre; but this is otily to be done where the land is 
deſigned to remain but three or four years in paſture, as 
neither the rye-graſs or clover are of long duration; and 
it certainly is a wrong, though too general practice, to 
ſow rye-graſs with barley, for the corn muſt confiderably 
draw away the nouriſhment from the graſs, ſo as to leave 


It alſo yields a ſtrong ſpirit when diſtilled ; and, if ſowed 
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The 18th letter, and 14th conſonant of our alpha- 
J bet; the ſound of which varies, being ſtrong in 
— 9 ſome words, as this, thus, &c. and ſoft in words 
which have a final e, as muſe, wiſe, &c. It is generally 
doubled at the end of words, whereby they become hard 
and harſh, as in kiſs, laſs, &c. In ſome words it is ſilent, 
as iſle, iſland, viſcount, &c. In writing or printing, the 
long character ſ, is uſed at the beginning and middle of 
words, but the ſhort s, at the end. 

In abbreviations, S. ſtands for ſocietas, or ſocius, i. e. 
r of the royal ſociety. In medicinal preſcriptions, 
A. fignifies ſecundum artem, i. e. according to the rules 
ot art. Uſed as a numeral, 8 anciently denoted ſeven. 

SABZAANS, in church hiſtory, a ſet of idolaters, 
much more ancient than the Jewiſh law. The Sabæans 
began with worſhipping the heavenly bodies, which they 
magined were animated with inferior deities. In the 
conſecration of their images, they uſed many incantations 
x draw down into them from the ſtars, tliole intelligences 
or which they erected them, whoſe power and influence, 
; e held, afterwards dwelt in them. This religion, it 
s ſaid, firſt began among the Chaldzans, with their 

nowledge in aſtronomy ; and from this it was, that 
raham ſeparated himſelf, when he came out of Chal- 
N From the Chaldzans it ſpread all oyer the Eaſt; | 
Jp We thence to the Grecians, who propagated it to 
th © nations of the known world. The remainder of 
is ſect ſtill ſubſiſts in the Eaſt, and pretend to deri 
u name from Sabius 
Vor. II. No. 64. 
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anc ve] mand. See SUNDAY. 
, a ſon of Seth; and among e 


but half a crop of graſs when the barley is off the ground. 


. 


books in which the doctrines of this ſect are contained, 
they have one which they call the Book of Seth, and 
which, they pretend, was written by that patriarch. 
SABB ATH, or the day of reſt, a ſolemn feſtival of 
the ſews, on the ſeventli day of the week, or Saturday, 
beginning from ſun- ſet on Friday, to ſun- ſet on Satur- 
day. The obſervation of the ſabbäth began with the 
world; for God, having employed fix days in its crea- 
tion, appointed the ſeyenth as a day of reſt, to be obſerved 
by man, in commemoration of that great event. As the ſe- 
venth day was a day of reſt to the people, ſo was the 
ſeventh year to the land; it being unlawful in this year 
to plow or ſow, arid whatever the earth produced, be- 
longed to the poor ; this was called the ſabbatical year. 
The modern, as well as the ancient Jews, are very ſu- 
perſtitious in the obſervance of the ſabbath ; they carry 
neither arms, nor gold, nor ſilver about them, and are 
ermitted neither tb touch theſe, nor a candle, nor ny 
thing belonging to the fire; on which account they light 
up lamps on Friday, which burn till the end of the ſabbath, 
There is at preſent a ſect of Baptiſts called ſabbatarians, - 
from their obſerving the ſeventh day of the week, as 4 
day ſet apart for the worſhip of God: they attempt to 
juſtify this practice by alledging that the Jewiſh ſabbath 
was never abrogated in the New Teſtament ; and that 
where God has given à command, it is our duty to ob- 
ſerve it till he has abrogated or altered it by a new com- 


the third 
Amun, 


SABELLIANS, a ſe& of Chriſtians of 


"<.- 
Pp 1 


- century, that embraced the opinions of Sabellius, af 8. 
philoſopher of Egypt, who openly taught that there is and the church aw 
| t SACRIFICE, a folemn a of religiqus worſhip, lich 


father of all things, deſcended into the virgin, became a 


denominated the Holy Ghoſt. This they explained by 


apoſtles. | 


ſame. | 


termed facculus medicinalis; as is a bag filled with me- 
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from the ſinuſes of the dura mater, and from the brain. 
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os ſacrum to the pelvis. 
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but one perſon in the Godhead, | 


DS AS 


SACRED, is alſo applied to things belonging w Guy 


The Sabellians maintained, that the Word and the conſiſts in the dedicating, devoting, or offering up ſome. 


Holy Spirit are only virtues, emanations, or functions 


thing, animate gr inanimate, on an altar by the hang, of 


of the Deity ; and held that he who is in heaven is the a prieſt to acknowledge a fependene on or to concilize 


child, and was born of her as a ſon; and that having| 


accompliſhed the myſtery of our falvation, he diffuſed 


Lad — 
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the favour of the Deity. 


E 


his practice in ſome ſenſe or 


ther 18 univerſal, for all religions have their ſacrificeg 
Some aſcribe the riſe of ſacrifices to the barbarity and 


himſelf on the apoſtles in tongues of fire, and was then ignorance of the heathen world, and, as to the Jews, the; 


reſembling God to the ſun, the illuminative virtue or 
quality of which was the Word, and its warming virtue 


borrowed this practice from the Egyptians in which G 
ſuffered them to continue, being contented with bach 
reforming it. vi 


e Holy Spirit. The Word, they taught, was darted, |. SACRILEGE, the crime of profaning ſacred things 


ike a divine ray, to accompliſh the work of redemption; 
and that being re-aſcended to heaven, the influences of 
the Father were communicated after a like manner to the 


ö 


or things devoted to God; or of alienating to laymen 
or common purpoſes, what was given to religious per- 
ſons, or pious uſes. | Es 


SACRI 


JA, or SACRISTAN, a church officer, other. 


SABLE, in heraldry, denotes the colour black, in coats | wiſe called a ſexton. 


of arms belonging to gentlemen ; but in thoſe of noble- 
men it is called diamond; and in thoſe of ſovereign 


SACRISTY, Sacri/tia, a place or apartment in 3 
church where the veſſels, and other utenſils and orna. 


rinces, ſaturn. It is expreſſed in engraving, by per-|ments of the church are preſerved, &c. It is now gene. 


pendicular and horizontal hatches croſſing one another. 
SABRE, a kind of ſword, or ſcimeter, with a very 
broad and heavy blade, thick at the back, and a little 


rally called, among us, a veſtry. 
SACRO-LumBaARis Muſculus, in anatomy, a muſcle 
arifing fleſhy from the ſuperior part of the os facrum, 


falcated or crooked towards the point. It is the ordinary] poſterior part of the ilium, and from all the ſpines and 


weapon worn by the Turks, who are ſaid to be very 
expert in the uſe of it. 


tranſverſe proceſſc. of the vertebræ of the loins. It gives 
a ſmall tendon to the poſterior part of each rib near it; 


SACK, in law, is ſaid to be an antient privilege, which root, where a ſmall bundle of fleſhy fibres ariſes and 


the lord of a manor claims of holding his court, in cauſes 
of treſpaſs among his tenants, and impoſing fines for the 


unites with each aſcending tendon to the third, fourth, 
fifth, and ſixth vertebræ of the neck. 
This, with the ſerratus poſticus inferior and triangu- 


SACCHARUM SATURNI, SUGAR of LEA. laris, help to contract the ribs in exſpiration. But they 


Some have ventured to give ſugar of lead internally, in 
doſes of a few grains, as a ſtyptick, in hemorrhages, 
profuſe colliquative ſweats, ſeminal fluxes, the fluor albus, 
&c. and, indeed, it muſt be allowed, that it very power- 
fully reſtrains the diſcharge; but then it occaſions other 
ſymptoms, often dangerous, and fometimes fatal, as violent 
cholick pains, obſtinate conſtipations, cramps, tremours, 
&c. ſo that its internal uſe ſeems by no means innocent. 

SACCULUS, in anatomy, a diminutive of faccus, 
ſignifies a little bag: as, 1. The ſacculus lachrymalis, 
which is a little bag, into which the puncta lachrymalia 


are all of ſmall force, and ſeem only to accelerate the 
motion of the ribs, which fall down chiefly by their own 
gravity, and the elaſticity of the ligaments by which they 
are tied to the vertebræ. 

SACRUM Os, in anatomy, a bone ſituated in the 
poſterior or lower part of the trunk, at the baſis by which 
the whole ſpine is ſupported, and from hence it has been 
by ſome termed os baſilaxe. | 
SADDLE, is a ſeat upon a horſe's back, contrived 
for the conveniency of the rider. 

SADDLES, amongſt ſeamen, a ſort of wooden crutches 


of the eye open. 2. The ſacculus cords, or pericardium, [nailed on the upper ſide of the main and fore-yard-arms, 


3. The facculus chyliferus, the beginning of the thoracick 
duct, more uſually called receptaculum chyli. 4. Sacculi 
adipofi, or the adipoſe cells, &c. 


whereon to fix the ſtudding-ſail booms, which ſlide out 
upon them when the ſtudding- ſails are to be ſet. 
 SADDUCEES, in Jewiſh antiquity, a famous fe& 


A topical application, incloſed in a linen bag, is alſoſamong the ancient Jews, ſo called from their founder 


Sadock Antigonus of Socho, preſident of the Sanhedrim 


dicinal fimples, and ſuſpended in a liquor, in order to] at Jeruſalem, and teacher of the law in the principal 
make a diet-drink, , ; divinity-ſchool of that city. Having often, in his lec- 
SACCUS JuGuLARIsõ, the jugular- ſack, in anatomy, |tures, aſſerted to bis ſcholars, that they ought not to ſerve 


a receptacle formed at the termination of the internal 
jugular vein; the uſe of which is to bring back the blood 


SACERDOTAL, ſomething belonging to prieſts. 
SACK of Wool, a quantity of 1095 to 400 weight. 
SACKS of Earth, in fortification, are canvas bags 


God in a ſervile manner, with reſpe to reward, but only 
out of filial love and fear; two of his ſcholars, Sadock 
and Baithus, inferred from thence, that there were no 
rewards or puniſhments after this life; and, therefore, 
ſeparating from the ſchool of their maſter, they taught 
that there was no reſurre&ion, nor future ſtate. Many 


filled with earth. They are uſed in making retrench- embracing this opinion, gave riſe to the ſect of the Sad- 


ments in haſte, to place on parapets, or the head of the 
breaches, or to repair them when beaten down, 


ducees, who were a kind of Epicureans, but differing 
from them in this, that though they denied a future 


SACKBUT, a muſical inſtrument of the wind kind, |ſtate, yet they allowed the world was created by the power 


being a ſort of trumpet, though different from the com- 
mon trumpet, both in form and ſize: it is fit to play a 
baſs, and is contrived to be drawn out, or ſhortened, ac- 
co: ding to the tone required, whether grave or acute, The 
Italians call it trombone, and the Latins tuba ductilis. 


of God, and governed by his providence; whereas tie 
followers of Epicurus denied both. IHE 

The Sadducees denied all manner of predeſtination 
whatever, and not only rejected all unwritten traditions, 
but alſo all the books of the Old Teſtament, excepting 


SACER ARTERIZ, in anatomy, a branch of the] the Pentateuch. 4 


aorta deſcendens, which paſſes through the middle of the 


a ſign of a thing ſacred and holy; and is defined to be an 
outward and viſible fign of a ſpiritual grace. Thus there 
are two objects in a ſacrament, the one the object of the 
ſenſes, and the other the obje& of faith : Proteſtants 
admit only of two ſacraments, baptiſm, and the euchariſt, 
or Lord's ſupper : but the Roman catholicks own ſeven, 
viz. baptiſm, confirmation, the euchariſt, penance, ex- 
treme unction, ordination, and marriage. 7 

SACRED, ſomething holy, or that is ſolemnly of- 


fered, and conſecrated to God with ceremonies, bene - ai 


dictions, unctions, &c. 


a gum, but it is truly a gum refi 
_ Perſia and 9 1 he plant which p72” 
duces it has never been deſcribed, but is ſupp 
as Dioſcorides ſays, of the ferula kind, from ** 
id fragments of the ſtalks ſometimes met wich in e 


SAFE-Conpucr, a ſecurity given by the king undet 
the great ſeal to a foreigner, for his ſafe coming into ane 
SACRAMENT, Sacramentum, ſignifies, in general, |pafſing out of the kingdom. 

 SarFg-GUuARD, a protection formerly 
ſtranger, who feared violence. from ſome 0 
ubjeRs, for ſeeking his right by courſe of law. 


granted to 2 
f the kings 


AFFRON Crocus, in botany, &c. See CRoOcUs: 


SAGAPEN „a vegetable juice, generally calls 
| NUM, a, veg 304 . 


oſed to be, 
the ſeeds 


a Ka OL ut, i 7 | Sagape num 
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gapenum is a very great attenuant, aperient, and 
3 . . is „ diſorders of the breaſt that owe 
their origin to a tough phlegm. It has alſo been found 
to diſcuſs tumours in the nervous parts, in a remark- 
able manner, and to give relief in habitual head-achs, 
where almoſt all things elſe have failed. Its doſe is from 
iogtains to two ſcruples, but it is now ſeldom given alone. 

SAGATHEE, in commerce, a ſlight woollen ſtuff; 

being a kind of ſerge, or ratteen; ſometimes mixed with 
a little filk. It is chieffy manufactured at Amiens, though 
we have our ſhare in England. 1 

SAGE, Salvia, a medicinal herb, of which there are 
many ſpecies, but only two of them are uſed in our ſhops. 
Theſe are there diſtinguiſhed by the names of ſalvia hor- 
tenſis major, and ſalvia hortenſis minor. In Engliſh we 
diſtinguiſh them by thoſe of common ſage, or red ſage, 
and ſage of virtue. | 

The common red ſage has always been eſteemed as a 

cephalick and ſudorifick. An infuſion of it, made in the 
manner of tea, has been long famous, as the common 
drink of people in fevers. It is attenuant and diuretick ; 
itpromotes the menſes, and is good in vertigoes, tremours, 
palſies, and in catarrhs. I be virtues and uſes of the ſage 
of virtue are the ſame with the other. Its name indeed 
has made many prefer it to the common ſage for the 
making tea for people in fevers; but the more agreeable 
flavour of the common kind, and the pleaſant colour of 
the infuſion, -when a little lemon juice is added, have 
again of late reſtored it into general uſe. ; 

SAGITTA, the arrow or dart, in aſtronomy, a con- 
ſtellation of the northern hemiſphere near the Eagle. 
The ſtars in this conſtellation in I ycho's and Ptolemy's 
catalogues are 5, and in Mr. Flamſtead's 23. 3 

SAGITTA, in botany, implies the top of any ſmall 
twig, cyon, or graft of a tree. | 

SAG IT TA, in trigonometry, the ſamę with the verſed 
ſine of an arch. | | 

SAGITTAL SUTURE, in anatomy, the ſecond of 
the genuine ſutures of the cranium or ſkull. _ 

SAGIT TARTUS, the archer, in aſtronomy, the ninth 
ſign of the zodiack, (plate IV. fig. 9.) marked thus, 4, in 
books. The ſtars in this conſtellation in Ptolemy's cata- 
logue are 31, in Tycho's 16, and in Mr. Flamſtead's 52. 

SAGO, a fimple brought from the E, Indies, of con- 
fiderable uſe in diet as a reſtorative. Sago 1s a ſort of 
bread produced in the following manner, from a tree 
called landan, growing in the Molucco's, When a tree 
is felled, they cleave it in two, in the middle, and dig out 
the pith, which is eatable when it comes freſh out of the 
tree, They pound it in a mortar, till it 1s reduced into 


a kind of powder ſomewhat like meal, Then they put] 


it in a ſearce made of the bark of the ſame tree, placing it 
over a ciſtern made of its leaves, and pour water on it, 
which ſeparates the pure part of the powder from the 
woody fibres wherewith the pith abounds. The flour 


thus filtrated they call ſagu, which they make into paſte, | 
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powers become equal, when the impulſion of the wind 
on the ſails has loſt ſo much of its force as not to act, 
but in proportion to the force with which the reſiſtance 
of the water acts on the bow, in the oppoſite ſenſe, the 
ſhip will then go no faſter, and will fail with a conſtant 
uniform motion. The great weight of the ſhip may be 
the cauſe of the ſhip's being ſo. long in coming to her 
greateſt velocity ; but this weight makes nothing to the 
degree of velocity ; and when the ſhip has once come ta 
it, ſhe afterwards goes on by her own intrinſick motion, 
and ſhe can neither gain nor loſe any new degree of ve- 
locity. She moves as by her own proper force in vacuo, 
without being afterwards ſubject either to the effort of the 
wind on the fails, or the reſiſtance: of water on the bow. 
If at any time the impulſion of the water on the bow 
ſhould deſtroy any part of the velocity, the impulſion of 
the wind on the fails will repair it, ſo the motion will 
continue the ſame ; but it muſt be obſerved, this will 
only be when theſe two powers act in a direction quite 
contrary to one another : otherwiſe they will not mu- 
tually deſtroy one another. The whole theory of work- 
ing ſhips depends upon this oppoſition and perfect equa- 
lity which ſhould ſubſiſt between the impulſion of the 
water and the impulſion of the wind. | 

SAILING, in a general ſenſe, implies the art or a 
of navigating ; or of determining the various motions of 
a ſhip, and her true place at any time. | 

Plane, or Plain SAILING, is that performed by means 
of the plane chart. 


ſeveral caſes of plane failing, it may be neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve, that the diſtance failed, difference of latitude, and 
the, departure, or difference of longitude, conſtantly form 
a right-angled triangle, and the courſe ſteered, and the 


| complement of the courſe, are the two oblique angles of 


the ſame triangle. For ſuppoſe a ſhip at L (plate LXXI. 
fg. 7.) ſails on a direct courſe till ſhe arrives at M; then 
will LM repreſent the diſtance failed, LN, the gif- 
ference of latitude, N M the departure, or difference of 
longitude, and the angle N LM, the courſe ſteered, 
conſtituting the right-angled triangle LMN, right- 
angled at N. Whence it follows, that if any two of 
theſe are given, we can by trigonometry find the reſt, 
Caſe. I. One latitude, courſe, and diſtance ſailed 
being given, to find the other latitude, and departure 
from the meridian. 
Example. Suppoſe a ſhip, in the latitude of 4d. xom. 
north, ſails 8. 8. W. 194 2 10 required the latitude ſhe 
is in, and how far ſhe hath departed from her former 
meridian? | | 
1. For the difference of latitude, the proportion will be, 
As radius 
To the diſtance — 
So is the co- ſine of the courſe 67d. 36m. 9.9656 153 


To the difference of latitude —— = 179 = 2.2 534170 


and bake it in earthen furnaces. ' 2. For the departure, or fide, _ 


 dAICK, or SAIQUE, a Turkiſh veſſel, very common 
in the Levant for carrying of merchandize. > 

SAIL, in navigation, an aſſemblage of ſeveral breadths 
of canvas, ſewed together by the lifts, and edged round 
with a cord, called a belt rope. The motion of failing 
communicated to the ſhip is thus elegantly deſcribed by 
the ingenious, M. Bouguer. | 

When a ſhip ſails out of a harbour, ſhe acquires her 
motion by infinitely ſlow degrees, much after the ſame 
manner as heavy bodies, in their fall, arrive not at a 
certain velocity, but by an infinite repetition of the action 
of their weight. : 3 

The firſt impulſions of the wind greatly affett the ve- 
city, becauſe the refiſtance of the water might deſtroy 
tem; for the velocity being at firſt ſmall, the reſiſtance 
n the water, which depends thereon, will be very weak; 
it the faſter the ſhip goes, the leſs will be the force of 
de wind on the fails; whereas it is quite otherwiſe with 
reſpect to the impulſion of the water on the bow, becauſe! 
" augments in proportion to the velocity with which the 
IP fails. So the new degrees which the effort of the 
ms adds to the motion of the ſhip, are continually de- 
eafing; whilſt, on the contrary, thoſe which diminiſh 

* Icliſtance of the bow are continually encreaſing, The 
eloeity is accelerated in proportion as the quantity added 


As radius - —— 290d. oom. = 10.0000000 
To the diſtance failed — = 194 = 2.2878017 
So is the fine of the courſe 22d. zom. = 9.6006997 


To the departure required = 77 = 1.8885014 
Cafe II. Both latitudes and courſe being given, to find 


the diſtance and departure. 


ſouth, fails N. E. by N. till her diſtance of latitude be 
2d. 20M. ; required the diſtance failed, and departure 
from the meridian ? 

1. To find the diſtance failed, it will be, 
As the comp. of the courſe = 56d. 15m. = 9,9198464, 
To the difference of latitude = 140 —— = 2.1461280 
So 1s radius = god, —— =,10.0000000 


To the diſtance required = 168,4=2.2262816 
2. For the departure, the proportion will be, 
As radius —— 290 —— = 10.0000000 


To the departure required — 
Caſe III. Both latitudes and diſtance failed being 


* Seater than that ſubtrated; but, when theſe Shae! 


givon, to find the courſe and departure. 


Before we proceed to ſhew the method of ſolving the 


god. oom. = 10.0000000 
| 90 
=194 2. 2878017 


Example. Suppoſe a ſhip, in the latitude of 3d. 1om. 


* 
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To the diſtance = 168,4 : = 2.22628160 

So is the ſine of the courſe, —— = 33d. - | : 
ha 7447390 
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So is the diff. of latitude 70 — 


As radius — 


of latitude? 
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ſouth, ſails between the north and eaſt 96 miles, till her 
difference of latitude be 1d. 10m. required the courſe and 
OO, of OO V» N | 
1. To find the courſe, it will be. 

As the diſtance ſailed 2 — =96 —_ 1.98227 12 
To radius — Sqqd. oom. 10.0000000 
1. 8450980 


To the S. of the comp. eourſe g 46d. 409m. 9.862868 
Which being taken from god. gives 43d. 11m. the 
courſe ſteered, and, becauſe 5 4 courſe was between the 
north and eaſt, it is north 43d. 11m, eaſterly, or nearly 
N. E., by N. 3 quarters eaſterly. ds 
2. For the departure, the proportion will be, __ 
. god. oom. =10.0000000 
To the diſtance 290 — = 1.8 
9.8352688 
To the departure W X — S665, — 221.8175400 
Caſe IV. Both latitudes and departure being given, to 
find the courſe and diſtance ? _ oy 
Example. Suppoſe a ſhip, in the latitude 2d. oom. 
ſouth, ſails between the ſouth and eaſt, till her difference 
of latitude be 2d. 10m. and her departure 96 miles eaſt ; 
required her direct courſe and diſtance * 2, 
1. To find the courſe, it will be, 


So is the ſine of the courſe, 43d. 11m. = 


As the difference of latitude — 130 = =2.1139434 | 


=q9o0d. oom. = 10.0000000 


To radius 
=90=1.9822712 


SO 1s the departure — 


To the T. of the courſe required 36d. 27m. 9D. 8683278 
Which, becauſe ſhe ſailed between the ſouth and eaſt, 
is ſouth 36d. 27m. caſterly, or almoſt S. E. by S. one 
quarter eaſterly. „ | 
2. To find the diſtance ſailed, it will be, | 
As the fine of the courſe == 36d. 27m. =9.7738749 
Is to the departure 296 — =1.9822712 
So is radius — =q90d. oom. == 10.0000000 


To the diſtance failed 


Caſe V. One latitude, diſtance, and departure being 
given, to find the other latitude and courſe fteered. 
Example. A hip at ſea, in the latitude of 1d: oom. 


north, ſails between the north and weft 120 miles, hav- 


ing departed to the weſtward of her former meridian 
6 miles; required her dire& courſe, and the difference 


1. To find the courſe, the proportion will be, 


As the diſtance failed — =120 — =22.0991812 
To radius —— =90d. com. — =16.0000000 
So is the departure — 9 — =1.9822712 


To the ſine of the courſe — 53d. 27m. =9.9030900 
That is, north 53d. 7. weſterly, or almoſt N. W. 
3 quarters weſterly. „ . 

2. For the difference of latitude, it will be, . 
As radius —: od. oom. = 10.0000000 
To the diſtance failed — 2120 2. 0791812. 
So is the co-fine of the courſe — 53d. 07m. 29. 7782870 


To the difference of latitude=72 — — =1.8 574682 


Caſe VI. One latitude, courſe, and departure being 
given, to find the other latitude and diſtance ſailed. 
Example. Suppoſe a ſhip, in the latitude of 3d. 1om. 
ſonth, fails N. W. by N. till her departure be go miles, 
required her direct diſtance, and the latitude ſhe is in? 
1. To find the diſtance ſailed, it will be, | 
As the fine of the courſe — = 33d. 45m. =9.7447 390 
To the departure —— =90—=1.9542425 
So is radius god. oom. 10.0000000 
To the diſtance _— 2162 2. 2095035 
And in the ſame manner may the latitude be eaſily found. 


Mercator s SAILING, the method of performing the 
ſeveral caſes of ſailing according to Mercator's projection; 
or that of delineating the earth's ſuperficies in plano, in 
ſach a manner, as that the meridians be ſtraight lines, 

arallel to, and equidiſtant from each other. The pa- 
rallels of latitude are alſo ſtraight lines, and parallel to 


„ 


2 Example. Admit a ſkip, in che latitude of id. oom. j It the ſuperficies of tlie terreſtrial globe be ſuppdſed 0 


2161, 582.2083963 | 
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be taken off, and extended on a plane, fo as to make tlie 
meridians parallel to each other, and the degrees of longi. 


tude every where equal, it is eafy to conceive that it muſ 


be productive of moſt notorious errors; for an iſland in 
latitude 60d. where the radius of the parallel is only equal 
to one half of the radius of the equator, will have its 
length from eaſt to weſt diſtorted in a double ratio to what 
in compariſon of its breadth from north to ſouth, will be 
repreſented in a double proportion to what it really is 
whence it follows, that in whatever proportion the "I 
grees of any parallel are increaſed or diminiſhed, by 7 
projection in plano, the degrees of longitude ought to be 


[increaſed or diminiſhed in the ſame ratio; for otherwiſe 


the true bearings and diſtances of places will be loſt, 38 
in the caſe of the plain-chart, where the degrees of ai. 
tude and longitude are all equal. | 

Though this projection is generally called Mercator's 
projection, yet our countryman, Mr. Wright, had long 
before invented it, demonſtrated its uſe, and ſhewn a ready 
way of conſtructing it, by enlarging the meridian line by 
a continued addition of ſecants; but neither of theſe gen- 
tlemen 1s thought the original author of it as being hinted 
by Ptolemy near 2000 years ago. | 

Having thus ſhewn the nature of this projection, we 
now ſhall proceed to ſhew the method of folving the 
ſeveral caſes of Mercator's failing. 

Caſe J. The latitudes and longitudes of two places bes 
ing given, to find the courſe and diſtance between them. 
Example. Required the dire& courſe and diſtance be- 
tween the Lizard in the latitude of 50d. oom. north, 
longitude 5d. 14m. weſt, and a port in the latitude of 
324. 20m. north, and Jongitude 17d. 30m. weſt ? 
Geometrically. 1. Draw the merid. & Ad (plate LXXI. 
g. 6.) and from 5, the Lizard, ſet off the meridional 
difference of latitude to 4; through 4 draw. the parallel 


and draw the line þ c; then will c repreſent the given port. 


and draw & parallel to dc. Then will the angle c d be 
the direct courſe, b/ the diftance, and 4 / the departure, 
which may be meaſured, the courſe by the line of chords, 
and the diſtance 6 / by the ſcale of equal parts. 
As all the caſes of Mercator's failing are projected after 
the ſame manner, we ſhall, for the ſake of brevity, omit 
it in the following caſes : | 
Arithmetically. As 5 d, the f 6 | 
difference of latitude — 1422, 5 31530523 
Is to radius — od. 00M. — — 10.0000000 
So is dc, the difference of longitude — 7 36—2.8671728 


To the tangent of the angle c 3 d, the? 
direct e e 22m. 5 — 91141995 
Which is ſouth 27d. 22m. weſterly, or nearly ſouth 
ſouth weſt a quarter weſterly, becauſe the port lies to the 
weſtward of the Lizard. 15 
Then, to find 4 the diſtance, it will be, 
As radius — od. oom. -10.0000000 
To 44, the proper diff. of latitude z060 Z3-9253059 
So is the ſec. of the ang. „„ 10.051 f4b5 


27d, 22m. — —— 


To h1, the direct diſtance — 1193, — 3.0768 524 

Caſe II. One latitude, courſe, and diſtance ſailed 
being given, to find the other latitude and difference 
longitude. 

Fxammpte: A ſhip inthe latitude of 40d. 00M. north, 
longitude 20d. weſt, fails ſouth 51d. 10m, weſterly, 1020 
miles; required the latitude ſhe is in, and her difference 
of longitude? | 

I. As radius 8 od. 00M, — 100000000 
To the diſtance ſailed —— 1020 — 3.086002 
So is the co-fine of the courſe — 51d. 10m. —9.797 307" 


———_—_———_— — 


To the proper difference of latitude 640 — 2.80597 
Hence the ſhip will be in the latitude of 29d. 20m, 
north ; whence the meridional difference will be= 790-3: 
Then it will be, { - 

As radius 9 

To the meridional diff. of latitude 780, 3 
So is the tangent of the courſe 51d. 1om. 10 


1 | _ 00000000 
od. oom 4.992230 


one another, but tlie diſtance between them increaſes 


from the equinoctial towards either pole, in the ratio of 


. 


the ſecant of the latitude to the radius. 
8 3 


1 \ 


it was on the globe; that is, its length from eaſt to wep- 


ca, ſetting off on it the difference of longitude from d toc 


2. Make b % equal to the proper difference of latitude; 


of 


0942155 


To che difference of longitude Ne 2-980477; 


$A1 


the diſtance failed, and difference of longitude. ' 
Example. A ſhip, in the latitude 40d. oom. north, 


Eaſe Hit: Both latitudes And courſe being given to find] S0 is radius 


fails ſouth. 51d: 10m. weſterly, till ſhe be found by ob- 


ſervation to be in the latitude of 299. 20m. north ; 
required the direct diſtance. failed and difference of 
longitude ? 1 e 

As radius , — 90d. oom. — 10.0000000 
To ths proper difference of. latitude 640 — 2.8059073 
So is the ſecant of the courſe — 51d, 20m. — 10. 2026929 


To the direct diſtance  ——— 1020 — 30.086002 
Then, having found the meridional difference of latitude 
As radius = | _ god. oom. — 10.0000000| 
To the mieridional diff. of latitude 780. 3 2:8922616 
& is the tangent of the courſe 51d. 10m. 10.0942155 


: 


— — 


To the difference of longitude — 970 — 2.986471 


Caſe IV. Both latitudes and diſtance failed being given, 
to find the courſe ſteered and difference of longitude. 
Example. A ſhip, in the latitude of 40d. com. north, 
fails between the ſouth and weſt 1020 miles, and is then 
found by obſervation to be in the latitude of 29d. 20m. 
north, required the courſe ſteered, and difference of 
longitude ! 2 8 
As the diſtance failed 1620 — 3.0086002 
Is to radius — — god. oom. — 10.0000000 
So is the proper difference of latitude 640 2.805907 3 


- 4 


To the co- ſine of the courſe — 51d. tom. — 9.797 3071 
Whence the meridional difference of latitude will be 
2780, 3, and the difference of longitude found by the 
following proportion: | 

As radius — — god. oom. — 10.0000000 
To the merid. diff. of latitude — 780, 3 — 2.8922616 
So is the tangent of the courſe 51d. tom. 10.0942155 


To the difference of longitude — 970 — 2.9864771 


Caſe V. One latitude, courſe, and difference of lon- 
gitude being given, to find the other latitude and diſtance 
lailed. | . 

Example. Suppoſe a ſhip, in the latitude of 40d. oom. 
north, ſails ſouth 51d. 10m. weſterly, until her differ- 
ence of longitude be 970 miles; required the diſtance 
ſailed, and what latitude ſhe is in? 

As the tangent of the courſe— 51d. tom. 10.0942155 


To the difference of longitude — 970 — 2.9864771 
So is radius god. oom. I0.0000000 
To the meridional difference of lat. 780, 3 2.89226106 


And, becauſe the ſhip is failing towards the equator, 
therefore, 5 
From the meridional parts of the lat. ſailed 3 
from 40d. oom. 7 
Take the meridional difference of latitude 780.3 


Remain the meridional parts of the latitude 

arrived in 29d. 20m. — 1842.4 
Whence the proper difference of latitude will be 640. 
Then, to find the diſtance failed, it will be, 
As radius god. com. 10.0000000 
To the proper difference of latitude 640 2.8059073 
So is the ſecant of the courſe 51d. 10m. 10. 2026989 


To the diſtance ſailed 1020 3.086062 
And becauſe the ſhip is ſailing towards the equator, and, 
conſequently, decreaſing the latitude ; CM cfore, 
TTL 3 
From the latitude failed from — 40: oo north. 
ake the difference of latitude — 640 10: 40 


1 


*$ $5 


Remains the latitude ſhe isin —— 29 : 20 north. 


Caſe VI. One latitude, courſe, and departure being 
b!ven, to find the other latitude, diſtance, and difference 
of longitude, PO | 

Example. Suppoſe a ſhip in the latitude 40d. oom, 
north, longitude 20d. oom. weſt, ſails ſouth 51d. rom. 
weſterly, till ſhe have departed from her former meridian 
79% miles: required the diſtance failed, difference of 
""itude, and what latitude ſhe is in?? 
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— god. oom. 16.0600000 

To the diſtance — 1020 3. 0086260 
2. As the tangent of the courſe 51d. 10m. 10.0942 15g 
To the departure 794,0 2.9001486 
So is radius — god. oom. 10.0000000 
To the proper difference of lat. — 640 — 2.805039: 


And, as the ſhip is conſtantly decreaſing her latitnde, 
therefore the difference of latitude, being taken from 
the latitude failed from, will give 29d. a20m. north, 
the latitude the ſhip is in : whence the meridional 
difference of latitude will be — 780, 3 

Then, to find the difference of longitude, it will be, 

As radius od. oom. 


To the meridional diff. of lat. X 780,3 2.8922616 
So is the tangent of the courſe= 5149, rom. — 10.0942155 


2.986477 1 
Caſe VII. The departure and both latitudes * 


To the diff. of long. — 970 — 


given, to find the courſe, diſtance, and difference o 
e - 


xample. Suppoſe a ſhip in the latitude of 40d. oom. 


north, 20d. oom. weſt longitude, fails between the ſouth 


and weſt till ſhe be found by obſervation to be in the 
latitude of 29d. 20m. north, and to have departed from 
her former meridian 794,0 miles; the courſe ſteered, 
diſtance failed, and differetice of longitude, are required ? 

I. As the proper difference of lat. 640 — 2. 80 590) 3 


To radius god. oom. — 10.0000000 
So is the departure — 7946 — 2. 9001486 


To the tangent of the courſe— 514d. rom. — 10.094241 
2. As the fine of the courſe 5rd. 1om. —9.891522 
To the departure 794.6 — 2.9001486 
So 1s radius god. oom. — 10.0000000 


To the diſtance ——— 1020 — 9.0086260 
Then, having found the meridional difference of latitude, 
the difference of longitude will be found by the fol- 
lowing proportion : 1 8 
As radius god. oom. — 10.0000000 
To the merid. diff. of latitude — 980.3 — 2.892266 


— a 


To the difference of longitude — 970 — 2.986477 
Or it may be found by the log. tangents, thus, 

As the tang. of the log. rumb. 51d. 30m. 19. 10.1015093 

To the log. of the remainder — 985,825 — 2.9937899 

So1s the tang. of the courſe — 51d. tom, — 10.0942155 


Caſe VIII. One latitude, diſtance failed, and departure 
being given, to find the other latitude, courſe, and dif- 
ference of longitude. | 

Example. A ſhip in the latitude of 40d. oom. north, 
longitude 20d. oom. weſt, | fails between the ſouth and 
welt 1020 miles, and is found to have departed from her 
former meridian 794, 6 miles, required the courſe ſteered, 
difference of longitude, and what latitude ſhe is in? 

1. As the diſtance 1020 —— 3.0086002 
To radius — god. oom. —— 10.0000000 
So is the departure — 794.6 ——— 2.9001486 


To the fine of the courſe. 51d. tom. — 9.891 5484 
I10.0000000 


god. oom 
1020 — 


2. As radius 
To the diſtance 


3. 086003 


So is the co- ſine of the courſe — 51d. 10m. 9. 79730 f 


To the proper difference of lat. — 640 — 2. 8059073 

Hence it appears, that the ſhip's true courſe is ſouth 
51d. rom. weſterly, or nearly ſouth-weſt half weſterly, 
and that ſhe is in the latitude of 29d. 20m. north; 
whence the meridional difference of latitude is 780, 3 ; 
and to find the difference of longitude, it will be, 


As radius god. OOM, — 10.0000000 


To the merid. difference of latitude — 780, 3 2.8922616 


So is the tang. of the courſe — 51d. 10m, — 10. 0942155 
To the difference of longitude — 15 — 2.986477 
[| 


Middle Latitude SAILING, a me 
which nearly agrees with Mercator. 


. As the ſine of the courſe 51d. 10m. 9.8915226 
To the de arture — 94,0 . 
or. II. No. 64. „ 


Current SAILING, See CVBBBNT. 


4 F ; | 50 | Paraliu 


I0,0000000 


So is the tangent of the courſe 51d. 1om.— 10. 0942158 


To the difference of longitude — 950 — 2,9864961 


od of performing 
he middle latitude, 
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four, or five inches in length. 


more in length. 


never ſucceeds well in any land where there is not an 


and be killed by the air; and whether the farmer plants 


newt, and the ſalamandra terreſtris, Sas | 
The ſalamandra aquatica is the two-edged-tail-lizard, in a ſound ſtate, even when afleep- 
| | | I . a 5 0 
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Parallel Sa LIN G, the method of finding the diſtance 
run, when a ſhip fails under a parallel, or on a direct 


BAL 


with four toes on the anterior, and five on the hinder fect 
It grows to about four inches in length, and to the thick. 


eaſt or weſt courſe, Under the article DEGREE, weſneſs of a man's 1. ue the back is of a deep ſhining 


have ſhewn the method of finding the length of a degree| 
of - longitude in any latitude, and given a table for that 
purpoſe; by the belp of which, all the propoſitions re- 
lating to parallel ſailing may be eafily ſolved. 

SAINT, in the Romiſh church, a holy perſon de- 
ceaſed, and ſince his deceaſe canonized by the Pope, after 


brown; the belly of a bright and gloſſy yellow, 

The ſalamandra a or land ſalamander, is a 
ſpecies of lizard, the tail of which is ſhort, and its colour 
of a fine black, marked with red ſpots of a bright ang 
ſhining gloſſy appearance. EE. 

SALAMANDER's-BL00D, among chymiſts, denotes 


ſeveral informations and ceremonies. the redneſs remaining in the receiver after diſtilling the 
SAINTFOIN, or SA1nF01N, the name given by theþſpirits of nitre. 


French, and continued by us to a ſpecies of plant fre- 


quently uſed for the food of cattle, either freſh or dricd ; 
it is called holy hay, or wholeſome hay, from its excel- 
lent nutritive quality. The ſtalks of the plant are com- 
monly about two feet long, but they grow ſometimes to 
five or fix feet, and it has tufts of red flowers of three, 


This plant will make forty times greater increaſe in 
poor ground than the common turf ; and this is owing 
to its having a long perpendicular root, of that kind 
called tap-roots, which finks to a great depth to attract 
its nouriſhment. The length of this root 1s ſcarce to 
be credited by any but thoſe who have ſeen it; it is fre- 
quently drawn out of the ground to the length of twelve 
or fourteen feet, but it is ſaid to be often thirty feet or 


The farmers have a general opinion, that this plant 


under ſtratum of ſtone, or chalk, or fome other hard 
matter, to ſtop its running; but that otherwiſe it ſpends 
itſelf in root, and comes to nothing above ground. This 
is an error too groſs to need much refutation. It is cer- 
tain, that the roots being to plants what the ſtomach and 
guts are to animals, the more and larger roots any plant 
has, the more nouriſhment it receives, and the better 
it thrives. 

Saintfoin always ſucceed, where its roots run deep, and 
the beſt crops of all are produced upon lands where there 
is no hard under-ſoil to obſtruct their paſſage. An un- 
der ſoil of clay may kill the plants, by retaining the 
water, and chilling and rotting their roots. TY 

The long root of ſaintfoin has, near the ſurface, many 
horizontal roots iſſuing from it, which extend themſelves 
every way : there are of the ſame kind all the way down, 
as the roots go, but they grow ſhorter and ſhorter all the 
way. Any dry land may be made to produce this valu- 
able and uſeful plant, though it be ever fo poor, but the 
richeſt and beſt land will- produce the belt crops of it. 
The beſt way of ſowing it is by drilling, but the earth 
muſt be very well prepared, and the feed well ordered, or 
elſe very little of it will grow. The heads of theſe feeds 
are ſo large, and their necks ſo weak, that, if they be 
much more than half an inch deep, they are not able to 
riſe through the incumbent mould; and if they are not 
covered, they will be malted, as the farmers exprels it ; 
that is, it will ſend out its root while it lies above-ground, 


bad ſeed that will not grow, or good ſeed that is buried 
or malted, the event will be the ſame. The ground will 
be underſtocked with plants. A buſhel of ſeed to an acre 
of land is full twenty ſeeds to each ſquare foot of land; 
but, as there is ſome difference in the largeneſs of the 
ſeeds, there is no abſolute certainty as ta this calculation. 
The worſt ſeaſons for planting it are the beginning of 
winter, and the drought of ſummer ; the heſt 1s the be- 
ginning of the ſpring ; and it is always ſtrongeſt when 
planted alone, and is not ſown together with corn, as is 
the practice of ſome farmers. If barley, oats, or any 
other corn, ſown with the ſaintfoin, happen to be lodged 
afterwards, it kills the young ſaintfoin. If it be planted 
with any other corn, it is beſt done with drilling in the 
horſe-hoeing way; in this caſe it is not much liable to 
be killed by the lodging of the corn, as the drilled corn 
ſeldom falls at all, and, when it does, never falls ſo low 
as the ſown corn. | | | 
SAKER, a ſmall ſort of cannon, of which there are 
three ſpecies, extraordinary, ordinary, and middle ſized. 
SALAMANDER, eo feb py in zoology, a name 


given by authors to ſeveral ſpecies of the lizard kind; but 
the principal are two, the ſalamandra aquatica, the water- 


SALARY, Salarium, a recompence made to a perſon 
for his pains or induſtry about another perſon's buſineſ;, 
as in the caſe of officers, &c. he 5 

SALE, in general, ſignifies the transferring the pro- 
perty of goods from one to another, upon ſome valuable 
conſideration, as when in a bargain one agrees to give 
another a certain ſum of money for ſuch goods, and 
thereupon gives the ſeller earneſt, which he accepts; this 
is a perfect ſale, and ſhall bind the buyer and ſeller, 

SALEP, in the materia medica, the root of a ſpecies 
of orchis. Eh 

Salep ſhould be choſen clean, firm and hard; it is 
very little liable either to decay or ſophiſtication. The 
people of the E. Indies look upon falep to be one of the 
greateſt reſtoratives and provocatives to venery in the 
whole vegetable world. The ſalep differs very little from 
the common orchis in virtue. Its appearance is owing 
to the manner of preparing it, and conſequently this may 
be done from the roots of orchis of our own growth. 
To prepare theſe in imitation of ſalep, Mr. Geoffroy 
choſe the largeſt, faireſt, and plumpeſt roots he could 
find: theſe he nicely tkinned ; then throwing them into 
cold water he ſuffered them to macerate there for ſome 
time; after this he lightly boiled them, and then taking 
them out of the water and draining them, he had them 
ftrung upon threads to be dried in a warm dry air; when 
the roots were thoroughly dried they were very tranſpa- 
rent, and reſembled pieces of tragacanth, and continued 
dry and hard. The roots thus prepared may be reduced 
to powder, which will diſſolve away in boiling water, 


and a ſcruple of it will make a baſon full of jelly, in the 


manner of the Turkiſh ſalep. This jelly is an admirable 
medicine in all cafes in which ſalep is preſcribed; and 
the powder may be given with great ſucceſs in aſſes- milk 
for diſeaſes of the breaſt. The ſalep which we receive 
fram Turky is always a tranſparent root, of a whitiſh or 
rediſh colour, according to its different age, and is 
chiefly recommended in conſumptions, bilious dyſen- 
teries and diſorders of the breaſt proceeding from an acri- 
mony of the juices. | | 
SALIANT, in fortification, denotes projecting. 
There are two kinds of angles, the one ſaliant, which 
are thoſe that preſent their points outwards ; the other 
re-entering, which have their points inwards. 
SALIENT, SarttianT;or SAILL ANT, in heraldry, 
is applied to a lion, or other beaſt, when its fore-legs 
are raiſed in a Jeaping poſture. | 
SALIVA, Spzttle, a thin pellucid humour, ſeparated 
from the arterial blood, by the glands about the mouth 
and fauces, and conveyed, by proper faliva ducts, into 
the mouth for ſeveral uſes. | 
It confiſts of a great deal of water or phlegm, and a 
volatile ſalt, and ſome add a ſulphureous ſpirit; and is 
void both of taſte and ſmell : its uſes are very great : 
moiſtens the throat, preſerves it from the injuries of the 
air, and facilitates ſpeech. Being mixed with aliment, it 
renders ſwallowing eaſy, and aſſiſts digeſtion by its 24%” 
ous, faline, and other parts. Some imagine it to do nde 
office of a menſtruum, by mixing the oily and 2 
parts of the food more intimately, diſſolving the ſ — 
parts, and procuring a fermentation in the ſtomach ! . 


Dr. Drake is of opinion, that were the ſaliva acrimom- 
P : atly offend the 


of it that | | 


many ſwallow, even upon an empty ſtomach. In 3 | 
perſons, ſays Boerhaave, it is fluid, acrid, and 2 3 
diſcharged ; and in thoſe who have faſted long , 

In farinaceous 
and ſucculent vegetables, it not only produces 4 : 4 


SAL 


evacuation of it, made voluntarily, produces Joſs of ap- 
etite, bad digeſtion, and an atrophy, By manducation 
es; the ſaliva is expreſſed and accurately mixed with 
the attenuated food ; which contributes, firſt, to the aſ- 
Gmilation of the aliments to the nature of the body to 
be nouriſhed : ſecondly, to the due mixture of the oleous 
to the aqueous parts : thirdly, to the ſolution of the ſa- 
1 rts : 
T j 8: taſte and ſmell of the aliments : ſixthly, to an aug- 
mentation of the inteſtine motion : ſeventhly, to a mo- 


mentaneous relief from hunger ; and, eighthly, an ap-“ 


plication of the ſapid parts, though inſipid itſelf. 
SALIVAL, or SALIVARY Dus, in anatomy, cer- 
tain {mall lymphatick canals, whereby the faliva flows 
ſrom the falival glands into the mouth, 

SALIVATION, in medicine, a promoting of the 
flux of ſaliva, by means of medicines, moſtly by mercury. 
The chief uſe of ſalivation is in diſeaſes belonging to the 

lands, and the membrana adipoſa, and principally in 
the cure of the venereal diſeaſe, though it is ſometimes 
allo uſed in epidemick diſeaſes, cutaneous diſeaſes, &c. 
whoſe criſes tend that way. See Po x, &c. 

A falivation is excited, according to Boerhaave, 1. By 
waſhing the mouth with certain liquors. 2. By the flow 
and protracted maſtication of ſome viſcid matter, ſuch as 
maſtich, wax, and myrrh, eſpecially if acrid ſubſtances 
are mixed with theſe, ſuch as pellitory of Spain, pyreth- 
rum, ginger, and pepper. 3. By drawing into the mouth 
acrid and irritating vapours, ſuch as thoſe of tobacco, 
face, roſemary, marjoram, thyme, and mother of thyme. 
4. A falivation is excellently excited by the action of 
ſuch medicines as produce a gentle but long continued 
nauſea, ſuch as antunony neither entirely fixed nor to- 
tally emetick, taken with a {mall quantity of common vi- 
triol. By ſuch ſubſtances as totally diſſolve all the parts 
of the blood, convert it into lymph, and render it fit for 
a diſcharge by way of ſaliva ; ſuch as crude quickſilver, 
cinnabar, a ſolution of quickfilver in aqua fortis, white 
precipitate, red precipitate, turbith mineral, and ſubli- 
mate mercury diſſolved: the action of thoſe medicines 
is promoted by warm fomentations applied to the head, 
neck, and face. An exceſſive ſalivation is leſſened or 
ſtopped, 1. By a large and continual uſe of mild and 
tepid drinks, ſuch as decoctions of mallows and liquorice 
in milk and water. 2. By allaying the impetus of the 
humours, by means of mild, uleous, and anodine emul- 
lions, with a proper addition of diacodium or opium. 
And, 3. By making a revulſion of the humours to other 
parts, eſpecially that by ſtool. But great caution 1s ne- 
cellary, leſt the impetus of the moved matter, which in 
this caſe is always acrid, ſhould ruſh to other parts, and 
produce a greater danger 

SALIX, the willow, in botany. See WiLLow, 

SALLET, or SALLAD, a diſh of eatable herbs, or- 
dinarily accompanying roaſt meat, compoſed chiefly of 
crude freſh herbage, ſeaſoned with ſalt, oil, and vinegar : 
ſome add muſtard, hard eggs, and ſugar; others pepper; 
and others ſpices, with orange-peel, ſaffron, &c. The 
principal ſallet-herbs, and thoſe which ordinarily make 
the baſis of our ſallets, are lettice, celeri, endive, creſſes, 
raddiſh and rape; to which are ſometimes added purſlane, 
ſpinach, ſorrel, tarragon, burnet, corn-ſallet, and chervil. 

SALLY, in architecture, is what we more uſually 
call projecture. See PROJECTURE. | | 

SALLY, in the military art, the iſſuing out of the be- 
ſeged from their town or fort; and falling upon the be- 

egers in their works, hinder the progreſs of their ap- 
proaches, and deſtroy their works, &c. | 

ALMO, SALMo, in ichthyology, a well known 
im. It is diſtinguiſhed from other fiſh of the truttace- 
ous kind by theſe characters; it is of an oblong body 
COvered with very ſmall ſcales, a ſmall head, a ſharp noſe, 
ind a forked tail, Its back is bluiſh ; the reſt of its body 
Flitiſh, or rediſh, and uſually ſpotted. Its under jaw 
1s bent upwards, and that ſometimes ſo much ag to make 


elf a finus in the upper, by conſtant motion, and ſome- 


— 


umes to perforate it. The ſalmon is firſt produced from 
s parent's ſpawn in freſh rivers, thence it goes into the 

1 to acquire its growth and feed, and, at the time of its 
ul growth, and in the ſeaſon for ſpawning, it removes 


. .- 


Mo the freſh waters again. 


* 


OS 


fourthly, to fermentation : fifthly, to a change 


ON, or SALOON, in architecture, a very lofty 


5: A 


Pacious hall, yaulted at top, and ſometimes comprehend- og to propoſe to the goyernment a method of making 


„„ L 


ing two ſtories or ranges of windows. The ſalon is a 


grand room in the middle of a building, or at the head 


of a gallery, &c. Its faces or fides ought all to have a 


ſymmetry with each other; and as it uſually takes up the 
height, of two ſtories, its cieling, as Daviler obſerves, 


ſhould be with a more moderate ſweep. Salons are fre- 


Sn built ſquare, and ſometimes octogonal. | 
SALT, Sal, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſeries 
or ſubdiviſion of foſſils, naturally and eſſentially ſimple, 


not inflammable, and ſoluble in water. | 

Sea SALT, and that of SALT Springs, Though thera. 
are immenſe quantities of foſſile ſalt diſperſed throughout 
the ſeveral parts of the world, the foſſile is-however, of 


- 


its two ſtates, that in which it is found by much the 
leaſt abundantly. The waters of the ſea; and thoſe of ſalt 
ſprings, contain an infinitely larger quantity of it in ſolu- 


tion, than any the moſt extravagant computation can 


ſuppoſe there to be of it ſolid. The falt is perfectly the 
ſame in the ſea water and in that of theſe ſprings. But 
It 18 mixed with various other things in both, and is to 
be ſeparated from them by chryſtallization. The ſea 
water, beſide ſpar, often contains bituminous matter of 


various kinds 1n it, and that of ſalt ſprings, though it 


be more free from this admixture, yet holds a vaſt quan- 
tity of a foul and earthly ſpar, the ſame with that of the 
ſea water, which is ſeparated from them both in boiling, 
but in much greater quantity, even in proportion to that of 
the ſalt from the brine of ſprings than of ſea water. 

The water of the ſea contains, in different parts of 


the world, very different quantities of ſalt. But that of 


the ſalt ſprings is always much more ſalted with it, than 
the ſtrongeſt of the ſea-water: in ſome places it is found 
loaded with nearly as much as it could be made to con- 


tain, ſome ſprings yielding a brine that affords near a 


quarter of a pound of ſalt, from the pound weight of 
this liquor, and many of them being ſo ſtrongly impreg- 
nated, that the workmen are obliged to let them down or 
lower them, by mixing them with a large quantity of ſea 
or common water, before they are fit to be boiled in the 
ſalt: the common run of ſea water does not hold ſo 
much as a one-fourth part of this quantity, ſome not 
one-eighth of it. 5 0 
The ſalt produced from the ſea water of all the parts 
of the world, and from the brine of all the ſprings of the 
world, is abſolutely the ſame; but differs in ſtrength, 
and ſome other qualities, according to the operation by 
which it is made. In general, the quicker the liquor is 
evaporated, the weaker is the ſalt; the more time is em- 
ployed in the proceſs, the ſtronger. This is not won- 
derful, when we conſider, that, over a gentle heat, water 
alone, or almoſt alone, evaporates from the liquor, but, 
over a more violent fire, a part of the ſtrength or acid of 
the ſalt is raiſed with it, | 
It is upon this principle, and owing to this cauſe, that 
we find the ſalt of our ſalt ſprings, which is uſually ſold 
us under the name of baſket ſalt, the weakeſt of all. It 
is not that there is any difference in the waters from 
which theſe ſeveral kinds of falt are produced, that they 
appear to us in different degrees of ſtrength, but that the 
people who work the brine pits, make the ſalt with leſs 
expence of the workman's time: that the ſea falt is 
formed over a ſomewhat ſlower fire, and that the bay ſalt 


is made only by the ſun's heat, where the proceſs is very 


long, and the heat very moderate, and the falt is found 
ſtrong in proportion. | 

This is ſo indiſputable a truth, that once every week, 
a very ſtrong falt, little inferior to bay ſalt in that qua- 
lity, is made at the brine pit works, where the common 
run of the ſalt is the weakeſt in the world. The liquor 
is the ſame in this caſe, but the workmen who do not 
work on Sundays, leave a pan full to evaporatg ſlowly 
over the fire, which they prepare on the Saturday night, 
and the moderate heat and length of time under which 
the weekly parcel of ſalt is made, render it very different 
from the common ſalt of the works, both in form and 
qualities: it is found to be made up of large and hard 
grains, inſtead of the ſmall and ſoft ones of the common 
kind, and 1s vaſtly ſuperior to it in ſtrength. This cir- 
cumſtance overlooked by the workmen, and even by 
their maſters too, for many years, gave the hint to Mr. 
Lownds, and afterwards to the very ingenious Dr. 
Browning, author of an excellent treatiſe on this ſub- 
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a ſtrong faſt fit for all the purpoſes for which we buy it 
of our neighbours, only by a new, that is, a ſlower way 
of working our own brines: The latter of theſe genitle- 
men has proved, inconteſtably, that we may, if we will 
encourage 8 N manufactures, have common ſalt of 

e at home, equal in ſtrength, and equally 


world. After theſe accounts of the muria of common 
ſalt under its different forms, and as expreſſed by dif- 
ferent names, it remains to treat of its qualities and vir- 
tues in general. a 8 n 2 
It . ſpontaneouſly in the air, but this in dif- 
ferent times according to the dampneſs or dryneſs of that 
element, and according to its own laxer or firmer ſtruc- 
ture. The coarſer falts diſſolve ſooner than the finer, and 
there are even ſome pieces of ſal gemmæ ſo arm, that 
they are ſcarce to be at all affected, even on their ſurface, 


by the moiſteſt common air. | 


Common ſalt, added to aqua fortis, enables it to diſ- 


ſolve gold, making it into what is called aqua regia; by] 


diſtillation it yields a ſtrong and acid ſpirit; it is the moſt, 
of all ſubſtances, endued with keeping animal bodies from 
putrefaction, and it allo preſerves vegetables in the ſame 
manner as long digeſtions. In medicine, it is a com- 
mon ingredient in clyſters, and ſerves to ſoften and bring 
away indurated ſæces. Suppoſitories are alto made of a 
mixture of it with honey, and are put up the fundament, 
to promote a tendency to deſuctions. Aloes and colo- 
cynth are ſometimes added on theſe occaſions, when there 
is required more power in the medicine. In apoplectick 
caſes, it is generally an ingredient among the ſtimulating 
things adminiſtered in clyſters, only it is neceſſary to 
have this caution, that if there appear reaſon to ſuſpect 
an inflammation of the inteſtines, or but a tendency to 
it, every thing of this kind is to be avoided. „ 

Common falt that has not been expoſed to the fire, 
makes no change into the colour of ſyrup of violets ; it 
does not make any efferveſcence with oil of tartar, nor 
does it make lime water turbid, but added to ſpirit of ſal 
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47 , | 5 7 | 
as an aperient, ſtomachick, or warming medicine, and: 
provocative to venery ; but in what degree it poſſeſſes yj 
theſe qualities, we are, by its univerſal ufe in foods, pre 
vented from being able to determine. Van Helmon: 
recommends it as a good preſervative againſt the ſtont 
and gravel : lte has been ſeverely cenfured for thi; 
others, who are of opinion, that all ſalted foods, ſuch 3 
ſalt beef, and the like, are very bad in thoſe cafes ; but 
both parties may be in the right: there is a-great deal of 
difference between common falt eaten with the freq, 
juices of our food, and the brine and pickle into which 
it runs in the time of its being left upon the meat pre- 
lerved by it. Salt is very properly put into the mouths 
ot people in apoplectick fits, as it not only irritates but 
attenuates the juices there, and promotes a diſcharge of 
them; and in a palſy which affects the tongue, a ſage 
leaf, bruiſed and covered with falt, has long been a &. 
mous remedy among the good women, and not witho!! 
reaſon. „ ; 
Mixed with bran, and heated in a cativas bag, it is 
recommended to be applied externally to the head in 
head-achs, ariſing from a moiſt cauſe, and in defluxions. 
and we find the old phyſicians very ſtrenuouſly recom- 
mending a cataplaſm. made of the ſame ingredients fo, 
Pains. 2s | 
SALT-Mines, The moft remarkable ſalt-mines, are 
thoſe of Bochna and Viliſke, not far from Cracow in 
Poland; and thoſe at Soowar, near Eper, in U per 
Hungary. The ſalt- mines near the ſmall town of Viliſke 
which (the church excepted) is altogether dug hollow 
under ground, have four deſcents; of which the two 
principal, being in the town itſelf; are thoſe through 
which the falt is drawn up; the other two ſerve for let- 
ting down timber and other neceſſaries. Theſe deſcents 
or holes are four or five feet ſquare, lined all the way 
downwards with timber. Above is a great wheel with 2 
ſtrong rope of the thickneſs of a luſty arm, drawn about 
by a horſe Iike as in a horſe-mill. He that will deſcend 
muſt cover himſelf with a frock, and have another man 


A armoniack, it manifeſts ſome ſigns of a latent acidity, by that faſtens another rope to the aforeſaid big rope, and, 
4 rendering it cloudy : on ihe contrary alſo, it manifeſts [having ſo tied it about himſelf as to ſit in it, he takes 
AN | ſomething of an alkaline nature, by rendering a ſolution hint in His lap, and holds him faſt about; whereupon 
oy of mercury whitiſh ; and it raiſes an efferveſcence with the big rope being ſoinewhat let down, another faſtens 7 
4 oil of vitriol, attended with heat. On ſolution in water, likewiſe a piece of rope to the other thick rope, and does | 
oo common ſalt manifeſts alſo two very different principles like the former, ſeating himſelf in it, and taking and ; 
1 after evaporation. When reduced to a proper conſiſtence, claſping another man in his lap, and, being alſo let down a 
g Ft that is, when the quantity of water 1s not more than as |a little Way, gives place to others to do the like, in which t 
0 three to one to that of the ſalt, a part of it concretes into] manner 30, 40, and more perſons may be let down all at ( 
v1 grains of ſalt of the ordinary kind; but there remains [once ; of whom the firſt, having touched the ground, i 
Mi yet in the liquor, after all rhat can be ſeparated this way ſteps out and goes aſide, the reſt following him, and c 
i has been procured, a ſtrong taſte of a ſaline nature : the doing the hke, and thus they deſcend to the depth of - 
19 falt that gives it this, will never be brought to cryſtallize, | 100 fathoms, But then they take a lamp and lead people : 
uv! but muſt be ſeparated by evaporating all the liquor away; [about by ſtrange paſſages and meanders, ſtill more and 8 
„ it is then found to be of an alkaline nature, aſſuming no] more deſcending till they come to certain ladders by Fa 
$i regular form in its cryſtals, and cafily imbibing the hu- which they go down 100 fathoms deeper, where there 6 
1 midity of the air, and running into a liquor with it. are double paſſages and holes one above another in abun- & 
$ The baſis of ſea falt, therefore, is a mineral alkali, dance; for the mine-men dig on ſtill, and cut out every Bs 
4 which is ſo intimately blended with its peculiar acid, where, and on all fides, as the falt-mine laſts. The 
i that the latter has ſcarce any power of exerting itſelf. [great holes to ſecure both the town above, and work be- lik 
14 The acid, drawn by diſtillation from ſea ſalt, turns the | low from falling in, are carefully ſupported by ſtrong and 
4 ſyrup of violets red, and ferments vehemently, though well compacted timber. 5 or 
14 without heat, with oil of tartar, but it does not heat on| 1 heſe mines were firſt diſcovered in 1251. Within pre 
8 being poured into lime water. This fpirit is the only] them is found a kind of ſubterraneous republick, which mi, 
” | one that can be properly called a ſolvent for gold and for | has its polity, laws, and families, and even publick roads, 
) | | tin, but filver and lead refiſt it. The acids of nitre and [carriages and horſes for drawing the ſalt to the mouth of Pak 
0 "FP vitriol, alſo, obtain the ſame qualities on being mixed the quarry where it is taken 7 by engines. Theſe of ; 
. With it, and become aquæ regales. If this acid be per- horſes, when once down, never ſee the light again; but the 
. fectly ſaturated with ſalt of tartar, cryſtals of the form andi the men take frequent occaſions to breathe the village alk. b. 
"8 quantities of thoſe of common ſalt may be obtained from] When a traveller is arrived at the bottom of this ſtrange for 
By the mixture; theſe cryſtals are called regenerated ſea ſalt, abyſs where ſo many people are interred alive, and where whi, 
1 and ſerve to prove what we obſerved above, that an alkali]ſo many are even born, and have never ſtirred out, he A mak 
Ja. | is the baſis of ſea ſalt, and that more alkalis than one] ſurpriſed with a long ſeries of lofty vaults ſuſtained by natu 
1 may ſerve to that purpoſe with the peculiar acid, which huge pilaſters cut with the chiſſel, and which, being joine 
is the eſſential part of this ſalt. 1 Itchemſelves rock-ſalt, appear, by the light of flambeaux, veper 
8 Phyſicians are of opinion, that ſalt has the ſame effects] which are inceſſantly burning, as ſo many cryſtals or 0 
1 in the human body that it has out of it, in checking fer- precious ſtones of various colours ſhedding a luſtre almo entire 
1 mentation, and preventing putrefaction; they therefore] intolerable to the eye. 53 ; of co 
| eſteem it of good uſe mixed with the generality of our] The rocks of ſalt are hewn in the form of huge Cy Water 
| foods in the ſtomach : they are of opinion alſo, that it|[linders, the workmen. uſing hammers, pick-axes, rw of eo 
| carries its effect into the blood, and has the qualities of chiſſels, much as in our ſtone quarries, to ſeparate A muſt 
| a moderate dryer, detergent and attenuant, added to thole | ſeveral banks of ſtone. As ſoon as the maſhye 3 than 
| of  ſtiravlant, which common reaſon, deglates 12 to be. got out of the guarry, hey. break ee eee ce 
| Hence may be deduced all the virtues attributed to (alt, fit to be thrown into the mill, where they are gt and Vo 
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- - 1 reduced to a coarſe farina or flour, which ſerves all 
_ Of ſea-ſalt. In theſe mines there are three kinds 
of ſal gemmæ; one is common, coarſe, and black, the 
ſecond ſomewhat finer and whiter ;- the third very white, 


SAL 


it boil, diſſolves more ſalt than in any leſs degree of heat, 
inſomuch that, as it grows cool, it will every moment 
let fall more and more of the ſalt which was diſſolved 
in it, which will appear at the bottom of tlie containing 


hard, and tranſparent, which laſt is the ſal gemmæ of veſſel undiſſolved, and, when the water is ſo cold as to 


iſts and dyers. It cuts like cryſtal, and is fre- 
2 for toys, chaplets, little vaſes, and the like; 
q other ſorts are leſs compact, and only fit for kitchen 


uſes. The coarſe and black ſalt is cut out in great pieces, | 


roundiſh, and three Polonian ells long, and one ell thick, 
which are ſold from 50 to yo Polonian florins. The 
reateſt pieces lie before their doors, where they are licked 
by the cattle, as they paſs; the colour of theſe ſalt ſtones 
is darkiſh grey, with ſome mixture of yellow. But the 

rincipal wonder of the place 1s, that through theſe 
mountains of ſalt, and along the middle of the mine, 


there runs a rivulet of freſh water ſufficient to ſupply the 
inhabitants. 


The imperial ſalt-mines at Soowar, near Eper, in 
Upper Hungary, are remarkable for many curious parti- 
culars; of which Dr. Bruckman gives us the following 
account: They are at leaſt 100 fathoms deep. In the 
euts of them are ſometimes found alleys of rock-ſalt, of 
the moſt delicate blue and yellow colours. He obſerved, 
that the firſt colour expoſed to the ſun for ſome days loſt 
entirely that beautiful ultra- marine, and became white 
zs the other rock-ſalt, which did not happen to the yel- 
low, which preſerved its colour ; but, when pounded to- 
ecther, the ſalt was neither blue nor yellow, but extremely 
hite. 24 | . 
" Melifantes, in his geography, ſpeaking of ſalt- works 
which the Spaniards have in Catalonia, ſays that there 
is rock-falt, the colour of which is ſo diverſified, that it 
comes near the rainbow in having green, red, yellow, 
and blue colours ; but that by firſt preparing, and then 
grinding it, it becomes White. The ſame happens to 
the red rock-ſalt of Saltzburg, which being pounded, 
becomes white. But one thing very remarkable in the 
mines of Soowar is a chapel, which can eaſily contain 
100 people, cut in the rock-falt, with an altar, a pulpit, 
ſacriſtry, and forms cut in the ſame rock. They cele- | 
brate once every year, the week after Epiphany, divine 
ſervice in this chapel, .and the ſermon 1s always preached 


by a Jeſuit of Eper. This chapel was founded for the 


officers of the exciſe and the miners. But that which 


is moſt curious in theſe ſubterraneous foſſes, are the flow- | 


ers of ſalt, which grow like the beard of a goat, with 
this difference only, that theſe are much whiter and finer. 
One cannot enough admire theſe effloreſcences which 
ſeem to vegetate, yet one cannot find them in all the 
cuts, nor at all times, but they appear and grow accord- 
ing to the temperature of the ſeaſons, which in theſe parts 
is very wholeſome, Theſe forts of plumes of ſalt are 
very brittle ; they melt alſo in moiſt places, and diſſolve 
into an oil, but are nevertheleſs a moſt pure ſalt, the 
fineſt, the moſt acid, the whiteſt, and moſt beautiful ; 
ſo that it is not without reaſon they have given it the 
name of flower of falt. | ou 
At Neuſol there is a ſtatue of rock- ſalt as large as the 
life, which ſerves as the barometer of the town ; for, 
when it begins to ſweat or grow moiſt, it preſages rain 
or wet weather; but, when it is dry, you may certainly 
promiſe yourſelf ſettled fair. There are allo ſeveral ſalt- 
mines in England about the wyches in Cheſhire. 
Properties of common SALT. Common falt has many 
very extraordinary properties. 1. The ſmalleſt cryſtals 
of common ſalt are always of a cubick figure, that is, 
the figure of a dye. 2. Upon the application of fire to 
t it crackles. This decrepitation -or crackling of falt 
ems to proceed from the air contained in its pores, 
which, being rarified by the fire, breaks its priſon, and 
makes its eſcape. 3. Spirit of ſalt is the only thing in 
nature that will aiffotye gold, but not without being 
Joined with the ſpirit of nitre. 4. Salt preſerves all 
vegetable and animal ſubſtances from putrefaction, as 
lo water, and is itſelf incorruptible; this property it 


entirely owes to the acid it contains. A greater quantity p 


* common ſalt will be diſſolved in a given quantity of 
Nr than of any other ſalt whatever; for fix ounces 
common falt may be diſſolved in 16 of water; but it 
muſt be obſerved, that warm water will diſſolve more ſalt 
n cold, and that in proportion to the heat of the 


Vater. Thus water, in that degree of heat which makes 
Vor. II. No. 65. 8 285 


2 


freeze, it will expel almoſt all the ſalt, which will ſtick 


to the bottom of the ice in a ſolid form. 
Salt, diſſolved in water of a heat equal to that of the 


atmoſphere, renders the water conſiderably colder, and 


yet, notwithſtanding this increaſe of coldneſs, the ſalt 
will keep the water from freezing, inſomuch that water 
wherein falt is diſſolved ſhall not freeze near ſo ſoon as 
pure water: and hence we may obſerve that ſalt, when 
interpoſed between the ſmall particles of water, has the 
power of preventing this affociation, that is, their con- 
cretion into ice ; otherwiſe ſalt, by increaſing cold, would 
promote freezing. | | 


If ſpirit of ſalt is poured upon ice reduced to powder, 


it will increaſe the coldneſs thereof to a ſurpriſing degree; 

to a degree much greater than ever was produced natu- 

rally, and in which every animal muſt die. 2 
Salt thrown upon burning coals greatly increaſes their 


heat. This proceeds from the air, water, and acid con- 


tained in the body of the falt; for the air being forced 
out of the ſalt by heat, acts upon the fuel like a pair of 
bellows; and that water will increaſe the heat of fire, is 
known to all ſmiths, who, when they would miake their 
hres intenſely hot, frequently ſprinkle water upon the 
burning coals. I 

Salt, made extremely dry, attracts the moiſture of the 
air conſiderably even in the drieſt ſeaſons, inſomuch 
that it is a common thing for people who deal in ſalt, to 
buy it at the wyches very dry, and to ſell it again many 
miles diſtant for leſs per 100 than it coſt them; yet are 
they conſiderable gainers, becauſe the ſame quantity of 
ſalt that weighs 100 at the wyches, will be much heavier, 
after having imbibed the moiſture of the air. 

With reſpect to theſe properties of ſalt, it may be re- 
marked that, as putrefaction is always in proportion to 
heat, that vaſt body of water which we call the ſea, 
would putrefy and ſtink (as we find, in effect, freſh and 
ſtagnating waters do) eſpecially in hot climates and calm 
weather. Now, this vatreſyRion would be fatal, not 
only to all the animals contained in the ſea, but alſo to 
thoſe land animals that come within the influence of the 
vapours arifing from this vaſt body of putrefying waters, 
which probably would be all animals upon the face of 
the earth, - 

Now, we find by the fourth property of falt, that it 
preſerves all vegetable and animal ſubſtances from putre- 


faction, as alſo water; and that there is a great quantity 


of this ſalt in the ſea, is a propoſition unneceſſary to be 
proved, 

By property the fifth we find that a greater quantity 
of ſalt will be diffolved in warm water than cold ; and 
by this it ſhould ſeem that more ſalt ſhould be diſſolved 
in hot climates, and in hot weather, where there is more 
occaſion for it to guard it againſt putrefaction, than in 
cold climates, and in cold weather, where there is leſs 
occaſion for it; accordingly we find by repeated experi- 
ence, that in the Mediterranean ſea, where the climate 
is hot, one pint of water contains one ounce of ſalt; but, 
in the Baltick, where the climate is cold, the ſame quan- 
tity of water contains only half an ounce. It is as certain 
that under the equator the ſea water contains ſtill a greater 


proportion of ſalt, and thoſe ſeas that lie more northward 


than the Baltick, a leſs.  _ | 
Agreeable to this is an obſervation made by a friend 
of Mr. Boyle, at his defire, who found, by a glaſs in- 
ſtrument made on purpoſe, that the ſea-water increaſed 
in weight, and conſequently in faltneſs, the nearer he 
approached the line. The ſame author further informs 
us, that at Munar, near the great Cape of Comori, where 
the famous pearl-fiſhing is carried on, and the climate is 
very warm, the ocean is ſo falt as to depoſit a good quan- 
tity at the bottom in hard lumps. We learn further from 
roperty the ſixth, that ſalt renders water, wherein it is 
diſſolved, colder than it would otherwiſe be. Now, as 
putrefaction is in proportion to heat, this property muſt 
alſo guard againſt putrefaction in hot climates, and in 
hot ſeaſons. | 1 | 
Dr. Halley, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, has a 


difſertation to ſhew, that as alt is perpetually conveyed 
| W. 8 <P . 
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_ to the ſea by rivers, the ſea muſt daily acquire à greater | the removal of the tribes of Iſrael into captivity ; ſee his 
degree of faſtneſs, inſomuch that, if we had any authen-|differt. on the Hebrew language, &c. chap. 3. | 
tick obſervations relative to the degree of faltneſs of the They were anciently guilty of idolatry, and the Rab. 
ſea made at diſtant periods of time, we might from theſe | bins pretend, that they worſhipped the figure of a dove 
calculate the age of the world. 2 on mount Gerizzim; but the preſent Samaritans, who 
But if there is any truth in theſe obſervations, with] are hut few in number, are 1 from being idolaters 
reſpect to the altneſs of the ſea, as there undoubtedly} I hey celebrate the paſſover every year, on the 14th day 
is, Dr. Halley's ſyſtem, however pretty and ingenious, | of the firſt month, on mount Gerizzim, and begin * 
muſt entirely fall to the ground; as the reader will eaſily feaſt with the "paige appointed for that Purpoſe in 
rceive, if he conſiders that the fea was, in all proba-f Exodus: they ep the ſabbath with all the rigour wi 
ility, as ſalt a fortnight after the fall of Adam, as at] which it is enjoined in the bock of Exodus, none amon 
this time, ſince the neceſſity and convenience of it were| them ſtirring out of doors but to the ſynagogue ; the 
as great then as now: and it is very unlikely, that the ſacrifice no where but on mount Gerizzim: they © Fax 
Almighty ſhould create his works imperfect, and leave] the feaſts of expiation, tabernacles, harveſt, &c. and never 
them to be brought to perfection by a long ſeries of defer circumciſion beyond the 8th day; they never marr 
time. their nieces as the Jews do; have but one wife; and, in 
SALTIER, in heraldry, an ordinary in form of a fine, do nothing but what is commanded in the law, 
St. Andrew's croſs; which may be ſaid to be compoſed] SAMARITAN Medals, ſome ancient medals in the 
of a bend dexter and ſiniſter, croſiing each other in the] cabinets of our antiquaries, the inſcriptions and legends 
centre of the eſcutcheon. of which are in Hebrew; but the character different from 
SALT PETRE, the ſame with nitre. See NITRE. the Hebrew of our Bibles, which is the ſquare Hebrew 
SALVAGE Monsxy, a reward allowed by the civil} or Chaldee; from this character, and not from their 
and ſtatute law, for the ſaving of ſhips or goods from | being ſtruck by the Samaritans, they are denominated 
the danger of the ſeas, pirates, or enemies. Samaritan. CEC: = 
Where any ſhip is in danger of being ſtranded, orf SAMBUCUS, the Elder, in botany, a genus of plants 
driven on ſhore, juſtices of the peace are to command the the flower of which conſiſts of a ſingle rotated ſemiquin- 
conſtables to aſſemble as many perſons as are neceſſary to] quifid petal ; its fruit is a roundiſh unilocular berry, con- 
preſerve it; and, on its being preſerved by their means, | taining three feeds, convex on one fide, and angulated on 
the perſons aſſiſting therein ſhall, in 30 days after, be] the other. | 
paid a reaſonable reward for the ſalvage, atherwiſe the The inner green bark of this ſhrub is gently cathartick: 
{hip or goods ſhall remain in the cuſtody of the officers an infuſion of it in wine, or its expreſſed juice, in the 
of the cuſtoms, as a ſecurity for the ſame. | doſe of half an ounce, or an ounce, is ſaid to purge mo- 
SALVATELLA, in anatomy, a branch of the aux1l- derately; and in ſmall doſes, to prove an efficacious de- 
lary vein, which runs over the back of the hand towards | obitruent, capable of promoting all the fluid ſecretions, 
the little finger. | | The young buds, or rudiments of the leaves, are ſtrongly 
SALUTATION, the act of faluting, greeting, or] purgative, but are reckoned unſafe, The expreſſed juice, 
paying reſpect and reverence to any ane, {piflated to the confiſtence of a fab, proves an uſeful 
LE There is a great variety in the forms of falutation. | aperient medicine, which is good in obſtructions of the 
17 The Orientals ſalute by uncovering their feet, laying | viſcera, and promotes the natural evacuations. 
their hands on their breaſts, &c. In England, we falute] SamMBucvus is alfo an ancient muſical inſtrument of 
by uncovering the head, bending the body, &c. The] the wind-kind, reſembling a flute; probably thus called, 


pope makes no reverence to any mortal, except the em- becauſe made of elder. | 
SAMIAN EARTH, in the materia medica, the name 


. peror, to whom he ſtoops a very little, when he permits 

i him to kiſs his lips. A prince, or perſon of extraordi- | of two ſpecies of marl uſed in medicine, viz. 1. The 

bt nary quality, is faluted at his entering a garriſon by the] white kind, called by the antients, collyrium famium ; 

"FF firing of the cannon round the place. In the field, when | being aſtringent, and therefore good in diarrhæs, dyſen- 

1 a regiment is to be reviewed by a king, or general, the] teries, and hæmorrhages; they alſo uſed it externally in 
inflammations of all kinds. 2. The browniſh-white 


drums beat as he approaches, and the officers ſalute him | 
one after another as he paſſes by, ſtepping back with the] kind, called aſter ſamius, by Dioſcorides: this alſo ſtands 


| 4, * 3 5 . 
13 right foot and hand, bowing their ſpontoons to the ground, | recommended as an aſtringent. 
and then recovering them gently, bringing up the foot] SAN-BENITO, or Soco Benito, a kind of linen gar- 


and hand, planting them; which done, they pull aff} ment worn as a badge by perſons who have been con- 


1 their hats without bowing. The enſigns ſalute all to- | demned by the inquiſition. It is in form of a ſcapular, p 
40 gether, bringing down their colours near the ground being a broad piece of cloth hanging down before and f 
IF directly before them at one motion, and having taken | behind, with two St. Andrew's crofles on it; itisofa | 

Li them up again, gently lift their hats. ellow colour, and painted over with devils and flames. q 
At ſea, they falute by a diſcharge of cannon, which is SANCTUARY, among the Jews, alſo called Sanc- 
greater or leſs, according to the degree of reſpe& they | tum Sanctorum, or Holy of Holies, was the holieſt and - 
would ſhew; and here ſhips always falute with an odd | moſt retired part of the temple of Jeruſalem, in which . 
number of guns, and galleys with an even one. Toſ the ark of the covenant was preſerved, and into which fo 
falute with muſkets is to fire one, two, or three volleys ; | none but the high prieſt was allowed to enter, and that 
which is a method of ſalutation that ſometimes precedes | only once a year, to intercede for the people. Some diſ- 1 
that of cannon, and is uſed on occaſion of feaſts, After] tinguith the ſanctuary from the ſanctum ſanctorum, and an 
the cannon, they alſo ſometimes ſalute or hail with the| maintain that the whole temple was called the ſanctuary. th 
voice, by a joint ſhout of all the ſhip's company, repeated | To try and examine any thing by the weight of the {anc- 3 
three times; which ſalutation alſo occaſionally obtains | tuary, is to examine it by a juſt and equal ſcale : becaule, 5 
where they carry no guns, or do not care to diſcharge] among the Jews, it was the cuſtom of the prieſts to keep [t 
any. Saluting with the flag is performed two ways, either] ſtone weights, to ſerve as ſtandards for regulating 4 exp 
by holding it cloſe to the ſtaff, ſp as it cannot flutter, orf weights by, though theſe were not at all different from fur 
by ſtriking it fo as it cannot be ſeen at all, which is the] the royal, or profane weights. ; wi [ 
moſt reſpectful. Saluting with the fails js performed | Sanctuary, in the Romiſh church, is alſo uſed fort - fly 
by hovering the top-ſails half way of the maſts, Only] part of the church in which the altar is placed, incon zer 
thoſe veſſels that carry no guns ſalute with the fails. paſſed with a rail or balluſtrade. . * meg 
SAMARITANS, an ancient ſect among the Jews, | SancTUuaARy, in our ancient cuſtoms, is the 1a tho! 
ill ſubſiſting in ſome parts of the Levant, under the| with aſylum, See ASYLUM. —_ ſoſſil G 
ſame name. Its origin was in the time of Rehoboam, | SAND, Arena, in natural hiſtory, a genus ans met 
under whole reign the people of Iſrael were divided into] the characters of which are, that they are found 3 = horſ 
two diſtinct kingdoms, that of Judah and that of Ifrael; |nute concretions ; forming together a kind of L " Pare 
the capital of the latter being Samaria, the Iſraelites ob- the genuine particles of which are all of a ten * Tote of an 
tained the name of Samaritans; though Dr. Gill is of lone determinate ſhape, and appear regular, thoug 12 fant 
a= bn , . : | | "TY —_ be diſſolved or dil 
opinion, for which he gives good reaſons, that the Sa- be leſs complete concretions; not to 0 of th 
united by water, or formed into a coherent fro 


1 maritans are really the deſcendants of the Babylonians, 5 f. 1 
Cuthites, &c. ſent to Samaria by the king of Aſſyria, on means of it, but retaining their figure 
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vitrifable by extreme heat, and not diffoluble in, nor ef: 


ferveſcing with, acids. Sands are ſubject to be variouſly 
blended both with homogene and 8 ſubſtances, 


as that of talcks, &c. and hence, as well as from their 
Larious colours, are ſubdivided into, 1. White ſands, 
whether pure or mixed with other arenaceous or hetero- 
geneous particles ; of all which there are ſeveral ſpecies, 
_ differing no leſs in the fineneſs of their particles, than in. 
the different degrees of colour, fram a bright and ſhinin 
white, to a browniſh, yellowiſh, greeniſh, &c. white. 
2. The red and rediſh fands, both pure and impure, 
| The yellow ſands, whether pure or mixed, are alſo 
very numerous. 4. The brown ſands, diſtinguiſhed in 
the ame manner. 5. The black ſands, whereof there 
are only two ſpecies, viz. a fine ſhining greyiſh black 
ſand, and another of a fine ſhining rediſh-black colour. 
6. The green kind, of which there is only one known 
ſpecies, V1z. a coarſe variegated duſky green ſand, com- 
mon in Virginia. | 
Fand is of great uſe in the glaſs-manufaQure ; the 
white writing ſand being employed for making of the 
white glaſs, and a coarſe greetiiſh-looking ſand for the 
green glaſs. | 
In agriculture, it ſeems to be the office of ſand to make 
unctuous earth fertile, and fit to ſupport vegetables, &c. 
For earth alone, we find, is liable to coaleſce, and gather 
into a hard coherent maſs, as appears in clay; and be- 
ing thus embodied, and as it were glued together, is no 
way diſpoſed to nouriſh vegetables, 
| Saxp-Froop, a terrible miſchief, incident to the 
lands of Suffolk, and ſome other parts of England; which 
are frequently covered with vaſt quantities of ſand, roll- 
ing in upon them like a deluge of water, from ſandy hills 
in their neighbourhood. The beſt way of ſtopping its 
progreſs is, by hedges of furze, planted one over another 
as they become level. 

Sany-Lanps, or Sandy Lanvs, in agriculture, 
are made up of fands of different colours and qualities; 
as white, blackiſh, rediſh, or yellowith ; and in the form 
of their particles, ſome being milder or harſher, and others 
very light, ſeeming mere duſt, The grey, black, and 
aſh-coloured ſands are the worſt of all, and are generally 
found on heaths.and commons. | 

The moſt ſuitable plants for arable lands of this kind 
are white oats, rye, black wheat, and turneps : the natural 
produce in weeds, is quick-graſs, forrel, broom, furze, 
tern, and heath. The beſt manure for them is either 
marl or ſuch clay as will break with the froſts. Cow- 
dung is alſo ſaid to be good for ſuch lands; and many 
uſe with ſucceſs chalk, mud, and the half rotten ſtraw 
of dunghills. 3 : | 1 

SANDAL, in antiquity, a rich kind of ſlipper, worn 
on the feet by the Greek and Roman ladies, made of gold, 
filk, or other precious ſtuff, conſiſting of a ſole, with an 
hollow at one extreme to embrace the ancle, but leaving 
the upper part of the foot bare. 

SANDARACH, in natural hiſtory, a very beautiful 
native foſſil, though too often confounded with the com- 
mon factitious red arſenick, and with the red matter 
formed by melting the common yellow orpiment. 

t is a pure ſubſtance, of a very even and regular ſtruc- 
ture, is throughout of that colour which our dyers term 
an orange- ſcarlet, and is conſiderably tranſparent even in 
the thickeſt pieces. But though with reſpe& to colour, 
It has the advantage of cinnabar while in the maſs, it is 
rally inferior to it when both are reduced to powders. 
lt is moderately hard, and remarkably heavy, and when 
poſed to a moderate heat, melts and flows like oil: if 
let on fire, it burns very briſkly. 

It; = 33 

dis found in Saxony and Bohemia, in the copper and 
wer mines, and is fold to the painters, who find jt a 
"ery fine and valuable red: but its virtues or qualities in 
medicine, are no more aſcertained at this time, than 
thoſe of the yellow orpiment. . 
UM-SAXDARACH, is a dry and hard reſin, uſually 
met with in looſe granules, of the bigneſs of a pea, a 
orſe- bean, or larger; of a pale whitiſh yellow, tranſ- 
parent, and of a reſinous ſmell, brittle, very inflammgble, 
% an acrid and aromatick taſte, and diffuſing a very plea- 
nt ſmell when burning. It is produced from a ſpecies 
© the juniper, and the cedrus baccifera. It flows only 
m theſe trees in hot countries ; but the natives pro- 


mote its diſcharge by making inciſions in the bark. What 
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is obtained from the cedar is more fragrant, eſpecially. 
when burnt ; but it is ſeldom to be met with ſeparate in 
the Hops, both being mixed together under the common 
name of ſandarach. Sandarach is good in diarrhœas, and 
in hemorrhages; where its doſe is from 10 grains to half 
adrachm : it is alſo ſometimes preſcribed in gonorrhæas, 
and the fluor albus ; but at preſent it is much diſuſed in 
medicine. It is, however, much uſed by our writing- 


g| maſters, who make a powder of it which they call pounce, 


The varniſh-makers make a kind of varniſh of it by 
diſſolving it in oil of turpentine, or linſeed, or in ſpirit 
of wine. | - 

SANDIVER, a whitiſh falt, continually caſt from the 
metal, as it is called, whereof glaſs is made; and ſwim- 
ming on its ſurface, is ſkimmed off. Sandiver is alſo 

lentifully thrown out in the eruptions of vulcanos ; 
ome 1s of a fine white, and others tinged blueiſh, or 
yellowiſh, Sandiver is detergent, and good for foulneſſes 
of the ſkin. It is alſo uſed by gilders of iron. 

SANDIX, a kind of minium, or red-lead, made of 
ceruſe; but much inferior to the true minium. See 
MIN fun and CERVUs E. | 


converſion of chyle into true blood. 
| SANHEDRIM, or SannztvRin, among the Jews, 
the great council of the nation, conſiſting of 70 ſenators, 
taken partly from among the prieſts and Levites, and 
partly out of the inferior judges, who formed what is 
called the leſſer ſanhedrim. The room they met in, was 
a rotunda, half of which was built without the temple, 
and half within. The naſi, or preſident of the ſanhe- 
drim, ſat upon a throne, with his deputy on his right 
hand, his ſub-deputy on his left, and the other ſenators 
ranged in order on each ſide. | 

The authority of this council was very extenſive, for 
they decided ſuch cauſes as were brought before them by 


high prieſts, and prophets, were under the juriſdiction 
of this tribunal. They had the right of judging in capi- 
tal caſes, and ſentence of death might not be pronounced 
in any other place; for which reaſon the Jews were forced 
to quit this hall, when the power of lite and death was 
taken out of their hands, 40 years before the deſtruction 
of the temple, and three years before the death of Chriſt, 
There were ſeveral inferior ſanhedrims in Paleſtine, 
each of which conſiſted of 23 perſons; all theſe depended 
on the great ſanhedrim of Jeruſalem. | 
 DANIES, in medicine, a ſerous putrid matter, iſſuing 
from wounds; it differs from pus, which is thicker and 
DT. : Hs 5 
SANTALUM, SAUuNDERVS, in the materia medica, 
a hard odoriferous mędicinal wood, brought from the 
E. Indies, of which there are three ſorts, viz. the yellow, 
white, and red; the yellow or citrine ſaunders, is a beau- 


* 


ſomewhat like a mixture of muſk and roſes, and of a 
ſomewhat acrid and aromatick taſte, with a ſlight bitter- 
neſs, The white ſaunders reſembles the yellow, and is 
of the ſame fragrant ſmell and aromatick taſte, but in a 
more remiſs degree. Both theſe forts ſhould be choſen 
ſound, firm, heavy, and of a good ſmell when cut; they 
ſhould alſo be choſen in the block, and not cut into chips 
as they uſyally are, for in this manner they ſoon loſe 
much of their virtue. The red ſaunders is of a denſe and 
compact texture, remarkably heavy and very hard. It is 
brought to us in logs of conſiderable length, the out part 
of which is of a duſky, and the inner of a blood red; it 
has but little ſmell, and is of an auſtere taſte. 

All theſe forts are attenuants, and all have an aſtrin- 
gency, but the red moſt of all. They are accounted cor- 
dials, and are ſaid to be good in obſtructions of the 
viſcera; but they are little uſed, except as ingredients in 
ſome of the compoſitions of the ſhops. 


is uniform, conſiſting of a number of infundibuliform 
hermaphrodite corollulæ, quinquifid at the limb; which 
are each followed by a ſingle ſeed, contained in the cup. 
The medicinal virtues aſcribed to ſantolina, are, in ge- 


deſtroying worms. See SOUTHERN- Woop, 


SANGUIFICATION, in the animal ceconomy, the 


way of appeal from the inferior courts ; and the king, the 


tiful wood; of the colour of lemon-peel; of a ſmell 


SANTOLINA, FEMALE SouTHERN-Woon, or 
Lavender-Cotton, a plant, the compound flower of which 


neral, the ſame with thoſe of the abrotanum mas, or 
male ſouthern- wood: it is however particularly recom- 
mended in uterine complaints; and its ſced is good for 


SAP, 


i 
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SAP, in phyfiology, a juice furniſhed by the earth, | juices. out of their tubuli, as happens in contuſions, , 


iv and changed into the plant, confiſting of foſſil parts, other | by other accidents. * 0 id | | 
| parts derived from the air and rain, and others from pu- SARCOMPHALON, or SaxcoMPHALyy, in 
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trified animals, plants, &c. See Juice. _ _ Urge, a fl e the navel. 
1 8p, or Sapp, in the art of war, is the digging deep | SARCOPHAGUS, in medicine, a name for the a 
= | under the earth of the glacis, in order to open a covered] lapis. Carthereticks, or medicines which conſume tis 
| paſſage into the moat. It is only a deep trench, covered|tleſh, are alſo thus called. 16 5 
at top with boards, hurdles, earth, ſand-bags, &&. and SARCOPHAGUS, among the ancients, implied a tomb 
is uſually begun five or fix fathonis from tlie faliant angle | compoled of a kind of ftone, found near Aſlam, 18 
of tlie glacis. | | . of Troas, which had the faculty of conſuming che 74 
SaAPINDUs, the So APBENRRVY-T REE, in botany, in a very ſhort time. In theſe tombs they depoſited thoſe 
; 4 plant, the flower of which conſiſts of four oval petals ; | they had not a mind to burn 
and the fruit of three capſules, each including a globoſe|  SARCOTICKS, medicines which generate fic in 


nut. The herries of this tree are uſed for waſhing, in- | wounds. _ | EE 5 | 
ſtead of ſoap, whence the Englith name. I SARDION, or Sarp1an. Stone, a precious ftons 
S8APO, So. See SoA TF. generally called a cornelian. See CoRNELIAN. : 


- SAPONARIA, Soarworr, in botany, a plant, the] SARDON XX, a precious ſtone of an apycarancy 
flower of which conſiſts of five petals, with a plane limb; | between the ſarda and the onyx. 
and tts fruit an unilocular capſute, containing a number SARPLAR f Wool, a Half ſack, generally called 3 
of ſmall ſeeds. The root of this plant is accounted ape- | pocket. | 
rient, corroborant, and ſudorifick; and even preferred} SARRASIN, or SARRAE TN, in fortification, a king 
by ſome to ſaſſafras in theſe intentions. The leaves, | of portcullice, otherwiſe called an herſe, which is hung 
agitated with water, raiſe a ſaponaceous froth, which has | with ropes over the gate of a town or fortreſs, and let 
nearly the ſame effects with ſolutions of ſoap itſelf, in| fall in caſe of a ſurpriſe. 3 | . 
taking out ſpots from cloths, whence the name.  SARSAPARILLA, the root of a plant growing in 
SAPPHIRE, a pellucid gem, which, in its fineſt ſtate, | Peru and Brazil. The plant which produces it, is one 
is extremely beautiful and valuable, and ſecond only to of the diæcia hexandria of Linnæus, and of the herhz 
the diamond in luſtre, hardneſs, and price. Its proper] bacciferæ of Mr. Ray; and is deſcribed by late botaniſt; 
colour is a pure blue; in the tineſt ſpecimens it is of the] under the name of ſmilax aſpera Peruviana; and by 
- deepeſt azure, and in others varies into paleneſs in ſhades | Hernandez under that of mecapati five zarcaprilla. 
of all degrees between that and a pure cryſtal brightneſs | It is a ſudorifick, and an attenuant, and has been 
and water, without the leaſt tinge of colour, but with a] eſteemed a great medicine in the cure of the venereal 
taſtre much ſuperior to the cryſtal. They are diſtin- | diſeaſe, but the uſe of mercury has cauſed it of late to be 
guiſhed into four ſorts, viz. the blue ſapphire, the white | neglected. It is however of great ſervice in many chro- 
ſapphire, the water ſapphire, and the milk ſapphire. nick caſes, which owe their origin to obſtructions of the 
The gem known to us by this name is extremely dif- | viſcera, and where attenuants are proper; but it muſt he 
ferent from the ſapphire of the ancients, which was only | continued a long time, and is beſt given in decoction, or 
a ſemi-opake ſtone, of a deep blue veined with white, | by way of diet drink. 5 
and ſpotted with ſmall gold- coloured ſpangles, in the SARTORIUS, in anatomy, a. muſcle called alſo 
form of ſtars, and was only a more beautiful kind of the | longus tibiæ, which ariſeth from the inferior part of the 
lapis lazuli : but our ſapphire they have deferibed under | ſpine of the ilium, and, running obliquely by the infide 
the name of beryllus atroides, or the ſky-blue beryl. of the thigh, is inſerted into the internal fide of the tihia, 
The fineſt ſapphires in the world are brought from the] three or four fingers breadth below its upper extremity. 
kingdom of Pegu, in the E. Indies, where ſome are found By this muſcle we throw one leg acroſs the other: it is 
perfectly colourleſs, and others of all the ſhades of blue; an antagoniſt to the poplitæus. | 
theſe are all found in the pebble-form. We have very] SASSAFRAS, a very light and ſpongy wood, of a 
fine ſapphires alſo, partly pebble, partly cryſtal-ſhaped, | pale whitiſh red colour, with an admixture of brown in 
from Biſnagar, Conanor, Calicut, and the iſland of Cey- it, and of a very fragrant and perfumed ſmell, and of an 
113 lon : theſe alſo are of all the ſhades of blue. And in aerid and aromatick ſweet taſte, which is very agreeable. 
Wo Ceylon there are ſometimes found a ſort of baſtard gems, | The tree which produces the ſaſſafras, is one of the en- 
of a mixed nature between the ſapphire and ruby. The neandria monogynia of Linnæus, and one of the abores 
occidental are from Sileſia, Bohemia, and many other | fructu calyculato of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by all the 
parts of Europe; but though theſe are often very beau- | late botanical writers, under the name of ſaſſafras arbour, 
tiful ſtones, they are greatly inferior, both in luſtre and | and ſaſſafras ficulneo folio. It grows in ſeveral parts of 
hardneſs, to the oriental. America, from whence the ſaffafras is brought to us. 
The ſapphire is ſaid to have very great virtues as a] Saffafras wood is a diuretick and diaphoretick ; it at- 
cordial, ſudorifick, and alexipharmick ; but we have no | tenuates viſcid humours, and is good in all obſtructions 
good teſtimony of any body's having ever found this by | of the viſcera. It is given in cachexies, in ſcorbutick 
experiment. complaints, and in the venereal diſeaſe. : It is ſeldom 
SARABAND, a muſical compoſition in triple time, given in ſubſtance; the uſual way of taking it being in 
being in reality only a minuet, whoſe motions are {low | infuſion, in the manner of common tea, in which me- 
and ſerious. tod it is very pleaſant. The oil extracted from it is Very 
SARCASM, in rhetorick, a bitter, keen irony, where- | fragrant, and poſſeſſes moſt of the virtues of the wood. 
by the orator ſcoffs and inſults his adverſary. 5 ELLITE, a guard or perſon that attends on 
SARCOCELE, in medicine, a hard, fleſhy, ſcirrhous | another, either for his ſafety, or to be ready to execute 
excreſcence, riſing up by little and little about the teſti- his pleaſure. | 1 
cles, or in the inner membrane of the ſcrotum. Some] SATELLITES, in aſtronomy, certain ſecondary pla- 
writers call it hernia carnoſa. Inets, moving round ſome other planets as a — . — 
© . SARCOCOLLA, a gum refin, brought to us inthe moon does round the earth; fo called, becauſe they 
ſmall granules of an irregular figure. It is brought to always attend them in their revolutions round the ſun. 
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us from Perſia and Arabia, but we are wholly unac-| SATELLITES of Jupiter. See JorirER. 
quainted with the plant that produces it; no author,] SATELLITES of Saturn. See SATURN- 8 
either ancient or modern, having given us any infor-] SATRAPA, or SATRAPES, in antiquity, as 


mation about it. Some authors recommend Sarcocolla | nor of a province among the ancient Perſians. * 
to be taken internally as a balſamick; but Hoffman,, SATURDAY, the fixth day of the week; fo 2 

from experience, abſolutely condemns the internal uſe from Seater, an old idol of the Saxons, worſhippe 
of it. It is recommended for opthalmies and defluxions | this day. _ - IS ; 1 
of a ſharp matter on the eyes, and is generally ordered SATURN, in aſtronomy, one of the primary 8 _ , 
to be diflolved In milk for this purpoſe. 15 being tlie fartheſt diſtant from the ſun, ede wer 
S AkCO LOG, a diſcourſe on the fleſh, or ſoft parts thus, h. This planet has five ſatellites, 2 a ” 

of the human body. | | [moving round him, and is beſides encompaſſe oy! 

SARCOMA, in ſurgery, a fleſhy tumour, ariſing, in ſurprizing ring. We have given à pe 16 " | 
any part of the body, from ſome effuſion of the nutritive [this planet with his ring, (plate LXXII. fg- 3. Galiles's 
| 3 Wt e x : 


Galileo telefeope was ſufficient to diſdover all Jupi- 

„ moons, but it would not reach Saturn's, they being 
too great a diſtance. But yet this ſagacious obferver 
found Saturn, by reaſon of his ring, had a very odd ap- 
arance; for his glaſs was not good enough to exh bit 
the true ſhape of the ring, but only a confuſed idea of 
that and Saturn together, which, in the year 1610, he 


advertiſed in the letters of this ſentence. tranſpoſed : | 


« Altifimum planetam tergeminum obſervavi;“ i. e. 1 
have obſerved Saturn to have three bodies. 
This odd phenomenon perplexed the aftronomers 


very much, and various hypotheſes were formed to ſolve 
it; all which ſeemed trifling to the happy Huygenius, 
who applied himſelf purpoſely to improve the grinding of 
laſſes, and perfecting long teleſcopes to arrive at a more 
accurate notion of this planet and its appendage. Ac- 
cordingly, in i655, he conſtrued a teleſcope of 12 feet, 
and viewing Saturn divers times, he diſcovered ſome- 
thing like a ring encompaſhng his body; which, after- 
wards, with a tube of 23 feet, he obſerved more diſ- 
unctly, and alſo diſcovered a ſatellite revolving about 
the planet. This Huygenian fatellite is the fourth in 
order from Saturn. | 3 
In the year 1656, Huygens publiſhed his diſcovery in 
relation to Saturn's ring, 1n the letters of this ſentence 
tranſpoſed, © Annulo cingitur tenui plano, nuſquam 
« cohxrente, ad eclipticam inclinato;* that is, Saturn is 
encompaſſed by a thin plane ring, no where cohering to 
his body, and inclined to the plane of the ecliptick, This 
incknation of the ring to the eeliptick is determined to 
be about 31* by Huygens, Romer, Pickard, Campani, 
c. though by a method not very definitive. 

However, fince the plane of the ring is inclined to the 
plane of the earth's motion, it is evident, when Saturn is 
o fituated that the plane of his ring paſſeth through the 
earth, we can then fee nothing of it; nor can we ſee it 
when the plane paſſes between the ſun and the earth, the 
dark fide being then turned to us, and only a dark lift 
appearing upon the planet, which 1s probably the ſhadow 
of the ring. In other fituations the ring will appear 
elliptical, more or leſs ; when it 1s moſt ſo, the heavens 
appear through the elliptick ſpace on each fide Saturn 
(which are called the anſæ) and a fixed ſtar was once ob- 
ſerved by Dr. Clarke's father in one of them. The nodes 
of the ring are in 199 45' of m and X. During Saturn's 
heliocentrick motion from 19% 45” to the oppoſite node, 
the fun enlightens the northern plane of the ring. 

Since Saturn deſcribes about 1“ in a month, the ring 
will be viſible through a good teleſcope till within about 
150r 20 days before and after the planet is in 19 45 of 
mor . The time, therefore, may be found by an 
ephemeris, 1n which Saturn ſeen from the earth ſhall be 
in thoſe points of the ecliptick ; and, likewiſe, when he 
vill be ſeen from the earth in 19% 45 of and £, when 
the ring will be moſt open, and in the beſt poſition to be 
viewed. There have been ſome grounds to conjecture 
that Saturn's ring turns round an axis, but that is not 
yet demonſtrable. This wonderful ring, in ſome ſitu- 
ations, does alſo appear double; for Caſſini, in 1675, 
oblerved it to be dillected quite round by a dark elliptical 
ne, dividing it, as it were, in two rings, of which the 
Mr one appeared brighter than the other. This was 
oftentimes obſerved afterwards, with tubes of 34 and 20 

cet, and more evidently in the twilight or moon-light, 
than in a darker {ky. 8 N 

R tan eye were placed in Saturn, the diameter of the 
n would appear jo times leſs than it doth to us almoſt ; 
and, conſequently, his diſk, light, aird heat will be there 
99 mes leſs. Saturn's year is almoſt 30 of ours, but the 
*ngth of his day is yet uncertain, becauſe the time of 
© volution round his axis is not yet known; but 
of Huygens judges they are not longer than the days 

] "pter. That great aſtronomer ſuppoſeth the axis of 
of * to be perpendicular to the plane of his ring, and 
the 15 orbits of the ſatellites: if ſo, then there will be 
bag © Polition of the equator and pole as to the fixed 

rhe 3 there is in our earth: the ſame pole ſtar and the 

"ag as will appear to riſe and ſet after the ſame man- 

"ig the lame latitudes. There is a vaſt inequality in 
* Fa of the day in ſeveral parts of this planet; and 
k it a diverſity of ſummer and winter; which de- 
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the equator to the plane of tho orbit of Saturn round the 
fun; which Huygens makes to be 31% which is almoſt 


one third more than in our earth, where yet the diffe- 
rences and yariety of ſeaſons and weather are very fenſible., 
For in Saturn, in the latitude of 50% the longeſt day will 


broad, at leaſt, ten times as large as the whole ſurface 
of the earth. The eye thus placed will be able to dif- 
cern none of the planets but Jupiter, which will appear 
always to accompany the ſun, and never to be from him, 


and therefore inſenſible; but the parallaxes of all his 
moons or fatellites are very conſiderable” md therefore 
their diſtances from him will be eafily computable.  * 

But what an eye placed in Saturn would moſt admire, 
is the ring of that planet; the only thing of that nature 
that is diſcovered in any of the planets. Kepler, in his 
Epitome Aſtron. Copernic. and after him Dr. Halley in 
his enquiry into the cauſes of variation of the needle, 
Philof. Tranſact. numb. 195, ſuppoſe our earth may be 
compoſed of ſeveral cruſts or ſhells one within another, 
and concentrick to each other. And if ſo, then it is 
poſſible the ring of Saturn may be the fragment or re- 
maining ruins of his formerly exterior ſhell, the reſt of 
which is broken or fallen down upon the body of the 
planet. And if Saturg ever had ſuch a ſhell round it, 
its diameter would then have appeared as big to an eye 
at the ſun, as that of Jupiter 'doth now, when ſeen 
from thence. TSF IL One Pr pas 
Since the outward margin of the ring is diſtant from 
Saturn 24 of Saturn's ſemi-diameter, this cannot be 


whoſe plane the ring is placed. Therefore, a ſpectator, 
placed in a latitude higher than that, can never ſee the 
ring at all; ſo that there is a zone of almoſt 23* broad 
towards either pole, to whom this famous ring can never 
appear. And as the ſpeQator ſhall move nearer the pole, 
firſt one, then the ſecond ſatellite, next the third and 
fourth; and when he. is come within 1* of the pole, 
even the fifth ſatellite cannot be ſeen, unleſs by refrac- 
tion; and, in the winter time, neither ſun, moon, nor 
any other planet, will be there viſible, unleſs perhaps, a 
comet. --* | | Tm oof 
If the eye be ſuppoſed to be placed in the equator of 
Saturn, or in the z6ne nearly adjoining, it can never ſee 
thoſe ſtars that are in ar very near the equator, nar any 
one of the fatellites ; becauſe the ring will always hide 
them ; and then at the equinoxes it cannot ſee the ſun; 


ſee the ring: - becauſe neither of its faces will then ap- 
pear illuminated by the ſun. The breadth of this ring 
it is hard to determine from our earth, becauſe its thick- 
neſs is ſo ſmall; but Mr. Huygens makes it to be about 
600 German miles, Cs Foe th ge 
For one half of Saturn's year (viz. 15 years of ours} 
only one face of the ring will be enlightened by the ſun : 
whence the inhabitants, which may be ſuppoſed to live 
in that hemiſphere, to which this face of the ring is 
turned, or to whom it is ſummer, will ſee that part of 
the ring which is above their horizon, ſhinirig faintly by 
day, as our moon doth when the ſun is abqve our ho- 
rizon, but brighter and ſtronger by night, as our moon 
doth in the ſun's abſence ; and after ſun-ſet, the eaſtern 
part of this enlightened arch will fall within the ſhadow 
of Saturn ; which ſhade will aſcend, as night comes on, 
and at midnight will be at the higheſt ; and then will de- 
ſcend again towards the weſtern part of the ring, accord 
ing as the ſun comes more and more to the eaſtward, 
This enlightened arch will always ſhew how to deſcribe 
a meridian line; for a plane perpendicular to the ho- 
rizon, and paſſing through the vertex of the arch, will 
be in the true meridian, „C 
To an eye Ferse any where without, and at leſs than 
50? diſtance from the equator, this enlightened arch of 
the ring will appear concave as well as convex, like a 
kind of furnace or vault, riſing above the horizon: but 
to an eye more than 52', and leſs than 649 diſtant from 
the equator, the hollow or concave part will not be vi- 
ſible ; but there will appear a brightiſh body arifing, as 
it were, out of the ground, and. contiguous to the ho- 
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have no night at all, and the langeſt night will have no 
day. And the two frigid zones will be each of them 60 


above 37%. The parallax of the ſun in Saturn is but of, 


leen at the diſtance of 64% from Saturn's equator, in 


and if it were any where elſe placed, it could not then 


rizon, For the other half of Saturn's year, while the.ſun 
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the darkneſs above-mentioned, it will be continually de- 


Saturn in about 16 days, and is diſtant from his centre 
about 18 ſemi-diameters of Saturn. 


lite from the centre of Saturn to be about 4 diameters 
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deelines towards che depreſſed poley.or during the 15 
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years winter, the ring will not be viſible, as having notÞ — Firſh, + — 
e ee 


that face illuminated which is turned to the ſpectator's 


eye: hut, however, will render itſelf ſenſible, by cover.“ Third —— — 4 123 
ing from the ſight ſuch ſtars and parts of the heavens as Fourth... moor... nn 15 > 3 2 27 
| F ifth ——— — 79 22 | 18 


are oppoſite to it, or apparently behind it. The ſhade . I 
of the ring, alſo, will be extended more and more to- Dr. Gregory, in his excellent aſtronomy a 
wards the nearer pole: ſo that to an eye placed any where] monſtrated, that if a ſatellite deſcribe an ecliptick 10 
within the aforeſaid ſpace, the ſun, when he attains ſuch round a planet placed in one of the foci of that oh by 
à certain declination, will appear to be covered or eclipſed | the greater axis of the line of the apſes will, with dy 1, 
juſt at noon, and then ſtraight to emerge out of the ſha- |gular motion, twice advance forwards, viz. in the as 
dow. The next day, the like phænomenon will happen, ſyzygies, and twice recede backwards, viz. when in a 
but the eclipſe will begin ſooner, and will be over later ;|drature to the ſun; And that this force of propel. 
and theſe meridian eclipſes will daily increaſe in their near twice as great as that of the receſs, and chern : 
duration, until the middle of winter; and then they will ſ the line of the apſes, in every revolution of the 53G 
decreaſe again gradually, till at laſt they will come to no- |will advance more forward than it will recede backw 1 
thing again; viz. when the ſun, returning from the tro- and that by the excels of this progreſſion, the eo at: 
pick, hath the ſame declination as he had when theſe|move in conſequentia. If a ſatellite move round a i 
meridional eclipſes began. in an eccentrick orbit, the eccentricity will be Mm 
And this will happen, if an eye be placed in any lati- changed in every revolution, and in each c de 
tude greater than 25 or 26*; but if in a latitude leſs than] will be greateſt, when the ſatellite is in the f ee 
this, when the meridian darkneſs is of the greateſt du- with the ſun, and leaſt, when it is in the qua N 
ration, the fun will ſuddenly appear juſtin the meridian, and will be continually increafing from the qua ee ; 
and then ſtraightway will be eclipled again. The nextjto the ſyzygies, and decreaſing from the ſyzygies to the 
day there will appear the like fort of light, but it will laſt [quadratures, | = 
longer; and this meridian light will grow ſtill longer] If a fatellite revolve round a planet in an orbit whoſe 
and longer in duration, till mid-winter, and then, like plane is inclined to the plane of the orbit of the planet 
round the ſun, then will the line of the nodes move in 
creaſing, until it quite diſappear. And from hence it is|antecedentia, with an unequal angular motion; ſwiſteſt 
plain, that there is the greateſt difference between ſum- when the nodes are in quadrature to the ſun, after this 
mer and winter in the globe of Saturn, of all the other ſlower, and at laſt, when the nodes are in the ſyzygies 
planets; and this both on the account of the long du- will be quite at reſt. In the intermediate places betwcen 
ration of each, and the great declination of the ſun from|the quadratures and ſyzygies, the nodes will recede 
the equator ; and, alſo, by reaſon of theſe meridional |{lower, and in every revolution of the ſatellite, will 


darkneſſes in the winter, ariſing from the ring's eclipfing [either be retrograde or ſtationary, be carried backward, 
| or move in antecedentia, and in each revolution will re- 


the ſun. Greg. A/tron. ; 
Satellites of SATURN. Anno 1684, in the month of [cede faſteſt, all things conſidered, when the ſatellite is in 
March, Mr. Caſſini, by the help of excellent object- the ſyzygies. : 


glaſſes of 70, 90, 100, 1 36, 155, and of 220 feet, diſ-| The inclination alſo of the plane of the orbit of the 
covered the two innermoſt (that is, the iſt and 2d) fa-|fatellite, to that of the planet, will he continually chang- 
tellites of Saturn. ing, and will be greateſt when the nodes are in the ſyzy- 
- The firſt Satellite he obſerved never to be diſtant from [gies with the ſun, and leaſt, cæteris paribus, when they 
Saturn's ring above two-thirds of the apparent length offare in the quadratures. And all the inequalities in the 
the ſame ring : and it was found to make one revolu- [motions of the ſatellites will be a little greater when they 
tion about Saturn in 1 day, 21 hours, and 19 minutes, fare in conjunction with the ſun, than when they are in 
making two conj unctions with Saturn in leſs than 2 days; | oppolition to him. . 
one in the upper part of his orb, and the other in the SATURN, in chymiſtry, the ſame with lead. See LRA D. 
lower part; it is diſtant from the centre of Saturn 43 off SATURN, in heraldry, the black colour in the arms 
Saturn's ſemi-diameters. of ſovereign princes. 
The ſecond Satellite of Saturn was obſerved but three-] SATURNALIA, a feſtival of the ancient Romans, 
fourths of the length, and his ring diſtant therefrom, [obſerved on the 17th of December, in honour of the 
making his revolution about him in 2 days, 17 hours, [god Saturn. | | 
This is diſtant from the centre of Saturn SATURNINE, or SATURNIAN, a term applied to 
perſons of dark, full. melancholy complexions, as be- 
ing ſuppoſed under the predominancy of Saturn. 
SALTYR, or SATIRE, a diſcourſe or poem expoſing 
the vices and follies of mankind. The different deriva- 
tions of this word have affected its orthography, ſome 
writing it Satyr, and others. Satire. N 
as 243 to 17. The Grecian fatire differed from the Roman; but the 
The third is diſtant from Saturn 8 of his ſemi-diame- difference ſeems not ſo great as ſome are apt to imagine: 
the former was of the dramatick kind, a ſort of interlude 


ters, and revolves round him in almoſt 44 days. | | 
The fourth, or Huygenian fatellite, as it is called, [annexed to tragedy, to remove from the audience too 


becauſe diſcovered firſt by Mr. Huygens, revolves about [melancholy impreſſions. 
The word ſatyr was anciently taken in a leſs reſtrained 


ſenſe than it is at preſent, not only as denoting a ſevere 
poem againſt vice, but as conſiſting of precepts of virtue. 
and the praiſes of it: and even in the Satyrs, as they are 


79; days. The great diſtance between this ſatellite and |called, of Horace, Juvenal, and Perſius, &c. which are 
this precedent, made Mr. Huygens ſuſpect there might |principally levelled againſt the weakneſs, the follies, or 


be a ſixth. between theſe two; or elſe that this fifth may | vices of mankind, we find many directions, as 7 - 
have other ſatellites moving round him. incitements to virtue. Such ſtrokes of morality Hor 


Dr. Halley in Philoſ. Tranſ. gives a correction of the quently. 


is full of; and in Juvenal they occur very fre 88 
theory of the motion of the Huygenian, or fourth ſa- All of them, ſometimes, correct vice like ennie 5 
tellite of Saturn, and makes the true time of its period to With relpe 


may ſay, like divines rather than ſatyriſts. W 4 
be 15 days, 22 hours, 41, 6“; its diurnal motion to be|to the nature and different ſpecies of it, fatyr, ee 5 
22%, 34, 38“, 18“. And the diſtance of this fatel- d folli 


—— 


43 minutes. 
5 ſemi-diameters of that planet. From a great num- 
ber of accurate obſervations, he concluded that the pro- 
portion of the digreſſion of the ſecond to that of the 
firſt, counting both from the centre of Saturn, 1s as 22 
to 17. And the time wherein the ſecond ſatellite makes 


its revolution, is to the time wherein the firſt makes its, | 


The fifth ſatellite of Saturn is diſtant from his centre 
4 ſemi-diameters of Saturn, and revolves round him in 


being a poem deſigned to reprove the vices an 7M 
mankind, is two-fold ; either the jocoſe, as es __ 
race, or the ſerious, like that of Juvenal the ah | 
That generally makes {port Kite 
this probes it to the 'Y 
d ſo far is it from no i 


of the ring; that is to ſay, interſecting the orb of Saturn ; 
with an angle 23* and a half, ſo as to be nearly parallel |hidden, the latter open. 
to the earth's 'equator. The periodical times of the vice, and expoſes it to ridicule : 


ites of Saturn, according to Mr. Caſſini, are as tom, and puts it to the torture: an 2 
233 | * HR 8 0 „ i p ſome pretend, that it ſeems 


rather 


deſerving the title of ſatire, as 
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to, or that partakes of the nature of ſatire. 4 
SAVAGGES, wild, barbarous people, without any the ſame line of right fines from 4 


1. 5 
3 


* o L 
4 


father a more noble ſpecies of it; and the genteel ſtrokes |tances-in proportion, or iti meaſuring diſtances already 

of Horace, how ingenious ſoever, are leſs affecting than] laid down. eee . b 
the poetick rage and commendable zeal of Juvenal. 4. iuin SeA lx, in navigation, an inftrument for ſolv- 
Ihey both agree in being pungent and cutting, yet are [1ng the ſeveral caſes of ſailing by geometrical progreſſion. 


* / 
* p i % 
5 1 : g 
* - 
: i „ 
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diſtinguiſhed by very evident marks. The one is plea- e * 
- {ant and facetious, the other angry and auſtere: the one 1. Deſcribe a ſemi- circle ab: d, (plate LXXII. fig. 2.) 
8 ſmiles, the other ſtorms : the foibles of mankind are the | | 
object of one: greater crimes of the other: the former is 


i 
4 


Conſtruction of the plain ſcale: 


and divide it into two parts by the radius bc. 


2. Divide the quadrangular arch 4b into nine equal 


always in the pleaſing ſtile; the latter generally in the] parts, numbering them 10, 20, 30, &c. as you ſee in the 


ſublime : that abounds with wit only; this adds to the 


. 


alt bitterneſs and actimony. 


figure, then will each diviſion anſwer to 10? and if you 
draw lines from the point a to the ſeveral points 10, 20, 


Either kind of fatire may be writ in the dialogue or 30, &c. in the arch ab, they will be the chords of their 


epiſtolary manner and we have inſtances of both forms 
jn Horace, Juvenal, and Perfius. As ſome of Horace's, 
which ate called ſatires, are as truly epiſtles; ſo many of 
his epiſtles might as well be called ſatires: for example, 

ui fit Mecænas, &c. might with equal reaſon, be 
reckoned among the epiſtles; and Prima dite mihi, &c. 
among the diſcourſes: or ſatires; if the author or editor 


o 


had ſo though fit. 


The chief ſatiriſts among the ancients are Horace, Ju- 
venal, and Perſius; thoſe among the moderns Regnier, 
Boileau, in French; and Dryden, Oldham, Rocheſter, 


Buckingham, Pope, Young, &c. among the Engliſh. 


SAT VRIASIS, in medicine, a violent deſire of ve- 


reſpective arches; and if each of theſe diviſions be tranſ- 
ferred to the chord line ab, you will have a line of chords 


ſions be ſubdivided into 10 equal parts, and the diſtances 


the line ab, you will have, by this means, a line of 
chords to every fingle degree. 5 

5 3. From the points of the ſeveral diviſions 10, 20, 
30, &c. of the quadrant h 4, draw lines parallel to b c, 


a line of fines: and if the arch h a, as was before ſup- 
poſed, be divided into go equal parts, and from the 2 
veral points of diviſion be drawn lines parallel to the 


nery, attended with a tenſion, and rigidity of the puden- former, the line a c will be divided into a line of fines 


dum, occaſioned by a morbous diſpoſition' of the body. [anſwering to every fingle degree of the quadrant, which 
SATYRICAL, or SATIRICAL, ſomething relating mult be numbered from c toward a. 


fixed habitation; law, or policy. © 


in diameter; ſerving to ſet fire to mines, or caiſſons. 


4. By only reverting the numbers, or by numbering 
towards c, you will 


# . 


l $0 09 have u line of verſed fines. | 
SAUCISSE, in military affairs, a long train of pow- 
der ſewed up in à roll of pitched: cloth, about two inches 


5. From a, the extreme point of the diameter, raiſe 
* 


the perpendicular à t; and from the centre c, through 


the ſeveral diviſions of the quadrant a 5, draw lines till 


SAUCISSON, in fortification, a kind of faggot made ſ they cut the tangent az; then will the line a f be a line 


of large branches of trees, or of the trunks” of ſhrubs 


of tangents; which muſt be numbered from à towards f. 


bound together. Its uſe is to cover the men, and to ſerve] 6. If you lay your ruler from 4 to the ſeveral diviſions 


bl 


as epaulments. | 


ſpiritual aſſiſtance to the nunns 
SAUNDERS. See SANT ALU Nx 


into pieces wood, ſtone, ivory, &c. 


The beſt ſaws are of tempered ſteel ground bright and 
{mooth ; thoſe of iron are only hammer hardened: hence 
the firſt, beſides their being ſtiffer, are likewiſe found 


ſmoother than the laſt. They are known to'be well ham- 


mered by the ſtiff bending of tlie blade; and to be well 
and evenly ground, by their bending equally in a bow. | 
SAWING, the application of the faw; in dividing 


timber, &c. into boards. 

SAXIFRAGE, a medicinal plant, ſo called from its 
oppoſed virtue in diffolving the ſtone ; but it is rarely 
uſed at preſent. Nac 1h of e009 DAR £51726 


SCABIOUS, Scabioſe, a medicinal plant, very com- 


mon in the fields, faid to be good in aſthmas and pleu- | 
I Gunter, its inventor, and is generally made of box. 

_ SCAFFOLD, a timber-work, raiſed in the manner 

of an amphitheatre, to place ſpectators upon, for the 


rißes; but at preſent rarely uſed. - - 


commodious viewing a ſhew or ceremony. 


{ 


SCAPF OLD, alſo ſignifies a ſmall-ſtage erected for the | 
ein * [the following, viz. a line of numbers, of ſines, tangents, 
SCAPFOLD, is alſo uſed for an aſſemblage of planks 


execution of criminals. volley i, 


Or boards ſuſtained by treſſels, pieces of wood fixed in 


o 


wx wall, &c. whereon maſons, painters, ſculptors, &c. 
ometimes ſtand to work res age 


On th 
; W . Þ | L / - | + 
a ni to ſcale the walls, without carrying on works 


one or mor 
*Pal or unequal parts, of great uſe in laying down diſ- 


- 


ALADO, or Se ALA DE, a furious aſſault made roportic | 
e wall or rampart of a city, &c. by means of ladders diviſion is: equal to the number of mean proportionals 


E, a mathematical ' inſtrument; conffſting of 
e lines drawn on wood, or metal, divided into 


— — 


* 
- 
. 


7 
: 
1 


Th utes 


{ 


j 


1 


- 


| 92], 0 flof thequadrant a4, and make a mark where it interſects 
- SAVIOUR, an appellation peculiarly given to Jeſus ] thie line cb, as you extend it to each diviſion, you will 
Chriſt, as being the true Meſſiah, and Saviour of the 
elett world. % og e e 
Order of St. SAVIOUR, a religious order in the Ro- 
miſh church, founded by! St. Bridget, about the year 
1345; and fo called from its being pretended that our 
Saviour himſelf dictated to the foundreſs its conſtitutions 
and rules. According to the conſtitutions, this order 
is principally founded for religious women who pay a 
particular honour'to the holy virgin; but there are ſome 
monks of the order, to- adminiſter the ſacraments, and 


have a line of ſemi-tangents. 885 . 
7. As the line drawn from the centre c, through the 
ſeveral diviſions of the quadrant b 4, till they interſe& 
the tangent line @ t, ate the ſecants of the reſpective 
arches: if their lengths be transferred to the line « 5s, 
you will have a line of ſecants, which muſt be numbered 
from c towards 3. | 

8. Divide the quadrant 4 5 into 8 equal parts, as in 
the points 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. Then ſetting one foot of the 
compaſſes in the point 4, transfer the ſeveral diſtances 


to 11 15, 

9. Take ſeveral diviſions of each line thus conſtructed, 
and transfer them to right lines drawn parallel to each 
other, (as you ſee in plate LXXII. fig. 1.) and you will 
form the inſtrument called a plain ſcale. 3 
| "SCALE, Scala, in muſick, is a denomination given to 
the arrangement of the ſix ſyllables invented by Guido 
Aretine, ut, re, mi, fa, fol, la, called alſo gammut. 

- SCALE is alſo uſed for a ſeries of ſounds riſing or fall- 
ing towards acuteneſs or gravity, from any given pitch 
of tune, to the greateſt diſtance that is fit or practicable, 
through ſuch intermediate degrees as make the ſucceſſion 
moſt agreeable and perfect, and in which we have all the 
harmonical intervals moſt commodiouſly divided. 

Ganter's-SCALE, an Tiſtrument fo talled from Mr, 


There are two ſorts, the long gunter and the ſliding 
gunter, having both the fame lines, but differently uſed # 
the former with the compaſſes, the latter by ſliding. The 
lines now generally delineated on thoſe inſtruments are 


verſed fines, fine of the rhumb, tangent of the thumb, 
meridional parts, and equal parts; which are conſtructed 
after the following manner : 5 5 

The line of numbers is no other than the logarithmick 
ſcale of proportionals, wherein the diſtance between each 


contained between the two terms, in ſuch parts as the 
diſtance between 1 and 10 is 1000, &c. the logarithm 
of that number. Hence it follows, that, if the number 
of equal parts expreſſed by the logarithm of any number, 


# 


be taken from the ſame ſcale of equal parts, aud ſet off 


* 


to every 10 of the quadrant; and if each of theſe divi- 


of the ſeveral diviſions from the point a be transferred to 


till they cut the radius c a; then will c be divided into 


41, 42, dg, &c. from the arch 46 to the line 4b, and 
| you will have a line of rhumbs, each diviſion being equal 
SAW, a well known' inftrument, ſerving to divide & g 5 
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from : on the line of numbers, the diviſion will repre« 
ſent the number anſwering to that logarithm. 
Thus, if you take .954, &c. (the logarithms of 9) of 
the ſame parts, and ſet it off from 1 towards 10, you: 
will have the diviſion ſtanding againſt the number 9. In 
like manner, if you ſet off . 903, &c. .845, &c. 778, 
&e. (the logarithms of 8, 7, b,) of the ſame equal parts 
from 1 towards 10, you will have the diviſions anſwering 
to the numbers 8, 7, 6. After the ſame manner may the 
Whole line be conſtructed. | 1 
The line of numbers being thus conſtructed, if the 
numbers anſwering to the natural ſines and tangents of 
any arch, in ſuch parts as the radius is 10000, &c. be 
found upon the line of numbers, right againſt them will 
ſtand the reſpective diviſions anſwering to the reſpective 
arches; or, which is the ſame thing, if the diſtance 
between the centre and that diviſion of the line of num- 
bers, which expreſſes the number anſwering to the natu- 
ral ſine or tangent of any arch, be ſet off on its reſpective 
line from its centre towards the left hand, it will give 
the point anſwering to the ſine or tangent of that arch: 
thus the natural ſine af 30 being 5000, &c. if the diſ- 
tance between the centre of the line of numbers (which 
in this caſe is looo, &c. the radius) and the divi- 
ſion, on the fame line repreſenting 5000, &c. be ſet off 
from the eentre, or 90, on the line of ſines, towards the 
left hand, it will give the point anſwering to the fine of 
o*. And after the ſame manner may the whole line of 
* oo tangents, and verſed fines, be divided. | 
The line of ſines, tangents, and verſed fines, being 
thus conſtructed, the line fine of the rhumb, and tangent 
of the rhumb, are eaſily divided; for, if the degrees and 
minutes anſwering to the angle which every rhumb makes 
with the meridian be transferred from its reſpective line 
to that which is to be divided, we ſhall have the ſeveral 
points required : thus if the diſtance between the radius 
or centre, and the ſine of 45*=the fourth rhumb, be ſet 
off upon the line fine of the rbumb, we ſhall have the 
point anſwering to the fine of the fourth rhumb; and 
after the ſame manner may both theſe lines be conſtructed. 
The line of meridional parts is conſtructed from the table 
of meridional parts, in the ſame manner as the line of 
numbers is from the logarithms. 1 
The lines being thus conſtrued, all problems relating 
to arithmetick, trigonometry, and their depending ſci- 
ences, may be ſolved by the extent of the compaſſes only; 
and, as al queſtions are reducible to proportions, the 
general rule is, to extend thę compaſſes from the firſt term 
to the ſecond, and the ſame extent of the compaſſes will 
reach from the third to the fourth; which fourth term 
muſt be ſo continued as to be the thing required, which 
alittle practice will render eaſy. is © 
SCALENE, SCALENUM, or SCALENOUS Triangle, 
in 5 a triangle whoſe ſides and angles are all un- 
equal. | 1 
TSCALENUM, in anatomy, a muſcle of the neck, 
which ariſeth from the firſt and ſecond ribs, and, aſcend- 
ing, is inſerted into all the tranſverſe proceſſes of the 
neck, except the firſt, This muſcle is often, by ana- 
tomiſts, divided into three; but ſuch diviſion is not of 
any real uſe. It is perforated for the paſſage of the veins, 
arteries, and nerves; becauſe the neck is more eaſily 
moved than thoſe parts of the ribs to which it is faſt- 
ened: therefore, it is juſtly reckoned among the benders 
of the neck. 


| 


ſcraps foul, carious bones. | 


SCALPER, in ſurgery, an inftryment to raſp, and 
SCAMMONY, in pharmacy, a concreted vegetable 


Juice, partly reſin, partly of the gum kind. We have 
two ſorts of it in the ſhops, diſtinguiſhed by names formed 


of thoſe of the places from whence they are brought, but 
The one kind 


are both the produce of the ſame plant. 
is the Aleppo, the other is the Smyrna ſcammony. 

The chymical writers have given us many prepara- 
tions of ſcammony, among which are a tincture and a 


reſin; but the ſcammony in ſubſtance is preferable to 


either; for they both irritate more, and yet purge leſs; | ; 
the reſin itſelf given in an equal doſe with the crude{or other inſtruments, particularly the cuppl 
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SCANDALUM Mex Arun, in law, is a defi. 
tory ſpeech or writing to the injury of of eg of dip. 
nity : for which a writ that bears the ſame hams”, 
granted for the recovery of damages. By ſtatute, ©, 
perſon is either by writing or ſpeaking to Publiſh any 
falſe or ſcandalous news of any lord, prelate, officer 1 
the government, judge, &c. on pain of impriſonment 
till he produce his author; and if the ſame be publiſned 
in a libel, the publifher is indictable, and may be fined 


and impriſoned. 8 


SCANDIX, Shepherd's needle, in botany, a genus 
of umbelliferous plants, the general corolla of which ig 
difform and radiated, and the proper flower conſiſts of 
five heart-ſhaped petals; thoſe which form the diſck ar 
abortive ; there is no pericarpium, but the flowers are 
ſucceeded by two very long grains, not unlike needle; 


other. This genus includes the chervil which grows 
in gardens; it is diuretick, and recommended by ſome 
againſt the gravel. | VV 
SCANNING, Scanſia, in poetry, the meaſure of 2 
verſe hy feet, in order to ſee whether or no the quantities 
be duely obſerved, The term is chiefly uſed in regard 
to the Greek and Latin verſes. Thus an hexameter verſe 
is ſcanned, by reſolving it into fix feet; a pentameter, 
by reſolving it into five feet, cc. | 
 SCAPE-Goar, in Jewiſh antiquity, the goat which 
was ſet at liberty on the great day of expiation. Sec 
ETPIATIoũÜ—9—1ꝗ0 i cen, f 

On the day of ſolemn expiation, the multitude of the 
children of Iſrael preſented to the high-prieſt at the doo: 
of the tabernacle two goats for a /in-offering. The hig1- 
prieſt then caſt Jats upon the two goats, which ſhould be 
lacrificed to the Lord, and which ſhould be ſet at liberty, 
or be the Scape-gaat, the Azazel, as the Hebrews call it. 
He that was determined by lot to be ſacrificed, was put 
to death, and offered for the fins of the people: he that 
was to be ſet at liberty, was brought alive before the 
Lord, The hijgh-prieſt-ſaid' over him certain prayers, 
laid his two hands upon his head, confeſſed the fins of 
the whole congregation, charged therewith. the head of 
the goat with imprecations, then ſent him into the wil- 
derneſs by a man appointed for that office, Lev. xvi. 19, 
&. The Scape-goat did bear upon bim all their iniguitits to a 
land not inhabited. And thus both goats typified Chriſt ; 
that which was killed, prefigured his death, and that 
which was ſaved alive, the Scape-goat, his reſurrection, 
SCAPULA, in anatomy, the ſhoulder-blade, a trian- 
gular bone, ſituated on the outſide of the ribs, and com- 
monly extended from the ſecond to the feventh rib; its 
ſuperior poſterior angle, when it is in the leaſt ſtraining 
poſition, being about three inches from the ſpinal pro- 
ceſſes of the vertebræ, while the long ſide between that 
angle and the inferior one is ſtretched obliquely forward 
as it deſcends, having nothing between it and the ribs, 
except the thin extremities of fome muſcles ;' but as the 
ſcapula advances forwards to its articulation with the arm 


* 


bone, its diſtance from the ribs increaſes. 


* 


SCAPULAR, Scapulares, in anatomy | 
to two pair of arteries, and as many veins ; the arteries 
are the external ſcapular artery, which is ſent from the 
ſubclavians to the external part of the ſcapula; — 
internal ſcapular artery, which ariſes from the axil 17 
arteries, and goes to the parts that lie under the ſcapu 1 
The ſcapular veins, which are alſo external and internal, 
ariſe in like manner from the ſubclavians. 5 
SCAPUS, in architecture, the fuſt or ſhaft of 2 c 
lumn. V EE 

In botany, the ſame word is uſed for th Cor 
or ſtem of a plant, ſtanding upright like a pillar or column. 


rder: the antennt © 


and fifſile longitudi- 
pode worms, 


oduced 


genus of inſeQs, of the coleoptera 0 
| the beetles are of a clavated figure, 
nally ; and their eggs all hatch into hexa 


from which the young beetles are afterwards pi tion of 


2 the opera 
SCARIFICATION, in ſurgery, _ jancets, 


inſtrument 
1 painting 1 


| making ſeveral inciſions in the ſkin by 


ſcammony, will give fewer ſtools, and thoſe attended .SCARLET, a beautiful, bright red..| n e 0 
wwater- colours, minium mixed with a Uttle un 
f a flower in à PT 


with worſe gripings. 


nt is to 


The ancients uſed ſcammony externally for cutaneous 
eruptions, and to ſoften hard tumours ; but at preſent it 


» 


is uſed only as a purge. Sce DIAGRADIUM» 
I | 


produces a good ſcarlet: but it g 
be painted * a ſcarlet-colour, the lights oy ſhaded 
| ſhades ſhould be covered with minium, aus parts 


that are convex and furrowed on one fide, and flat on the 


a name given 


e ſtraight ſtalk 


"a2 PT Sd hs. a——— 8 


' SCARAB/AUS, che beetle, in zoology, a nume 
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arts finiſhed with carmine, which will produce an ad- | SCHOOL, Schale, a publick place, wherein the lan- 
Firable ſcarlet. ; ages, humanities, or other arts and ſciences are taught, 
hus we ſay, grammar-ſchool, writing-ſchool, &c. 


* 


SCARP, in fortification, is the interior talus, or flope . | 
of the ditch next the place, at the foot of the rampart. | SCHOONER, in navigation, a veſſel navigated with 
'GcARP, in heraldry, the ſcarf which military com- two maſts, and two large boom-fails on the main and 
manders wear for ornament. FE Eh fore - maſts, beſides the uſual ſmall ſails. They are ge- 
SCAVENGERS, two officers choſen yearly in each nerally built very light, as being principally intended for 
ariſh in London, and the ſuburbs, whoſe buſineſs it is to] ſwiftneſs, and to fail in ſeas which are ſeldom frequented 
hire perſons, called rakers, and carts to cleanſe the ſtreets, with ſtormy weather; ſuch are the latitudes between or 
and carry away the dirt and filth thereof. near the tropicks. The largeſt veſſels of this kind are 
SCENE, in its primary ſenſe, ſignified a theatre, or | built in the iſland of Bermuda, where they are framed 
lace where dramatiek pieces and other publick thews of cedar. 75 | | 
were repreſented. _ 5 | ; | SCIATICA, the hip-gout, being a continual, heavy, 
Scene, more particularly implies the decoration of a] dull, gnawing pain, in or about the joint of the hip, and 
face or theatre. It alſo ſignifies the place repreſented, or|the parts adjacent. This diſorder may ariſe from the 
where the action is conceived to have paſſed. _ ſame cauſe with that which produces the other gout; but 
ScExE, is allo a part, or diviſion, of a dramatick poem, ſ it is molt generally the effect of catching cold, or being 
Jetermined by a new actor's entering. e expoſed to the open air. It may alſo be occaſioned hy 
SCENICK Games, Ludi ſcenici, among the ancients, |contuſions and venereal diſorders. ; | 
' were entertainments exhibited on the ſcena or theatre ; i In the cure of a ſciatica bleeding is beneficial, except 
including what we now call plays of all Kinds, with dane- in perſons extremely weak or old; on the day after vene- 
ing and other theatrical performances. lcſſection, an emetick of ipecacuanha is to be given, and 
SCENOGRAPH V, in perſpective, a repreſentation afterwards a paregorick draught, if neceſſary. When the 
of a body on a perſpective plane, or a delineation of it blood is poor, and its circulation languid, a courſe of 
in all its dimenſions, ſuch as it appears to the eye. The|chalybeate waters may be beneficial ; but, in the oppoſite 
ichnography of a building, &c. repreſents the plan, or extreme, a milk diet, with the teſtaceous powders, are 
ground-work of the building; the orthography, the front, to be uſed. TS 
or upright, thereof; and the ſcenography, the whole SCIENCE, Scientia, in philoſophy, denotes any doc- 3 
building, front, fides, the height and all. trine, deduced from ſelf- evident and certain principles, 1 
SCENOPEGIA, in Jewiſh antiquity, the ſame with] by a regular demonſtration. Science may be properly di- bo 
| the feaſt of tabernacles. | e vided as follows: 1. The knowledge of things, their if Wl 
SCEPTRE, a kind of royal ſtaff, or battoon, borne |conſtitutions, properties, and operations; this, in a little | "0 
by kings, on ſolemn occaſions, as an enſign of com- more enlarged ſenſe of the word, may be called quoun, 7 W's i 
mand and authority. | or natural philoſophy ; the end of which is ſpeculative _ 
| SexpTRE, in aſtronomy, one of the fix new conſtel-| truth. 5 | — 
ations of the ſouthern hemiſphere, conſiſting of ſeven-] 2. The ſkill of rightly applying theſe powers, Toax- 6 
teen ſtars. | ö rixn: the moſt conſiderable under this head is ethicks, 
 SCEPTICISM, the doctrines and opinions of the|which is the ſeeking out tligſe rules and meaſures of hu- CTY 
ſcepticks, whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet was, that all things|man actions that lead to happineſs, and the means to _ 
are uncertain and incomprehenſible, and that the mind|praGtiſe them; and the next is mechanicks, or the appli- 1 | 
is never to aſſent to any thing, but to remain in perpe-|cation of the powers of natural agents to the uſe of life. 1 
tual doubt and ſuſpence. This doctrine was alſo called] 3. The doctrine of ſigns, nu,j,œGn; the moſt uſual . 1 
Pyrrhoniſm, from the name of its author. of which being words, it is aptly enough termed logick. 1 
 SCHEAT', or SEAT, a fixed ſtar of the ſecond mag-| This, ſays Mr. Locke, ſeems to be the moſt general, Wh 
nitude, in the juncture of the leg with the left ſhoulder|as well as natural, diviſion of the object of our under- 8 
of Pegaſus. 5 1 ſtanding. For a man can employ his thoughts about jp 
SCHINUS, in botany, a genus of plants, the corolla] nothing but either the contemplation of things them- 
whereof conſiſts of five patent petals ; the fruit is a glo- ſelves for the diſcovery of truth; or about the things 
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boſe berry, containing a large globoſe ſingle ſeed. | in his own power, which are his actions, for the attain- 1 

SCHISM, a ſeparation, or breaking off from com- ment of his own ends; or the tigns the mind makes uſe | 1 
munion with any church; on account of ſome diſagree- of, both in the one and the other, and the right order- a Tl A 
ment in matters of faith or diſcipline. ing of them for its clear information. | i 4a 
; SCHOLASTICK, ſomething belonging to the] All which three, viz. things, as they are in themſelves- 16 
chools. 4; 


knowable; actions, as they depend on us in order” to 
Scholaſtick was a long time a title of honour, as firſt [happineſs; and the right uſe of ſigns, in order to know- 
only given to ſuch as diſtinguiſhed themſelves hy their | ledge, being toto cœlo, different, they ſeem to be the three 
eloquence in declaiming, &c. After Nero this appel- great provinces of the intellectual world, wholly ſeparate tes 
lation was beſtowed upon advocates, and afterwards it and diſtin one from another. fo | | 428 
became reſtrained to ſuch as had the government of ec-} SCIENTIFICE, or SerttxnTIFICAL, ſomething re- 
cleſiaſtical ſchools, eſtabliſhed under the firſt race of lating to the pure, ſublimer ſciences ; or that abounds in 
French kings, who inſtructed the clerks of the church | ſcience and knowledge. CLE +: Os, 
wit in the humanities, then in theology and the liturgy. | SCILLA, the ſquill, a large root of the bulbous kind. 
Among the Greeks, this was the name of an office or| It is of two kinds, the white and the red, differing 
Cignity anſwering to our divine or theologue. | little otherwiſe than in colour, though the roots of two 
Scholaſtick divinity is that part or ſpecies of divinityſ different ſpecies of plants. It is not a ſolid and uni- 
which clears and diſcuſſes queſtions by reaſon and argu-|formly fleſhy root, but is compoſed of a number of thick 1 
ments, in which ſenſe it ſtands, in ſome meaſure, oppoſed [coats or ſkins like an onion, of a faint raw ſmell, and an 17! 1 
do poſitive divinity, which is founded on the authority extremely acrid and nauſeous taſte. Squills are brought | «7400 
of fathers, councils, &c. The fchool-divinity is now|to us from the coaſts of Spain, where they grow in great FAY 
fallen into the loweſt contempt, and is ſcarce regarded|abundance. They are to be choſen large, found, freſh, 1 00 
ay where, but in ſome of the univerſities, where they and full of juice, firm throughout, and not flabby in any 
are ſtill by their charters obliged to teach it. part. 1 2 3 
HOLIAST, or COMMENT ATOR, a grammarian, The fquill is extremely acrid, attennuant, and diſ- 
ho writes ſcholia, that is, notes, gloſſes, &c. upon an- ſolvent : it is apt to prove emetick, in whatever form it 
dient authors, who have written in the learned languages. is given, but this may be prevented by adding a few grains 
HOLIUM, a note, annotation, or remark, occa-|of cinnamon to it, and by this means it is rendered a 
nally made on ſome paſſage, propoſition, or the like. powerful medicine in all obſtructions of the viſcera : it 
1s term is much uſed in geometry, and other parts off promotes urine and the menſes, and cuts the tough 
mathematicks, where after demonſtrating a propoſition, |phlegm, which almoſt choaks people in aſthmas, and 
dis cuſtomary to point out how it might be done ſome|many other diforders of the breaſt. Ihe moſt uſual form 
"er way, or to give ſome advice, or precaution, in or- in which it is preſcribed, is that of the ox ymel, compoſed 
to prevent miſtakes,” or add ſome particular uſe; orlof a ſtrong infuſion of the root in vinegar, and made 
Pplication thereof. x Res B24 ak e, arcs rg a | Nee a firup with honey. 8 + +7 4 112 
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turned round every way, to be uſed in making experi- 
| which is looked upon as aperient, diaphoretick, and pec. 


ment given thereupon. . A ſcire- facias muſt likewiſe iſſue 


with the knife. 


eſtabliſhed the kingdoms of Poland and Moravia, and 


Sclavonia. 


lender and long body, and furniſhed with a vaſt number 


the defence of ſome paſs, or other poſt. See the article 


the brim into four ſegments : the fruit is an oblong, | 


 $CIOPTICK, a ſphere, or globe of wood, with a 


circular hole or perforation, wherein a lens is placed. It 
is ſo fitted that, like the eye of an animal, it may be 


ments of the darkened room. 136 
SCIRE-Facias, in law, a judicial writ moſt com- 
monly iſſued to call a perſon to ſhew cauſe to the court 
whence it iſſues, why execution of a judgment paſled 
ſhould not be made out; as where a plaintiff has re- 
covered debt or damages in a court of record, and does 
not take out execution in a year and a day after judgment 
recovered; in that caſe he ſhall have this writ to ſum- 
mon the defendant to ſhew cauſe why execution ſhould 
not be had againſt him upon the ſaid judgment ; which, 
if the defendant does not, judgment 1s given, and the 
laintiff ſhall have execution. Where a plaintiff or de- 
fendant dies, execution may not be ſued out on a judg- 
ment till the writ of ſcire-facias is brought, and judg- 


where judgment is recovered againſt a femme ſole who 


marries within the year and day, to ſummon the huſband 


to ſhew cauſe, &c. And when a judgment is obtained 
againſt a teſtator, a ſcire-facias iſſues againſt the executor, 
though within a year after the judgment is had; and alſo 
againſt an adminiſtrator to an inteſtate. | 

SCIRRHUS, in ſurgery, a hard tumour without 
pain, though not abſolutely without ſenſation. A ſcir- 
rhus may be produced by whatever is capable of coagu- 
lating, inſpiſſating, or drying the liquids in the glands ; 
and, therefore, the ſcirrhus may be in any of the 
glands, but eſpecially ſuch as contain an eaſily inſpiſſated 
liquor, or from their ſituation, diſpoſe their contents to 
a ſtagnation. The efficacy of quickſilver, in removing 
obſtructions, is univerſally known, and both the inter- 
nal and external uſe of it has often greatly contributed 
to the cure of a benign and beginning ſcirrhus; for 
when it has acquired a ſtony hardneſs, and begins to be 
malignant, no relief can be expected from the ſtrongeſt 
mercurial preparations, nor from a ſalivation excited by 
quickſilver, but all the ſymptoms are rather increaſed by 
theſe means; and, in conſequence of the increaſed mo- 
tion of the humours, the ſcirrhus is ſooner changed 
into a cancer. See CANCER. 

When the ſcirrhus will not yield to medicines, if its 
place, ſituation, adjacent parts, mobility, the ſtate of the 
diſorder, and the ſtrength and condition of the patient 
permit, it is with all expedition to be totally extirpated| 

SciRRHus Hepatis, in medicine, a diſeafe conſiſt- 
ing in an indurated tumour of the liver, occaſioned by a 
ſtagnation of the humours which grow thick there, from 
an exhalation of their more fluid and ſubtile parts. This 
differs from the infarctus hepatis, not only in degrees 
but in its ſymptoms, for it almoſt always is attended with 
a hectick, or with cedomato-hydropick ſwellings. | 

SCLAVONICK, the language of the Sclavi, an an- 
cient people of Scythia Europza ; who, about the year 
518, quitting their native country, ravaged Greece, and 


at laſt ſettled in Illyria, which thence took the name of 


SCLEROPHTHALMIA, a diſeaſe of the eye, at- 
tended not only with a hardneſs and ſlowneſs of motion, 
but alſo with a pain and redneſs. 

SCLERQTICA, one of the membranes of the eye. 
See EYE. | "© 

SCOLOPENDRA, in zoology, an inſect with a very 


of legs. According to Dale, it is ſometimes uſed as a 
depilatory, boiled in wine. | 
SCOLOPOMACHZ@ERION, in ſurgery, a knife re- 
fembling a woodcock's bill, uſed in opening and dilating } 
narrow wounds in the breaſt, abſceſſes, &c. | 
SCONCE., in fortification, a ſmall field fort, built for 


ForrT. | 
SCOPARIA, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe] 
flower is monopetalous, rotated, patent, and divided at 


2 


conick acuminated capſule, with one cell, opening with 

two valyes, and contains a number of oblong ſeeds. 
SCOPER-HOLES, or ScurER-HoLEsõ, in a ſhip, t 

are holes made through the fides cloſe to the deck jo 
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carry off the water that comes from the pump, or an 
other way. ) £ " 
SCORBUTFUS, theſcurvy, in medicine. Seedcuzyy 
SCORDIUM, water-germander, in botany, a plant 


toral, and is juſtly eſteemed a good alexipharmick, and 
accordingly is preſcribed in malignant diſorders; it is a 
principal ingredicat in the confectio fracaſtorii, which 
takes its name of diaſcordium from it. See the article 
DiAa$CORDIUM. | 

This plant is comprehended by Linnæus among th, 
teucriums. See TEUCRIUM. 

SCO RIA, droſs, among metallurgiſts, is the recre- 
ments of metals in fuſion; or more determinately ſpeak- 
ing, is that maſs which is produced by melting metals 
and ores, and when cold is brittle, and not diſſoluble in 
water, being properly a kind of glaſs. 

SCORIFICA TION, in metallurgy, is the art of te. 
ducing a body, either entirely or in part, into ſcoria. See 


the preceding article. | 
SCORPITO, the Scorpion. See Scorpion, 
SCORPION, Scorpio, in zoology, a genus of Wing- 
leſs inſects, the body of which is of an oval figure; the 
tail 1s long and ſlender, and the whole body covered 
with a firm and ſomewhat hard ſkin ; the eyes are eight 
in number, two of which are placed contiguous, and 
fix ſideways; the legs are eight ; and there is alſo a pair 
of claws at the head, and a pointed Weapon at the ex- 
tremity of the tail. The great yellowiſh Barbary ſcor- 
pion, with eight denticulations, when full grown; mea- 
ſures fix or ſeven inches in length: there are fevers} 
other ſpecies. 3 | 

SCORPION, Scorpio, in aſtronomy, the eighth ſign of 
the zodiack, denoted by this character, m. (See plate IV, 
fig. 8.) Ihe ſtars in Scorpio, in Ptolemy's catalogue, 
are 20; in that of Tycho, 10; but in that of Mr. Flam- 
ſtead, 49. 1 

SCORPION,. in the ancient art of war, an engine 
chiefly uſed in the defence of the walls of fortified places, 
by throwing arrows, fire- balls, or great ſtones. 

SCORZ ONE RA, Viper's-graſs, in botany, a genus 
of plants, whoſe flower is compound, imbricated and 
uniform. The root of this plant abounds with a milky 
juice of a bitteriſh, ſubacrid taſte, and is ſaid to ſtrengthen 
the ſtomach, and promote urine and ſweat; and, boiled, 
is reckoned a very good food. 

SCREW, or SeRuE, Cochlea, one of the five me- 
chanical powers. A ſcrew is a cylinder cut into ſeveral 
concave ſurfaces, or rather a channel or groove made in 
a cylinder, by carrying on two ſpiral planes the whole 
length of the ſcrew, in ſuch a manner, that they may be 
always equally inclined to the axis of the cylinder in their 
whole progreſs, and alſo always inclined to the baſe of 
it in the ſame angle. Sce MECHANICEK Powers, 

SCRIBE, an officer among the Jews, whoſe buſinets 
was to write; of which there were three Kinds: the firſt 
and principal of which were the ſcribes of the law, 
whoſe office was to write and interpret ſcripture ; theſe 
were in great credit and eſteem among the Jews, and had 
even the precedency of the prieſts and facrificers, and 
their deciſions were received with almoſt the ſame fe- 


ſpect as the law of God itſelf: the ſecond kind, properly 


called the ſcribes of the people, were a fort of magil- 
trates: and the third were publick notaries, or ſecretaries 
of the council; which were the leaſt conſiderable. 
SCRIBING, in joinery, &c. is a term uſed when one 
ſide of a piece of ſtuff is to be fitted to another that 13 
irregular. In order to make theſe join cloſe all the tt 
they ſcribe it; that is, they lay the piece to be ſeribed 
cloſe to the other they intend to ſeribe to, and opening 
their compaſſes to the wideſt diſtance thele two 2 8 
ſtand from each other, they bear the point of one 0 3 
legs againſt the fide they intend to ſcribe to, mg 4 
the other point draw a line on the ſtuff to be 4 = 
Thus they form a line on the irregular piece par? as 
the edge of the regular one; and if the ituft be cu 2. 
actly to the line, when theſe pieces are put together the, 
will ſeem a joint. . — — 
SCRIPTURE, an appellation given, by be Bibl 
nence, to the ſacred and inſpired writings of che ble: 
SCROPHULA, in medicine, the Kings evil. bier . 
The cure of this diſeaſe is to be attempted Dy col 
ing, purging, and ſuch medieines as are mg p* ning 
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ting the vi 
ee 5 75 beſt cathartick is dulcified mercury fix 
times ſublimed, which ſhould be joined with rhubarb for 
children; but to adults it may be given alone, with a, 

entle purging draught ſome hours after it. The next 
- this in virtue is jalap. And our purging waters are 
alſo uſeful, as they ſcour the glands, and open the body 
at the ſame time. In fine, a pill compoſed of mercury 
{x times ſublimed, and precipitated ſulphur of antimony, 
each one grain; of aloes, three or four grains made up 
with the firup of balſam, and taken every night, will be 
ſound ſerviceable not only in this diſeaſe, but in others 
ariſing from viſcid humours. _ 3 
The medicines which correct this pravity of the blood 
and humours, are, for the moſt part, of the diuretick 
kind, ſuch as burnt ſponge, the diuretick ſalt, and vitrio- 
hated tartar ; which are the more proper, becauſe they are 
ſomewhat laxative. To theſe may be added the leſs com- 
und lime water. | | 
For my part, I have very often experienced the good 
effects of the following powder, taken twice a day, with 
three or four glaſſes of the aforeſaid water. Take of burnt 
ſponge, one ſcruple; of purified nitre, corraline, and 
white ſugar, each 10 grains : mix theſe together. Mead. 
SCROPHULARIA, figwort, in botany, a genus of 
plants, whoſe flower is monopetalous and unequal. A 
ſpecies of this genus, which grows wild 1n divers parts of 
England, is ſaid to be excellent in ſcrophulous diforders ; 
and is eſteemed externally as a remedy for the piles; it is 
generally made into an ointment for theſe purpoſes, and 
is alſo given internally in diet drinks. | 
SCROT UM, in anatomy, the capſula or bag in which 
the teſticles are contained, and which hangs down below 
the penis. See LESTICLE. 3 
SRO TUM Cordis, the ſame with pericardium. 
ERICARDIUM. 
SCROWLS, or ScROLLS, in architecture, the ſame 
with volutes. N 3 
SCRUPLE, a weight equal to the third part of a 
drachm, or to 20 grains. Among goldſmiths it is equal 
to 24 grains. 


See 


The ſcruples of the moon, &c. eclipſed, are the parts 
of the moon's diameter immerſed in the ſhadow, ex- 
preſſed in the ſame meaſure wherein the apparent diameter 
of the moon is expreſſed. The ſcruples of half duration 
are an arch of the moon's orbit, which the centre of the 
moon deſcribes, from the beginning of an eclipſe to its 


ſcidity, ſaltneſs, and acrimony of the 


middle. Scruples of immerſion are an arch which the 


moon's centre deſcribes, from the beginning of the eclipſe 
to its middle. And ſcruples of emerſion, are an arch of 
the moon's orbit, deſcribed by her centre from the time 
of the emerſion of her limb to the end of the eclipſe. 
SCRUTINY, a ſtrict examination of the ſeveral votes 
taken at an election, in order to diſcover unqualified voters. 
SCULPTURE, an art by which, in taking away, or 
adding to matter, all ſorts of figures are formed by the 
hand, either in ſtone, wood, wax, or metal. 
latitude it ſignifies both the art of working in creux, pro- 
perly called engraving, and of working in relievo, which 
is more ſtrictly called ſculpture. | 
The firſt works in ſculpture were with clay, not only 
in making ſtatues, but in forming models ; and to this 
day, a ſculptor never undertakes any thing conſiderable, 
without forming a model either in clay or wax. In mak- 
ing figures of theſe materials, they begin and finiſh their 
work with their hands, uſing only three or four pieces of 
wood, which are roundiſh at one end, and at the other 
flat, with a ſort of claws and teeth, which are to ſmooth 
and fcratch the work. For waxen models, to every 
pound of wax add half a pound of colophony ; ſome add 
turpentine, and melt it together with oil of olives ; more 
or leſs of the latter being uſed, as they would have the 
matter hard or ſoft: ſome alſo add a little vermillion, to 
dave it a colour: this is wrought and moulded with the 
lingers like clay. | | 
„For ſculpture in wood, which we properly call carv- 
id, the firſt thing required is to chuſe wood proper for 
ue work the ſculptor is to perform. If it be any thing 
e, and requires a great deal of ſtrength and ſolidity, 
© hardeſt and moſt durable wood is to be choſen ; and 
r ſmaller works and ornaments, the ſofter wood is uſed; 
ud it muſt be ſuch, however, as is firm and cloſe: for 


a large work, though it be only a ſingle figure, it is better 


In its full 


to make uſe of ſeveral pieces of wood, or bits of board, 
glued together, than of one whole piece, which is more 
liable to crack; for a thick piece of wood may not be 
dried to the heart, however it may appear on the outſide, 
Carving is performed with a great variety of chiſſels and 
other tools, for pairing, ſcooping, rounding, &c. the 
ſeveral parts of the work. RSS + | 

In ſculpture in marble and other ſtone, the firſt thing 
to be done is to ſaw out a block of-marble, of the bigneſs 
of the work to be performed ; and this being done, the 
ſupertluities are to be taken off by a ſtubbed point and a 
heavy mallet ; thus, bringing near the meaſures required, 
the ſculptor reduces it {till nearer with a finer tool, called 
a dog's tooth, it having two points, but one not ſo ſharp . 
as the other. After this he makes uſe of his gradine, 
which 1s a flat cutting tool, with three teeth ; he then 
takes off, with a ſmooth chiſſel, the ſcratches the gradine 
left on the marble, and uſes it with dexterity and delicacy, 
to give ſoftneſs and tenderneſs to his figure; till at length, 
taking raſps of different degrees of fineneſs, the work is 
gradually rendered fit for poliſhing. To poliſh the work 
the ſculptor uſes pumice-ſtone and ſmalt, then he goes 
over it with tripoli; and when he would give it more 
luſtre, rubs it with leather and ftraw-aſhes. There are 
ſeveral other tools uſed by ſculptors, adapted to the dif- 
terent parts of the work, and the nature of the ſtone they 
make uſe of, | ” 

As the models of clay ſhrink when they go dry, when- 
ever ſculptors undertake a conſiderable piece of work, 
they only uſe the model for making a mould of plaſter or 
ſtucco, in which is formed a figure of the ſame matter, 
which thenceforth ſerves tor a model, and by which they 
adjuſt all their meaſures and proportions. To proceed 
the more regularly, on the head of the model they place 
an immoveable circle, divided into degrees, with a move- 
able rule or index, fixed in the centre of the circle, and 
divided alſo into equal parts: from the end of the rule 
hangs a line with a plummet, which ſerves to take all 
the points, to be transferred thence to the block of mar- 
ble, from whoſe top hangs another plummet, like that of 
the model. But there are ſome excellent ſculptors, wha 
diſapprove of this method ; urging, that the ſmalleſt 
motion of the model changes their meaſures, for which 
reaſon they chooſe to take all their meaſures with the 
compalles. : 

_ SCUM, properly denotes the impurities which a liquor, 
by boiling, caſts up to the ſurface. See CLARIFICA- 
TION. The term ſcum is allo uſed for what is more 
properly called the ſcoria of metals. Sce ScorIAa. In 
this laſt ſenſe, the ſcum of lead is a fort of ſmalt, of 
various colours; and the ſcum of filver is what we com- 
monly call litharge. See LITHARGE. 

SCUPPERS, in ſhip-building, ſmall channels cut 
through the ſhip's fide, with a gradual ſlope from the 
decks, They are uſed to carry off the water which may 
lie on the deck; for which purpoſe there is frequently a 
leathern pipe nailed on the outſide all round the ſcupper- 
hole, to carry the water down without ſtaining or dirt- 
ing the veſſel's ide. Theſe are termed ſcupper-holes. 1 

SCURVY, Scorbutus, a name given by medicinal WY 
writers to a diſeaſe ſo various and different in appearance, 1 
that it does not ſeem to be one and the ſame diſtemper. 
In the northern countries it has always been common, 
and the nearer they are to the ſea, the more ſevere it 
proves: accordingly the Danes, Norwegians, and other 
inhabitants of the coaſts of the Baltick, are vaſtly afflicted 
with it; nor do the Germans, Dutch, or our own coun- 
trymen, eſcape its fury. * 

It begins by foul ulcers in the mouth and legs, whence 
it is called ſtomacace and ſceletyrbe by Pliny, who im- 
putes it to the bad qualities of water, and ſays, that the 
herba Britannica, which is believed to be the hydrolapa- 
thum nigrum of Muntingius, or great water-dock, was p 
found to be its cure. But the diſeaſe was known long 
before Pliny's time : for Hippocrates deſcribes it by the _— 
name of ona weyzs, or great ſpleen ; and ſays, likewiſe, | 5 
that it ariſes from drinking cold, crude, turbid waters. 

Scurvy graſs and all the ſpecies of garden and water 
creſſes, horſe radiſh, the roots of wild radiſh, and muſtard, 
are juſtly looked upon as antiſcorbuticks, for they induce 
a ſurpriſing change both in the difordered fluids and ſo- 
lids. To thoſe may be added the roots of gentian and 
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ſuccory, the leaves of ſcordium, carduus benedictus, 
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wormwood, the leffer centaury, water trefdil, or bucks. 


beans : balſgmicks and corroboratives, as juniper berries, 
the tops of fir and pine trees, Winters bark, cortex eleu- 
theriæ, and the Peruvian bark: the gums ammoniack, 
ſagapenum and galbanum ; and the woods ſaſſafras, guaia- 
eum, and aloes. 7 


Medicines which allay the pains and ſpaſms, are the 


fat of animals, cream, oil of ſweet almonds, ſperma ceti, 
caſtor, aſſa fœtida, extracts of yarrow and chamomile, 
diaſcordium, ſaffron, earth worms, elk hoof, &c. 
As to evacuations, bleeding ſhould be uſed with the 
reateſt caution ; and none but the gentleſt purges ſhould; 
be uſed, ſuch as ſenna, rhubarb, or manna ; alſo pills 
made after the manner of Bedner, with depurated aloes, 
extract of rhubarb, bitter herbs, and temperate balſamick 
ingredients. 
Lhe diureticks ſhould not be ſtronger than the decoc- 
tion of the roots of partley, celery, fennel, and aſparagus. 
The ſafeſt diaphoreticks are dulcified ſpirit of nitre, 
flowers of ſulphur, æthiops mineral, infuſions in the 
manner of tea of Paul's betony, carduus benedictus, 
ſcordium, and elder flowers, diaphoretick antimony, cal- 
cined and uncalcined hartſhorn, amber, native cinnabar, 
cinnabar of antimony, and compound powder of crabs 
claws : theſe things are adapted -to a cold ſcurvy. But 
in the hot or alkaline, ſcurvy grals is too hot to be ad- 


miniſtered alone; wherefore it ſhould be corrected with] 


acids, ſuch as wood ſortel, the juices of citrons, oranges, 
barberries, and pomegranates ; this ſhould be accom- 
panied with milk meats, almond emulſions, barley-broths, 
water gruel, chicken broths, with endive, lettuce, ſorrel, 
and crefles, at intervals. | 

When the ſcurvy proceeds from muriatick ſalts, which 
happens to thoſe who live on ſmoked or high ſalted fiſh 
or fleſh, then whey, copiouſly drank, produces good 
effects; as allo citrons, china oranges, and ripe fruits; 
whereas ſpirituous and volatile antiſcorbuticks axe gene- 
rally detrimental. he 

Heiſter ſays, that when there is a continual ſalt taſte 
in the mouth, lime water drank morning and evening, is 


a high ſpecifick. The latè biſhop of Cloyne fays, that if 


he may truſt what trials he has been able to make, tar 
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tercepted, nobody might be able to read them. To t, 


end they had two wooden rollers or cylinders, perfeg, 
alike and equal, one whefeof was kept in the city, and 
another by the perſon to whom the letter was direReg 
For the letter, a ſkin of very thin parchment was wrag. 
ped round the roller, and thereon was the matter written 
which done, it was taken off, and ſent away to the party, 
who upon putting it in the ſame manner upon his roller. 
found the lines and words in the very ſame diſpoſition z; 


when they were firſt written. 


SEA, Aare, in geography, is frequently uſed to ſignify 
that vaſt body of water encompaſſing the whole cart), 
more properly called ocean. Sea 1s more properly uſed 
for a particular part or diviſion of the ocean; denomi. 
nated from the country it waſhes, or other circumſtances 
As the Iriſh Sea, Mediterranean Sea, Baltick Sea, North | 
Sea, Red Sea, &c. The ſea differs in ſaltneſs in different 
parts; it is in general obſerved, that in the hotteſt cli 
mates the water is ſalteſt. | 

SEA Breaches, a term uſed by the farmers to expreſ; 
the over-flowing of their low lands near the ſea by the 
tea water. | 

Sea ſalt, moderately uſed, is a great improvement to 
all lands, but too much of it kills all ſorts of vegetables 
except ſuch as nature has intended to live among it. The 
ſea, breaking in upon lands thus, injures them greatly. 

SEAL, Sigillum, a puncheon, or piece of metal, or 
other matter, uſually either round or oval, whereon are 
engraven the arms, device, &c. of ſome prince, ſtate, 
community, magiſtrate, or private perſon, often with a 
legend or ſubſcription, the impreſſion whereof, in Wax, 
ſerves to make acts, inſtruments, &e. authentick. 

Before the time of William the Conqueror, the makers 
of all deeds only ſubſcribed their names, adding the fign 


of the croſs, and a great number of witneſſes ; but that 


monarch, and the nobility, uſed ſeals with their arms on 
them, which example was afterwards followed by others. 
The colour of the wax wherewith this king's grants were 
ſealed was uſually green, to ſignify that the act continued 
freſh for ever, and of force. | | 

A ſeal is abſolutely neceſſary in reſpe& of deeds, be- 


cauſe the ſealing of them makes perſons parties thereto, 


water is good in the ſeveral ſorts of ſcurvy, whether alka-|and without being ſealed, they are void in law. It is held, 


line, acid, or muriatick ; and that he believes it to be the 
only medicine that cures them all, without doing hurt 
in any. TY 
In a high degree of the ſcurvy mercurial ſalivation is 
looked upon by many as the only cure; which, by the 
vehement ſhock it gives the whole frame, and the ſenſible 
ſecretion it produces, may be thought to be more ade- 
quate to ſuch an effect; but the diſorder occaſioned by that 
violent proceſs, it is to be feared may never be got over. 


that if a ſeal be broken off, it will render the deed void, 
and that where ſeveral are bound in a bond, the pulling 
off the ſeal of one vacates it as to all the reſt, 

The king's great ſeal is that whereby all patents, com- 
miſſions, warrants, &c. coming from the king are ſcaled. 
The keeping hereof is in the hands of the lord high 
chancellpr, who is hence denominated lord keeper. In- 
deed there is ſome difference between the lord chancellor 
and lord keeper, not in office, but in the manner of 
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creation, the latter being made by the delivery of the 
great ſeal to him by the king, hut the former having a pa- 
tent. The king's privy ſeal is a ſeal that is vſually firſt 
ſet to grants that are to paſs the great ſeal. : 

SEAL is alſo uſed for the wax or lead, and the im- 
preſſion thereof, affixed to the thing ſealed. 

SEALER, an officer in chancery, appointed by the 
lord chancellor or keeper of the great ſeal, to ſeal the writs 
and inſtruments there made in his preſence. __ 

SEALING, in architecture, the fixing a piece of 
wood or iron in a wall with plaſter, mortar, cement, lead, 
and other ſolid binding. For ſtaples, hinges, and joints 
plaſter 1s very proper. 

SEALING WAX. See WAX. a 

SEAM, or SE ME of Curn, is a meaſure of eight buſhels. 

"SEAM of Glaſs, the quantity of 120 pounds, —_ 

ſtones, each five pounds weight. The ſeam of wood 1 
an horſe-Joad. "a 

SEAMS, in ſhip-building, the interſtices 8 4 
planks in a ſhip's decks, ſides, or bottom: they are 


_ SCUTIFORME Os, in anatomy, the chief bone of 
the knee, called alſo patella, mola, &c. See PATELLA. 
SCUTIFORMIS CarTILAGO, in anatomy, one 
of the cartilages of the larynx, the broadeſt and biggeſt 
of them all, called alſo thyroides. This cartilage is of 
1 a quadrangular figure, and ſtands in the interior part, 
i | where the pomum adami makes its prominence, whence 
it is ſometimes called the anterior cartilage. It is gib- 
bous withoutſide, and hollow within; ſometimes double, 
chiefly in women, in whom it does not advance ſo far 
forward as in men. 
SCUTTLES, in a ſhip, ſquare holes cut in the deck, 
big enough to let in the body of a man, ſerving to let 
people down into any room below, upon occaſion, or 
from one deck to another. They are generally before the 
main maſt, before the knight in the fore caſtle; in the 
gun room, to go down to the ſtern ſheets ; in the round 
houſe, to go down into the captain's cabin, when forced 
by the enemy in a fight alott. There are alſo ſome 
ſmaller ſcuttles, which have gratings over them: and all | nod and 
of them have covers, that people may not fall downs with a quantity of oakum, or old ropes untw! © 3 
through them in the night. drawn aſunder, after which they are coverc with! 
Scuttle is alſo a name given thoſe little windows and melted pitch, to prevent the entrance of the . 
long holes which are cut out in cabins, to let in light. SEAR CLoTH, or CERE CLOTH, in ſurgery, ” 1 
SCYTALA, in mechanicks, a term uſed by ſome|of external remedy ſomewhat harder than an 55 5 
writers, for a kind of radius, or ſpoke, ſtanding out from | yet ſofter than an emplaſter, though it is frequently 
the axis of a machine, as an handle or lever to turn it|both for the one and the other. 1 @ "ne of 3 
round and work it by. SEASIN, or SEASING, in a (hap, 2 455 
ScyTaLa LacoNnica, a ſtratagem or device of the rope by which the boat rides by the ſhip's ſide 4 
Lacedemonians, for the ſecret writing of letters to their harbour, &c. 
correſpondents, fo that if they ſhould chance to add SEASONS, 
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in coſmography , certain 50 quarters 


.narters of the year, diſtinguiſhed by the ſigns which 
1 arth then enters, or by the meridian altitudes of the 
= "conſequent on which are different temperatures of 
ons: different works in tillage, &c. The year is di- 
cd into four ſeaſons, ſpring, ſummer, autumn, and 
winter. T be beginnings and endings of each whereof, 
ſve under its proper article, SPRING, &c. 5 

SEAT, in the menage, the poſture or ſituation of a 
horſeman upon the ſaddle. 5 IT, 

SEBESTEN, Cordia, in botany, a genus of plants, 
whoſe flower is monopetalous and funnel-ſhaped. The 
f-uit of a ſpecies belonging to this family of plants, -are 
brought from Syria and Egypt, and are uſed in medi- 
cine : they are moderately cooling and emollient, and 
help to obtund the acrimony of the humours ; they are 
therefore recommended in defluxions, catarrhs, ſharp- 
neſs of urine, billious fevers and coſtiveneſs; but in the 

reſent medical practice are not much in ule. 

SECALE, RYE, in botany. See Rve. _ 

SECANT', in geometry, is a line that cuts another, 
or divides it into two parts. See LiNE. In trigonometry, 
the ſecant denotes a right line drawn from the centre of 
a circle, which cutting the circumference, proceeds till 
it meets with a tangent to the ſame circle. 

SECOND, in geometry, chronology, &c. the both 
part of a prime or minute, whether of a degree or of an 
hour: it is denoted by two {mall accents, thus (). 

SECOND, in mufick, one of the muſical intervals; 
bein o81v the difference between any found and the 
next nearett ſc und, whether above or below it. See 
INTERVAL. © | YE 

SECONDARY, in general, ſomething that acts as 
ſecond, or in ſubordination to another. Secondary 
circles of the ſphere, are circles paſſing through the 
poles cf ſome great circle : thus the meridians and hour- 
circles are ſecondaries to the equinoctial. 

There are alſo ſecondaries paſſing through the poles 
of the ecliptick, by means of which all ſtars are referred 
to the ecliptick. EC es 

SECRETARY, an officer, who, by his maſter's 

orders, writes letters, diſpatches, and other inſtruments, 
which he renders authentick by his ſignet. 
Of thele there are ſeveral kinds; as, 1. Secretaries of 
ſtate, who are officers that have under their management 
and direction the moſt important affairs of the kingdom, 
and are obliged conſtantly to attend on the king: they 
receive and diſpatch whatever comes to their hands, 
either from the crown, the church, the army, private 
grants, pardons, diſpenſations, &c. as likewiſe petitions 
to the ſovereign, which, when read, are returned to 
them; all which they diſpatch according to the king's 
direction. 8 

2. Secretary of an embaſſy, a perſon attending an am- 
baſſador for writing diſpatches relating to the negociation. 
There is a great difference between the ſecretary of an 
embally and the ambaſſador's ſecretary; the laſt being a 
domeſtick or menial of the ambaſſador, and the firſt a 
ſervant or miniſter of the prince. | | 

3. Secretary of war, an officer of the war- office, who 
has two chief clerks under him, the laſt of which is the 
lecretary's meſſenger. There are allo ſecretaries in moſt 
of the other offices. br 
_ SECRETION, /ecretio, the act whereby the ſeveral 
Juices or humours of the animal body are feparated from 
the blood by means of the glands. 

it i8 a thing well known to philoſophers, and parti- 
eularly to chymiſts, that a piece of waſte paper, which 
contiſts of a parcel of filaments connected together, be- 
ng once ſoaked in oil or water, will not ſuffer any 
other liquor to paſs through it, but ſuch as it was ſatu- 
rated with before, ſtopping all others. It is alſo known 
that (craps of cloth or cotton imbued with oil or water, 
and dipped in a veſſel, in which oil and water are mixed 
together, that which was ſaturated with water will ſuffer 
nothing to paſs but water, and that which had the oil 
Wil let nothing paſs but oil. 

here are to be found in the ſecretory veſſels of the 
lands a ſimilar ſtructure, an interwoven maſs of fila- 
aof Mot. like thoſe of paper, cloth, or cotton, though 
win : a little differently. This texture, once filled 
a certain juice, will let none paſs through of all 

* Juices that come to the orifices of theſe veſlels, but 
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a with which they were already ſaturated. al | 
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This being ſo, the blood which we ought to conſider 
not as a homogeneous fluid, but as compoſed of an infi- 
nity of parts, or different molecules, ſuch as oily, mu- 
cilaginous, watery, ſubtile, and groſſer ſaline particles, 
being carried by the arteries into the gland, divides itſelf 
into all the ramifications of the artery where it is infi- 
nitely extended, and wherein all the molecules are obliged 
to file off, as it were one by one, by the ſtraight paſſage 


of the artery into the vein, and conſequently to roll over 


the orifices of the ſecretory veſſels of the glands, whoſe 
villous texture is before ſaturated with a juice of a certain 
nature ; and theſe particles, which are of the ſame na- 
ture with that juice which preſents itſelf at the orifice or 
entrance of the ſecretory veſſels, join themſelves to it, and 
enter with the greater liberty, being puſhed on by thoſe 
that follow them; ſo that they ſucceſſively run through 
the whole veſſel, and at length pals out by the excretory 
canal; whilſt the others, which are not of the {ame na- 
ture, roll over the orifice of the ſecretory veſſels, without 
ever mingling with the juice they meet there, and paſs 
on to the returning vein to go to the heart again. 

For the ule, &c. of the animal ſecretions, ſee the ar- 
ticles EXCREMENT and EXCRETION. 

SECT, $:a, a collective term, comprehending all 


ſuch as follow the doctrines and opinions of ſome famous 


divine, philoſopher, & c. The principal ſects among the 
ancient philoſophers were the Epicureans, Peripateticks, 
Academicks, Stoicks, Pyrrhoniſts, &c. Among the mo- 
derns, the Newtonian, Carteſians, Hutchinſonians, &c. 
are the principal ones in Europe. 

And the Calviniſts, Lutherans, Papiſts, Independents, 
Anabaptiſts, Arians, Socinians, Arminians, &c. are the 
principal ſeQs to be found among modern divines. 

SECTION, in general, denotes a part of a divided 
thing, or the thing itſelf. Such particularly are the ſub- 
diviſions of a chapter called alſo paragraphs and articles: 
che mark of a ſection is J. | | 

SECTION, 1n geometry, denotes a fide or ſurface ap- 
pearing of a body or figure cut by another ; or the place 
where lines, planes, &c. cut each other. The common 
ſection of two planes is always a right line; being the 
line ſuppoſed to be drawn on one plane by the ſection of 
the other, or by its entrance into it. | 

SECTION of a Building, in architecture, is the ſame 
with its profile; or a delineation of its heights and 
depths raiſed on a plane, as if the fabrick was cut aſunder 
to diſcover its inſide. | 

Conice SECTIONS, in geometry. 
Cone and CoNICK. | | 
SECTOR, in geometry, is a part of a circle, compre- 
hended between two radii and the arch; or it is a mixed 
triangle, formed by two radii and the arch of a circle. 

SECTOR is alſo a mathematical inſtrument, of great 
uſe in finding the proportion between quantities of the 
ſame kind, as between lines and lines, ſurfaces and ſur- 
faces, &c. for which reaſon the French call it the compaſs 
of proportion. The great advantage of the ſector above 
common ſcales, &c. is, that it is adapted to all radii, and 
all ſcales. For, by the line of chords, fines, tangents, 
&c. on the ſector, we have lines of chords, fines, tangents, 
&c. adapted to any radius between the length and breadth 
of the ſector, when opened. 

Deſcription of the dECTOR. This inſtrument conſiſts 
of two equal legs, or rules of braſs, &c. riveted together, 
but ſo as to move eaſily on the rivet; on the faces of the 
inſtrument are placed ſeveral lines; the principal of 
which are the line of equal parts, line of chords, line of 
fines, line of tangents, line of ſecants, and line of polygons, 

The line of equal parts, called alſo the line of lines, 
marked L, is a line divided into 1co equal parts, and, 
where the length of the leg will adrait it, each of theſe is 
ſubdivided into halves and quarters. It is found on each 
leg, on the ſame tide, and the diviſions numbered 1, 2, 7, 
4, 5, Kc. to 10, which is near the extremity of each leg. 
Note, in practice, 1 repreſents either 1, 10, 100, 1000, 
10000, &c, as occaſion requires, in which caſe, 2, re- 
preſents 2, 20, 200, 2000, 20000, &c. and ſo of the reſt. 
The line of chords, marked C on each leg, is divided 
after the uſual manner, and numbered 10, 20, 30, &c. to 
60. The line. of ſines, denoted on each leg by the letter 
8, is a line of natural ſines, numbered 10, 20, 30, &c. 
to 90. The line of tangents, denoted on each leg by 
the 8 T, is a line of natural tangents, numbered 10, 
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ſeventh part is 10, open the ſector till the other point 


divided be too long to be applied to the legs of the ſector, 


Take the lateral diſtance from the centre of the line to 


been ſaid, that it needs no example. | 


| 8 E C 


20, 30, &c. to 45. Beſides which there is another little 


line of tangents on each leg, commencing at 44 * and | pts 
cants, [on the line of chords from the centre; the number 


extending to 79?, denoted by the letter t. Line of 
denoted on each leg by the letter / is a line of natural 


ſecants, numbered 10, 20, 30, &c. to 75, not commenc- þ 


ing at the centre of the inſtrument, but at ſome diſtance 

therefrom. The line of polygons, denoted by the letter 

P on each leg, is numbered 4, 5, 6, &c. to 12, which 

falls conſiderably ſhort of the centre of the inſtrument. 
Uſe of the Line of equal Parts on the SECTOR. 

1. To divide a given line into any number of equal 
parts, ſuppoſe ſeven. Take the given line in your com- 
paſſes, and ſetting one foot in a diviſion of equal parts, 
that may be divided by ſeven, for example, 70, whoſe 


falls exactly on 70, in the ſame line on the other leg. In 
this diſpoſition, applying one part of the compaſſes to 10, 
in the ſame line, ſhut them till the other fall in 10, in the 
fame line, on the other leg, and this opening will be the 
ſeventh part of the given line. Note, if the line to be 


divide only one half, or one fourth, by 7, and the double 
or quadruple thereof will be the ſeventh part of the whole. 

2. To meaſure the lines of the perimeter of a polygon, 
one of which contains a given number of equal parts, 
Take the given line in your compaſſes, and ſet it parallel, 
upon the line of equal parts, to the number on each leg 
expreſſing its length. The ſector remaining thus, let off 
the length of each of the other lines parallel to the for- 
mer, and the numbers each of them falls on, will expreſs 
their lengths. | 

3. A right line being given, and the number of parts 
it contains, ſuppoſe 120, to take from it a ſhorter line, 
containing any number of the ſame parts, ſuppoſe 25. 
Take the given line in your compaſſes, open the ſector 
till the two feet fall on 120 on each leg; then will the 
diſtance between 25 on one leg, and the ſame number on 
the other, give the line required. | 

4. To multiply by the line of equal parts on the ſector. 


the given multiplicator ; open the ſector till you fit that 
lateral diſtance to the parallel of 1 and 1, or 10 and 10, 
and keep the ſector in that diſpoſition ; then take in the 
compaſles the parallel diſtance of the multiplicand, which 
diſtance, mealured laterally on the ſame line, will give 
the product required. Thus, ſuppoſe it were required 
to find the product of 8, multiply by 4: take the lateral 
diſtance from the centre of the line to 4 in your com- 
paſſes, i. e. place one foot of the compaſſes in the begin- 
ning of the diviſions, and extend the other along the 
line to 4. Open the ſeQor till yau fit this lateral diſ- 
tance to the parallel of 1 and 1, or 10 and 10. Then 
take the parallel diſtance of 8, the multiplicand; 1. e. 
extend the compaſſes from 8, in this line, on one leg, to 
8 in the ſame line on the other, and that extent, meaſured 
laterally, will give the product required. 

5. To divide by the line of equal parts on the ſector. 
Extend the compaſſes laterally from the beginning of the 
line to 1, and open the ſector till you fit that extent to 
the parallel of the diviſor ; then take the parallel diſtance 
of the dividend, which extent, meaſured in a lateral di- 
rection, will give the quotient required. Thus ſuppoſe 
it was required to divide 36 by 4; extend the compaſſes 
laterally, the beginning of the line tq x, and fit to that 
extent the parallel of 4, the diviſor; then extend the 
compaſſes parallel, from 36 on one leg to 36 on the 
other, and that extent, meaſured laterally, will give q, 
the quotient required. 

6. To work any proportion by the ſector. Take the 
ſecond term lateral, and, opening the ſector, apply that 
extent parallel in the firſt term, and ſtay the ſector in that 
poſition ; then take the parallel diſtance of the third 
term, which extent, meaſured laterally, gives the fourth 
term required. This is fo eaſy, from what has already 


The Uſe of the Line of Chords on the SECTOR. 

1. To open the ſector fo as the two lines of chords 
may make an angle or number of degrees, ſuppoſe 40. 
Take the diſtance from the joint to 40, the number of 
the degrees propoſed, on the line of chords; open the 
ſector till the diſtance from 60 to 60, on each leg, be 
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2. The ſefor being opened, to find the degrees of it 
aperture. Take the extent from 60 to 60, and lay jt, 


whereon it terminates will ſhew the degrees, &c. required 
3. To lay off any number of degrees upon the eireum. 
ference of a circle. Open the ſector till the diſtance 
tween. 60 and 60 be equal to the radius of the give 
ircle ; then take the parallel extent of the ch a 
455 15 P chord of the 
number of degrees on each leg of the ſector, ar lay ü 
off on the circumferences of the given circle, He; 
any regular polygon may be eaſily inſcribed in a an 
circle. 5 | 
Uſe of the Line of Polygons on the SEC TOR. 
1. To inſcribe a regular polygon to a given crc 
Take the ſemi-diameter of the given circle in the com. 
paſſes, and adjuſt it to the number 6, on the line of poly. 
gons, on each leg of the ſeQor : then, the ſector ee 
ing thus opened, take the diſtance of the two equal num. 
bers, expreſſing the number of fides the polygon iso 
have; e. gr. the diſtance from 5 to 5 for a pentagon 
from 7 to / for a heptagon, &c. The diſtances carried 
about the circumference of the circle, will divide it into 
ſo many equal parts. | 
2. To deſeribe a regular polygon, e. gr. a pentagon 
on a given right line. Take the length of the line in 
the compaſles, and apply it to the extent of the numher 
5, 5, on the lines of polygons. The ſector thus opened 
upon the ſame lines, take the extent, from 6 to b; thi 
w1ll be the ſemi-diameter of the circle the polygon is to 
be inſcribed in. If, then, with this diſtance, from the 
ends of the given line, you deſcribe two arches of a cir- 
cle, their interſection will be the centre of the circle, 
3. On a right line, to deſcribe an iſoſceles triangle, 
having the angle at the baſe double that at the vertex, 
Open the ſeQor, till the ends of the given line fall on 10 
and 10 on each leg; then take the diſtance from 6 to 6, 
This will be the length of the two equal fides of the 
triangle. 
Je of the Lines of Sines, Tangents, and Secants on the 
ED SECTOR. | 
By the ſeveral lines diſpoſed in the ſector, we have 
ſcales to ſeveral radiuſes; ſo that having a length or ra- 
dius given, not exceeding the length of the ſector when 
opened, we find the chord, ſine, &c. thereto, e. gr. ſup- 
poſe the chord, fine, or tangent, of 10%, to a radius of 
z inches, required; make 3 inches the aperture, between 
60 and 60, on the lines of chords of the two legs; then 
will the ſame extent reach from 45 to 45 on the line of 
tangents, and from go to go on the line of the fines on 
the other fide; ſo that to whatever radius the line of 
chords is ſet, to the ſame are all the others fet. In this 
diſpoſition, therefore, if the aperture between 10 and 10, 
on the lines of chords, be taken with the compaſſes, it 
will give the chord of 10%. If the aperture of 10 and 
10 be in like manner taken on the lines of fines, it will 
be the fine of 10. Laſtly, if the aperture of 10 and 10 
be in like manner taken on the lines of tangents, it gives 
the tangent of 10®. 

If the chord, or tangent, of 70*® was required; for the 
chord, the aperture of half the arch, viz. 35, muſt be 
taken, as before; which diſtance, repeated twice, ges 
the chord of 0% To find the tangent of 70? to tlie 
ſame radius, the ſmall line of tangents muſt be uſed, the 
other only reaching to 45 : making, therefore, 3 inches 
the aperture between 45 and 45 on the ſmall line; tie 
extent between o and oe on the ſame, will be the tan: 
gent of 70? to 3 inches radius. 1 

To find the ſecant of an arch, make the given radius 
the aperture between o and o on the line of ſecants : = 
will the aperture of 10 and 10, or 70 and 70, on 
ſaid lines, give the tangent of 10%, or 70. of 

If the converſe of any of theſe things were 2 $ 
that is, if the radius be required, to which à gen. - - 
is the fine, tangent, or ſecant, it is but making the 81 
line, if a chord, the aperture on the line of chords, ol 
tween 10 and 10, and then the ſector will ſtand at 4 
radius required; that is, the aperture between 60 an 5 a 
on the ſaid line, is the radius. If the given line w 

REM king it the aperture 
ſine, tangent, or ſecant, it is but making it 11 J. 
: i ill the diſtance 
of the given number of degrees ; then W 1 
N n the tangen ' 
of 90 and go on the fines, of 45 and 45 © | 
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equal to the given diſtance of 40; then with the two lines 
on the ſector form an angle of 40%, as was required. 
2 


of o and © on the ſecants, be the radius. 1 
SECULAR, ſomething that is tempo „ 1 fen 


SEE 


ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to eccleſiaſtical : thus we 
| ſay, ſecular power, ſecular juriſdiction, &c. ; 
Secular is more peculiarly uſed for a perſon who lives 
at liberty in the world, not ſhut up in a.monaſtery nor 
bound by vows or ſubjected to the particular rules of any 
religious community; in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed 
to regular. The Romiſh clergy is divided into ſecular 
and regular. f ſy Ns 
SgculAR Games, Ludi Seculares, in antiquity, ſo- 
jemn games held among the Romans once in an age. 
Theſe games laſted three days and as many nights, 
during which time ſacrifices were performed, theatrical 
ſhews exhibited, with combats, ſports, &c. in the circus. 
SECULAR Poem, Carmen Seculare, a poem ſung or re- 
hearſed at the ſecular games, of which kind we have a 
very fine piece among the works of Horace, being a 
ſapphick ode at the end of his epodes. „ 
SECULARIZATION, the act of converting a re- 
gular perſon, place, or benefice, into a ſecular one. 
SECUNDINES, Secundinæ, after Birth, in anatomy, 
the ſeveral coats or membranes wherein the foetus 1s 
wrapped up in the mother's womb, as the chorion and 


amnios, with the placenta, &c. x © 

SEDANTIA, ſedative medicines, in pharmacy, ſuch 
medicines as are poſſeſſed of a power not only of com- 
poſing, checking, and allaying the exorbitant and irre- 
gular motions of the ſolids and fluids, but alſo of allevi- 
ating and reſolving the painful ſpaſmodick ſtrictures of 
the parts. As the effects of theſe medicines are very ex- 
tenſive, we may juſtly include in their number parego- 
ricks, which not only relax and gently ſooth the rigid 
fibres, but alſo obtund the acrimony of the juices; ano- 
dynes, which alleviate the violence of racking pains ; an- 
tiſpaſmodicks, which mitigate and remove the ſpaſmo- 
dick ſtrictures of the parts; antiepilepticks, which check 
convulfive motions; hypnoticks, which procure ſleep ; 
and narcoticks, which induce a conſiderable ſtupor of the 
ſenſes and torpor of all the motions of the body. 

SE DEFENDENDO, in law, a plea uſed for him 

| that is charged with the death of another, by alledging 
that he was under a neceſſity of doing what he did in his 
own defence; as that the other aſſaulted him in ſuch a 
manner, that if he had not done what he did, he muſt 
have been in hazard of his own life. But here the 
danger muſt appear ſo great, as to be inevitable. An 
perſon in his juſt defence may kill others for the ſafety 
of his life; though if malice be coloured under a pre- 
tence of neceſſity, or one kill another before he is under 
a neceſſity of ſo doing, the ſame may þe either murder or 
manſlaughter by our law. 

Where two perſons ſuddenly fall out, and one of them, 
being attacked, flies to the wall, or any unpaſſable place, 
as far as he can, in order to fave his life, but being ſtill 
purſued, kills the perſon that attacked him; this killing, 
as well as others in the like caſes, is ſe defendendo. In 
ſe defendendo, though the affair juſtifies the killing to 

| have been in his own defence, he is nevertheleſs obliged 
to ſue out his pardon from the lord chancellor, which of 
courſe is granted him, but yet his gogds and chattels be- 
come forfeited to the king. It is ſaid, however, that 
upon the ſpecial matter found, he may be diſmiſſed with- 
out any forfeiture, &c. | 

SEDIMENT, the ſettlement or dregs of any thing, 
or that groſs heavy part of a fluid body which, upon reſt- 
ing, ſinks to the bottom of the veſſel. 

SEDUM, houſe-leck, in botany, a genus of plants, 
whoſe flower conſiſts of five plane, lanceolated, pointed 
petals, with five nectaria, each being a ſmall emarginated 
(ale, and inſerted on the back of the germen ; the fruit 
contiſts of five erecto- patent, acuminated, compreſſed 
capſules, emarginated at the baſe, and opening from top 
to bottom ; the ſeeds are numerous and ſmall. This 
denus includes the orpine and ſtone-crop. The common 
noule-leek grows on the tops of old walls and houſes, it 
W evergreen, flowers in July, and the ſtalk withers in 


zutumn. This plant is ſaid to be cooling, cleanſing, and | 


Uringent ; and ſome give four ounces of the juice to 
ue intermittent fevers, when there is no cold fit: and 
e leaves are ſo 


but it muſt be d 
SEET one with caution. 
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and particularly of mankind, is a whitiſh ftuid, ſecreted 
from-the blood in the teſtes. It is the thickeſt and moſt 
elaborated of all the humours in the human body ; and 
by a chymical analyſis, is found to conſiſt almoſt entirely 
of oil and volatile ſalts blended with a little phlegm. The 
ſeminal pr wich however, ſuch as emitted for uſe, is a 


mixture of the true ſemen with the liquors of the proſtatæ, 
and other glands of the penis; all which, in the act of 
coition, are poured at the {ame time into the common 
canal of the urethra, either from the glands where they 
are ſecreted, or the reſervoirs where they are kept; and 
being there blended together, are injected into the uterus. 

SEED, in botany, the product of a plant, whereby the 
ſpecies is propagated. ''The ſeed is frequently the fruit 
of the plant; ſometimes it is only a part incloſed in the 
fruit, &c. | | | 

Dr. Agricola tells us that there is incloſed in ſeeds a 
little germ or bud that compoſes the prime and moſt 
noble part of the whole; and, which, according as ſome 
curious perſons have calculated, hardly makes the thou- 
ſandth part of the ſeed ; but, on this ſmall part, the 
image and repreſentation of the whole tree is perfectly 
delineated and expreſſed; and this principal part being 
any way hurt, ſpoiled, or loſt, the ſeed, however large, 
or otherwiſe perfect, will come to nothing, but will rot 
in the earth. N 8 

In Malpighi's Life, p. 67, à debate may be ſeen be- 
tween him and ſignior Triumphetti, whether the whole 
plant be actually in the ſeed: the affirmative is main- 
tained by Malpighi with cagent arguments. | 


And, as the perpetuity and ſafety of the ſpecies de- 


pend upon the ſafety of the ſeed and fruit in a great mea- 
ſure, nature hath taken peculiar care for the conſervation 
and ſafety thereof; as particularly in ſuch as dare to ſhew 
their heads all the year, how ſecurely is their flawer, ſeed, 


leaves and branches, in their germs, and well fenced and 
covered there with neat and cloſe tunicks ? And, for ſuch 
as dare not ſo expoſe themſelves, with what ſafety are 
they preſerved under the coverture of the earth, in their 
root, ſeed, or fruit, till invited out by the kindly warmth 
of the ſpring? And, when the whole vegetable race is 
thus called out, it is very curious to obſerve the methods 
of nature in guarding thoſe inſenſative creatures againſt 


y | harms and inconveniencies, by making ſome, for in- 


ſtance, to lie down proſtrate, and others to cloſe them- 
ſelves up upon the touch of animals ; and the moſt to ſhut 
up their flowers, their down, or other their like guard, 
upon the cloſe or cool of the evening, for fear of rain, or 
other matters that may be prejudicial to the tender ſeed. 
And to theſe conſiderations, relating to the ſeed, we 
might add the various ways of nature in diffipating and 
ſowing it, ſome being, for this end, winged with light 
down or wings to be conveyed about by the winds ; 


burſt and crack, dart their feed at convenient diſtances, 
performing thereby the part of a good huſbandman ; 
others, by their agreeable taſte and ſmell, and ſalutary 
nature, inviting themſelves to be ſwallowed, and car- 


paſſing through their bodies; and others, not thus taken 
care of, do many of them, by their uſefulneſs in human 
life, invite the huſhandman and gardener carefully to ſow 
and nurſe them up. Dr. Agricola ſays, the ſeeds of fruits, 
when ſeparated from them, though not kept in the earth, 
will live freſh and healthy a great many years by means 
of its intrinfick ſpirit ; but, when it grows very old, it is 
unfit for vegetation. 7 N 

But, notwithſtanding what ſome gardeners ſay, that 
ſome ſeeds are the better for being two or three years old; 
yet, he is of opinion that ſeed of one year old is beſt: 
for then the ſpirit is freſh and lively; the juices, which 
are the principle of nutrition and growth, are {till ſuſ- 


the whole ſtructure in a good diſpoſition. | 
The vegetative principle will indeed remain longer in 
one ſeed than in another, and in the lang and round ſeed 
longer than in the flat and ſmall feed ; for that in the 


metimes uſed externally to cure the piles, | large and round ſeed, as well as in the oval, the juices 


circulate more freely by an interiqr motion, and have a 


Semen, in phyſiology, a ſubſtance prepared by 
Ow for the reproduction and conſervation of the ſpe- 
cles, both in animals and plants. The ſeeꝗ of * 


greater circuit. And, beſides that the juices are in them 
in greater abundance than in thoſe that are ſmall and flat, 
they can neither evaporate or dry ſo ſon. 


PR 


But 


— 


or fruit, locked up all the winter, together with their 


others being laid in elaſtick ſpringy caſes, that, when they 


ried about by the birds, and thereby alſo fertilized by 


ceptible of motion in the places of their reſidence; and 
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for the fecundity of plants for the production of ſeeds. - 


land be, from which the ſeed is taken, it may be infected, 


| brandy is made was preſſed. However it be, the thing 


ing ſtrongly of anniſeed, ſome of carraway feed, and 
ſome others of the ſtrong flavoured ſeeds of plants. The 


this there is not much danger, even in a ſtorm, becauſe 


a ſegment, it is evident, is always a circle for finding the 
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ſumed and dried, and the organs are otherwiſe modified; 
and ſo the moving Tron principle can act no longer 


Cbange of SEED: Seed- wheat ſhould be brought from 
the crop on a ſtrong clay land, whatever kind of land it 
is to be ſowed upon. A white clay is a good change for 
a red clay, and a ted clay for a white; but whatever the 


if that be riot changed there the preceding year; and 
then there may be danger, though it be had from ever ſo 
proper a land. It is a rule among the farmers, never 
to buy ſeed-wheat from a ſandy ſoil ; they expreſs their 
diſlike of this by the coarſe rhyme, Sand 1s a change 
for:no-land:” - © e | 
SEEDLINGS, among gardeners, are young plants 
which have not been tranſplanted from the beds where 
they were ſown: it is alſo a term uſed to diſtinguith 
plants raiſed of the ſeeds from thoſe of the ſame kinds 
which have been propagated by layers, cuttings, &c. 
SEEDY, in the brandy trade, a term uſed by the 
dealers, to denote a fault that is found in ſeveral parcels 
of French brandy, which renders them unſaleable. The 
French ſuppoſe that theſe brandies obtain the flayour 
which they expreſs by this name, from weeds that grow 
among the vines from whence the wine of which this 


is evident, and the taſte not of any one kind, ſome taſt- 


duſineſs of rectification of ſpirits, Dr. Shaw obſerves, is 
very little underſtood abroad, though much practiſed with 
us ; and there is no doubt but that the ſame means which 
we uſe to rectify malt ſpirits, would alſo ſerve to purity 
theſe brandies. | 

SEEING, the act of perceiving objects by the organ 
of fight; or it is the ſenſe we have of the external objects 
by means of the eye. See SIGHT. 

SEELING, in the menage ; a horſe is ſaid to ſeel 
when he begins to have white eye-brows, that is, when 
there grows on that part about the breadth of a farthing 
of white hairs, mixed with thoſe of his natural colour, 
which is a mark of old age. It is faid, that a horſe 
never feels till he is 14 years old, and always does be- 
fore he is 46 years. Ihe light, ſorrel, and black ſooner 
ſeel than any other. Horſe-jockies uſually pull out thoſe 
hairs with pincers; but if there be ſo many, that it can- 
not be done without making the horſe look bald and 
ugly, then they colour their eye-brows, that they may 
not appear ol. 

SEELING, at ſea, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe nearly with 
heeling ; when a ſhip lies down conſtantly, or fteadily 
on one fide, the ſeamen ſay, ſhe heels; and they call it 
feeling when ſhe tumbles violently and ſuddenly, by rea- 
ſon of the ſea forſaking her, as they call it; that is, the 
waves leaving her for a time in a bowling ſea. When a 
ſhip thus tumbles to leeward, they call it leeſeel; and in 


the ſea will eaſily right her up again; but if ſhe rowls or 
ſeels to windward, there is fear of her coming over too 
ſhort or ſuddenly, and fo having the fea break right into 
her, be either foundered, or have ſome of her upper 
works carried away. | 
SEGMENT of a Circle, in geometry, that part of 
the circle contained between a chord and an arch of the 
ſame circle. See CIRCLE. | | 
SEGMENT of @ Sphere, is a part of a ſphere terminated 
by a portion of its ſurface, and a plane which cuts it off, 
aſſing ſomewhere out of the centre; being more pro- 
perly called the ſection of a ſphere. The baſe of ſuch 


ſolid contents of the ſegment of a ſphere. 
SEGMENT ts ſometimes alſo extended to the parts of 
the ellipſes, and other curvilinear figures. | 
SEGMOIDAL VALVEsS, in anatomy, little valves 
of the pulmonary artery, thus called from their reſem- 
bling ſegments of circles, but more uſually called ſemi- 
lunar valves - Bi 
SEIGNIORY, Dominium, in our law, is uſed for a ma- 
nor or lordſhip of a ſeigneur, or lord of the fee or manor. 
SEIGNORAGE, ſignifies the right, or due belong- 
ing to a ſeigneur, or lord; but it is particularly uſed for 


, 4 8 . 
SEM 


Baut in thoſe ſeeds that are very old, the juices are con- | ney ; called alſo coinage, which, under our Anvich 


kings, was five ſhillings for every pound of gold broyy, 
in the maſs to be coined, and a ſhilling for every ug 
weight of filver. At preſent the king claims no ſeigno- 
rage at all, but the ſubject. has his money coined at th, 
publick expence ; nor has the king any advantage ther. 
from, but what he has from the alloy. | 

SEISIN, in law, fignifies poſſeſſion. Seiſin is di. 
vided into that in deed or in fact, and that in law; a. 
fin in deed is where a poſſeſſion is actually taken; by , 
feifin in law is, where lands deſcend, . and the party has 
not entered thereon ; or in other words, it is, where , 
perſon has a right to lands, &c. and is by wrong gif. 
ſed of them. 1 W 8 
| SEIZE, SEAT RE, or SEASE, in the ſea-language, ; 
to make faſt, or bind, particularly to faſten two ropes w. 
gether with rope-yarn. . The ſeizing of a boat is a 10 
tied to a ring, or little chain in the foreſhip of the boat 
by which means it is faſtened to the fide of the ſhip, : 

SEIZURE, in commerce, an arreſt of ſome mer. 
chandize, moveable, or other matter, either in conſe- 
eren of ſome law, or of ſome expreſs order of the 

overeign. Contraband goods, thoſe fraudulently entered 

or landed without entering at all, or at wrong places, 
are ſubject to ſeizure. In ſeizures, among us, one half 
goes to the informer, and the other half to the king, 

SELENDERS, in the menage, are chaps, or mangy 
ſores, in the bending of a horſe's hough, as the malan- 
ders are 1n the knees. . 

SELENOGRAPH V, a branch of coſmography 
which deſcribes the moon and all the parts and appeal 
ances thereof, as geography does thoſe of the earth. 

SELEUCIDA, in chronology, ra of the Seleu- 
cidz, or the Syro-Macedonian æra, is a computation of 
time, commencing from the eſtabliſhment of the Seleu- 
cidæ, a race of Greek kings, who reigned as ſucceſſors 
of Alexander the Great, in Syria, as the Ptolemies did 
in Egypt. This æra we find expreſſed in the book of the 
Maccabees, and on a great number of Greek medals, 
ſtruck by the cities of Syria, &. The rabbins call it 
the æra of contracts; and the Arabs, therik dilkarnain, 
that is, the æra of the two horns. According to the 
beſt accounts, the firſt year of this ra falls in the year 
31 Feng: Chriſt, being twelve years after Alexander's 

. 

SELL, in building, is of two kinds, viz. ground- 
fell, which denotes the loweſt piece of timber in a tim- 
ber-building, and that on which the whole ſuperſtruc- 
ture is raiſed : and the window-ſell, called alſo window- 
foil, is the bottom piece in a window frame. 

SEMETS, SUMMETs, or SUMMITS, in botany, 
the ſame with the antheræ. See ANTHER®. 

SEMI, a word borrowed from the Latin, ſignifying 
half, but only uſed in compoſition with other words, 38 
in the following articles. 

SEM1T-ARIANS, in church hiſtory, a branch of the an- 
cient Arians, conſiſting of ſuch as in appearance con- 
demned the errors of that herefiarch, but yet acquieſced 
in ſome of the principles thereof, only palliating and con- 
cealing them unde? ſofter and more moderate terms. 

SEM1-CIRCLE, in geometry, half a circle, or that 
figure comprehended between the diameter of a circle 
and half the circumference. | 

SEMI-CIRCLE, is alſo a ſurveying inſtrument, con- 
fiſting of a ſemi circular limb as FIG (Plate LXXII. 
fig. 4.) divided into 180 degrees, and ſometimes ſubdi⸗ 
vided into minutes. This limb is ſubtended by the dia- 
meter F G, at the extremities whereof are erected tho 
fights. In the centre of the ſemi- circle is fixed 3 box 
and needle, and on the ſame centre is fixed a moveable 
index, carrying two fichts, as H, I. "The whole is mount 
ed on a ſtaff with a ball and ſocket. This inſtrument 13 
only half a theodolite, and its uſe nearly the fame. 

StMi-Coron, in grammar, one of the points or ops 
uſed to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral members of ſentences from 
each other. It is marked thus (;) Sec PoINTING: 

SEMI-Cuf flux, a half-bath, in which the parts e. 
low the navel only are immerſed. 8 zent 

Sr MI-Diau ETER, the fame with radius, of 2 fs, 
line drawn from the centre of a circle or ſphere to 
circumference, 1 " 
SEMI-DiAr ENTE, in muſick, a falſe 


* 


or defective fifth, 


a duty belonging to the prince, for the coining of mo- 


called by the Italians falſa quinta. 55 Sx MI- 


* 
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e-M1-DIAPASON, a defective octave; or that leſ- of the liquid its infuſion is taken in. Inſtead of a doſe of 
ſoned by 2a ſemi- tone. 5 TE lit being confined to two or three ounces of liquor, if it 
Sr MI-DIATESSARON, a defective or falſe fourth. | be given in a quart, and a large quantity of broth or fome + 
SEMI-Lux AA Valves, the ſame with SEGMOID AL | other fatty liquor drank after it, it hardly gripes at all. 
Valves, which fee. „ „ SENATE, Senatus, an afſembly, or council of ſena- 
SEMINAL, ſpermatick, or ſomething belonging to | tors; that is, of the principal inhabitants of a ſtate, who 
the ſeed. ' EET have a ſhare in the government. 1 | 
SEMINALIS, Capſula, in botany, the ſeed-bag or] SENATOR, a member of the ſenate. | 
huſks that contain the ſeed of any plant. | SENATUS-CONSULTUM, a vote or reſolution of 
SEMINATION, in agriculture, &c. the act of ſow-| the Roman ſenate, pronounced on ſome queſtion or point 
ing or ſhedding ſeed, particularly that of vegetables. of law propoſed to it. 
SEMI-NER V OSUS, halt nervous, in anatomy, af SENECIO, groundſel, in botany, a genus of plants, 
muſcle that ariſeth from the protuberance of the iſchium, | which includes the jacobæa of Tournefort. The com- 
and is inſerted by a round tendon into the internal part| mon groundſel is emollient and reſolvent, and taken in 
of the epiphyſis of the tibia, and helps to bend the leg. | a ſtrong infuſion, proves emetick : it is preſcribed in ſmall 
SEMI-ORDINATES, the half of the ordinates or | doſes in the jaundice, dropſy, and hæmorrhages; and 


applitates. externally, it is uſed in ointments for diſorders of the ſkin. 
SEMI-QUARTILE, an aſpect of the planets, whenj SENNAT, among failors, a fort of braided cordage 
diſtant from each other 45*, or one fign and a half. formed by the platting of five, ſeven, or nine rope yarns 


SEMI-QUAVER, in muſick, the half of the quaver. | into one another; it is employed for various uſes in a 
SEMI-QUINTILE, an aſpect of the planets, when | ſhip, particularly to form netting, &c. 
at the diſtance of 36 from each other. SENSATION, the act of perceiving external objects, 
SEMI-SEX TILE, an aſpect added by Kepler, where- | by means of the organs of ſenſe. To conceive the 
in the planets are 30%, or one twelfth part of a circle | manner wherein ſenſation is affected, obſerve, that all 
from each other. „ | the organs conſiſt of little filaments, or nerves, which 
SEMISPINALTS, or SEMIsPINOSUS, in anatomy, | have their origin in the middle of the brain, are diffuſed 
one of the extenſor muſcles of the back and loins, has | thence throughout all the members which have any ſenſe, 
its origin from the os ſacrum and vertebre of the loins, | and terminate in the exterior parts of the body; that 
and its termination at the upper vertebræ of the thorax, | when we are in health, and awake, one end of theſe 
eſpecially at the ſpinoſe apophyſes; it coheres very firmly | nerves cannot be agitated nor ſhaken, without ſhakin 
to the longiſſimus dorſi and facro lumbaris, the other two | the other, by reaſon they are always a little ſtretched : as 
extenſors of the back and loins. in the caſe of an extended chord, one part of which can- 
SEMITA LuminosaA, a name given to a lucid tract | not be ſtirred without a like motion of all the reſt. 
in the heavens, which may be ſeen about ſix o'clock at To 1s to be likewiſe obſerved, that theſe nerves may be 
night, a little before the vernal equinox, extending from | agitated two ways, either at the.end out of the brain, or 
the weſtern edge of the horizon up towards the pleiades. that in the brain. If they be agitated from without, by 
Caflinj thinks this phenomenon ariſes from a vaſt num- the action of objects, and their agitation be not commu- 
ber of ſmall planets encompaſling the fun, which gives | nicated as far as the brain; as frequently happens in ſleep, 
this light from reflection. when the nerves are in a ſtate of relaxation; the foul 
SENA, in pharmacy, &c. a leaf brought to us dried | does not then receive any new ſenſation. But if the 
and picked off the ſtalks, but often with many of the] nerves happen to be agitated in the brain, by the flux of 
fragments of the ſtalks, and even the ſeed veſſels of the] the animal ſpirits, or any other cauſe ; the ſoul perceives Ui 
tree among it, It is of an oblong figure, broadeſt in the] ſomething, through the parts of thoſe nerves, that are 9 |: 
middle, and terminating in a ſharp point at the end op- | out of the brain, diffuſed through the ſeveral parts of the N 
polite to where it grows to the ſtalk; it is ſomewhat | body, remain at perfect reſt : as likewiſe is frequently the 
thick and flattiſh, of a pale green colour, with ſomewhat | caſe in ſleep. N 
of a yellowith caſt, and of a firm texture. Its ſmell is | Laſtly, obſerve, that experience tells us, we may ſome- 
faintiſh but not diſagreeable, its taſte ſubacid, bitteriſh, | times feel pain in parts of the body that have been entirely 
and nauſeous. We have two kinds of ſena, the Alex- | cut off, by reaſon of the fibres in the brain correſponding 
andrian and that of Tripoly; theſe are eaſily diſtin-| to them being agitated in the ſame manner as if they 
guiſned by the Tripoly kind having more obtuſe points, | were really hurt; the ſoul feels a real pain in thoſe ima- 
being alſo larger, of a finer green, and ſomewhat rough | ginary parts. | | 
to the touch. We alſo ſometimes meet with a third] SENSE, a faculty of the ſoul, whereby it perceives 
kind, which is the Mocha ſena; this is diſtinguiſhed by | external objects, by means of the impreſſions they make 
its leaf being narrower, longer, and ſharper-pointed than | on certain organs of the body. 
even the Alexandrian kind; and finally we ſometimes | The organs of ſenſation are generally reckoned five, 
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meet with the Italian ſena; this is cafily diſtinguiſhed | viz. the eye, whereby we ſee objects; the ear, which 1 
from all the reſt by the leaf being large, broad, and enables us to hear ſounds; the noſe, by which we re- [1 
rounded at the end, and having the ribs ſtanding high | ceive the ideas of different ſmells ; the palate, by which 1 
upon it; all theſe three kinds are greatly inferior in vir- we judge of taſtes; and the cutis, or ſkin, which enables , 1 
tue to the Alexandrian, which ſhould always therefore be | us to feel the different forms, hardneſs, or ſoftneſs of 1 
Choſen, bodies. See the articles EE, EAR, &c. as alſo Vision, Wa: 


The firſt care in the buying it is to be aſſured from] HEARINOG, &c. 
the ſhape of the leaf that it is of this kind, and it muſt] SENSITIVE Sour, a denomination given to the 
then be ſcen that it be freſh and of a good ſmell, ſoft to | ſouls of brutes, either as intimating its utmoſt faculty to 


1 
the touch, and cleared from ſtalks. The leaves ought | be that of ſenſation ; or becauſe it is ſuppoſed to be cor- 15 0 
ret to be entire, and of a yellowiſh green colour, not] poreal, ſo as to be an object of our ſenſes. See Sour. 98 
potted with black; and finally, on infuſion, it ſhould give! Sexns1T1ve, or SENSIBLE PLANT. See MiMOSA. 2088 


a light colour to the water. The pods that come over] SENSORY, Senſerium Commune, the ſeat of the com- 1 
among the leaves of ſena are alſo uſed by ſome in medi- mon ſenſe, or what receives the impreſſions of all ſenſible 1 
eine; they are ſaid to be preferable even to the leaves objects, conveyed to it by the nerves of each particular or- 
themſelves; they are membranaceous, flat ſeed veſſels, | gan, and conſequently is the immediate cauſe of percep- 
of an oblong, conſiderably broad, and crooked figure, | tion. This office is, by Dr. Willis, attributed to the 
and of a duſky green colour; they contain flatted feeds | ſtriated part of the brain; and by Des Cartes, to the 
a deep blackiſh colour in ſome, and paler in others, | glandula pinealis. he 5 
*ording to the different maturity of the different drying. | SENTENCE, in law, a judgment paſſed in court by 
„cha, in whatever form, is one of the beſt purges. It| the judge, on ſome proceſs, either civil or criminal. 
- apt however to gripe, if given without 3 SENTENCE, in grammar, a period or ſet of words, 
dole moſt in uſe for this purpoſe are coriander, aniſced, | comprehending ſome [perfect ſenſe or ſentiment of the 
ef raiſins, and ſalt of tartar. Theſe are occaſionally | mind. ; TE. 3 
_ © to the infuſion according to the nature of the caſe] SENTENCE, in poetry, is an inſtructive and lively re- 
circumſtances of the patient; but there is no cor-| mark made on ſomething very obſervable and agreeably 


ede fo effectual as the diluting it with a large quantity] ſurpriſing, which contains much ſenſe in a few words. 
Vor. Il. Ne. 6, amn er 41 | It 


pe | 
terment of the dead. This term is chiefly uſed in ſyey 
ing of the burying-places of the ancients, thoſe of the 
moderhs being uſually called tombs. N 
_ SEQUEL, in logick, the ſame with concluſion, 8 
CONCLUSION, : 
| SEQUESTRATION, in common law, is ſettin 
aſide the thing in controverſy from the poſſeſſion of both 
the parties that contend for it. In which ſenſe it j; Gs 
ther voluntary, as when done by the conſent of the par- 
ties; or neceſſary, as where it is done by the judge, of 
his own authority, whether the parties will or not- 
SEQUIN, a gold coin, {truck at Venice, and in fee 
ral parts of the grand ſeignior's dominions. See Cory ; 
SERAGLIO, a Perfian word, which fignities tien 


It is Either direct or plain, as, In all the affairs of 
the world, ſo much reputation is really fo much power; 
or indirect or diſguiſed, as, 

% Fool, not to think how vain 
Againſt th' Omnipotent to riſe in arms.“ 
SENTIMENT S, in poetry, and eſpecially dramatick, 
are the thoughts which the ſeveral] perſons expreſs, whe- 


ther they relate to matters of opinion, paſſion, buſineſs, 


or the like. | 
SENTINEL, CenTINEL, or CENTRY, in military 
affairs, is a private ſoldier, placed in ſome poſt, to watch 
any approach of the enemy, to prevent ſurpriſes, and to 
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ſtop fuch as would paſs without order, or diſcovering 
who they are. 5 
SEPARATISTsS, an appellation given to diſſenters, 
from their ſeparating from the eſtabliſhed church. 
SEPTEMBER, the ninth month of the year, confiſt- 
ing only of 30 days: it took its name as being the ſe- 
venth month, reckoning from March; with which the 
Romans began their year. 

SEPTEN TRIO, in aftronomy, a conſtellation more 
uſually called urſa minor. See URsa. | 

In coſmography, the term ſeptentrio denotes the fame 
with north: and hence, ſeptentrional is applied to any 
thing belonging to the north, as ſeptentrional ſigns, pa- 

rallels, &c. 
SEPT UAGESIMA, in the calendar, denotes the third 
Sunday before Lent, or before quadrageſima Sunday: 
ſuppoſed by ſome to take its name from its being about 
70 days before Eaſter. 

SEPTUAGINT, the name given to a Greek verſion 
of the books of the Old Teſtament, from its being ſup- 
poſed to be performed by 72 Jews, who are uſually called 
the 70 interpreters, becauſe 70 is a round number. 

The hiſtory of this verſion is expreſsly written by Art- 
fteas, an officer of the guards to Ptolemy Philadelphus; 
the ſubſtance of whoſe account is as follows: Ptolemy 
having erected a fine library at Alexandria, which he 
took care to fill with the moſt curious and valuable books 
from all parts of the world, was informed that the Jews 
had one, containing the laws of Motes, and the hiſtory 
of that people, and being defirous of enriching his library 
with a Greek tranſlation of it, applied to the high prieſt 
of the Jews; and to engage him to comply with his re- 

ueſt, ſet at liberty all the Jews, whom his father Ptolemy 
Soter had reduced to ſlavery. After ſuch a ſtep, he eafily 
obtained what he defired; Eleazar, the Jewith high prieſt, 
ſent back his ambaſſadors with an exact copy of the Mo- 


faical law, written in letters of gold, and ſix elders of 
nour till they have taken the degree of ſerjeant at lan, 


each tribe, in all 72, who were received with marks of 
reſpe& by the king, and then conducted into the iſle of 
Pharos, where they were lodged in a houſe prepared for 
their reception, and ſupplied with every thing neceſlary 
in abundance. They ſet about the tranſlation without 
4oſs of time, and finiſhed it in 72 days; and the whole 
being read in the preſence of the king, he admired the 
rofound wiſdom of the law of Moſes ; and ſent back the 
deputies, laden with preſents for themſelves, the high 
pneſt, and the temple. | 
We ſhall ſubjoin M. Rollin's sefleQtion on this tranſ— 
lation of the Bible into Greek. *© This verſion, which 


made the ſcriptures intelligible to an infinite number of 
people, was one of the moſt conſiderable fruits of the 


Grecian conqueſts: and it appears plainly to have been a 
part of the principal defign, which God had in delivering 
all the Eaſt into the hands of the Greeks, and ſupporting 


them therein, notwithſtanding the diviſions, jealouſies, 


battles, and the frequent revolutions that happened among 
them. God by this means prepared an eaſy way for the 
preaching of the goſpel, which was near at hand, and 
more readily united ſo many nations, different both in 
language and manners, in one ſociety, in the ſame wor- 
ſhip, and in the fame doctrine, by one language, the 
moſt elegant, copious, and correct, that was in the world, 
and which became common to all the countries conquer- 


ed by Alexander.” | 
SEPTUM, in anatomy, an incloſure, or partition ; 


a term applied to ſeveral parts of the body, which ſerve 


to ſeparate one part from another. 


SEPULCHR AL, ſomething belonging to ſepulchres, 


lace of a prince or lord, in which ſenſe the houſe of the 
ambaſſadors of England, France, &c. are, at Conflant.. 
nople, called their ſeraglios. But the term ſeraglio i0 
uſed, by way of eminence, for the palace of the grand 


. 0 a7 I . ju 
ſeignior at Conſtantinople, where he keeps his court, in 


which his concubines are lodged, and where the 
are trained up for the principal poſts of the empire. 
SERAPH, or SERAPHI M, a ſpirit of the higheſt rank 
in the hierarchy of angels; who are thus called, from 
their being ſuppoſed to be the moſt inflamed with divine 
love, by their nearer and more immediate attendance at 
the throne of God, and to communicate their feryour to 
the remoter and inferior orders. See ANGEL, 7 
SERAPHICK, burning or inflamed with love or zeal, 
like a ſeraphim: thus St. Bonaventure is called the ſe. 
raphick doctor, from his abundant zeal and fervour 
SERENADE, a kind of concert given in the night, 
by a lover to his miſtreſs, under her window. 
SERENE, atitle of honour given to ſeveral princes, 
and to the principal magiſtrates of a republick. 
SERGE, in commerce, a woollen ſtuff manufactured 


youth 


in a loom, of which there are various kinds, denomi- 


nated either from their different qualities, or, from the 
places where they are wrought; the moſt conſiderable 
of which is the 5 ſerge, which is highly valued 
abroad, and of which a manufacture has been for ſome 
years carried on in France. 1 

SERGEANT, or SERJEANT «at Law, or of the 
Corf, is the higheſt degree taken at the common law, as 
that of doctor is of the civil law; and as theſe are ſup- 
poſed to be moſt learned and experienced in the practice 
of the courts, there is one court appointed for them to 
plead in by themſelves, which is the Common-Pleas, 
where the common law of England is moſt ftriftly ob- 
ſerved: but they are not reſtrained from pleading in any 
other court, where the judges, who cannot have that ho- 


call them brothers. | 
Theſe ſerjeants are created by the king's writ, com. 
manding them to take upon them that degree therein ale 
ſigned, under a great penalty: and one or more of theſe 
is ſtiled the king's ſerjeant, who is choſen out of the reſt 
to plead for him in all cauſes, more eſpecially thoſe 0 
treaſon, &c. 
SERGEANT at Arms, or Mace, an officer appointed to 
attend the perſon of the king, to arreſt traitors, and ſuch 
perſons of quality as offend; and to attend the lord high 
ſteward when ſitting in judgment on a traitor, | 
The number of thele officers is by ſtatute limited to 
that of 30: there are now eight at court, who are crea 
with great ceremony ; for the perſon kneeling before the 
king, his majeſty lays the mace on his right 5 5 
and ſays, * Riſe up, ſerjeant of arms, and eſquite, . 
ever.“ They attend in the preſence chamber, where G g 
band of gentlemen penſioners wait; and . 
king at the door, they carry the maces before him, * 
he goes to chapel, or the houſe of lords. DIP 
There are four other ſerjeants at arms created in -— 
fame manner ; one of whom attends the lord chancel 
a ſecond, the lord treafurer ; a third, the ſpeaker of the 
houſe of commons; and a fourth, the lord may”, ; 
London, on ſolemn occaſions. There is alſo an _ 
kind of ſerjeants at mace, who attend the mayor, of 
head officer of corporations. 3. 
SERGEANT, or SERJEANT, in War, 15 an _—_— 
officer in a company of foot, or troop of dragoons, © 
obſers ' 


with an halbard, and appointed to fee diſcipline . 
; eee f their arms, and wor 


vr tombs. 


SEPULCHRE, a tomb, or place deſtined for the in- | 


3 


to teach the ſoldiers the exerciſe © 


der, Nraiten, and form ranks, tiles, ER GEANTY, 
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SERGEANT V, or SERJEANTY, in law, is taken 
ſor a ſervice that cannot be due from a tenant to any 
other lord beſides the king. . 2 

SERIES, in general, denotes a continued ſucceſſion 
of things in the ſame order, and having the ſame relation 
or connection with each other: in this ſenſe we fay, a 
ſeries of emperors, kings, biſhops, &c. 

In natural hiſtory, a ſeries is uſed for an order or ſub- 
qiviſion of ſome claſs of natural bodies; comprehending 
all ſuch as are diſtinguiſhed from the other bodies of that 
claſs, by certain characters, which they poſſeſs in common, 
and which the reſt of the bodies of that claſs have not. 


SERIE Ss, in mathematicks, is a number of terms, whe- 


ther of numbers or quantities, increaſing or decreaſing 
in a given proportion; the doctrine of which has already 
been given under the article PROGRES SION, . 

Infinite SERTES, is a ſeries conſiſting of an infinite num- 
ber of terms; that is, to the end of which it is impoſſible 
erer to come; ſo that the ſeries being carried on to any 
aſſignable length, or number of terms, it canbe carried 
yet further, without end or limitation. See INFINITE. 

A number actually infinite, that is, all whoſe units 
can be actually aſhzned, and yet is without limits, is a 
plain contradiction to our ideas about numbers; for 
whatever number we can conceive, or have any proper 
idea of, is always determinate and finite; fo that a greater 
after it may be aſſigned, and a greater after this; and fo 
on, without a poſſibility of ever coming to an end of the 
addition or increaſe of numbers aſſignable; which mex- 
hauſtibility, or endleſs progreſſion in the nature of num- 
bers, is all we can diſtinctly underſtand by the infinity 
of number; and therefore to ſay that the number of any 
thing is infinite, is not ſaying, that we comprehend their 
number, but indeed the contrary : the only thing poſi— 
tive in this propoſition being this, that the number of 


theſe things is greater than any other number which we z is, the greater is An; and we can take » greater than 
any aſſignable number; therefore A » will be ſtill greater 


can actually conceive and aſſign. But then, whether in 
things that do really exiſt, it can be truly ſaid, that their 
number is greater than any aſſignable number; or, which 
is the ſame thing, that in the numeration of their units 


SER 


in all its infinite capacity, that if it were poſſible to add 
them all one after another, the ſum would be equal ta 
this number, | 
Again, 1n other ſeries the value has no limitation ; 
and we may expreſs this, by ſaying, the fum of the ſeries 
is infinitely great; which indeed ſignifies no more than 
that it has no determinate and affighable value; and, 
that the ſeries may be carried ſuch a length as its ſum, 
ſo far, ſhall be greater than any given number. In ſhort, 
in the firſt caſe we affirm there is a ſum, yet not a ſum 
taken in the common ſenſe ; in the other caſe we plainly 
deny a determinate ſum in any ſenſe. | 
Theorem I. In an infinite ſeries of numbers, increaf+ 
ing by an equal difference or ratio (that is, an arithme- 
tical or geometrical encreaſing progreſſion) from a given 
number, a term may be found greater than any aſſignable 
number. Hence, if the ſeries encreaſe by differences that 
continually encreaſe, or by ratios that continually en- 
creaſe, comparing each term to the preceding, it is ma- 
nifeſt that the ſame thing may be true, as if the diffe- 
rences or ratios continued equal. | 55 
Theorem II. In a ſeries decreaſing in infinitum in 4 
given ratio, we can find a term leſs than any aſſignable 
fraction. | „ 
Hence, if the terms decreaſe, ſo as the ratios of each 
term to the preceding do alfo continually decreaſe, then 
the ſame thing 1s alſo true, as when they continue equal, 
Theorem III. The ſum of an infinite ſeries of num» 


ferences or ratios, is infinitely great; that is, ſuch a ſeries 
has no determinate ſum, but grows ſo as to exceed any 
aſſignable number. 

Demonſ. 1. If the terms are all equal, as A: A: A, 
&c. then the ſum of any finite number of them is the 
product of A by that number, as A n; but the greater 


than any aſſignable number. 
Secondly, Suppoſe the ſeries encreaſes continually 
(whether it do ſo infinitely or limitedly) then its ſum muſt 


one after another, it is impoſſible ever to come to an end ;] be infinitely great, becauſe it would be ſo if the terms 


this is a queſtion about which there are different opini- 
ons, with which we have no buſineſs in this place ; for 
all that we are- concerned here to know, 1s this certain 
truth, that after one determinate number, we can con- 
ceive a greater, and after this a greater, and fo on with- 
out end. And therefore, whether the number of any 
things that do or can really exiſt all at once, can be ſuch 
that it excceds any determinable number, or not, this is 
true, that of things which exiſt, or are produced ſucceſ- 
tively one after another, the number may be greater than 
any aſſignable one; becauſe though the number of things 
thus produced, that does actually exiſt, at any time, is 


continued all equal, and therefore will be more ſo, ſince 
they encreaſe. But if we ſuppoſe the ſeries increaſes in- 
finitely, either by equal ratios or differences, or by en- 
creaſing differences or ratios of each term to the preged- 
ing; then the reaſon of the ſums being infinite will appear 
from the firſt theorem ; for in ſuch a ſeries, a term can 
be found greater than any aſſignable number and much 
more therefore the ſum of that and all the preceding. 
Theorem IV. The ſum of an infinite ſeries of num- 
bers decreaſing in the ſame ratio, is a finite number, equal 


to the quote ariſing from the diviſion of the product of the 


ratio and firſt term, by the ratio leſs by unity; that is, 


finite, yet it may be encreaſed without end. And this is} the ſum of no aſſignable number of terms of the ſeries 


the diſtin and true notion of the infinity of a ſeries ; 
that is, of the infinity of the number of its terms, as it 
is expreſſed in the definition. © 5 

Hence it is plain, that we cannot apply to an infinite 
ſeries the common notion of a ſum, viz. a collection of 


eyeral pacticular numbers that are joined and added to- 


gether one after another, for this ſuppoſes that theſe par- 


ticulars are all known and determined; whereas the|term is /, the leaſt A, and the ratio r, then the ſum is 


_ of an infinite ſeries cannot be all ſeparately aſſigned, 
5 ere being no end in the numeration of its parts, and 
therefore it can have no ſum in ſenſe. 


But again, if we N 
conſider that the idea of an infinite ſeries confiſts of two|we actually raiſe, the laſt of them, A becomes the 


than it, is equal to the value of the ſeries, or to what we 


can actually determine in it; fo that we can carry the 
| ſeries ſo far, that the ſum ſhall want of this quote leſs. 


than any aſſignable difference. 
Demonſ. 2. To whatever aſſigned number of terms 
the ſeries is carried, it is ſo far finite; and if the greateſt 


| 
1 


| „A 
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er See Geometrical PROGRESSION. 
2 
Now, in a decreaſing ſeries from /, the more terms 


Parts, viz. the idea of ſomething poſitive and determined, |lefſer, and the leſſer A be r/—A is the greater, and ſo 


110 far as we conceive the ſeries to be actually carried 


Ag the idea of an inexhauſtible remainder ſtill be- 


to 


Ie . . . 
a of a finite ſeries as two things can be : hence we 


NN: 1 — . . p 
5 concen cit as a whole of its own kind, which there- 
may be ſaid to have a total value, whether that be: 


determinable or not. 


va 3 8 8 
lue is finite or limited; that is, a number is aſſignable 
yond which the ſum 


of no aſſignable number of terms. EA r ; 
Ot t 2 | 4 | 
it 8 ies can ever reach, nor indeed ever be equal to. that meme, ſhall want of py leſs than any aſſignable 
Kant leſs _ approach to it in ſych a manner, as to] difference; for, as the ſeries goes on, A hecomes leis 


an any aſſignable difference; and this we 
value or ſum of the ſeries; not as being a 
d by the common method of addition, but 


May call the 
number foun 


r 1—A 


ome I 


alſo is ; but - A being ſtill leſs than 1, there- 


L 
4 


d, or an endleſs addition of terms that can be made. -A, 4. 2 : | 
it one after another; which is as different from the! fore are full leſs than Pry chat is, the ſum of any 


aſſignable number of the terms of the ſerics is {till leſs 


Now in ſome infinite ſeries this] firſt part of the theorem. 


Again, the ſeries may be actually continued fo far, 


— 


actually continued till A becomes leſs than any aſſignahle 
11 r l—A A 
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is being ſuch limitation of the value of the ſeries, taken Jomber (by Theorem II.) now - — =—, 


and 


bers all equal, or encreaſing continually, by whatever dif- 
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can ever be equal to that quote; and yet no number leſs 
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than the quote mentioned, which is — and this is the 


and leſs in a certain ratio, and ſo the ſeries may be 
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and A is leſs than A; therefore let any number 
pol 


the ſeries. 


Jo too; becauſe ſtill the leſs the exceſs is, the leſs will 


plainly a geometrical ſeries from 75 the continual ra- 
At | 


number of terms, that is, to the ſquare of the laſt term; 


of ſquares it is more than +; in the cubes more than 4; 


clergy of the Chriſtian church, in their religious aſſem- 


SER 


aſſigned be called N, we can carry the feries ſo far till 


the laſt term A be leſs than N; and becauſe. — 


72 
| I 1 . | | 1 - 
wants of — the difference hs which 1s leſs than 
—1 1—1 | 


A, which is alſo leſs than N, therefore the ſecond part 


6 / 
of the theorem is alſo true, and A 


" 


1s the true value of 


* 


Scholium,. The ſenſe in which 2 is called the ſum 


— 


of the ſeries, has been ſufficiently explained; to which, 


however, we ſhall add this: that whatever conſequences 
7 1 


follow from the ſuppoſition of being the true and 


. 
adequate value of the ſeries taken in all its infinite capa- 
city, as if the whole were actually determined and added 
together, can never be the occaftion of any aſſignable 
error in any operation or demonſtration where it is uſed 
in that ſenſe ; becauſe, if it is faid that it exceeds that 
adequate value, yet it is demonſtrated tliat this exceſs 
muſt be leſs than any aſſignable difference, which is in 


effect no difference, and ſo the conſequent error will be 


f | | r / 
in effect no error: for if any error can happen from 


—1 
being greater than it ought to be, to repreſent the com- 


plete value of the infinite ſeries, that error depends upon 


/ 
the exceſs of # N 
7— 


exceſs being unaſſignable, that conſequent error muſt be 


over that complete value; but this 


the error be that depends upon it. And for this reaſon, 


we may juſtly enough look upon as expreſſing the 


—1 
adequate value ef the infinite ſeries. But we are further 
ſatisfied of the reaſonableneſs of this, by finding in fact, 
that a finite quantity does actually convert into an in— 
finite ſeries, which happens in the cate of infinite 
decimals. For example, + . 6 6 6 6, &c. Which 1s 


; 0 6 © 6 
tio of 10 to 1: for it is — + — , &. 
| | 10 100 1000 100009 
And reverſely, if we take this ſeries, and find its ſum by 


the preceding theorem, it comes to the ſame 5; for 


60 
I= =, r 10, thereforer /=— = 6; and r=1r 2 9; 
10 10 


| „ 6 2 
whence - _—=_ = T. 


3 | 
Theorem V. In the arithmetick progreſſion 1, 2, 3, 
4, &c. the ſum is to the product of the laſt term, by the 


in a ratio always greater than 1: 2, but approaching in- 
finitely near it. But if the arithmetical ſeries begins with 
o, thus, o, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. then the ſum is to the pro- 
duct of the laſt term, by the number of terms, exactly in 
every ſtep as 1 to 2. 

Theorem VI. Take the natural progreſſion, beginning 
with o, thus, o, 1, 2, 3, &c. and take the ſquares of any 
the like powers of the former ſeries; as the ſquares o, 1, 
4, 9, &c. or cubes, o, 1, 8, 27; and then again take 
the ſum of the ſeries of powers to any number of terms, 
and allo multiply the laſt of the terms ſummed by the 
number of terms (reckoning always 4 for the firſt term) 


- * ; I 
the ratio of that ſum, to that product is more than 
2 


(1 being the index of the powers) that is, in the ſeries 


and ſo on: but the ſeries going on in infinitum, we take 
in more and more terms without end into the ſum ; and 
the more we take, the ratio of the ſum to the product 
mentioned, grows leſs and leſs ; yet fo far as it never can 


I 
actually be equal to —— 


to it, or within leſs than an aſſignable difference. 
SERMONES, the title Hor:ce gives to his Satires. 
SERMONS, orations, or diſcourſes delivered by the 


but approaches infinitely near 


les. 


particular commodities. - Thus a ſeron of almony. : 
200 weight; of aniſe ſeeds, from 300 to 400; of Cal 
oy from 200 and a half to 300 and three quarter, 

EROSITY, in medicine, denotes an over- abundan 
of ſerum. See SERUM and BLOOD. | 5 
SERPENS, in aftronomy, a conſtellation in the nor. 
thern hemiſphere, called more particularly Serpens Ophi. 
uchi. The ſtars in the conſtellation Serpens, in Ptolemy”, 
catalogue, are 17; in Tycho's, 19; in the Britannſ, 

catalogue, 59. ”- ; 
SERPENT, S rpens, in zoology, the name of x genu; 


; 


of animals, which Mr. Ray defines to be creatures breath. 


ing by means of lungs, having only one ventricle in th. 
heart, having no feet, and having a long body, covered 
with ſcales. To which he adds, that in cold ſeaſons 
they can bear hunger a long time. The greater part of 
the ſerpent claſs are poifonous, and dangerous in thei: 
bite, leaving a miſchievous liquor in the wound, mad 
by their tooth, which, mixing by this means immediately 
with the blood, is of fatal confequence ; though the | 
whole creature may be eaten with fafety, or even the 
poiſonous liquor, which does this miſchief in the wound. 
ed, taſted without hurt. 
_ Notwithſtanding that ſerpents refpire by means of 
lungs, they do not take in and diſcharge their breath by 
{uch ſhort intervals as other animals, but what they have 
once inſpired will ſerve them a long time; for as they 
are of a cold nature, and therefore their neceſſary warmth 
very imall, they do not require ſuch an externally re- 
newed ſupply of that pabulum of vital heat, as thoſe 
which have more of it; and as with us they lie half the 
year torpid, and half dead, their vital warmth at that 
time, like fire ſmothered under aſhes, barely exiſts, and 
[needs perhaps no more air than what the creature took in 
at one inipiration, before its laying itſelf down for the 
ieaſon, which ſerves it till the life-renewing ſpring returns. 

Serpents, according to Mr. Ray, may be divided into 
the poiſonous and the harmleſs ; the firſt having long 
dentes exerti, with poiſonous liquors contained at their 
bottom, which, on biting, they diſcharge into the wound: 
the others wanting theſe teeth, and this poiſon, They 
may alſo be divided, in regard to their generation, into 
the oviparous and viviparous; but this is a leſs firmly 
founded diſtinction than may be ſuppoſed fince all fer- 
pents are truly and properly produced of eggs; and the 


| only difference is, that ſome depoſit their eggs in dung+ 


hills, and the like places, to be hatched by accidental 
heat, while others retain thoſe eggs to be hatched in their 
own bodies, and ſo bring forth living young ones. 
the firſt kind is the common ſnake, of the latter the viper. 
SERPENT ARIA Virciniana, Virginian Srute- 
| Jy 
root, a medicinal root of a very fingular figure, not long 
and thick, or tuberous and roundiſh, as moſt of the 
other roots of the ſhops, but wholly made up, as it Were, 
of fibres, or is compoſed of a multitude of long and thin 
filaments, arranged in cluſters together ; they are about 
the bigneſs of a ſmall packthread each, and are of 2 
ſmooth ſurface, a tolerable tough and firm texture, Vel) 
light and eaſily cut or powdered; they are of a duſky 
browniſh colour on the outſide, and when freſh and good, 
have a yellowiſh caſt within ; they are of a remarkable 
ſmell, ſomething approaching to that of zedoary, and are 
of a bitteriſh and ſubacrid taſte. Snake- root is frequently 
met with ſophiſticated, or adulterated with the roots 0 
the plant called Virginian aſarum, or black ſnake-Toot: 
but this is cafily diſcovered, the roots of that plant being 
black : theſe are the roots of the afarum Virginianum, 
piſtolochiæ folio ſubrotundo, cyclaminis more maculato, 
of Plunket. This plant is a true ſpecies of ere 
and its roots, though they ſomewhat reſemble thoſe of t ; 
Virginian ſnake-root in taſte and ſmell, are by no 255 
to be confounded with it, or uſed in its place. 12 
is the only adulteration of any conſequence, in regst 
this drug. We often ſee it differ, indeed, a little in A 
pearance between one parcel and another, but this is * 
material: we know that tliere are the roots of 8 
three ſpecies of the ſame genus of plants, ſent AN 
diſcriminately under this name ; but, as they all poll 
the ſame virtues, the thing is of no conſequence. u 
This root was ſirſt brouglit into uſe as a renee ny 5 
venomous bites, it being affirmed to us, that the * 
the rattle-ſnake was to be cured by it; however 


SERON, in commerce, a Certain quantity of ſome 


wok there may be in that, there is no doubt but 255 
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very noble medicine. It is diuretick, diaphoretick, and There are two ſpecies, both natives of India. The ſeeds 
- harmick : it is even recommended as a cure for the of this plant, upon expreffion, yield a larger quantity of 
— a mad dog, but it is not ſafe to truſt to ſo un- oil than almoſt any other known vegetable; among the 
boſe 5 remedies in ſuch terrible caſes. It is certainly Indians, they are uſed as food. 5 
any in fevers, in hyſterick complaints, and againſt] _ SESELI- Sed, in the materia medica, the name of a 
my ng; it is given in powder or tincture; its doſe is] ſeed of a plant, called alſo by ſome libanatis, and grow- 
2 to 10 or 15 grains; it is alſo, ſometimes, made] ing three or four feet high, with leaves like fennel, but 
ped nn in decoctions, a drachm or two to the pint. | of a paler green. It is a native of warm climates. The 
Te is not an ingredient in any of the officinal compoſi- | ſeed ſhould be choſen moderately large, of a longiſh 
ons; but our late diſpenſatory orders a tincture of it | ſhape, heavy, clean, and of a greeniſh colour, freſh, and 
* kept in the ſhops, made by digeſting three ounces of | of a grateful ſmell. It affords, by diſtillation, a very 
4 tot in a quart of proof ſpirit, and, after three days] large quantity of an eſſential oil, and is hot and dry. It 
and ng without heat, the tincture is to be filtred off incides, opens, and diſcuſſes, and is cephalick, neurotick, 
ſor uſe. 1 ä 2 9 5 pectoral, nephritick. It is good againſt epilepſies, apo: 
SERPENT ARIUS, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation off plexies, verugoes, and all diſorders of the head and nerves, | 
the northern hemiſphere, called alſo Ophiuchus. The] SESQUI, a Latin particle, ſignifying a whole and a | 
ſtars in this conſtellation, in Ptolemy's catalogue, are 29, | half, which joined with altere, terxa, quarta, &c. is much i 
in Tycho's 25, and in Mr. Flamſtead's 69. [uſed in the Italian muſick, to expreſs a kind of ratios, ; 
: SERPENTINE VERsEs, ſuch as begin and end] particularly ſeveral ſpecies of triples. 5 
wth the fame word. bf B  SESQPI-ALTERAL Proportion, in geometry and arith- 
SERPENTINE, in chymiſtry, a worm or pipe of pew-| metick, is when any number or quantity contains another 
ter or copper, twiſted into a ſpiral, and placed into a veſſel once and a half; and the number ſo contained in the 
filed with water, ſerving as a refrigeratory to condenſe | greater, is {aid to be to it in ſubſeſqui-alteral proportion. 
the vapour in diſtillation. | | | SES 1-DupricArE Proportion, 18 when of two 
SERPIGO, in medicine, a kind of herpes, popu- | terms the greater contains the leſs twice, with half ano- 
larly called a tetter or ring-worm. See Herpes. It ſ ther over. 3 
conſiſts of a number of very ſmall puſtules, riſing cloſe] SesqQui-QUADRATE, an aſpect or poſition of the 
to each other, ſometimes in a circular form, with great] planets, when they are at the diſtance of four ſigns and 
pain and itching. It never comes to digeſtion, and isa half, or 135* from each other; and ſeſqui-quintile is 
not cured without difficulty. For after it appears to have] an aſpect of the planets when they are 180* from each 
been quite extinguiſhed, it frequently breaks forth again other. | ; | 
at certain ſeaſons of the year. The common people uſe SE $QUI-TERTIONAL Proportion, is when any num- 
to anoint it with ink: but where the diſeaſe is fixed, ber or quantity contains another once and one-third. 
ſome univerſals ſhould be firſt applied. SESSILE Roorts, among botaniſts, ſuch tuberous 
SERRATED, in general, ſomething indented or] roots as adhere to the baſe of the ſtalk. And a ſeffile leaf 
notched, in the manner of a ſaw; a term much uſed by | expreſſes a leaf immediately fixed to the ſtalk or root, 
botaniſts in the deſcription of the leaves of plants. without any pedicle. | 
SERRATUS, in anatomy, a name given to ſeveral] SESSION, Se, in general, denotes each ſitting or 
muſcles from their reſemblance to a ſaw. aſlembly of a council, &c. 1 
SERVANT, a term of relation, ſignifying a perſonf SESTERCE, S2/ertius, a ſilver coin in uſe among 1 
who owes and pays a limited obedience, for a certain | the Romans, being ſomething more than ſeven farthings 1 
time, to another in quality of maſter. ſitterling. | _— 
If any ſervant, who is hired for a year, depart before] SET, or QETs, a term uſed by farmers and gardeners, 1 
the end of his term, without reaſonable cauſe, to be al- to expreſs the young plants of the white-thorn and other 1 
lowed by a juſtice of the peace; or, after the term is ex- | ſhrubs, with which they ule to raiſe their quick or quick- 
pired, without giving a quarter's warning, he is liable] ſet hedges. = 1 
to be committed to priſon by two juſtices, till he gives! SETHIANS, in church hiſtory, Chriſtian hereticks, 10 
ſecurity to ſerve out the time: or he may, by one juſtice, | ſo called, becauſe they paid divine worſhip to Seth, whom | 
be ſent to the houſe of correction, there to be puniſhed | they looked upon to be Jeſus Chriſt the Son of God, but 
as a diſorderly perfon, 7 Jac. I. e. 4. who was made by a third Divinity, and ſubſtituted in 
On the other hand, a maſter cannot put away his ſer- the room of the two tamilies of Abel and Cain, which 
vant before the end of the term he was hired for, without | had been deſtroyed by the deluge, 5 | 
ſome reaſonable cauſe allowed by a juſtice of the peace; Theſe hereticks appeared in Egypt in the ſecond cen- 
nor after the expiration of the term, without a quarter's | tury; and as they were addicted to all ſorts of debauchery, 
warning given, on pain of forfeiting 40s. Where a ſer- | they did not want for tollowers, and continued in Egypt wy 
vant that is hired for a year happens to fall fick, ſuch ſer- |above 200 years. | : 1 
vant ought not to be diſcharged, nor his wages abated on SET ON, in ſurgery, a few horſe-hairs, ſmall threads, Rt 
that account. | ent rnd or large packthread, drawn through the ſkin, chiefly the - i200 
dSERVETIST 8, a name given to the modern Anti- neck, by means of a large needle or probe, with a view x 9 
tintarians, from their being ſuppoſed to be the tollowers | to reſtore or preſerve health. *. 
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of Michael Servetus, who, in the year 1559, was burnt] We find by experience, that ſetons are very uſeful in 
at Geneva, together with his books. [the hydrocephalus, catarrhs, inflammations, and other N 
SERVICE, in law, is a duty which a tenant, on ac- | diſorders, particularly thoſe of the eyes, as a outta ſerena, "ft 
count of his fee, owes to his lord. To cataract, and incipient ſuffuſion; to thoſe we may add | Wh. 
Stxvice-TREE, Sorbus, in botany. See SoRBUs. | intenſe head-achs, with 1— drowſineſs, epilepfies, _ op 
' SERVITES, a religious order in the church of Rome, and even an apoplexy itſelf. of 1 
founded about the year 1233, by, ſeven Florentine mer-] SETTER, among farmers. To ſetter is to cut tlie 1 
chants, who, with the approbation of the biſhop of Flo- |dewlap of an ox or cow, and into the wound to put the | 
rence, renounced the world, and lived together in a re- root of the helleboraſter, whereby an iſſue is made for 18 b 
lgious community on mount Senar, two leagues from ill humours to vent themſelves. 25 Wu 
that city, | 15 SETTING, in aſtronomy, the withdrawing of a ſta | 0 
SERVI TOR, in the univerſity of Oxford, a ſtudent or planet, or its ſinking below the horizon. W 10 
who attends on another for his maintenance and learning. E VEN TH, Septima, in muſick, an interval, whereof 1 9 
SEK UM, a thin, tranſparent, faltiſh liquor, which | there are four kinds, The firſt, the diminiſhed or de- 
makes a conſiderable part in the maſs of blood. See fective ſeventh, conſiſting of three tones and three greab er 1 
madd. 4 lktſemi⸗-tones. The ſecond, called by the Italians ſettimo 9 
*LSAMOIDA Oss A, in anatomy, ſeveral ſmall bones | minore, is compoſed diatonically of ſeven degrees and fix 1 
at ſomewhat reſemble the ſeed of the ſeſamum, whence | intervals, four whereof are tones, and the reſt greater 
their name. ſſemi- tones; and, chromatically, of 10 ſemi-tones, ſix 
SESAMUM, in botany, a genus of the didynamia whereof are greater, and four leſs. The third, called 
210-ſpermia claſs. The calix conſiſts of five ſegments ; | by the Italians il ditono con diapente, is compoſed dia- 
© Corolla is campanulated, with five ſegments; the | tonically, like the former, of ſeven degrees and fix in- 
la 18 lanceolated ; and the capſule has four cells. |tervals, fix whereof are full tones, and the othgr a greater 
You. Hl. New nt 9 5 — 8 


” 


SHA 


a 8 a H A 
'.4 ſemi- tone; ſo that only one ſemi-tone is wanting of the | the ſame height, removed to a diſtance from each oll 
= octave; and, chromatically, of 11 ſemi-tones, fix whereof] do yet project equal ſhadows at the ſame time: for Fa 
1 are greater, and five lefſs. The fourth, called the redun- are lengthening and fhortening, in proportion a8 the tl 
: dant ſeventh, is compoſed of five tones, a greater ſemi- | comes nearer, or recedes further off; one or oth 5 
_ tone, and a leſs; fo that it wants only the difference be-] which he is continually doing. mY 
+ tween the leſs and greater ſemi-tone of an octave. For this reaſon, when the ſhadow of an object; 
+44 SEWER, in the houthold, an officer who comes in be caſt any way, you mult determine the place Fo 
44 L | before the meat of a king or nobleman, to place and range ſun, and the point under neath, to draw two occult lin f 
8 it on the table. | from the ſame, for the extremity of the ſhadow, 23 h i 
1 SEWER, in building, a drain, conduit, or conveyance| the paliſade A (plate LXXII. fg. 5.) gives the oxi: P 
vj for the ſuillage and filth of a houſe. | of its ſhadow in B; and if from this point B you _ N 
we. ; SEX, Sexus, ſomething in the body, which diſtin- line to the point of fight C, this line B C will be Po 
3 guiſhes male from female. ſhadow of the paliſade D, as well as that of A, and ; 
|  SEXAGENARY, ſomething relating to the num- all the reſt, in the fame line, to the very point of ſigl 1 
4 4 ber 60. | In effect, it muſt be held for a certain e 
1 SEXAGENARY, or Sexageſimal Arithmetich, a method ſhadows always retain the fame point of fight as the oy 
4 of computation proceeding by ſixties; ſuch as is uſed in jocts. ; 
„ the diviſion of a degree into 60 minutes, of a minute] On the footing of this obſervation, that objects of 
#49 into 60 ſeconds, of a ſecond into 60 thirds, &c. the ſame height give equal ſhadows; if you would 5 
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SEXAGESIMA, the ſecond Sunday before Lent; ſo 
called, becauſe near 60 days before Eaſter. 
SEXAGESIMAL. Sec SEXAGENARY. 


the ſhadow of the paliſades E, F, which are of the lame 
height as A, D; take in your compaſſes the diſtance AB 


n 2 Y 


oth as 
* 2 
n 


SEX AGESIMALS, or SEXAGESIMAL Fradtians, 
are fractions whoſe denominations are in a ſexagecuple 
ratio; that is, a prime e, a ſecond =z 7557, a third 
Tr XC | 5 

SEX TANs, the fixth part of a pound, among the 
ancient Romans. It alto ſignified the ſixth part of any 
other weight or meaſure. | 

SEXTANT, in geometry, the ſixth part of a circle; 
or an arch containing 609. 

SEXTANT, is alſo the name of a mathematical inftru- 
ment, whoſe limb contains 699. | 

SEXTILE, an aſpect of the planets when they are 
two ſigns, or 609. diſtant from each other. 

SEXTUPLE, in mulick, a mixed tort of triple time, 
which is beaten in double time. 

SHADOW, in opticks, a privation of light by the 
interpoſition of an opaque body. But as nothing is ſeen 
but by a light, a mere ſhadow is inviſible, When there- 
fore we ſay we ſee a ſhadow, it is partly that we ſee bodies 
placed in the ſhadow, and illuminated by light, reflected 
from collateral bodies, and partly that we ſee the contines 
of light. 

If the opaque body, that projects the ſhadow, be per- 
pendicular to the horizon, and the place it is projected 
on be horizontal, the ſhadow is called a right thadow : 
ſuch are the ſhadows of men, trees, buildings, moun- 
tains, &. If the opaque body be placed parallel to the 
horizon, the ſhadow 1s called a veried ſhadow ; as the 
arms of a man {ſtretched out, &c. 

S Apo w, in painting, is an imitation of a real ſha- 
dow, effected by gradually heightening and darkening 
the colours of ſuch figures, as, by their diſpoſition, can- 
not receive any direct rays from the luminous object 
which is ſuppoſed to enlighten the piece. 

Of Suapows from the Sun. The fun being vaſtly 
larger than the whole globe of the earth, muſt give all 
its ſhadows pointed, by realon it illumines more than 
half of them. | 

In conſequence of this demonſtration, we might con- 
clude, that all the ſun's ſhadows muſt be leſs than the 
bodies that project them, and diminithed more and more 
as they recede further and further, 

Now this would be truc, were there any relation be- 
tween the body illumined and the body illumining; but 
as all objects on the earth are ſo ſmall in compariſon, the 
diminution of their ſhadows 1s 1mperceptible to the eye, 
which ſees them always equal, 1. e. either broader or 
narrower than the body that forms them: on this account, 
all the ſhadows cauſed by the ſun are made in parallels. 

From the whole it appears, that, to find the ſhadow of 
any body whatever oppoſed to the ſun, a line muſt be 
drawn from the top of the luminary perpendicular to the 
place where the foot of the luminary is to be taken; and 
through this place an occult line to be drawn through 
one of the angles of the plane of the object, and another | 
from the ſun to the ſame angle; and the interſection of 
the two lines will ſhew how far the ſhadow is to go: all 
the other lines muſt be drawn parallel hereto. 

The ſhadows of the ſun are equal in objects of the 
ſame height, though at a 4 each other. 


Experience teaches that ſeveral 


| 


4 


— 


; 


| 


| 


| 


H I, which will give the point M. 


ſtiles or elevations of 


and {et it on the foot of the paliſade E, by whi 

will have EG; then from 32 a line 0 ee 
tight C, and thus you are to proceed, though the walks 
were infinite. 

Though the ſun is made to appear in this figure, it 
mult not be imagined that he is ſo near the objects. The 
intention was to ſhew, that the rays proceed from him 
when at ſuch a height, though far without the limits of 
the piece. | 

As in (plate LXXII. fig. 6.) which yet has the line 
for the foot of the object A B, and that of the rays of 
the fan C; by reaſon that thoſe are always required for 
finding the extremities of the ſhadows. 

The ſhadow of the object O is found by continuing 
the line AB, and making it riſe over the ſteps, and 
againſt the wall, till cut by the ray in the point 8, by the 
rays paſſing over the corner of the object, and from 8 
drawing a line to the point of ſight T. 

To find the ſhadow of the object P, it muſt be re- 
membered that the foot of the light muſt always be ſup- 
poſed on the plane, where the object is placed. Accord- 
ingly, the ray C, cutting the little line A B, ſhews how 
far the ſhadow of the little object P muſt go, to be thence 
drawn to the point of ſight T. The object V caſts its 
mew all along, though in its way it deſcends into a 

itch. 

The ſhadow of the wall R is found by the ſame rule as 
the reſt; as appears from the lines A B, and the ray C. 

SHADoOws e ſeveral parallel Planes. The firſt plane 
here is the floor, whereon the chair A (plate LXXII. 
fig. 7.) ſtands; the ſecond plane is the upper part of the 
table, parallel to the firſt, and may be either above 0F 
below it. LS, 

There might alſo be more of theſe planes, wherein to 
find the foot of the illuminating body, 1n order to come 
at the ſhadow of the object. 

Suppoſe the foot of the illuminating body to be C, and 
the flame B; from the points C and B draw lines, through 
the upper and under parts of the object D, which will 
give the ſnadow E upon the table. ; 

To find the ſhadow of the chair A, which is placed 
on the ground, determine the foot of the luminary on 
the table in C on the ground; this is eaſy by the follow- 
ing inſtructions. 

From the point of diſtance, wh ] 
be without the limits of the paper, draw a line thr 
the foot of the table F; then from the angle (3 upon the 
table let fall a perpendicular, cutting the line F ey 
point H, and from H draw a parallel to the baſe " 
which is equal to the upper part of the table, and - 
direct to the thing required. h 

For drawing a line from the point of fight K, ons 
the foot of the luminary C, to the extremity of an: 4 1 
L; from the ſame point L, let fall a perpendicular 


t of fight K, in 
be found- 
diculs 


. 


ich is here ſuppoſed to 
ought 


Then from M draw a line to the point 
which line MK will the foot of the lununary 

To determine the preciſe point, let fall a PTHEk 2 
from the point C, which, cutting the line M K, 
give the point N for the foot of the Juminary: 

This point N being thus found, there will Pane 
ficulty in finding the ſhadow of the chair A; | 


be no dif- 
me- 


thod 


o 


q 


_ SHE 


chod being the ſame as for the other objects taught be- 
fore, that is, from the foot of the luminary N draw lines 
through all the angles of the plane of the chair, and 
other lines through the upper part of the chair from the 


juminary B; theſe latter, by interſecting the former, ex- 


preſs the bounds of the ſhadow. For the reſt, the figure 
ves ſufficient directions. : 

SuA DO WS by Torch-light. The ſhadow of an erect 
pyramid by torch-light falls, as it would by the light of 
the ſun; and in both caſes there is but one line, whereon 
the vertical point of the pyramid will be found. _ 

Upon the planes BCD E (g. 8.) draw the diago- 
nals E B and DC; through the central point E, raiſe 
the perpendicular F A; and from the four points B C 
DE draw lines to the point A, and the pyramid will 
be erected. : Ht 
Then, to find its ſhadow, draw an indefinite line from 
the baſis G of the illuminating body, paſſing through F; 
and from the central flame of the torch of H draw another 
line over the vertex of the pyramid in the line G F, till 
it cut the point I, which point will limit the ſhadow of 
the pyramid. : 

Laſtly, draw a line from C to I, and another from E 
to I. and the triangle CI E will be the ſhadow of the 

ramid. | 

To gain the ſhadow of an inverted pyramid, draw per- 
pendicular lines from the angular points of its baſe, and 
form the ſubjacent plane, by means thereof, after the 
manner directed for the ſun. BY 

And from all the angles of this plane draw lines to the 


- baſe of the torch G; then from , the central point of 


the fame, draw other lines touching all the angles of the 
baſe of the inverted pyramid, and dividing thoſe of the 
plane, whereby the ſhadow will be defined. 

The atfferent diſpoſitions and height of SHADOWS by 
torch-light. Shadows from the ſun are all caſt the ſame 
way, and have the ſame diſpoſition ; it being impoffible, 
that the ſun ſhould occaſion one ſhadow to tend towards 
the eaſt, and another towards the welt, at the ſame time. 

t is true, in different times of the day, it makes this 
difference ; but never 1n one and the ſame hour. 

But the torch, candle, and lamp, have always this ef- 
fect; for in what place ſoever one of theſe luminaries be 
found, provided there be a number of objects about, the 
ſhadows will be caſt various ways; ſome to the eaſt, 
ſome to the weſt, ſome to the north, and others to the 
ſouth, according to the ſituation of the objects around 
the luminary : the foot of which here repreſented by A 
(fg. 9.) ſerves as a common centre, from which they all 
proceed: and the flame here repreſented by B ſhews 
where they are to terminate, though at different diſ- 
tances; as the neareſt produce the ſhorteſt ſhadows, and 
the remoteſt the longeſt. | 

SHAFT of a Column, in architecture, is the body 
thereof ; fo called from its ſtraightneſs. 

SHAFT of a Mine, the hollow entrance or paſſage into 
amine, ſunk or dug, to come to the ore. See Ming. 

SHAGREEN, or CHAGREEN, a kind of grained 
leather, chiefly uſed in the covers of caſes, books, &c. It 
is Very Cloſe and ſolid, and covered with little roundiſh 
Staus Or papillæ. It is brought from Conſtantinople, 
taurus, Tripoli, Algiers, and ſome parts of Poland. 

Authors are not agreed what the animal is whence the 

nägreen is prepared. Ongar tells us it is the onager, a 
kind of wild aſs. Borel ſays it is a ſea-calf; others, a 
kind of fiſh called ſhagreen by the Turks. a 
SHAMMY, or CHAM MV, Chamsis, a kind of lea- 

ther, either dreſſed in oil or tanned ; much eſteemed for 

ts ſoftneſs, pliancy, &c. . 

ltis prepared from the ſkin of the chamois, or ſhamo's, 

1 of wild-goat, inhabiting the mountains of Dau- 

2 Savoy, Piedmont, and the Pyreneans. | 

ANGER. in ſurgery, a malignant ulcer, which 

| 0 hy fleſh ; uſually occaſioned by ſome venereal 
Wo 2 my marked thus (X), which, oy 

dorm: note, ſNews that it is to be ſung, or played, 
tone higher than the note would have been without. 

W THING of a Ship, the caſing that part of her 

5 wy is under water, with ſomething to keep the 
5 om eating into her planks. It is uſually done 
nach. "Z tar and hair all over the old plank, and then 

ng On very thin boards. | | n 3 
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| SHEEP, Ovrs, in zoology, a well known fpecies of 


cattle, and which are kept at the leaſt expence of any ta 
the farmer, They will thrive upon almoſt any ground, 


cattle. 


The beſt ſort of ſheep for fine wool are thoſe bred in 
Herefordſhire and Worceſterſhire, but they are ſmall and 
black-taced, and bear but a ſmall quantity; „ 

Warwick, Leiceſterſhire, Buckingham, and North- 
amptonſhire breed a large · boned ſheep, of the beſt ſhape, 


and deepeſt wool we have got. The marſhes of Lincoln- 


ſhire breed a very large kind of ſheep, but their wool is 


not good, unleſs the breed be mended by bringing in ſheep 


of other countries among them, which is a ſcheme of 
late very profitably followed there. e 
The northern counties in general breed ſheep with 
long, but hairy wool: and Wales breeds a ſmall hardy 
kind of ſheep which has the beſt taſted fleſh, but the 
worlt wool of all. 
Ihe farmer ſhould always buy his ſheep from a worſe 
land than his own, and they ſhould be big-boned, and 
have a long greaſy wool, curling cloſe and well. Theſe 
ſheep always breed the fineſt wool, and alſo are the moſt 
approved of by the butcher for fale in the market. | 
SHEERING, or SHEARING, in the woollen ma- 
nufactory, is the cutting off, with large ſheers, the ſu- 
perfluous nap or ſhag, found on the ſurface of woollen 
ſtuffs, &c. ; 


SHEERING, is alſo a ſea term, for the motion of the 
ſhip, when ſhe does not move in a ſtraight line, but tra- 
verſes, or moves, in and out. | 

SHEKEL, or SHEKLE, an ancient Hebrew coin, 
equal to 25. 3d. + ſterling. . 

SHELF, among miners, that hard ſurface or ſtratum 
of the earth, which lies under the mould, uſually about 
a foot deep. | 

SHELL, in natural hiſtory, a hard, and as it were 
ſtony covering, with which certaia animals are defended, 
and thence called ſhell-fiſh. | 38 1 

As to the formation of a ſhell, it is now generally al- 
lowed to be formed by a viſcous fluid compoſed of glue, 
and ſeveral ſandy particles of an exquiſite fineneſs, which 
are tranſmitted through an infinite number of little chan- 
nels to the pores where it tranſpires, condenſes, and 
hardens. When the animal increaſes in bulk, and the 
extremity of her body is not ſufficiently covered, it con- 
tinues to evacuate and build in the ſame manner, finiſh- 
ing or repairing her habitation. This viſcous matter is 
proved, by undeniable experiments, to ariſe from the 
body of animals, and not from the ſhell, as ſome have 
imagined, 5 

Felſile SHELLS, thoſe found buried at great depths in 
earth, and often immerſed in the hardeſt ſtones. Theſe 
foſſile ſhells, as well as thoſe found lying on the ſea- ſhore, 
make an excellent manure, eſpecially for cold clayey 
lands; upon which it does not produce nearly ſo great 


ing ones; the reaſon of which is, that it is not then ſuf- 
ficiently mixed, but in ſucceeding time it breaks itſelf into 


intimately blended with the molecules of earth, and-pro- 

duce their effect more properly. , 1255 
SHELL-F Is EH, a collective name for all the fiſh natu- 

rally incloſed in ſhells. | | 
SHELTIE, a ſmall but ſtrong kind of horſe, ſo called 


from Shetland, or Zetland, where they are produced. 


SHEPHERDS-NEEDLE, Scandix, in botany. See 
Sc AN DIX. | | 
SHEPHERDs-PovucH, Burſa Paſtoris, in batany, an 
annual plant which grows naturally in many parts of 
England. Its juice is oy aſtringent and glutinous; it 
ſtops bleeding at the noſe, is good againſt ſpitting of 
blood, and in diarrhœa's, dyſenteries, and bloody urine, 
The doſe, in infuſion, is a handful; of the juice, four 
ounces; and of the powder of the dried leaves, a 
drachm. _ : 


SHERIFF, or SHIRE-RE VE, an officer in each 
ders executed, particularly all writs directed to hiyn out 


and criminals to trial ; take care that all affairs, both civil 


which 


9 


and for that reaſon are preferred by many before tlie larger 


an effect for the two firſt years, as it does in the ſucceed- 


a number of very imall particles, and theſe all hecome 


county of England, whoſe buſineſs is to ſee the king's or- 
of the king's courts ; to impannel juries ; bring cauſes 


and criminal, are diſpatched; collect the revenues, im- 
poſts, fines, confiſcations, &c. ariſing IN his county, for 
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fleet amounted to: 2600 ſail. And, in order to keep the 


ſhip-building, the art owes, in a great meaſure, its pre- 


many floating palaces; for ſtrength, ſo many moving 


to reſt, and fitted to receive the ſtock, &c. ſo as to pre- 


8s Ho 
which he accounts to the exchequer ; and to attend and 
aſſiſt the itinerant judges. „ 
SHEILD, an ancient weapon of defence, in form of 
a light buckler, borne on the arm as a defence againſt 


lances, darts, &kc. | YN 
SHIELD, in heraldry, denotes the eſcutcheon or field, 


whereon the bearings of an armoury are placed. 


SHILLING, an Engliſh filver coin, equal to twelve | 
| in deep water. 


pence, or the twentieth part of a pound. 1 

SHINGLES, or SnipEs, in building, ſmalt pieces 
of wood, in form of a wedge, about an inch thick at one 
end, four or five inches broad, and eight or nine inches 
long. They are uſed in covering, eſpecially churches 
and ſteeples, inſtead of tiles and ſlates. 

SHINGLES, in medicine, a kind of herpes, confift- 
ing of innumerable little puſtules, breaking out in various 
parts of the body. See ERVYVSIPELAS. 

SHIP, a general name for all large veſſels with ſails, 
fit for navigation on the ſea, excepting gallies, which go 
with oars and ſmack fails. | 

All ſhips, at their firſt appearance in the world, were 
of the ſame form, whatever uſes they were deſigned for; 
but the various ends of navigation, ſome of which were 
better anſwered by one form, ſome by another, ſoon 
gave occaſion to build and fit out ſhips, not only different 
in bigneſs, but alſo in their conſtruction and rigging, 
But it would be needleſs, as well as endleſs, to enumerate 
every little alteration. They were chiefly of three ſorts ; 
thips of burden, of war, and of paſlage. 

In the northern parts of the world, the art advanced 
towards perfection, but by ſlow degrees; for when Cæſar 
invaded Britain, we find that the inhabitants oppoſed 
him in veſſels of an odd form, or rather large tubs ; the 
ſails were compoſed of leather, and iron chains ſupplied 
the place of cable. When the Saxons had for ſome time 
been ſettled in this ifland, they became ſenſible that the 
beſt defence was a powerful navy. Accordingly, they 
applied themſelves vigorouity to build ſhips of war; and 
ſome hiſtorians tell us, that, in the reign of Edgar, the 


navy in a formidable condition, Ethelred made a law, 

that whoever poſſeſſed 310 hide of land, ſhould build 

% and mann one fhip for the defence of his country.“ 
But, though the Britons were not the firſt inventors of 


ſent perfection to their diſcoveries ; and, accordingly, 
The navy of England excels all others in beauty, 
ſtrength, and ſafety; for beauty, our ſhips of war are fo 


caſtles ; and for ſafety, they are the moſt defenſive walls of 
the land. And as our naval power gains us authority in 
the moſt diſtant nations, fo the ſuperiority af our fleet 
renders the Britiſh monarch maſter of the ſea. 5 

Trade firſt gave occaſion to the fitting out large fleets 
of ſhips; and upon the increaſe of trade, ſhips of war 
became neceſſary in all nations to preſerve it to the juſt 


proprietors. 
SHIVERS, or SHEEVERS, in the fea language, names 
given to the little rollers or round wheels of pulleys. 
See PULLEY. | 
SHOAD, among miners, denotes a train of metalline 
ſtones, ſerving to direct them in the diſcovery of mines. 
See MiNE, omen 
SHOAL, in the ſea language, denotes a place where 
the water 1s ſhallow. 
SHOE for an Anchor, in a ſhip, the place for the anchor 


vent the ſheets, tacks, and other running-rigging, from 
oalling, or being entangled with the ſtocks. 
SHOOTING. See GuNNERY and the article 
PRO]JECTILES.“ | a 
SHORE, or Suo AR, a place waſhed by the ſea, or 
ſome large river, 
SHORT-HAND WRITING, when well underſtoad, 
and rendered familiar by practice, is attended with many 
valuable conſequences. See IT ACHYGRAPHY. 
 SHOR T-SIGHTEDNESS, Mopia, in medicine. 
See MyYoPpIA. 
SHOT, a denomination given to all forts of balls for 


fare-arms, thoſe for cannon being of iron, and thaſe for 


guns, piſtols, &c. of lead. _ 
Indian SHOT, Canna, in botany. See CAN NA. 
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with the extremity of the beak broad and round, and ih; 
ungues bent. 4 FA 


SHOULDER-BONE, Humerus, in anatomy. 8 
HuMERvs. - 5: 8 2 | 
SHOULDER-Br ape, Scapula, See Sc APurz. 
SHOULDER-PiTcHep», among farriers, is ſaid of 
a horſe whoſe ſhoulder is diſplaced which may he reme. 
died by ſwimming the horſe a dozen times up and den 


SHOULDER-SPLAIT, is when a horſe's ſhoulder ;, 


parted from the breaſt. 
SHOULDERIFNGPrtce, among builders, the ſame 


with a bracket. See BRACEKET. 


SHOWER, in meteorology, a cloud refolying into 
rain. See RAIN. 0 | 
SHRIMP, in ichthyology, the Engliſh name of ty, 
different ſpecies of the ſquilla, viz. the common ſhrim 
and ſmooth-noſed ſhrimp. 4 
SHRINE, in ecclefiafticat hiſtory, a caſe or box to 
hold the relicks of ſome ſaint. See RęELI GES and N 
SHRITE, in ornithology, the ſame with the miſſel. bird 
SHR OVE- TUESDAY, is the Tueſday after quin- 
quageſima Sunday, or the day immediately preceding the 
firſt of Lent ; being ſo called from the Saxon word pre, 
which fignifies to confeſs, as having been employed by the 
people, in time of popery, in confeſſing their fins, in 
order to receive the ſacrament, and thereby qualify them- 
ſelves for a more religious obſervation of Lent. 
SHRO WDING of Trees, the cutting or lopping of 
the top branches; it is only practiſed on thoſe trees which 
are deſigned for fuel, or ſome preſent uſe, not being fi 
for timber. Lo | 
SHRUB, Frutcx, a woody plant, of a fize leſs than 
a tree, and which, beſides its principal ſtem and branches, 
from the ſame root, puts forth ſeveral other confiderable 
ſets or ſtems. 

SHUTTLE, in the manufactures, an inftrument uſed 
by the weavers, which with the thread it contains, either 
of woollen, filk, flax, or other matters, ſerves to form 
the woots of ſtuffs, cloths, linens, ribbands, &c. by throw- 
ing the ſhuttle alternately from right to left, and from left 
to right, acroſs between the threads of the warp, which 
are ſtretched out lengthwiſe on the loom. 

SI, in muſick, a ſeventh note lately added by Le Maire 
to the fix ancient notes invented by Guido Aretin, by 
means of which the difficulty attending the ancient ſcale 
is avoided. | . 

SIBVLS, Hbillæ, in pagan antiquity, certain women, 
ſaid to have been endued with a prophetick ſpirit, and to 
have delivered oracles foreſhewing the fates and revolu- 
tions of kingdoms. We have in the writings of the an- 
cients mention made of ten of them, the eldeſt of whom 
being named Sibylla, all the reft of the ſame ſex, who at- 
terwards pretended to the like fatidical ſpirit, were called 
from her Sibyls. The moſt eminent of the ten, men- 
tioned in hiſtory, was ſhe whom the Romans called Si- 
bylla Cumæa, or Erythræa. She was born at Erythr# 


* 


and there delivered all her oracles from a cave or ſubter- 
raneous vault dug out of the main rock. 

SIEGE, in the art of war, the encampment 9 
army round a place, in order to take it, either by form 
attacks, or famine. 

The word is French, and literally fignifies a ſeat. 
| The method of encamping is very different in à ſiege, 


environs the place without cannon-ſhot, that nothing 
may enter. If the place be ſituated on a river, à de- 
tachment is ſent to the other fide, and bridges of com 
munication made both above and below the town. 2 
army alſo encamp with their backs to the town, with t 
battalions and ſquadrons interlined; and, having ta . 
poſſeſſion of all the heights, whence the enemy 23 
annoyed, the engineers trace the lines of circum? 8 
and contravallation, every regiment working at the p 
appointed them. W 

When the general has diſpoſed his gua hed 
wards the place as towards the country, and © a _ 
the lieutenant- generals to command in the pole q 5 
ters, he goes with the engineers to VIEW the place, 
orders the attack in the place judged the wha” cient hs 
| To form a ſiege, there muſt be an army 3 


SHOVELER, in ornithology, a ſpecies of the anas, 


> 


: , rds, 
furniſh five or fix reliefs for the trenches, pioneer „ Bua, &c. 


— 


* 4 


in Ionia, from whence ſhe removed to Cum in Italy, | 


fan 


| . . | 
from that obſerved on a march; as in the former the arm 


rds, as well to- 
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&c. alſo artillery, and magazines furniſhed with a ſuffi- 


cient quantity of ammunition and proviſions; and an hoſ- 
pital for taking care of the woun de. 


- 
i 


—_ 


_. 


To raiſe a ſiege, is to give over attacking a place, my 
dering the works and poſts before it to be levelled... - 
* SIGHT, or VIs 10x, in opticks. See the articles 
7) ung Halton ad io, 

SIGHTS, in mathematicks,. imply two thin pieces of 
braſs, &c. placed perpendicularly on the two extremities 
of the index of a theodolite, circumferentor, &c. each 
of which has an aperture or flit in the middle, through 
which the viſual rays pals to the eye, and diſtant objects 
are ſeen. „%% ¾ ee DI » 57 11 11 RY 

SIGILATA TERRA, a name given to ſeveral earths 
or boles, to ſignify their being genuine; the principal is 
that dug in the iſland Lemnos. n 

SIGMOID ES, a word uſed by medicinal writers to 
exprels any thing that is in the ſhape of the letter ſigma. 
SIGN, a ſenſible mark or character, denoting ſome- 


g 


thing abſent or inviſible. New 11. 
SIGN, in algebra. See CHARACTER, - 
S1GN, in medicine, implies ſome appearance in the 

body, diſtinguiſhable by the ſenſes, whence, by juſt rea- 


degrees the reſt, of. Italy and Spain learned, from the gi 
cilians and Calabrians, the management of the filk-worms; 
and the working of filk ; and at length, a little before the 
reign of Francis I. France began to imitate them. 

1 he great advantage flowing from this new manufac- 
ture, made our king James I. to be very deſirous of its 


being introduced into England; accordingly it was re- 


commended ſeveral times from the throhe, and in the moſt 
earneſt terms, to plant mulberry- trees, &c. for the pro- 
pagation of ſilk-wornis, but unhappily without effect; 
though from the various experiments inſerted in the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions, and other places, it appears, that 
the ſilk-worm thrives, and works as well, in all reſpects, 
in England, as in any other part of Europe. F 
The filk-worm is an inſect not more remarkable for 
the precious matter it furniſhes for divers ſtuffs, than for 
the many forms it aſſumes, before and after its being en- 
veloped in the rich cod or ball it weaves:itſelf, From a 
{mall egg about the ſize of a pin's head, which is its firſt 
ſtate, it becomes a pretty big worm, or maggot, of a whitiſh 
colour, inclining to yellow. In this ſtate it feeds on mul- 
berry leaves, till, being come to maturity, it winds it- 
ſelf up in a filken bag, or cafe, about the ſize and ſhape 


ſoning, is inferred the preſence, nature, ſtate, event of 
health, a diſeaſe, or death. . V 
SIGN, in aſtronomy, the twelfth part of the ecliptick, 
or a portion containing thirty degrees thereof. lim bits! 
The ancients divided the ecliptick into twelve ſegments, 
called ſigns, which they denominated from the conſte]- 
lations, which, at the time the names were impoſed, were 
ſituated near thoſe portions of the ecliptick. But the con- 
ſtellations, by the precefſion of the equinox, have changed 
their places, the conſtellation Aries being got into the ſign 
Taurus, and theconftellation Taurus into the ſign Gemini, 
xc. The names and order of the twelve ſigns are as follow: 
Aries, M; Taurus, 8; Gemini, n; Cancer, ; 
Leo, N; Virgo, m; Libra, ; Scorpio, m; Sagit- 
tarius, ; Capricornus, ; Aquarius, ; and Piſces, 
X : the firſt fix of which are called northern ſigns, and 
the latter ſouthern figns. -- 4: 15 ie 
SN -Hanual, the ſetting one's hand and ſeal to a 
writing. 00 FTC ZI 3 
S16Nn-MManuel, in law, is uſed to ſignify any bill or 
writing, ſigned by the king's own hand. x. DEE 
SIGNAL, a certain ſign agreed upon for the convey- 
ing of intelligence, where the voice cannot reach. .. 
3 > ; " . a : 4 
Signals are given for the beginning of a battle, or an 
attack, uſually with drums and trumpets ; at ſea they are 
given by firing guns, by lights, ſails, flags, ke. 
SIGNATURE, ſigning, a ſubſcription, or the putting 


one's name at the bottom of an aQ, or deed, in one's own 
hand-writing. | | 


3 


of a pigeon's egg, and becomes metamorphoſed into an 


| aurelia ; in this ſtate it remains without any ſigns of life, 


or motion; till at length it awakes, to become a butterfly, 


| after making itſelf a paſlage ont of its ſilken ſepulchre. 


And, at laſt, dying indeed, it prepares itſelf, by an egg, 
or ſeed it caſts, for a new life, which the warmth of the 
ſummer-weather aſſiſts it in reſuming. 

As ſoon as the filk-worm is arrived at the ſize and 
ſtrength neceilary for beginning his cod, he makes his 
web; for it is thus they call that ſlight tiſſue, which is 
the. beginning and ground of this admirable work. This 
is his firſt day's employment. On the ſecond, he forms 
his folliculus or ball, and covers himſelf almoſt over with 
lilk.' The third day he is quite hid, and the following 
day employs himſelf in thickening and ſtrengthening his 
ball, always working from one ſingle end, which he ne- 


ver breaks by his own fault, and which is ſo fine, and ſo 


long, that thoſe who have examined it attentively, think 
they ſpeak within compaſs, when they affirm, that each 
ball contains ilk enough to reach the length of fix Engliſh 
miles. VV! | 
In ten days time the ball is in its perfection, and is now 


| to be taken down from the branches of the mulberry-tree, 


where the worms have hung it. But this point requires 
2 deal of attention, for there are ſome worms more laz\ 


than others, and it is very dangerous waiting till they 


make themſelves a paſſage, which uſually happens about 
the fifteenth day of the month. N 
The firſt, fineſt, and ſtrongeſt balls, are kept for the 


91GNATURE, in printing, implies a mark at the bot-¶ grain, the reſt are carefully wound ; or if it is deſired to 
tom of each ſheet, to facilitate the gathering and binding} keep them all, or if there be more than can be well wound 


of the book, and to ſhew the order and number of the 
ques and ſheets; #31 88 hs 1 
dIGNET, one of the king's ſeals, uſed for ſealing his 
private letters, and ſigning all grants which paſs his ma- 
jeſty's hand by bill. | L 
SIGNIFICATION, the meaning or import of a word, 
phraſe, ſign, device, emblem, or the like. 
IGNIFICATION, in law, is the notification of an 
at, &c. made to the oppoſite party, &c. by a copy, &c. 
thereof, given and atteſted by a proper officer. 
SILENT, in antiquity, a fort of heathen- demi-gods, 
the lame with ſatyrs, which were called Sileni when they 
came to be advanced in age. „ 
SLLIQUA, in botany, the ſeed-veſſel, huſk, pod, or 
ſhell of a plant of the leguminous kind. 
3 . PLAN Ts, thoſe which produce filique, 
, e GNU ET T0300) 20-7161 
SILK, Serien, a very ſoft, fine, bright, delicate thread, 
the work of. an inſect called bombyx, or the filk-worm. , 
In the ee 555, two monks brought from the E. 
Indies to Conſtantinople great quantities of ſilk- worms, 
with inſtructions for the hatching their eggs, rearing and 
<ding the worms, drawing out che filk, ſpinning and 
e. it. | Immediately manufactures were ſet up at 
9 Thebes and Corinth. About 11 30, Roger, king 
al Sicily, eſtabliſhed a filk manufactory at Palermo, an 
mother in Calabria, managed by workmen whom he 


at once, they lay them for ſome time in an oven mode- 


| rately hot, or elſe expoſe them, for ſeveral days ſucceſ- 


fively, to the greateſt heats of the ſun, in order to kill 
the inſect, which, without this precaution, would not 


fail to open itſelf a way to go and uſe thoſe new wings 


abroad it has acquired within. 

Ordinarily they only wind the more perfect balls; thoſe 
that are double, or too weak, or too coarſe, are laid aſide, 
not as altogether uſeleſs, but that, being improper for 
winding, they are reſerved to be drawn out into ſkains. 
The balls are of different colours; the moſt common are 
yellow, orange- colour, iſabella, and fleſh- colour; there 
are ſome alſo of a ſea-green, others of a ſulphur- colour, 
and others white; but there is no neceſſity for ſeparating 


the colours and ſhades to wind apart, as all the colours 


are to be loſt in the future ſcouring and preparing of the 
ſilk. % et ZEA 2 5 


Spider Six. In the year 17 10, Mr. Bonn diſcovered 


a method of procuring and preparing ſilk of the webs of 
ſpiders,” and uſing it in ſeveral manufactures. 
After the death of Mr. Bonn, the French academy ap- 
pointed the celebrated Reaumur to make a further enqui- 
ry into this new ſilk-work, who has raiſed ſeveral ob- 


the memoirs of the academy for the year 17 10. The ſum 
of what he has urged amounts to this: the natural fierce- 


pong — Corinth, &c. which M aaron 
; quered in his expedition to the Holy Land. B 
Vox. II. No. 67. 12 ä 4 7 


(eſs of the ſpiders renders them unfit to be bred and kept 
together: four or five thouſand being diſtributed into 


| cells, 50 in 8. 100 or 200 in others; the big one's 
9 | | | 5 . 2 al kill 
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jections and difficulties: againſt it, which are inſerted in 
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left only one or two in each cell: and to this inclination 


worm; and 6643552 of them would ſcarce yield a pound. 


kill and eat the leſs, ſo that in a ſhort time there were 


of mutually eating one another Mr. Reaumur aſcribes the 
ſcarcity of ſpiders, conſidering the vaſt number of eggs 
they lay. KR dba „ 
But this is not all: he even affirms, that the fpider's 
bag is inferior to that of the ſilk- worm, both in luſtre and 
ſtrength; and that it produces leſs matter to be manu- 
factured. The thread of the ſpider's web only bears a 
weight of two grains without breaking; that of the bag 
bears 36. The latter, therefore, in all probability, is 18 
times thicker than the former; yet is it weaker than that 
of the ſilk-worm, which bears a weight of two drachms 
and a half. So that five threads of the ſpider's bag muſt 
be put together to equal one thread of the filk-worm's bag. 
Nov, it is impoſſible theſe ſhould be applied ſo juſtly 
over one another, as not to leave little vacant ſpaces be- 
tween them, whence the light will not be refle&ed ; and, 
of conſequence, a thread, thus compounded, muſt fall 
ſhort of the luſtre of a ſolid thread. Add te this, that 
the ſpider's thread cannot be wound off, as that of the 
ſilk- worm may; but muſt, of neceſſity, be earded ; by 
which means being in pieces, its evenneſs, which con-, 
tributes much to its luſtre, is deſtroyed. In effect, this 
want of luſtre was taken notice of by M. de la Hire, when 
Mr. Bonn preſented a pair of ſtockings to the academy. 1 
Again, ſpiders furniſh much leſs ſilk than the worms: 
the largeſt bags of theſe latter weigh four grains: the 
ſmaller three grains; ſo that 2304 worms produce a 
pound of ſilk. The ſpiders bags do not weigh above 
one grain; yet, when cleared of their duſt and filth, loſe 
two thirds of their weight. The work of 12 ſpiders, 
therefore, only equals that of one ſilk- worm; and a pound 
of filk will require at leaſt 27648 ſpiders, But as the; 
bags are wholly the work of the females, who ſpin them 
to dep6fit their eggs in, there mult be kept 55290 ſpiders, 
to yield a pound of filk. Yet will this only Hold of the 
belt ſpiders, thoſe large ones ordinarily ſeen in gardens, 
&c. ſcarce yielding a twelfth part of the filk of the others. 
280 of theſe, he ſhews, would not do more than one ſilk- 


SILLON, in fortification, an elevation of earth made 
in the middle of the moat, to fortify it, when too broad. 
It is generally called envelope. e a 

SILVER, a white, rich fort of metal; being the fineſt, 
pureſt, moſt ductile, and moſt precious of all metals, 


except gold. Silver is heavier than any of the other me- 
tals, except gold and lead; though it comes after lead, 
in regard to its gravity, it greatly excels it in fixity, and, 
of all metals, approaches the neareſt to gold in ſimpli- 


city; bearing all the teſts of fire, and moſt of the ſeverer, 
ones, by the addition of other metalline bodies, in the 
ſame manner that gold does, and not diſcovering any di- 
verſity of parts by the ordinary means. It is confidera- 
bly hard in comparifon of lead or gold, yet it is mallea- 
ble and ductile to a very great degree, and may be drawn 
out in an extremely fine wire. It is leſs capable of ruſt 
than any other metal, except gold; but it readily becomes 
black on being rubbed with ſulphur. It is in ſome de- 
gree ſonorous in itſelf, and, in compoſition with copper 
and tin, it makes a metal that is more ſo than thoſe two! 
metals alone would be. = pro gs rim 
It requires a kind of middle degree of fire to fuſe it, 
bearing, unaltered, a ſtronger heat than either lead or 
old, but melting much eaſier than copper or iron. It 
may he ſtriꝙly ſaid to grow red-hot before it melts, but 
the ſtate of ignition, without fuſion, is but inſtantaneous 
in it, and runs às ſoon as ſeen to be red-hot. It amalga- 
mates ready enough with mercury; the readieſt way of 
mixing them is to have the ſilver in fine filings, very clear 
from greaſe, and to rub it in a mortar with the mercury, 
It is fixed in a common fire, fo as to loſe ſcarce any thing, 
perhaps, truly ſpeaking, not any thing at all, in the fierceſt 
degree of it, never ſo long continued: It has been trięd 
by Boerhaave for two months together, in the eye of a 
glaſs- houſe furnace, and found to loſe only one twelfth part 
of its weight in the operation; and it is highly;probable, 


PA of in 


that even this loſs might be owing to the filver's.not being 


. 


- 


perfectly purified firſt. 4:33 ator ICT; HR 
5 n to the fierceſt fire, collected in the fo- 


cus of a large burning glaſs, immediately becomes red - 
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ſubſtance, or calx. Tf the ſilver have been refined by mein 
of antimony, the calx is of a yellowiſh hue, and, if ke 
long enough in the focus, it will vitrifyin the ſame man. 
ner as gold ; but, if it have been refined with lead, the 
calx ig whiter, and Homberg affures us, will never yitr;s, 
however long expoſed, even to that degree of heat. 4 
The ſpecifick gravity of filver'has been variouſly lid 
down by various experiments; this has been owing to 


this kind; they make its weight to water to be from 
10284 to 11091 to 1000, by the niceſt trial; the gravity. 
of the filyer we have already mentioned, as ſtanding the 
fire without loſs, is to water as 10470 to 1000. 

Silver is- purified by means of lead, and bears jt 
action without loſs. Fuſed with antimony, if the effet 
be not earefpily prevented, it turns to ſcoria, and be- 
comes volatile: there is no metal, indeed, except gold 
alone, that bears the teſt with this rapacious minerz] 
in the common way:! 13 ? 

The proper ſolvent of filver is aqua fortis; it is dif. 
ſolved readily by this, and not at all by the common aquz 
regia; yet, under certain circumſtances, aqua regia will 
diſſolve ſilver : the firſt phlegm which ariſes in diſtilling 
that menſtruum, when newly made, and when it has 
been ſome time in digeſtion with gold, will diffolve filver, 
and will not touch gold ; though it eannot be acknow- 


follows in the diſtillation. This, however, is a mere 
experiment of curioſity, not likely ever to occur in the 
way of buſineſs, and in that reſpect, though we are ac- 
quainted with this accident, which was accidentally dif- 
covered by Homberg, we may ſay in general, as we uſed 
to do, that aqua fortis diſſolves ſilver, and not gold; and 
aqua regia gold, and not filver. If but the ſmalleſt quan- 
tity of ſea- ſalt be put into aqua fortis, it will no longer 


the goodneſs of aqua fortis; and to this difference in the 
effect of theſe two menſtrua we owe the only method of 
ſeparating filver from gold, without loſs, If ſilver be 
fuſed with lead, it loſes its found, and its bright colour; 
if melted with tin, it becomes extremely brittle, and the 
two metals are very difficulty ſeparated again. It melts 
and mixes eaſily with copper, and by that means acquires 
a hardneſs which fits it for our coins and utenſils, much 
better than in its pure natural ſtate. 5 
Silver, melted with arfenick (which is eaſily done by 
mixing the arſenick with a little chalk and a little tartar, 
then wetting it with common water, and then ſtratifying 
the filver with the maſs) receives a part of that ſubſtance 
into its own body, and ſhews the ſingular effect it has 
on it in its loſing all its malleability ; but the arſenic 
may be ſeparated from it again by only melting it in a 
ſtrong fire. i Ty SOON | 
Silver, - melted: with biſmuth; is afterwards much the 
more eaſily amalgamated with quickſilver; and what is 
yet more! remarkable, is, tliat it by this means becomes 
lo attenuated, that it will paſs through a leather in much 
larger quantity mixed with the mercury, than it woul 
otherwiſe have done. It is made much more fufible, 25 
well as volatile, by antimony, and js ftrangely deb , 


by the fume of burning ſulphur. rn. 1 
Silver is faid by ſome to be able to colour the naturs 
gems, and the factitious glaſſes, and paſtes with fine 
blue; but this is an error wholly owing to the alloy 2 
copper, which is in moſt ſilver, and Which has 8 
ſionally ſhewn this effect in the artificial products of this 
kind; as to the ſuppoſed effect in the natural ones, us 
have no adequate proof of it, no ſilver ever being 2 
rated from any blue gem, nor any proof of its being 1 
any of them having appeared to us in all the expenme? 
we have Ocgaſionally made. Though filver in me 110 
be not capable of communicating any colour io Wh 7 
it has, however, a power of influencing their figure, aue 
that in a very ſingular manner: it has long been _ 
that iron determines the cryſtals it enters the” co pres 
tion of, as already obſerved, into rhowbs, and lead u 
cubes: but it has not been known. that theſe ip rt 
cryſtals and ſpars, preſerved as great curiofities * 
f 7 ; to filver, till fler 
binets of the curious, owe their figure 1 +5 herefore, 
was lately ſeparated from them. As certainly; . thombs, 
as iron or lead can form eryſtal into cubes an . 


hot, and melts; it then crackles, and afterwards/ emits 


+ 
* 


1 
* 4 


the different degrees of purity of the ſilver they have 
weighed, or their different accuracy in experiment of 


ledged, but this liquor is as much aqua regia as what. 


give a clear ſolution of filyer. This gives us a teſt for 


| ; a very {mall quantity; ay 
3 


2 thick ſmoak : ſoon after this, is coyered with a duſty py certainly can filyer, ęven in den fquence 
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except gold itſelf: this corroſive matter they expreſs by 
a croſs added to the figure, which is wanting only in 


lunar medicines, ſuch as argentum potabile, diaphoreti- 
cum lunare, bezoardicum lunare, and 50 others, as pom- 
pous as inſignificant. The only preparations which keep 
up their credit in the ſhops, are, the lunar cryſtals and 
lunar cauſtick. | . 3 3 
SILVER-MINEs, aug (he different Sorts of Ore, There 
are a great number of filver mines in different parts of 
the world; but the richeſt and moſt. copious are in 
America, eſpecially in Potoſi, one of the provinces of 
Peru. The veins of ore were, in the beginning, but at 
a very ſmall depth in the mountain of Potoſi, but by 
degrees the miners were obliged to dig deeper into the 
bowels of the mountain, in order to follow the veins ; 
and at prefent the ſhafts are ſo deep, that it requires 
upwards of 400 ſteps to arrive at the bottom. The 
veins at this depth are found to be of the ſame quality 
as thoſe formerly diſcovered near 'the ſurface; and the 
mine is pich. Ie ſeems to he inexhauſtible; but the 
working in it becomes more difficult every day, and 
often proves fatal to the greateſt part of the workmen, 
by the exhalations ariſing from the bottom of the mine, 
and which ſpread even to the extremities. No perſon 
can endure ſo deſtructive an air more than one day at 
2 time, nor are the animals which feed on the adjacent 
places free from its effects. They often meet with me- 
tallick veins, which yield ſuch pernicious vapours as Kill 
inſtantly ; theſe they are obliged immediately to ſhut 
up, and leave them entirely. The greateſt part of the 
workmen, after they have wrought in the mines for 
a confiderable time, become diſabled. * It is aſtoniſhing 
na: how many Indians have loſt their lives fince they 
Han to work theſe mines, and the numbers that die 
every day. The filver ore, though contained in the 
5 vein, is not always of the ſame colour and quality: 
Y cru they call it minerai ; if it be white or grey, 
ned with red or whitiſh" ſpecks, they call it plata- 
NW and this is the richeſt and the eaſieſt ore to 
ws They likewiſe find a black ore like the ſcoria of 
on, which they term plomo-ronco. There is another 
of bg Mack ore, to which they have given the name 
2 er, becauſe it turns red on being wet and rubbed 
2 ras The ore called zoroche ſhines like talck, 
ugh it looks as if it contained filver, yet they 


"72act but little of that metal from it; the paco of is 


- 


a little. | 

The richeſt filver mines are only to be found in the 
cold places of America. The climate of Potoſi is ſo very 
cold, that formerly the Spaniſh women could not lie in 
there, but were obliged to remove 20 or 30 leagues be- 
yond it, in order to have a milder climate : but at pre- 
ſent they lie in as cafily at Potoſi, as the native Indians 
themſelves. At the foot of the mount of Potoſi ſtands 
the town of the ſame name, which is become famous on 
account of the great riches its inhabitants have drawn 
from the mountain, There are in this town upwards 
of 60,000 Indians,” and 10,000 Spaniards. They oblige 
the neighbouring pariſhes to furniſh a certain number of 


the depth of 50 or 60 fathoms, where it began to change 


what they call mita or their quota : the greateſt part carry 
their wives and children with them, but they all go thi- 
ther with the greateſt reluQance. This ſervitude laſts 
only a year, after which they are at liberty to return to 


toſi, which by that means becomes every day more and 
more populous. Though the mines of Potoſi are the leaſt 
dangerous, yet without the herb paraguai, which the 


chew it like tobacco, they muſt ſoon quit them. The 
mines of Potoſi ahd Lipes ſtill maintain their reputation; 
however, there have been others diſcovered ſome years 
ago that are reckoned richer; ſuch are thoſe of Oruvo, 
eight leagues from Arica; and thoſe of Ollacha, near 
Cuſco, which were diſcovered in 1712. 8 | 

The Method of extracting S1LVER from the Ore. In or- 
der to extract filver from the ore, they firſt break it into 
pretty ſmall pieces, and then grind it with iron peſtles, 
weighing about 200lb. and which commonly are moved 
by watef. The ore, when pounded, is oaſſe through a 
ſieye of iron or copper, and then kneaded with water to 
a paſte, which they leave to dry a little; afterwards they 
knead it a ſecond time with fſea-falt; and at Iaſt they 
throw ſome mercury upon it, and knead it a third time, 
in order to incorporate the mercury with the ſilver; being 
what they call an amalgama. Eight or 10 days are ſuf» 
ficient for this proceſs in temperate places; but in cold 
countries it ſometimes requires 'a month or fix weeks. 
They then throw the paſte into large tubs or lavaturies, 
in order to ſeparate the earth from it; theſe tubs conſiſt 
of three bzſons ſtanding over a current of water, which 
carries off the earth, after it has been ſteeped in each baz 
ſon. In order to facilitate the operation, they conſtantly 
ſtir the paſte with their feet, that, when the water comes 
clear out of the baſons, there may remain at the bottom 
only filver and mercury amalgamated together; and this 
is what they call pigna. They endeavour to extract the 
mertury which is not incorporated with the filyer, by 


preſſing the pigna, beating it ſtrongly, or bruiſing it in 


a 4322 or mill. There are pignas of different ſizes and 


ver, and two thirds of mercury. They lay the pigna 


cover the whole earth in form of a cap, which'they ſur- 
round with burning coals. The action of the fire cauſes 
the mercury to evaporate from the pigna, and falls into 
the water where it is condenſed. The interſtices which 
the mercury occupied in the pigna continue empty, and 
there remains only a porus or light maſs of filver, com- 
ared with its former bulk. 

Silver is likewiſe extracted from the ore in the follow- 
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Indians every year to work in the mines; and this is 


their former habitations: but a great many ſettle in Po- 


miners take by the way of infuſion, as we do tea, or 


different weights; they commonly contain a third of fil- 


upon a trevet, placing under it a veſſel full of water; and 


of ing männer: they firſt break the'ore, and ſometimes waſh 
A red colour, with a caſt of yellbw in it, and is found by to ſeparate the ftony particles which have boy on 
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with it: about 16 or 20 parts of lead to one of ore. 


with lead is performed with a very dry copel, which they 


means the ſulphur quits the ſilver, in order to unite with 


being ſomewhat tender, they require a green-houſe, to 


ing it into fair water: or by heating it red-hot, and 


duced to a powder : after this they calcine it, in order to 
extract from it the ſulphur and arſenick : this is what 
they call roaſting the ore; after which they waſh it again, 
to — it from the calcined powder. The ore being thus 
prepared, they fuſe it with lead or litharge, or with co- 
pel· heads that have been uſed before; they employ granu- 
lated lead for this purpoſe, when the work is but ſmall. 
The harder the ore is to melt, the more lead they mix 


This proceſs is called ſcorifying: the ſcoria confiſts of 
lead vitrified with the ſtone, and with whatever elfe is 
not gold or ſilver in the ore; and the metal precipitates 
into a regulus. If this regulus looks pretty fine, and of 
a metallick colour, they put it into the copel ; but, if it 
ſtill be mixed with ſcoria, and black, they melt it over 
again with a ſmall quantity of glaſs or lead. 

In order to ſeparate the filver from the mercury, with 
which it is amalgamated, they have a furnace with an 
aperture at the top; this aperture they cover with a ſort 


of dome made of earth in a cylindrical form, which may | 


be left on or taken away at pleaſure. When they have 
put the mals of filver and mercury into the furnace, laid 
on the cover, and lighted the fire, the quick-filver riſes 
in the form of vapours, and adheres to the dome, from 
whence they collect it, and ule. it again for the ſame 
purpoſe, ; 


When the ſilver is well purified, ſo that all heteroge- 


neous matter either metallick or other, that might be 


mixed with it, is extracted, they ſay it is 12 carats fine. 


This is the expreſſion they uſe to denote the quality of 
the pureſt filver, without any mixture or alloy; but, if 
there ſhould remain any, they deduct the weight of the 
mixture from the principal weight, and the remainder 
ſhews the value of the ſilver. The carat conſiſts of 24 
grains ; ſo that, when to the weight of 12 carats there 
are 12 grains of mixture, the value of the ſilver is 11 
carats 12 grains : and ſo of any other, 

Refining of SILVER. 
performed in different countries, and according to the dif- 
ferent intentions of the refiners. The refining of ſilver 


make red-hot in a reverberatory furnace; and after this 
they put the lead into it, uſing more or leſs, according 
as the ſilver which they would copel is ſuſpected to have 
more or leſs alloy. See A$88AYING. | 
The many different methods of refining filver, having 
been found inconvenient and tedious, induced M. Hom- 
berg to attempt the diſcovering a method of ſhortening 
the proceſs, in which he ſucceeded. It conſiſts in calcin- 
ing filver with half its weight of common ſulphur ; and, 
after fuſing the whole together, throwing upon it at diffe- 
rent times a certain quantity of filings of ſteel; by which 


the iron, and both the one and the other turn to a fcum 
that ſwims a top of the ſilver; and there is found at the 
bottom of the crucible the purified matter. | 
Shell SILVER, is made with: filyer leaf ground with 
new honey, and, after pouring a ſmall quantity of aqua 


fortis on it, the menſtruum is poured off, and the ſilver 


kept for ule. 


_ SILVER-TREE, Protea, in botany, a genus of plants, 


which are natives of the Cape of Good Hope, and are 
noticed for the beauty of their ſhining filvery leaves ; but 


preferve them in winter. rat a7 | 
_ SILVERING, the covering any thing with filver. 
It is uſual to filver metals, wood, paper, &c. which is 
performed either with fire, oil, or ſize. Metal-gilders 
filver by the fire: painter-gilders all the other ways. See 
GILDING. | 175 

. To filver copper or braſs: 1. Cleanſe the metal with 
aqua fortis, by waſhing it lightly, and immediately throw- 


ſcouring it with ſalt and tartar, and fair water, with a 
{mall wire bruſh. 2. Diſſolve ſome filver in aqua fortis, 
in a broad-bottomed glaſs veſſel, or of glazed earth, then 
evaporate away the aqua fortis over a chaffing-diſh of 
coals. 3. Put five or fix times its quantity of water, or 
as much as will be neceffary to diflolve it perfectly, on 


As to refining, it is differently | 


- 


fectly dry, which, if your filver is good, will be of a Pig 
white. 4. Take of this calx, common falt, cryſtal ot 
tartar, of each a like quantity, or bulk, and mixing well 
the whole compoſition, put the metal into fair water 
and take of the ſaid powder with your wet fingers, aud 
rub it well on, till you find every little cavity of the me. 
tal ſufficiently ſivered over, 5. If you would have it 
richly done, you muſt rub on more of the powder, and iin 
the laſt place waſh the filvered metal in fair Water, and 
rub it hard with a dry cloth. 
SILVERING of Looking-Glafſes., See Foltariac. 
SILVESTRE, or SyLvESTRE, Granum, or Cccus 
SYLVESTRIS, A term uſed by ſome authors to expreſs 
the coccus Polonicus, and by others, for a coarſe or big 
kind of cochineal, produced in the province of Guatimaia 
in New Spain: it is by ſome ſuppoſed to be the ſeed of 
the plant; but it is, in reality, a true inſect as the cochi- 
neal is; only that the ſcarlet colour it yields, is greatly 
inferior to the other. See CocHINEA Il. 
SIMILAR, in geometry, &c.- is the ſame as like, or 
of a like nature. | | 
SIMILAR Arches of a Circle, are ſuch as are like parts 
of their whole circumferences. 5 | 
DSIMILAR Bodies, in natural philoſophy, are called 
ſuch as have their particles of the ſame kind and nature 
one with another. | | 
DIMILAR plane Numbers, are thoſe numbers which 
may be ranged into the form of ſimilar rectangles: that 
is, into rectangles whoſe hdes are proportional, ſuch are 
12 and 48; for the ſides of 12 are 6 and 2, and the ſides 
of 48 are 12 and 4. But 6. 2:: 12. 4. and therefore 
thoſe numbers are ſimilar. „ | 
SIMILAR Polygons, are ſuch as have their angles ſe- 
verally equal, and the fides about thoſe angles propor- 
tional. . . 
SIMILAR Refangles, are thoſe which have their ſides 
about the equal angles proportional. 
1. All ſquares are fimilar rectangles. 8 8 
2. All ſimilar rectangles are to each other as the ſquates 
of their homologous ſides. 5 
STMILAR righi-lined Figures, are ſuch as have equal 
angles, and the ſides about thoſe equal angles proportional. 
| SIMILAR Segments of a Circle, are ſuch as contain equal 
angles. | 288 Ka 
| - SIMILAR Curves. Two ſegments of two curves are 
called ſimilar, if, any right-lined figure, being inſcribed 
within one of them, we can inſcribe always a ſimilar 
right-lined figure in the other. DOE RY A bot TG» 2 
SIMILAR Conick Sections. Two conick ſections are 
ſaid to be ſimilar, when any ſegment being taken in the 
one, we can aſſign always a ſimilar ſegment in the other, 
SIMILAR Drameters of two Conick Seftions. The dia- 
meters in two conick ſectious are ſaid to be fimilar, when 
they make the ſame angles with their ordinates. 
SIN IL AR Solids, are ſuch as are contained under equal 
numbers of firular planes, alike ſituated. 7 50.0 
SIMILAR Triangles, are ſuch as have all their three 
angles reſpectively equal to one another. 
1. All ſimilar triangles have the fides about their equal 
angles proportional. q. ST) 
2. All ſimilar triangles are to one another as the ſquares 
of their homologous ſide s. 115 
SIMILE, or SMuIL TTV DE, in rhetorick and poetry» 
a compariſon of two things, which, though different 8 
other reſpects, yet agree in ſome one. As, he ſhall 
like a tree planted by the water-fide, ke. 
| SIMONIANS, in ecclefiaſtical hiſtory, a ſeft of an- 
cient hereticks; ſo called from their founder, Simon Ma- 
ous, or the magician... The hereſies of Simon Magus 
were principally his pretending to be the great powe! - 
God, and thinking that the gifts of the Holy Gboſt N 
venal, and to be purchaſed with money. He is f Ons 
have invented the Aons, which were ſo many pete 4 
of whom the Godhead was compoſed. His concu all 
Helen, he called the-firſt- intelligence, and mother of a 
things; and ſometimes he called e 7 2 
ſelf Jupiter. Simon Magus gained a great Tec 
cn Fo paid himſelf and his concubine 8 
ſhip; theſe were the carlieſt hereticks, and tho 
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the remaining dry calx; evaporate this water with: the 
like heat; then put more freſh water, and evaporate 
again; and if need be; the third time, making the fire 


towards the latter end ſo ſtrong, as to leave the calx per- og, particularly of purchaſing a benefce Ap. 
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John, St. Peter and St. Paul, in their cpiſtles, ove 
warn the Chriſtians againſ. f gred 
SIM NX, Simonia, the crime of trafficking — 
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SIMPLE, ſomething not mixed or compounded ; in 
which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to compound. 8 

S1MPLE Quantities, in algebra, are ſuch as have but 
one ſign, either poſitive or negative. Thus 2 à and 36 
are ſimple quantities; but a+6 and x—y+z are com- 
pound Ones. : i : Fo ; | 

SIMPLE, in botany, is a general name given to all 
herbs and plants; as having each its particular virtue, 
whereby it becomes a funple remedy. | 

Siu LE Goncords, are thoſe wherein we hearat leaſt 
two notes in conſonance; as a third and fifth; and, of 
conſequence, at leaſt three parts. See Cox co 

$1MpLE Counter-pornt, is an harmonical compoſition, 
wherein note is ſet againſt note; in oppoſition to figu- 
rative counterpoint. 1 

SINAPIS, muſtard, in botany, a genus of plants, 
whoſe flower is tetrapetalous and cruciform, containing 
four ovate nectariferous glandules, with fix erect ſubu- 
tated filaments, two of which are the length of the cup, 
and the others longer; theſe are topped with ſpreading 
acuminated anthere : the fruit is an oblong rough pod, 
having two cells which contain a number of globoſe ſeeds. 

The common uſe of muſtard is known to every one, 
and is very proper for people of a cold conſtitution, be- 
cauſe it creates an appetite, helps digeſtion, and attenu- 
ates food; the ſeeds are ſtomachick, diaphoretick, anti- 
ſcorbutick, and are good in hypochondriack diſeaſes, as 
well as in {ſleepy diſorders : the powder of them taken in 
white wine is excellent againſt the ſcurvy; and ſome affirm 
it wil! cure a quartan ague, if taken in hot wine two hours 
before the fit, Ihe white muſtard is uſed as a fallad herb, 
eſpecially in winter and ſpring. 

SINAPISM, in pharmacy, an external medicine in 
form of a cataplaſm, compoſed chiefly of muſtard ſeed 
pulverized, and mixed with the pulp of tigs, or with 
briony, garlick, onion, or the like. See the preceding 
article. 

SINCIPUT, the anterior part of the head, 

SINE, or right SINE of an Arch, in trigonometry, is 
a right line drawn from one end, or termination of an 
arch, perpendicular to the radius drawn to the other ter- 
mination of the arch ; being always equal to half the 
chord of twice the arch. 

Whole SIN E, Sinus totus, the ſine of 90% being equal 
to the radius or ſemidiameter. 315 

SINE Complement, or co- SINE of an Arch, is that part 
of the diameter intercepted between the centre and ſine, 
and is equal to the ſine of the complement of that arch. 

Verjed StNE of an Arch, is the part of the diameter in- 
dercepted between the ſine and the periphery. 

SINE-CURES, are eccleſiaſtical bengtices without 
cure of ſouls. 

SINEW, properly denotes what we call a nerve; 
though, in common ſpeech, it is rather uſed for a tendon. 

dINGULAR NumMBER, in grammar, the firſt man- 
ner of declining nouns, and conjugating verbs; uſed 
when we only ſpeak of a ſingle perſon or thing. The 
Latins, French, Engliſh, &c. have no number but the 


lingular and plural; the Greeks and Hebrews have like- 
Wiſe a dual. 'Þ | 


muliebris, or finus pudoris; and certain cavities in the 
dura mater, A finus of a bone is a cavity which re- 
ceĩves the head of another bone. In ſurgery, a ſinus is 
[a collection of matter, with a ſmall orifice for the diſ- 
charge thereof. | bets 

{ SIPHON, or SypHon, in hydraulicks, a crooked 
tube, one leg or branch whereof is longer than the other; 


various hydroſtatical experiments. 
Wolſius particularly deſcribes two veſſels under the 
name of ſiphons ; the one cylindrical in the middle, and 


[conical at the two, extremes; the other globular in the 


middle with two narrow tubes fitted to it, axis-wiſe; 
both ſerving to take up a quantity of water, &c. and to 
retain it, when up. But the moſt uſeful and celebrated 
ſiphon is that which follows: a crooked tube A B C (plate 
LXXII. fig. 10.) is provided of ſuch a length, and with 
ſuch an angle, as that, when the orifice A is placed on a 
horizontal plane, the height of A B may not exceed 30 
feet. Forcommon uſes a foot or half a foot high ſuffices. 
It now the lefs arm A B he immerged in water, or any 
'other liquid, and the air be ſucked out of it by the aper- 
ture C, till the liquor follow; the liquor will continue 
to flow out of the veſſel through the tube B C, as long as 
the aperture A is under the ſurface of the liquor. 
Note, inſtead of ſucking out the air, the event will be 
the ſame, if the ſiphon be at firſt filled with the fluid, and 
the aperture C ſtopped with the finger, till the aperture 
A be immerged. 8 
SIREN, in antiquity, a mermaid; a name given to 
a kind of fabulous beings repreſented by Ovid, &c. as 
ſea monſters with women's faces and fiſhes tails ; and by 
others decked with a plumage of various colours. Clau- 
dian ſays, they inhabited harmonious rocks; that they 
were charming monſters ; and that ſailors were wrecked 
an their rocks without regret, and even expired in rap- 
ture : dulce malum pelago Siren. 
_ SIRIUS, in aſtronomy, the dog- ſtar; a very bright 
ſtar of the firſt magnitude in the mouth of the conſtella- 
tion canis major, or the great dog. | 
SITE, or ScirkE, Situs, denotes the ſituation of a 
houſe, meſſuage, &c. and ſometimes the ground-plot or 
ſpot of earth it ſtands on. | 3 
SITE, OrSCITE, Sus, in logick, one of the predica- 
ments, declaring the ſubject to be ſo and ſo placed. 
SITUS, in geometry and algebra, denotes the ſitua- 
tion of lines, ſurfaces, &c. Wolfius gives as ſome things 
in geometry, which are not deduced from the common 
analyſis ; particularly matters depending on the ſitus of 
lines and figures, M. Leibnitz has even invented a 
partieular kind of analyſis, called analyſis ſitus, and built 
a peculiar kind of calculus thereon, called calculus ſitus. 
SIXAIN, SixTH, Saxegena, in war, an ancient order 
in battle, wherein ſix battalions being ranged in one line, 
the ſecond and fifth are made to advance, to form the 
van- guard; the firſt and ſixth to retire, to form the rear- 
guard; the third and fourth remaining on the ſpot to 
form the corps, or body of the battle, | 
SIX-CLERES, officers in chancery, of great account, 
next in degree below the 12 maſters ; whoſe buſineſs is 


SINGULTUS, in medicine, a convulfive motion off to enroll commiſſions, pardons, patents, warrants, &c. 


the midriff, commonly called hiccup. | 
SINICAL QUADRANT, a kind of quadrant fur- 

niſhed with an index and fights to take altitudes, &c. by; 
and, beſides its ſides or face, covered with fines, drawn 
from each fide, interſecting each other; whereby the 
ſeamen can ſolve, by inſpection, any problem jn plain 
failing; for its conſtruction and uſe, ſes QUADRANT. 

; SINISTER, ſomething towards the left hand. Hence, 

ome derive the word ſiniſter a finendo, becauſe the gods, 
FA auguries, permit us to proceed in our defigns. 

- 'NISTER, in heraldry. The finiſter fide of an 
cutcheon is the left hand n "Arte 
SINISTER Chief, is the left angle of the chief. 

'NISTER Boſe, is the left hand of the baſe, 


SINOPER. Sin,; ) 
lone or ruddle. 'nop1s, in natural. hiſtory, a native red 


o INOPLE, or Steen, in beradry; denotes ver 
8 <> Frog colour in armouries. 
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Vo! n A : the vagina is called the ſinus tones, five whergof are greater, and three leſs ; it has its 


which paſs the great ſeal. Under them were formerly 60 
clerks, who, with the under clerks, di the buſineſs of the 
office, which number was atterwards increaſed to go. 
At preſent the number is indefinite; an order having 
been made for reducing them to the ancient number of 
60, hy not filling up the vacancies that may happen by 
death, &c. till they are fallen to that ſtandard. 

I SIX LH, Szx/a, in muſick, one of the ſimple original 
concords, ar harmonical intervals. HINT | 
The ſixth is of two kinds, greater and leſſer; and hence 
is eſteemed one of the imperfe& concords, though each 

of the two {ſpecies ariſes from a diviſion of the octave. 


majus, is the concord reſulting from the mixture of the 
ſounds: of two: ſtrings that are to each other as five to 
three. R f | 

The leſſer ſixth, hexachordon minus, reſults from two 
ſtrings, which are to each other as eight to five. | 
The lefler ſixth is compoſed diatonically of fix degrees, 
whence its name; and of five intervals, three whereof are 
tones, and two ſemi-· tones; chromatically of eight ſemi- 


form | 


& i . : IH 


* 


uſed in the raiſing of fluids, empty ing of veſſels, and in 


The greater ſixth, called by the Greeks hexachordon 
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trochanter. u, The internal condyle. &, Theiexternal 


jaw. / The orbit of the eye. f, The inferior part of 


5 bene 
ment of rotulo. , The malleolus internus. 37, I he 
38, The tarſus. 
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Ihe greater fixth is compoſed diatonically, like the 
leſs, of fix degrees and five intervals, among which are 


four tones and two ſemi-tones : and chromatically of nine 


ſemi-tones, five whereof are greater and four leſs. Of 
conſequence, it has a leſſer ſemi-tone more than the 
former. It has its origin from the ratio ſtper-bi-partiens 
tertias, as five to three. Befides the two kinds of ſixths 
here deſcribed, which are both good concords, there are 
two others which are vicious and diſſonant. | 

The firſt is the defect ive ſixth, compoled of two tones 
and three ſemi- tones, or ſeven ſemi-tones, five whereot 
are greater, and two leſs. _ | 

The ſecond 1s the redundant fixth, compoſed of four 
tones, a greater ſemi-tone, and a leſs. Whence ſome 
call it pentatonon, as comprehending five tones. Theſe 
two, being both diſcords, ſhould never be uſed in me- 
lody, and very rarely in harmony. n 

SIXTH, in the military art. See SIXAIN. 

SIZE, an inſtrument uſed to find the fize of pearls 
withal. It conſiſts of five thin pieces, or leaves, about 
two inches long, and halt an inch broad, faſtened toge- 
ther at one end by a rivet. In each of theſe are ſeveral 
round holes drilled, of different diameters. :T hoſe in the 
fiſt leaf ſerve for weighing pearls from half a grain to 
ſeven grains. Thoſe of the ſecond, for pearls from eight 
grains or two carats, to five carats, &c. FOE 

812, is alſo a kind of paint, varniſh or glue, uſedby 

painters and others. The ſhreds and parings of leather, 

parchment, or vellum, being boiled in water and trained, 
make ſize. 5 

The beſt gold- ſize for burniſhing is made as follows : 

take fine bole, what quantity you pleaſe, grind it finely 

on a marble, then ſcrape into it a little beef- ſuet: grind 
all well together; after which mix a ſmall proportion of 
parchment-ſize, with a double proportion of water, and 

it is done, | | 

To make ſilver-fize: take tobacco pipe clay, in fine 
powder, into which ſcrape ſome black lead and a little 
Genoa-ſoap, and grind them all together with parchment- 
ſize, as already directed. | | | 

SKELETON, in anatomy, an aſſemblage or arrange- 
ment of all the bones of a dead animal, dried, cleanſed, and 
diſpoſed in their natural fituation, and kept in that diſ- 
poſition by means of wires, ke. {© 

Explanation of Plate LXXIII. repreſenting the ſkele- 

| ton of a human body. PA 

a, The frontal bone. b, The coronal future. c, The 
parietal bone. d, The occipital ſuture. e, The tempo- 
ral bone. /, The maſtoide apophyſis.' g, The zygo- 
matical apophyſis. , The temporal apophyſis. ii, The 
bones of the cheek, *, The external part of the bone 
that lines the orbits of the eye. 7, The os planum. 
m, Ihe os unguis. =, The upper apophyfis of the max- 
illary bone. o, The bone of the noſe. p, The partition 
of the noſe. 99, The maxillary bone. , r, The lower 


the orbit. «, The fifth vertebræ of the neck. *, The 
ſixth. y, The hole of their tranſverſe apophyſes. x, The 
chin. 1, 2, 3, The fternum. 4, The clavieles. 5, 6; 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11, The true ribs. 12, 13, 14, The falſe 
ribs. 15, 16, 17, 18, The cartilages which unite the true 
ribs to the ſternum. 19, The laſt vertebræ of the back. 
20, 21, The five vertebræ of the loins. 09, o, Their tranſ- 
verſe apophyſes. 22, 22, The os facrum. x, 7, The 
orifice of the os ſacrum. 23, The amoplata. 24, The 
humerus, or bone of the arm. 25, The radius. 26, 


The os cubitus. 27, The carpus. 28, The metacarpus. | 


29, The phalanges, or bones of the fingers. 30, The 
os illium. 31, The os pubis. 32, The os iſchium. 
Theſe three laſt bones compoſe the oſſa innominata. 33, 
The foramen ovale. 34, The os femoris. a, Its head. 
8, Its neck, A, The great trochanter. 2, The little 
condyle. 35, Therotula. 36, The tibia. , Thelex- 
ternal condyle. 9, The internal condyle. , 


fibula. v, The malleolus externus. 
39, The metatarſus. 40, The phalanges of the toes. 
- SKIN, in anatomy. See CurfIs. 


SKIRMISH, in war, a diſorderly kind of eombat, 


— \ 


Sn 


form and origin from the ratio ſaper-tri-partiens quintas, f parties, or perſons who advance from the main body fo, 
- as eight to fie. ke F 


that purpoſe, and introduce, or invite to, a general, 1e. 
e 478 9955 1076 RES 
SKULL, in anatomy. See CRANIU x 
SKV, the blue expanſe of air, or atmoſphere, g;. 
Iſaac Newton attributes the azure colour of the ſky to 
vapours beginning to condenſe therein, which have at. 
tained conſiſtence enough to reflect the moſt reflexity. 
rays, viz. the violet ones; but not enough to reflect an 
of the leſs reflexible ones. M. de la Hire attributes it t; 
our viewing a black object, viz. the dark regions beyond 
the limits of the atmoſphere, through a White or lucid 
one, viz. the air illuminated by the fun : a mixture of 
black and white always appearing blue. But this con- 
jecture is not originally his, being as old as Leonardo da 
Vinci. IN, 

. SLATE, a blueiſh fiſſile ſtone, very ſoft when dug 
out of the quarry, and therefore eaſily cut or ſawed into 
thin long ſquares, to ſerve inſtead of tiles for the cover. 
ing of houſes ; alſo for making tables; &c. The an- 
cients were unacquainted with the uſe of ſlate, and in- 
ſtead thereof covered their houſes with ſhingles, as we 
read in Pliny. Beſides the blue flate, we have alſo in 
England a greyiſh ſlate, called alſo Horſham ſtone, from 
a town in Suſſex of that name, where the greateſt quan- 
tities of it are found. The blue ſlate is very light and 
laſting, but chargeable withal, becauſe the roof muſt he 
firſt boarded over, the ſlates hung with tacks and laid 
with finer mortar than tiles. The grey ſlate is chicty 
uſed in covering churches, :hancels, &c. 

SLAVE, a perſon in the abſolute power of a maſter, 
either by war or conqueſt. 

SLEEP is defined to be that ſtate wherein the body 
appearing perfectly at reſt, external objects move the or- 
gans of ſenſe as uſual, without exciting the uſual ſenſa- 
tions. With regard to medicine, ſleep is defined by Boer- 
haave, to be that ſtate of the medulla of the brain wherein 
the nerves do not receive fo copius nor ſo forcible an in- 
flux of ſpirits upon the brain, as is required to enable the 
organs of ſenſe and voluntary motion, to perform their 
functions. Sleep being one of the non-naturals, it is not 
poſſible for thoſe to preſerve their health, who do not go 
to ſleep in a regular manner; for ſleep repairs the ſpirits, 
which are diſſipated by watching; and conſequently it 
reſtores the ſtrength of thoſe who are weak, indiſpoſed, 
or labour much. It likewiſe promotes perfpiration, con- 
tributes greatly to digeſtion, and more to nutrition. 

SLEEPER, or the GREAT SLEEPER, in zoolog, 
the hairy-tailed mus with red feet. This is the ze of 
the rat, but more corpulent ; the head is ſhort and thick; 
the opening of the mouth ſmall ; the noſtrils fleſh-co- 
loured; the eyes large, black, and prominent; and the ears 
large and naked. This is frequent in many parts of 
Europe, and retires in winter into caverns under the 
ground, where it carries a confiderable ſtore of nuts and 
Omer frfülimsss , 8 : 

' SLEEPERS," in natural hiſtory; a name given to ſome 
animals, which are faid to ſleep all the winter; ſuch 2 
bears, marmotes, dormice, bats, hedge-hogs, ſwallows, 
&c. We are told, in Med. Effays of Edinb. that theſe | 
do not feed in winter, have no ſenſible evacuations, 
breathe little or none at all, and that moſt of the viſcera 
ceaſe from their functions. Some of theſe creatures fecm 
to be dead, and others to return to a ſtate like that of a fe- 
tus before the birth; in this condition they continue, 
by length of time maturating the proceſs, or by new 2 , 
the fluids are attenuated,” the ſolids ſtimulated, and wy 
functions begin where they left off. oo 5 

SLEEPERS, in the glafs-trade, are the large iron thi 
cloſſing the ſmaller ones, "en? hindeting the paſſage 07 
coals, but leaving room for the athes, J in 
"SLEEPERS, in a ſhip, timbers lying before w_ 
the bottom of the ſhip, as the rung-heads do _ E 
moſt of them 1 bolted . rung heads, and * 

rmoſt to the futtocks and rungs. Wir of 
"SLIDING, in niechznicke, is wher the fame ende 
a body, moving along a. ſurface, deſcribes a line at 
ſutface; - See FR1icC TION: l 

SLIDING Kue, a mathematical inſtrument, 3 : 
werk queſtions in gauging, . Meaſuring, 2 15 of the 
uſe of compaſſes; merely by the ſliding of dp ns Where” 
in{trument one by another, the lines and diy S 


ax encounter, in preſence of two armies, e 
N 1 | Uh 
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of give the anſwer by inſpection. 9 4 1\ Copgebs" 
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Coggrſhal's SLIDING Rule. This inſtrument is prin- 
cipally uſed in meaſuring the ſuperfices and ſolidity of 
timber. It conſiſts of two rulers, each a foot long, which 
aro framed or put together various ways; ſometimes they 
are made to ſlide by one another, like glaziers rules; ſome- 
times a groove is. made in the fide of a common two feet 
joint rule, anda thin fliding piece put in, and Coggeſhal's 
lines added on that fide : but the moſt uſual and com- 
modious way is to have one of the rulers ſlide along the 

-oove, made along the middle of the other. 

On the ſliding fide of the rule are four lines of num- 
bers, three whereof are double, that is, are lines to two 
radius's, and one a ſingle broken line of numbers: the 
three firſt, marked A, B, E, Are figured I, 2, 3» &c. to 9; 
then 1, 2, 3, &c. to 10. Their conſtruction, uſe, &c. 
are the fame as thoſe of Everard's ſliding rule. The 
fingle line, called the girt line, and noted D, whoſe 
radius is equal to the two radius's of any of the other 
lines, is broke for the eaſier meaſuring of timber, and 
ficured 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 20, 30, &c. from 4 to 5. 
t is divided into 10 parts, and each roth ſubdivided into 
2, and ſo on from 5 to 10, &c. 8 3 

On the backſide of the rule, are, 1*. A line of inch 
meaſure, from 1 to 12; each inch being divided and 
ſubdivided. 25. A line of foot meaſure, conſiſting of 
1 foot, divided into 100 equal parts, and figured 10, 20, 
30, &c. The backſide of the {hiding piece is divided into 
inches, halves, &c. and figured from 12 to 24; ſo that, 
when ſlid out, there may be a meaſure of 2 feet. 

Uſe of Crggeſhal's SLIDING Rule, in meaſuring plain 
Superficies. 1. To meafure a ſquare. Suppoſe, e. gr. 
the ſides be each 5 feet; ſet 1 on the line B, to 5 on the 
line A ; then againft 5 on the line B is 25 feet, the con- 
tent of the ſquare on the line A. 

2. To meaſure a long ſquare. Suppoſe the longeſt 
fide 18 feet, and the ſhorteſt 10; ſet 1 on the line B, to 
10 on the line A; then againſt 18 feet, on the line B, 
is 180 feet, the contents on the line A. | | 

3. To meaſure a rhombus. Suppoſe the fide 12 fee 
and the length of a perpendicular ler fall from one of the 
obtuſe angies, to the oppoſite fide, ꝙ feet; ſet 1 on the 
line B, to 12, the length of the fide on the line A; then 
againſt 9, the length of the perpendicular on the line B, 
is 108 feet, the content. | | 

4. To meaſure a triangle. Suppoſe the baſe ) feet, 
and the length of the perpendicular let fall from the op- 
polite angle to the bale 4 feet; ſet x on. the line B, to 7 
on the line A; then againſt half the perpendicular, which 
18 2 on the line B, is 14 on the line A, for the contefit 
of the triangle. . 

5. To find the content of a circle, its diameter being 
given. Suppoſe the diameter 3. 5 feet; ſet 11 on the girt 
line D, to 95 on the line C: then againſt 3. 5 feet on D 
19.6 on C, which is the content of the circle in feet. 

6. To find the content of an oval or ellipſis. Suppoſe 
the longeſt diameter ꝙ feet, and the ſhorteſt 4. Find a 
mean proportional between the two, by ſetting the greater 
9 on the girt line, to g on the line C; then againſt the 
leſs number 4 on the line C is 6, the mean proportional 
lought. This done, find the content of a circle, whoſe 
diameter is 6 feet; this, when found, by the laſt article, 
will be equal to the content of the ellipſis ſought. 

* of Coggeſbal s SLID ING Rule, in meaſuring Timber. 
To meaſure timber the uſual way. Take the length 
in feet, half feet, and, if required, quarters ; then mea- 
ure half way back again; then girt the tree with a ſmall 


cord or line; double this line twice very evenly, and mea- 


ure tilis fourth part of the girt or perimeter, in inches, 
halves, and quarters. The dimenſions thus taken, the 
22 is to be meaſured as if ſquare, and the fourth of 
by: Art taken for the ſide of the ſquare, thus; ſet 12 on 

irt line D, to the length in feet on the line C; then 
Aainſt the fide of the ſquare, on the girt line D, taken 


1 - 
u inches, you have, on the line C, the content of the. 
tree in feet | | | 


: rider inſtance : ſuppoſe the girt of a tree, in the mid- 
codes 63 inches, and the la, "a 30 feet, to find the 
: * et 12 on the girt line D, to 30 feet on the line 
men againſt 15, one fourth of 60, on the girt line 
NA we feet, the content on the line C. If the length 
AE . inches, and the quarter of the girt 35 inches; 
ne > ne length is beneath a foot, meaſure it on the 


col foot. mealure, and fee what decimal part of a foot ſor is falke ragged: | 


it makes, which you will find. 75. Set 12, therefore, on 


the girt line, to 75 on the firſt radius of the line C, and 
gant, 25 on the girt line is 6.4 feet on C, for the content. 


2. Io meaſure round timber the true way. The 
former method, though that generally in uſe, is not quite 
juſt. To meaſure timber accurately, inſtead of the point 
12 on the gift line, uſe another, viz. 10.635; at which 
there ſhould be placed a centre- pin. This 10.635 is the 
ſide of a ſquare equal to a circle, whoſe diameter is 12 
inches. For an inſtance: ſuppoſe the length 15 feet, and 
1-4th of the girt 42 inches, ſet the point 10.635 to 15, 


for the content fought ; whereas, by the common way, 
there ariſes only 184 feet. In effect, the common mea- 
{ure is only to the true meaſure, as 11 to 14. 

3. To meaſure a cube. 
each; ſet 12 on the girt line D, to6on C; then againſt 


on C, which 1s the content required. | 

4. To meaſure unequally-{quared timber; that is, 
where the breadth and depth are not equal. Meaſure the 
length of. the piece, and the breadth and depth (at the 
end) in inches: then find a mean proportional between 
the breadth and depth of the piece. This mean propor- 
tional is the ſide of a ſquare, equal to the end of the piece; 


which found, the piece may be meaſured as ſquare tim- 


ber be 13 fect, the breadth 23 inches, and the depth 13 
inches; ſet 23 on the girt line D, to 23 on C; then 
againſt 13 on C 1s 17.35 on the girt line D, for the mean 
proportional, Again, ſetting 12 on the girt-line D, to 
13 feet, the length of the line C; againſt 17.35 on the 
girt line is 27 feet, the content. ; 

5. To meaſure taper timber. The length being mea- 
ſured in feet, note one third of it; which is found thus: 
ſet 3 on the line A, to the length on the line B; then 
againſt 1 on A is the third part on B: then, if the ſolid 
be round, meaſure the diameter at each end in inches, 
and ſubtract the leſs diameter from the greater; add half 
the difference to the leſs diameter; the ſum is the dia- 
meter in the middle of the piece. Then ſet 13. 54 on 
the girt to the length of the line C, and againſt the dia- 
meter in the middle on the girt line is a fourth number 
on the line C. Again, ſet 13. 54 on the girt line to the 


the difference on the girt line is another fourth number 
on the line C; theſe two fourth numbers, added together, 
give the content. For an inſtance: let the length be 27 
feet (one third whereof is 9) the greater diameter 22 
inches, and the leſſer 18; the ſum of the two will be 40, 
their difference 4, and half the difference 2, which, added 


the middle of the piece. Now ſet 13. 54 on the girt line, 
to 27 on the line C, and againſt 20 on D is 51.9 feet. 
Again, ſet 13.54 of the girt line to g on the line C; and 
againſt 2 on the girt line repreſented by 20 is. 196 parts; 
therefore, by adding 58.9 feet to .196 feet, the ſum is 
50.090 feet, the content, 3 

If the timber be ſquare, and have the ſame dimen- 
ſions; that is, the length 27 feet, the ſide of the greater 
end 22 inches, and that of the leſſer 18 inches; to find 
the content, ſet 12 on the girt line to 27, the length on 
the line C, and againſt 20 inches, the ſide of the mean 
ſquare on the girt line, is 75.4 feet. Again, ſet 12 on 
the girt line to ꝙ feet, one third of the length, on the 
line C, and againſt 2 inches, half the difference of the 
ſides of the ſquares of the ends on the girt-line, is 25 
parts of a foot; both together make 75.65 feet, the con- 
tent of the ſolid. * 

The girt or circumference of a tree, or round piece of 
timber given; to find the fide of the {quore within, or 
the number of inches of a ſide, when the rvund timber 
is ſquared. Set 10 on A to 9 on B, then againſt the 


line 8. | | 
SLIDING, is uſed variouſly at ſea; but chiefly for the 
hoiſting up of caſks, or other heavy things, with ſlings, 
1. e. contrivances with ropes of different lengths, as the 
various uſes require, with an eye ſpliced in each end. 


from a branch, or a branch from an arm of the tree. 


And ſo a ſlip may have its rinds double and treble ſlipped, 
* *$SLOOP, 
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the length; then againſt 42 on the girt line is 233 feet 


Suppoſe the ſides to be 6 feet 


72 inches (the inches 6 feet) on the girt line, is 216 feet 


ber. For an inſtance : let the length of the piece of tim- 


third part of the length on the line C; then againſt half 


to the leſs diameter, gives 20 inches for the diameter in 


girt on A are the inches for the ſide of a ſquare on the 


| SLIPPING, among gardeners, the pulling off a fprig 
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war floops, are much larger, and carry 16 or 18 guns. 


ſnake, the damp of a coal- pit, and the ſcar of a wound, 


be remarked, that this diſeaſe has two ſtages; the firſt is 


— 
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SLO OP, a veſſel with one maſt, and ſeldom excced- I our glaſs-houſes, where it runs into an elegant deep blue 
ing 200 tons. Sloops of war, commonly called men off glaſs. This is afterwards ground to powder in mils for 


SLOUGH, a deep muddy place. The caſt ſkin of a 
are alſo called by the fame appellation. 1 

SLOUGH, of a wild boar, is the bed, ſlough, or mire, 
wherein he wallows, or in which he lies in the day-time. 

SLUICE, a frame of timber, ſtone, or other matter, 
ſerving to retain and raiſe the water of a river, &c. and, 
on occaſion, to let it paſs. Such is the ſluice of a mill, 
which ſtops and collects the water of a rivulet, &c. to 
let it fall at length in the greater plenty upon the mill- 
wheel : ſuch, alſo, are thoſe uted in vents or drains to 
diſcharge water off land. And ſuch are ſluices of Flan- 
ders, &c. which ſerve to prevent the waters of the ſea 
overtlowing the lower lands, except when there is occa- 
ſion to drown them. 1 

Sometimes there is a canal between two gates or 
ſluices, in artificial navigation, to ſave the water, and 
render the paſſage of boats equally eaſy and ſafe, upwards 
and downwards; as in the fluices of Briare in France, 
which are a kind of maſſive walls, built parallel to each 
other, at the diſtance of 20 or 24 feet, cloſed with ſtrong 
gates at each end, between which is a kind of a canal or 
chamber, conſiderably longer than broad, wherein a veſ- 
ſe] being incloſed, the water is let out at the firſt gate, by 


that purpoſe, and makes what we call ſmalt or powder. 
blue, uſed by our painters and waſherwomen. It las no 
uſe in medicine. See COBALT. 

SMARAGDUS, the EMERAL pP, in natural hiſtory 
See EMERALD. | ; 10 ; 


See FULLER's EARTH. 

SMELL, Odour, with regard to the organ, is an im. 
preſſion made on the noſe, by little particles continu} 

exhaling from odorous bodies: with regard to the object 

it is the figure and diſpoſition of odorous effluvia, which, 
ſticking on the organ, excite the fenſe of ſmelling : and 
with regard to the foul, it is the perception of the impree. 
ſion of the organ, or the affection in the ſoul reſulting 
therefrom, The principal organs of fmelling are the nof. 
trils, and the olfactory nerves ; the minute ramifications 
of which latter are deſcribed throughout the whole con. 
cave of the former, | 

According to Boerhaave, the act of ſmelling is per. 
formed by means of odorous effluvia floating in the air 
being drawn into the noſtrils, in inſpiration, and ſtruck 
with ſuch force againſt the fibrillæ of the olfactory nerves 
which the figure of the noſe, and the ſituation of the little 
bones, render oppoſite thereto, as to fhake them, and 
give them a vibratory motion; which action, being com- 


which the veſſel is raiſed 15 or 16 feet, and paſſed out off municated thence to the common ſenſory, occaſions an 


this canal into another much higher. By ſuch means, a 
boat is conveyed out of the Loire into the Seyne, though 
the ground between them rife above 50 feet higher than 
either of theſe rivers. See CANAL. 

SMACK, is a ſmall veſſel with one maſt, ſometimes 
employed as tenders to men of war, and are likewiſe uſed 
in fiſhing upon the coaſts. 8 

SMALL OX, Hariolæ, a contagious diſeaſe, conſiſt- 
ing of a general eruption of particular puſtules tending to 
ſuppuration, and attended with a fever. The eſſence of 
this diſcaſe ſeems to be an inflammation of the blood and 
juices (yet of a different kind from other inflammations) 
in removing which, nature, for the fiiſt two or three 
days, endeavours to correct and digeſt the inflamed par- 
ticles, which, being afterwards thrown out on the ſur— 
tace of the body, ſhe further ripens, and at length totally 
expels them, in the form of {mall abſceſſes. Hence, in 
order to lay a foundation for the method of cure, it muſt 


that of a ſeparation, the ſecond that of the expulſion. 

1. The ſeparation is moſtly accompanied with a fe- 
brile ebullition, and is ordinarily finiſhed in three or four 
days, during which time nature 1s employed 1n collecting 
the inflamed particles chat diſturb the blood, and expel- 
ling them to the fleſhy parts; which being over, the for- 
mer calm returns. 2. The expulſion next ſucceeds, 
which is performed during the remainder of the diſeaſe, by 
means of thoſe {mall abſceſſes in the fleſh, which, like 
other abſceſſes, undergo the ſtates of crudity, ſuppuration, 
and exſiccation; and if theſe ſtates are finiſhed in a ſuit- 
able manner, the danger is paſt ; but, if otherwiſe, all is 
diſordered. The expulſion requires a much longer time 
than the ſeparation, this being performed in a thin fluid 
body, but that in a denſe ſubſtance, at a greater diſtance 
from the fountain of life. — 

Hence the indications are firſt, that, ſuch an equable 
ebullition of the blood be maintained, that it may neither 
finiſh the ſeparation too haſtily, by riſing too high, nor 
retard or render it incomplete, by ſinking too low. 2. 
That the abſceſſes or eruptions be carefully kept up, ſo 
that, tunning through their proper ſtates, they may, at 
length, entirely diſcharge the matter they contain and 
vaniſh. | | 

SMALT, a preparation of cobalt, made as follows: 
the remaining matter of the cobalt from which the 
flowers have been ſublimed being ſuffered to cool, and 
then taken out of the furnace, is reduced to fine powder, 
and calcined over again in the ſame turnace, and this re- 


peated till there is not the leaſt particle of flame or ſmoke 


{cen to ariſe from any part of it. The cobalt thus freed 


from its arſenical and ſulphureous part, is then ground to| 


an impalpable powder, and a mixture is made of 100lb. 
of this powder, golb. of pure white pot-aſh, and 1 folb. 


af pure white ſand; tizis is all ground together upon a; SMUT, in huſbandry, 


idea of a {weet, or fœtid, or four, or an aromatick, or 1 
putrified object, &c. The matter in animals, vegetables, 
foſſils, &c. which chiefly aftects the ſenſe of ſmelling, 
Boerhaave obſerves, 1s that ſubtile ſubſtance inherent in 
the oily parts thereof, called ſpirit ; for that, when this 
is taken away from the moſt fragrant bodies, what re- 


[mains has fcarce any ſmell at all; but this, poured on 


the moſt inodorous bodies, gives them a fragrancy. 

Willis obſerves, that brutes have, generally, the ſenſe 
of ſmelling in much greater perfection than man; and 
by this alone, they diſtinguiſh the virtue, and qualities of 
bodies unknown before; hunt out their food at a great 
diſtance, as hounds, and birds of prey ; or hid among 
other matters, as ducks, &. Man having other means 


city in his noſe ; yet have we inſtances of a great deal, 
even in man. In the Hiſtoire des Antilles, we are aſſur- 
ed, there are negroes who, by the ſmelling alone, can 
diſtinguiſh between the footſteps of a Frenchman and a 
negro. The chymiſts teach, that ſulphur is the prin- 
ciple of all ſimells, and that thoſe are more or leſs ſtrong, 
as the ſulphur in the odorous body is more or leſs dried 
or exalted. Sulphur, they ſay, is the foundation of 
odours, as falt is of favours, and mercury of colours. 
See SULPHUR, &c. | 
SMELT, in ichthyology, the oſmerus, with 17 rays 
in the pinna ani. This is a beautiful little fiſh ; its 
length is five or fix inches, and its breadth not great 
proportion, but the thickneſs is conſiderable : tne head 
is of an oblong figure, and ſomewhat acute; the opening 
of the mouth is large, the back is convex, and the belly 
ſomewhat flat; the lower jaw is a little longer than the 
upper; the noſtrils ſtand in-the middle between the eyes 
and the extremity of the roſtrum; they have each two 
apertures; the eyes are large and round, the png, 
black, and the iris of a ſilvery white, but tinged a little 
with blue towards the upper part. 0 
SMELTING, in metallurgy, the fuſion or me ting 
of the ores of metals, in order to ſeparate the metalline 
part from the earthy, ſtony, and other pakts. 
Fus fox, OE, FLux, GoLD, SILVER, &c. 
SMIRIS, in natural hiſtory, the ſame with emery 5 
SMITHERY, or SMiTHING, a natural nd 85 
which an irregular lump of iron is wrought into 4 
tended ſhape. See FoRGE. | RO 
SMOKE or SMOAK, Fumus, a humid 7 N 
haled in the form of vapour, by the action of Ar 
heat. See FIRE, HEAT, and EXHALATION: . 
SMOKE-SILVER, and Smoke-penny, A pa) men wood. 
to the miniſters of ſeveral pariſhes in heu of 3 
SMUGGLERS, in law; thoſe perſons o dt pat 
and run prohibited goods, or go 
his majeſty's cuſtoms. 3 
a. diſeaſe in corn, * of 3 
flour, are full ©! 
ſſtinkiag 


mill, and then put into a proper furnace, Iike thoſę of grains, jnſtead of being filled with 
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- SMECTIS, a name by which ſome call fuller's earth. 


of judging of his food, &. did not need fo much faga- 


See 
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1 k powder. As to the cauſe of this diſtem- 
| —_ 3 attributed it to exceſſive rankneſs, 
| e of the ſoil; to the manuring the land with 
— vegetables; and to the ſawing ſmutty ſeed. Mr. 
Bradley thinks it is owing to the ſame cauſe with A blight, 
vi, to multitudes of inſects. Rut Mr. Tull is convinced, 
from experiment, that it is cauſed by two much moiſ- 
ture; for planting ſeveral plants: of corn in troughs of 
ery moiſt earth, they all produced ſmutty ears, while 


fermentations or internal conflicts of their particles, as 
would produce putrefaction. | 
Snow may be preſerved by ramming it down in a dry 


place, under-ground, and covering it with chaff, in the 
manner of ice. | AT 


See Ick. 


| SNOWPDROP, in botany. See GatanTrvs. 


p 


SN OW DRO P a + by R E E; the ſame | with the chionanthus. 
See CHIONANTHuus. | 


SNUFF, a powder chiefly made of tobacco, the uſe of 


/ cery:few ſuch were found in the field, from whence theſe| which is too well known to need any deſcription here. 


ants were taken, There are two remedies for the 
mut, recommended by writers on huſbandry, viz. ſteep- 
ing the ſeed in ſalt brine,” and changing the ſeed. See 
SE and CHANGE. 


See Tog Ae. However, though tobacco be the baſis 

of ſnuff, yet a multiplicity of other matters are often 

added, to give it an agreeable ſcent. ET 
SOAL-FIs EH, Solea, in itchthyology, the Engliſh name 


The bread made of ſmutty corn is very pernicious, of the long-bodied pleuronectes, with rough ſcales on 


ating as a narcotick, and occaſioning not only ſleepineſs, 
put vertigoes, and even convulſions. | 


8 | 
SMYRNIUM, Alexanders, or Aleſanders, in botany. | 
dee ALESANDERS- 


SNAFFLE, in the menage, is a very ſlender bitmouth, 
without any branches, much uſed in England ; the true 
bridles being reſerved for the ſervice of war. The ſnaffle, 
or {mall watering-bit, is commonly a ſcratch-mouth, 


with two very little ſtraight branches, ang a curb, mounted 
with a head-ſtall, and two long reins. 


thria, or naked inſects ; the body of which is of a figure 
approaching to cylindrick, and is perforated at the fide ; 
the tentacula,, or horns, as they are called, are four in 
number, and two of them have the appearance of eyes. 
Snails are all hermaphrodites, and eſteemed provocatives 
by the Aſiaticks, | 
"SNAKE, Anguis, in zoology. The common ſnake 
55 a harmleſs and inoffenſive animal, and might even be 
kept tame in houſes to deſtroy vermin : its fleſh is reſto- 
rative, like that of the viper. See VIPER. 
SNAKE-ROOT, in botany. See SERPENTARIA, 
SNEEZ ING, Sternutatio, a convulſive motion of the 
muſcles of the breaſt, whereby the air is expelled from 
the noſe with, much vehemence and npiſe. Sneezing is 
cauſed by the irritation of the upper membrane of the 
noſe, occaſioned by acrid ſubſtances floating in the air, 
or by medicines called ſternutatories. N i 
SNIPE, in ornithology, a ſpecies of numenius, with 
four brown ſtreaks on the back; it is a ſmall but beautiful 
bird, and its fleſh is delicate, and much eſteemed at table. 
SNOW, Niz, in meteorology, a meteor produced in 
this manner: when the vapours are become conſider- 


N 


both fides, 
SOAP, or Soprx, in commerce, and the manufac- 
tures, a kind of paſte, ſometimes hard and dry, and 
ſometimes ſoft and liquid, much. uſed in waſhing, white- 
ning linens, and by dyers, fullers, &c. | 

The principal ſoaps of our manufactures are, the ſoft, 
the hard, and the ball ſoap ; all which conſiſt of an intiz 
mate union of the ſalt of pot-aſh, with oil, or animal fat, 
1. The ſoft ſoap is either green or white. The prin- 


ſcipal ingredients in the green kind are leys drawn from 
SNAIL, Limax, in zoology, a genus of the gymmar- | 


pot-athes, and lime hoiled up with tallow and oil. 
Firſt, the ley and tallow are put into the copper toge- 
ther, and, when melted, the pil is put to them, and the 
copper made to boil ; then they damp or ſtop up the fire, 
while the ingredients remain in the copper to knit or in- 
corporate; which being done, they ſet the copper boiling 
again, feeding or filling it with leys as it boils, till they 
have put in a ſufficient quantity ; after which they boil 
it off with all convenient ſpeed, and put it into barrels, 


One ſort of white ſoap is made after the ſame manner 


with green ſoap, excepting that they do not uſe any oil 


in this. Another ſort of white ſoft ſoap is made fram 


leys of aſhes of lime, boiled up twice with tallow. 
Firſt, they put a quantity of leys and tallow into the 


leys as it boils, till it is boiled enough, or that they find 
it grains; then they ſeparate or diſcharge the leys from 
the tallowiſh part, which they put into a tub, throwing 
away the ley : this they call the firſt half boil. Then 
they charge the copper again with freſh tallow and ley, 
and put the firit half-boil out of the tub into the copper 
a ſecond time, and keep it boiling with freſh ley and tal- 
low, till it is brought to perfection, and afterwards filled 


copper together, which is kept boiling, being fed with 


ably condenſed, yet not fo far as to be liquitied, or diſ- out into ſoap-caſks, | 
ſolved into water; then by a ſpecial degree of coldneſs in| 2. Hard-ſoap is made of aſhes and tallow, and com- 
the upper region of the air, the particles of the con- monly boiled at twice; the firſt boiling they alſo call a 
denſed vapour are changed into ice; ſeveral of which ad-|balf-boiling, which is performed exactly after the fame 
hering together, from little fleeces of a white ſubſtance, manner as the firſt half-boil of the ſoſt white ſoap. Then 
ſomewhat heavier than the air; and therefore deſcend in|they charge the copper again with freſh ley, and put into, 
a low and gentle manner through it; being ſubject, by it the firſt half-boil again, feeding it with ley as it boils, 
reaſon of its lightneſs, to be driven about by the various till it is boiled enough, or till it grains; then they diſ- 
motions of the air and wind; and is what, when arrived charge the ley from it, and Put the ſoap into a frame to 
to the ſurface of the earth, we call ſnow. See FROST, |boil and harden. 
Halt, dee NE „ rant Th 3. Ball-ſoap is made alſo of ley from aſhes and tallow; 
The uſes of ſnow muſt be very great, if all be true] they put the ley into the copper, and bail it till the wa- 
Bartholin has ſaid in its behalf, in an expreſs treatiſe, De|tery part is quite gone, and there is nothing left in the 
Nivis Uſu Medico; he there ſhews, that it fruQifies the copper but a fort of nitrous matter (which 1s the very 
earth (which, indeed, is a very old and general opinion) |i{trength and eſſence of the ley) then they put tallow to 
preſerves from the plague, cures fevers, cholicks, tooth- it, and keep the copper boiling and ſtirring for half an 
achs, lore eyes, and pleuriſies; for which laſt uſe, his hour or more, in which time the ſoap 18 completed, 
countrymen of Denmark uſe to keep ſnow- water gathered which they put into tubs or baſkets with ſheets in them, 
in March. He adds; that it contributes to the prolon- and immediately (while ſaft) make it into balls. 
zation of life ; giving inſtances of people in the Alpine It takes up NEAT 24 hours to boil away the watery part 
mountains that live to great ages; and to the preſerving of the ley. a5 f 
dead bodies, inſtances whereof he gives of perſons buried The proceſs of ſqap-boiling, as at preſent practiſed, 
under the ſnow in paſſing the Alps, which are found un- |being a very tedious, as well as expenſive, operation, 
corrupted in the ſummer, when the ſnow is melted. 1 Dr. Shaw propoſes a method to ſhorten it, by ſubſtitut- 
tie obſerves, that, in Norway, ſnow-water is not|ing motion in the place of fire; this mation might be 
ly their ſole drink in the winter, but ſnow even ſeryes |cafily given, by an engine, to any quantities of the in- 
tor food; people having been known to live ſeveral days |gredients at à time; and that ſuch a method is effectual 
Vithout any other udn e us 2+ © |for making ſoap, the doctor proved by the following ex- 
Indeed, the generality of theſe medicinal effects of periments: he mixed, in a large phial, half a pint of ſoap 1 
ow are not to he aſcribed to any ſpecifick virtue in ley, with an qunce, or more, of oil-olive; and ſhaking 1 
now, but to other cauſes. It fruckifes the ground, for] theſe together for a quarter of an hour, a true cake of | 
inſtance, by guarding the corn or other vegetables from ſoap was obtained on the top of the liquor, which har- 
he intenſer cold of the air, eſpecially the cold piercing een on heing expgſed to the air. 


Finds. And it preſerves dead bodies, by conſti ie \ Soap-EarTH, Steatites, a ſmooth unftuous kind of 
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The ſoap earth, Dr. Smith tells us, is only had in twd 
laces near Duraclea, fix leagues to the caſt of Smyrna. 
t is in effect itſelf a fine ſoap, boiling and ſhooting up 

out of the earth. 1 

SOCAGE, an ancient tenure, by which lands were 
held on condition of ploughing the lord's lands, and do- 
ing the operations of huſbandry, at their own charges. 
See TexnuRE and HusBANDRY. 

SOCCUS, in antiquity, a kind of high ſhoe, reach- 
ing above the ancle, worn by comedians, as the cothur- 
nus was by tragedians. 
and DRAMA. 

SOCIETY, Societas, in general, denotes a number 
of perſons united together for their natural aſſiſtanee, ſe- 
curity, intereſt, or entertainment. 

Royal SociETY, an academy, or college, eſtabliſhed 
by charter, by King Charles II. for promoting natural 
knowledge, and uſeful arts, by experiments. See the 
article AcaDEMY. It confiſts of feveral hundred fel- 
fows, or members, moſtly Britiſh ; ſome perſons of the 
higheſt rank, and many eminent gentlemen and learned 
men of other nations. | 

T heir meetings are held once a week, at their houſe in 
Crane-Court, Fleet-Street, London; where they diſ- 
con upon the productions and rarities of nature and 
art, and conſider how the ſame may be improved for the 

ood of mankind: here allo they rcad letters and other 
philoſophical papers, ſent by ingenious perſons, both at 

. and abroad; upon which they diſcourſe in the 

plaineft manner, without affecting ſtudied ſpeeches. 

This ſociety, of which his Britannick majeſty is perpe- 
tual patron, is governed by a council of 21 members, 10 
of whom are yearly choſen out of the fociety, on St. 
Andrew's day : the chief of the council bears. the title 
of Preſident, whoſe proper office is to call and diſſolve 
the meetings, to propoſe the matter to be debated, call 
for experiments, and admit ſuch members as ſhalt be 
elected, which muſt be by a majority of at leaſt 21 votes; 

whereupon he is admitted, after paying 408. and ſub- 
ſcribing, that he will endeavour 0 promote the good of 
the Royal Society of London, by the improvement of 
natural knowledge; and being thus admitted, he after- 
wards pays 138. a quarter, as long as he continues a mem- 

ber of the ſociety. 9 

Soc iE xTx for the reformation of manners, and putting 
in execution the laws againſt immorality and profaneneſs. 


See CoMEDY, IRAGEDY, 


dily embraced by his diſciples. 


ſelves, by our faith and obedienee. 


and to reclaim thoſe that err in the fundamentals of Cd 
tianity. In the year 1701, they had procured confide 
able charities, and tranſmitted the ſame to the pla 1 
tions, in libraries, bibles, catechiſms, &c. with 8 
tary maintenance for ſeveral minifters to be emplo #3 4 
che plantations; but, the ſociety for propagating ho h 
pel in foreign parts being then inſtituted, they Were In, 
corporated by charter in the ſame, and thus diſcharpeq 
as a particular ſociety from the further purſuit of = 
branch of their original defign, whereupon they wh 1 
turned themſelves to the other, and are now very nk | 
able by great acceffions from the clergy and laity. Th : 
meet weekly to concert meaſures for raifing charit 8 
educating poor children, and ſetting up ſchools 1 55 
purpoſe, as alſo, for the more regular diſpoſals of I 
books for the inſtruction of the ignorant, erroneous ke 
| SOCINIANS, in church hiſtory, aſe of Chih.” 
hereticks, ſo-called from their founder Fauſtus Wente 4 
native of Sienna, in Italy. 85 | ny 
He placed all religion on certain old condemned he- 
reſies, upon which he did but refine, but were moſt orce- 
| | 1. That man before hi; 
fall was naturally mortal. 2. That no man by the light 
of nature can have any knowledge of God. 3. That 
man before his fall, had no original righteouſnefß. * 
That there is no original ſin in us, as it imports 3 
piſcence, or deformity of nature. 5. That there is a fee 
will to geodneſs in us, and that we may here fulfil the 
law. 6. That God hath no fore-knowledge of conlin- 
gencies determinately, but alternatively. 7. That the 
cauſes of predeſtination are not in God, but in us, aud 
that he doth not predeſtinate to ſalvation any particular or 
certain perſon. ; and that predeſtination may be ſruſtrated. 
8. That God could juſtly pardon our fins without any 
ſatisfaction. . That Chriſt by his death did not ſatisfy 
for us, but only obtained power for us, to ſatisfy for our- 
8 10. That Chriſt died 
for himſelf; i. e. not for his fins, (for he was without fn) 
but for the mortality and infirmities of our nature, which 
he aſſumed, 11. That Chrift became not our high prick, 
nor immortal, nor impaſſible before he aſcended into 
heaven. 12. That death eternal, is nothing elſe buta per- 
petual continuance in death or annihilation. 13. That 
everlaſting fire, is fo called from its effect, which is ths 
eternal extinction or annihilation of the wicked which 
ſhall be found alive in the laſt day. 14. That Chriſt's 


It was ſet on foot, about 40 years ago, by five or fix pri- | incarnation is againſt reaſon, and cannot be proved out of 


vate perſons in London, but is fince exceedingly increaſed 
by numbers of all denominations. A particular body of 
the moſt conſiderable hereof bear the expence of proſe- 
cutions, &c. without any contribution from the reſt. 


Theſe chiefly apply themſelves to the proſecuting people 


for ſwearing, drunkenneſs, and prophaning the ſabbath. 
Another body, of about 50 perſons, apply themſelves to 
the ſuppreſſing lewdneſs, and by them above 500 lewd 
houſes have been actually ſuppreſſed; a third body con- 
ſiſts of conſtables ;. and a fourth of informers. Beſides 
theſe, are eight other regular mixed bodies of houſe- 
keepers and officers, who inſpect the behaviour of the 
conſtables and other officers, affiſt in ſearching diſorderly 
Houſes, ſeizing offenders, giving information, &c. There 
zre ſeveral other ſocieties of this kind at Briſtol, Can- 
terbury, Nottingham, &c. | 
The ſociety for propagating the goſpel in foreign parts, 
was inſtituted by king William in 1701, for ſecuring a 
maintenance for an orthodox clergy, and making other 
proviſions for the propagation of the goſpel in the planta- 
tions, colonies, frontiers, &c. To that end he incorpo- 
rated the archbiſhops, ſeveral biſhops, and other nobility, 
gentry, and clergy, to the number of go, with privilege 
to purchaſe 20001. per year, inheritance and eſtates for 
lives, or years, with other goods, to any value. They 
meet yearly on the third Friday in February, to chuſe a 
reſident, vice-preſident, and other officers; and the third 
F riday in every month to tranſact buſineſs, depute fit per- 
fons to take ſubſcriptions for the ſaid uſes, and of all mo- 
mies ſo received to give account to the lord chancellor, &c. 
They have a ſtanding committee at the chapter-houſe, to 
prepare matters for the monthly meeting which 1s held at 
St Martin's library. | 
Society for propagating Chriſtian Knowledge. This 
was. begun, in 1699, by ſome perſons of worth, &c. Its 
original defign was to propagate religion in the planta- 
tions, to ſeeure the pious education of the poor at home, 


of perſons in one God. 


— 


ſeripture, 15. That Chriſt is not truly God. 16. That 
the Holy Ghoſt is not God; that there is not a Trinity 
17. That the old Teſtament 
is needleſs for a Chriſtian man. Roſs's HANLEBEIA. 
The Socinians ſpread extremely in Poland, Lithuania, 
and Tranſylvania. Their ſentiments are explained 38 
large in their catechiſm, printed ſeveral times under tig 
title of Catecheſis Eccleſiarum Colonicarum, unum Deum 
Patrem, illiuſque Filium un genitum, una cum Sandto 
Spiritu, ex ſacra ſcriptura confitentiu:r.. They were ex- 
| terminated out of Poland in 1655, fince which time they 
have been chiefly ſheltered in Holland, where, though 
their pablick meetings have been prohibited, they find 
means to conceal themſelves under the names of Arm 
nians and Anabaptiſts. See ARMINIAN. 15 
SOCK, or Sok, Soca, in law books, denotes jurit- 
diction. | | 
SOQCLE, or ZocLx, in architecture, a flat ſquite 
member under the baſes of pedeſtals of ſtatues, vaſes, &. 
which ſerves as a foot or ſtand. Continued ſocle, 153 
kind of continued ſtand or pedeſtal without either babe 
or corniche, ranging round the whole building, called by 
Vitruvius, ſtereobata. | 
SOCMEN, or SokE MEN, ſuch tenants as held their 
lands and tenements in ſocage; but the tenants in ancient 
en, ſeem moſt properly to be called ſocmans. dee 
o AGE. | 
. SOCNA, inour old writers, denotes ſome privilege, 
liberty or franchiſe. | 33 
SOCOME, is taken for a cuſtom of grinding 917% 
the lord's mill; whence came the name or term o 
ſocome, by which the tenants were bound to it c 
alſo love ſocome, where they did it voluntarily out 0 


love to their lord. CEO 
the doctrines ? 


SOCRATICK PuarLosopny, oct] 
opinions, with regard to morality and religion, mam 
tained and taught by Socrates, _ 
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By the character of Socrates, left us by the ancients, tions of the Tame thing; tlie trees, ſhrubs, and herbs eats 
darticularly by his ſcholars Plato and Xenephon, &c. he tivated in theſe, after they have continued in one lation; 
cars to have been one of the beſt and the wiſeſt perſons | till they have derived thence the greater part of the matter 
ap! all the heathen world. To him is aſcribed the firſt| fitted for their increaſe and nouriſhment, will eithet de- 
introducing of moral philoſophy, which is what is meant cay, or degenerate, unleſs they have a new ſupply of ma- 
by that uſual ſaying, that Socrates firſt called pliilo-| nure added to the earth about their roots, or are them- 
« {ophy down from heaven to earth ;” that is, from the] ſelves tranſlated into other earth, not ſo drained of that 
contemplation of the heavens and heavenly bodies, he led | particular matter out of which they are to be fed. ; 
men to conſider themſelves, their own paſhons, opinions, 801 I FAIT COMME IL EST DESIRF, Be it done as 
faculties, duties, actions, &c. He wrote nothing him- it is defired, a form uſed when the king gives the royal al- 
ſelf, yet all the Grecian ſects of philoſophers refer their ſent to a private bill preferred in parliament. | 
origin to his diſcipline, particularly the Platoniſts, peri- SOL, in muſick, the fifth note of the gamut, ut, re, 
ateticks, academicks, cyrenaicks, ſtoicks, &c. but the mi, fa, ſol, la. See GAM. 5 
greateſt part of his philoſophy we have in the works of SOLZEUS, or Sor. AR1S, in anatomy, one of the ex- 
Pla-o. See PLATONISM. . tenſor muſcles of the foot, riſing from the upper and hiti- 
SODOMY, the unnatural crime of buggery, thus] der part of the tibia and fibula; This is a large and fat 
called from the city of Sodom, which was deſtroyed by fire muſcle, thicker at the middle than at the edges, and is 
for the ſame. The Levitical law adjudged thoſe guilty of | nearly of an oval figure. ; $404, | 
this execrable crime to death, and the civil law aſſigns the SOLANUM, nightſhade, in botany, a genius of [0 
ſame puniſhment to it. Our law alſo makes 1t felony. plants, which includes the melorigena and lycoperſicon _— 
There is no ſtatute in Scotland againſt ſodomy ; the of Tournefort. | | 
libel of this crime is therefore founded on the divine law, | The common nightſhade riſes a firm angular talk, to 
and practice makes its puniſhment to be burning alive. the height of a foot and a half, of a blackiſh-green co- 
SOFFITA, or SoFFIT, in architecture, any plafond|lour, and divided into ſeveral branches; the leaves are 
or ceiling formed of croſs beams of flying corniches, the oblong, acute-pointed, ſmooth, of a dark colour, and 
ſquare compartments Or pannels of which are enriched full of a greeniſh juice; 1t grows wild in gardens, dung- 
with ſculpture, painting, or gilding; ſuch are thoſe in hills, on the fide of highways, &c. and flowers in Sep- 
the palaces of Italy, and in the apartments of Luxem- tember. This plant is uſed to allay inflammations, to 
bourgh at Paris. This word is particularly uſed for the| ſoften and rciax the fibres which undergo too violent a 
under fide or face of an architrave, and for that of the tenſion: the bruiſed herb is applied to the piles, or the 
corona or larmier, which the ancients called lacunar, [part bathed with the juices a little warmed ; internally 
the F:cnch plafond, and we uſually the drip. It is en-ſit is ſeldom uſed, being often attended with dangerous 
rich-d with compartments of roſes, and has 18 drops in |conſequences. | 1 
the Vorick order diſpoſed in three ranks, fix in each, SOLAR, ſomething belonging to the ſun: thus tlie 1 
placed on the right hand of the guttæ, and at the bottom ſolar ſyſtem is that ſyſtem of the world wherein the hea- 1 
of the triglyphs. venly bodies are made to revolve round the ſun as the i | 
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SOFTENING, in painting, the mixing and diluting |centre of their motion. See CopERNICAN. | 
of colours with the bruſh or pencil. To ſoften defigns| Alſo the ſolar year is that conſiſting of 365 days, five | 
in black and white made with the pen, &c. ſignifies to hours, and 49 minutes, in oppoſition to the lunar year, 0 
weaken the tint. To ſoften a portrait, according to Fe- [conſiſting of 354 days. | 


livien, is to change ſome of the ſtrokes, and give a greater SOLDER, SoppR, or SopR, a metallick or |, 

ax . - « . . [1 — * 5 „ . 0 if 44 
degree of Lweetneſs and ſoftneſs to the air thereof, which | mineral compoſition uſed in ſoldering or joining together 1 
bctore had ſomething rough and harſh in it. other metals. Solders are made of gold, filver, copper, | 1 


melody, above or below which ſome counterpoint is to there be ſome of the metal to the ſoldered mixed with 
be made: a counterpoint above the ſubject, is when the ſome higher and finer metals. Goldſmiths uſually make 
lower part is the ſubject; in this ſenſe it is called canto four kinds of ſolder, viz. ſolder of eight, where to ſeven 
fermo. When the counterpoint is made below the ſub- parts of ſilver there is one of braſs or copper; ſolder of 
ject, the upper part is made the ſubject. See the article |fix, where only a ſixth part is copper; folder of four, 
OUNTERPOINT, GC. and ſolder of three. It is the mixture of copper in 
SOIL, Selum, in agriculture and gardening, denotes |the ſolder that makes raiſed plate always come cheaper 
earth or ground, conſidered with regard to the quality of |than flat. . | 
its mould for the production and growth of vegetables. | The ſolder uſed by plumbers is made of two pounds 
Sec EARTH, &c. The land of England, as conſidered |of lead to one of block-tin. Its goodneſs is tried by 
by the farmer, is reduced into nine ſorts of ſoil : the] melting it, and pouring the bigneſs of a crown-piece on 
ſandy, the gravelly, the chalky, the ſtony, the rocky, the |a table; for, it good, there will ariſe little bright ſhining 
hazely, the black earth, the marſh, and the clay-land. |ſ{tars therein. The ſolder for copper is made like that of 
dee SAND, GRAVEL, &c. the plumbers, only with copper and tin : for very nice 
The ſupply of freſh vegetable matter, in the place of | works, inſtead of tin, they ſometimes uſe a quantity of 
that which was drained away by the ſucceſſive growths ] ſilver. Solder for tin is made of two thirds of tin and 1 
ot plants, is done by ſeveral ways, but by none ſo well, [one of lead, but where the work is delicate as in organ us 
as by letting it lie fallow for ſome time; in this caſe the] pipes, where the juncture is {carce diſcernable, it is made % 
rain falling upon it, the vegetable earth, which this wa- one part of tin glaſs, and three of pewter. 


SOGETTO, ſubject, in muſick, is uſed for a ſong or tin, and lead, always obſerving that in the compoſition tf 
| 


L 
ter contains, is depoſited in ſufficient quantity, and this | The duke of Florence's nail, anciently ſo much ad- 0 
5 alone ſufficient to give nutriment to new crops ; and] mired, as being half Iron, and half gold, whereas thoſe _ 
ibis proved by this, that the rain-water, as well as other] two metals were deemed irreconcileable, was joined by a | be 
water, does contain ſuch earth as is neceſſary to vegeta-|kind of folder made by Turneifler, an ingenious chymiſt Wl. 
tion, The other means of giving a ſupply to the ex- of Venice; the ſecret whereof was never diſcovered till i 


lwfted earth are the manures laid on it by the farmer, [publiſhed by Tachenius. The ſolder is a little of Cyprus " 
and theſe are, all of them, ſome animal or vegetable re- | vitriol put between the gold and the iron. For the great 
mains, and their uſe is to drain into the earth thoſe par- acidity of the gold naturally reduces the iron into a ſco- 
cles from themſelves, which may be again received into] ria or ruſt, when the two are applied immediately over 
the bodies of new productions of the ſame kinds. Blood, [one another; but this inconvenience is removed by the 195 
urine, the excrements of animals, with their ſeveral parts, | interpoſition of a little copper, be it in the ſmalleſt quan- 45 
s horns, hoofs, hair, feathers, calcined ſhells, and vege-tity imaginable. | | | 

table bodies in an altered ſtate, ſuch as lees of wine and] SOLDERING, or SopprRixo, among mecha- 
der, aſhes of burnt vegetables, leaves, ſtraw, roots, nicks, the joining or faſtening together two pieces of the 
ubble, and the like, when in a decaying ſtate, turned [ſame metal, or of two different metals, by the fuſion and 
under the earth again by plowing, there become diſ- application of ſome metallick compoſition on the extre- 
united into their component parts, and theſe again are] mities of the metals to be joined. $6] 
art ed up into other new plants. | Goldſmiths folder with filver and braſs, or copper 
we take off our thoughts from the fields, and look | mixed together; plumbers with lead and tin. Copper is 
Mong the gardens, we there meet with farther confirma- Ry ſoldered with tin, ſometimes according to oe 
"IF? : | g by | work 
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work with a mixture of copper and filver. In ſoldering] SOLICITOR, or $o.L1e1ToR, Seto, ape, 


all theſe metals they generally uſe borax in powder, and 
ſometimes roſin. As to iron, it is ſufficient to beat it 
red-hot, and, the two extremities being in this caſe 
hammered together, by this means they become incor- 
porated. In the ſoldering either of gold, filver, copper, 
&c. there is generally uſed borax in powder, and ſome- 
times roſin. | | | 

_ SOLDIER, a military man liſted to ſerve a prince or 
ſtate, in conſideration of a certain daily pay. 

The ſoldiers are properly the land forces of a kingdom 
or ſtate; but in England it is againſt the ancient law to 
keep an army of ſoldiers in time of peace. Where any 
ſoldier that is lawfully retained -ſhall depart from his co- 
lours without licence, he is declared to be guilty of fe- 
lony by 18 Hen. VI. c. 9. and every ſoldier who either 
cauſes a mutiny or deſerts the ſervice, ſhall be puniſhed 


with death or otherwiſe, as a court-martial ſhall think fit. 


Alſo perſons ſuſpected of deſertion are to be apprehended | 


by conſtables, who ſhall be allowed a reward of 20s. for 
every ſuch deſerter. 

By the 4 Geo. I. c. 4. it is ordained, that no ſoldier 
ſhall be taken out of the ſervice by any proceſs at law, 
unleſs it be for ſome criminal matter, or where the debt 
he owes amounts to 1ol. at the leaſt, of which affidavit 
is to be made, &c. Soldiers muſt be quartered in inns 
and alehouſes only, and not in private houſes, without 
the conſent of the owners, under certain penalties : and 
where victuallers refuſe ſoldiers quartered on them, or 
conſtables receive any reward for excuſing their neglect, 
they forfeit a ſum not above gol. nor under 308. by 3 
Geo. II. c. 2. A perſon inliſted for a ſoldier, within 
four days after, is to be carried before the next juſtice or 
chief magiſtrate of a town, and is to declare his aſſent 
that he liſted voluntarily, &c. but if he then diſſents 
thereto, on his returning the money received, and pay- 
ing 208. he may be diſcharged. In cafe any ſubject of 
Great Britain or Ireland ſhall liſt or enter himfelt, or 
procure any one to be enliſted a ſoldier to go beyond the 


ſeas, without leave obtained from his majeſty, ſuch per- 


fon ſhall be puniſhed as a felon by 8 and 9 Geo. II. 


There are acts annually made for punithing mutiny, &c. 
of ſoldiers and falſe muſters, and for the better payment 
of the army and their quarters, &c. 


* 


SOLE, in the menage, a nail or ſort of horn under 


a horſe's foot, which is much more tender than the other 


horn that encompaſſes the foot, and by reaſon of its hard- 
neſs is properly called the horn or the hoof. A horſe's 
ſhoe ought to be ſet upon the hoof as not to bear upon 
the ſole, for otherwiſe the ſole will be hurt, and not only 
make the horſe lame, but corrupt the fleſh that ſeparates 
it from the coffin- bone. Jo take out the ſole, is to do it 
without touching the horn of the hoof; or if you take 
off the horn, you make a hoof-caſt, 

SoOLE-TENAN T, one that holds lands, &c. by his 
own right only, without any other perſon joined. A 
perſon mult be ſeiſed of a ſole eſtate to deviſe the ſame 
by will, or for the wife to have a dawer therein, &c. 
And where a man and his wife hold land for their lives, 
the remainder to their ſon, in that caſe, it the man dies, 
the lord ſhall not have heriot, becauſe he does not die 


1ole-tenant. © | 


SOLECISM, Soleciſmus, in grammar, a falſe man- 
ner of ſpeaking, contrary to the ule of language and the 
rules of grammar, either in reſpect of declenſion, con- 
jugation, or ſyntax. 

SOLEMN, Solemmis, ſomething performed with much 
pomp, ceremony, and expence: thus we ſay, ſolemn 
feaſts, ſolemn funerals, ſolemn games, &c. See FE AST, 
FUNERAL, &c. | 

SOLEMN, in law, ſignifies ſomething authentick, or 
that is cloathed in all its formalities. 

SOLFAING, in muſick, the naming and pronounc- 
ing of the ſeveral notes of a ſong, by the ſyllables fol, 
fa, la, &c. in learning to fing it. 

Mr. Malcglm obſerves, that the practice of ſolfaing, 
common as it is, is very uſeleſs and inſignificant either as 
to the underſtanding or practiſing of muſick, yet exceed- 
ingly perplexing. "The various applications of the ſeveral 
names according to the various ſignatures of the clef, are 
enough to perplex any learner : there being no leſs than 
72 different ways of applying the names ſol, fa, &c. to 
the lines and ſpaces of a particular ſyſtem. 


E 


| 


employed to take care of, and manage ſuits depending 
the courts of law and equity; and thoſe of the lower lo . 
it is obſerved, are too often made uſe of, to the dam 
of the people, and the increaſe of champerty and mai 
tenance. Solicitors are within the ſtatute to he "a 


and admitted by the judges, before they are alloweg to 


practiſe in our courts, in like manner as attornies 

There is alſo a great officer of the law, next to th 
attorney-general, who 1s ſtiled the king's folicitor-gen ; 
ral; who holds his office by patent, during the kin K 
pleaſure ; has the care and concern of managing 0 
king's affairs, and has fees for pleading, beſides er 
fees arifing by patents, &c. He hath his attendance . 
the privy-council; and the attorney- general and he were 
anciently reckoned among the officers of the exchequer 
they have their audience, and come within the bar im al 
other courts. | Wy 

SOLID, in philoſophy, a body whoſe parts are ſq 
firmly connected together, as not to give way, or ſi 
from each other, upon the ſmalleſt impreſſion: in which 
ſenſe, ſolid ſtands oppoſed to fluid. 

Geometricians define a ſolid to be the third ſpecies of 
magnitude, or that which has three dimenſions VIZ 
length, breadth, and thickneſs or depth. A folid may 
be conceived to be formed by the revolution, or dire& 
motion of a ſuperficies of any figure whatever, and is 
always terminated or contained under one or more planes 
or ſurfaces, as a ſurface is under one or more lines. S0. 
lids are commonly divided into regular and irregular. 
The regular ſolids are thoſe terminated by regular and 
equal planes, and are only five in number, viz. the 
tetrahedron, which conſiſts of four equal triangles; the 
cube or hexahedron, of ſix equal ſquares; the octahe- 
dron, ot eight equal triangles ; the dodecahedron, of 12; 
and the icoſihedron, of 20 equal triangles. = 

The irregular ſolids are almoſt infinite, comprehend. 
ing all ſuch as do not come under the definition of re- 
gular folids ; as the ſphere, cylinder, cone, parallelogram, 
priſm, parallelopiped, &c. . 
SOLID Angie, is that formed by three or more planes 


meeting in a point, like the point of a diamond well cut, 

SOLID Baſtion. See BASTIO. 

SoLID Numbers, are thoſe which ariſe from the mul- 
tiplication of a plane number by any other whatſoever; 
as 18 is a ſolid number made of 6 (which is plane) mul - 
tiplied by 3; or of 9 multiplied by 2. 

SOLID Problem, in mathematicks, is one which cannot 
be geometrically ſolved, unleſs by the interſection of 2 
circle and of a conick ſection: or, by the interſection of 
two other gonick ſections, beſides the circle. As to de- 
ſcribe an iſoſceles- triangle on a given right- line, whoſe 
angle at the baſe ſhall be triple to that at the vertex. 

Line of SOLIDs, on the ſector. See SECTOR. 

SOLIDS, in anatomy, &c. denote the continent parts 
of the human body; being a congeries of pipes or veſſels, 
which contain a liquor. The ſolid parts of the body, 
though equally compoſed of veſſels, are different with 
regard to their confiſtence ; ſome being hard, and others 
ſoft. The hard, as the bones and cartilages, give firm- 
neſs and attitude to the body, and ſuſtain the other parts. 
The ſoft parts, either alone, or together with the hard, 
ſerve to execute the animal functions. 5 

SOLID AGO, golden-rod, in botany, a genus of 
plants, common in gardens ; the flowers are yellow, and 
produced in ſpikes in Auguſt and September; it 18 eaſily 
increaſed by parting the roots in October. 

The leaves, which have a moderately aſtringent and 
bitter taſte, are eſteemed good in diarrhœas and dyſen- 
teries, and have been much commended formerly as a 
reſtorative and vulnerary ; and likewiſe for their diuret. 
and lithontriptick qualities. | 

SOLIDITY, Soliditas, that property of matter, * 
body, by which it excludes all other bodies from the place 
which itſelf poſſeſſes. 

Among geometricians, the ſolidity of a body _ 
the quantity or ſpace contained in it, and is ed alk 
its ſolid content. : the 

SOLIDITY, in architecture, is applied both to 2 
conſiſtence of the ground whereon the foundation . 
building is laid, and to a maſſive in 2 of ex Fs 
ordinary thickneſs, without any cavity Wien. , 
SOLILOQUY, Soliloguium, 3 reaſoning or 4 h | 
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which. a man, hejds 

ording to LApias, ts 
55 4 305 that a man propoſes to himſelf, 
Soliloquies are 


ore unnatural, AC 
himſelf, to convey his intentions to the audience. 


Where ſuch diſcoveries are neceſſary to be made, the 


det ſhould rather take care to give the dramatick perſons 


fidants as may neceſſarily ſhare their inmoſt 
3 by which means they will be more naturally 
audience: yet is even this a ſhift an 


thoughts, 5 
conveyed to the 
heme poet would not be found to have occaſion for. 


SOLITARIES, a denomination of nuns of St. Peter 


of Alcantara, inſtituted in 1676, the deſign of which is 
to imitate the ſevere penitent life of that faint. 


SOLO, in muſick, a term uſed in pieces conſiſting of 


ſeveral parts, to mark thoſe that are to pertorm alone, 

SOLOMON's SEAL, in botany, the Engliſh name 
of the polygonatum. See PoLY GONATUM. 

SOLSTICE, in aſtronomy, that time when the ſun 
is in one of the ſolſtitial points; that is, when he is at 
his greateſt diſtance from the equator, thus called, be- 
cauſe he then appears to ſtand ſtill, and not to change 


his diſtance from the equator for ſome time; an appear- 


ance owing to the obliquity of our ſphere, and which 
thoſe living under the equator are ſtrangers to. | 

The ſolſtices are two in each year, the æſtival or ſum- 
mer ſolſtice, and the hyemal or winter ſolſtice: the ſum- 
mer ſolſtice is when the ſun ſeems to deſcribe the tropick 


of Cancer, which is on June 22, when he makes the 


longeſt day: the winter ſolſtice is when the ſun enters 
the firſt degree, or ſeems to deſcribe the tropick of Capri- 
corn, which is on December 22, when he makes the 
ſhorteſt day. See TROPICK. 


This is to be underſtood as in our northern hemi- 


ſphere; for in the ſouthern, the ſun's entrance into Capri- 
corn makes the ſummer ſolſtice, and that into Cancer 
the winter ſolſtice. The two points of the ecliptick, 
wherein the ſun's greateſt aſcent above the equator, and 
his deſcent below it, are terminated, are called the ſol- 
ſtitial points; and a circle, ſuppoſed to paſs through the 
poles of the world and theſe points, is called the ſolſtitial 
colure. The ſummer ſolſtitial point is in the beginning 
of the firſt degree of Cancer, and is called the æſtival or 
ſummer-point; and the winter ſolſtitial point is in the 
beginning of the firſt degree of Capricorn, and is called 
the winter point. Theſe two points are diametrically 
oppoſite to each other. | 

dOLVENT, the fame with diſſolvent. See the ar- 
licle D1s80LvENT. | 

SOLUTION, in chymiſtry, denotes an intimate 
mixture of ſolid bodies with fluids, ſo as ſeemingly to 
form one homogene liquor: the diſſolving fluid is termed 
che diſſolyent or menſtruum. 

As to the manner of effecting ſolutions, it varies ac- 
cording to the different ſolvents uſed for that purpoſe, 
and is reduced to the following heads by Boerhaave : 
. Solution is performed by water, by diluting, infuſing, 
boiling, diſtilling, mixing, fermenting, putrefying, and 
leparating. 2. With oil, by diluting, infuſing, boiling, 
Gililling, mixing, ſeparating ; but not by fermenting, 
or by putrefying. 3. With fire, by calcining, roaſting, 
"ng, melting, ſubliming, mixing, ſeparating, and 
Promoting feveral other operations. 4. With the aſſiſt- 
Ce of air, by fermenting, putrefying, agitating, excit- 
"Iv and adding other parts capable of diſſolving. 5. With 
mented ſpirits, by diluting, infuſing, boiling, diſtil- 
15 nuxing, and making oils thinner. 6. With alka- 
ine falts, by calcining, torrefying, burning, melting, 
yang and ſeparating, according to the various force 
1 a dry fire employed. 7. By volatile alkaline ſalts, by 
_ 4 in the dry way; and by diluting, diſtilling, 
Cates gelting in the moiſt way. 8. With fixed alkaline 
8 aſſiſted and moved by water and fire, by digeſting, 
acid ph diluting, ſeparating, and mixing. 9. With fixed 
1 As 2 as thoſe of alum, ſulphur, and vitriol; either 
a 8 ma liquid form, or in their calxes, by dilut- 
3 diſtilling, digeſting : or in a dry form, by 
volatile roaſting, burning, and diſtilling. 10. With 
info acid falts, by diloting, digeſting, diſtilling and 

ng. 11. With compound falts and ſoaps, by 


become very common things on the 
modern ftage ; yet can nothing be more inartificial, or | 
than an actor's making long ſpeeches 


— 


with himſelf | or, more properly, la dry or a liquid form. 12. With metals, by fuſion and 
it is a diſcourſe by way of anſwer 


| 


80 1. 


amalgamation. i 5 

In pharmacy, however, the principal menſtrua are wa- 
ter, vinous ſpirits, oils, and acid and alkaline liquors. 

Water is the diſſolvent of all ſalts, vegetable gums, 
and of animal jellies: of the firſt it diſſolves only a de- 
terminate quantity, though of one kind of ſalt more than 
another; and being thus ſaturated, leaves any additional 
quantity of the ſame ſalt untouched: but it is never ſa- 
turated with the two latter, uniting readily with any pro- 
portions of them, and forming, with different quan- 
tities, liquors of different confiſtencies. When aſſiſted 
by trituration, it likewiſe diſſolves the vegetable gummy 
refins, as ammoniacum and myrrh ; the ſolutions of 
which, though imperfect, or not tranſparent, but turbid 
and of a milky hue, are nevertheleſs applicable to valuable 


Rectified ſpirit of wine diſſolves the eſſential oils and 


fixed alkaline ſalt of which ſoap is made: it alſo, by 
the aſſiſtance of heat, diſſolves volatile alkaline ſalts, 
but more eſpecially the neutral ones, as the ſal diureti- 
cus, &c. | 


mal, mineral bitumens, ſulphur, and certain metallick 
ſubſtances, particularly lead : however, the expreſſed oils 
are more powerful menſtrua for moſt of theſe bodies, 
than the oils obtained by diſtillation ; becauſe the former 
are more capable of ſuſtaining, without injury, a ſtrong 
degree of heat, which, in moſt caſes, is neceſſary to en- 
able them to act. . 5 

Acids diſſolve alkaline falts and earths, and metallick 


their action upon theſe laſt. The vegetable acids diſſolve 
a conſiderable quantity of zinck, iron, copper, and tin; 
and extract ſo much from the metallick part of antimony 
as to become powerfully emetick: they likewiſe diſſolve 
lead, if previouſly calcined ; but more copiouſly, if cor- 
roded by their ſteam. The marine acid diflolves zinck, 
iron, and copper; and though it ſcarce acts upon any 
other metallick ſubſtance, in the common way, may ne- 
vertheleſs be artfully combined with them all, except 
gold: ſuch is the corroſive ſublimate of the ſhops. The 
nitrous acid is the common menſtruum of all metallick 
ſubſtances, except gold and the antimonial ſemi-metal, 
which are ſoluble only in a mixture of the nitrous and 
marine acids, called aqua regia. The vitriolick acid 
eaſily diflolves zinck, iron, and copper: and may be 
made to corrode, or imperfectly diſſolve, moſt of the 
other metals. \ 5 
Alkaline lixivia diſſolve oils, reſins, and ſulphur ; but 
their power is greatly promoted by the addition of quick- 
lime, as is evident in the making of ſoap and the com- 
mon cauſticxs. Thus affiſted, they reduce the fleſh, 


bones, and other ſolid parts of animals, into a gelatinous 


matter. 

Solutions made in water and in ſpirit of wine, poſſeſs 
the virtues of the bodies diſſolved: whereas oils generally 
blunt its activity, and acids and alkalies alter natural 
qualities. Hence watery and ſpirituous liquors are the 


and animal matters. Moſt of the foregoing ſolutions 
are eaſily effected by pouring the menſtruum on the body 
to be diſſolved, and ſuffering them to ſtand together, for 
ſome time, expoſed to a ſuitable warmth: a ſtrong heat 
The action of acids is uſually 


And as the fumes, which arrive dur- 


Solution is much facilitated, by powdering ſuch tena- 


cious bodies as are friable; and ſlicing, or raſping, into 
ſmall parts ſuch whoſe texture does not admit of being 
powdered: this, in ſome caſes, is of ſuch importance, 
that the operation proves extremely tedious, if it be neg- 
lected. 
acid ſpirits, care ſhould be taken not to mix them too 
baſtily, otherwiſe the ebullition will cauſe the mixed li- 


In ſolutions of metals, earths, or ſalts, with 


caleining, ſublimi N 3 ; f 
Ver he: Ne W and Uigriting, either in | 


quor to overflow the veſlels ; and, in ſome caſes, the un- 
f manageable 
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purpoſes in medicine. c 


reſins of vegetables, the pure diſtilled oils of animals, and 
ſoap; though it does not act upon the expreſſed oil and 


Oils diſſolve vegetable reſins and balſams, wax, ani- 


ſubſtances: however, the different acids differ greatly in 
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only proper menſtrua of the native virtues of vegetable 


is generally neceſſary to enable oils and alkaline liquors 
to perform their office. 
accompanied with heat, efferveſcence, and a copious diſ- 
charge of fumes. 
ing the diſſolution of ſome metals in the vitriolick acid, 
prove inflammable, the operator ought to be careful, leſt, 
by the imprudent approach of a candle, the exhaling va- 
pour be {et on fire. 
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Matlageable heat, together with the noxious fumes, will body which is to be obſerved either by the ſhape, nun 
RT ng 0% ao briene, ne OE der or ſight of the member ill affected or di 
But beſides the ſolutions made by adding fluid neh- eaſed. 2. It is uſed for the looſening and diviſion of at 
ſtruums to the bodies to be diſſolved, there is another] unity, which as it may change diverſely, ſo it has diy; 
kind, called deliquiation, or ſolution per deliquitim, in] names accordingly ; for if ſuch a looſening and diviſon 
which the moiſture of the air is the menſtruuni. It is] be in a bone, tlien it is called a fracture; if in any feſuß 
performed by expoſiiig the matter to be diſſolved to the] part, a wound or ulter; if in the veins, a rupture; if in 
air, in cellars, or other damp places; for fixed alkaline the ſinews, a cohyulfioti or cratnp ; and if in the ſkin. 
| > 


and neutral ſalts, and ſome metallick ſalts, being thus | an excoriation. | „ 
expoſed, attract its humidity, and at length become liquid. | Sorrance- water is a ſolution of Roman vitriol and ſome 
Some ſiibſtances, not diffoluble by the application of wa- | other ingredients, in vinegar : it is much eſteemed x, ; 
ter in its groſſer form, as the butter of antimony, are | rethedy in many of the diſeaſes of horſes, but eſpeciall 
ealily dul by this ſlow action of the aerial moiſture. | the ſorrance; whence the name. 7 
SoLUTION, In algebra and geometry, is the anſwer-} SORREL, Acetoſa, in botany, a ſpecies of rumey 
ing 4 queſtion, or the reſolving any problem propoſed. | The common ſorrel is a ſmall plant of the fields, but 
SOLUTION of Continuity, in ſurgery, is the ſeparation | in gardens it produces large leaves; the leayes are acid 
of the natural coheſion of the ſolid parts of the body, by | and grateful to the ſtomach ; they are cool, and quench 
a wound. 3 thirſt; and their decoction makes a uſeful drink in fevers. 
 SOLUTIVE, an 8 given to laxative and ſ it is excellent againſt the ſcurvy ; and in ſome cold coun: 
looſening medicines. Solutive tartar is a preparation of tries they employ a mixture of the juices of ſorrel and 
tartar, made by boiling eight oufices of creatri of tartar | ſcurvy-graſs againſt this diſeaſe with ſucceſs. 
with four ounces of fixed falt of tartar, The round-leaved, or French ſorrel, differs but little 
SON, Filius, an application given to a male child, con- | from the former, excepting the leaves, which are ſome- 
ſidered in the relation he bears to his parents. Itimes almoſt round; this is the beft ſort for kitchen uſe, 
SONATA, in muſick, a piece, or compoſition, in- | for which purpole it is often cultivated in gardens, by 
| tefided to be performed by inſtruments only; in which | parting tHe roots and planting them about a foot aſunder, 
ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to cantata, or a piece deſigned for] SOKREL-COLOUR, in the menage, is a rediſh colour, 
the voice. i generally thought to be a ſign of a bad horſe. | 
SONCHUS, the ſow-thiſtle, in botany ; tlie common] SORTILEGE, Sortil:gium, a ſpecies of divination, 
ſow-thiſtle flowers in May ahd June; and becomes a | performed by means of ſortes or lots. The fortes pre- 
troubleſome weed, if permitted to ſhed its ſeeds. It is] neſtinæ, famous in antiquity, conſiſted in putting a num- 
full of a milky bitteriſh juice, and is accounted cooling | ber of Jetters, or even whole words, into an urn, and 
and attenuant ; and accordingly is ſometimes preſcribed | then, after ſhaking them together, they were thrown on 
in the ſtrangury, and alſo in inflammations of all kinds, | the ground, and whatever ſentences could be made out 
to be applied externally in the form of a cataplaſm. | from them conſtituted the anſwer of the oracle. 
SONG, in poetry, a little compoſition, conſiſting off Another kind of ſortes conſiſted in taking ſome cele- 
eaſy and natural verſes, ſet to a tune in order to be ſung. | brated poet, as Homer or Virgil, and opening the book, 
The ſong much reſembles the madrigal, and ſtil] more | whatever preſented itſelf firſt to the eye, made the an- 
the ode, which is nothing but a ſong according to the | ſwer: and hence it got the name of ſortes Homericz, 
ancient rules. and ſortes Virgilianz, &c. The ſuperſtitious among the 
| Sons, in muſick, is applied in general to a ſingle piece | ancient Chriſtians practiſed a ſimilar kind of divination, 
of muſick, whether cotitrived for the voice or an inftru- |by opening the Old and New Teftament ; whence it got 
ment. the name of ſortes ſanctorum. 
SONNET, in poetry, a compoſition contained inf SORY, or RUs MA, in natural hiſtory, a vitriolick 
14 verſes, viz. two ſtanzas, or meaſures, of four verſes | mineral, formed of metalline, ſulphureous, and earthy 
each, and two of three; the eight firſt verſes being all in | matter; being truly an ore of blue vitriol, or of the vi- 
three rhimes. | $ triol of copper alone, there not appearing to be a grain of 
SOOT, Fuligo, a volatile matter, ariſing from wood, |any thing approaching to the nature of iron in it. 
and other fuel, along with the ſmoke; of rather, it is| SOSPIRO, in the Italian muſick, denotes à pauſe 


O 


the ſmoke itſelf, fixed atid gathered on the ſides of the [equal to the time of a crotchet. | 
chimney. | og SOTERLA, in antiquity, ſacrifices offered to the gods 
SOPHISM, in logick, &c. an argument which carries |for delivering a perſon from danger; as allo poet 
much of the appearance of truth, and yet leads into error. | pieces compoſed for the ſame purpoſe. | 
SOPHIST, a perſon who uſes ſophiſms, with a view] SOUGH, among miners, denotes a paſſage dug un- 
to deceive thoſe he would perſuade or convince : ſee the |der ground, to convey off water from mines. | 
preceding article. 1 | SOVEREIGN, Supremus, ſtrictly ſpeaking, ſignifies 


SOPHISTICATION, theadulteratingany thingwith |the Supreme Being, or God. See Gop. | . 
what is not good or genuine; a practice too common in] SOVEREIGN, in matters of government, 18 applied to 
the making up medicines for ſale; as alſo among vintners, the ſupreme magiſtrate, or magiſtrates, of an independant 
diſtillers, and others, who are accuſed of ſophiſticating | government or ſtate ; by reaſon their authority 15 on J 

their wines, ſpirits, oils, &c. by mixing with them | bounded by the laws of God, of nature, and the m i 
cheaper and coarſer materials: and, in many caſes, the] mental laws of the ſtate: ſuch are kings, Princes: * 
cheat is carried on ſo artfully as to deceive the beſt judges. So VEREIGN is alſo an appellation given to the 
SOPORIFICK, or Sor oRIFEROUs, medicines, are] preme courts of judicature. = 
thoſe capable of procuring ſleep, as opiates, &c. SOUL, Anima, in philoſophy, a ſpiritual ſu 
SORBUS, the ſervice-tree, in botany, a genus of | which animates the bodies of living creatures: 
plants whoſe flower conſiſts of five roundiſh concave pe- principal of life and activity within them. : 
tals, which are inſerted in the cup, with 20 filaments, | Various have been the opinions of philoſophers — 
topped with roundifh antheræ. cerning the ſubſtance of the human foul. The oi 
The fruit of the ſervice is eaten in ſome places; and |reans thought it a ſubtle air, compoſed of their aro”, 
the wood of the wild ſort is much commended by wheel- [or primitive corpuſcles. The Stoicks, on the _— 
wrights for being all heart; and it is of great uſe for] maintained it was a flame, or portion of heavenly : 
huſbandmens tools, goads, &c. It is white and ſmooth, | And the Carteſians make thinking the eſſence o Nr 
and will take a tolerable poliſh. ſoul. Others, again, hold, that man is endowe arely 
SORITES, in logick, a ſpecies of reaſoning, in which [three kinds of ſoul, viz. the rational, which 1s bn A 
a great number of propofitions are ſo linked together, 3 and infuſed by the immediate in rie 
that the predicate of the one becomes continually the ſub- God; the irrational or ſenſitive, which being f the ele 
ject of the next following, till at laſt a concluſion is to man and brutes, is ſuppoſed to be formed * he 
formed by bringing together the ſubje& of the firſt pro-|ments; and laſtly, the vegetative ſoul, or Ferſtanding, 
poſition and the predicate of the laſt. | growth and nutrition, as the firſt is of unde 

SORRANCE, among farriers, a malady incident to and the ſecond of animal life. ' cellencies 

horſes; of which there are two kinds: 1. An evil counted] Lord Bacon obſerves, that there are W 7 where 
- fo 


two-fold, as either an evil ſtate or compoſition of a horſe's 1 the human ſoul above thoſe of brutes ; an 


- 


ſtance, 
it is the 


* 
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- ay and ſuch great excellencies are found, a ſpecifick 
approves of the confuſed and promiſcuous manner of phi- 
lolophers in treating of the functions of the human ſoul, 
48 11 it differed, in degree rather than kind from the ſouls 
of brutes. However, he allows, that the doctrine con- 
cerning the rational ſoul of man muſt be deduced from 
revelation : for as its ſubſtance, in its creation, was not 
formed out of the maſs of heaven and earth, but imme- 
diately inſp 


F 


ired by God; and as the laws of the heavenly 
bodies, together with thoſe of our earth, make the ſub- 
& of philoſophy, fo no knowledge of the ſubſtance of 
the rational ſoul can be had from philoſophy. But he 
might have {aid the ſame of corporeal ſubſtances, ſince, 
48 Mr. Locke juſtly obſerves, we have no idea of one 
more than of the other. 25 + 
It is only from the Ne or eſſential, qualities of 


body, Viz. extenſion, ſolidity, &c. that we form an idea 
of it; and why may we not frame the complex idea of a 
ſoul, or ſpirit, from the operations of thinking, under- 
ſtanding, willing, &c. which are experiments in our- 
ſelves? This idea of an immaterial ſubſtance is as clear 
as that we have of a material one: for though this notion 
of immaterial ſubſtances may be attended with difficulties, 
we have no more reaſon to deny or doubt of its truth, than 
we have to deny or doubt of the exiſtence of the body. 

That the ſoul is an immaterial ſubſtance appears from 
hence, that the primary operations of willing and think- 
ing have not only no connection with the known proper- 
ties of body, but ſeem plainly inconſiſtent with ſome of 
its moſt eſſential qualities. For the mind not only diſco- 
vers no relation between thinking and the motion and 
arrangement of parts; but it likewiſe perceives that con- 
ſcioufneſs, a ſimple act, can never proceed from a com- 

pounded ſubſtance, capable of being divided into many 
parts. To illuſtrate this, let us only ſuppoſe a ſyſtem of 
matter endowed with thought; then either all the parts 
of which this ſyſtem conſiſts, muſt think, which would 
make it not one but a multitude of diſtin conſcious 
beings; or its power of thinking muſt ariſe from the 
connection of the parts one with another, their motion 
and diſpoſition, &c. which, all taken together, contri- 
bute to the production of thought. 

But it is evident, that the motion of parts, and the 
manner of combining them, can produce nothing but an 
artful ſtructure and various modes of motion. Hence 
all machines, however artfully their parts are put toge- 
ther, and however complicated their ſtructure, though 
we conceive innumerable different motions, variouſly 
combined, and running one into another with an end- 
leſs variety, yet never produce any thing but figure and 
motion, If a clock, or watch, tells the hour and minutes 
of the day, it is only by the motion of the different 
hands, pointing ſucceſſively at the different figures 
marked on the hour-plate for that purpoſe, We never 
imagine this to be the effect of thought or intelligence, 
nor conceive it poſſible, by any confinement of ſtructure, 
lo to improve the compoſition as that it ſhall become ca- 
pable of knowledge and conſciouſneſs; and the reaſon 
is plainly this, that thought being ſomething altogether 
different from motion and figure, without the leaſt con- 
nection between them, it can never be ſuppoſed to reſult 
from them. : | 

This, then, being evident, that intelligence cannot 
ariſe from an union or combination of unintelligent 
parts; if we ſuppoſe it to belong to any fyſtem of mat- 
ter, we muſt neceſſarily attribute it to all the parts of 
which that ſyſtem is compoſed ; whereby, inſtead of one, 
we ſhall, as was before obſerved, have a multitude of diſ- 
Unit conſcious beings. And becauſe matter, how far 
loever we purſue the minuteneſs of its parts, is ſtill ca- 
pable of repeated diviſions, even to infinity, it is plain, 
tat this abſurdity will follow us through all the ſuppoſi- 
tons that make thought inherent in a material ſubſtance. 

herefore, as conſciouſneſs is incompatible with the co- 
hefion of ſolid ſeparable parts, we are neceſſarily led to 
place it in ſome other ſubſtance, of diſtin& nature and 
Properties ; and this ſubſtance we call ſpirit, which is al- 
together diſtin from body, nay, and commonly placed 
in oppoſition to it: for which reaſon, the beings of this 
Claſs are called immaterial ; a word that implics nothing 
2 their true nature, but merely denotes its contrariety to 


| cavities of the ear, where the auditory nerve receives the 


at of matter, 


| 
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As to me immortality of the human ſoul, the. argu⸗ 
ments to prove it may be reduced to the following heads: 


1. The nature of the ſoul itſelf, its defires, ſenſe of moral 


good and evil, ran! increaſe of knowledge and perfec- 
tion, &c. 2. 


| he moral attributes of God. 

Under the former of theſe heads it is urged, that the 
ſoul, being an immaterial intelligent ſubſtance, as has 
been already proved, does not depend on the body for its 
exiſtence ; and therefore may, nay, and muſt exiſt after 
the diſlolution of the body, unleſs annihilated by the 
ſame power which gave it a being at firſt ; which is not 
to be ſuppoſed, as there are no inſtances of annihilation 
in nature. This argument, eſpecially if the infinite ca- 
pacity of the ſoul, its ſtrong deſire after immortality, its 
rational activity and advancement towards perfection, be 
likewiſe conſidered, will appear perfectly concluſive to 
men of a philoſophical turn ; becauſe nature, or rathet 
the God of nature, does nothing in vain. 

But arguments drawn from the latter head, viz. the 
moral attributes of the Deity, are not only better adapted 
to convince men unacquainted with abſtract reaſoning; 
but equally certain and concluſive with the former : for 
as the juſtice of God can neyer ſuffer the wicked to eſcape 
unpuniſhed, nor the good to remain always unrewatded ; 
therefore, arguments drawn from the manifeſt and con- 
ſtant proſperity of the wicked, and the frequent unhappi- 
neſs of good men in thislife, muſt convince every thinkin 
perſon, that there is a future ſtate wherein all will be ſet _ 
right, and God's attributes of wiſdom, juſtice and good- 
neſs, fully vindicated. We ſhall only add, that had the 
virtuous and conſcientious part of mankind, no hopes 
of a future ſtate, they would be of all men moſt miſera- 
ble: but as this is abſolutely inconſiſtent with the moral 
character of the Deity, the certainty of ſuch a ſtate is 
clear to a demonſtration. | | 

SOUND, Sonus, a ſimple perfection, or idea, com- 
municated to the ſoul by means of the ear, which is the 
primary organ of hearing. See EAR. OY 

Sound 1s cauſed by an undulatory, or wave-like motion 
of the air, ariſing from the tremulous motion of the parts 
of any ſonorous body when ſtruck upon; for thoſe undu- 
lations, or pulſes of the air, beating on the tympanum or 
drum of the ear, convey by the auditory nerves the ſen- 
ſation of ſound to the mind. | „„ hls 

We know by the experiment of the bell in the ex- 
hauſted receiver, that ſound has a neceſſary dependence 
on the air; and if we reflect on the nature of the par- 
ticles of a ſonorous body, and thoſe of air, we ſhall find 
that ſound 1s nothing but the propagation of the tremors, 
and the vibrations of the former impreſſed on the latter, 
to the tympanum or drum of the ear, by the action of 
whoſe membrane, they are communicated to the internal 
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impreſſion, and excites the ſenſation, in 
ſenſory, in the brain. | e 

For the parts of a ſonorous body being put in motion 
by percuſſion, vibrate forwards and backwards, through 
very ſmall ſpaces, by their elaſtick quality. In this action 
they affect the particles of air contiguous to them, and 
compel them, upon the firſt impulſe, to move forwards 
alſo; and theſe propel the next, and ſo on to a very con- 
ſiderable diſtance, according to the intenſity of the per- 
cuffive force. By this means the particles of air are com- 
preſſed nearer together than in their natural ſtate. _ 

But when the particles of the ſonorous body make the 
ſecond part of the vibration, by returning back again, 
the particles of air alfo, by their repulſive power, repel 
each other toward their proper places, and thus again ex- 
pand themſelves. | | | 1 

Now, ſince motion, once generated in elaſtick bodies, 
continues ſome time before it can be deſtroyed by the re- 
ſiſtance and counter- action of contiguous bodies, it fol- 
lows, that the particles of the ſonorous body, and, con- 
ſequently, thoſe of the adjacent air, have, for ſome time, 
a reciprocal vibratory motion, by going forwards and 
backwards, through very ſmall ſpaces, in an indefinitely 
ſmall particle of time; which motion gradually decreaſes, 
till it be totally deſtroyed. 5 3% 

Hence it is evident that the diſtance to which ſounds 
may be heard, will be proportional to the magnitude or 
intenſity of the ſtroke made on the tremulous body emit- 
ting the ſound ; for, the greater that ſtroke is, the greater 
will be the agitation of the parts of aten | 
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= knd, of courſe, che greater will be the force with which The great exactneſs of meaſuring diſtances by found, 


they will ſtrike the particles of air: Laſtly, the greater 
the force is upon the air, the more cloſely will it be con- 
denſed and expanded ; hence the greater will be the ſtroke 
at any given diſtance. on the drum of the ear, and, con- 
Tequently, the greater will be the diſtarice at which the 


agitation of the air will be ſenfible. 


0 f * 


The experiments are numerous by which it has been 
found, that ſound is audible to the diſtance of 50, 60, or 


appears from the above table, as well as the equabilit e 
the motion ; but, to render this matter-ſtill more 88 | 
and indiſputable, the doctor took a journey to Foulnet. 
ſands, on the coaſt of Eſſex, which form a ſmooth "RO 
plain for miles. On this plain he meaſured fix miles 5 
a right line, and, cauſing a gun to be fired at the end + 
each mile, he found that his former obſeryations w 
very juſt and true, and that ſound paſſed the firſt mile i 


Bo miles; but Dr. Hearne, phyſician to the king of] 95 half-ſeconds, two miles in 185, three miles in 292 
| Tz 


Sweeden, tells us, that at the bombardment of Holmia, 


in the year 1658, the ſound was heard 30 Sweediſh miles, 
which make 180 of ours. And in the fight between 
England and Holland, in the year 1672, the noiſe of the 
puns was heard even in Wales, which cannot be leſs than 


200 miles. 


Since the atmoſphere conſiſts not of pure air, but has 

a mixture of vapours of different elaſticity and tone, 
theſe vapours will not participate of the motion of pure 
air, by which found is propagated ; in like manner, as 

an elaſtick ſtring ſtruck will not move another very near 


and ſo on to the end of the ſix. 5 

The Academia del Cimento made experiments of thi 
ſort, from which they concluded, that the velocity 1 
ſounds was fo far equable, as not to be accelerited 
retarded by conſpiring or adverſe winds; but in 15 
they led themſelves and many others into a very a 
miftake, which was owing to their firing of guns at to 
near a diſtance; for in great diſtances the difference 5 
ſenfible. | "= 7 n 

So uxp, in muſick, denotes a quality of the ſereri 
agitations of the air, conſidered ſo that their diſpqios, 


it, unleſs it be under the ſame degree of tenſion, and of | meaſure, &c, may produce muſick or harmony. 


the ſame tone. Therefore the quantity of air produeing 
ſound muſt be diminiſned in proportion to the quantity 
of vapour in a given ſpace; in which Sir Iſaac Newton 
ſuppoſes the air is to the vapour as 10 to one. Whence 
the air and vapour together, in a given ſpace, are to the 


pure air as 11 to 10. 
Hut the velocity of the pulſes will increaſe in the ſub- 


duplicate ratio of the diminiſhed quantity of matter, that 
is, in the ſubduplicate ratio of 11 to 10, or in the entire 


ratio of 21 to 20; therefore, if we ſay, as 20: 21: 1088: 
1142: whence the real velocity of ſound, thus inveſti- 
gated, from the nature of elaſtick air, by our great author, 
1s at length found to be at the rate of 1142 feet per ſecond. 
The truth and accuracy of this noble theory have been 
ſufficiently confirmed by experiments, particularly thoſe 
made by the late Rev, Dr. Derham, of which we ſhall 
give ſome account, but will firſt lay before the reader a view 
of the different eſtimates made of the velocity of ſound by 

ſeveral eminent philoſophers, as in the table following : 
Feet per ſecond 


The Hon. Mr. Roberts, ack 1300 


The Hon. Mr. Boyle, —— — 1200 
Mr. Walker, — — — 1338 
Merſennus, — — 1474 
The academy at Florence, — ͥ — 1148 
The royal academy at Paris, —' 1172 
Sir Iſaac Newton, Flamſtead, }. „ 


Halley, and Derham, 


As no man ever had a better opportunity, ſo none 
could improve it with greater diligence, aſſiduity, and 
accuracy, in determining and ſettling the various phæ- 
nomena of ſounds, than the ſo often celebrated author 
| laſt mentioned. He proved by experiments made with 
the ſtrokes of a hammer, and the exploſion of a gun at 
the ſame time, at the diſtance of a mile, that the velo- 
f of ſounds produced from different bodies was the 
ame, or came to his ear in the ſame time. 
That the motion of ſound was equable and uniform, 
or that it paſſed through ſpaces proportional to the times, 
he found by various experiments made by the .explofion 
of guns, at different diſtances, as appears by the follow- 
ing table which he has given us, where the firſt column 
ſhews the places at which the guns were fired ; the ſe- 
cond the number of vibrations of an halt-ſecond pendu- 
lum; the third the diſtance of places in miles and deci- 
mal parts, as meaſured by trigonometry ; the fourth the 
diſtances meaſured by. the velocity of ſounds, admittin 
it to be at the rate of one mile every 9; half- ſeconds. 


At Hornchurch — 9 ——0,9875 
North Okenden church, 184+——2,004——2,000' 
Upminſter mill, | 2.25 0 — 2,4 — 122 
Little Warley church, — 272 — 3,0 — 2,97 
KRainham church — 33x 3.58 — 3.59 
Alvel mill, 212 — 3:50 I'S 
Dagenham mill —— 35 ——3,85——3,78 
Southweall church, — 45 — 4.50 — 4.86 
Eaſt Thornden church, 464 — 5,09 —5,03 
Barking church, — 70; ——7,7 ——7,02 
Guns at Blackheath, — 116 — 12,5 — 12,55 


SOUND, in geography, implies a ſtreight, or inlet of 
the ſea, between two head-lands. The famous freight 
which joins the German ocean to the Baltick, is calc 
by way of eminence, the Sound. | 

SouND-BOARD, the principal part of an organ, ang 
that which makes the whole machine play. The ſound- 
board, or ſummer, is a reſervoir into Which the wind. 
drawn in by the bellows, is conducted by a port ent, 
and hence diſtributed into the pipes placed over the holes 
of the upper part. The wind enters them by valves, 
| which open by preſſing upon the ſtops or keys, after 
drawing the regiſters which prevent the. air from going 
* any of the other pipes, but thoſe it is required 
n. 

SOUNDING, in navigation, the act of trying the 
depth of the water, and the quality of the bottom, by a 
line and plummet, or other artifice. The founding- 
line is the thickeſt and ſhorteſt, as not excceding 20 fa- 
thoms 1n length ; and marked at two, three, and four fa- 
thoms, with a piece of black leather between the ſtrands; 
and at five with a piece of white leather. The ſounding- 
line may be uſed when the ſhip is under fail, which the 
deep ſea-line cannot. The plummet is uſually in the 
form of a nine-pine, and weighs 18 pounds, the end of 
| which 1s frequently greaſed, to know whether the ground 
is ſandy or rocky. Near banks, ſhores, &c. they {ound 
continually. | | 
SOUR Land, in agriculture, a term uſed by the 
farmers to expreſs a cold, and ſomewhat wet clayey ſoil. 
This muſt have its tilth according to its ſtate and con- 
dition, when they ſet about it. If it have a ſtrong {warth 
upon it, then they give it a fallow, by turning it vp, 
when the ſun is in Cancer; this they call a ſcalding fal- 
low, and eſteem it of great uſe, becauſe it kills the grals 
roots, and makes the land fine ; but if it be light, and 
have but a thin ſwarth, they leave it for a cooler tillage, 
and plow it early in the year, when their clay is fallowed. 
Pigeon's dung and malt-duſt are the moſt proper ma- 
nures for this ſoil, The malt-duſt is to be ſown with the 
winter corn, and plowed in with it, for then it lies warm 
at the roots of the corn all wiater. f 
| SOURIS, inthe menage, is a cartilage in the noſtrils 
of a horſe, by means of which he ſnorts. | 

SOUTH, in coſmography, one of the four cardina 
points. See CoMpass. | 
| SOUTHERNWOOD, Abretanum, in botany, a fe- 
ces of artemeſia. See ARTEMESIA. The common 
ſouthernwood is an attenuant, and is ſerviccable n al 
obſtructions of the viſcera, and in deſtroying worms; if 
is recommended in ſuppreſſions of urine, and againdt the 
gravel ; allo it is ſaid to reſiſt poiſons, particularly from 
the bites of venemous creatures. 
| SOW, in the iron- works, the name of the block or 
lump of metal they work at once in the iron furnace- 
SOWING, in agrievlture and gardening, the acts 2 
ſcattering the ſeed upon the ground, and of dropping 
in drills. | | 
| SPA, a town in the biſhoprick of Liege, in 5 


famous for its mineral waters. Thoſe of the 


| ſpring in Spa are preferred, by our chief phyſicians, to 
* others in or near the county of Liege. <PAAD 


> 


8 properly called capacity; and when conſidered between 


- without regard to any thing external, always remains the 


SAA, or Sr ALT, Spaltum, aword uſed in ſeveral 
Jifferent ſenſes; ſometimes for a ſpeciesof Engliſh fibroſe 
talck, or of gypſum, and ſometimes for par. 

SPACE, Spatium, A oe idea, the modes whereof 

e diſtance. capacity, extenſion, duration, &c. 

* Space, if conſidered barely in length between any two 
5 50 is the ſame idea that we have of diſtance ; but 
if it be conſidered in length, breadth, and thickneſs, it 


the extremities of matter, which fills the capacity of 
i-ace with ſomething ſolid, tangible, and moveable, or 
eich body, it is then called extenſion ; ſo that extenſion 
an idea belonging to body only. But ſpace, in a ge- 
neral ſignification, 18 the ſame thing with diſtance, con- 
gdered every way, whether there be any fold matter in 
t. 
x Toy therefore, is either abſolute or relative. 

Ih olute SPACE, conſidered in its own nature, and 


ame, and is immoveable; but relative ſpace is that 
moveable dimenſion or meaſure of the former, which our 
ſenſes define by 1ts poſitions to bodies within it: and this 
the vulgar uſe for immoveable ſpace. ; 

Relative SPACE, in magnitude and figure, is always 
the ſame with abſolute, but it is not neceſſary it ſhould 
he ſo numerically. Thus, if you ſuppoſe a ſhip to be, 
indeed, in abſolute reſt, then the places of all things 
within her will be the ſame abſolutely and relatively, and 
nothing will change its place. But then ſuppoſe a ſhip 
under fail, or in motion, and ſhe will continually paſs 
through new parts of abſolute ſpace ; but all things on 
board conſidered relatively, in reſpe& to the ſhip, may 
be, notwithitanding, in the ſame places, or have the 
{ame fituation and poſition in regard to one another. 

SPACE, in geometry, ſignifies the area of any figure; 
or that which fills the interval or diſtance between its pa- 
rameter, or lines that terminate it. 

SPAGYRICK, an epithet given to chymiſtry, which 
3s called the ſpagyrick art, or medicina ſpagyrica ; and 
to chymical phyficians, who, are fo called ſpagyriſts. 

SPAHIS, horſemen in the Ottoman army, chiefly 
raiſed in Aſia. | 

SPAN, a meaſure taken from the ſpace between the 
thumb's end and the tip of the little finger, when both 
are ftretched out. | | - 

The ſpan is eſtimated at three hands-breadths, or nine 
inches. | 

SPAR, in natural hiſtory, a ſhining ſtony ſubſtance, 

generally, though improperly, ſuppoſed to be compounded 
ot cryſtal, incorporated with ſome mineral, earthy, ſtony, 
or metallick matter; frequently found in caves and grot- 
tos, and 1n the clefts of rocks, lead-mines, &c. 
Spar is naturally pellucid, and is found in almoſt an 
infinite variety of forms; in ſome of which it retains its 
tranſparency and purity, in others it is more or leſs de- 
baſed by an admixture of earth, and grows, accordingly, 
leſs and leſs clear, till, from the marbly hue of ſome of 
the moderately debaſed kinds, it ſinks in ſome to a mere 
earthy appearance. The genuine and diſtinguiſhing 
characters of ſpar, in whatever form it occurs, are theſe ; 
it will not produce fire when ſtruck againſt a ſteel, it 
terments very briſkly with aqua fortis, and, when pure, 
15 totally diffolyed by it, and is very readily calcined in 
a ſmall fire. bats | — 1 

SPARAGUS, in gardening. See AsPARAGUS. 

SPARTIUM, Syanisn Broom, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the diadelphia- decandria claſs of plants, the corolla 
whereof is papilionaceous, and the fruit is a long, cylin- 
ar ick, obtuſe pod of two valves: the ſeeds are numerous, 
globoſe, and kidney-ſhaped. | | _ | 

PARTIUM is alſo Tournefort's name for the geniſta 
N Linnæus, as geniſta is Linnæus's name for Tourne- 
fort S ſpartium. See BRoom. _ 7 

SPASM, the ſame with convulſion, which ſee. 

SPASMODICK, convulſive, ſomething belonging to 


* 


2 Ipalm or convulſion. | 

* ATHA, among botaniſts, a kind of flower- cup, 

ich conſiſts of a membranaceous matter growing to 
alla of ſome certain flowers. 8 | 

7 ATULA, an inſtrument uſed by ſurgeons, Sc. 

uſes, band ſpreading plaiſters, and for many other 


| Porphyry univerſalis, 


uſually in the ham, which cauſes him to halt. There 
are two kinds of ſpavins, viz. the = Wk 
Ox Se Avin, which is a callous tumour at the bottom 
of the ham, on the inſide; hard as a bone, and very 
painful, While it is yet young, ſome horſes only bal 
with it, at the firſt coming out of the ſtable. x 
Dry Sravix, which is more eafily perceived by the 
horſe's raiſing one of his hind legs; with a twitch, higher 
than the other; ſametimes it is found on both legs, 
This kind, which ſome alſo call ſtring-halt, frequently 
degenerates into the ox ſpavin ; for which there is no 
remedy but to apply the fire; which, however, is not 
always ſucceſsful. There are two other kinds of ſpavin 
which have their ſeat in the hoof, viz. the 
Blood Spavi N, a ſoft tumour which grows through a 
horſe's hoof, and is uſually full of blood. 
Bone SPAVIN, a cruſty ſubſtance growing on the in- 
fide of the hoof under the joint. 3 
SPAWS, mineral waters ariſing out of the ea th, 
tinged with nitre, ſulphur, allum, bitumen, copperas, 
or other mineral matter, in paſſing through the ftrata. 
thereof ; and hence endued with ſome medicinal quality, 
cathartick, diurętick, emetick, alterant, or the like. 


SPAYING, or Seapins, the operation of caſtrat- 


ing the females of feveral kinds of animals, as ſows, 


\ 


mote their fattening, 
| SPEAKER of the Houſe of Commons, a member of the 
hoyſe elected by a majority of the votes thereof, to act as 
chairman or preſident, in putting queſtions, reading 


* 
. 


bitches, &c. to prevent any further conception, and pro- | 


briefs ar bills, keeping order, reprimanding the refrac- 


* * * 


tory, adjourning the houſe, &c, f 
The firſt thing done by the commons, at the firſt meet- 
ing of a parliament, is to chuſe a ſpeaker, who is to be 
approved of by the king, and who, upon admiſſion, begs 
his majeſty, that the commons durinlg their fitting, may 
have tree acceſs to his majeſty, freedom of ſpeech in their 
own houſe, and ſecurity from arreſũ es. 
The ſpeaker is not allowed to perſuade or diſſuade, in 
paſting of a bill; but only to make a plain and ſhort nar- 
rative; nor to vote, unleſs the houſe be equally divided. 
The lord chancellor, or keeper, is ufually ſpeaker of the 
houſe of lords. The ſpeaker of the convocation is called 
the prolocutor. _ 3 5 1 
SPEAKING, the art or act of expreſſing gne's 
thoughts in articulate ſounds or words. | 
. See STENTOROPHONICK 
3 3 . 
SPECIAL, ſomething that is particular, or has a pe- 


culiar defignation ; from the Latin, /pecies, in qppoſition 


to general, of genus, 


r 


SPECIALITY, in law, is moſt commonly taken far 


a bond, bill, or other like inſtrument in writing. Some 


times it is alſo uſed for a ſpecial or particular acquaintance, 

SPECIES, an idea which relates to ſome other more 
general one; or is compriſed under a more univerſal di- 
viſion of a genus, . 3 5 

Species is a mere term of relation: and the ſame ide: 
may be a ſpecies, when compared ta another more 0 
one; and a genus, with regard to a more particular one. 
Thus, body is a genus, with regard to an animate and 


inanimate body; and a ſpecies with regard to ſubſtance. 


sprelzs, in logic, is one of the fg words called by 


SPECIES, in rhetorick, is a particular thing, cantained 


* 


under a more univerſal one. 

SpECIEs, in opticks, the image painted on the retina, 
by the rays of light reflected from the ſeveral points of 
RMMMKErMIRCTT TT RENEE 

SpECIES, in commerce, are the ſeveral pieces of gold, 
ſilver, copper, &c. which, having paſſed their full prepa- 
ration and coinage, are current in publick. | 


| SPECIEs, in algebra, the characters or ſymbols made 


uſe of to repreſent quantities. 


* 


SPECIF IC, in philoſophy, that which is peculiar to 


any thing, and diſtinguiſhes it from all others. 


SpECIFICK, in medicine, a remedy, whoſe virtue 


and effect is peculiarly adapted to ſome certain diſeaſe, is 
adequate thereto, and exerts its whole force immediately 
thereon. The illuſtrious Hoffman has given à curious 
account of ſpecifick medicines, but it is too long to be 
inſerted here. |} _* * 
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vier than another of the ſame dimenſion, and is always and fit for internal uſe. Its virtues are emollient audi 
as the quantity of matter under that dimenſion. toral; it is good in coughs, and other diſorders of f 
Thus a cubical inch of iron is heavier than a cubical | breaſt ; and excellent in external applications, ſuch a; ln 
inch of wood; for the particles which compoſe the iron | ments, and the like: it readily Siffolves in oil, or = 
being more ſolid, and more cloſely compacted together ; | fatty ſubſtances, for the latter purpoſes ; and, for the "i 
or, which is the ſame, having fewer interſtices, or va- | mer, it blends with the yolk of an egg, and after that "al 
cuities between them, than thoſe of the wood; there 1s | ture with an aqueous fluid, and makes a pleaſant emulſio 
actually more matter contained under the ſame dimen-| SPERMATICK, an epithet for the organs of 5 
ſions in iron than wood; and, therefore, is ſaid to be] ration, and the reſpective parts thereof. 32 8 
ſuperficially heavier than wood. And for the method off SFERMATICEK //els, called alſo vaſa preparantia, ate 
finding the ſpecifick gravity of bodies, ſee the article] veſſels appointed for bringing the blood to the teſticles. 
HyprosTATICK BALANCE. SOLD SPERMATICK Arteries, ariſe from the fore part of ui 
SPECILLUM, or SpECULUM, aninſtrument uſed | trunk of the aorta below the emulgens. | ; 
by ſurgeons for ſearching and dilating wounds. I SPERMATOCELE, in medicine and ſurgery, the 
SPECIOUS ARITHMETICk, that managed and ſame with the cirſocele, or hernia varicoſa. See thear;. 


performed by ſymbols; now generally called algebra. |cle CI RS OCELE. 
See ALGEBRA. | SPHACELUS, in ſurgery and medicine, a total cor. 


SPECTACLES, an optick machine, conſiſting of two ruption or mortification of any part, occaſioned by an in- 
lenſes ſet in horn, &c. to aſſiſt the defects of the organ | terception of the blood and ſpirits. Sphacelus is diſtin- 
of ſiglt. Ek | | guiſhed from a gangrene, which is only a mortification 
| SPECTATOR, a perſon preſent at a ſpectacle. begun, and, as it were, the road to a ſphacelus. 

SPECULARIS LAP Is, in natural hiſtory, a Kind of | If a gangrene degenerates into a ſphacelus, the part in- 
foſſile ſtone, pellucid like glaſs. It is a ſpecies of talck, |fe&ted muſt be removed; but the method of doing this 
and ſplits eaſily into thin laminæ or plates. lis to be varied, according as the part is totally, or only 

SPECULUM, Mirror, in opticks, any poliſhed body | partially affected, and according to the fituation of the 
impervious to the rays of light; ſuch as water in wells | part, which ſometimes docs not admit of amputation, a; 
and deep rivers, poliſhed metals, and glaſſes lined with | the buttocks, os ſacrum, os coccygis, the prominent ſpine; 
mercury, or other opaque matter, popularly called look- | of the vertebræ, and eminencies of the ſcapulæ. 
ing-glaſs. See MIRROR, BurNinG-GLAss, and] If the part is not corrupted to the very bottom, or can- 
Burning-GLASS. Inot be extirpated, our endeavours muſt tend, firſt, to 

SpECULUM, among ſurgeons, a probe or inſtrument ſtop the progreſs of the ſphacelus ; and ſecondly, to re- 
for dilating the natural paſſages or cavities. . | move the ſphacelated portion. — The progreſs is ſtopped 

SPEECH, the art or act of expreſſing a perſon's | by intercepting the communication betwixt the live and 
thoughts by certain ſigns invented for that purpoſe. | ſphacelated parts. 

SEE, in grammar, denotes an aſſemblage of ſeveral In the part thus mortified, all the humours remain at 
words ranged in order. The grammarians generally | reſt in the veſſels, or, the veſſels being ruptured, the hu- 
make eight parts of ſpeech, i. e. eight kinds of words, | mours are diſcharged, and become ſtagnant ; but ſo long 


generally uſed in diſcourſe, viz. noun, pronoun, verb, | as the coheſion between the mortified part remains, the 
fluids conveyed through theſe veſſels, which are, as yet, 


f participle, adverb, prepoſition, interjection, and conjunc- flu 

j tion; each of which ſee under its proper article. alive, will ſtop 1n the part where the ſphacelus begins, and, 
190 ä F. Buffer, one of the laſt and beſt writers of gram- | conſequently, the motion will be ſuffocated in the live 
"33 I mar, only admits of three parts of ſpeech, viz. noun, | parts contiguous to that which is mortified ; and thus the 
30.36 verb, and modifier, which laſt includes the adverb, pre- | diſorder will be propagated. | 
| 1 poſition, and conjunction. | The infected part is ſeparated, if, after the progreſs of 
0 il 7 SPELLING, that part of grammar, commonly called | the diſorder is ſtopped, or whilſt it is ſtopping, the whole 
1 orthography. See OR THOGRAPHY. ' {| part is cauteriſed, or cut, to the ſound ſubjacent parts, 
4% 8 SPELTER. See ZINkE. and then corroded by the application of a warm acrid 

. SPERM, the ſeed whereof an animal is formed. lixivium, till it is conſumed to the live parts, till eſchars | 
2 SPERMA-CETI, in pharmacy, a white flaky ſub- | are formed, which are carefully to be ſoftened and te- 

| 1 ſtance, prepared from the oil of a ſpecies of whale, called | moved ; but the live parts muſt, at the fame time be 


by ichthyologiſts catodon, by reaſon it has teeth only in | avoided with the greateſt caution. 
60 the under jaw. | The corroſive lixivium, recommended by Boerhaave for 
| | | The ignorance of the people who firſt uſed this medi- procuring the ſeparation of a ſphacelus, is prepared thus : 

1 cine, gave it a name which ſeemed to expreſs its being Take of quick- lime made of calcined ſtones, one part. 
. the ſemen of the whale; but it is, in reality, no more than | Cover it carefully up with three parts of pot-aſh, and, 


15, therefor 


: 


I a preparation of the oil, with which that fiſh abounds. when they are diſſolved in a ſubterraneous place, filtrate 
= .. Sperma-ceti is a fine, bright, white, and ſemi-pellucid | and keep the preparation for uſe. Quick-lime itſelf, re- 
* ſubſtance, compoſed of a fine furfuraceous ſubſtance, | duced to a powder, may alſo be ſprinkled on the part- c 
a formed into oblong flakes, very light, ſoft, and unctuous But ſeperations are moſt advantageouſly made, if the ſ 
to the touch, inflammable, ſoluble in oil, but not in| mortified eſchars, by the application of a putrefy ing The p 
watery menſtrua; of ſcarce any ſmell, when freſh and medy, fo as to be diſſolved into a ſoft mals, recede from 0 
fine, and of a ſoft, agreeable, and unctuous taſte. The] the ſound part, whilſt the live parts are, in the mean 
largeſt, firmeſt, and whiteſt flakes of it are to be choſen. | time, cheriſhed with enlivening fomentations. 0 
11 It is liable to become rancid and yellowiſh in keeping, | When the meaſures above recommended will not pro- n 
1 and the ſmaller fragments contract this bad quality ſooner duce the deſired effect, we muſt proceed to amputation, It 
. than the larger. VIS, Idee AMPUTATION. | th 
The ſperma-ceti of the ſhops was firſt made from the] SPHENOIDAL SvTvuRE, in anatomy, a ſuturet : : th 
head of this fiſh ; the oil obtained from its brain, and the | called from its encompaſling the os ſphenoides, wy - de 
diploe of the cranium, furniſhing all that we had of it; | ſeparates from the os frontis, the 0s petroſum, and tn th 
and hence the conſiderable price it was long kept at. It ſ os occipitis. 5 PF TER en 
was ſome time after found out, however, that any whale- | SPHENOIDES, or Os CruciroRME, an This no 
if". oil would do as well as this, which occaſioned the price | tomy, the ſeventh bone of the cranium, Or hoe an ma 
4 to fall conſiderably. At preſent it is made in England] bone is fixed in manner of a wedge among the other 4 ; on 
# i from whale-oil of any kind, the ſettlings of our oilmen's | of the cranium, and ſerves as a baſis, as 1t were, per: U 
larger veſſels particularly, which are boiled with a lixivium | port ſeveral of them, and ſome of thoſe of the 7 * 5 
3 of german pot-aſh, or pearl- aſhes, till white and firm; and the figure of this bone is very irregular in h 45 18 RD. 
| after ſeveral other meltings, and a thorough ſeparation of is ſeen the ſella equina, or turcica, under which 2-924 ; 
| what ſaline particles might have got into the matter, it is, a ſinus: this is ſometimes double, and opens alk * _ 
when cold, cut out with knives into the flakes we ſee it 8 ; e is totally wanting: it is cafe A 
in. The proceſs is eaſy, but it requires care, and a nice | ſphenoidal ſinus. 1 e 
q inſpection ee the 9 if nk enough boiled, it is | SPHENOPHARYNGZAUS, in anatomy; me a- 4 I 
* apt to turn yellow, and ſoon grow rancid. Sperma ceti | muſcles, called alſo the pterygopharingæus. 5 6 
is, e oil of the animal kind, rendered very m—_—_ PTERYGOIDEUS. r b 


8 5 N 


PHENOSTAPHYLINUS, in anatomy, a muſtle 


© the larynx. It deſcends from a round fleſhly origina- þor elliptick figure, having eight eyes placed on the hinder - 
© | part of tlie thorax, and having alſo eight legs This 
creature has a power of ſpinning. 8 . 
- The ſpecies of ſpiders are very numerous; but authors 
draw the uvula upwards and backwards, and have made them more ſo, by admitting among them other 


tion, near the root of a proceſs of the os ſphenoides, and 
{om thence runs obliquely to the uvula, and is inſerted 
into its hinder and upper part, where it joins its partner. 
es tO 
5 the maſticated aliment from paſſing into the fo- 
ramina narium, in deglutition. a ny FS 
SPHERE, Sphera, is a ſolid contained under one uni- 
form round ſurface, ſuch as would be formed by the re- 
volution of a circle, about a diameter thereof as an axis. 
Properties of the SPHERE. 1, All ſpheres are to one 
another as the cubes of their diameters. 2. The ſurface 
of a ſphere 18 equal to four times the æra of one of Its 
reat circles, as is demonſtrated by Archimedes in his 
book of the Sphere and Cylinder, lib. x. prop. 37- hence 
to find the ſuperficies of any ſphere, we have this eaſy 
rule; let the area of a great circle be multiphed by 45 
and the product will be the luperficies or, according tb 
Euclid, lib. vi. prop. 20. and lib. x1. prop. 2. the area 
of a given ſphere, is equal to that of a circle, whole ra-| 
dus 13 equal to the diameter of the ſphere. Therefore, 
having meaſured the circle deſcribed with the radius, this 
will give the ſurface of the ſphere. 3. The ſolidity of a 
ſphere is equal to the ſurface multiplied into one third of 
the radius: or, a ſphere is equal to two thirds of its cir- 
cum{cribing cylinder, having its baſe equal to a great 
ircle of the ſphere. | 
SpERE, in aſtronomy, that concave orb, or expanſe, 
which inveits our globe, and in which the heavenly bo- 
dies appear to he fixed, and at an equal diſtance from the eye. 
I ' he better to determine the places of the heavenly bo- 


| 


dies in the ſphere, ſeveral circles are ſuppoſed to be de- 


ſertbed on the ſurface thereof, hence called the circles of 
the ſphere ; of theſe, ſome are called great circles, as the 
equinoctial, ecliptick, meridian, &c. i and others, ſmall 
circles, as the tropicks, parallels, &c. See each under 
its proper article. | 

Armillary SPHERE. Sce ARMILLARY Sphere. 

SpnERE of Activity of a Body, is that determinate 
ſpace or extent, to which, and no farther, the effluvia 
continually emitted from that body, reach; and where 
they operate according to their nature. See Power. 

SPHERICKS, 1s that part of geometry which treats 
of the pofition and menſuration of arches of circles, de- 

ſcribed on the ſurface of a ſphere. _ 

SPHEROID, in geometry, a ſolid, approaching to 
the figure of a ſphere, and generated by the entire revo- 
lution of a ſemi-ellipſis about either its tranſverſe or con- 
Jugate axis. When the figure is generated by the revo- 
lution of the ſemi-ellipſis, about its tranſverſe, or greater 
axis, it is called a prolate, or oblong ſpheroid. And, 
when generated by the revolution of a ſemi-ellipſis, about 
its conjugate or leſs diameter, it is called an oblate ſphe- 
roid. Every ſpheroid is equal to 3 of its eircumſcribing 
cylinder, | | 

SPHINCTER, in anatomy, a term applied to a kind 
of circular muſcles, -or mulcles in form of rings, which 
ſerve to cloſe and draw up ſeveral orifices of the body, and 
prevent the excretion of the contents : thus the ſphincter 
of the anus cloſes the extremity of the inteſtinum rectum. 

SPHINKX, in ſculpture, &c. a figure or repreſentation 
of a monſter of that name, famed aniong the ancients, 
now moitly uſed as an ornament in gardens, terraces, &c. 
It is repreiented with the head and breaſts of a woman, 
the wings of a bird, the claws.of a lion, and the reſt of 
the body Iixe a dog: It is ſuppoſed to have been engen- 
dered by Typhon, and ſent by Juno to be revenged on 
the Thebans. Its office, they ſay, was to propoſe dark 
cuigmatical queſtions to all paſſers by; and if they did 
not give the explication thereof, to devour them. It 
made horrible ravages, as the ſtory goes, on a mountain 
near Thebes, and could not by any means be deſtroyed, 
rata, Qt dipus had ſolved the following riddle : 
40 lat animal is it that in the morning walks on four 

Ss, at noon on two, and at night on three?” The 
anſwer was „ Man.” h 3 IT 

W Egyptians, the ſphinx was the ſymbol of 
: by reaſon of the obſcurity of its myſteries : and 


on the ſame account the Romans pl enn 
porch: of their IgE 


SPI VigGinis, a ſtar 


8 pT 


SPIDER, Aranca, in 200logy, ah inſect of a rbundiffi | 


inſects of a very different genera. 2 
SPIDER-WORT, Phalangium, in botany, a genus of 
plants whoſe flower conſiſts of fix oblong, blunt, ſpread- 
ing petals; and fix ſubulated erect filaments, topped with 
{mall incumbent furrowed anthers. The fruit is a ſmooth, 
ovate, tliree furrowed capſule, containing a number of 
angulated ſeeds. This genus is eomprehended among 
the anthericums by Linnæus. on 
at the end and pointed, with which the workmen take 
the metal up out of the melting-pots, for proofs or eſſays, 
to ſee whether it be fit for work. | | | 


whoſe flower is monopetalous and funnel-ſhaped; natives 
of North America, and is much eſteemed there for its 
efficacy in deſtroying worms, for which purpoſe it has 
been long uſed by the inhabitants of Braſil, and alſo by 
the negroes, who taught the inhabitants of the Britiſh 
iſlands in America the uſe of it. | 208 196: 
SPIGNEL, Meum, in botany, a genus of umbelli- 
ferous plants, the general corolla of which is uniforms 
The partial one conſiſts of five inflexocordated, unequal 
petals. There is no pericarpium. The fruit is oblong, 


oval, ſtriated, convex on one fide, and plane on the 
other. 
The root of ſpignel is uſed ih medicine. It is about 
the thickneſs of the little finger, branched, and covered 
with a bark of a ferruginous colour; but is pale within, 
a little gummous, and contains a whitiſh pith. It ſmells 
almoſt like parſnips, though more aromatick ; and the 
taſte is not diſagreeable, though it is acrid and a little 
bitter. It is dry and carminative, expelling wind, and 
helping the cholick and gripes : it is alſo alexipharmick, 
and good againſt peſtilential diſtempers, being an ingre- 
dient in the theriaca and mithridate : it is alfo reckoned 
good againſt the ſtone, and for ſtoppages of the urine, 

SPIKE, or Oil ef SPIK RE, a name given to an eſſential 


medicine. | 
SPIKENARD, Nardus, in botany. 
SPINA Bir1pa, in anatomy, a parting of the ſpinal 
proceſſes into two rows: the exiſtence of ſuch a caſe is 
doubted. | ne 
SPINA VENTOSA, in ſurgery and medicine, that 
ſpecies of corruption of the bones which takes its riſe in 
the internal parts, and by degrees enlarges the bone, and 
raiſes it into a tumour, and which, when it happens to 
children, is termed by Severinus, and many others, pædar- 
throcaces. | | 8 gas 
SPINACH, or Sp1inAGE, Spinacia, in botany, a 
genus producing male and female flowers on different 
plants. The male flower has no corolla; but the cup is 


divided into five oblong, obtuſe, concave ſegments ; and 
contains five capillary filaments, topped with oblong 


twin antheræ. The cup of the female flower is divided 
into four parts. The corolla 1s wanting. It contains a 


roundiſh compreſled germen, which ſupports four capil- 


lary ſtyles, which are each crowned with a ſingle ſtigma, 


The ſeed is incloſed in the cup; and is either of a round- 


iſh form, or armed with two or three thorns. 
There are two kinds of ſpinach cultivated in gardens 


for culinary purpoſes; and are diſtinguiſhed by gardeners 
by the title of prickly ſpinach, and round leaved ſpinach.” 


They are both propagated from ſeeds : the former is 
ſown in Auguſt for winter and ſpring uſe, which when 
come up, ſhould be hoed out about three or four inches 
diſtance, and, if neceſſary, repeated a ſecond time, and 
by having a ſufficient quantity, will be fit for uſe all the 
winter, obſerving to crop the larger leaves as they are 


and the ſeeds are without prickles: this is not ſo hardy 
as the winter ſort; it is therefore more commonly fown 
in the ſpring, on an open ſpot of ground, and when 


| of the firſt magnitude, in 
the conſtellation Virgo. 8 „in 


- 


. 


— 


SPIE P, in the glaſs trade, an iron inſtrument, hooked - 


SPIGELTA, worm-grafs, in botatiy, a genus of plants 


ſtriated, and diviſible in two parts. The ſeeds are two; 


This genus is called athamanta by Linn&us. 


oil diſtilled from lavender, and much uſed by the varniſh . 
makers, and the painters 1n enamel, and of ſome uſe in 


See NARPBUS. 


wanted. The other ſort of ſpinach has rounder leaves, 


the plants are up ſhould be hoed out as the former; but 
as they ſoon run up to ſeed, and are then, unfit for uſe, 
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cles, &c. of the ſpine, but more particularly that of a 
muſcle on the fide of the neck, ariſing from the five ſu- 


the ribs are connected. 


two ranges of continued keys, the former range being 


order of the artificial notes or ſemi-tones. 


mentioned. 


— — 
e 


prehended thought, abſtract and general ideas, compa- 


indictment, ſhe may abate and qua 


kind, which, in its progreſs, recedes from its centre. 


- 


it is therefore neceſſary for their longer continuance to 


fow at four different ſeaſons in the ſpring, viz. January, 


A fpiral, according to Archimedes, its inventor. ; 
thus generated : if a right line, as A B (plate LXXyI 


February, March, and April, after which time they run fig. 17.) having one end fixed at B, be equally moved 
to ſeed almoſt as ſoon as the plants are up, particularly in round, fo as with the other end A to deſcribe the det 


dry weather. 

Spinach is ſaid to temperate acrid bilious humours in 
the firſt paſſages ; but as it is watery, ſome correct it with | 
falt, pepper, and other ſpices. It does not yield much 
nouriſhment ; but it is not unwholſome, and generally | 
keeps the body open. | 

It is not uſed in medicine, except in counterfeiting the 
colour of ſome things of value, as particularly giving to 
Gaſcoign's.powder the fame colour as is given by bezoar. 

SPINALIS, in anatomy, the names of ſeveral muſ— 


perior proceſſes of the vertebræ of the thorax, and the 
inferior of the neck ; and which in its aſcent, becoming 
more fleſhy, is inſerted into the inferior part of the ver- 
tebræ of the neck laterally, It ſerves to draw the neck 
backwards. | 

SPINDLE, in the ſea-language, is the ſmalleſt part 
of a ſhip's capſtan, which is betwixt the two decks. The 
ſpindle of the jeer-capſtan has whelps to heave the viol. 
The axis of the wheel of a watch or clock, is alſo called 
the ſpindle. Among miners, the ſpindle 1s a piece of 
wood faſtened into either ſtow blade. | 

SPINE; Spina Doxs1, in anatomy, the body co- 
lumn reaching from the head down to the anus; being 
the ſeries ar aſſemblage of vertebrae which ſuſtain the reſt 
of the body, contain the ſpinal marrow, and ta which 


SPINET, or Spix NET, a mufical inftrument ranked 
in the ſecond or third place among harmonius inſtru- 
ments. It conſiſts of a cheſt or belly made of the moſt 
porous and reſinous wood to be found, and a table of fir 
glued on ſlips of wood, called ſummers, which bear on 
the fides. On the table is raiſed two Jittle prominences 
or bridges, wherein are placed fo many pins as there are 
chords or ſtrings to the inſtrument, It is played on by 


the order of the diatonick ſcale, and that behind, the 
The keys are 
ſo many flat pieces of wood, which touched and preſſed 
down at the end, make the other raiſe a jack which ſtrike 
and ſound the {trings by means of the end of a crow's 
quill wherewith it is armed. The thirty-firſt ſtrings are 
pf braſs, the other more delicate ones of ſteel or iron- 
wire; they are all ſtretched over the two bridges already 
The figure of the ſpinet is a long ſquare or 
ee Hem - ſome call it an harp-couched, and the 
arp an inverted ſpinet. | | LW 
SPINNING, in commerce, the act or art of reducing 
ſilk, flax, hemp, wool, hair, or other matters, into 
thread. Spinning is either performed on the wheel with 
a diſtaff and ſpindle, or with other machines proper for 
the ſeveral kinds of working. Hemp, flax, nettle-thread, 
and the like vegetable matters, are to be wetted in ſpin- 
ning; filks, wools, &c. are to be ſpun dry, and do not 
need water; but there is a way of ſpinning {ilk as it comes 
off the caſes or balls, where hot and even boiling water 
is to be uſed. | 
SPINOSE Leaves, among botaniſts are thoſe whoſe 
ſurfaces or edges are armed with cartilaginous points, and 
ſo firmly affixed, that they cannot be ſeparated without 
injuring the body pf the leaves: ſuch are thoſe of the 
holly-tree, &c. Ty 
SPINOZISM, or Sp1nos1sw, the doftrine of Spi- 
noza, or atheiſm and pantheiſm propoſed after the man- 
ner of Spinoza, who was born a Jew at Amſterdam. 
The great principle of ſpinoziſm, is that there is no- 
thing properly and abſolutely exiſting beſides matter and 
the modifications of matter; among which are even com- 


riſons, relations, combinations of relations, &c. 

SPINSTER, in law, an, addition uſually given to all 
unmarried women from the viſcount's daughter down- 
wards ; but, according to Sir Edward Cooke, generoſa is 
a good addition for a gentlewoman ; and that if ſuch a 
perſon be named ſpinſter in any original writ, appeal, or 
the ſame. 


It is tied to the 


phery of a circle; and, at the ſame time, a point be co 
ceived to move forward equally from B towards a 5 
the right-line B A, ſo as that the point deſcribes 8 
line, while the line generates the circle: then will NE 
point, with its two motions, deſcribe the curye-line B 
2, 3, 4, 5, &c. which is called the helix or ſpiral 5 x 
and the plane ſpace, contained between the {piral line 
and the right line B A, is called the ſpiral ſpace, = 
If alſo you conceive the point B to move twice asf 
as the line AB, ſo as that it ſhall get but half way 5 
the line B A, when that line ſhall have formed the (BH 
and if then you imagine a new revolution to be made of 
the line carrying the point, fo that they ſhall end their 
motion at laſt together, there will be formed a double 
ſpiral line, and the two ſpiral ſpaces, as you ſee in the 
figure. From the geneſis of this curve, the followin 
corollaries may be eafily drawn. 1. The lines B 12 
B 11, B 10, &c. making equal angles with the firſt and 
ſecond ſpiral (as allo B 12, B 10, B8, &c.) are in arith. 
metical proportion. 2. The lines B 7, B 10, &c. drawn 
any how to the firſt ſpiral, are to one another as the 
arches of the circle intercepted between B A and thoſe 
lines. 3. Any lines drawn from B to the ſecond ſpiral, ag 
B 18, B 22, &c. are to each other as the aforeſaid arches 
together with the whole periphery added on both fides 
4. The firſt ſpiral ſpace is to the firſt circle as 1 to 3. 
And, 5. The firſt ſpiral line is equal to half the peri- 
phery of the firſt circle; for the radii of the ſectors, and 
conſequently the arches, are in a ſimple arithmetick pro- 
greflion, while the periphery of the circle contains as 
many arches equal to the greateſt ; wherefore the peri- 
phery to all thoſe arches is to the ſpiral lines as 2 to 1. 
SPIRAL, in architecture and ſculpture, implies a curre 
that aſcends, winding about a cone or ſpire, ſo as all the 
points thereof continually approach the axis. It is diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the helix, by its winding around a cone, 
whereas the helix winds in the ſame manner around a 
cylinder, 

' Proportional SpIRALS, are ſuch ſpiral lines as the 
rhumb lines on the terreſtrial globe, which, becauſe they 
make equal angles with every meridian, muſt alſo make 
equal angles with the meridians in the ſtereographick pro- 
jection on the plane of the equator; and therefore will 
be proportional ſpirals about the polar point. 

SPIRE, Spira, in architecture, was uſed by the an- 
cients for the baſe of a column, and ſometimes for the 
aſtragal or tore. But, among the moderns, it denotes a 
ſteeple that continually diminiſhes as it aſcends, whether 
concally or pyramidally. _ 

SPIRIT, Spiritus, in metaphyſicks, an incorporeal 
being or intelligence; in which ſenſe, God is faid to be 
a ſpirit, as are angels and the human ſoul. 

SPIRIT, in chymiſtry, a name applied to ſeveral very 
different ſubſtances ; however, in general, it denotes an 
diſtilled volatile liquor that is not inſipid, as phlegm, o 
pure water, nor inflammable as oil: but under this ge. 
neral idea are comprehended liquors of quite oppoſite 
natures, ſome being acid, and others alkaline ; which 
laſt are ſuch enemies to the former, that as ſoon as the) 
are put together they raiſe a.violent effervelcence, , 

grow hot: and to theſe may be added a third fort, calle 

vinous or inflammable ſpirits; which though very ſubt 


and penetrating, are not manifeſtly either acid or aal 


SPIRITS, or ANIMAL SPI RI Ts, in phyſiolog) . * 
ANIMAL Sptrits. 3 
SPIRITUAL, in general, ſomething belonging do, 
or partaking of, the nature of ſpirit. | chat 
SPIRITUALITIES of 4 Biſbep, are the profits ut 
he receives as a biſhop, and not as a baron of parliamel 
ſuch are the duties of his viſitation, preſentation mold“ 
what ariſes from the ordination and inſtitution of priet® 
the income of his juriſdiction, &c. 5 
SPIIILE, Saliva, in phyſiology. See 541 
SPLEEN, Lien, in anatomy, a ſoft ipolg) drm 
ſituated in the left hypochondrium, under the diaph. 


between the ribs and the ſtomach, above the left We 
ritonzum, to the medriff, an 


of an 


SPIRAL, in geometry, a curve line of the circular 
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[oblong figure, thick at the edges, and not thin Jivet- 


omentum : it is of a bluiſh or leaden colenf, at the 
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| The internal membrane is finer and 


* 


5 Hh ver. 
the peritonæum. 


thinner than the external: for, if you blow into the ſple- 


: rv. the air ſhall paſs through the one, but not 
N Its fibres are Lon irregularly woven, as thoſe 
7 hi other membranes ſeem to be ; but they come from 
innumerable points, as rays from ſo many centres, and 
che fibres of one point are regularly woven with the fibres 
of the point ſurrounding it. It receives veins, nerves, 
and arteries from thoſe that enter the ſpleen. The ſub- 
ſcance of the ſpleen is not only kept together by its two 
membranes, but alſo by innumerable tibres which come 
from the points of the internal membrane, and are inſerted 
in the points of the oppoſite ſide of the ſame membrane: 
the expanſion of the extremity of theſe fibres ſeems to 
compoſe the internal membrane. The ſpleen is compoſed 
of an infinity of membranes, which form little cells and 
cavities of different figures and bigneſs, which commu- 
nicate with one another, and which are always full of 
blood. At the extremities of the blood-vellels in the 
ſpleens of ſheep, we find ſeveral ſmall, white, and ſoft 
ſpecks, which Malpighi calls glands. The ſpleen has 
arteries from the cœliack, whoſe capillary branches make 
frequent inoſculations upon the membranes of the cells. 
Its veins, whoſe extremities communicate with the cavi- 
ties of the cells, as they come out of the ſpleen, unite and 
make the ramus ſplenicus of the vena portæ, which carries 
the blood from the ſpleen of the liver. Theſe, with its 
nerves, which are conſiderable from the plexus ſpleni- 
cus, are equally diſtributed through the whole ſubſtance 
of the ſpleen, being all included in a common capſula. 
There are likewiſe a few lymphatick veſſels which ariſe 
from the ſpleen, and diſcharge them into the lumbary 

lands. | 
The ſpleen, being always full of a dark-coloured 

blood, was by the ancients thought to be the receptacle 
of the arta bilis, a humour no where to be found. And 
all that has been ſaid about its uſe by the moderns, has 
been to little ſatisfaction, till Dr. Keil taught us thus 
to reaſon thereon: | 
We muſt confider that the bile is compoſed of par- 
ticles, which ſlowly combine and unite together, and 
that by reaſon of the vicinity of the liver to the heart, 
and of the ſwift motion of the blood through the aorta, 
theſe particles could not in ſo ſmall a time, and with ſo 
great a velocity, have been united together, had not the 
blood been brought through the coats of the ſtomach, 
inteſtines, and omentum, by the branches of the vena 
portæ, to the liver. But, becauſe all theſe parts were 
not ſufficient to receive all the blood which was neceſſary 
to be ſent to the liver, therefore nature framed the 
ſpleen, into whoſe cavities the blood being poured from 

a {mall artery, moves at leaſt as ſlowly as any that paſſes 

otherwiſe to the liver; by which means the particles 

which compoſe the bile in the blood which paſſes through 
the ramus ſplenicus, by a long and flow circulation, 
have more chances for uniting them, which otherwiſe; 
they could not have had, had they been carried by the 
branches of the cœliack artery directly to the liver; and 
conſequently without the ſpleen, ſuch a quantity of bile 
as is now ſecerned, that is, as nature requires, could not 
have been ſecerned by the liver. And this he takes to be 
the true uſe of the ſpleen. LT 
SPLEEN is alſo uſed for a diſeaſe by phyſicians more 
uſually called the hypochondriack diſeaſe. 4 
SPLENETICK, a perſon affected with oppilations 
and obſtructions of the ſpleen, In ſplenetick people, the 

Ipleen is ſwelled beyond the natural bulk, or hardened ſo 

as to ſhew a ſerous tumour thereon. 

; SPLENETICK Veſjels, a large artery and vein of the 
pleen. | * | 

SPLENII MvusevLt, alſo from their ſhape called 
trlangulares, in anatomy, are muſcles that ariſe from the 
four upper ſpines of the vertebræ of the back, and from 
the two lower of the neck, and, aſcending obliquely, 
adhere to the upper tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebrz 
of the neck, and are inſerted into the upper part of the 
©cciput, They pull the head backwards to one fide. 

SPLENT, among farriers, a callous inſenſible ex- 
creſcence, or griſtle, that ſometimes ſticks to the horſe's 
ſhank bone; generally on the inſide, below the knee. It 
there be one oppoſite thereto on the outſide, it is called 


pierce the bone, and is very dangerous : ſome call this a 
double ſplent, and others a thorough ſplent. | 


ing up broken limbs. 
SPLICE, at ſea. They fay a cable or rope is ſpliced, 
when the ſeveral ſtrands of each end, being untwiſted, 


are wrought into one another in a peculiar manner known 
to all ſeamen, „ 


SPODIUM. See CAD MIA. . 
SPOILS, Spolia, whatever is taken from an enemy in 
war. Among the Greeks the ſpoils were divided in com- 


mon among the whole army; only the general's quota 
was the biggeſt. | 5 

SPON DEE, in the Greek and Latin proſody, a foot 
of verſe conſiſting of two long ſyllables : - as vertunt. 

SPONGIOSA, in anatomy, an epithet given to ſe- 
veral parts of the body by reaſon of this texture, which 
is porous and cayernous, like that of the ſponge. 

SPON TANEOUS, in the ſchools, is a term applied 
to ſuch motions of the body and mind as we perform of 
ourſelves, without conſtraint. „ „ 

SPORA DES, in aſtronomy, a name which the an- 
cients gave to ſuch ſtars as were not included in any 
conſtellation. "Theſe the moderns more uſually call in- 
formes, or extraconſtellary ſtars. Many of the ſporades 
of the ancients have been ſince formed into new con- 
ſtellations: e. gr. of thoſe between Leo and Urſa Ma- 
jor, Hevelius has formed a conſtellation, called Leo 
Minor ; of thoſe between Urſa Minor and Auriga, the 
ſame perſon has formed another conſtellation, called 
Lyorx, &. 

SPORADICE, is uſed for ſuch diſeaſes as reign in 
the lame place and tige | 

SPOTS, in aſtronomy, a dark place obſerved in the 
diſk or face of the ſun, moon, andplanets. See MAcuLæ. 

SPOUT, or Hater Spour, in natural hiſtory, an 
extraordinary meteor, or appearance at ſea, and fome- 
times at land, very dangerous to ſhips, &c. called by the 
Latins typho and ſepho, and by the French trompe. 

Its firſt appearance is in form of a deep cloud, the 
upper part whereof is white, and the lower black. From 
the lower part of this cloud hangs, or rather falls down, 
what we properly call the ſpout, in manner of a conical 
tube, biggeſt at top. Under this tube is always a great 
boiling and flying up of the water of the ſea, as in a 
jet d'eau, For ſome yards above the ſurface of the ſea, 
the water ſtands as a column or pillar, from the extre- 
mity whereof it ſpreads and goes off, as in a kind of 
ſmoke. Frequently, the cone deſcends ſo low, as to 
touch the middle of this column, and continue for ſome 
time contiguous to it; though ſometimes it only points 
to it, at ſome diftance, either in a perpendicular or 
oblique line, Frequently it is ſcarce diſtinguiſhable, 
whether the cone or the column appear the firſt, both 
appearing all of a ſudden againſt each other. But ſome- 


without any appearance of a ſpout pointing to it, either 


perpendicularly or obliquely. Indeed, generally, the boil- 


ing or flying up of the water has the priority, this always 
preceding its being formed into a column. Generally, 
the cone does not appear hollow, till towards the end, 
when the ſea- water is violently thrown up along its mid- 
dle, as ſmoke up a chimney. Soon after this, the ſpout 
or canal breaks and diſappears ; the boiling up of the 
water, and even the pillar, continuing to the laſt, and 
for ſome time afterwards ; ſometimes till the ſpout form 


itſelf again, and appear anew ; which it ſometimes does 


ſeyeral times in a quarter of an hour, M. de la Pyme, 
from a near obſervation of two or three ſpouts in York- 
ſhire, deſcribed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, ga- 
thers that the water-ſpout 1s nothing but a gyration of 
clouds by contrary winds, meeting in a point or centre; 
and there, where the greateſt condenſation and gravita- 
tion is, falling down into a pipe or great tube, ſome- 
what like Archimedes's ſpiral ſcrew ; and, in its work- 
ing and whirling motion, abſorbing and raiſing the water, 
in the ſame manner as the ſpiral ſcrew does ; and thus 
deſtroying. ſhips, &c. Thus, June the 21ſt, he ob- 
ſerved the clouds mightily agitated above, and driven 
together ; upon which they became very black, and were 
hurried round, whence proceeded a moſt audible whirl- 
ing noiſe, like that ordinarily heard in a mill. Soon 


à pegged or pinned ſplent, becauſe it does, as it were 
Vor. II. No. og, * { 
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after iſſued a long tube or ſpout, from the centre of the 
WT ©. : |. _ Congregated 
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SPLENTS, in ſurgery, pieces of wood uſed in bind- 


times the water boils up from the ſea to a great height, 
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eongregated clouds, wherein he obſerved a ſpiral motion, 
like that of a ſcrew, by which the water was raiſed 
up. Again, Auguft 15, 1687, the wind, blowing at the 
ſame time out of ſeveral quarters, created a great vortex 
and whirling among the clouds; the centre whereof, 
every now and then, dropped down, in ſhape of a long, 
thin, black pipe, wherein he could diſtinctly behold a 
motion like that of a ſcrew, continually drawing up- 
wards, and ſcrewing up, as it were, whatever it touched. 
In its progreſs it moved ſlowly over a grove of trees, 
which bent under it like wands in a circular motion. 
Proceeding, it. tore off the thatch from a barn, bent a 
huge oak-tree, broke one of its greateſt branches, and 
threw it to a great diſtance. He adds, that whereas 1t 
is commonly ſaid, the water works and riſes in a column, 
before the tube comes to touch it ; this is doubtleſs a 
miſtake, owing to the fineneſs and tranſparency of the 
tubes, which do moſt certainly touch the ſurface of the 
ſea, before any confiderable motion can be raiſed therein; 
but which do not become opaque and viſible till after they 
have imbibed a conſiderable quantity of water. 
The diſſolution of water-ſpouts he aſcribes to the great 
quantity of water they have glutted ; which by its weight 
impeding their motion, whereon their force, and even 
exiſtence, depends, they break and let go their contents, 
which uſually prove fatal to whatever is found underneath. 
A notable inſtance hereof we have in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, related by Dr. Richardſon : a ſpout in 


1718, breaking on Emott-moor, nigh Coln, in Lanca- | 


ſhire, the country was immediately overflowed ; a brook, 
in a few minutes, roſe fix feet perpendicularly high ; and 
the ground whereon the ſpout fell, which was 66 teet 
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water ; for the vapours adhering to the ſide of theearen, 
and there condenſing, not finding any receptacle to r. 
ceive them, and from whence they might iſſue out thro ” 
the tides in ſprings, muſt conſequently fall down. "gh 
into the baſon from whence they aroſe: ſo that TY 
wonderful alembicks, with which Des Cartes ſeems 10 
highly delighted, are only mere fancies, having no e , 
iſtence in nature. wy 1 8 80 
The ſecond hypotheſis ſuppoſes that the ſea-water der 
colates through the pores of the earth, which, though, 
large enough for the fluid to permeate, yet are ſo {mall 
as to deny admittance to the ſaline particles which 2 

commixed with them; which the water, during 0 
courſe of its filtration, leaves behind, thus refining 4 


| purifying itſelf, till it becomes freſh and potable, before 


it mixes with the fountains and rivers. 

But this hypotheſis is no leſs abſurd than the former. 
for what can become of the ſalt which fo many rivers 
muſt have depoſited under ground'? It is now about 
6000 years, that the fea, according to this hypotheſis 
has been diſtributing out its waters and ſalts to the ſource 
of rivers, without having received in return from them 
any other than freſh water; and conſequently it would 
have happened, by degrees, either that the fea muſt hare 
emptied itſelf of all its ſalts, or the earth have been ſo 
overcharged with them, as that theſe ſalts would have 
blocked up thoſe ſubterraneous channels the water fhould 
paſs through, in order to ſupply the fountains. f 
It has been found by repeated experiments, that a 
pound of falt water will yield four drachms of falt, and 
conſequently a cubick foot of water, which weighs near 
7olb. will produce zlb. of ſalt; but, that our calcu- 


over, was tore up to the very rock, which was no leſs} lation may be allowed moderate and unexceptionable, we 


than ſeven feet deep; and a deep gulph made for above 
half a mile; the earth being raiſed on either fide in vaſt 
heaps. 5 

In Pliny's time, the ſeamen uſed to pour vinegar into 
the ſea, to aſſuage and lay the ſpout when it approached 
them: our modern ſeamen keep it off, by making a noiſe 
with filing and ſcratching violently on the deck, or by 
diſcharging great guns to diſperſe it. 

SPRING, Fons, in natural hiſtory, a fountain or 
ſource of water ariſing out of the ground. | 

The origin of ſprings, or fountains, is a thing greatly 
controyerted among naturaliſts. There are however but 
three hypotheſes of any tolerable repute relating to this 
queſtion : all athers, it 1s allowed by every body, are 
not worth mentioning, much leſs the trouble of con- 
futing. 

| The firſt hypotheſis is that of Des Cartes, who was 

of opinion, that the water of the ſea diffuſed itſelf in all 
directions, under ground, and that, coming ta the bot- 


tom of mountains, it there met with large caverns, into 


which, being rarified by the central heat beneath, it 
aſcended in vapours, leaving its ſaline parts behind, as 
being ſuperficially heavier; that theſe vapours, being 
impeded in their aſcent by the tops of the caverns, con- 
denſed there, forming little ſtreams or currents of water, 
like the ſteam in the head of an alembick, 

But this hypotheſis is far from being agreeable to 
truth; for, in the firſt place, it is begging the queſtion 
to ſuppoſe any ſuch free paſſages of communication be- 
twixt the ſea and the baſes of mountains; nor can any 
experiment be produced to warrant the ſuppoſition of 
theſe ſubterraneous channels; on the contrary, wherever 
running waters have been diſcovered in the bowels of 
the earth, it has been obſerved, that they run the con- 
trary way, viz. from the mountains to the ſea. 

But let us grant that the waters have a free paſſage 
from the ſea, 4 2 or 300 leagues, to the baſes of high 
mountains; where are the furnaces which remain in 
ſuch a conſtant ſtate of readineſs and heat, to rarify theſe 
waters, and make them evaporate in clouds? But let us 


ſtill further allow, that there is a ſufficient degree of 


heat for this purpoſe; yet where are thoſe caverns 6 or 
700 paces high, whoſe cool vaults are to condenſe theſe 
exhaled vapours ? It is certain that puow have digged 
and penetrated far enough into the bowels of the earth 


* 


will ſay only 21b. Now the celebrated Dr. Halley, by 
an unexceptionable calculation, found that the quantity 
of water which pales daily through the Thames, is 
above 76,032,000 cubick feet : and conſequently the 
quantity of ſalt daily depofited in the bowels of the earth, 
before it atrives to the ſources of that river, muſt be 
152, 054, ooolb. or above 678,857 tons. We have hi- 
therto taken but one river into our account; but, if we 
add thoſe of the whole earth, what prodigious quanti- 
ties of {alt muſt be daily amaſſed in the bowels of the 
earth] a fe years will be ſufficient to render thoſe maſſes 
bigger than the mountains themſelves, and the earth 
muſt conſtantly ingreaſe and ſwell with theſe additional 
ſupplies of matter. : 

'The third hypotheſis owes its origin to that ſagacious 
naturaliſt, Dr. Edmund Halley, and is as follows : it 1s 
evident from experience, that there perpetually ariſes a 
vapour from the ſurface of the ſea, rivers, and lakes: 
this vapour is carried through the atmoſphere in the form 
af a cloud or miſt, by the impulſe of winds ; and, ac- 


dew, ſnow, or rain; the water, in whichſoever of theſe 
ſhapes it deſcends, finds ſeveral chinks and crannics, 
through which it inſinuates itſelf into the main body of 
the hills or mountains, where it is lodged in beds of ſtone 
or clay, according to the natpre of the ſoil; and by de- 
grees, increaſing its ſtore and ſtrength, it forces its Way 
throngh the firſt outlet it meets with, and takes the name 
of a temporal or perennial fountain, according to the 
capacity of the baſon which ſupplies it current. 
This beautiful hypotheſis, which has been received 
with univerſal applauſe and ſatisfaction by the learne 
world, we ſhall endeayour to demonſtrate by the two 
following propoſitions : 1. That the vapours which ariſe 
from the ſea are much more than ſufficient to ſupp! 
both the ſurface of the earth and the rivers with watt: 
2. That the mountains do, by their particular ſtructure 
and formation, attract, and, as 1t were, arreſt the * 
pours and the rain that fluctuate about in the atmoſphere: 
and, having collected them in their reſervoirs, dilmib 
them again through their ſides, either in perpetual or in 
termitting currents. 2 1 oh 3 
With regard to the firſt, the ingenious author 0 Ti 
theory made the following experiment: he took 2 Vt 


cording as it meets with a colder air, or is ſtopped in its 
progreſs by mountains, it condenſes, and falls down in 
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and mountains, to make the diſcovery, but without ever | of water, and made it of the ſame degree of ſaltneſs * 
finding caverns big enough to allow the vapours a free] that of the ſea, by means of the hydrometer- 1 by 
aſcent to the height of tlie fountains from whence the | having placed a thermometer in it, he brought * 10 
rivers derive their ſource. Beſides, a concurrence of all] means of a pan of coals, to the ſame: degree of heat Wi 


theſe vapours could not produce the leaſt ſtream of freſh | bat of the air in the hotteſt ſummer, He inen wy ; 
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._ eſſe] with the thermometer in it in ons ſcale, and 
icely counterpoiſed it wih weights in the other: after 
. n found, that about the 60th, part of an inch 
— one off in vapour, and conſequently in 12 hours, 
bo Eagm of a natural day, + of an inch would have 
orated, | | . 
1 ors experiment it follows, that every ten ſquare 
- ches of the ſurface of the water yield a cubick inch of 
N ter in vapour per day, every ſquare mile 6914 tons, 
= every ſquare degree (or 69 Engliſh-myles) 33 millions 
f tons. Now, if we ſuppaſe the Mediterrancan to be 
2 degrees long, and 4 broad, at a medium, which 18 
the leaſt that can be ſuppoſed, its furface will be 160 
ſauare degrees, from whence there will evaporate 5280 
millions of tons per day, in the ſummer-time. 
Ahe Mediterranean receives water from the nine great 
rivers following, viz. the Iberus, the Rhine, the Tyber, 
the Po, the Danube, the Neiſter, the Boryſthenes, the 
Tanais, and the Nile; all the reſt being ſmall, and their 
water inconſiderable. Now let us ſuppoſe that each of 
theſe rivers CONVEYS ten times as much. water to the ſea 
as the Thames; but we have already obſerved that the 
Thames yields daily 76,032, ooo cubick feet, which is 
equal to 203 millions of tons; and therefore all the nine 
rivers will produce 1827 millions of tons; which is little 
more than one third of the quantity evaporated each day 
from the fea. The prodigious quantity of water re- 
maining the doctor allows to rains, which tall again into 
the ſeas, and for the uſes of vegetation, &c. 
Having ſhewn that the quantity of vapours is abun- 
dantly ſufficient to ſupply the rivers with water, We ſhall 
rocced to ſhew in what manner it is collected in the 
bowels of the mountains, fo as to form the different kinds 
of ſprings which we meet with in nature. 
Ihe tops of mountains in general abound with ine- 
qualities, cavities, Open reſervoirs, ſubterraneous grottos, 
gaping, and, if we may fo call them, disjointed cells. 
Their pointed ſummits, which ſeem to pierce the clouds, 
ſtop thoſe vapours, which fluctuate in the atmoſphere, 


and being conſtipated thereby, they precipitate in water, | the white or round ſpunge. Diſtilled by a retort, it 


and by their gravity eafily penetrate through beds of ſand 
and lighter earth, till they are ſtopped in their deſcent by 
more denſe ſtrata, as beds of clay, ſtone, &c. where they 
form a baſon or cavern, and work a paſlage horizontally, 
and iſſue at the fide of the mountain. "0-0 © 
Many of theſe ſprings running down by the yallies, 
between the ridges of hills, and uniting their ſtreams, 
form rivulets or brooks ; and many of theſe again unit- 
ing on the plain, become a river. 
Reciprocating SPRINGS, or thoſe which flow and ebb 
alternately, are occaſioned in the following manner : let 
AB C D (Plate LXXVI. fig. 18.) repreſent a reſer- 
voir, fed by the ſtream O, whoſe water flows into another 
reſeryoir, IK L, through the ſyphon MN, and at the 
lame time has another ſtream at W falling into the ſame 
reſervoir, whoſe outlet or ſpring is at V. This ſpring 
will reciprocate or flow and ebb; for when the ſyphon 
M N works, the ſurface of the water at Y will be ſud- 
denly raiſed, and preſs upon the water at K with a greater 
force, and conſequently it will iſſue out with a greater ve- 
locity, and raiſe the ſurface, if confined : but, when the 
lyphon intermits, the momentum will be leſs, and then 
the ſtream will ebb or decreaſe. Þ—-"”"” 2 | 
SPRING, Ver, in coſmography, implies one of the 
ſeaſons of the year ; commencing, in the northern parts 
of the world, on the day the ſun enters the firſt degree 
of Aries, which is about the twenty-firſt of March, and 
ending when the ſun leaves Gemini. Or more ſtrictly 
and generally, the ſpring begins on the day, when the 
diſtance of the ſun's meridian altitude from the zenith, 
ing on the encreaſing hand, is at a medjum between 
the greateſt and the leaſt.—The end of the ſpring eoin- 
eides with the beginning of ſummer. a Ee 
SPRING, elaſticity, in phyſicks. See ELASTIGITY. 
SPRING, @ Maf!, So the ſeamen call it, when a maſt 


is cracked, ſplintered, or ſplit, but not broke in any part. | SPUN-YARN, among failops, 1s a kind of line made 


SPRING-Tide, The time of ſpring-tides is always 
about three days before the full or change of the moon; 
t the top or higheſt, which is the ſpring tide, is three 
days after the full or change; then the water runs higheſt 
with the flood, and lowek with the ebb, and the tides 
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had their figure changed by the ſtroke or percuſſion of 1 
another body, can recover again their former figure, HAR 
which bodies that are not elaſtick will not do. 1 
| - SPUNGE, in natural hiſtory, a plant of fo very ſin- WIT: 
gular a ſtructure, that many authors have ſuppoſed it . 
not merely à vegetable, but of an intermediate nature . 
between that and the animal kind, and have ranked it 9 
among the number of an imaginary race of beings, which i 
they call zoophytes. Spunge, however, is a genuine > 
plant; nor is there in the creation any ſuch claſs of being 1 
as z00phytes, or any creature that is partly plant, partly {i 
animal. F e Wl 
We meet with ſpunge in the ſhops, often in the whole ith 
plant; ſometimes only in pieces of larger ones; in either N 
caſe, it is of a perfectly irregular figure, and is only to Mi 
be diſtinguiſhed by its texture, which is cavernous, like 1 
that of a honeycomb ; its elaſticity, which makes it, after i 
paſſing into a very ſmall compals, immediately expand "hr 
to its full bulk again, on taking away the preſſure; and 0 
by its property of imbibing perfectly a large quantity of tf 
water, and as readily parting with it again, on ſqueezing. 0 

Spunge is to be choſen perfectly clean, and free from 1881 
ſtones within, or from a cruſtaceous and hard matter 3th 
without ; of as pale a colour as may be, and with ſmall 0 
holes, and ſuch as is lighteſt. | 1 

The greateſt part of the ſpunge we uſe is brought Met 
from Aleppo and Smyrna, Itgrows in the Archipelago, h 


at conſiderable depths, on the rocks about ſome of the 
ifJands there, and multitudes of people make a trade of 
diving for it, It is alſo common in the Mediterranean, 
and many other ſeas, though, in general, browner or 
yellower, and not ſo fine as that of the Archipelago. It 
2 in large maſſes to rocks or ſtones, ſometimes to 

arge ſhells: and is ſometimes round, ſometimes flat, 
ſometimes hollow, like a funnel. It is one of the cry 
potogamie of Linnæus, one of the harbæ marine of 
Tournefort, and one of the herbæ imperfectæ of Mr. 
Ray. It is deſcribed by all the botanical writers under 
the name of ſpongia marina alba, and ſpongia globoſa, 
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yields a large quantity of white milky phlegm, of a 
tithy ſmell; after this a large portion of an urinous 
rediſh liquor, with a little of a dry, volatile, urinous 
ſalt, and a thick, browniſh, foetid oil. The remainder 
in the retort yields only a ſmall portion of a lixivial ſalt, 
and that not merely alkaline; 7 7155 mv | 
Spunge calcined to a blackneſs, and reduced to pow- 
der, has been lately brought into great uſe as a ſweetener 
of the blood, and a diuretick ; ſome have pretended even 
to cure leprofies with it, and 'others have extolled it 
againſt the bite of a mad dog; but theſe are virtues leſs 
certainly known of it, In the larger and coarſer pieces 
of ſpunge, there are often ſmall ſtones found imbedded 
in the ſubſtance of the matter, and yet, more frequently, 
a cruſtaceous matter gathered round the ſurface of certain 
parts of the plants : both theſe ſubſtances are called by 
the common name of lapis ſpongiæ, the ſpunge ſtone ; 
and both are recommended as diureticks, and remedies - 


* 


againſt the ſtone and gravel. 
Pyrotechnical SpUNGEs, are made of the large muſh 

rooms, or fungous excreſcences growing on old oaks, 
aſhes, firs, &c. which being boiled in common water, 
then dried and well beaten, are put into a ftrong lye pre- 
pared with falt-petre, and again dried in an oven. Theſe 
make the black match or tinder brought from Germany, 
| uſed to receive and ſuſtain the fire ſtruck from a flint and 


U 


ſteel, &c. 
Seungx, is alſo uſed in gunnery, for a long ſtaff or e 
| hammer with a piece of ſheep or lamb ſkin wound about 1 
its end, to ſerve for ſcouring great guns, when diſcharged, | 5 
before they are charged with freſh powder. 1135 11 
SPUNGING, in gunnery, the cleaning a gun's inſide . 
with a ſpunge, in order to prevent any ſparks of fire from e 
remaining in her, which would endanger the life of him 3 \: 
who ſhould load her again. deen „ * 
from rope- yarn, and uſed for ſeizing or faſtening things 1 
together. „ ene en en i 


SPUR, a piece of metal, conſiſting of two branches _ 
encompaſſing a horſerian's heel, and a rawel in form > 133 
* ſtar, advancing out behind to prick the horſqmmN. 


uu more ſtrong and ſwift than in the neaps. See TI DE.“ Srun- Wax, a road through another's ground, WE 
eld Ox, or elaſtickc bodies, are ſuch! as, having | through which one may ride by rightor euſtoiy,” : —- 1 
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 &pURGE, Trthymalus, in botany, a genus of plants, | 


according to Tournefort, but comprehended among the 
euphorbias by Linnæus. The common ſpurge, which 
grows wild in gardens, &c. 1s full of a-milky Juice, 
which applied to the ſkin, corrodes it into a ſcar, and 


ſometimes it is uſed to ſignify the whole frame of a pait 
of ſtairs only. *7Y e 

The conſtruction of a complete ſtair- caſe, ſays Sir 
Henry Wotton, is one of the moſt curious works in 


is therefore uſed by beggars to excite compaſſion : it is follow: 


ſeldom” uſed in any medicinal forms; but the common 
people uſe it to eat off warts, which it will do by frequent 
application, if the cruſt which hardens on them. be cut 
off between whiles. 3 * | 
$pUuRGE-LAUREL, in botany, a ſpecies of daphne. 

SPURIOUS Dis EASEs, ſuch as, in ſome ſymptoms, 
cannot be reduced to any one kind; and therefore are 
denominated from thoſe with which they agree in moſt 
particulars : thus we ſay, a ſpurious or baſtard pleuriſy, 
quinzy, &c: 

SPUR KETS, in a ſhip, ſpaces between the upper 
and lower futtocks, or between the rungs fore and aft. 

SPUTUM, among phyſicians, denotes the ſame with 
the ſaliva, or ſpittle. See SALIVA. 

SPY, a perſon hired to watch the actions, motions, 
&c. of another: particularly of what paſſes in a camp. 
When a ſpy is diſcovered, he is hanged immediately. 

SQUADRON, in military affairs, denotes a body 
of horſe, whoſe number of men is not fixed, but is 

uſually from one to two hundred. 

SQUADRON of Ships, a diviſion or part of a fleet, 
commanded by a vice-admiral, or commodore. 

SQUAMMOUS, Squammeſus, in anatomy, an epithet 
given to the ſpurious or falſe ſutures of the ſkull, becauſe 
compoſed of ſquammæ or ſcales like thoſe of fiſhes, or 
like tiles laid ſo as to reach over one another. 

SQUARE, Quadratum, in geometry, a quadrilateral 
figure, both equilateral and equiangular. To find the 
area of a ſquare, ſeek the length of one fide ; multiply 
this by itſelf, the product is the area of the ſquare. 

SQUARE Number, the product of a number multiplied 
into itſelf, Thus 4, the product of 2, multiplied by 2, or 
16, the product of 4, multiphed by 4, are ſquare numbers. 

SQUARE Root, a number confidered as the root of a 
ſecond power or fquare number, or a number, by whoſe 
multiplication into itſelf, a ſquare number is generated. 
See EXTRACTION. . | 

$QUARE Battle, or battalion of men, is one that hath 
an equal number of men in rank and file. 

Hollow SQUARE, in the military art, is a body of foot 
drawn up with an empty ſpace in the middle for the co- 
lours, drums, and baggage; faced and covered by the 
pikes every way to keep off orſe. 

SQUILLA. See SCILLA. | 

SQUINACY, or eſquinacy. See QUINSEY. 

STACK of Word, among huſbandmen, is a pile of 
three feet long, as many broad, and 12 feet high. 

STADIUM. See AvLos. 

STADTHOLDER, STADTHOUI DER, or STAT- 
HOLDER, a governor or lieutenant of a province in the 
United Netherlands, particularly that of Holland, where 
the word is moſt uſed, by reaſon of the ſuperior impor- 


tance of the government of that province. 


STAFF, in muſick, five lines on which, with the in- 
termediate ſpaces, the notes of any ſong or piece of muſick 
are marked. 

STAFF, in ſurveying, a kind of ſtand whereon to 
mount a theodolite, circumferenter, plain table, or the 
like, for uſe. It confiſts of three legs of wood joined 
together at one end, whereon the inſtrument is placed, 
and made peaked at the other to enter the ground. Its 
upper end is uſually fitted with a ball and ſocket. 

STAGE, in the modern drama, the place of action 
and repreſentation, included between the pit and the 
ſcenes. The ſtage anſwers to the proſcenium or pulpitum 


of the ancient theatre. 
Laws of the STAGE, are the rules and decorums to be 


obſerved with regard to the ceconomy and conduct of a|p 


dramatick performance to be exhibited on the ſtage. 

T heſe relate, principally, to the unities, the diſpoſition 

of the acts and ſcenes, . the unravelling, &c. 
STAGGERS, in the menage. See the article 


STAIR-CASE, in building, an aſcent incloſed be- 
tween walls, or a balluſtrade, conſiſting of ſtairs or ſteps, 


| 


t. That it have a full free light, to prevent accidents 
of ſlipping, falling, &c. | 07; | 


2. That the ſpace over-head be large and airy, which 


the Italians call un bel sfogolo, i. e. good ventilation, 


becauſe a man ſpends much breath in mounting. 


3. That the half paces or landing places be conveni- 
ently diſtributed for repoſing by the way. | 

4. That to avoid rencounters, and alſo to gratify the 
eye of the beholder, the ſtair-caſe be not too narrow; 
but this laſt is to be regulated by the quality of the build- 
ing; and that, in royal buildings, the principal aſcent be 
at leaſt 10 feet. For a little ſtair-caſe in a great houſe, and 
a great one in a little houſe, are both equally ridiculous. 

5. That great care be taken in the placing the ſtair- 
caſe, fo that the ſtairs may be diftributed without pre- 
judice to the reſt of the building, there being much 
nicety required in making this choice. 

Sr AIRS, in building, the ſteps whereby we aſcend 
and deſcend from one ſtory of an houſe to another. 

As to the dimenſions of ſtairs, they are differently 
athgned by different authors; but, however, they agree 


in this, that they muſt not be more than fix, not leſs 
than four inches high; nor more than 18, nor leſs than 


12 inches broad; nor more than 16, nor leſs than ſix 
feet long each ſtair. | | 

But theſe meaſures have only reſpect to large and 
ſumptuous buildings; for in common and ordinary 
houſes, they may be ſomething higher and narrower, 
and much ſhorter ; yet even in theſe, the ſtairs are not to 
exceed ſeven, or, at moſt, eight inches in eight; for if 
they do, they will be difficult to aſcend; neither ought 
they to be leſs than nine or 10 inches in breadth, nor 
ought their length to be leſs than three. 

Of making STAIRS. Though there have been rules 
laid down for the height and breadth of ſtairs, yet work- 
men are not to be ſo ſtrictly tied up to thoſe rules, as 
not in the leaſt to vary from them; for they muſt always 
obſerve to make all the ſtairs of the ſame ſtair-cafe of an 
equal heighth and breadth ; in order to which, they muſt 
firſt conſider the height of the room, and alſo the width 
and compaſs they have to carry up the ſtairs in. | 

Then, in order to find the height of each particular 


ſtair, they ought firſt to propoſe the height, and to divide 
the whole height of the room by the propoſed height; 


which being done, the quorient will ſhew the number of 
ſtairs; but if the diviſion does not fall out exact, but 


[that there be a remainder, then, in this caſe take the 


quotient (without regarding the remainder) for the num- 
ber of ſtairs, and by that number divide the whole height 
of the room, ſo the quotient will give you the exact 
height of each ſtair; as for example: 

Suppoſe the whole height of the room to be nine feet, 
three inches, and ſuppoſe you deſigned to make each ſtair 
ix inches high; turn the whole height of the room into 
inches, which will be 111 inches: divide theſe by 6, 
the quotient will be 18, and 3 remaining: there let the 
number of ſtairs be 18, and by it divide 111, and the 
quotient will be 6.,, or 6+ inches, which muſt be the 
exact height of each ſtair. | 

Then, to find the breadth of each ſtair, divide the 
width or compaſs (that you have to carry them up in) 
by the number of ſtairs, and the quotient will give the 
exact breadth of each ſtair. | 

STALACTITES, or STAGONITES, in natural hiſ- 
tory, a {parry ſort of icicles, which often hang down 
from the tops or arches of grottos and ſubterranean ca- 
verns ; and from the roofs of buildings, and capitals ot 
illars of ſuch places as are built over hot ſprings. 

STALE, the urine of cattle. | | 
STALK, in botany, that part of a plant which riſes 


immediately from the root, and which ſapports the leaves 


of the flowers and the fruit. The term ſtalk is uſed on 


all occaſions; but in ſpeaking of the graſſes and grami- 


neous plants, the word culm is uſed in its place, to diſ- 
tinguiſh that peculiar kind of ſtalk which is general to all 


with landing-places and rails, ſerving to make a com- 
munication between the ſeveral ſtories of a houle ; and 


3 


theſe plants, and is not found in any others. 


STALKING, a term uſed in fowling, and applied 
| 27 Ti : to 


architecture, and the common rules are theſe that 


do a kind of ſcreen, or device, to hide the fowler and 
amuſe the game, while he gets within ſhot. _ | 
STAMINA, among botaniſts, are the male organs 
of generation in flowers, and defined by Linnæus as an 
entrail of a plant deſigned for the preparation of the pol- 
len or male duſt. Each ſingle ſtamen conſiſts of two parts, 
a filament and anthere ; though ſometimes the filament 
is wanting. 93 0 
By the conſtruction, number, and diſtribution of the 
ſtamina, Linneus's ſyſtem of botany is principally 
founded and regulated thereby. Tournefort takes the 
uſe of the ſtamina to be as it were ſo many excretory 
canals for diſcharging the growing embryo of its redun- 
dant juices ; and of theſe excrements of the fruit, he 
takes that farina or duſt found in the antheræ to be 
formed: but other writers, as Geoffrey, and Linnæus 
in particular, aſſign the ſtamina a nobler uſe, Theſe 
authors explain the generation of plants in a manner 
analogous to that of animals; they maintain the uſe of 
the ſtamina to be that of ſecreting in their fine capillary 
canals a juice which being collected, hardened, and 
formed into a farina; or duſt, in the tips of the apices, 
is thence, when the flower is arrived to maturity, diſ- 
charged by the burſting of the apices or antheræ on the 
top of the piſtil, whence 1s a paſſage tor it to deſcend 
into the uteris or germen ; where being received, it im- 
pregnates and fœcundifies that part which is deſtined for 
the fruit and ſeeds. F; ᷑ Ew 
STAMINA, in the animal body, are defined to be 
theſe imple original parts which exiſted firſt in the em- 
bryo, or even in the ſeed, and by whole diſtinction, aug- 
mentation, and accretion, by additional juices, the animal 
body, at its utmoſt bulk, is ſuppoſed to be formed. 
STAMINEOUS, in botany, a term uſed by authors, 
for thoſe flowers of plants which have no petals or flower- 
leaves, but conſiſt only of a number of ſtamina and piſ- 
tils, placed in a cup. This cup is ſometimes miſtaken 
for a flower, and its leaves thought to be true petals, but 
they remain when the ſtamina are fallen, and become: 
the capſules, containing the ſeed ; which, according to 
Tournefort, is the true character of a cup, not of a flower. 
STAMP Dourizs, certain impoſitions laid on all 
parchment and paper, on which deeds, grants, or other 
inſtruments, or any proceſs in law or equity, are in- 
groſſed or written. The ſtamp duties are alſo extended 
to almanacks, news-papers, pamphlets, cards and dice. 
All pamphlets above a ſheet, and under fix theets in oc- 
tayo, 12 in quarto, or 20 in folio, are ſubject to a ſtamp- 
duty. | 
n in metallurgy, a ſort of large peſtles, lifted 
up by water-wheels, to pound ores, cc. 
STAMPING-MILL, or knocking- mill, an engine 
uſed in the tin works to bruiſe the ore ſmall. | 
STANDARD, in war, a fort of banner or flag borne 
as a fignal for the joining together the ſeveral troops be- 
longing to the ſame body. 2 
The ſtandard is uſually a foot of ſilk, a foot and a 
half ſquare, on which is embroidered the arms, device, 
or cypher of the prince or the colonel. It is fixed on a 
lance eight or nine feet long, and are carried in the centre 
of the firſt rank of a ſquadron of horſe. The ſtandard 
is uſed for any material enſign of horſe, but more parti- 
cularly for that of the general, or the royal ſtandard. 
Thoſe borne by the foot are rather called colours. 
STANDARD, in commerce, the original of a weight, 
meaſure, or coin, committed to the keeping of the ma- 
giſtrate, or depoſited in ſome public place, to regulate, 
adjuſt, and try the weights uſed by particular perſons in 
trafffck. | | | 
STANDARDS, Or Standeles, in huſbandry, are young 
trees reſerved, at the ſelling of woods, for the growth of 
timbere 2 oth i ee 
 STANNARIES, Stannaria, the mines and works 
where tin is dug and purified, as in Cornwall, Devon- 
ſhire, &c. There are four courts of the ſtannaries in 
Devonſhire, and as many in Cornwall; and ſeveral li- 
berties granted them by acts of parliament, in the time 
of Edward I. &c. though ſomewhat abridged under Ed- 
ward III. and 17 Car. I. c. 15. | 
STANZA, in poetry, a certain ſtated number of grave 
verſes, containing ſome perfect ſenſe, terminated with a 
reſt or pauſe. | | 
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{owing to their different diſtances from us. 


STA. 


of the feneſtra ovalis ; thus called from its reſembling 2 


ſtirrup. See EAR. 

STAPLE, Stapula, primarily fignifies a public place 
or market, whither merchants, &c. are obliged to bring 
their goods to be bought by the people: as the Greve, 
or the places along the Seine, for the wines and corns of 


to bring thoſe commodities. 
SALE, alſo ſignifies a city or town where merchants 
jointly agree to carry certain commodities, as wool, cloth, 
lead, tin, &c. in order to their being commodiouſly ſold 
by the great, In England, ſtaples are ſettled and ap- 
pointed to be conſtantly kept at York, Lincoln, New- 
caſtle upon Tyne, Norwich, Weſtminſter, Canterbury, 
Chicheſter, Wincheſter, Exeter, and Briſtol, to which 
places merchants and traders were to carry goods to ſell 
in theſe parts. OT} | 
The ſtaple commodities of England are chiefly wool, 
leather, cloth, tin, lead, &e. though by {taple goods is 
now meant any proper ſaleable commodities not eaſily 
ſubject to periſh. - 1 
STAR, Stella, in aſtronomy, a general name for all 
the heavenly bodies. The ſtars are diſtinguiſhed from 
the phznomena of their motion, &c. into fixed and 
erratick. 8 5 . 
Erratich, or wandering ST AR s, are thoſe whoſe diſtances 
and places vary, with regard to each other, and are other- 
wile called planets. See PLANET. | 
Fixed STaRs, called alſo, by way of eminence, ſtars, 


regard to each other. 

The different apparent magnitudes of the ſtars are 
on An ordinary 
teleſcope in ſeveral parts of the heavens, diſcovers ten 
times as many ſtars as are viſible to the naked eye. Dr. 
Hook ſays, that, with a teleſcope of 12 feet, he told 78 
ſtars among the Pleiades, and with a more perfect tele- 
ſcope he was able to ſee a great many mare. Antonius 
Maria de Rheita affirms, that he counted 2000 in the 
conſtellation Orion. The galaxy, or milky way, owes 
its whiteneſs to a prodigious number of ſtars too ſmall to 
appear diſtinct to the naked eye. So that we have reaſon 
to believe, that only that infinitely wiſe and powerful 
Being, who created them, is able to tell the number of 
the ſtars, and to call them all by their names. 

Mr. Whiſton, in his aſtronomical lectures (lect. 4.) 
from the obſervations of Dr. Hook and Mr. Flamſtead, 
computes, that the greateſt annual parallax, or that which 
a ſtar in the pole of the elliptick would have, is 47”; from 
whence he finds the diſtance of the ſtars to be about 9000 
ſem1-d1ameters of the orbit of the earth, or 50000000000 
miles ; a pradigious diſtance this : but Dr. Bradley, by 


parallex does not amount to two ſeconds. Therefore the 
diſtance of the fixed ſtars will be 20 times greater than 
by the foregaing calculation. An amazing diſtance! and 
beyond the power of imagination to reach. It has been 
found that a cannon-ball, at its firſt diſcharge, moves at 
the rate of about ſeven miles and a half in a minute; and 
that the velocity of ſound is about thirteen miles in a mi- 
nute. According to this computation, a cannon- all, 
ſuppoſing it to continue the ſame velocity as at its firſt 
diſcharge, would be 8,600,000 years, and the ſound 
would be 4,800,000 years in moving from us to the fixed 
ſtars. Even light itſelf, whoſe prodigious velocity is about 
17000 miles in a ſecond, would be above fix years in 
paſſing from the fixed ſtars to us. 5 


by their immenſe diſtance; ſo that every little particle of 
duſt that floats in the air, when it comes in a right line 
between the ſtar and the eyę, will eclipſe it; and as the 
air is full of various kinds of particles, ſome of them are 
conſtantly paſſing between tlie eye and the ſtar, and, con- 
ſequently, cauſe the ſtar to twinkle. The ancients tell 
us, that the appearance of a new ftar induced Hippar- 
chus to make a catalogue of them. Theſe appearances 
have been often obſerved : but the moſt remarkable is 


that which appeared in November 1572, in Caſſiopeia. 


This ſtar was ſeen for ſixteen months ſucceſſively, without 
any change of place among the fixed ſtars : it had nei- 
ther hair round it, nor tail, as comets have; but ſhone 


Vor. II. No. 6g. 


1 | 


STAPES, in anatomy, a little bone ſituate in n 


with the ſame luſtre as the other fixed ſtars, ſurpaſſing 
tt BE, 


* 


Paris; whither the merchants of other parts are obliged 


are thoſe which continually keep the ſame diſtance with 


a ſeries of accurate obſervations, has diſcovered that the 


The twinkling of the fixed ſtars is owing to the ex- 
ceeding ſmallneſs of their apparent diameters, occaſioned 
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Sirus or Lyra, in brightneſs and magnitude. Tt appeared 
even bigger than Jupiter, which, at that time, was near 


his perigee: and by ſome was thought to equal Venus, 


when in her greateſt luſtre :. it ſhone ſhorth all at once in 
its greateſt ſplendour, and continued the fame all No- 
vember, fo as to be ſeen, by thoſe who had good eyes, 
even at noon-day ; and at night it might be perceived 
through thin clouds, which obſcured the other ſtars. It 
did not continue long of the ſame apparent magnitude ; 
for in December it ſeemed equal to Jupiter, and in Ja- 
nuary leſs than that planet, but bigger than ſtars of the 
firſt magnitude. Thus it gradually decreaſed till March, 
1574, when it intirely diſappeared. 

Catalogue of the SARS. See CATALOGUE. 

Cloudy STARS, are ſmall luminous ſpots in the heaven, 
ſome of which appear to the naked eye like dim ftars, 
ſurrounded by an hazy light; others like little whitiſh 
clouds, nearly reſembling the milky way in brightneſs 
and colour. Theſe are in general an aſſemblage of ſtars 
too [mall to be apparent to the naked eye, but form huczd 
ſpots by the aſſemblage of their rays. The two remark- 
able whitiſh ſpots near the ſouth pole called Magellanick 
clouds, and, when viewed by the naked eye, exactly re- 
ſemble the milky way, were diſcovered by Dr. Halley to 
be a mixture of ſmall clouds and ſmall ſtars. | 


The fixed ſtars are doubtleſs of the ſame matter with 
the ſun, for they ſhine with their own light like him; 


and therefore we have the greateſt reaſon to think that 
they are all, like our ſun, centres to as many ſyſtems of 
innumerable worlds. For it can hardly be ſuppoſed that 
the all-wiſe and omnipotent Being ſhould create ſo many 
radiant bodies for no other ule than to illuminate an in- 
finite void. But by ſuppoſing them ſuns, and the centres 
of inuumerable worlds, how juſtly do we open to our- 
ſelves a vaſt field of probation, and an endleſs ſcene of 
hope to ground our expectation of an ever-future happi- 
neſs upon, ſuitable to the native dignity of that awful 
mind, which made and comprehends it, and whoſe 
works are all the buſineſs of eternity? 5 

STAR, in fortification, alittle fort, with five or more 
points, or ſaliant and re-entering angles, flanking one 
another, and their faces go or 100 feet long. 

STAR, in pyrotechny, a compoſition of combuſtible 
matters, which being thrown aloft 1n the air, exhibits 
the appearance of a real ſtar. 

STAR, in heraldry, denotes a charge frequently borne 
on the ſhield, and the honourable ordinaries, in the figure 
of a ſtar. It differs from the mullet or ſpring rowel, in 
that it is not pierced as this laſt is. 

STAR, is alſo a badge of the honourable orders of the 
Garter and Bath. 

STAR-BOARD, in the ſea-Janguage, denotes the 
right-hand ſide of a ſhip : thus they ſay, ſtar- board the 
helm, or helm a ſtar-board, when he that conds would 
have the men at the helm, or ſteering-wheel, put the 
helm to the right fide of the ſhip. 

_ STAR-SHoOT, a gelatinous fubſtance frequently found 
in fields, and ſuppoſed by the vulgar, to have been pro- 
duced by the meteor, called a falling-ſtar: but in rea- 
lity, is the half digeſted food of herons, ſea-mews, and 
the like birds: for theſe birds, when ſhot, have been found, 
when dying, to diſgorge a ſubſtance of the ſame kind. 

STARCH, a fecula or ſediment, found at the bottom 
of veſſels wherein wheat has been ſteeped in water; of 
which fecula, after the bran is ſeparated from it, by 
paſſing through ſieves, they form a kind of loaves, which 
being dried in the ſun, or an oven, is afterwards broke 
in little pieces, and ſo ſold. | | 

The beſt is white, ſoft, and friable, eaſily broke into 
powder. Such as require very tine ſtarch, do not con- 
tent themſelves, like the ſtarchmen, with refuſe wheat, 
but uſe the fineſt grain. The proceſs of making ſtarch 
of wheat is as follows: The grain, being well cleaned, 
is put to ferment in veſſels full of water, which they ex- 


ST A' 
As the veſſels are filled with this liquid flour, there 13 


be carefully ſcummed off from time to time, and clean 
water put in its place; which, after ſtirring the whole 
together, 1s all to be ſtrained .through a cloth or fieve 
and what is left behind put into the veſſel with new wa- 
ter, and expoſed to the ſun for ſome time: and, as the 
ſediment thickens-at the bottom, they drain off the wa- 
ter four or five times, by inclining the veſſel, but with- 
out paſſing it through the ſie ve; what remains at bottom, 
is the ſtarch, which they cut in pieces to get out, and 
leave it to dry in the ſun; when dty, it is laid up for 
uſe. | 5 
STATE, the policy or form of government of a na- 
tion. Hence miniſters of ſtate, reaſons of ſtate, &c. 
STATED Winds. See WI ND. | 
STATER, an ancient kind of weight, weighing four 
Attick drachms ; it was either of filver or gold; the for: 
mer worth about two ſhillings and four-pence ſterling. 
 STATERA Romana, or ftilyard, a name given to the 
Roman balance. See BALANCE. | 
STATES, a term applied to the ſeveral orders or 
claſſes of a people aſſembled to conſult of matters for the 
publick good. 1 
STATES General, the name of an aſſembly conſiſting 
of the deputies of the ſeveral united provinces. 
STATES of Holland, an aſſembly conſiſting of the de- 
puties or the council, or colleges of each city, wherein 
reſides the ſovereignty of that province. 


which conſiders the motion of bodies refulting from 
weight or gravity. Thoſe who define mechanicks tlie 
ſcience of motion, make ſtaticks a member thereof, viz. 
that part which conſiders the motion of bodies ariſing 
from gravity. Others make them two diſtinct doctrines, 
reſtraining mechanicks to the doctrine of motion and 
weight in reference to the ſtructure and power of ma- 
chines; and ſtaticks to the doctrine of motion conſi- 
dered merely as ariſing from the weight of bodies without 
any intermediate reſpect to machines. On which foot- 
ing ſtaticks ſhould be the doctrine or theory of motion, 
and mechanicks the application thereof to machines. 
DSTATICKS, Statici, in medicine, a kind of epilep- 
ticks, or perſons ſeized with epilepſies. Staticks differ from 
catelepticks, in that theſe laſt have no ſenſe of external 
objects, nor remember any thing that paſſes at the time 


of the paroxyſm : whereas the ſtatici are all the while 
taken up with ſome very ſtrong lively idea, which they 
remember well enough, out of the fit. 2 

STATION, in geometry, &c. a place pitched upon 
to make an obſervation, take an angle or the like. 

STATION, in aſtronomy, the poſition or appearance 
of a planet in the ſame point of the zodiack for ſeveral 
days. As the earth, whence we view the motions of the 
planets, is out of the centre of their orbits, the planets 
appear to proceed irregularly ; being fometimes feen to go 
forwards, that is, from weſt to eaſt, which is called the 
direction; ſometimes to go backwards, or from eaſt to 
weſt, which is called the retrogradation. Now between 
theſe two ſtates there muſt be an intermediate one, where- 
in the planet neither appears to go backwards nor for- 
wards, but to ſtand ſtill, and keep the ſame place in her 
orbit; which is called her ſtation. 

STATIONARY, in aſtronomy, the ſtate of a planet 
when it ſeems to remain immoveable in the ſame point of 
the zodiack. The planets having ſometimes a progreſſive, 
and ſometimes a retrogade motion, there will be ſome 
point wherein they appear ſtationary. Now a planet will 
be ſeen ſtationary when the line that joins the carth's 
and planet's centre is conſtantly directed to the ſame 
point in the heavens; that is, when it keeps parallel to 
itſelf, For all right lines drawn from any part of the 
earth's orbit, parallel to one another, do all point to the 
ſame ſtar ; the diſtance of theſe lines being inſenſible, in 


ſeen ſwimming. at the top a rediſh water, which is to 


STATICKS, Statice, a branch of matliematicks, 
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poſe to the ſun when in its greateſt heat, changing the | compariſon of that of the fixed ſtar. 
water twice a day, for the ſpace of eight or 12 days, ac-| Saturn is ſeen ſtationary at the diſtance of ſomewhat 
cording to the ſeaſon. When the grain burſts eaſily un- | more than a quadrant from the fun ; Jupiter at the diſ- 
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der the finger, they judge it ſufficiently fermented, The tance of 52*, and Mars at a much greater diſtance. Sa- 
fermentation perfected, and the grain thus ſoftened it is turn is {ſtationary eight days, Jupiter four, Mars two, 
put handful by handful into a canvas bag, to ſeparate the | Venus one and a half, and Mercury an half, though the 
flour from the huſks, which is done by rubbing and | ſeveral ſtations are not always equal. n 
STATIONARY. FEVER, a peculiar kind of fever, 


| adapted and owing to ſome general conſtitution of the 
| ai 


beating it on a plank, laid acroſs the mouth of the empty 
veſſel that is to receive the flour. TAL? 


5 . 


STA 


air and ſeaſons. Sydenham obſerves, that there are certain 

eneral conſtitutions of years, which owe their origin 
neither to heat, cold, dryneſs, nor moiſture, but rather 
depend upon a certain ſecret and inexplicable alteration in 
the bowels of the earth, whence the air becomes impreg- 
nated with ſuch kinds of effluyia, as ſubject the human 
body to peculiar diſtempers, ſo long as that kind of con- 
ſtitution prevails, which, after a certain courſe of years, 
declines, and gives way to another. Each of theſe gene- 
ral conſtitutions is attended with its own proper and pe- 
culiar kind of fever, which never appears in any other ; 
and this is thence called a ſtationary fever. 

STATUARY, Statuaria, a branch of ſculpture em- 
ployed in the making of ſtatues. 

STATUE, Statua, is defined to be a piece of ſculp- 
ture in full relieyo, repreſenting a human figure. 

Daviler more ſcientifically defines ſtatue a repreſenta- 
tion, in high relievo and inſulate, of ſome perſon diſtin- 
guiſhed by his birth, merit, or great actions, placed as 
an ornament in a fine building, or expoſed in a publick 
place to preſerve the memory of his worth. In ſtrict- 
neſs, the term ſtatue is only applied to figures on foot, 
the word being formed from ſtatura, the ſize of the body. 
Statues are formed with the chiſſel, of ſeveral matters, as 
ſtone, marble, plaiſter, &c. They are alſo caſt of various 
kinds of metal, particularly gold, filver, braſs, and lead. 

Statues are uſually diſtinguiſhed into four general 
kinds: the firſt are thoſe leſs than the life, of which 
kind we have ſeveral ſtatues of great men, of kings, and 
of gods themſelves ; the ſecond are thoſe equal to the 
life, in which manner 1t was that the ancients, at the 
publick expence, uſed to make ſtatues of perſons eminent 
for virtue, learning, or the ſervices they had done : the 
third, thoſe that exceed the life, among which, thoſe 
which ſurpaſſed the life once and a half, were for kings 
and emperors; and thoſe double the life, for heroes : 
the fourth kind were thoſe that exceeded the life twice, 
thrice, and even more, and were called coloſſuſſes. Every 
ſtatue, reſembling the perſon it is intended to repreſent, 
is called ſtatua iconica. Statues acquire various other de- 
nominations, Thus, 

1. Allegorical ſtatue, is that which, under a human 
ſigure, or other ſymbol, repreſents ſomething of another 
kind, as a part of the earth, a ſeaſon, age, element, 
_ temperament, hour, &c. | 

2. Curule ſtatues, are thoſe which are repreſented in 
chariots drawn by bigæ, or quadrigz, that is, by two or 
four horſes ; of which kind there were ſeveral in the cir- 
cuſes, hippodromes, &c. or in cars, as we fee ſome, with 
triumphal arches, or antique medals. 

3. Equeſtrian ſtatue, that which repreſents ſome illuſ- 
trious perſon on horſeback, as that famous one of Mar- 
cus Aurelius at Rome; that of king Charles the firſt at 
Charing-Croſs; king George the ſecond, in Leiceſter- 
{quare, &c. | 

4. Greek ſtatue, denotes a figure that is naked and an- 
tique : it being in this manner the Greeks repreſented 
their. deities, athletz of the Olympick games, and he- 
roes : the ſtatues of heroes were particularly called Achil- 
lean ſtatues, by reaſon of the great number of tigures of 
that prince in moſt of the cities of Greece. 

5. Hydraulick ſtatue, is any figure placed as an orna- 
ment of a fountain or grotto, or that does the office of 
a jet d'eau, a cock, ſpout, or the like, by any of its parts, 
or by any attribute it holds ; the like 1s to be underſtood 
of any animal ſerving for the ſame uſe. 

6. Pedeſtrian ſtatue, a ſtatue ſtanding on foot; as that 

f king Charles the ſecond, in the Royal Exchange; and 
of king James the ſecond, in the Privy-Gardens. 

7. Roman ſtatue, is an appellation given to ſuch as 
arc cloathed, and which receive various names from their 
various dreſſes : thoſe of emperors, with long gowns over 
their armour, were called ſtatuæ paludatæ: thoſe of 
captains and cavaliers, with coats of arms, thoracatæ: 
thoſe of ſoldiers, with cuiraſſes, loricatæ: thoſe of ſena- 
tors and augurs, trabeatæ: thoſe of magiſtrates, with 
long robes, togatz : thoſe of the people, with a plain 
tunica, tunicatæ: and, laſtly, thoſe of women, with 
long trains, ſtolatæ. | | 

The Romans had another diviſion of ſtatues into di- 
vine, which were thoſe conſecrated to the gods, as Jupiter, 
Mars, Apollo, &c. Heroes, which were thoſe of the 
demi-gods, as Hercules, &c. and Auguſti, which were 


| hammer. 


1 


| thoſe of the emperors, as thoſe two of Ceſar and Au- 


guſtus, under the portico of the capitol. 
In repairing a ſtatue caſt in a mould, they touch it up 


with a chiſſel, graver, or other inſtrument, to finiſh the 
places which have not come well off: they alſo clear off 


the barb, and what is redundant in the joints and pro- 
jectures. * 
STATURE, the ſize or height of a man. 
SIATUTE, Statutum, in its general ſenſe, ſignifies 
a law, ordinance, decree, &c. 
* STATUTE, is alſo uſed for a ſhort inſtrument in writ- 
ing, termed ſtatute-merchant, or ſtatute-ſtaple, which are 
in the nature of bonds, and called by the name ſtatutes, 


on account of their being made purſuant to the forms 


preſcribed by certain ſtatutes, whereby it is directed, be- 

fore what perſons, and how they are to be made. 
STATUTE-Seſſions, is taken for a meeting of conſtables 

and houſekeepers in ſome hundreds, by cuſtom, for the 


debating of differences between maſters and ſervants, the 
rating of ſervants wages, and beſtowing perſons in ſer- 


vice, &c. 
STAVERS, or STAGGERs, among farriers, a gid- 
dineſs in a horſe's head, which ends in madneſs. This 
diſeaſe is frequently occaſioned by turning out a horſe to 
graſs too ſoon, before well cold, where, by hanging down 
his head to feed, bad vapours and humours are generated. 
which opprefling the brain, are the proximate cauſe of 
this diſeaſe, Sometimes it comes by over exerciſe in hot 
weather, which inflames the blood, &c. and ſometimes 
by noiſome ſmells in the ſtable, exceſſive eating, &c. 
The ſigns of it are, dimneſs of ſight, reeling and ſtagger- 
ing, watery eyes, &c. 
beats his head againſt the wall, thruſts it into the litter, 
riſes and lies down with fury, &c. 3 
For the cure of this diſtemper there are various pre- 
ſcriptions, one of which is, firſt to bleed the horſe, then 
to diſſolve the quantity of a hazle- nut of ſweet butter 
in a ſaucer full of wine; then taking ſome lint, or fine 
flax, dip it in the mixture and ſtop his ears with it, and 
{ſtitch them for 12 hours: ſome boil an ounce and a half 
of bitter almonds, two drachms of ox gall, half a penny- 
worth of black hellebore made into powder, grains of 
caſtoreum, vinegar, and varniſh, of each five drachms; 

which they boil and ſtrain, and then put into his ears. 
STAVESACRE, in botany, the Engliſh name for a 
ſpecies of delphinum. It grows in ſhady places in the 
ſouthern parts of Europe, and is cultivated in our gar- 
dens for the ſake of its flowers, which are like thoſe of 
the larkſpur. | 
STAY, in the ſea-language, a big ſtrong rope, faſtened 
to the top of one maſt, and to the foot of that next be- 
fore it, towards the prow, ſerving to keep it firm, and 
prevent its falling aſtwards or towards the poop. All 
maſts, top-maſts, and flag-ſtaves, have their ſtays, except. 
the ſprit-ſail, top-maſts. That of the maſt is called 
the main- ſtay. The main-maſt, fore-maſt, and thoſe 
belonging to them, have alſo back ſtays to prevent their 
pitching forwards or over-board, as going on either ſide 
of her. To ſtay a ſhip, or to bring her on the ſtays, 
is to manage her tackle and fails ſo that ſhe cannot make 
any way forwards ; which is done in order to her tacking 
about. | | 
STEADY, a word of command, at ſea, for the man 
at the helm to keep the ſhip ſteady in her courſe, and not 
to make angles (or yaws, as they call them) in and out, 
STEATOMA, a kind of encyſted tumour, conſiſting 
of a matter like ſuet or lard, ſoft, without pain, and 
without diſcolouring the ſkin. 
STEEL, a kind of iron refined and purified by the 


fire with other ingredients. 


Steel, of all other metals, is that ſuſceptible of the 


greateſt degree of - hardneſs when well tempered, whence 
its great uſe in the making of tools and inſtruments of all 
kinds. Mr. Cramer obſerves, that the difference between 
iron and ſteel is, that the latter being much harder, will 
not yield to the hammer, but is brittle inſtead of being 
ductile, and refiſts the file, Malleable iron grows rigid 
by being ſimply extinguiſhed in cold water, but it yet 
retains a conſiderable degree of ductility in the cold, and 
may be extended in all dimenſions with the hammer, 
Steel, however, if heated again, and cooled by ſlow de- 


grees, may be filed and extended more or leſs by the 
But there are many degrees in the hardening 


At length, for perfect pain, he 
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STE. 


of ſteel; for if it has been extremely red hot, and then 


out of iron 1s either by cementation or by fuſion. That 
by cementation may be performed in the following man- 


then the bars perpendicularly, ſo that they may be every 


metal may both melt regularly: when this has been ſome 


ae not to be fileable, and ſo brittle as to break aſunder 


quenched in cold water, in motion, it becomes greatly 
harder than if it had been but moderately red hot, and 
had been quenched in warm water. Steel 1s alſo of a 
darker colour than iron, and the ſurface of it, when 
broken, appears to conſiſt of ſmaller granulated, or even 
ſtriated, particles than the iron it was made of, Mr. 
Cramer further obſerves, that the method of making ſteel] 


ner: chooſe ſome bars of pure iron, not too thick, and 
quite free from heterogeneous matter, the flexibleneſs of 
it, both when hot and cold, being a very good fign there- 
of: prepare a cement of charcoal duſt, moderately pul- 
verized, one part : or of charcoal duſt two parts ; bones, 
horns, or hair of animals, burnt to a blackneſs, in a cloſe 
veſſel and in a gentle fire, and afterwards reduced to a 
powder, one part; wood aſhes, half a part: mix them 
together; prepare an earthen Eylindrical veſſel, two or 
three inches higher than the bars are long; put into the 
bottom of this veſſel the cement, prepared as before di- 
rected, ſo that being gently preſſed down, it may cover 
the bottom of the veſſel an inch and half deep; place 


where about an inch from the ſides of the veſlel and from 
each other; fill the interſtices with the ſame cement, and 
cover alſo the bars with it, fo that the veſſel may be quite 
full; next cover it with a tile, and ſtop the joints with 
thin lute : put this veſſel into a furnace, and keep it 
moderately but equally red hot, for fix or ten hours to- 
gether ; when this is over, take the red hot bars out and 
dip them in cold water; they will then be brittle, and 
turned to ſteel. See CAMENTATION. | 
The method of making ſteel by fuſion is as follows: 
take of iron ore, or of unmallcable iron, of the firſt fu- 
ſon, divide it into ſmall parcels, and put them into a 
bed made of charcoal duſt, in a ſmith's forge : let the 
quantity of iron be but ſmall for the experiment; put to 
it, as a defenſitive menſtruum, ſome of the vitreſcent ſco- 
riæ of ſand, or ſtones of the ſame nature; then put 
upon them a quantity of charcoal; light this, and admit 
only a gentle blaſt of the bellows, that the ſcoræ and the 


time kept in fuſion, take it out, and divide it into two 

arts, which make red hot, and hammer into long bars: 
finally, beat them red hot, and plunge them into cold 
water, and tliey will be found to be ſteel, ſo very hard 


wien ſtruck with confiderable force. 

A har of iron, when converted into ſteel, is not equally 
ſo converted in all its parts; the fire has always acted 
more ſtrongly upon its ſurface than on its central parts, 
and it is therefore more perfect ſteel there than in its in- 
ner parts; but a perfection in the operation is not ne- 
ceſſary to the ſteel's being good and uſeful, for the whole 
bar is often very good ſteel, as are alſo many bars made 
at the ſame time, yet all, perhaps, differently affected. 

if the compoſition which is to convert the iron into 
ſteel be too ſtrong, or if the fire be too violent, or the 
matter continued too long in it; in all theſe caſes the 
ſteel will be over made. The way to meliorate ſuch ſteel 
as this, muſt be to diveſt 1t of part of its falts and its 
ſulphur, but particularly the latter; and M. Reaumur 
found, that, burying the bars of ſuch ſteel in lime, or 
any other alkaline ſubſtance that would readily abſorb the 
ſulphurs, and placing it for a proper time in the fire, it 
would be in a manner decompoſed again, and come out 
a very good and perfect ſteel, 

By this management ſteel may again be converted or 
reduced to its primitive iron, and a body of any middle 
degree between ſteel and iron may be produced by ſtopping 
the proceſs at different points of time, or continuing it 
till all the adventitious ſalts and ſulphurs are drawn off 
or abſorbed. 

Annealing or nealing of fteel, is by ſome uſed for the 
ſoftening it, in order to make it work the eaſier, which 
is uſually done by giving it a blood-red heat in the fire, 
and then taking it out and letting it cool of itſelf : ſome 
have pretended to ſecrets in annealing, by which they 


* a . 


: 


had from the former. Steel may, indeed, be made a little 


coarſe powder of cow-horn or hoofs ; thus incloſing it 
in a loam, heating the whole in a wood-fire till it be red 
hot, and tlien leaving the fire to go out of itſelf, and the 
ſte] to cool, e 

STEELYARD, Statera Romana. See the article 
BALANCE. | | | 5 
STEEPLE, an appendage erected generally on the 
weſtern end of a church, to hold the bells. Steeples are 
denominated from their form, either ſpires or towers; the 
firſt are ſuch as aſcend continually diminiſhing either 
conically or pyramidally. The latter are mere parallel- 
opipeds. See SPIRE and IowER. 

STEERAGE,. on board a ſhip, that part of the ſhip 
next below the quarter-deck, before the bulk- head of the 
great cabbin, where the ſteerſman ſtands in moſt ſhips of 
war. | 
STEERING, in navigation, the directing a veſſel 
from one place to another by means of the helm and 
rudder. He is held the beſt ſteerſman who cauſes the 
leaſt motion in putting the helm over to and again, and 
who beſt Keeps the {hip from making yaws, that is, from 
running in and out. There are three methods of ſteer- 
ing. 1. By any mark on the land, ſo as to keep the ſhip 
even by it. 2.*By the compaſs, which is by keeping the 
ſhip's head on ſuch a rhumb or point of the compals, as 
beſt leads to port. 3. To ſteer as one is bidden or con- 
ned, which, in a great ſhip, is the duty of him that is 
taking his turn at the helm. 

STEEVE, on board a ſhip. The ſeamen ſay the bow- 
ſprit or the beak-head of a ſhip ſiceves, when it ſtands 
too upright, or not ſtraight enough forward. 

SIEGANOGRAPFHY, the art of ſecret writing, or 
of writing in cypuers, known only to the perſons corre- 
ſponding. 

S1ELLARA, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 
flower conſiſts of a pentaphyllous cup, with five bipartite, 
plane, obiong, withering petals ; the ſtamina conſiſts of 
10 {lender filaments, topped with roundiſh antheræ; the 
truit is an ovate, clofe, unilocular capſule, opening with 
hx valves, and contains a number of compreſſed round- 


SIELLATE PLanTs, among botaniſts, are thoſe 
whole leaves are placed in the form of a ſtar at certain 
Joints or diſtances on the ſtalks, ſuch are madder, cli- 
vers, &c. | 

STEM, in botany, that part of a plant ariſing im- 
mediately from the root, and which ſuſtains the branches, 
leaves, flowers, and fruit. See STALK. 

DTEM of à Ship, that main piece of timber which 
comes bending from the keel below, where it is ſcarfed, 
as they call it; that is, pieced in; and riſes compaſſing 
right before the forecaſtle. This ſtem it is, which guides 
the rake of the ſhip, and all the but-ends of the planks 
are fixed into it. Falſe ſtem, in a ſhip, is that fixed be- 
fore the right one, where that is made too flat for the 
{hip to keep the wind well. | {0 

SIEMPLES, in mining, croſs bars of wood in the 
{ſhaft which are ſunk to mines. In many places the way 
is to fink a perpendicular hole or ſhaft, the ſides of which 
they ſtrengthen from top to bottom with wood-work, to 
prevent the carth from falling in; the tranſverſe pieces 
of wood uſed for this purpoſe, they call ſtemples, and by 
means of theſe the miners, in ſome places; deſcend with- 
out uſing any rope, catching hold of theſe with their hands 
and feet. | | 
1 STENOGRAPHY, or ſhort- hand. See SHoRT= 

AND. | | | 

STENTOROPHONICK Tus, a ſpeaking-trum- 
pet, thus called from Stentor, a perſon mentioned by 
Homer. | 

STEREOGRAPHICK PROIJECTION, is the pro- 
jection of the circles of the ſphere on the plane of ſome 
one great circle, the eye being placed in the pole of that 
circle. The method and practice of this projection in 
all the principal places, viz. on the planes of the meri- 
dian, equinoctial, and horizon, have already been given 
under the articles Mar and PRoJEcTION. 


could bring down iron or ſteel to the temper of lead: 


] 


STEREOGRAPHY, the art of drawing the forms 


this was done by often heating the metal in melted lead, (and figures of the ſolids upon a plane. 


and letting it cool again out of the lead. .But this metho 
is found by Moxon to have no other effect than what i 
| 2 


SIEREOMETRY, that part of geometry which 


teaches how to meaſure ſolid bodies, 1, e, to find the 


* 


, 


ſofter ' than in the common way, by covering it with © 


iſh ſeeds. This genus includes the alſine of Tournefort. 


dolidity 


/ 
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ddl ar fold. content of ae s globes, exlinders, 
cubes, veſſels, ſhips, & | 
' $STEREOTOMY, 2 are or 48 of cutting ſolids, 


2 making ſections thereof, as walls or other members 1 in]. 


rofiles of architecture. 
ST ERIL IT N, the quality of a ming that is barren, 
in oppoſition to. fertility. 

STERLING, a term frequent in Britiſh commerce. 
A pound, ſhilling, or penny, ſterling, ſignifies as much 
as a pound, ſhilling, or penny, of lawful money of Great 
Britain; as ſettled by authority. 

STERN of a Ship, ufually denotes all the hindermoſt 
part of her, but properly it is only the outmoſt part abaft. 

STERN-FaAST, denotes ſome faſtenings of ropes, &c. 
behind the ſtern of a ſhip, to which a cable or hawſer 
may be brought or fixed, in arder to hold her ſtern to a 
wharf, &c. 

STERy-Po ST, A great OY let into the keel at the 
ſtern of a ſhip, ſomewhat ſloping, into which are faſtened 
the after-planks ; and on this poſt, by its pintle and 
gudgeons, hangs the rudder. 


STERNOHYOIDAUS, in anatomy, a pair of muſ-| 


cles arifing from the upper and oO part of the bone 
of the ſternum. 
STERNUM, in anatomy, the breaſt· bone, being a 
cartilaginous ſort of bone which compoſes the fore-part] 
of the breaſt, and into which the ribs are fitted. | 
In adults this bone is often fingle, but ſometimes it 
has two, ſometimes three pieces concurring to form it. 
Its ſubſtance is fungous and ſpungy ; its upper part is 
called the manubrium or handle, and in this there is on 
each fide a cavity for the articulation of the clavicles. 
fn the middle it is narrow, and broad at the lower part. 
To this alſo there adheres a cartilage, called from its o 
figure cartilago enſiformis, or xiphoides. This 1s uſually 


fingle ; ſqmetimes it js bifurcated, and not unfrequently| 


bony throughout; and on each fide of the ſternum there 


are {even cavities for the articulation of the ſeven true n 
STERNUTATION. See SN EEZINx G. 
STERNUTATIVE, or STERNUTATORY, a wy 

dicine proper to produce ſneezing. 
Sternutatives are of two kinds, gentle and zielen 


Of the firſt king are betony, ſage, niarjorum, tobacco, 
f the latter 


and the whole faſhionable tribe pf ſnuffs. 
kind are euphorbium, white hellebore, pellitory, &c. 

Sternutatives operate by their ſharp pungent parts, vel- 
licating the inner membrane of the noſe, which is ex- 
ceeding ſenſible, and occationing the ſerous matter con- 
tained in the glands of the noſe, and in ſeveral ſinuſes 
fituated in the baſe of the cranium and the os frontis, to 
be expelled. 

STEW, a ſmall kind of fiſh pond, the peculiar office 
of which is to maintain fiſh, and keep them in readinels 
tur the daily uſe of a family, &c. The fiſh bred in the 
large ponds, are drawn out and put in here. For two 
large ponds of three or four acres a piece, it is adviſeable 
to have four ſtews, each two rods wide, and three long. 
The ſtews are uſually in gardens, or at leaſt near the 
houſe, to be more handy, and the better looked to. The: 
method of making them is to carry the bottom in a con- 
tinued decline from one end, with a mouth to favour me 
drawing with a net. See FISH PoN Ds. 

STEW s, Or STUES, were alſo places anciently per-- 
mitted in England to women of profeſſed incontinency, 
for the proffer of their bodies ta all comers. Theſe were 
under particular rules and laws of diſcipline, appointed 
by the Jord of the manor. 1 

STEWARD, an officer appointed in another s ſtead]. 
or place, and always taken for a principal officer within 
his juriſdiction. Of theſe there are various kinds. The. 
greateſt officer under the crown 1s the lord high ſteward. 
of England, an office that was anciently the inheritance: 
of the carls of Leiceſter, till forfeited by Simon de Mount- 
fort, to king Henry III. But the power af this office is 
ſo very great, that it has not been judged ſafe to truſt it 
any longer in the hands of a ſubje&, excepting only pro! 
tac vice, occaſionally : as to officiate at a coronation, at: 
the arraignment of a nobleman for high- treaſon, or the. 
like. During his office, the ſteward bears a white ſtaff in 
his hand; and the trial; &c. ended, he breaks the ſtaff, 
and with it his commiſſion expires. There is likewiſe a 
lord ſteward of the king's houſhold, who is the chief of- 
ficer of the court, has the care of the king $ k6uſe, my—_ 
| Vor. II. No. 56 ; 


authority over all the officers 1 frvante of the houſe- 
abt except ſuch as belong to the | chapel, chamber, and 
able. 
There is alſo a ſteward of the Marſhalſea, who has 
judicial authority. And in moſt corporations, and all 
houſes of quality in the kingdom, there is an officer of 
the name and authority of a ſteward, The ſteward of a 
ſhip is he who receives all the victuals from the purſer, 


OI” 


nature belonging to the ſhip's uſe are in his cuſtody ; ; he 


of victuals in the ſhip ; he bath an apartment for himſelf 
5 IMA IA, in natural hiſtory, the apertures in 
different parts of the bodies of inſects, communicating 
with the tracheæ, or air-veſlelg, and ſerving for the office 
of reſpiration. 
Nature has given to theſe minute animals a much larger 
number of tracheæ and bronchia than to us; all the two- 
winged and four-winged flies, which have a ſingle or un- 
divided corcelet, to which their legs are alt fixed, have 
alſo. four ſtigmata in that cortelet, two 'on each fide; 
they have them allo on the rings of their body, but thoſe 
on the corcelet are the moſt conſiderable.” Of the four 
oi che corcelet, the two anterior ones are uſually the 
largeſt; theſe, as well as the poſterior ones, are oblong, 
and placed obliquely to the length of the body. The 
colour of the ſtigmata frequently differs from that of the 
corcelet; ſome are yellowiſh, others of a coffee- colour, 
or ſome degrees of a fallow- colour, i in flies whoſe corcelet 
is brown, black, or blue. Flies have, befide theſe, ſe- 
veral ſtigmata alſo in the rings of their bodies, perhaps 
in every one of them: theſe ſtigmata are not like thoſe 
of the corcelet, but are round, "uſually a little eminent 
above the reſt of the ſurface; and reſembling a pin's head. 
STIL DE GRAIN, in the colour: trade, the name of 
a compoſition uled for painting in oil or water, and is 
made by a decoction of the lycium or avignon-berry in 
allum- -water, which is mixed with writing into a paſte, 
and formed into twiſted ſticks. It on ght to be choſen of 


a fine gold- yellow, very line, tender, anid friable, and free 
from dirt. 


STILE, Stilus. 
STILLATIP IOUS Orrs, ſuch as are produced by 


preſſion, &cc. 
STILL BorToms, in ke diſtillery, a name given 
by the traders to what remaitis in the ſtill after the work- 
ing the waſh into low wines. ; 4 
\ Thele bottoms are procured in the greateſt quantity 
from the malt-waſh, and ate of ſo much value to the 
diſtiller, in the fattening of hogs, &c. that he often finds 
them one of the moôſt valuable arkicles of the buſineſs. 
They miglit alſo, as Dr. Shaw qbſerves, be put to other 
uſes, ſuch as the affording a large proportion of acid fpirit 
and oil, a fuel and à fixed'falt, and with ſome addreſs 
and good management, a vinegar and tarter. Another 
advantageous uſe, is the adding them to the next brewing 
of the malt for more ſpirit ?' the inereaſe of the produce i 
from this is more than is eaſily conceided. 4 
STIMULATING, Stimulaus, à property in angular | 
or ſharp bodies, whereby they vellicate, and cauſe vibra- 
tions and infleions of the fibres of the nerves, and a 
greater derivation of nervous fluid into the'part affected. 
Stimulants produce pain, heat, and redneſs. They may be 
reduced to violent penetrating depilatories, gentle ſina- 
iſnis, veficatories, and cauſticks; 
STING, Aculeus, an apparatus in the body of certain 
inſects in > of a little ſpear; ſerving them as a wea- 
pon of offence. * The ſting of a bee; or waſp, is a curi- 
ous piece of mechaniſm ; it cbuſiſts of a hollow tube, at 
the root whereof is a bag full of a ſharp penetrating juice, 
which, in ſinging, | 18 ieee into the wound aneh 
the tube. nee 5 
Within the tube, Mr. Derham has obſerved, there lie 
two ſmall ſharp- bearded ſpears: in the ſting of x waſp 
he told eight beards on the fide of each other, like the 
beards of frſh hooks.' One of theſe ſpears in the ſting 
or ſheath lies with its point a little before the other; to 
be ready, as ſhould ſeem,”to be firſt datted ifito the fleſh: © 
which once fixed, by means of its foremoſt beard, the 
other: then ftrikes | in too: and ſo they alternately pierce © 
deeper and Bae their N AF more and more 
40 . . 
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diſtillation, in wepeen to thoſe got by infuſion,” _ j 44 #9 
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See STYLE. ; 446 5 


and is to ſec it well ſtowed in the hold; all things of that 1 
looks after the bread, and diſtributes out the ſeveral meſſes 3 i 


in the hold; which is Wales the ſteward's room. | 94 i 7 
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' nels or ſtones of the fruit; for ſuckers (though ſome 


rottenneſs can effect them. The ſhonld then be well 


ſewed together; but ſince the invention of kniting and 
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hold in thefleſh : after which the ſheath or ſting follows, 
to convey. the Rouen into the wound; which, that it 
may Pierce the better, is drawn into a point with a ſmall 
ſlit below that point for the two ſpears to come out at. 
By means of theſe beards it is, that the animal is forced 
to leave its ſting behind it, when diſturbed, before it can 
have time to withdraw their ſpears into their ſcabbard. 
STIPULATION, in the civil law, the act of ſtipu- 
lating, that is, of treating and concluding terms and con- 
ditions to be inſerted in a contract. Stipulations were 
anciently performed at Rome with abundance of cere- 
monies, the firſt whereof was, that one party ſhould in- 
terrogate, and the other anſwer, to give his conſent and 
oblige himſelf. | 
STOCK, the trunk or body of a fruit- tree, into 
which the graft or bud is inſerted. 


* 


All ſtocks for fruit- trees {hould be raiſed from the ker- 


people uſe them) beſides being hardly ever well rooted, 
are very apt to produce quantities of other ſuckers, 
which weaken the trees exceedingly, and become very 
troubleſome in the borders and walks of a garden. The 
beſt way therefore is to ſow a few ſtones and kernels 
annually, or at leaſt every other year, for a conſtant 
ſupply. Both theſe . forts of ſeeds are beſt when their 
fruit has been ſuffered to hang upon the tree till it drops 
through ripeneſs, and is afterwards permitted to begin to 
rot : but they muſt be carefully taken out before that 


cleared from the pulp, and the largeſt, plumpeſt, and 
heavieſt, ſhould be ſelected, and carefully laid up in dry 
ſand, in a place where neither vermin nor moiſture can 
come to them; for the latter would ſpoil their growth 
by rendering them mouldy, and the former, particularly 
rats and mice, are ſo very fond of the kernels of apples 
and pears, that they will even ſcratch them up after 
they are ſown, and then devour them. Traps thould 
therefore be ſet in the ſeminary, to catch thoſe miſchie- 
vous animals. 1 | NR Te 
Layers, flips, and cuttings, when they have taken 
good root, make far better ſtocks for grafting on than 
any ſuckers ; but ſtill they are much inferior to thoſe 
which are raiſed from ſeeds. hi 
The beſt ſtocks for cach ſort of fruit are the following. 
For apples, which muſt always be grafted upon a free 
ſtock, that is to ſay, upon a ſtock of their own kind, for 
they will not take upon that of any other fruit, the ſorts 
moſt generally uſed are, 1. The crab-ſtock, as it is 
commonly termed ; 2. The Dutch creeper ; 3. I he Pa- 
radiſe-ſtock ; and, 4. The codlin-ſtock. 
STOCK-GILLIFLOWERS, among gardeners, the 
name of a well known flower, and of which there are 
many beautiful ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by the names. of 
the ten- weeks ſtock, the queen- ſtock, and the Brumpton- 
ſtock. 
STocx-JoBBING, the art or myſtery of trafficking 
in the publick ſtocks or funds. It ſtock-jobbers make 
any contract for the ſale of ſtock, when they are not ac- 
tually poſſeſſed of, or intitled to the fame, thoſe contracts 
will be deemed void. Likewile the parties ſo agreeing to 
fell, are liable to a penalty of 5ool. The time of ten- 
dering ſtock fold, is held to be the laſt hour of the day 
on which it was to be transferred, and then an actual 
transfer is not neceſſary, unleſs the perſon to whom it 
ought to be made be at the place and time ready to re- 
ceive the ſame. | | 3 
Srock-Frsu, or Stock- Fiſch, in commerce, a kind of 
dried ſalted fiſn, of a greyiſh aſh colour, and the belly 
ſomewhat whiter, being only cod- ſiſh cured in a parti- 
cular manner, which makes it neceſſary to beat it with 
ſticks before it is fit for dreſſing. 
STOCKING, that part of the cloathing of the leg 
and foot which immediately covers their nudity, and 
ſcreens them from the cold, &c. Anciently, the only 
ſtockings in uſe were made of cloth, or of milled ſtuffs 


weaving ſtockings of filk, waol, cotton, thread, &c. the 
uſe of cloth ſtockings is quite out of doors. The modern 
ſtockings, whether woven or knit, are a kind of plexuſes, 
formed of an infinite number of little knots called ſtitches, 
loops, or meſhes, intermingled in one another. Knit 
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the meſhes the ſtockings conſiſt uf. This operation N 
called knitting, the invention whereof is commonly at- 
tributed to the Scots, becauſe the firſt: wotks of this kind 
came from thence. It is added, that it was on this ac- 
count that the company of ſtocking- knitters eſtabliſhed 
at Paris in 1527, took for their patron St. Fiacre, who 
is faid to be the ſon of a king of Scotland. Woven ſtock. 
ings are ordinarily very fine; they are manufactured on 
a frame, or machine of poliſhed iron, the ſtructure and 
apparatus whereof is exceedingly ingenious. 
The Engliſh and French have greatly conteſted the 
honour of the invention of the ſtocking- loom; but we 
are aſſured, whatever pretenſions the French claim to this 
invention, that the ſame was certainly deviſed by Wil- 
liam Lee, of St. John's college, Cambridge, in the year 
1589, though it is true, that he firſt made it publick in 
France, after deſpairing of ſucceſs in his own country. 
| dS'TOCKS, among ſhip-carpenters, a frame of tim- 
ber, and great poſts made aſhore, to build pinnaces, 
ketches, boats, and ſuch ſmall craft, and femetimes ſmall 
frigates. Hence we ſay, a ſhip is on the ſtocks, when 
ſhe is building. ” ; | „ 
S TOECHAS, in botany, Tournefort's name for a 
kind of lavender, now comprehended by Linnæus among 
the lavenders. See LAVANDPUL A. 
STOICRS, a ſect of ancient philoſophers, the follow- 
ers of Zeno, thus called from the Greek goa, which fig- 
nifies a porch or portico, in regard Zeno uſed to teach 
under a portico or piazza: It was the common fault of 
the Stoicks to introduce abundance of ſubtiſty and dry- 
neſs into their diſputations, either by word of mouth, or 
in writing. They ſcemed as carefully to avoid all beauty 
of ſtile, as depravity of morals. Chryſippus, who was 
one of the Stoicks, did no great honour to his {e&, and 


and maintained, that they would actually periſh in the 


general conflagration. He allowed the moſt notorious 


and moſt abominable inceſts, and admitted the commu- 
nity of wives among ſages. FE Wa, GS 
To the praiſe of the Stoicks, in general, it muſt, how- 
ever, be confeſſed, that, leſs intent than other philoſo- 
phers upon frivolous, and often dangerous ſpeculations, 
they devoted their ſtudies to the clearing up of thoſe great 
principles of morality which are the firmeſt ſupports of 
ſociety; but the dryneſs and ſtiffneſs that prevailed in 
their writings, as well as 1n their manners, diſguſted moſt 
of their readers, and abundantly leſſened their utility. 
Reno's chief followers, among the Greeks, were Lu- 
cippus, Cleanthus, Chryſippus, Diogenes Babylonius, 
Antipater, Panætius, Poſſidonius, and Epictetus. Among 
the Romans, Cato, Varro, Cicero, Seneca, the emperor 
Antoninus, &c. The Stoicks cultivated logick. phyſicks, 
metaphyſicks, &c. but eſpecially ethicks. I he princi- 
pal of their dogmata of the former kinds, are, that there 
are certain catalepſias, or comprehe::fions, called alſo 
xcwas evo; innate ideas, or principles naturally found 
in the mind: that God is the ſeminal cauſe of the uni- 
verſe; and, with the Platoniſts, that the world is an 
animal, by reaſon of God's inhabiting and informing 
every part thereof: that nature is an artificial fire, tend- 
ing to generation: and that the world is at laſt to be de- 
ſtroyed by a conflagration. As for the morality of the 
Stoicks, it was couched much in paradoxes; as, that a 
wiſe man is void of all paſſions, or perturbation of mind; 
that pain is no real evil, but that a wiſe man is always 
happy in the midſt of torture, is always the ſame, and 
is always joyful; that there is none elſe free; that none 
elſe ought to be eſteemed king, magiſtrate, poet. or phi- 
loſopher; that all wiſe men are great men, that they are 


them beyond their expectations; that all virtues are in- 
ſenſibly connected together; that all good things are 
equal, and equally to be deſired; that goodneſs admits 
of no increaſe or diminution. © They own but one God, 
whom they, however, call by various names, as Fate, 
Jupiter, &c. by which they did not mean various things, 
but various powers and relations of the ſame thing. Pro- 


ſippus defines to be a natural ſeries; or compoſition, ot 


nexus, or tie, fixed from all eternity, They held the 


ſtockings are wrought with needles made of poliſhed iron 


or brats wire, which interweave the threads, and form | STOLE, Stola, a ſacerdotal ornament worn by 45 : 


immortality of the foul. 
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could only diſgrace it. He believed the gods periſhable, 


the only friends or lovers; that nothing can happen to 


vidence they expreſſed under the name Fate, which Chry- 


things mutually following each other, by an immutable 
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Romiſh pariſh-prieſts, over their ſurplice, as a mark of 


ſuperiority in their reſpective churches. | |, 
Groom of the STOLE, the eldeſt gentleman of his ma- 
Jeſty's bed-chamber, whoſe office and honour it is to 
preſent and put on his majeſty's firſt garment, or ſhirt, 
every morning, and to order the things in the chamber. 

See Lord of the BE D-CHAMRBER. | 
-STOMACH, Fentriculus, in anatomy, a hollow mem- 
braneous, organical part of an animal, deſtined to receive 
the food, after deglutition, and convert it into chyle. It 
lies immediately under the midriff, the liver covers a 
part of its right fide, the ſpleen touches it on the left, and 
the colon at its bottom, to which alſo the cawl is tied. 
Its figure reſembles a bag-pipe, being long, large, wide, 
and pretty round at the bottom, but ſhorter and leſs con- 
vex on its upper part, where it has two orifices, one at 
each end, which are ſomewhat higher than the middle 
between them.. The left orifice is called zag%a, to which 
the eſophagus is joined. By this orifice the aliments enter 
the ſtomach, where being digeſted, they aſcend obliquely! 
to the pylorus, or right orifice, which is united to the 
firſt of the inteſtines. At this orifice the tunicles of the 
ſtomach are much thicker than they are any where elle; 
and the inmoſt has a thick and ſtrong duplicature, in 
form of a ring, which ſerves as a valve to the pylorus, 
when it contracts and ſhuts. The ſtomach is compoſed 
of four membranes or coats. The fiſt and inmoſt is 
made of ſhort fibres, which ſtand perpendicularly upon 
the fibres of the next coat : they are to be ſeen plainly to- 
wards the pylorus.. When the ſtomach is diſtended with 
meat, theſe fibres become thick and ſhort. Whilſt they 
endeavour to reſtore themſelves by their natural elaſticity, 
they contract the cavity of the ſtomach for the attrition 
and expulſion of the aliments. This coat is much 
larger than the reſt, being full of plates and wrinkles, 
and chiefly about the pylorus : theſe plaits retard the 
chyle, that it run not out of the ſtomach before it be 
ſufficiently digeſted. In this coat there are, alſo, a great 
number of ſmall glands, which ſeparate a liquor that 
beſmears all the cavities of the ſtomach, and helps the 
concoction of the aliments; therefore, this coat is called 
tunica glanduloſa. The ſecond is much finer and thin- 
ner; it is altogether nervous; it is of an exquiſite ſenſe, 
and is called nervoſa. The third is muſcular, being made 
of ſtraight and circular figures; the ſtraight run upon the 
upper part of the ſtomach, between its ſuperior and in- 
ferior orifices; and the circular run obliquely. from the 
upper part of the ſtomach to the bottom. Of theſe, the 
innermoſt deſcend towards the right ſide, and the outer- 


moſt towards the left; ſo that by their action both ends 


of the ſtomach are drawn towards its middle, and the 
whole is equally contracted; by their contraction and 
continual motion, the attrition and digeſtion of the ali- 
ments is in a great meaſure performed. The fourth tu- 
nicle is common, it comes from the peritonæum. The 
ſtomach ſends veins to the porta, viz. the gaſtrica, pylo- 
rica; and vas breve, and branches to the gaſtro-epiplois 
dextra and ſiniſtra, which are accompanied with branches 
of the arteria cæliaca, all which lie immediately under 
the fourth coat of the ſtomach. The eight pair of 
nerves, Or par vagum, give two conſiderable branches to 
the ſtomach, which, deſcending by the ſides of the gullet, 


divide each into two branches, the external and internal. 


The two external branches unite in one, and the inter- 
nal do ſo likewiſe ; both which piercing the midriff, form, 
by a great number of ſmall twigs, upon the upper orifice 
of the ſtomach and plexus, and then the internal branch 
ſpreads itſelf down to the bottom of the ſtomach; and the 
external branch ſpreads itſelf upon the inſide about the 
upper orifice of the ſtomach, 

STOMACHICK, in pharmacy, | medicines that 
ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and promote digeſtion, &c. See 
DIGESTION. Stomachick corroborants are ſuch as 
trengthen the tone of the ſtomachick and inteſtines, 
among which are carminatives, as the roots of galan- 
gals, red gentian, zedoary, pimpinella, calamus, aroma- 
ticus, and arum. Of barks and rinds, thoſe of canella 
alba, ſaſſafras, citron, Seville and China oranges, &c. 
Of ſpices, pepper, ginger; cloves, cinnamon, cardamums, 
and mace. | 

Other things of this nature are, among ſimples, Ro- 
man and common chamemile, wormwood, with the ſpi- 
ut of ſalt and ſweet nitre. | 
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of nitre, tincture of tartar, oils of oranges prepared by 
expreſſion, the compound eſſence of wormwood, &c. 

STOMACHICK, is alſo applied to the arteries, veins, 
&c. of the ſtomach. _ e ii, 
STOMATICA, a term 
cines uſed in diſorders of the mouth and fauces. 

STONES, in natural hiſtory, are defined to be eſſen- 
tially compound foſſils, not inflammable, nor ſoluble in 
water or oil, not at all duQile ; found in continued ſtrata, 
or beds, of great extent; formed either of'a congeries of 
ſmall particles, in ſome degree reſembling ſand, and 
lodged in a ſmoother cementitious matter; and the grit 
or ſand- like particles, running together into one ſmooth 
maſs ; or, finally, of granules cohering by contact, with- 
out any cementitious matter among them; or compoſed 
of chryſtal or ſpar, uſually debaſed by earth, and often 
mixed with talck, and other extraneous particles. : 

Of this claſs of foſſils there are three orders; and un- 
der theſe, eight genera. ' 5 | 

The firſt order comprehends all the coarſe, harſh, and 
rough ſtones, of a lax texture, and compoſed of a viſible 


Among cotnpounds, are the ſal volatile ſylvü, the ſto- | 
|machick elixir, the eſſence of orange-peel with ſweet ſpirit 


uſed by ſome for all medi- 


grit, reſembling ſand in form, and uſually immerſed in a 


cementitious matter, and of little natural brightneſs; 
ſcarce capable of any poliſh, and naturally 'mouldering 
away in form of powder from the tools of the workmen. 
The genera of this order are two, viz. the ammochiſta 
and pſaduria; the former of which conſtitute our grey 
and rough ſlates, and the latter comprehends moſt of the 
ſtones uſed in building, particularly Portland ſtone, 
The ſecond order confiſts of ſtones moderately fine, of 


a more compact and even texture, ſcarce diſtinguiſhable 


conſtruction, and affording no fand-like particles to the 
view ; of ſome natural brightneſs, capable of a tolerable 
poliſh, and flying off from the tools of the workmen in 
form of ſmall chips. og er net owl 

The third order conſiſts of ſtones of a very fine ſub- 
ſtance and elegant ſtructure, naturally of a great bright- 
neſs, and capable of an elegant poliſh : compoſed of gra- 


nules of various ſhapes and ſizes, but uſually flattiſh, 


ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs diſtin&; and, in ſome 


ſpecies, running together into uniform maſſes, but never 


lodged in any cementitious ſubſtance. Of this order are 
the marbles, alabaſters, porphyries, and granites. 

STONE, Lithigſis, and Calculus Humanus, in medicine, 
a ſtony or terreſtrial concretion in any of the urinary paſ- 
ſages, which occaſions a difficulty in making water, and 
a pain 1n the {mall of the back, or about the os pubis, 


bodies, unable by reaſon of their ſize to paſs through the 
conduits of urine, they frequently cauſe great pain, ul- 
cers in the parts, and an entire ſuppreſſion of urine; and, 
from the part where this obſtructing matter happens to 
lodge, this diſtemper receives its denomination, as from 
the kidnies, bladders, ureters, or urethra. . 


This diſorder, ſays Dr. Shaw, may ſometimes have an 
hereditary cauſe; that is, the urinary paſſages may be 


naturally ſtraighter than they ought to be; or the con- 
ſtitution may be naturally diſpoſed to generate a ſtony 


matter; an obſtructed perſpiration, and a cold or moiſt 


air, may alſo give riſe to it; for by means hereof the 


in the body. | 


When this collection is fo large as to form one or more 


more heavy particles of the ani mal fluids will be detained. 


Another occaſion of this diſtemper may be the uſe of 
ſuch waters, as by running through various ſtrata of the 


earth, are impregnated with ſtony particles. 


foul or not ſufficiently fined down, or abounding in tar- 
tar, or other terreſtrial corpuſcles, may lay the founda- 
tion for the ſtone. Again, in perſons ſulgect to the 
aſthma or gout, who have a weak digeſtion, viſcid chyle, 
and ſtony coneretions in the joints, there are manifeft 


an accumulation of earthy particles in the urinary paſſages, 


canals, or by immediately or remotely producing the ſub- 
ſtance itſelf, will cauſe gravel, and in time the ſtone. . 
The ſymptoms of the gravel or ſtone are, frequently, 
a nauſea and vomiting, with a numbneſs down the leg 


ter felt generally about the region of the loins, os pubis, 


, : There are 
ſome wines too, and other liquors, which being either 


whether by obſtruCting or leſſening the capacity of the 


ſeeds of this diſtemper. In ſhort, whatever can bring on 


* 


and thigh of the party affected; a pain fixed or moveable, 
great or leſs, in proportion to the bulk of impacted mar-- 
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and parts adjacent, This pain is very acute, and almoſt 


ſpot; which ſeems the more probable, as. we are pretty 
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continual, when the gravel or ſtone remains at the head 
of the ureters ; but begins to leſſen, as it is protruded for- 
wards. -- Sometimes, when the ſtone is angular, or con- 
tinues long fixed, the urine is bloody; and, generally, 


well affured the ancients had the art of making ſtones 
with ſand and a ſtrong lime or cement; and as the ſtones 
ſeem too big for land carriage; and yet are in a place, 
which for ſome miles round, ſcarce affords any ſtones 
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at all. The legends give various other accounts; ſuch 
as, that they were brought miraculouſly by St. Patrick, 
from Ireland, &c. 1 ei 

As to its uſe, ſome antiquaries take it to have been an 


nepliretick obſtructions, it is thin, and made in a ſmall 
quantity, eſpecially at the beginning of the fit. Some- 
times there happens a total ſuppreſſion of it, in which caſe 
both the ureters may be ohſtructed. . 
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When the obſtructed matter is forced into the bladder, 
the urine 1s turbid, and. comes away plentifully ; and 
there appears in it much ſand, and. ſometimes {mall 
ſtones; which when angular, are ſeldom voided with- 
out much pain; and when the paroxyſm is violent, and 
of long continuance, there ſometimes happens an entire 
ſuppreſſion of ſtool, ſo far, that catharticks Joſe their 
force ; and ſometimes too, though rarely, the terreſtrial 
matter is depoſited in ſuch. parts where the canals are 
lax, and the circulation languid, ſo as at the fame time to 
occahon both an arthritick and nephritick fit. When 
a. ſtone is lodged in the: urethra, the pain generally 
proves exquiſite, but limited to the part, where ſome- 
times the Kone will bulge outwards, and may be felt with 
the fingen, orci bs | | | 
All paroxyfms, in caſe of a confirmed ſtone, are dan- 
gerous, An accumulation of ſand in the kidneys or 
ureters, is leſs dangerous than a formed ſtone. 

A ſtone in the kidneys is of worſe conſequence than in 
| the ureters, and more or leſs ſo in proportion to its big- 
neſs.” The largeſt ſtone, naturally capable of paſiing the 
urethra in men, is ſuppoſed to be about the fize of a {mal] 
hazle-nut; but in women, one conſiderably larger may 
paſs the meatus urinarius. When both kidnies, or both 
ureters, are affected, it is ſo much the, more dangerous, 
eſpecially if attended with ſharp pain, exulceration, in- 
flammation, want of ſleep, loſs of ſtrength, a fever, ſup- 
preſſion of urine, &c. | 
many days without intermiſſion, the caſe is deſperate; 
eſpecially if coldneſs has ſeized the extremities, the pulſe 
_ ticks, and the patient has cold ſweats, &. When the 
caſe is habitual or hereditary, or happens in old age, or 
gouty conſtitutions, it is difficult. 1 
The 3 of bloody urine, continuing after the 
fit 18 gone off, prove hard to remove. When the urine 
18 1 diſcharged, has its ordinary ſediment, is 
turbid, and the ſymptopis decreaſe, it is a fign the pa- 
roxyſm is going off. If a large ſtone be long detained 
in the urethra, eſpecially if it be rugged, and can neither 
he propelled backwards or forwards, and there he a total 

uppreſſion of urine, the caſe uſually proves mortal. 
As to the methoq of cure, it conſiſts in the eaſy exclu- 
ſion of the ſtone, and the preventing of breeding of others. 
To this purpoſe, Sydenham recommends bleeding, a poſ- 
ſet- drink, in which two.ounccs of marſh-mallow roots 
have bcen boiled, and an emollient clyſter ; after which, 
he adviſes a pretty large doſe of an opiate : that is, about 
25 drops of the I hebaick tincture, or 15 grains of the 
ſaponaceous pills. And Huxham tells us, that nothing 
is ſo efficacious to eaſe the pain, and promote the deſcent 
of the ſtone through the ureters, as a tepid and emollient 
bath. See L1THONTRIPTICKS, | 

STONE, allo denotes a certain quantity or weight of 
ſome commodities. See WEIGHT. A ſtone of beef, 
at London, is the quantity of eight pounds; in Here- 
fordſhire, 12 pounds ; in the north 16 pounds. A ſtone 
of wool (according to the flatute of -the-11th of Hen. 
VII.) is to weigh 14 pounds; yet in ſome places it is 
more, in others leſs; as in Glouceſterſhire, 15 pounds; 
in Herefordihire, - 12 pounds. A ſtone, among horſe- 
courſers, is the weight of 14 pounds. | 

STONE-CRop, in botany. See SEDUM, 

STONEHENGE, in antiquity, a famed pile or mo- 
nument of huge ſtones on ee ſix miles diſ- 
tant from that city. It conſiſts of the remains of four 
ranks of rough ſtones, ranged one within another, ſozne. 
of them, eſpecially in the outermoſt and third rank, ſome: 
of them 24 feet high, and ſome of them ſeven broad ; 
ſuſtaining others laid acroſs their heads and faſtened by 
mortiſes : ſo that the whole muſt have angiently hung 
together, | | 

Antiquarjes are divided, as to the origin, uſe, ſtruc- 
ture, &c. of this wonderful fabrick. Moſt of them take 


| 
| 


. 


| 


| be advantageous to leave them. However, th 


When the ſymptoms continue | 


ancient temple of the Druids; others, of the Romans, 
dedicated to Ccelus; in which they are confirmed by its 
having been open a top. Others, reading the name, 
$:9ne-bengift, maintain it to have been a monument 
erected in memory of Hengiſt, the firſt general of the 
| Saxons in England: and others, to name no more, will 
have it a funeral monument, raiſed to that brave Roma- 
no-Briton, Aurelius Ambrofins ; to which opinion, ſome 
circumſtances of his actions, the ſtill remaining Latin 
name of the place (Mons Ambroſii) and that very ancient 
Welſh proverb, Mal gwaith Emrys, like the work o 
Ambroſe, give ſome countenance. LEES 

STONY Lanvys, in agriculture, ſuch as are fond 
of {hnts, pebbles, or ſmall fragments of free-ſtone. "Theſe 
lands, in many places, yield good crops; and the general 
rule is, that, in cold and ſtiff lands, the ſtones ſhould 
be carefully removed; but, in light and dry lands, it will 


Pl always 
fallow theſe lands every other year, unleſs they ſow them 
with -lentils; and when they are quite worn out, they 
lay them down for clover or rye-graſs. | 

le putting bags of herbs, 


- 


ST OOMING of Wine, is tl 
or other ingredients, into it. oy 
STOP, in the menage, is a pauſe, or diſcontinuance 
of a horſe's motion. 
SToOps, or points, in grammar. See PoinT and 
PUNCTUATION. | 
STOPPER, in a ſhip, a piece of cable-laid rope, 
having a wale-knot at one end, with a laniard faſtened 
to it; and the other end is ſpliced round a thimble in the 
ring-bolts upon deck, and at the bits: its uſe is to ſtop 
the cable, that it may not run out too faſt ; in order to 
which, they make turns with the laniard about the cable, 
and the wale-knot ſtops it, ſo that it cannot {lip away 
faſter than is neceſſary. | 
STORAX, or STYRAX, in natural hiſtory and phar- 
macy, a dry and ſolid refin, of a rediſh colour, and a 
peculiarly fragrant ſmell, of which there are two kinds, 
the ſtyrax calamita, or ſtyrax in tears, and the ſtyrax 
vulgaris, whereof the former is by far the purer and finer 
kind, imported in ſmall loofe granules, or elſe in large 
maſſes compoſed of ſuch granules : it anciently uſed to be 
packed up in recds, for the more fecure'carriage; whence 
the name. Ihe common ſtorax is likewiſe a fine and pure 
reſin, though lets ſo than the former; and is brought to 
us in large lumps, not formed of granules, but of one 
uniform conſiſtence. Sn 
Theſe are the two genuine kinds of ſtorax; but net- 
ther of them is that met with in our ſhops, which is a 
kind of ſaw-duſt connected into lumps, by juſt ſo much 
of the ſtorax-reſin as will make the other matters hang 
together. This is what our apothecaries uſe, under the 
name of ſtorax; but it is adviſeable, to ſtrain care- 
fully the pure refin from the filth, and uſe no part of the 
latter. | | 7 Y 
The two genuine kinds of ſtorax, which ought always 
to be uſed where they can be had, differ only in this; 
that the granulated ſtorax flows naturally from the ſtyrax 
tree, and the common Kind is obtained from the ſame 
tree, by inciſion. enn 5 
Storax is brought to us from Syria, and the E. Indies; 
and ought to be choſen pure, very fragrant, and of an 
acrid taſte. It is much recommended as a detergent and 
PaGmick, in diſorders of the breaſt: it is alfo eſteemed 
rtigoes, and other 


a cordial, and is recommended 1n ve 
diſorders of the head and nerves. _ EPS 
Liquid STOR AX, in pharmacy, is a drug very diffe- 
rent from the reſin above deſcribed; being a reſinous juice, 
of the confiſtence of Venice - turpentine, or thicker: it 
is, when clean, pellucid, of a browniſh colour, with 2 
caſt ſometimes #7 rediſh, and ſometimes of greyiſh in it. 
Its ſmell is ſomewhat like that of common ſtorax, only 
much ſtronger, and even difagreeable : its taſte is acrid, 
aromatick, and ſomewhat bitteriſh; and it is oily, of 


the ſtones to be artificial, and to haye been made op the 
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unctuous. It ſhould be choſen thin, pellucid, of a clean 
brown colour, and of a very ſtrong ſmell. 

There is another coarſer and very impure kind, not at 
all pellucid, and of a grey or browniſh colour: its ſmell 
is much more Engi and alſo. more difagreeable than 
that of the pure kind; whereof it ſeems to be only the 
dregs, though it is by much the moſt common liquid 
ſtorax in the ſhops. 1 

Petiver gives the moſt rational account of the origin 
of liquid ſforax ; which, he ſays, is prepared from the 
bark of a tree, called by the Turks roſa mallos, which 
is frequent in the iſland Cobras. The bark of this tree 
being bruiſed and macerated in fea water, is boiled to 
the conſiſtence of birdlime; they then collect the reſi- 
nous matter that ſwims on the top; which, being foul, is 


the reaſons before given in the account of dry ſtoves; 
and to erect a range of ſtoves, they ſhould be all built 
in one, and only divided with glaſs partitions, at leaſt 
the half way towards the front; which will be of great 


advantage to the plants, becauſe they may Have the air in 


each diviſion thifted by fliding the glaſſes of the partitions, 
or by opening the glaſs-door, which ſhould be made be- 


tween each diviſion, for the more eaſy paſſage from one 


to the other. 4 of] 157 l 
This ſtove ſhould be raiſed above the level of the 
ground, in proportion to the dryneſs of the place; for, 
if it be built on a moiſt ſituation, the whole ſhould be 
placèd upon the top of the ground ; fo that the brick- 
work in the front muſt be raiſed three feet above tlie ſur- 
face, which is the depth of the bark- bed, whereby none 


boiled again in ſea water, and ſtrained: what paſſes theþof the bark will be in danger of lying in water: but, if 


water is the finer, and what remains in them the coarſer 
liquid ſtorax. He adds, that liquid ſtorax is much eſteemed 
in the eaſt, as a perfume. As to its medicinal virtues, 
they are nearly related to thoſe of turpentine : it is pre- 
{cribed, internally, as a detergent and diuretick ; and ex- 
ternally, to prevent mortifications. | 
STOVES, in gardening, are buildings erected for the 
reſervation of tender exotick plants, which will not live 
in theſe northern countries, without artificial warmth in 
winter. . Theſe are built in different methods, according 
to the ingenuity of the artiſt, or the different purpoſes 
for which they are intended; but in England they are at 
preſent reducible to two. ; 
The firſt is called a dry ſtove, being ſo contrived, that 
the flues through which the ſmoke paſſes are either car- 
ried under the pavement of the floor, or elſe are erected 
in the back part of the houſe, over each other, and are 
returned fix or eight times the whole length of the ſtove. 
In theſe ſtoves the plants are placed on ſhelves of boards 
laid on a ſcaffold above each other, for the greater advan- 
tage of their ſtanding in fight, and enjoying an equal 
ſhare of light and air. In theſe ſtoves are commonly 
placed the tender ſorts of aloes, cereus's, euphorbiums, 
tithymals, and other ſucculent plants, which are impa- 
tient of moiſture in winter; and therefore require, for 
the moſt part, to be kept in a ſeparate ſtove, and not placed 
among trees, or herbaceous plants, which perſpire freely, 
and thereby often cauſe a damp air in the houſe, which 
is imbibed by the ſucculent plants, to their no ſmall 
prejudice. | | 
Theſe ſtoves may be regulated by a thermometer, ſo 
as not to over-heat them, nor to let the plants ſuffer by 
cold; in order to which all ſuch plants, as require nearly 


the ſoil be dry, the brick-work in front need not he more 


than one foot above-ground, and the pit may be ſunk two 


feet below the ſurface. Upon the top of this brick-work, 
in front, muſt be laid the plate of timber, into which the 
wood-work of the frame is to be mortiſed; and the upper 
timber in front muſt be placed four feet aſunder, or ſom e« 
what more, which 1s the proportion of the width of the 
glaſs doors or ſaſhes : theſe ſhould be about fix feet and 
an half, or ſeven feet long, and placed upright; but 
from the top of theſe ſhould be ſloping glaſſes, which 
ſhould reach within three feet of the back of the ſtove; 


where there ſhould be a ſtrong crown piece of timber 


placed, in which there ſhould be a groove made for the 
glaſſes to flide into. The wall in the back part of the 
ſtove ſhould be at leaſt 13 inches thick: but 18 inches is 
ſtill better; becauſe the thicker the outſide wall is built, 
the more the heat of the flucs will be kept in the houſe ; 
and carried up, about nine feet above the ſurface of the 
bark-bed; and, from the top of this wall, there ſhould 
be a ſloping roof to the crown piece where the glaſſes ſlide 


in. This crown piece ſhould be about 16 feet high from 


the ſurface of the bark-bed or floor, which will give a 
ſufficient declivity to the ſloping glaſſes to carry off the 
wet, and be of a reaſonable height for containing many 
tall plants. The back-roof may be ſlated, covered with 
lead, or tiled, according to the fancy of the owner : for 


the manner of this outſide building is often very various, 


and differently built. 

In the front of the houſe there ſhould be a walk, about 
18 or 20 inches wide, for the conveniency of walking; 
next to which the bark- pit muſt be placed, which ſhould 
be 1n width proportionable to the breadth of the houſe : 
if the houſe 1s 12 feet wide, which is a due proportion, 


the ſame degree of heat, ſhould be placed by themſelves |the pit may be ſeven feet wide; and behind the pit ſhould 


in a ſeparate houſe; for, if in the ſame ſtove there are 
plants placed of many different countries, which require 
as many different heats, by making the houſe warm 
enough for ſome plants; others, by having too much 
heat, are drawn and ſpoiled. i 

The other ſorts of ſtoves are commonly called bark 
ſtoves, to diſtinguiſh them from the dry ſtoves already 


be a walk 18 inches wide, to paſs in order to water the 
plants, &c. then there will be 22 inches left next the back 
wall, to erect the flues, which muſt be all raiſed above 
the top of the bark-bed ; theſe flues ought to be one foot 
wide in the clear, that they may not be too ſoon ſtopped 
with the ſoot ; and the lower flue, into which the ſmoke 
firſt enters from the fire, ſhould be two feet deep in the 


mentioned. Theſe have a large pit, nearly the length of clear ; and this may be covered either with caſt iron plates, 


the houſe, three feet deep, and fix or ſeven feet wide, ac- 
cording to the breadth of the houſe ; which pit is filled 
with freſh tanners bark, to make an hot bed; and in this 
bed the pots of the moiſt tender exotick trees, and her- 
baceous plants, are plunged : the heat of this bed being 
moderate, the roots of the plants are always kept in ac- 
tion; and the moiſture, detained by the bark, keeps the 
fibres of their roots in a ductile ſtate, which, in the dry 
ſtove, where they are placed on ſhelves, are ſubject to dry 
too faſt, to the great injury of the plants. In theſe ſtoves, 
if they are rightly contrived, may be preſerved the moſt 
tender exotick trees and plants, which, before the uſe of 
the bark was introduced, were thought impoſſible to be 
kept in England; but, as there is ſome ſkill required in 
the ſtructure of both theſe ſtoves, we ſhall deſcribe them 
as intelligibly as poſſible, particularly the bark ſtove; by 
which it is hoped every curious perfon will be capable of 
dire&ing his workmen in their ſtructure. | 


or broad tiles; over this the ſecond flue muſt be returned 
back again, which may be 18 inches deep, and covered 
on the top as before; and fo, in like manner, the flues 
may be returned over each other three or four times, that 
the heat may be ſpent before the-ſmoke paſſes off. The 
thickneſs of: the wall in front of theſe flues need not be 
more than four inches ; but it muſt be well jointed with 
mortar, and plaiſtered 'within-fide'to prevent the ſmoke 
from getting into the houſe ; and the outſide ſhould be 
faced with mortar, and covered with a coarſe cloth, to 
keep the mortar from cracking, as is practiſed in ſetting 
up coppers. If this be carefully done, there will be no 
danger of the ſmoke entering the houſe, which cannot be 
too carefully avoided; for there is nothing more injurious 
to plants than ſmoke, which will cauſe them to drop their 
leaves; and; if it continue long in the houſe, will en- 
tirely deſtroy them. | | 


The fire-place may be made either at one end, or in 


The dimenſion of this ſtove ſhould be proportioned to ſthe middle, according as there is moſt conveniency ; for, 


the number of plants intended to be preſerved, or the par- 
ticular fancy of the owner ; but their length ſhould not 
exceed 40 feet, unleſs there be two fire-places; and, in that 

. Caſe, it will be proper to make a partition of glaſs in the 

middle, and to have two tan-pits, that there may be two 

different heats for plants from different countries, for 
Vor. II. No. 69. 95 72 


wherever it is placed, it ſhould have a ſhed over it, and 
not be expoſed to the open air; for it will be impoſſible 
to make the fire burn equally, where the wind has full 
ingreſs to it; and it will be troubleſome to attend the fire 
in wet weather, where it is expoſed to the rain. 


4X 5 © the 


The contrivance of the furnace muſt be according to 
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glaſſes will admit the rays to ſhine almoſt all over the 


STO 


the fuel which. is defigned to burn ; but, as turf is the 
beſt firing for ſtoves, where it can be had, becauſe it 
burns more moderately, and laſts longer, than any other 
fort of fuel, and ſo requires leis attendance, we ſhall de- 
ſcribe a proper ſort of furnace for that purpoſe. 

The whole of this furnace ſhould be erected within the 
houſe, which will be a great addition to the heat; and the 
front wall on the out-ſide of the fire place, next the ſhed, 
ſhould be three bricks thick, the better to prevent the heat 
from coming out that way. The door of the furnace, at 
which the fuel is put in, muſt be as ſmall as conveniently 
may be to admit of the fuel; and this door ſhould be placed 
near the upper part of the furnace, and made to ſhut as 
cloſe as poſſible ; ſo that there may but little of the heat 
paſs off through it. This furnace ſhould be about 20 
inches deep, and 16 inches ſquare at bottom; but may 
be ſloped off on every fide, ſo as to be two feet ſquare at 
the top; and under this furnace ſhould be a place fer the 
aſhes to fall into, which ſhould be about a foot deep, and 
as wide as the bottom of the furnace: this ſhould alſo 
have an iron door to ſhut as cloſe as poſſible; but juſt 
over the aſh-hole, above the bars which ſupport the fuel, 
ſhould be a ſquare hole about four inches wide, to let in 
air to make the fire burn: this mult alto have an iron 
frame, and a door to ſhut cloſe when the fire is perfectly 
lighted, which will make the fuel laſt the longer, and the 
heat will be more moderate. 

The top of this furnace ſhould be nearly equal to the 
top of the bark-bed, that the loweſt flue may be above the 
fire; ſo that there may be a greater draught for the ſmoke; 
and the furnace ſhould be covered with a large iron plate, 
cloſely cemented to the brick-work, to prevent the ſmoke 


from getting out; or it may be arched over with bricks; | 


but you ſhould be very careful, wherever the fire is placed, 
that it be not too near the bark-bed ; for the heat of the 
fire will, by its long continuance, dry the bark, ſo that it 
will loſe its virtue, and be in danger of taking fire; to 
prevent which, it will be the belt method to continue an 
hollow between the brick-work of the fire and that of the 
pit, about eight inches wide; which will effectually pre- 
vent any damage ariſing from the heat of the fire; and 
there ſhould be no wood-work placed any where near the 
flues, or the fire-place, becauſe the continual heat of the 
ſtove may in time dry it ſo much as to cauſe it to take 
fire, which ought to be very carciully guarded againſt. 
The entrance into this {tove ſhould be either from a 
green-houſe, the dry ſtove, or elſe through the ſhed where 
the fire is made, becauſe, in cold weather, the front-glaſſes 
muſt not be opened. | 
Ihe other fort of ſtove, which is commonly called the 
dry ſtove, as was before laid, may be either built with 
upright and ſloping glaſſes at the top, in the ſame manner, 
and after the ſame model of the bark-{tove; or elſe the 
front-glaſſes, which ſhould run from the floor to the ec1l- 
ing, may be laid floping, to an angle of 45 degrees, 
the better to admit the rays of the fun in ſpring and au- 
tumn : the latter method has been chietly followed by 
moſt perſons who have built this fort of ſtoves : but the 
beſt contrivance of a ſtove of this kind, is to have it. 
built after the model of the bark-ſtove, with upright 
laſſes in front, and ſloping glaſſes over them, becauſe 
this will more eaſily admit the ſun at all the different ſea- 
ſons ; for, in ſummer, when the ſun is high, the top 


houſe : and in winter, when the ſun 1s low, the front 
glaſſes will admit its rays; whereas, when the glaſſes are 
laid to any declivity in one direction, the rays of the {un 
will not fall directly thereon above a fortnight in autumn, 
and about the ſame time in ſpring; and, during the other 
parts of the year, they will fall obliquely thereon; and, 
in ſummer, when the ſun 18 high, the rays will not reach 
above five or fix feet from the glaſles. 

Beſides, the plants placed towards the back part of the 
houſe will not thrive in the ſummer ſeaſon for want of 
air; whereas, when there are ſloping glaſſes at the top, 
which run within four feet of the back of the houſe; theſe, 
by being drawn down in hot weather, will let in perpen- 
dicular air to all the plants; and, of how much ſervice 
this is to all ſorts of plants, every one who has had op- 
portunity of obſerving the growth of plants in a ſtove, 
will eaſily judge; for, when plants are placed under cover 
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to preſerve them ſtrait, they are turned every week, they 
will nevertheleſs grow weak, and look pale and fickly, 
like a perſon ſhut up in a dungeon; for which reaſons, 
whoever has made trial of both ſorts of ſtoves, will rea- 
dily recommend the model of the bark-ſtove for every 
purpole. os | 
STOVE, in confectionary, a ſmall furnace, over which 
they .prepare many of their goods. | 
Explanztion of Plate LXXIV. 
Repreſenting the inner part of a confectioner's labora- 
tory, when the ſtoves are placed. | 5 
The lower Compartment. | 
Is a perſpective view of the part of the inſide of a con- 
fectioner's laboratory. 
Lig. 1. A workman taking out with a ſpatula the can- 
died fruits from the moulds. | oc 
#12. 2. A workman at the ſtove, putting almonds on 
the ſtove, in order to render them criſp, 
Upper Compartment. 


flat, and pierced with holes like a ſkimmer. 

Fig. 2. Aikimmer, This is alſo of copper. 

Fig 3. A ſpatula, | 

Fig. 4. A ſquare ſpatula. 

Fig. 5. Grates belonging to the candying moulds, the 
are of different fizes, and uſually made of braſs wire ; but 
any other metal, lead excepted, is preferable. The fruit 
is laid firſt on the large ones to drain the ſugar from it. 
The leſſer ones fix over each other in their moulds, and 
the fruit being laid between two, they prevent its ſtick- 
ing together in the candying. | 

Lig. 6. The candying moulds. 

Fg. 7. A filtrating and clarifying. 


iron hook: to theſe is tied a piece of fine canvaſs : then 
the frame 1s laid on a tub, and the liquor, intended to be 
clarified, poured through the canvaſs: 

Fig. 9. A copper pan for different purpoſes. 

Fig. 10. A trivet to ſupport this pan over the fire, by 
which means it is kept a proper diſtance from it. 

Fig. II, 12, 13. Three furnaces : the firſt has the 
trivet on it: the fecond is without a trivet, and the third 
is dlaced with the fore part downwards, to ſhew the grate, 
and the aſh-pan. . 

STO WAGE, in the ſea language, is the putting of 


derous and heavy next the ballaſt. - | 
STRABISMUS, a diſorder of the eye, makes it look 
aſquint, either upwards, downwards, or awry, The 
ſtrabiſmus conſiſts in a retraction of the ball of the eye, 
towards one fide ; occaſioned by a convulſion or pally of 
one of its muſcles. | | | 
STRAIGHT, STREIGHT, Or STRAIT, In hydro- 
graphy, a narrow fea, or gut thut up between lands on 
either fide, and affording a paſlage out of one great ſea 
into another. 
STRAIN, or SpRAIN, a violent extenſion of the 
ſinews or tendons of {ome muſcle. - 5 
STRANDED, is when a ſhip by tempeſt or ill ſteer- 
age is run on ground and receives great damage. 5 
STRANGER, in law, denotes a perſon who is not 
privy or party to an act. 2 
S TRANGLEs, a diſtemper to which colts. and young 
horſes are very ſubject; and begins with a ſwelling be- 
tween the jaw- bones, which ſometimes extends to the 
muſcles of the tongue; and is attended with ſo great heat, 
pain, and inflammation, that ſometimes till matter is 
formed, the horſe ſwallows with the utmoſt difficulty. 
The ſymptoms are extraordinary heat and feeveriſhneſs, 
with a painful cough, and a great inclination to drin 
without being able; ſome horſes loſing their appetite in- 
tirely, others eating but little, by reaſon of the pain which 
chewing and ſwallowing occaſions: when the ſwelling 
begins on the inſide of the jaw-bones, it is much longer 
in coming to matter than when more to the middle; when 
it ariſes among the glands, and divides into ſeveral tu- 
mours, the cure is generally tedious, as it breaks in diffe- 
rent places; and when it forms upwards on the wind- 
pipe and gullet, there is ſometimes danger of ſuffocation, 
unleſs the ſwelling ſoon breaxs. But the moſt danger- 


of a ceiling, they always turn themſelves towards the air 
and light, and thereby grow crooked; and if, in order 


\ 


horſe runs at the noſe.; this by ſome is called the baſtard 
ſtrangles. | n won o | 20! 63 ket n As 


4 


Fig. 1. A copper utenſil of a circular form, large and 


goods orderly in the hold, &c. of a ſhip, the moſt pon- 


ous kind is, when, befides the above ſymptoms, the | 


Fig. 8. A frame, to each corner of which is fixed an 
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As this diſorder ſeems to be eritical, the moſt approved] STRATA, in natural hiſtory, the ſeveral beds or 


method is to affiſt nature in bringing the ſwellings to ma- 
turity, by keeping them conſtantly moiſt with ointment 
of marſhmallows, and covering the head and neck with a 
hood. But as all ſwellings in glandular parts ſuppurate 
ſlowly, the following poultice may be applied hot twice 
a day: it is alſo a very proper one to ripen, or bring any 
other ſwelling to matter. 

Po ake leaves of marſhmallows 10 handfuls ; white lilly- 
root half a pound; linſeed and fenugreek ſeed 
bruiſed, of each four ounces: boil them in two 
quarts of water till the whole is pulpy, and add four 
ounces of ointment of marſhmallows, and a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of hogs-lard, to prevent its growing 


ſtiff and dry. 


In five or fix days, by theſe means, the matter is gene- | 


rally formed, and makes its way through the {kin ; and 
if the diſcharge is made freely and with caſe, the opening 
need not be enlarged ; but ſhould be dteſſed with the fol- 
lowing ointment ſpread on tow, {till continuing the poul- 


tice over it to promote the digeſtion, and prevent any 


remaining hardneſs. | | 
Take rofin and Burgundy pitch, of each a pound and 
a half; honey and common turpentine, each eight 
ounces ; yellow wax, four ounces ; hogs-lard, one 
pound; verdigreaſe finely powdered, one ounce : 
melt the ingredients together, but do not put in the 


verdigreaſe, till removed from the fire; and it ſhould 


be ſtirred in by degrees, till the whole is grown ſtiff 
and cool. 


If the fever and inflammation run high, and the 
ſwelling be ſo ſituated as to endanger ſuffocation, a mo- 


derate quantity of blood muſt be taken away, and the 
remainder diluted with plenty of water-gruel, or warm 
water, maſhes, &c. 5 | 3 1 

The running at the noſe, which often attends the 
ſtrangles, is dangerous; eſpecially if it continues after 
they have ripened and broke, as the horſe will be greatly 


weakened thereby. To prevent this waſte and decay, 


give him every day for ſome time an ounce of Jeſuits 
bark; or a ſtrong decoction of guaiacum ſhavings, 
which hath been found extremely beneticial in reftrain- 
ing theſe glandular diſcharges when too liberal, and in 
drying up ulcers of all Kinds in horſes. See GLANDERS. 
If a hardneſs remains after the ſores are healed up, they 
may be anointed with the mercurial ointment ; and 
when the horſe has recovered his ſtrength, purging wall 
be neee 

STRANGURY, in medicine, a partial ſuppreſſion 
of urine; when it is total, it is called iſchuria. Theſe 
Caſes are either true or ſpurious ; true, if the ſuppreſhon 


ble in the abdowen ; all which ſymptoms attend when it 


An iſchuria is more dangerous than a ſtrangury, and, 
if it continues long, proves always mortal; eſpecially, 
if it be from fepletion, or when the ſpinal vertebræ are 


Al eee 24 : 0 
broke. | The ſu 1 {ſton CONTIN, : and hiccup ſuper- 
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layers of .different matters whereof the body of the earth 
is compoſed. The ſtrata include all the layers of earths; 
minerals, metals, ſtones, &c. lying under the upper te- 
gument or ſtratum, the turf or mould. The time when 
theſe ſeveral ſtrata were laid was doubtleſs at the creation; 
unleſs with ſome great naturaliſts, as Stheno, Dr. Wood- 


ward, &c. we ſuppoſe the globe of the earth to have been 
diflolved by the flood. | | | 

At that time, ſays Mr. Derham, whenever it was, 
when the terreſtrial globe was in a chaotick ſtate, and the 
earthly particles ſubſided, then thele ſeveral beds were 
repoſited in that commodious order in which they are 
now found; and that, as is aſſerted, according to the 
laws of gravity, the lower {till heavier than the upper. 

But Dr. Leigh, in his natural hiſtory of Lancaſhire, 
ſpeaking of the coal-pits, denies the ſtrata to be accord- 
ing to the laws of gravitaiion; obſerving that the ſtrata 
there are firſt a bed of maile, then free- ſtone, next iron- 
ſtone, then coal, or channel mire, then ſome other ſtrata, 
then coal again. This determined Dr. Derham to make 
a nicer inquiry into the matter; accordingly, in 1712, 
he cauſed divers places to be bored, laying the ſeveral 
ſtrata by themſelves, and afterwards determined very 
carefully their ſpecifick gravity. 
in his yard, the ſtrata were gradually ſpecifually heavier 
and heavier, the lower and lower they went; but, in 
another place in his field, he could not perceive any dif- 
ference in the ſpecifick gravities. Acquainting the Royal 
Society therewith, their operator, Mr. Hauk{bee, was 
ordered to try the ſtrata of a coal-pit, which he did to the 


each whereof he gives us in a table in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, and from the whole makes this inference, 
that it evidently appears the gravities of ſeveral ſtrata are 
in no manner of order, but purely caſual, as if mixed 
by chance. | | 


drawing up an army, or any part of it, in any given gęo- 
metrical figure; and of expreſſing the number of men 
contained 1n ſuch a tigure, as they ſtand in array either 
near at hand, or at any diſtance athgned. | 

STRATAGEM, or STRATEGEM, in the art of 
war, any device for the deceiving and ſurpriſing an 
enemy. Dos es | 

STRATIFICATION, in chymiſtry, the ranging 
any thing to be calcined in ſeveral layers or ſtrata, one 
above another; which operation is denoted by the ab- 
breviation J. / / | „ 


plants, whoſe flower ed of five roundiſh patent pe- 
tals, diſpoſed in the form of a role, and inſerted in the 
cup; the ſtamina are 20 ſubulated filaments, topped with 
lunulated antheræ; the germina are ſmall, numerous, 
well known large ſoft pulpy fruit, containing a great 
number of {mall angular ſeeds. 15 5 

There are ſeveral kinds of ſtrawberries, as the com- 
mon or wood-ſtrawberry, the white wood-ſtrawberry, 


g | the hautboy-ſtrawherry, the ſcarlet-ſtrawberry, the large 


Chili-ftrawberry, the green or pine-apple ſtrawberry ; 
the firſt and ſecond forts are found wild in the woods, 
from whence they are tranſplanted into gardens, by 
which the fruit is much improved, The beſt ſoil for 
theſe plants is a freſh loam. They are all propagated 
from runners, which they produce in great plenty in 


y| July; and if the weather is moiſt, they quickly take 


root, which when they have ſufficiently obtained, ſhould 
be planted out where they are intended to fruit, taking 
the opportunity of moiſt weather; they ſhould be planted 
in beds about three feet and a half wide, leaving a path 
for the-conveniency of watering and gathering To bait 
The wood-ſtrawberry may be planted at about ſix inches 
aſunder, but the. other forts require a greater diſtance, 
When the fruit is ripe and gone, the runners ſhould be 
taken off, and the old plants cleaned of decayed leaves, 
and the earth ſtirred abaut them. Theſe will not laſt 
well above three years; therefore there ſhould be a freſh 
plantation made every year, in order to have the quan- 
tity required. If the weather is dry when they are in 
flower, it is neceſſary to water them on evenings, but 


1128 54 on Die besz ſhould be dug up, and a little fine earth thrown. 


not to wet the bloſſoms, In autumn, the walks between 


on 


The reſult was, that, 


depth of 30 ſtrata: the thickneſs and ſpecifick gravity of 


STRATARITHMOMETRY, in war, the act of 


STRAWBERRY, Fragaria, in botany, a genus of 


and collected into a head, which afterwards becomes a: 


on the beds, ſo as not to bury the plants; this will] brimſtone, for it could never be done otherwiſe than by 
greatly ſtrengthen them for fruiting the following year. | the matching of the caſks. 15 e 
Strawberries do very well forced in the ſpring, either] Dr. Shaw gives the following method of preparing an 
on hot- beds or in a ſtove; in the latter they ſhould be] artificial ſtum, nothing inferior to the natural; and as 
planted in pots the preceding autumn, and about Chriſt- fit for the refermenting, fretting, improving, or making 
mas, and placed in the front of the place where they can of wines, vinegars, and ſpirits. Take three pounds of 
conveniently ſtand: the moſt common ſorts forced are] fine lump ſugar, or ſuch as has been well refined from 
the wood and ſcartet ſtrawberries, which, if properly | its treacle ; melt it in three quarts of water, and add, in 
managed, will produce ripe fruit in February; and by the boiling of rheniſh tartar, finely powdered, half an 
utting them in at different periods, may be continued | ounce ; this diſſolves with a remarkable ebullition, and 
till thoſe in the natural ground are ripe. To have ſtraw- | gives a grateful acidity to the liquor; take the veſſel from 
berries in autumn, the beft method is to cut them down | the fire, and ſuffer it to cool, and you have an artificial 
when in flower at the natural ſeaſon, afterwards a ſecond | muſt, which in all reſpects reſembles the natural taſt eand 
crop of bloſſoms ſucceeds, and the fruit ripens in Sep- ſweet juice of a white flavourleſs grape, when well puri- 
tember and October. fied, and racked off from its ſediment, in order to make 
Strawberry-leaves are frequently uſed in gargariſms for] ſtum. If this artificial muſt be ſtummed, that is, wel 
ſore mouths, quinfies, and ulcers of the throat. fumigated with burning brimſtone, it becomes a perfect 
The fruit is very grateful both to the palate and fto-|ſtum, and may be made of any flavour, at the diſcretion 
mach, abating heat, quenching thirſt, looſening the belly, | of the artiſt. | | i 
promoting urine, and expelling ſmall gravel. _ _ STUPOR, a numbneſs in any part of the body, 
0 STRAY, or EST RA, in law. See EST RAV. whether occaſioned by ligatures obſtructing the blood's 
jp! - STRENGTH, Vis, in phyfiology, the ſame with force. | motion, by the pally, or the like. 
| 


STRENGTHENERS, in pharmacy, medicines that] SURGEON, Sturio, in ichthyology, a very large 
add to the bulk and firmneſs of the ſolids : and fuch are] fiſh, growing to 14, 16, or 18 feet in length; though the 
all abſorbent, agglutinant, and aſtringent medicines. greater part are caught much ſmaller. There are four cirrr 
STRIATED, among botaniſts, a term applied to at the extremity of the under jaw; the eyes are large; 
thoſe leaves or fruit which have a number of longitudinal] and ſtand at a great diſtance from the extremity of the 


[TE furrows on their ſurfaces. roſtrum or ſnout : but what is very ſingular in the ſtur- 
ji STRICTOR, in anatomy, the fame with conftriCtor | geon, are the ſpinoſe tubercles, of which there are ſeve- 
1 and ſphincter. 5 ral ſeries or rows. 

9 STRIKE, a meaſure of capacity, containing four ST VE, or SrirnE, a diſorder of the eye-lids; being 
* buſhels. : | a ſmall encyſted tumour, about the bigneſs of a barley- 
1 : STRIKE, among ſeamen, is a word variouſly ufed;{corn. The ſtye frequently occaſions much pain and un- 
Wh | when a ſhip, in a fight, or on meeting with a ſhip ofeafineſs, and muſt be treated with great caution, on ac- 

is war, lets down or lowers her top-ſails, at leaſt half-maſt | count of the tenderneſs of the eye. Some recommend 


high, they ſay ſhe ſtrikes, meaning ſhe yields, or fub- | cataplaſms, and the like applications; but the eye is often 
. mits, or pays reſpect to the ſhip of war. Alſo, when a hurt by thoſe, and it is obſerved beſides, that theſe tu- 
Hy ſhip touches ground, in ſhoal-water, they ſay ſhe ſtrikes. | bercles ſeldom give way to topical applications of any 
, And when a top-maſt is to be taken down, the word of] kind. When they are ſmall, Heiſter thinks it beſt to let 
command is, Strike the top-maſt, &c. them take their own courſe ; but if ſo large as to occafion 
STROBILUS, among botaniſts, a kind of pericar- | deformity, or danger of hurting the fight, the way to 
Us pium, formed of an amentum. It conſiſts of a number of extirpate them, is to make a longitudinal inciſion on the 
hi vaginæ, with contorted points applied to each other. part, and carefully take them out whole ; or, if it cannot 
IR STROPHE, in ancient poetry, a certain number of be thus got out clean, it muſt be cut out, as far as may 
verſes, including a perfect ſenſe, and making the firſt] be done, with ſciſſars, and dreſſed with Egyptian oint- 
part of an ode. See OpE. ment, and a little red precipitate, or touched at times 
If STRUMEZ, ſcrophulous tumours arifing on the neck with the common cauſtick, till eaten thoroughly away, 
. and throat, conſtituting what is commonly called the] and then the wound dreſſed and healed in the common 
fo king's evil. See SCROPHULA- manner. 
4 STRUMPFIA, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe] This is the method by which the flat and broad 
| flower conſiſts of five oblong, obtuſe, patent petals, with | bottomed tumours of this kind are to be extirpated ; and 
| the ſame number of ovate antheræ joined in a body; the in this, great care muſt be taken that none of the ſharp 
wt fruit is a roundiſh, unilocular berry, crowned with the] applications touch the eye, as they might injure the ſight. 
100 cup, and contains a roundiſh ſeed. It is common, however, with theſe tumours, to hang by 
. STUCK, or Srucco, in building, a compoſition of] a ſort of ſmall root, and then they are much more eaſily 
white marble pulverized and mixed with plaſter of lime ; managed, there being no more neceſſary than the cutting 
and the whole being ſifted and wrought up with water, 1s| them cloſe off with a pair of ſciſſars, or the tying them 
to be ufed like common plaſter : this is what Pliny] firmly round with a piece of ſilk or horſe-hair. They 
means by marmoratum opus, and albarium opus. are ſometimes, if taken in time, diſperſed by rubbing 
STUFF, in commerce, a general name for all kinds] them with faſting- ſpittle, or by applying the pulp of a 
of fabricks of gold, filver, filk, wool, hair, cotton, or] roaſted apple mixed with ſome ſaffron and camphor. 
thread, manufactured in the loom; of which numberj STYGIAN Liquors, an appellation given to cauſ- 
are velvets, brocades, mohairs, fattins, taffeties, cloths, | ſtick and corroſive waters, and particularly to aqua-xegia. 
ſerges, &c. Rs 1 See AQUA. | 
STUM, in the wine-trade, denotes the unfermented] STYLE, a word of various ſignifications, originally 
juice of the grape, after it has been ſeveral times racked | deduced from guss, a kind of bodkin, wherewith the an- 
off, and ſeperated from its ſediment. The cafks are, for] cients wrote on plates ef lead, or on wax, &c. and which 
this purpoſe, well matched, or 5 61 aig with brimſtone| is ſtill uſed to write on ivory-leaves, and paper prepared 
every time, to prevent the liquor from fermenting, as] for that purpoſe, &c. | 8 
it would otherwiſe readily do, and become wine. See STYLE, in botany, is that part of the piſtillum, or 
MAroHINSG. Wk lkemale organ of generation, which ſerves to elevate the 
It is this fume of the ſulphur from the match, that] ſtigma from the germen, on the top of which it is gene- 
prevents, in this caſe, all tendency to fermentation, and] rally placed, and is of various figures. In tame genera 
continues the natural juice of the grape in a ſweet taſte, | it is very ſhort, as in the ſarracenia; and in others is en- 
fit to be readily mixed with wines inſtead of ſugar; for] tirely wanting, as in celandina and poppy. 1145 
which purpoſe it is very much uſed in Holland, and ſome] STYLE, in dialling, denotes the gnomon or cock of a 
other countries; as alſo for giving a new fret, or briſk- | dial, raifed on the plane thereof, to project a ſhadow. . 
neſs to decayed wines; fo that very large quantities of STYLE, in matters of language, a particular manner 
this ſtum are annually imported to all parts, along with | of expreſſing one's thoughts agreeably to the rules ot 
the foreign wines. And after the ſame manner a ſtum| ſyntax; or, as F. Buffier more accurately defines it, the 
is prepared in England from the juice of apples, which | manner wherein the words, conſtructed according to the 
ſerves the ordinary purpoſes of the wine-cooper. In the laws of ſyntax, are arranged among themſelves, ſuitably 
preſerving this liquor in this ſtate, we ſee tlie vaſt uſe of to the genus of the'anguage. From 
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From this deſcription it appears, that the ſtyle ſuppoſes 

or includes the ſyntax ; and that ſyntax does not extend 

ſo far as ſtyle, for the ſyntax may be juſt where the ſtyle 

fene. 2 7. del 

A fault DE is not leſs a fault againſt grammar, 
n 


— 


than is à fault in fyntax ; only the former is leſs preciſe 
and palpable than the other. A very common error in 
grammiarians, F. Buffer adds, is to confound two kinds 
of ſtyle in one: grammatical ſtyle, or that directed by 
the rules of grammar; and the perſonal ſtyle, which de- 
pends leſs on the grammar than on the perſon that writes, 
Whether with regard to his particular taſte and genius, 
or with regard to his matter, or the kind or character of 
his work. There are a great many differences between 
the two; the moſt eſſential is, that the one may be di- 
verſified an infinite number of ways, and the other can- 
not. In effect, the perſonal ſtyle is naturally variable, 
according to the different genius, humours, and com- 
A © £1 

It is the imagination that acts, that conceives, that 
propoſes, and that expreſſes things, ,according to its 
character, which is different in all men, and which is to 
be varied according to the particular kind of the work. 
Hence ariſe the gay, the grave, the florid, the jejune, 
the copious, the conciſe, the poetical, the epiſtolary, 
and the burleſque ſtyles. "Theſe perſonal ſtyles are all 
independent on the grammatical ;: and we have authors 
who excel in the one, and are miſerably defective in the 
other. The perſonal ſtyle is not under the direction of 
grammar, but of the imagination, or rather of rhetorick, 
that art having to do directly with our thoughts, as 
grammar with our words. This, however, may be faid, 
that grammar is far from being able to vary the ſame 
words of a phraſe, with equal perfection; and that there 
is but one way of delivering them in the taſte and genius 
of the language. - 

In oratory and poetry, ſtyle is reſtrained wholly to what 
F. Bufher calls the perſonal ſtyle. Language reters prin- 
cipally to the matter of the diſcourſe, viz. the words ; 
elocution to the particular members or parts thereof; 
and ſtyle to the whole compoſition. £ 


SUB 


nit 1 5 | | i * 
| STYLITES, an appellation given to a kind of ſoli- 
taries, who ſpend their lives ſeated on the tops of co- 
lumns, to be, as they imagine, the better diſpoſed for 


meditation, &c. Of theſe we find ſeveral mentioned in 


ancient writers, and even as low as the 11th century. 
The founder of the order was St. Simon Stylites, a fa- 
mous- anchoret in the fifth century, who took up his 
abode on a column, fix cubits high ; then on a ſecond, 
of 12 cubits; a third, of 22; and, at laſt, on another, 
of 36. The extromity of theſe columns were only three 
feet in diameter, with a kind of rail or ledge about it 
that reached almoſt to the girdle, ſomewhat reſembling 


or devout people of the Eaſt, imitate this extraordinary 
kind of life even to this day. | 


from the apex of the ſtyloide proceſs ; and, deſcending 
obliquely to the fide and root of the tongue, moves it 
ſideways, backwards, and forwards. | 1 . 
STYLOHYOID AUS, in anatomy, a pair of muſ- 
cles ariſing in the ſtyloide proceſs, and terminating in- 
the horn and the baſe : this is often perforated by the di- 
gaſtrick muſcle of the jaw. I heſe muſcles draw laterally 
upwards, e ts Is Soo Ke ens, 8 
STYLOIDES, in anatomy, an apophyſis of the os 
petroſum; thus called, from its reſembling a ſtyle or ſtylet. 
STYLOPHARYNGAUS, in anatomy, one of the 
fix pair of muſcles which ſerve to dilate the pharynx. 
The ſtylopharyngæus ariſes from the beginning of the 
{tyloide proceſs, and is inſerted on both fides into this 
and into the thyroide proceſs ; it ſeryes allo to eleyate as 
well as dilate the pharynx, | 1 
STYPTICK, in pharmacy, medicines which, by their 
aſtringent qualities, ſtop hæmorrhages. See AGARICK. 
STYRAX, in botany, the, ſtorax tree, is a native of 
ſeyeral parts of Europe, and of the eaſt, The gum which 
is obtained by making incifions on its trunk, is uſed 
medicinally. See STORARX._.. IN 4 
SUBALTERN, a ſubordinate, officer, or one who 
diſcharges his poſt under the command, and ſubject to 
the direction of another; ſuch are lieutenants, ſub- lieu- 


: 


The maſters of the art reduce the kinds of ſtyle toftenants, cornets, and enfigns, who ſerve under the cap- 


three ; the ſublime, the low, and the intermediate or 
equable ſtyle. The fublime ſtyle, is that conſiſting in 
magnificent words and ſentences ; which, by its noble 
boldneſs, raviſhes the hearers, and extorts admiration, 
even from the unwilling. See SUBLIME. | 

Low, or fimple ſty le, is that ordinarily uſed in ſmaller 
or humbler works, as epiſtles, dialogues, and coinmon 
wiſcourſe, The chief virtues hereof are perſpicuity, 
ſmoothneſs, eaſineſs, and cleanlineſs. It muſt be very 
ſparing in the uſe of tropes and figures, eſpecially the 
more violent ones, as the proſopopœia, apoſtrophe, &c. 

Intermediate, or equable ſtyle, partakes of the magni- | 

ficence of the ſublime, and the ſimplicity of the low. It 
neither riſes to the majeſty of the one in words and ſen- 
tences, nor yet 1s ſmartly pointed like the other. Tully} 
calls this the poliſhed and florid ſtyle ; it being in this, 
that all the graces and beauties of language are princi- 
pally to be uſed. 5 | 

As to the choice of ſtyle, in the general, the nature of 
the ſubject is to determine it. ee 

Such ſtyle, ſays Cicero, is to be choſen, as expreſſes 
great things magnificently, middle things moderately, and 
low things ſubtilly : but more particularly, as there are 
three branches of the duty of an orator, to teach, to de- 


light, and to move; the ſimple ſtyle is uſed to teach, the 


middle to delight, and the ſublime to move. 7 

Again, tlie ſimple or low ſtyle is fit for comedy, the 
ſublime for tragedy, and the middle for hiſtory. Again, 
the ſimple ſtyle is fit for bucolicks and eclogues, the in- 
termediate for georgicks, and the ſublime for epicks : 
which triple diff | | 
he ſometimes mixes them all in the Æneid itſelf, uſing 


tain; but cuſtom has now appropriated the term to thoſe 
of much lower rank, as ſerjeants, and the like, We alſo 
ſay ſubaltern-courts, juriſdictions, &c. ſuch are thoſe of 
inferior lords, with regard to the lord paramount; hun- 
dred-courts, with regard to county-courts, &c. 

SUBCLAVIAN, Subclavius, in anatomy, is applied 
to any thing under the arm-pit or ſhoulder, whether ar- 
tery, nerve, vein, or muſcle. Subclavius more particu- 
larly denotes: a ſmall oblong muſcle lying between the 
clavicle and firſt rib. It is fixed by one end in the middle 


inch from each extremity, , and by the other in the carti» 
lage, and a ſmall part of the bone of the firſt rib, _ _. 
SUBCOSTIAL MuscLE, Subce/tales, in anatomy. 
T heſe mulcles are fleſhy planes of different breadths, and 
very thin, ſituated more or leſs obliquely in the inſide of 
the ribs, near their bony angles, and running in the ſame 
direction with the external intercoſtals. They are fixed 
by other extremities in the ribs, the inferior extremity 
being always at a greater diſtance from the vertebræ than 
the ſuperior, and ſeveral ribs lying between the two in- 
ſertions. Theſe muſcles are more ſenfible in the lower 
ribs than in the upper, and they adhere cloſely to the ribs 
that lie between their inſertions. Ee nee dans 
SUBCUTANEOUS, in anatomy, a thin membra- 
nous muſcle, ruuning under the ſkin, called alſo qua- 
dratus genæ, and platiſma myoides. It ariſes with a 
pretty broad origin from the hind part of the neck, and 
from the pectoral muſcle below the clavicle. It adheres, 
firmly to the paniculus cornoſus, from which it is not 


erence we may diſcern in Virgil, though [ſeparated without difficulty, and therefore it was not an- 
ciently diſtinguiſhed from it, It is inſerted obliquely on 


the fimple ſtyle in the fifth book, where he deſcribes each fide into the lower jaw bone, near the {kin, lips, 
games ; and the intermediate in the beguining of the and ſometimes the bottom of the noſe, all which parts it 


poem. 
dull, on pretence of being ſimple. 


as the 


11 2 ; ; 3 : a . | FF 8 | 
 New-STyYLE is the Gregorian method of computation. 


. n e draws downwards and awry. A .conyulfion herein is 
Care is ſtill to be taken that the ſtyle be not flat and palled the cynick ſpaſm. In ſome perſons it reaches to 


the ears, which is the reaſon that ſome have the faculty 


Old-STY LE, the Julian mianner of computing times, of moving their ears which others want. 
* 


' SUBDUCTION, in arithmetick, the. ſame as ſubs 
traction. See SUBTRACTION. | 2 


- 


dee JuLtan; GREGORIAN, BISSEXTILE, & | 
Vor. II. No. 70. | | : | 


SUBDUPLE RarT10, is when any number or quan- 
4 Y Ee, N ..- > ay 


a pulpit. There was no Pigs down in it. The faquirs, 


STYLOGLOSSUS, in anatomy, a muſcle ariſing 


lower portion of the clavicle, at the diſtance of about an 
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tity is contained in another twice; thus 3 is ſaid to be 


| ſubduple of 6, as 6 is duple of 3. 


SUBDUPLICATE Rarro, of any two quantities, 
is the ratio of their ſquare roots. See RAT O. | 

SUBJECT, Subaditus, a perſon under the rule and 
dominion of a ſovereign prince or ſtate. 

SUBJECT, Subjedtumn, is alſo uſed for the matter of 
an art or ſcience, or that which it conſiders, or wherein 
it is employed. Thus the human body is the ſubje& of 
medicine. 

The ſurgeons call the body they are diffecting, and 
whereon they read lectures, their ſubject. The ſubject 
of logick is thinking or reaſoning; but more particularly 
in a ſyllogiſin one of the terms of a propoſition is called 
the ſubſect. and the other the attribute. In poetry, the 
ſubject is the matter treated of, or the event related or ſet 
to view. Subject alſo denotes the ſubſtance or matter to 
which an accident is added, whence the maxim that two 


contraries can never ſubſiſt in the ſame ſubject. | 
SUBjUNCTIVE, in grammar, the ſecond mood o 


verbs, thus called becauſe ſubjoined to another verb, or 


particle at leaſt, and not ſtanding alone in a ſentence : 
thus, Orat ut ad fe venias. Quid faciam prorſus 1gnoro. 
Though this were true, &c. 

SUBLAPSARIANS. Sce SUPRALAPSARIANS.. 

SUBLIMATE, a chymical preparation, the baſis 
whereof is mercury or quickſilver. There are two kinds 
of fublimate, corroſive ſublimate, and ſweet ſublimate, 
or mercurius duleis fublimatus ; which ſee under the ar- 
tick MERCURY: 85 

SUBLIMATION, the condenfing and collecting in 
a ſolid form, by means of veſſels aptly conſtructed, the 
fumes of bodies railed from them, by the application of 


a proper heat. Sublimation is in all reſpects the ſame 


with diſtillation, except that in the firft the produce is 
ſolid, but in the latter fluid. The only variation, there- 
fore, neceſſary in the operation, is the accommodating 


the recipient part of the apparatus to this difference, 


which admits, in moſt caſes, that one veſſel may perform 


the office both of condenſer and receiver, as the matter 
cannot, like fluids, flow to another part, but muſt remain 


where it firſt ſettles, except in ſome inſtances, where the 
matter is extremely volatile, or where a fluid riſing with 


it renders a depending receiver neceſſary. | 


The veſſels proper, in reſpect of the different ſubjects 
of this operation, vary in their ſtructure and the ſubſtance 
of which they are made, as well on account of the de- 
gree of heat requiſite to be employed, as the nature of 
the matter to be ſublimed, ſince corroſions of them are 
here, and indeed in all other cafes, to be carefully avoided. 

In ſublimations of mercury, whether combined with 
acids or ſulphur, of fal ammoniacum and of ſulphur 
alone, a fingle veſſel may anſwer all the purpoſes, as 
their necethty of a great heat to keep them in the condi- 


tion of fumes, renders the upper part of the glaſs capable 


S 


of detaining them when they are raiſed thereto ; but it is 


proper, in theſe inſtances, that a glaſs in ſand, or earthen 
ware, ſhould be uſed. A glaſs body, in a ftipng ſand 
heat, may very well ſerve for all theſe ; but ſublimate of 
mercury 1s frequently ſublimed in a bolt-head, or ma- 
traſs; and the factitious cinnabar, by thoſe who make 
large quantities, in an carthen veſſel made in the ſhape 
of an egg. 

lu the ſublimation of volatile falt of amber, and flowers 


of Benjamin, a container and condenſer are ſeparately 


neceſſary, and may in all. theſe caſes be extremely well 
ſupplied by a retort and receiver, though bodies with 
alembick heads, and receivers of glaſs fitted to them, have 
been generally recommended in ſeveral of them; but the 
trouble of luting two junctures, and the difficulty of fit- 
ting them to each other, with ſeveral other reaſons, make 
retorts far more convenient. A retort and receiver are 
likewiſe proper in the caſe of einnabar of antimony ; for 
though the cinnabar might be reſtrained in one glaſs, the 
butter of antimony makes the receiver neceſſary. 

In ſublimations of factitious cinnabar, mercury ſubli- 
mate, and ſal ammoniacum, it is ſufficient to cover the 
aperture or neck of the veſſel with a tile; and in the ſub- 
limation of cinnabar of antimony, and flowers of Benja- 
min, in retorts, it is unneceſſary to lute on the receiver; 
but in the ſublimation of volatile falts, it is requiſite to 
lute the veſſels as ſecure as poſſible, leaving only a ſmall 
vent till they attain the greateſt heat they are to ſuffer 


- 


LY 


during the operation. The requiſite degree of heat in 
ſublimation varies in almoſt every different ſubject of the 
operation. The limits are from the greateſt degree that 
can be given in ſand, to a degree ſomething; leſs, than 
that which will make water boll.,- - - * 
Hoffman obſerves, that only thoſe things are ſublim. - 
able which contain a dry exhaleable matter in their ori- 
ginal conſtruction, and among theſe is found a great 
variety, which require various methods and means to 
execute that effect. Among the minerals, ſulphur, an- 
timony, and orpiment, are named as the principal ſub- 
limable bodies: theſe are of a very lax compage or ſtruc- 
ture, and eaſily raiſed by fire in ſmall particles, which 
concrete again on being ſtopped from flying off by the 
cover of the veſſel; while, on the contrary, iron, ſilver, 
and the other metals, being of a cloſer ſtructure, remain 
fixed in the greateſt heat, and never aſcend without being 
mixed with ſome volatile ſubſtance that is of itſelf capable 
| of riſing and taking up ſome of them with it. Thus 
copper and iron will be raiſed in ſublimation by means of 
ſal ammoniack mixed with them; and even gold itſelf is 
ſaid to befubje& to the ſame law; Mr. Boyle aſſuring 
us, that he had a ſecret method of preparing a certain 
faline ſubſtance, by means of a very ſmall admixture of 
which, gold would be made to riſe in ſublimation, and 
form fine pure cryſtals. | ThE 
The admixtures which make bodies fublimable that 
are not fo in themſelves, are to be of various kinds, ac- 
cording to the nature of the body to be ſublimed. Among 
theſe, ſome act by rendering the body more eaſily fuſible, 
and diſuniting thoſe particles more readily which the fire 
is expected to carry up: others act again by preventing 
the coheſions of the particles of the {ubſtance to be ſub- 
limed, which heat would otherwiſe occaſion : and, finally, 
others by entering the body of the fixed ſubſtance they 
are mixed with, and giving wings, as it were, to its ſub- 
tle particles, ſo that they may atcend with its eaſily ſub- 
limable matter, and join with 1t in the formation of one 
mixed ſubſtance in the top of the veſſel, by partaking of 
the nature of both. Others act potentially in the fame 
way, but by different means, themſelves not being capa- 
ble of ſublimation, but acting on the ſubſtance to be ſub- 
limed, by enervating, weakening, or abſorbing thoſe ſub- 
ſtances, or parts, of the mixed body, which would other- 
wiſe have prevented the aſcent of the reſt : and, finally, 
ſome act as diſſolvents only, and by that means render 
things eaſy of ſublimation, which would have been very 
difficultly 1o, while their parts were in a more ſtrict con- 
tinuity. | | | | 
Explanation of plate LXXV. repreſenting the man- 
ner of extracting mercury from its ore, or cinnabar. 
The lower compartment of the plate repreſents the ſe- 
veral operations generally practiſed in Germany for revi- 
vifying the mercury from the ore of cinnabar. : 
Fig. 1. A workman filling a pot with pieces of cin- 
nabar, and ſtopping the mouth with moſs ; the pot is 
made of crucible carth, and uſed inſtead of a retort, for 
holding the mineral ore. It is fitted and luted to a fre- 
ceiver, repreſented at G, F, G, is one of theſe pots and 
its receiver luted together. | 
Fig. 2. A-workman ſtirring with a long pale the fire 
made on the crowns of the earthen pots, deſcribed in the 
firſt figure, in order to keep up the proper degree of heat 
neceſſary for performing the proceſs of diſtillation per 
deſcenſum, by which the mercury is extracted from the 
ore. The furnace is compoſed of large ſtones, forming 2 
wall, a little higher than the earthen pots when mounted 
upon, and their mouths luted into the aperture of the 
receivers placed in ſand. The fuel is wood, long pieces 
of which, or large branches of trees, and of a length 
ſufficient to reach from one fide of the furnace to the other, 
are placed over the pots, and the two ends reſt on ths 
walls on each fide of the furnace, without touching the 
crowns of the earthen pots. Theſe. pieces therefore form 
a kind of grate on which the wood or faggots are placed, 
and the interſtices between the pots filled with powder 
of charcoal. The whole is then ſet on fire, and a very 
intenſe heat is produced, which volataliſes the mercury, 
which then quits the cinnabar, and paſſes in vapours 
through the mouth of the pot into the receiver, where it 
ja condenſed by the coldneſs of the ſand, in which the 
receivers are placed. The workman who ſtirs the fire, 


bs very careful to ayoid the arſenical and other poiſonous 
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- vapours which are elevated with the ſmoke. A, B, B, nobleneſs of expreſſion; which conſiſts of two parts, 
the large pieces of wood which form the grate, mentioned the choice of words, and the elegant figurative diction : 
D the fifth, which includes all the reſt, is the compoſition 
Fig. 3. A furnace filled with earthen pots, mounted and arrangement of the words in all their magnificenco 
upon their receivers without being covered with its wood. and dignity. FF: > 
D, D, D, the walls of the furnace. F, F, F, F, the SUBMUL TIPLE, in geometry, &c. A ſubmultiple 
earthen pots, luted to their receivers, bedded in ſand. number, or quantity, is that which is contained a certain 
Fig. 4. F, F, F, a numbet of earthen pots, placed] number of times in another, and which, therefore, re- 
% ͤ⁰•ö ̃ ˙ ii peated a certain number of times, becomes exactly equal l 
The upper compartment of the plate, is a perſpectiveſ thereto: thus 3 is a ſubmultiple of 21; in which ſenſe 8 
view, ſection, and plan of the furnace uſed at Almada in ſubmultiple coincides with an aliquot part. | 
Spain, for extracting mercury from its, ore or cinhabar. | SUBMULTIPLE RATIO, is that between the quantity 

Fg. 5. A perſpective elevation; of, the furnace, for the| contained and the quantity containing : thus the ratio of 
ſeparation of mercury. A, two furnaces joined together, 3 to, 21 is ſubmultiple. In both caſes ſubmultiple is the 
and in which ſmall pieces of cinnabar are arranged, for reverſe of multiple, 21, e. g. being a multiple of 3, and 
extracting the mercury. B, the door of the two fur- the ratio of 21 to 3 a multiple ratio. Sec Ratio. 
naces, repreſented open. The floor of the paſſage fromm SUBN ORMAL, in geometry, a line which deter- 
this door is on a level with the grate ; and in this paſſage] mines the point in the axis of a curve, where a normal or 
the workmen charge the grate with ſmall pieces of ein- perpendicular, raiſed from the point of contact of a tan- 

nabar. The grate is conſtrued of bricks. C, and C, gent to the curve, cuts the axis. Or the ſubnormal is a 
apertures in the domes of the two furnaces, through|line which determines the point wherein the axis is cut 
which they finiſh the charge. Theſe apertures are co-|by a line falling perpendicularly on the tangent in the 
vered with bricks, well luted with earth. The door point of the contact. | 15 
D, D, is alſo cloſed with the fame materials. D, D, SUBPOQENA, in law, a writ whereby all common 
the funnels of the chimnies of the two furnaces. E, E, I perſons, or thoſe. under the degree of peerage, may be 
a number of apertures, into which the mouths of theſ called into chancery, in any caſe where the law cannot 
aludels are lated. F, F, F, F, terraſſes inclined in con- afford a remedy. | | 
trary directions, upon which a number of aludels, luted SUBREPTION, Subreptio, the act of obtaining a 

together, are arranged, and by which a communication favour from a ſuperior, by ſurpriſe, or a falſe repreſenta- 
is opened between the furnace A and the chamber K, tion. See the next article. | 

which ſerves as a recipient or receiver for the mercury.  SUBREPTITIOUS, or SurxREPTITIOVUS, a term 
G, ſtairs for aſcending the terraſes. H, a row of aludels applied to a letter, licence, patent, or other act, fraudu- 

Juted to one another, connected at one end to one of] lently obtained of a ſuperior, by concealing ſome truth, 
the apertures of the furnace B, and at the other to one which, had it been known, would have prevented the 
of the mouths L, L, L, of the chamber K, which forms|conceffion or grant; in which caſe, the benefits of let- 
the receiver. I, aludels to which others being luted, | ters, licences, &c. are forfeited. 
form more rows. K, a building divided into four cham-] SUBROGATION, orSURRoOGATION, in the civil 
bers, in which the vapours conducted by the rows off law, the act of ſubſtituting a perſon in the place, and en- 
aludels, are condenſed and colle ed. I, L, L, aper-|titling him to the rights of another: but, in its general 
tures, or mouths, of the chamvers, which form the re- ſenſe, ſubrogation implies a ſucceſſion of any kind, whe+ 
cipients, and through which the rows of aludels, conti- ther of a perſon to a perſon, or of a perſon to a thing. 
nued from the furnaces to theſe chambers, conduct the] SUBSCAPULARIS, in anatomy, a muſcle ariſing 
mercurial vapours. M, M, M, M, windows, by which] from the baſis and fide of the ſcapula, and, ſpreading it- 
they enter the chambers, and ich are cloſed with bricks} ſelf under the whole convex or under ſide of it, is inſerted "Tl 
luted together with clay during the operation. N, N, N, by a ſemi-circular tendon, into the neck of the os hu- 1 
chimnies, through which the ſuperfluous vapours con- | meri, and draws it down to the ſide of the trunk. 0 


” 


veycd by the aludels, after having depoſited their mercu-] SUBSCRIPTION, in general, fignifies the ſignature 1 
rial particles, make their eſcape. put at the bottom of a letter, writing, or inſtrument. 
Fig. 6. A longitudinal ſection through the fire-place. | Merchants ule it to ſignify the ſhare or intereſt, which 
A, one fide of the fire- place, through which the wood particular perſons take in a publick ſtock, or a tradin 4 
is introduced, and below which is the aſli-hole. B, the|company, by writing their names, and the ſhares they WET 
fuel in flames. D, the grate conſtructed of bricks, inf require, in the books or regiſter thereof. . | e 
the form repreſented in the figure, and upon which the] Subſcription; among bookſellers, fignifies an engage- $4.41 
ore is placed. C, the crown of the dome of the fur-|ment to take a certain number of copies of a book in- 1 
nace. E, aludels luted to one of the apertures of the tended to he printed, and a regiprocal obligation of the 
furnace. It is plain from the figure, that the ſmoke from bookſeller, or publiſher, to deliver the ſaid copies, on 
the wood is carried off by the chimney wall in the wall] certain terms. | | 
of the furnace, without entering the internal part filled] SUBSEQUENT, ſomething that comes after ano- 195 
with the ore. | 8 5 ther, particularly with regard to the order of time. 1 
Fig. 7. A perſpective elevation of the fide of the fur-] SUBSIDY, in law, fignifies an aid or tax granted ta 700 
nace where the fire is made. A, A, mouths of the fire-|the king by parliament, for the neceſſary occaſions of 7 
places below the grate, and into which the fuel is intro- the kingdom; and is to be levied on every ſubject of oh 
duced. B, the door for charging the furnace. It is cloſed | ability, according to the rate or value of his lands or | 4 # 
up with bricks and earth, during the ſublimation of the f goods: but this word, in ſome of our ſtatutes, is con- 1 
mercury. K, K, the building that contains the four] founded with that of cuſtoms, + . ba RE, 1 2 
chambers which ſerve for receivers. N | SUBSISTENCE, in the military art, is the money 17 
Fig: 8. Plan of that part of the furnace where the paid to the ſoldiers weekly, not amounting to their full 
grates are placed. A, A, the fire hearths under which pay; becauſe their cloaths, accoutrements, tents, bread 
are the holes. B, B, the doors for charging the furnace. &g. are ta be paid. It is likewiſe the money paid ta 
C, C, the interior parts of the furnaces. E, E, E, theſofficers upon account, till their accounts be made up 
apertures, into which the aludels are luted. which is generally once a year, and then they are paid 
SUBLIME, is a certain eminence or perfection off their arrears, | e „„ 1 
language, fays Longinus, and that the greateſt writers, | SUBSTANCE, Subſtantia, ſomething that we con- _n— 
both in verſe and proſe, have by this alone obtained the |ceive to ſubſiſt of itſelf, independently of any created 1 
prize of glory, and filled all time with their renown.] being, or any particular mode or accident. 5 1 
See STYLE. He makes five ſources of the ſublime: Our ideas of ſubſtances, Mr. Locke obſerves, are only 1 
the firſt, a certain elevation of the mind, which makes ſuch combinations of ſimple ideas as are taken to repreſent | 
us think happily : the ſecond is the pathetick, or that] diſtinct things ſubſiſting by themſelves, in which the e 
natural vehemence and enthuſiaſm which ſtrikes and] confuſed idea of ſubſtance is always the chief. Thus = 
moyes us; theſe two are wholly owing to nature, and|the combination of the ideas of a certain figure, with Wo 
ruſt be born with us; whereas the reſt depend partly on|the powers of motion, thought and reaſoning joined to 3 
art: the third is the turning of figures in a certain man- the ſubſtance, make the as ae idea of a man; and = 
her, both thoſe of thoughts and of ſpeech ; the Fourth, thus the mind obſerving ſeveral ſimple ideas to = cons Bl... 
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ſelves, but ſuppoſe ſome ſubſtratum wherein they ſubfiſt, 


ing the operations of the mind, viz. thinking, reaſoning, 


our own minds, which we experience in ourſelves, as 


bring into one idea; as is viſible in that ſignified by the 


fantly together, which being preſumed to belong to one 
thing, ot to be united to one ſubject, are called by one 


; (- t 7 
* 4 3 i. : 1 
| 14 ' 
1 5 id 7 AM a = 
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[quality or accident of the noun ſubſtantive. Or, 4 


noun ſubſtantive is that noun, which, joined to a verb, 


name, which we are apt afterwards to talk of, and con- makes a perfect ſentence, as a man, a. horſe, a tree ; 


ſider, as one ſimple idea. 


. 1 . 


thus, a man laughs, a horſe gallops, a tree buds, are 


We imagine theſe fimple ideas do not ſubſiſt by them- each of them perfect ſentences. All nouns, to which 


which we call ſubſtance. The idea of pure ſubſtances 
is nothing but the ſuppoſed, yet unknown ſupport of 
theſe qualities, which are capable of producing, fimple 
ideas in us. The ideas of particular ſubſtances are 
compoſed out of this obſcure and general idea of ſub- 
ſtance, together with ſuch combinations of fimple ideas 
as are obſerved to exiſt together, and ſuppoſed to flow 
from the internal conſtitution and unknown eſſence of 
that ſubſtance. Thus we come by the 1deas of man, 
horſe, gold, &c. Thus the ſenſible qualities of iron, 
or a diamond, make the complex ideas of thoſe ſub- 
ſtances, which a ſmith, or a jeweller, commonly knows! 
better than a philoſopher. The ſame happens concern- 


&c. which we concluding not to ſubſiſt by themſelves, 
nor comprehending how they can belong to body, or be 
reduced by it, we think them the actions of ſome other 
{ubflance, which we call ſpirit, of whoſe ſubſtance or 
nature we have as clear a notion as of that of body, 
the one being but the ſuppoſed ſubſtratum of the ſimple 
ideas we have from without, as the other of thoſe opera- 
tions which we experience in ourſelyes within; fo that 
the idea of corporeal ſubſtance in matter, is as remote 
from our conceptions, as that of ſpiritual ſubſtance. 
Hence we may conclude, that he has the moſt perfect 
idea of any particular ſubſtance, who has collected moſt 
of thoſe ſimple ideas which do exiſt in it, among which 
we are to reckon its ative powers and paſſive capacities, 
though not ſtrictly ſimple ideas. : 
Subſtances are generally diſtinguiſhed by ſecondary 
qualities, for our ſenſes fail us in the diſcovery of pri- 
mary ones, as the bulk, figure, texture, &c, of the 
minute parts of bodies, on which their real conſtitutions 


one cannot add the ward thing, ale ſubſtantiyes; and 
thoſe to which thing may be added, are adjectives. 
SUBSTITUTE, a perſon appointed to officiate for 
another, in caſe of abſence, or other legal impediment. . 
2D UB. TITUTE, in medicine, denotes a drug or remedy 
that may be uſed inftcad of auother ; or that ſupplies the 
place of another of like virtue, which is not perhaps to 
be had; called alſo.ſuccedaneum.. +... 


WS 4 * 4 


SUBSTITUTION, in grammar, the uſing one word 
for another. This thegrammarians otherwiſe call ſyllepfis. 
* SUBSTITUTION, in the civil law, a diſpoſition of a 
teſtament, whereby the teſtator ſubſtitutes one heir for 
another, who has only the uſufruct, and not the pro- 
perty of the thing left him. _ ' Shin | 
SUBSTITUTION, in algebra, is the putting, in the 
room of any quantity in an equation, ſome other quan- 
tity, which is equal to it, but expreſſed in another 
manner. | | | 
SUBSTRACTION. See SUBTRACTION. 
SUBSTYLAR LINE, in dialling, a right line on 
which the ſtyle or gnomen of a dial is erected. 
SUBTANGENT of a Curve, the line which deter- 
mines the interſection of the tangent with the axis; or 
that determines the point where the tangent cuts the axis 
prolonged. „ | 
_ SUBTENSE, in geometry. See CHORD. 
 dUBTERRANEOUS, ſomething under ground, 
_SUBTILE, in philoſophy, ſomething excecdingly 
minute, fine and delicate. | | 
SUBTRACTION, or SuUuBsTRACTION, in arith- 
metick, the ſecond rule, or rather operation, in arith- 
metick, whereby we deduct a leis number from a greater, 
to learn their preciſe difference. 155 
Prob. I. To ſubtract integers of like names, when the 


| 


and differences depend: and ſecondary qualities are no- þminuend, or number to be ſubtracted from, is greater 


thing but powers with relation to our ſenſes. The ideas, 
that make our complex ones of corporeal ſubſtances, 
are of three ſorts : firſt, the ideas of primary qualities of 
things, which are diſcovered by our ſenſes ; tuch are 
bulk, figure, motion, &c. Secondly, the ſenſible fecon- 
dary qualities, which are nothing but powers to produce 
ſeveral ideas in us, by our ſenſes. 
we conſider in ſubſtance, to cauſe or receive ſuch alte- } 
rations of primary qualities, as that the ſubſtance ſo al- 
tered ſhould produce in us different 1deas from what it 


did before; and they are called active and pafſive powers: | 


all which, as far as we have any notice or notion of them, 
terminate in ſimple ideas. „ 

| Befides the complex ideas we have of material ſub- 
ſtances, by the ſimple ideas taken from the operations of 


thinking, underſtanding, willing, knowing, &c. co- 
exiſting in the ſame ſubſtance, we are able to frame the 
complex idea of a ſpirit ; and this idea of an immaterial 
ſubſtance is as clear as that we have of a material one. 
By joining theſe with ſubſtance, of which we have no 
diſtinct idea, we have the idea of ſpirit; and by putting 
together the ideas of coherent, ſolid parts, and a power 
of being moved, joined with ſubſtance, of which like- 
wile we have no poſitive idea, we have the idea of matter. 


There are alſo other ideas of ſubſtances, which may For by 8 en eee 


be collective; which are made up of many particular 
ſubſtances conſidered as united into one idea, as a troop, 
army, &c. which the mind makes by its power of com- 
poſition. Theſe collective ideas are but the artificial 
draughts of the mind, bringing things, remote and 
independant, into one view, the better to contemplate 
and diſcourſe of them united into one conception, and 
ſignified by one name; for there are no things ſo remote, 
which the mind cannot, by this art of compofition, 


name univerſe.— 


SUBSTANTIAL, in the ſchools, ſomething belong- | 


ins to the nature of ſubſtance. 
SUBSTANTIVE, in grammar, a noun, or name, 


conſidered ſimply and in itſelf, without any regard to its 


Thirdly, the aptneſs | 


than, or equal to, the ſubducend, or that which is 
ſubtracted. | | 


draw a line under both. 2. Begin at the right hand ; 
take the leſs from the greater, or equals from equals, and 
ſet the difference of each row underneath. 


Example in integers alone. 
Minuend 638 
Subducend 213 


Remainder 425 


Prob. IT. To ſubtract integers of the ſame name or 
denomination, when ſome of the minuend numbers are 
leſs than their inferior in the ſubducend. 

Rule 1. Place your numbers, and begin as before. 
2. According to their reſpective value, take one of the 


next denomination, out of which ſubtract, and to the 


remainder add the minuend, ſetting their ſum under- 
neath. 3. Then add what you took to the next place, 
on the left hand, and ſo proceed by this, or the former 
rule, | | | | 
Ran in integers alone. 
From 2537 
Subtract 1648 


Remainder 889 


but I add alfo the ſame to the ſubducend, by ſaying 1 

and 4 = 5, therefore the remainder muſt be the ſame. 
For by adding a ten to the units, and taking it away 

from the tens, the value of the number is not changed. 


| Example in integers and parts. 


N 1 3 


| From. 3 From 246 3 4 
„Sat. 2 8 Subt. 68 10 6 
. Rem. 177. 12 10 


Theorem. In ſubtraction, the ſubducend, together 
with the remainder, is equal to the minuend. For all 
the parts taken together are equal to the whole.. And it 
the ſubducend be taken from the minuend, there reſts 
the remainder. But if a part be taken from the whole, 


ualities, or other accidents, in contradiſtinction to the 


ducend, 


noun termed adjective, or that which expreſſes a certain * remainder will be the other part; therefore, the ſub- 


Rule 1. Place the ſubducend under the minuend, and 


"Mm 
_ 


ies 


_ ducend, together with the remainder, are all the parts of the millet-grains, frequent in youth, eſpecially thoſe of 


the minuend, and conſequently equal to it. 
Corollary. Hence addition and ſubtraction ſerve reci- 
procally to prove each other. See ADDITION, | 
For addition and ſubtraction are oppoſite in all caſes ; 
and what is done by one, is undone by the other. 
Thus, if to 6 | And if from 10 
be added 4 be ſubtracted 4 
6 


the ſum is 10 the remainder is 
That is, if 6+4 10, then 10-4 = 6. 


SUBTRACTION, in algebra, is performed by the fol- 
lowing general rule; Change the ſigns of the quantity 
to be ſubtracted into their contrary figns, and then add 
it, ſo changed, to the quantity from which it was to be 
ſubtracted, by the rules of addition; the ſum ariſing by 
this addition 1s the remainder. 


For to ſubtract any quantity, either poſitive or nega- 


tive, is the ſame as to add the oppoſite kind, See the 


article ADDITION. | | 
{Ta EXAMPLES: 

8a—7b 

34445 


— — 


From +5 4 
Subt. +3 a 


Rem. 5a— 3a, or 2a [54-11 6 
From 2a—3x+5y—0 
Subt. 6 * ＋4＋554＋f＋4 
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It is evident, that to ſubtract, or take away a decre- 
ment, is the ſame thing as adding an equal increment. 


If we take away -b from -, there remains a; and if 


we add +b to a—b, the ſum is likewiſe a. In general, 
the ſubtraction of a negative quantity is equivalent to 
adding its poſitive value. 

SUBTRIPLE RATIO, is when one number, or 
uantity, is contained in another three times: thus, 2 is 

{aid to be ſubtriple of 6, as fix is triple of 2. 

SUBULARIA, in botany, a genus of tetradynameous 
plants, whoſe flower confiits of four ovate 1ntire petals, 
diſpoſed in the form of a croſs ; the germen 1s ovate, 
with ſcarce any ſtyle ; and the ſtigma 1s obtule : the fruit 
is an oval compreſſed pod, having two cells, which con- 
tain a few very ſmall roundiſh feeds. 

SUBULATED, ſomething in the ſhape of an awl: 
thus, a ſubulated leaf is one of an oblong and narrow 
figure, broadeſt at the baſe, and thence gradually de- 
creaſing, till it terminates in a point. 

SUCCEDANEUM, in pharmacy, denotes a drug ſub- 
ſtituted in the place of another, in medical compoſition. 

SUCCESSION, Succeſſio, in philoſophy, an idea 
which we get by reflecting on that train of ideas con- 
ſtantly following one another in our minds, when awake. 

See Ip EA. | EEE | 
__ Svecesst0N, in law, implies a right to the whole 
effects left by a defunct. | 

SUCCESSOR, -in law, one that ſucceeds, or comes 
in the place of another. 

It is held, that a ſole corporation may take an eſtate 
in fee to them and their ſucceſſors, but not without the 
word ſucceſſors: whereas an aggregate corporation may 
tabs a fee in ſucceſſion, without expreſſing the word 
ſucceſſors; and likewiſe may have goods and chattles in 
lucceſhon. See CORPORATION. | 

SUCCIN UM, amber, in natural hiſtory, which ſee. 
_ S$UCCISA, in botany and pharmacy, a ſpecies of ſca- 
bioſa, called by ſome morſus diaboh, devil's bit; and 
laid to-be alexipharmick, but is little uſed in the preſent 
practice. 

SUCCORY, Cichorium, in botany, &c. which ſee. 

SUCCULA, in mechanicks, a bare axis, or cylinder, 
with ſtaves to move it round; but without any tympa- 

num or peritrochium. 

SUCCULENT PLANTS, in botany, thoſe whoſe 
leaves are very thick and full of juice : ſuch are the 
aloes, &c. | 

SUCKERS, in gardening, the ſame with off-ſets. 
dee OFF-$ETS. | : 

SUCKING-PUMP. See Pump. 

SUCTION, $8449, the act of ſucking or drawing up 
a fluid, as air, water, milk, or the like, by means of 


a hot temperament, and that uſe much exerciſe, 
SUDA TORY, Sudatorium, a name given by the 
ancient Romans to their hot or ſweating- rooms; ſome- 
times alſo called loconica, See BATH. 
SUDOR, ſweat, in phyſiology. See SW EAT. 
Spo Anglicanus, the ſweating ſickneſs, a diſeaſe 


| ſo called from its appearing firſt in England, in the year 


1483, among the ſoldiers of Henry the ſeventh, when he 
landed at Milford-haven, in Wales, whence it ſpread 
itſelf, and raged in London, from the 21ſt of Septem- 
ber to the end of October. In the ſame city it returned 
five times, and always in the ſummer; firſt in 1485, 
then in 1506, afterwards in 1517, when it was ſo violent 
as to take off the patient in three hours, and ſo univerſal, 
as to attack people of all ages and conditions; ſo that half 
of the inhabitants of ſeveral towns in England fell vic- 
tims to its irrefiſtible fury. It appeared the fourth time 
in 1548, when it generally proved mortal in ſix hours; 
and then it appeared in 1549, at which time alone it 
ſpread itſelf to the Netherlands and Germany, in the 
latter of which it proved very fatal. The laſt return of 
it in London was in 1551, when it raged with ſuch fury, 
as in one day to take off 120 of the inhabitants of 


| Weſtminſter. 


For preventing this diſeaſe, temperance is ordered, and 
the choice of ſalutary aliments and drinks. No crude 


pot-herbs or ſallads are to be uſed, becauſe they may 
have received a noxious quality from the air; or, if they 
are uſed, they are to be previouſly waſhed in warm 


water. TE Ve | 
SUDORIFICK, in pharmacy, an appellation given to 


any medicine that cauſes or promotes ſweat. 


Sudorifick, perſpirative, and alexipharmick medicines, 


ſays Dr. Shaw, make a large part of the common diſ- 
penſatories. A few medicines well choſen, might ſupply 
the place of all theſe; and of theſe, the principal one 
would prove to be camphor, which trial will always ſhew 
to be greatly ſuperior to bezoar, Gaſcoign's powder, lapis 
contrayerva, and the ike, _ 

The ſame gentleman gives the following eaſy method 
of preparing a ſafe and effectual ſudorifick : Take an 


ounce of refined camphor, beat it in a marble mortar, 


with two ounces of blanched almonds, till it be reduced 


pills, or boluſes, and given, according to the ſtrength of 

the patient, and other conſiderations, from three grains 

to 40. | | | 
SUET, Sevum, or Sebum, in anatomy, the ſolid fat 


found 1n ſeveral animals, as ſheep, oxen, &c. but not in 


the human ſpecies. _ | WM 
SUFFOCATION, in medicine, the privation of re- 
ſpiration, or breathing; which is ſometimes occaſioned 
by a congeſtion of blood in the lungs, ſo as to prevent 
the ingreſs of the air. | | 
SUFFOCATION of the Womb, or Matrix, is a diſeaſe 
pretty frequent in women, called alſo fits of the mother, 


dee HYSTERICK. 85 
SUFFRAGAN, an appellation given to ſimple biſhops, 
with reſpect to archbiſhops, on whom they depend, and to 
whom appeals lie from the biſhop's courts. | | 
SUFFRAGE, Sufragium, denotes a vote given in an 
aſſembly, where ſomething is deliberated on, or where a 
perſon is elected to an office or benefice. | 
SUFFRUTEX, among botaniſts, denotes an under- 
ſhrub, or the loweſt kind of woody plants, as lavender, 
rue, &c. | | 
SUFFUSIO, in medicine, a cataract. See the arti- 
cle CATARACT. = mn 
SUGAR, Saccharum, a very ſweet agreeable ſubſtance, 
extracted from a kind of canes, or reeds, growing in great 
plenty in both the E. and W. Indies. 3 
Sugar is properly the eſſential ſalt of the ſugar-cane, 
as tartar is of the grape. It is, while in its crude or un- 
refined ſtate, a coarſe, fattiſh, oleaginous matter, of a 
browniſh or greyiſh colour, with a caſt of a rediſh or 
orange colour among it; and of a very ſweet, but ſome- 
what diſagreeable taſte, When it has been purified and 
refined by frequent ſolutions, and by other means, it 
becomes of a pure, bright, white, gloſſy, and cryſtalline 
colour, conſiderably hard, and of a much pleaſanter, 
though leſs intenſely ſweet taſte. The plant which pro- 


the mouth and lungs. 3 2 
SUDAMINA, little heat pimples in the ſkin, like 
Vor. II. No. 70. 4 8 5 


4 


duces it, is one of the triandria digynia of Linnæus, and 


42 one 


to a ſmooth and even paſte. This may be formed into 
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ene of the herbæ graminifoliæ of Ray. It is deſcribed 
by Piſo under the name of viba and tachomura ; by 
Cæſalpinus, under the name of canna millea ; and by 
others, under that of arundo ſaccharifera, and calamus 
ſaccharinus. See SAccHARUM, SATURNI. 

SuGAR Mill. This machine is compoſed of three 
rollers of an equal fize, and equally armed with plates 
of iron, where the canes are to paſs. The roller in the 
middle is raiſed much higher than the reſt, that the two 
poles which are fixed croſs-ways at the top, and to which! 
the beaſts are yoked, may turn about freely, without be- 
ing hindered by the machine. The great roller in the 
middle is ſurrounded with a cog full of teeth, which bite 
upon the ſides of the two other rollers adjoining to it, 
by which means they are turned round, and by their 
motion grind and bruiſe the canes, which pals quite round 
the great roller and come out dry, and ſqueezed from all 
their juice. | 1 

SUGILLATION, in medicine, an extravaſation of 
hlood in the coats of the eye, which at firſt appears of a 
rediſh colour, and afterwards livid or black. If the 
diſorder is great, bleeding and purging are proper, as 
are diſcutients. The following cataplaſm is ſaid to be 
very good: Take of comfrey- root, fix ounces; of Solo- 
mon's ſeal, two ounces; of elder flowers, one ounce and 
a half; of bean flour, one ounce; let all theſe be boiled 
in a ſufficient quantity of ſpring water. The decoction 
may be uſed as a fotus, and the ingredient for a cataplaſm. 

SUIT, in law, is uſed in different ſenſes, as, 1. For 
an action, whether perſonal or real. 2. Suit of court, or 
ſuit-ſervice, which is an attendance the tenant owes to 
his lord's court. 3. Suit-covenant, where a perſon has 
covenanted to do ſervice to the court of the lords. 4. 
Suit-cuſtom, which is where one and his anceſtors have 
owed ſuit time out of mind. 5. It is uſed for a petition 
to the king, or any perſon of dignity ; where a lord diſ- 
trains his tenant for ſuit, and none is due; in this caſe, 
the party may have an attachment againſt him to appear 
in the king's court. 6. Suit of the king's peace, is an 
action brought againſt a. perſon for breach of the king's 
peace; as in the caſe of treaſons, felonies, or treſpaſſes. 

SULPHUR, in natural hiſtory, a fat, unctuous ſort 
of mineral ſubſtance, fuſible and inflammable by fire, 
and not diſſoluble or miſcible in water. 

The ſulphur or brimſtone uſed in the ſhops is of two 
kinds, the one called native, the other factitious; the 
former being found naturally pure in the earth, the latter 
having been lodged in other bodies, and from thence 
ſeparated by means of fire into the form in which we 
meet with 1t. | 


Theſe two kinds, however, when genuine and pure, | 


are wholly the ſame in every reſpect. Their characters 
are, that they are dry, ſolid, friable bodies, melting 
with a ſmall heat; inflammable, and, when fired in the 
open air, burning almoſt wholly away with a blue flame, 
and a noxious vapour; endued with an electrick power; 
and not diſſolved in acid menſtruums. 

The factitious ſulphur is much the moſt common in 
the ſhops. It is ſometimes met with in very large maſſes, 
and called ſulphur in the cake; but what we moſt fre- 
quently ſee of it is in oblong cylindrick rolls of a yellow 
colour, ſometimes with, and ſometimes without an ad- 
mixture of greeniſh. The yellow contains lets, the 

reeniſh more of the vitriolick ſalt mixed with it; it 1s 
friable, and affords a ſort of cracking noiſe, when rubbed 
between the fingers; it is very eaſily reduced to powder, 
and melts with a ſmall degree of heat. It may be totally 
ſublimed, in a cloſe veſſel, without alteration. It takes 
fire on being brought into contact with a burning coal, 
or any ignated matter; and when pure and genuine, for 
we are liable to great cheats in regard to it, it does not 
burn away very quick, but continues a conſiderable time, 
emitting a deep blue flame. It is to be choſen for inter- 
nal uſe of the pureſt and brighteſt yellow, light, caſily 
broken, and appearing very bright and gloſſy where it 
breaks. If it be for making oil of ſulphur, the greeniſh 
rolls are the beſt, as containing moſt acid. 

This kind of ſulphur is ſeparated, by means of fire, 
from various minerals, which are found naturally to con- 
tain it. The greateſt part of what we have, is made from 
the common vitriolick pyrites, the ſame mineral yielding 
both ſulphur and vitriol, and often allum, The firſt give 
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to receive it, they expoſe the remaining matter to the air, 
after which they boil it in water, and obtain from the lixi- 
vium the common green vitriol or copperas; and after 
all this is obtained, by adding an alkili to the ſame li- 
quor, they get allum from it. In ſome places they work 
an argillaceous earth for ſulphur ; this is uſually of a 
whitiſh colour, variegated with veins of red, and of a duſky 
blue. From this they ſeparate large quantities of com- 
mon brimſtone, only, by fuſion, in cloſe veſſels luted 
together, and that which contains the ore placed in an 
1aclining poſture ; ſo that as ſoon as the ſulphur melts, 
it muſt run into the other veſſel, which ſerves as a receiv- 
er, and which is generally filled in part with water. 
Theſe bodies have ſometimes the form of cucurbits or 
long necks, and ſometimes of retorts ; and the proceſs is 
vulgarly called diſtillation, but it by no means agrees 
with what we uſually underſtand by that word. The 
ſulphur is never raiſed in vapour, but in all thoſe caſes is 
barely fuſed, and the veſſels are ſo placed that any thing 
liquid in the one muſt run into the other. Sulphur is 
ſeldom produced pure by the firſt operation, but is after- 
wards purified by repeated fuſions ; ſome of the hetero- 
geneous matter is brought over with it, ſeparating to the 
bottom, and others floating to the ſurface ; it is ſeparated 
from the lighter by ſkimming them off, and from the 
heavier by pouring it carefully from its ſediment ; when 
thus rendered ſufficiently pure, it is caſt into iron cylin- 
drick moulds, greaſed on the inſide with linſeed oil, to 
prevent its {ticking to them, and is thus formed into the 
rolls we meet with it in. | | 
This is the hiſtory of the common factitious yellow 
ſulphur; we might indeed vaſtly increaſe the number of 
its ores, ſince there are multitudes of other foſſils, in 
which true genuine ſulphur is contained, but we have 
given only thoſe which are worth the working for it. 
The other, or native ſulphur is of four kinds, ex- 
tremely different, in colour from each other, and ſome of 


often of a very wrong kind for medicinal purpoſes among 
them. Lhe four kinds of native ſulphur are, 1. The 
yellow which is very pellucid, and is the beſt of all for 


which is more opake, and contains a large portion of 


4. The red ſulphur, which 1s very beautiful, being per- 
fectly pellucid and of a fine colour, but which is the laſt 
of any to be received into the ſhops, as it always contains 
ſome arſenick in it. 

The firſt kind, or native yellow fulphur, is what 
ought to be ſold in the ſhops under the name of ſulphur 
vivum. It is tranſparent as the fineſt amber, and is found 


ounces weight. A native ſulphur equally pure with this 
is alſo found in form of powder, reſembling the common 
flower of brimſtone, incruſting the fides and covers of 
{ulphureous ſprings, as thoſe of Aix la Chapelle; and it 


is ſometimes alto found in form of iſicles or ſtalactites, 


hanging from the rocks among the burning mountains; 
in this caſe its figure ſeems in ſome degree owing to the 
fire. In its pureſt ſolid maſſes, it is found in the gold 
mines of Peru, and in ſome of the Hungarian and German 
ones. This is the ſame ſulphur, whether found in form 
of ſtalactites, of powder, or of theſe ſolid and tranſpa- 
rent nodules; and this is the only kind which people 
ought to buy who take native ſulphur internally, with- 
out any farther preparation than powdering. 

The hard greeniſh ſulphur is that called by ſome bezo- 
ardick ſulphur, from its being ſometimes found concreted 
round nuclei in form of the bezoars. It is more firm and 
ſolid than the yellow, and is ſcarce at all tranſparent. 
The yellow kind, when accidentally tinged with green, 
as it ſometimes is, ought to be rejected from internal ule, 
much more this; bur this is excellent for making the oil 
or acid of ſulphur. This is principally found among the 
burning mountains, particularly about Veſuvius. 

The third, or grey kind, is a very poor and coarſe ſul- 
phur, but is what we uſually meet with under the name 
of ſulphur vivum in the ſhops. It does not melt clear 
and ſmooth like the pure ſulphurs, but boils and bubbles; 
and, after burning, leaves a large remainder. This very 
little deſerves. the place it holds in our ſhops, being much 


it à degree of fire ſufficient to melt the ſylphur it con- 
I 5 | 


more properly treated in Italy as an ore of ſulphur, an 
| worke 


tains, and, when this is all run bout into veſlels prepared . 


them containing particles of other ſubſtances, and thoſe 


medicine, being perfect pure brimſtone. 2. The greeniſh, 


vitriol. 3. The grey, which is foul and earthy ; and, 


in maſſes, from the fize of a pea to that of four or five. 
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worked for it in the manner of the earths we have de- 
ſcribed, and common yellow roll brimſtone is made from 
it. It is found in vaſt abundance, about the burning 
moantains, and in many other places, particularly at 
Sulfatara, where it is of the number of the ores worked 
in the common way. | | | 

The fine red ſulphur is infinitely the moſt beautiful of 
all the kinds. It is as tranſparent and as bright as a gem. 
It melts more ſlowly than any of the other kinds, and, 
when in fuſion, ſends out a very diſagreeable ſmell, like 
that of garlick, beſide the common ſulphureous vapour. 
This is a proof of its containing arſenick, from which 
alſo it probably has its colour. It is found principally 
in the gold mines, and is ſuppoſed to contain ſome par- 
ticles of that metal, but ſeveral trials have been made in 
yain to ſeparate gold from it. 

Of theſe ſeveral kinds of ſulphur, the common roll 
brimſtone, and the pure native yellow kind, are the only 
ones proper for internal uſe in their crude ſtate; but the 
flower of brimſtone faithfully prepared is, perhaps, pre- 
ferable to theſe. We know that ſulphur riſes unaltered 
in ſublimation, and, conſequently, that we have it in its 
true ſtate in the flowers; and we are more ſafe this way 
than any other, from taking any thing we did not intend 
to take with it. | | 

Sulphur, under which ever of theſe forms it appears, 
is ſtill the fame in all its characters. It diflolves in oils, 
and in alkaline ſubſtances. It grows red when melted, 
but becomes yellow again when it cools. It affords an. 
acid, the ſame with that of vitriol, if its fumes in burn- 
ing be catched in a proper manner ; but it will not yield 
this acid by the common way of diſtillation, but, inſtead 
of ſeparating into its principles, riſes altogether to the 
head of the veſſel, in form of flowers. 

Sulphur melted with gold, provided that metal be 
pure, makes no ſort of alteration in it; but this is the 
only metal that eſcapes its effects. Thrown upon filver 
heated red-hot, the metal immediately melts ; and, if 
taken from the fire as ſoon as it does ſo, it will be found, 
when cold, to reſemble lead rather than what it really is. 
It retains its malleability perfectly, and cuts eafily with 
a knife; but it is of a dull bluiſh colour. It is eafily 
reduced to its proper appearance again however ; for there 
requires no more to this, than the keeping it a few 
minutes in a {ſtrong fire to burn away the ſulphur. If 
the heat is ſlackened towards the end of this fuſion, the 
filver will not form into one uniform maſs, but will rife 
up in ſmall ſprigs all over the ſurface in a very beautiful 
manner, reſembling the branches of ſilver ſometimes ſeen 
on the ſurface of ores. Tin melted with brimſtone, if 
the metal be firſt granulated, and the brimſtone added in 
powder in three times its quantity, deflagrates as if nitre 
had been mixed with it. The remainder becomes ſolid, 
while yet in the fire, and, when cold, is a brittle regulus 
of the colour of lead, and greatly reſembling a ſemi-metal 
in its qualities. Tin may indeed be wholly turned into 
icoria by burning it with additional parcels of ſulphur. 
Sulphur melted along with lead deſtroys its malleability, 
as much as it does that of tin. It becomes hard and 
rigid, and very difficult of fuſion, and loſes the appearance 
of lead, being, in the regulus thus obtained, compoſed 
of broad, bright, and glittering particles. Copper melts 


immediately upon being made red-hot, if brimſtone be 


added to it; and becomes a black friable ſubſtance. Iron 
of all other metals melts the moſt freely and readily with 


tie ſulphur, but it does not freely part with it again. 


A red-hot iron applied to a roll of ſulphur, immediately 
throws off particles diſſolved by the ſulphur into a ſpongy 
ſcoria. Regulus of antimony melted with ſulphur returns 
to common crude antimony again. Bizmuth melted 
with it aſſumes the appearance of antimony, and inſtead 
of broad flakes is found to be compoſed of needles or 
ſtriæ running acroſs one another. Zinck ſuffers leſs 
change from it, and mixes indeed leſs eaſily with it; it 
at length becomes darker- coloured, and more brittle. 
The chymiſts have told us various ways of making 
ſulphur by art, that it ſhall be wholly like the native; 
and nothing is more certain than that it may be done. 
The vitriolick acid and an inflammable oil, properly com- 
bined, will always afford it. If four parts oil of turpen- 
une and one part oil of vitriol be mixed together in a re- 
tort, and, after ſtanding to digeſt together a week or 


more, a fire be given under it, and a large receiver well | violently increaſed. Balſam of ſulphur made with oil 


N Sth = 2 12 . a 2 2 1 12 „ 
luted on, A peculiar oily matter will come over into the. 
receiver, true ſulphur will be ſublimed into the neck of 
the retort, and the remaining matter in the bottom of it 


will be formed into a kind of bitumen. | 
We may ſee by this how nearly ſulphur, vitriol, and 


what ſort of proceſſes nature uſes in the producing them. 
The ancients, as far back as we have any accounts of 
them, ſeem to have been always acquainted with ſulphur. 
The Greeks called it theion holy, and uſed it in their 
ſacrifices and expiations. The Arabians mention it under 
the name of kabrick or chibur. It 1s of great uſe in 
medicine in its crude ſtate, and affords us many valuable 
medicines in its ſeveral preparations. It is allo of great 
uſe in many of the arts. Gun-powder owes its power 
in a great meaſure to it. Its fumes check and prevent 
fermentation, for which reaſon it is much uted by our 
wine-coopers; and they bleach and whiten ſtuffs by 
means of them. | 

In medicine, it is, in its crude ſtate, given with great 
ſucceſs in diſeaſes of the lungs. It ſtrengthens and 
cleanfes them, and promotes expectoration, and has at 
all times been famous for its virtues againſt cutaneous 
difeaſes. It generally proves a little looſening to the 


| bowels, and increaſes the diſcharges by per'p1ation ; it 


even communicates its ſinell to the perſpired matter for a 
conſiderable time after taking it, and will often blacken 
gold or filver that is worn by people who take any con- 
ſiderable quantity of it. 

The preparations of ſulphur, in moſt frequent uſe in 
the ſhops, are theſe: 1. Flores ſulphuris, flower of brim- 
ſtone. 2. The ſulphur præcipitatum, or precipitated 
ſulphur, commonly called lac ſulphuris. 3. The balſa- 
mum ſulphuris, balſam of ſulphur. 4. The aqua ſulphu- 
rata, or ſulphurated water. 5. The ſpiritus ſulphuris, 
the ſpirit or oil of ſulphur. | | 

Flowers of SULPHUR: Flores Sulphuris, Take fix 
ounces of common ſulphur, put it into a cucurbit, adept 
a capacious head, and, having luted the junctures, place 
it in a ſand furnace, ſo that the ſand may almoſt touch 
the lower rim of the glaſs-head: let the pipe of the head, 
and alſo the body itſelf, incline a little downwards, that 
the moiſture may run into the receiver fixed for that pur- 
poſe; make a giadual fire, and contrive it till the head 


tinue the fire cautiouſly that the head may not melt the 
flowers, and yet be ſtrong enough to ſublime the ſul- 
phur which will be elevated into the head, in a yellow, 
light, rarified, ſoft, powdery ſubſtance, called flowers of 
ſulphur. 

Thoſe who make flowers of ſulphur for ſale, have en- 
tire furnaces built for that purpoſe. 
Laboratoiy., It is a good pectoral medicine; its doſe is 
from 10 grains to a {cruple. 8 | 

Precipitated SULPUUR, commonly called Mil of 
SULPHUR. 
quick lime freſh made, and not ſtony, three pounds; put 
theſe into two gallons of fair water, and boil the whole 
till the ſulphur is diffolved : filtre the ſolution through 
paper, and add to it, by a few drops at a time, weak ſpi- 
rits of vitriol till it become turbid, and in fine it will 
precipitate a white powder to the bottom of the veſſel ; 
pour off the water, and add freſh ſeveral times till the 
powder, after theſe repeated waſhings, becomes quite in- 
ſipid. This is good in all the caſes in which the ſulphur 
in ſubſtance, or its flowers, are uſed. Its doſe is from 
10 grains to two ſcruples. e 

Simple Balſam of SULPHUR. Take flowers of ſulphur 
four ounces, pure oil of "olives one pound, ſet them over 
the fire in an earthen veſſel; as the oil grows hot, the 
ſulphur will melt in it, and will fall to the bottom in 
form of a red ſhining fluid. After this, the fire is to be 
increaſed gradually, till the whole body of the ſulphur 
diſſolves and blends with the oil into a thick opaque 
liquor; great care is to be taken not to [et the matter 
on fire, and the veſſel is to be lightly covered, but the 
lid, or whatever elſe is put over it, is not to be faſtened 
down. Balſam of ſulphur may be made by the ſame 
proceſs with oil of turpentine, or any other of the vege- 


is to be uſed in making the former of theſe balſams, that 


the veſſels be not too cloſely ſhut, nor the fire too 


of 


\ 


the common bitumens are allied to one another, and 


begins to grow dark with the aſcending flowers; con- 


See CHYMICAL 


Take flowers of ſulphur one pound, of 


table effential oils, and with Barbadoes tar; but caution. 


3 SUN 


of turpentine will explode under theſe circumſtances with | the diſtance of Saturn from the ſun 1s 1n a ratio but a 


a force greatly ſuperior to that of gun-powder. little leſs thin to the ſun's ſemidiameter. And conſe- 
Spirit or Oil of SULPHUR. This acid is wholly the quently that the common centre of gravity, of the ſun 
ſatne with that of vitriol, and, therefore, it is fcarce and Jupiter, is nearly in the ſuperficies of the ſun; of 
worth any body's while to make it in the common way, | Saturn and the ſun, a little within it. And by the ſame 
it being one of the moſt troubleſome proceſſes in chy- | manner of calculation it will be found that the common 
miſtry. The vapour of burning ſulphur, retained by | centre of gravity of all the planets cannot be more than 
any means, furniſhes this acid: the uſual way has been to the length of the ſolar diameter diſtant from the centre 
ſupport a glaſs bell moiſtened on the inſide over a pan of of the ſun : this common centre of gravity he proves to 
burning brimſtone, and to catch the drops collected on its | be at reſt ; and therefore, though the tun, by reaſon of 
inner ſurface in a receiver, the running of which is to be | the various poſition. of the planets, may be moved every 
favoured by the bell's being a little inclined towards the] way, yet it cannot recede far from the common centre 
ſide where it is placed. This ſpirit is an agreeable acid, [of gravity. And this, he thinks, ought to be accounted 
and is very good in every caſe in which the ſpirit of vi- the centre of our world. By means of the ſolar ſpots it 
triol is. | hath been diſcovered, that the ſun revolves round his 
SULPHURATED Vater. Take common water one | own axis, without moving (conſiderably) out of his 
quart, of pure ſulphur half a pound, ſet a part of the place, in about 25 days. And that the axis of this mo- 
fulphur on fire in an iron ladle, and ſuſpend it in that|tion is inclined to the ecliptick, in an angle of 877 30 
{late over the water in a cloſe veſſel; let the remainder of | nearly. 
the ſulphur be afterwards fired and ſuſpended 1n the ſame The ſun's apparent diameter being ſenfibly ſhorter in 
manner, and when the operation is over, the water will | December than in June, as is plain and agreed from ob- 
have acquired a ſharp acid taſte, and is to be reſerved for | ſervation, the ſun muſt be proportionably nearer to the 
uſe. Ihe moſt commodious veſſel for making this is a earth in winter than in ſummer; in the former of which 
large glaſs receiver fitted with a wooden plug, into which [ſeaſons will be the perihelion, in the latter the apihelion: 
the handle of the ladle may be fixed; as ſoon as tlie ſul- and this is alſo confirmed by the earth's moving ſwifter in 
hur is fired, the ladle is to be thruſt fo far into the re- | December than it doth in June. For ſince, as Sir Iſaac 
ceiver, that the plug may come to ſtop the aperture, and | Newton has demonſtrated by a line drawn to the fun, the 
the covering the mouth over this with a wet cloth will be |earth always defcribes equal areas in equal times, when- 
ſufficient to keep in the fumes. This is the liquor called |ever it moves ſwifter, it muſt needs be nearer to the ſun, 
by ſome authors, gas ſulphuris; it is an agreeable acid, | And for this reaſon there are about eight days more from 
and is good in malignant and petechial fevers, given in the ſun's vernal equinox to the autumnal, than from the 
the common drink. It quenches thirſt, and cools the [autumnal to the vernal. 1 45 
mouth and tongue. | According to Mr. Caſſini, the ſun's greateſt diſtance 
SULTAN, or SOLDAN, a title or appellation given | from the earth is 22374, his mean diftance 2200, and his 
10 to the emperor of the Turks. 4 | leaſt diſtance 8022 ſemidiameters of the earth. And that 
Kt SUL TANA, the wife or conſort of a ſultan. The | the ſun's diameter is equal to 100 diameters of the earth, 
„ | favourite ſultana is called Hhaſeki-ſultana, i. e. private and therefore the body of the ſun muſt be 1000000 times 
ih {ultana. | [greater than that of the earth. 

SUM, Summa, in arithmetick, &c. fignifies the quan-] Mr. Azout aſſures us, that he obſerved by a very exact 
tity that ariſes from the addition of two or more magni- method the ſun's diameter to be not leſs than 31 45”, 
tudes, numbers, or quantities together. in his apogee, and not greater than 32 45”, in his peri- 
4.8 SUM of an Equation, is when, the abſolute number |gee. The mean apparent diameter of the ſun, accord- 
100 being brought over to the other ſide with a contrary ſign, [ing to Sir Iſaac Newton, is 32 12“; in his theory of the 
the whole becomes equal to o: this Des Cartes calls the] moon, 32' 15”. If you divide 360 (i. e. the whole 
ſum of the equation propoſed. | ecliptick) by the quantity of the ſolar year, it will quote 

SUMACH, a drug uſed in dying, as alſo in the pre-|59 8', &c. which therefore is the quantity of the ſun's 
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| aration of black Morocco, and other leather. diurnal motion. And, if this 59,8“ be divided by 24, 
wn SUMMARY, an abridgement containing the ſum and | you have the ſun's horary motion, which is 2' 28”; and, 
of ſabſtance of a thing in a few words. if you will divide this laſt by 60, you will have this mo- 
| 4  SUMMATORIUS CarcvuLvus, the method of ſum- tion in a minute, &. And this way are the tables of 
19 ming differential quantities; that is, from any differen- | the ſun's mean motion, which you have in the books of 


tial given, to find the quantity from whoſe differencing | altronomical calculation conſtructed. The ſun's hori- 
the given differential reſults. This method we more | zontal parallax Dr. Gregory and Sir Iſaac Newton make 


11 uſually call the inverſe method of fluxions, and foreigners | but 10”. To find this angle, aſtronomers have attempted 
integralis calculus. variety of methods, but have as yet found none that wall 


0 SUMMER, one of the ſeaſons of the year, commenc- | determine it exactly; however, by many repeated ob- 
15 ing in theſe northern regions on the day the ſun enters | fervations of Dr. Halley, it is found to be not greater 
1 Cancer. Or, more ſtrictly and univerſally, the ſummer {than 12“, nor leſs than 9“. Wherefore 10% (the mean) 
13 begins on the day when the ſun's meridian diſtance from | has been fixed upon as near the truth. 


5 _ _ the zenith is the leaſt. It ends on the day when his diſ- Sir Ifaac Newton, in his Opticks, gives good reaſons 
WY. © tance is a mean betwixt the greateſt and ſmalleſt. The | to ſuppoſe the ſun and fixed ftars to be great earths vehe- 
94 end of ſummer coincides with the beginning of winter. |mently hot; whoſe heat is conſerved by the greatneſs of 
ls” SUMMER, in architecture, is a large ſtone, the firſt [their bodies, and the mutual action and re- action between 
10 that is laid over columns and pilaſters, in beginning to |them and the light which they emit; and whoſe parts 
I make a crofs vault; or it is the ſtone which, being laid are kept from fuming away, not only by their fixity, but 
* over a piedroit or column, is hollowed to receive the firſt alſo by the vaſt weight and denſity of the atmoſpheres in- 
** haunce of a platband. | cumbent on them, and every way ſtrongly compreſſing 
"4 SUMMER, in carpentry, is a large piece of timber them, and condenſing the vapours and exhalations which 
Wt which being ſupported on two ſtone piers, or poſts, ſerves | ariſe from them. The light ſeems to be emitted from 
1 as a lintel to a door, window, &., _ the ſun and fixed ſtars (which probably are ſuns to other 
„ SUMMONS, Summonitio, in law, a citing or calling] ſyſtems) much after the manner as iron, when heated to 
Wet a perſon to any court to anſwer a complaint, or even to ſuch a degree as to be juſt going into fuſion by the vibrat- 
"Pix give in his evidence, &c. ing motion of its parts, emits, with force and violence, 
| 3 | SUMPT UARY Laws, Leges ſumptuariæ, are laws | copious ſtreams of liquid fire all around. Great bodies 
. made to reſtrain exceſs in apparel, coſtly furniture, eat-muſt preſerve their heat longeſt, and that, perhaps, in 
3" ig &c- © TORN the proportion of their diameters. 


SUN, Sol, in aſtronomy, the great luminary which | Sir Iſaac Newton hath made it probable, that the great 
enlightens .the world, and, by his preſence, conſtitutes | comet in the year 1680, in its perihelion, would not en- 
day. Sir Iſaac Newton, in his Principia, proves that] tirely go off in Fo years. Whence we may guels, 
the matter of the ſun to that of Jupiter is nearly as 1100 |that if the ſun and fixed ſtars be only collections of denſe 
to 1; and that the diſtance of that planet from the ſun is [and ſolid matter, like the planets, but heated to a very 
=. in the ſame ratio to the fun's ſemidiameter. That the] intenſe degree, they may be many millions of years with- 
"1 matter of the ſun to that of Saturn is as 2360 to 1; and | out loſing any conſiderable part of their heat. SUN 
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;.SUN-FLOWER, the name of a well-known flower, 
much culti vated in large gardens. The ſun-flower is an 
annual plant, and the feeds ſhould be ſown every ſpring 
in a bed of good light earth. When the ſhoots are about 
three inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted into nur- 
ſery beds, and ſet at eight inches diſtance every way; they 
: ſhould remain there till they are a foot high, and then be 
carefully taken up with a ball of earth at their roots, and 
plaated in large borders, or intermixed with flowering 
ſhrubs; and other large plants; they muſt be frequently 
watered tit} they have taken root, after which they require 
no other care. The. flowers appear in July, and ſtand 
a conſiderable time: the largeſt of them ſhould be pre- 
ſerved for ſeed.” The birds are very fond of the feed of 
the ſun-flower, and muſt therefore be carefully guarded 
from them, and the head left on the plant till October, at 
which time it ſhould be cut off, and hung up to dry in an 
airy place, and in a month more the feeds will be perfectly 
hardened. e: 5 
SUN-SCORCHED, a term: uſed in ſome parts of 
England to expreſs a diſtemperature of fruit- trees, owing 
to the ſun's affecting them too forcibly on a ſudden; the 
conſequence of which is the loſs and withering of the 
fruit. Such trees only are ſubject to this, as are planted 
in places ſheltered from the ſpring ſun, and open to that 
of the ſummer; and may be always cured by proper 
waterings. 8. | 
SUNDAY, or the LoRD's-DA v, a ſolemn feſtival 
obſerved by Chriſtians on the firſt day of every week, 
in memory of our Saviour's reſurrection. This is the 
P and moſt noted of the Chriſtian feſtivals, and 
was oblerved with great veneration in the ancient church, 
from the time of the apoſtles, who themſelves are often 
ſaid to have met on that day for divine ſervice. It is 
likewiſe called the ſabbath-day, as being ſubſtituted in 
the room of the Jewiſh ſabbath. See SABBATH. 


The ancients retained the name Sunday, or die folis, | 


in compliance with the ordinary forms of ſpeech, the 
firſt day of the week being ſo called by the Romans, be- 
cauſe it was dedicated to the worſhip of the Sun. | 
Beſides that the moſt ſolemn parts of the Chriſtian 
worſhip were always performed on Sundays, this day 
was diſtinguiſhed by a peculiar reverence and reſpect ex- 
reſſed towards it in the obſervation of ſome ſpecial laws 
and cuſtoms. Among theſe, we may reckon, in the firſt 
place, thoſe imperial laws which ſuſpended all proceed- 
ings at law upon this day, excepting only ſuch as were 
of abſolute neceſſity, or eminent charity; ſuch as the 
manumiſſion of ſlaves, and the like. Neither was it only 
the buſineſs of the law, but all ſecular and ſervile employ- 
ments were ſuperſeded upon this day, ſtill excepting acts 
of neceſſity and mercy. 1 = 
Another thing which the Chriſtian laws took care of, 
to ſecure the honour and dignity of the Lord's-day, was, 
that no ludicrous ſports or games ſhould be followed on 
this day; but all ſuch recreations and refreſhments as 
tended to the preſervation or conventency of life were 
allowed of; and therefore, Sunday was always a day of 
feaſting, and it was not allowable to faſt thereon, not 
even in Lent. | he 7 
The great care and concern of the primitive Chriſtians 
in the religious obſervation of the Lord's-day, appears, 
Firft, from their conftant attendance upon all the folem- 
nities of publick worſhip, from which nothing but ſick- 
neſs, impriſonment, baniſhment, or ſome great neceſſity, 
could detain them, | | | 


| 


! 1 
2 1 
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day, Eaſter- Sunday, Advent-Sunday, Whit- Sunday, &c. 
thoſe of the ſecond claſs are the common Sundays of the 
5 Es | Fu bo | 
15 By our laws, no perſon is to do any worldly labour on 
this day, which is ſet apart for the ſervice of God, ex- 
cept works of neceſſity and charity, under the penalty of 
5s. And if any perſon cry, or expoſe to ſale, any wares 
or goods on a Sunday, the ſame will be forfeited to the 
oor, &c. the offender being convicted thereof before a 
juſtice of the peace, who is authoriſed to cauſe the pe- 
nalties and forfeitures to be levied by diſtreſs. Vet this 
extends not to dreſſing of meat, nor to tlie crying or 


of mackerel on that day 7 
The Sunday is not a day in law, ſo that no proceſs lies, 


or an eſcape. A ſale of goods, or contract made on 

Sunday, is deemed void. | 

- Sunyay-LETTER. See Dominic at-Letter., 

 SUPERCARGO, a perſon employed. by merchants 

to go a voyage, and overſee their cargo, or lading, and 

diſpoſe of it to the beſt, advantage. 1 

N SUPERCILIUM, in anatomy, the eye-brow. See 

VE. | 5 

SUPERCILIUM, in the ancient architecture, the up- 

permoſt member of the corniche, called by the moderns 

corona, crown, or larmier.  _.- | 


does beyond his duty, or more than he was commanded 
to do. The Romaniſts ſtand up ftrenuouſly for works 
of ſupererogation, and maintain, that the obſervance of 
evangelical councils is ſuch. By means hereof, a ſtock 
of merit is laid up, which the church has the diſpoſal of, 
and which ſhe diſtributes in ihdulgencies to ſuch as need. 
The reformed church does not allow of any work of 


1 


ſupererogation. 


SUPERFETATION, Super ſaœtatio, in medicine, à 
ſecond, or after conception, happening, when the mo- 
ther, already pregnant, conceives of a later coition; ſo 
that ſhe bears at once two fœtuſes of unequal age and 
bulk, and is delivered of them at different times. 


nitude conſidered as having two dimenſions; or extended 
in length and breadth, but without thickneſs or depth. 
In bodies, the ſuperficies is all that preſents itſelf to the 
eye. A ſuperficies is chiefly conſidered as the external 
part of a ſolid. When we ſpeak of a ſurface ſimply, and 
without any regard to body, we uſually call it figure. The 
ſeveral kinds of ſuperficies are as follow. Rectilinear 
ſuperficies, that comprehended between right lines; cur- 
vilinear ſuperficies, that comprehended between curve 
lines; plane ſuperficies, is that which has no inequality, 
but lies evenly between its boundary lines; convex ſu- 
perficies, is the exterior part of a ſpherical, or ſpheroidi- 
cal body; and a concave ſuperficies, is the internal part 
of an orbicular or ſpheroidical body. 

The meaſure or quantity of a ſuperficies, or ſurface, 
is called the area thereof. The finding of this meaſure, 
or area, is called the quadrature thereof. To meaſure 
the ſurfaces of the ſeyeral kinds of bodies, as ſpheres, 
cubes, parallelepipeds, pyramids, priſms, cones, &c. ſee 
SPHERE, &c. 

SUPERFINE, in the manufactories, a term uſed to 
expreſs the ſuperlative fineneſs of a ſtuff; thus a cloth, 


the fineſt wool, &c. or when they are the ſineſt that can 


Secondly, from their zeal in frequenting religious] be made. The term is particularly uſed among gold or 


aſſemblies on this day, even in times of the hotteſt per- 
ſecution, when they were often beſet and ſeized in their 
meetings and congregations. | . SIO 
Thirdly, from their ftudious obſervations of their vi- 
gils, or nocturnal aſſemblies, that preceded the Lord's-day. 
Fourthly, from their eager attendance on ſermons, in 
many places, twice upon this day, and their conſtant 
reſorting to evening prayers, where there was no ſermon, 
Laſtly, from the ſevere cenſures inflicted on thoſe who 
violated the laws concerning the religious obſeryation of 
this day, ſuch perſons being uſually puniſhed with ex- 
communication; as appears from the apoſtolical conſti- 


tutions, and the canons of ſeveral councils. _ | 


filver wire-drawers, for the gold or filver wire, which, 
after being drawn through an infinite number of holes, 
each leſs and leſs, is at length brought to be no bigger 
than an hair. | | | 
SUPERINSTIT UTION, Superin/titutio, denotes an 
inſtitution upon another, as where A B is admitted and 
inſtituted to a benefice upon one title, and C D is ad- 
mitted and inftituted on that of another. 
SUPERINTENDANT, in the French cuſtoms, an 
officer who has the prime management and direction of 
the finances or revenues of the king. The term is alſo 
uſed for the firſt officer of the queen's houſhold, who has 
the chief adminiſtration thereof. They have alſo a ſuper- 


- 


In the Romiſh breviary, and other offices, we meet 
with a diftin&ion of Bench, into thoſe of the firſt an 
ſecond claſs: Sundays of the firſt claſs, are, Palm; Sun 
Vox. II. No. 70. 3 | 8 


intendant of the buildings, anſwering to the ſurveyor of 

che works among us. - 1 

"SUPERINTEND ANT alſo denotes an eceleſiaſtical ſu- 
EE . perior 


— 


telling of milk in the morning or evening, or the ſelling 


or may be ſerved thereon, except for treaſon, or felony, 


- SUPEREROGATION, in theology, what a man 


SUPERFICIES, or SURFACE, in geometry, a mag- 


a camblet, &c. are ſaid to be ſuperfine, when made of 
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perior in ſeveral reformed churches, where ee is 
not admitted, particularly among the Lutherans in Ger- 
many, and the Calviniſts in ſome other places. The 
ſuperintendant is in effect little other than a biſhop, only 
his power is ſomewhat more reſtrained than that of the 
dioceſan biſhops. He is the chief paſtor, and has the 
direction of all the inferior paſtors within his diſtrict or 
dioceſe. | | | 
SUPERIOR, or SUPER10UR, ſomething raiſed above 
another, or that has a right to command another. 
SUPER JURARE, was anciently a term uſed in our 
law, where a criminal endeavoured to excuſe himſelf by 
his own oath, or by the oath of one or two witnefles ; 
and the crime charged againſt him fo notorious, that he 
was convicted upon the oaths of many more witneſſes: 


this was termed ſuperjurate. 


SUPERLATIVE, in grammar, one of the three 
degrees of compariſon, being that inflection of nouns- 
adjective that ſerves to augment and heighten their ſigni- 


fication, and ſhews the quality of the thing denoted to be 
in the higheſt degree. In Engliſh, the ſuperlative is 


uſually formed by the addition of % to the poſitive, as 


. richeſt, greateſt, &c. and frequently by prefixing of mo/?, 


as moſt rich, moſt great, &c. | | | 

SUPERNUMERARY, ſomething over and above a 
fixed number. In ſeveral of the offices are ſupernume- 
rary clerks, to be ready on extraordinary occaſions, 


There are alſo ſupernumerary ſurveyors of the exciſe, to 


be ready to ſupply vacancies when they fall ; theſe have 
but half pay. In muſick, the ſupernumerary, called by 
the Greeks proſlambanomenos, is the loweſt of the chords 
of their ſyſtem, anſwering to a, mi, la, of the loweſt oc- 
tave of the moderns. | 
SUPERONERATIONE PAS TUR, in law, a ju- 
dicial writ which lies againſt a perſon that is impleaded 
in the county-court for ſurcharging of a common with 
his cattle, in a caſe where he was formerly impleaded for 


it in the ſame court, and the cauſe is removed to one of 


the courts of Weſtminſter. 1 

SUPER-PURGATION, Hypercathrafis, in medi- 
cine, an exceſſive over-violent purging, the uſual effects 
of colliquating, corroſive and ſtimulating medicines. In 
the beginning of this diſorder, a very thin matter is eva- 
cuated: but afterwards, when the relaxation and aper- 
ture of the veſſels are increaſed, the neceſſary humours 
are diſcharged; there is firſt an excretion of yellow bile, 
then of phlegm, then of black bile, and laſt of all, blood. 

Thoſe who labour under a ſuper-purgation, muſt be 
treated with frictions of the ſkin, and a warm bath; 


drinking, before they bathe, thin, red, or yellow wine, 


for ſuch is eaſieſt of diſtribution, with ſops of bread, and 
pomegranates. If the evacuation continues, let the limbs 
be bound in ſuch a manner, that the bandage may be car- 
ried from the upper to the lower parts. Exhibit alſo a 


ſmall quantity of theriaca, to be taken with the fleſh of 


vipers ; or, for want of that, troches of theriaca, or tro- 
ches of ſeeds, and of the antidote called philonium. Cup- 


ping-glaſſes may alſo be applied to the ſtomach, and ca- 


taplaſms of polenta and mulſum; after which, you may 
uſe aſtringent epithems, but the greateſt relief is had from 
frictions of the whole body, and potable remedies. The 
atient ſhould keep himſelf from cold air, or what is very 
warm. If the evacuation ſtill continues, the aforeſaid 
cataplaſms ſhould be applied, and obtundents injected in 
clyſters, ſuch as fat of geeſe, ſweet wine, oil of ſpike, 
and the like. 
SUPERSCAPULARIS IN FERITIOR, in anatomy, the 
ſame with infraſpinatus. | 
SUPERSCAPULARIS SUPERIOR, is the ſame with 
ſupraſpinatus. See SUPRASPINATUS. E a 
SUPERSEDEAS, in law, according to Fitzherbert, 
is a writ which lies in divers caſes, and in general figni- 
fies a command to ſtay tome of the ordinary proceedings 
in law, which, on good cauſe ſhewn, ought not to pro- 
ceed. It is likewiſe uſed for ſtaying of an execution after 
a writ of error is allowed, and bail put in, but not before 


bail is given, in caſe there be a judgment upon verdict, 


or by default in debt, &c. | 
A ſuperſedeas is alſo granted by the court for ſetting 
aſide an erroneous judicial proceſs, &. And a priſoner 
may be thereby diſcharged upon entering his appearance, 
and on the plaintiff's not filing a declaration againſt him. 


For this writ is as good a cauſe to diſcharge the perſon, 1 is of twa colours, and the upper colour takes 


as the firſt proceſs is to arreſt him. There is a further 
writ of ſuperſedeas, where an audita querela is ſued, and 
in caſes of ſurety of the peace, when one is already bound 
to the peace in chancery, or elſewhere. t 
\ SUPER-STATUTO DE ArTicuLts CLERI, in 
law, a writ that lies againſt the ſheriff, or other officer, 
that diſtrains in the king's highway, or in the lands an- 
ciently given to the church. 

SuPER-STATUTO PACTO POUR SENESCHAL FT 
MARSHAL DE Roy, &c. a writ which lies againſt the 
ſteward or marſhal, for holding plea of freehold in his 
court, or for treſpaſs, or contracts not made within the 
king's houſhold.. F S. 

SUPER-STATUTO VERSUS SERVAN TES ET LA- 
BORATORES, a writ lying againſt a perſon who keeps 
another perfon's ſervant departed from his ſervice, con- 
trary to law. RY: | £4 

SUPERSTITION, extravagant devotion, or religion, 
wrong directed, or conducted. Tj | 

dSUPERVISOR, a ſurveyor or overſeer. 

It was formerly, and ſtill remains a'cuſtom amon 
ſome perſons, to appoint a ſuperviſor of a will, to ſce 
that the executors thereof do punctually obſerve and per- 
form the ſame. . FE 

Superviſor formerly was uſed for furyeyor of the high- 
ways. There are likewiſe certain officers of the exciſe, 
who are called ſuperviſors, on account of their having 
the ſuperviſing and inſpecting of the books, &c. of the 
interior officers belonging to that branch of the reyenue, 
to prevent their neglect of duty. bi 125 

SUPINAT ION, in anatomy, the action of a ſupi- 
nator-muſcle, or the motion whereby it turns the hand 
ſo as that the palm is lifted up towards heaven. | 

SUPINATOR, in anatomy, a denomination gives 
to two mulcles of the arm, the one called the ſupinator 
longus, the other the ſupinator brevis, both ſerving to 
turn the palm of the hand upwards. The firſt has its 
origin from the exterior ſpine of the humerus, and its 
termination at the lower end of the radius; the ſecond 
riſes from the upper part of the ulna, and is inſerted into 
the upper part of the radius, which it totally ſurrounds 
and incloſes. This laſt muſcle may alſo be of uſe in the 
bending of the cubit. ; 7 VN 

SUPINE, in Latin grammar, part of the conjugation 
of a verb, being a verbal ſubſtantive of the ſingular num- 
ber, and the fourth declenſion. f 

There are two kinds of ſupines; one, called the firſt 
ſupine, ending in wm, of the accuſative caſe, is always 
of an active ſignification, and marks a motion, as abut 
deambulatum ; the other called the laſt ſupine, and end- 
ing in , of the ablative caſe, is of a paſſive ſignification, 
and is governed by ſubſtantives or adjectives, as faciſe 
dictu, &c. | | 

SUPPLE, to ſupple a horſe in the menage, 1s to make 
him bend his neck, ſhoulders, and ſides, and to render 
all the parts of his body more pliable. 

SUPPLEMENT F an Arch, in geometry or trigo- 
nometry, 18 the number of degrees that it wants of being 
an intire ſemicircle; as a complement, ſignifies what an 
arch wants of being a quadrant. | 15 

SUPPLEMENT, in matters of literature, an appendix 
to a book, to ſupply what is wanting therein. 

SUPPLICAVIT, in law, a writ that iffues-out of 
the court. of Chancery for taking ſurety of the peace, 
where a perſon is in danger of receiving ſome bodily 
hurt from another. It is directed to the juſtices of the 
peace and ſheriff of the county, and is grounded on the 
ſtatute 1 Edw. III. which appoints, that certain perſons 
ſhall be appointed by the lord chancellor to take care of 
the peace. In order to ſue out this writ, the party re- 
quiring it firſt goes before one of the maſters in Chan- 
cery and makes oath, that he does not deſire the ſame out 
of any malice, but purely for his own ſafety, and the ſe- 
curity of his perſon; upon which the maſter will make 
out a warrant, ordering the writ to be made out by one 
of the clerks of the fix clerk's office, after which the 
writ muſt be delivered to the ſheriff to have his warrant 
thereon for arreſting the party, cke. 

SUPPORTED, in heraldry, a term applied to the 
uppermoſt quarters of a ſhield when divided into ſeveral 
quarters, theſe ſeeming, as it were, ſupported or ſuſtained 


by thoſe below. The chief is ſaid to be ſupported when 
up 


17 


thirds of it. In this caſe it is ſupported by the colour 
underneath. | ee IT 

SUPPORTERS, in heraldry, figures in an atchieve- 
ment placed by the ſide of the ſhield, and ſeeming to ſup- 
port or hold up the ſamie. Supporters are chiefly figures 
of beaſts : figures of human creatures, for the like pur- 
poſe, are properly called tenants. Some make another 
difference between tenarit and ſupporter : when the ſhield 
is borne by a ſingle animal, it is called tenant ; when by 
two, they are called ſupporters. The figures of things 
inanimate ſometimes placed aſide of eſcutcheons, but not 
touching or ſeeming to bear them, though ſometiines 
called ſupporters, are more properly cotiſes. 

The ſupporters of the Britiſh arms are a lion and an 
unicorn : - thoſe of the French arms are angels, &c. See 
Ax Ms. | | 

In England, none under the degree of a banneret are 
allowed ſupporters, which are reſtrained to thoſe called 
the high nobility. The Germans permit none but princes 
and noblemen of rank to bear them: but among the 
French the uſe of them is more promiſcuous. 

SUP POSITION, in muſick, the uſing two ſucceſſive 
notes of equal value as to time, one of which, being a 
diſcord, ſuppoſes the other a concord. 

The harmony, Mr. Malcolm obſerves, 1s to be always 


full on the accented part of the meaſure or bar, and void 


of diſcords; yet here diſcords, by proper reſolution and 
preparation, are even neceſſary on the accented part of the 
meaſure. Diſcords, by conjoint degrees, may paſs with- 
out much offence, and it is not there required that the 
harmony be ſo complete as on the accented part. This 
tranſient uſe of diſcords, followed by concords, makes 
what the French call ſuppoſition. There are ſeveral 
kinds of ſuppoſition. The firſt is when the principal 
parts proceed gradually from concord to diſcord, and 
from diſcord to concord; the intervening diſcord ſerving 
only as a tranſition to the following concord. Another 
kind is when the parts do not proceed gradually from diſ- 
cord to concord, but deſcend to it by the interval of a 
third. A third kind, like the ſecond, is when the riſing 
to the diſcord is gradual, but the deſcending from it to 
the following concord, is by the diſtance of a fourth. 
A fourth kind, very different from all the reſt, is when 
the diſcord falls on the accented part of the meaſure, 
and the riſing to it is by the interval of a fourth; in 
which caſe it is abſolutely neceſſary to follow it imme- 
diately by a gradual deſcent into a concord that has juſt 
been heard before the harmony to make the preceding 
diſcord paſs without offence, and only ſeem a tranſition 


to the concord. | | Te 

SUPPOSITORY, Suppoſitorium, in pharmacy, a kind 
of medicated cone, or ball, which is introduced to the 
anus, for opening the belly. 

Suppoſitories are uſually made of ſoap, ſugar, alum, or 
a piece of tallow-candle, about the length of a man's 
thumb and the breadth of a finger, though they may be 
made ſmaller for children, and ſometimes a little thicker 
for adults. | | 

Suppoſitories are ſometimes compounded of ingredients 
adapted to the diſeaſe and circumſtances of the patient, 
as of honey, ſalt, powder of aloes, colocynthia, and the 
like. If one ſuppoſitory does not occaſion a ſtool, it 
muſt be followed by another ſtronger one; and if that 
does not ſucceed, the repetition muſt be continued till 
the effect required is produced. They are ſometimes 
lubricated with oil or butter, that they may be introduced 
with greater eaſe. Some uſe a lozenge of ſugar, or a 
piece of thin linen cloth, rolled up with a little lard or 
ſalt- butter, which greatly looſens the belly. 

For ulcers of the rectum, the beſt ſuppoſitories are 
made of honey of roſes, powder of maſtich and myrrh, 
or of colophony. The ſtronger ſuppoſitories, which are 
compoſed of acrid and ſtimulating ingredients, are ad- 
vantageouſly uſed in promoting a difficult birth, if the 
infant be in a natural poſition ; and alſo for expelling the 
ſecundines, when they are tenaciouſly retained in the 
aterus, In exhibiting them, the ee ſhould be put in 
the ſame poſture as in giving a clyſter, and the ſuppoſitory 
muſt be gently thruſt up the anus with the finger. 

SUPPRESSION, in law, the extinction or annihila- 
tion of an office, right, rent, or the like. 555 
SUPPRESSION, in grammar and rhetorick, denotes an 


| 


— —— — 


omiſſion of certain words in a ſentence, which yet are parts, are able to penetrate the pores, and mix with and 


neceſſary to full and perfect cotiſtruction: as, „I carhe 
from my father's ;”” that is; from my father's houſe.” 
Suppreſſion is a figure of ſpeech very frequent in out 
language, chiefly uſed fot brevity and elegance. Some 
rules relating hereto are as follow: 1. Whenever a word 
comes to be repeated in a ſentence oftener tlian once, it 
is to be ſuppreſſed : thus we ſay, This is my maſter's 
horſe ;” not this horſe is my maſter's horſe.“ 2. 
Words that are neceſſarily ſupplied may be ſuppreſſed. 


3. All words that uſe and cuſtom ſuppreſs in other lan- 


guages, are alſo to be ſuppreſſed in Engliſh, unleſs there 
be particular reaſons for the contrary. 

Suppreſſion is alſo a figure in ſpecch, whereby a per- 
{on in rage, or other diſturbance of mind, ſpeaks not out 
all he means, but ſuddenly breaks off his diſcourſe; thus, 
the gentleman in Terence, extremely incenſed againſt 
his adverſary, accoſts him with this abrupt ſaying, Thou 
of all.” The exceſs of his indignation and rage choaked 
the paſſage of his voice, and would not ſuffer him to 
utter the reſt, But in theſe caſes, though the diſcourſe 
is not complete, the meaning is readily underſtood, and 
the Pawns of the thought eaſily ſupplies the defect of 
words. 

Suppreſſion, ſometimes, proceeds from modeſty, and 
fear of uttering any word of ill, and offenſive ſound. 

SUPPRESSION, in medicine, is generally uſed for à 
retenſion of urine or the menſes. | 

SUPPRESSIONIS Icxts, a fire of ſuppreſſion, 4 
term uſed in chymiſtry, to expreſs ſuch an application of 
fire to any ſubject that it ſhall at once act upon it, botli 
above and below, in the ſame manner. The uſual way 


of giving this heat is by covering the veſſel, in which 


the ingredients are put, with ſand, and then laying hot 
coals upon that, ſo that they may heat through the ſand 
downwards. 

SUPPURATION, in medicine and ſurgery, the ſe- 
cond way wherein an inflammation terminates, being a 
converſion of the inſpiſſated blood and the ſoft adjacent 
parts, as the veſſels and fat, into pus, or matter: which 
diforder, when it has not yet found an opening, is gene- 
rally called an abſceſs. 3 | 

The beſt cure of an inflammation is by reſolution or 
diſperfion : but when this is out of the power of the ſur- 
geon or phyſician to effect, and when tumours and phleg- 
mons ſhew a tendency to ſuppuration, all the reſolving 
and diſperſing medicines mult be laid aſide, and great care 
muſt be taken to forward the maturity of the inflamma- 
tion; that is, to convert the ſtagnated blood into laudable 
matter; then to give a diſcharge, or vent, to this ſuppu- 
rated matter ; afterwards to cleanſe the part ; and finally 
to incarn and heal it. 3 1 

In general, ſuppuration is to be promoted by ſuch of 
the emollient medicines as obſtruct the pores of the ſkin, 
as fat, oils, and glutinous medicines ; as alſo the ſharp, 
pungent, and in ſome degree, cauſtick medicines, which 
may be uſed in form of cataplaſms or plaſters. But to 
be more particular, ſuppurating medicines, beſides thoſe 
already enumerated under abſceſs, &c. are the fats of a 
gooſe, of a dog, of a man, of a viper, and of a bear; 
pigeon and cow-dung; bran, yeaſt, herrings, leeches, 
melilot, tobacco, oil, Burgundy pitch, common pitch, 
roſin, deer ſuet, ox ſuet, ſheep ſuet, and frankincenſe. 
Theſe medicines, either alone or compounded, are to be 
applied hot to the part, and the application frequently re- 
peated, till the matter within 1s found to be ſufficiently 
ripened by the ſoftneſs and whiteneſs of the tumour : but 
when the abſceſs is ſmall it is ſufficient and more conve- 
nient to apply ſome of the ripening plaſters, as diachy- 
lon, with the gums, or the hke, till the ſuppuration is 
perfefted. de ee | | 

A ripening cataplaſm from the London diſpenſatory, is 
as follows : Take of figs, four ounces ; yellow baſilicum 
ointment, one ounce; galbanum ſtrained, half an ounce : 
beat the figs thoroughly in a mortar, occaſionally drop- 
ping in ſome ſpirit of wine, or ſtrong ale ; then carefully 
mix them with the ointment firſt liquified along with the 


galbanum. And a ripening plaſter from the Edinburgh 


diſpenſatory is this: Take of gum. plaſter, an ounce 
and a half; Burgundy pitch, half an ounce : boil them 
together. | . 2 


In general, it is to be obſerved, chat ſuppurative me- 


dicines are ſuch as by the activity and warmth of their 
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imall quantity, is alſo often neceſſary in this caſe, But 


the ſcapula, whence marching along the upper interſca- 


SUP 
rarify any obſtructed matter, ſo that it may be rendered 
fit to diſcharge, upon layirig open the part by a cauſtick 
or inciſion. 

Now, in many inſtances, as the 1 matter by this means 
tarifies and grows more fluid, the refluent blood is apt to 
waſh it back into the common maſs, which ſometimes is 
of that nature as to do a great deal of miſchief; or by 
making it take up more room upon its rarefaction, occa- 
ſions it more to diſtend the parts in which it is contained, 
whereon a ſenſe of pain is excited, arid thereby a greater 
concourſe of fluid, and conſequently a needleſs increaſe 
of the tumour; ſo that medicines under this denomina- 
tion, require to be in the hand of ſuch as are ſo well ac- 
quainted with the mechaniſm of the animal ceconomy, 
as to be able to apply them to the beſt advantage, , and 
know how to avoid the hazards which may ariſe from; 
their abuſe. Nor are interhal remedies to be neglected, 
in order to further a ſuppuration, eſpecially when the 
tumour is large and of conſequence. 

In theſe caſes, when the blood moves too ſlowly, kick 
may be known by the pulſe, the patient muſt be allowed 
to eat meat, and muſt take ſuch medicines as are warm 
and ſtimvlating, by means of which, and by the increaſed] t 
motion of the blood, the inſpiſſated particles contained in 
the ſmaller veſſels, will be the more eaſily converted into 
matter: Strong broths are very proper for this purpoſe, as 
alſo the uſe of wine, or ale, 1n moderation; and Venice 
treacle, di ifcerdiant znd the confection of alkermes, are 
to be the medicines taken three or four times a day, and 
medicated teas, made of founders-wood, ſaſſafras, or 
cinnamon. But on the contrary, when the motion of 
the blood is too violent, and the heat too great, cooling 
medicines are to be given, ſuch as the thin and water 
drinks, the ſub-acid medicines, and nitre : bleeding in a 


when the conſtitution is ſound, and the blood's motion 
regular, the uſe of internal medicines, to promote ſup- 
puration, is trifling, and may be altogether reJeGtod. See 
ABscrtss, Tu uouR, Wound, e. 

SUPPURATIVES, or ſuppurating medicines, ſuch 
as promote ſuppuration. See the preceding article. 

SUPPUTATION. See COMPUTATION. 

SUPRACOSTALES, or Levatores Coftarum, in ana- 
tomy, mulcles ſerving to reſpiration; being among thoſe 
that dilate the thorax for that end, and therefore reckoned 
among the dilatores. See DitaTorts. The mulcles 
are of two kinds, being diſtinguiſhed from their figures in- 
to ſhort and long. The ſhort ones are 12 on each ſide; 
they have their origin from the tranſverſe proceſſes of 
eleven vertebræ of the back, and of one that is in the 
lower one of the neck, and they are inſerted into the hin- 
der part of the ribs. The long ſupracoſtales are three or 
four: their origin is the ſame with the ſeventh, eighth, 
ninth, and tenth vertebre,- and their end in the ninth, 
tenth, cleventh, and twelfth ribs. 

SUPRALA PSARIANS, in theology, thoſe wh hold 
that God in the decree of election and preterition, did 
not confider mankind either as fallen or unfallen ; but 
choſe ſome, and rejected others, conſidered merely as 
beings that ſhould infallibly exiſt. — The Sublapſarians 
hold, that the elect were choſen, and the reprobate paſſed | it 
by, not merely as creatures; but, complexly, as ſinners. 
Each hypotheſis has been adopted by ſome of the beſt 
and greateſt men that ever lived. Calviniſm is the gene- 
ral name, under which, the partizans of both are com- 
prehended. The church of England ſyſtem, is, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, formed on the ſublapſarian principle: though | 
with ſuch moderation as not to exclude the former. 

SUPRASPINATUS, in anatomy, a muſele thus 
called from its fleſhy origination at the upper end of the 
baſis of the ſcapula above the ſpine, to the upper part 
whereof it is connected, as alſo to the ſuperior edge of 


ulum, or thin part of the ſcapula, which it fills, it paſſes 
under the acromium and articulation of the humerus. It]* 
helps to lift the arm upwards. 


SUPREM ACY, in our polity, the ſuperiority or ſo- | 


vereignty of the king over the church as well as ſtate, 
whereof he 1s eſtabliſhed head. See KING. 


SUR 


| paſſed | into an oath which i is agired as a neceſſary qua- 
lification for all offices and employments both in church 
and ſtate, from perſons to be ordained, and from the 
members of both houſes of parliament, Ke. 

' SURA, in anatomy, the calf, or fleſhy part of the leg. 
The word 1s allo uſed by ſome for the fibula ; which ſee. . 

SUR BATING, among farriers, is when the ſole of 
a horſe's foot is worn, bruiſed, or ſpeiled by beating the 
hoof againſt the ground in travelling without ſhoes, or 
going in hot ſandy lands, or with a ſhoe that hurts the 
ſole, lies too flat to it, or the like. Sometimes it a}ſo 
happeits. by over-riding a horſe while yo ung, before his 
feet are hardened ; and | ſometimes by the hardneſs of the 
ground and high lifting his feet. The ſigns hereof are 
his halting on both fore-legs, and going ſtiff, and creep- 
ing as if half foundered. In general, there is nothing 
better for furbated feet, than tar melted into foot, or 
vinegar boiled with ſoot to the conſiſtence of a broth, 
and put into the ſoot boiling hot, with hurds over it, 
and ſplints to keep it in. 

SURCHARGE, the fame with overcharge, and what- 
ever is above that which is juſt and right. Surcharge of 
the foreſt, or a common, is when a commoner puts more 
| beaſts in the foreſt or common than he has a right to do. 

SURCINGLE, a girdle wherewith the clergy of the 
church of England uſually tie their caflock, 

SURCOAT, a coat of arms to be worn over the body 
armour. The farcout 1s properly a looſe thin taffety- 
coat, with arms embroidered or painted on it, ſuch as 
is worn by heralds: anciently alfo uſed by military men, 
over their armour, to diſtinguiſh themſelves by. 

SURCULUS, in the anatomy of plants, a word uſed 
to expreſs that part of the branching of the ribs of a leaf 
which is of a middle kind betwixt the great middle rib 
and the ſmalleſt reticular ramifications. The middle rib 
is by the writers on theſe ſubjects, called petiolum. 
The firſt diviſion that go off laterally from theſe, are 
called rami, or branches; the next diviſion of theſe into 
more minute ones, ſurculi; and the final devarications 
of theſe, into the reticular work that fpreads itſelf over 
the whole leaf, capillamenta. See PET10LE, &c. 

SURD, in arithmetick and algebra, denotes any 
number or quantity that is incommenturable to unity: 
otherwiſe called an irrational number or quantity. 

The ſquare roots of all numbers, except 1, 4, 9, 16, 
35 40 64. 81, IOO, 121, 144, &c. (which are the 
ſquares of the integer numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, g. 


IO, IF, 12, &c.) are incommenſurables; and after the 


ſame manner the cube roots of all numbers but of the 
cubes of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, &c. are incommenſurables: 
and quantities that are to one another in the proportion 
of ſuch numbers, muſt alſo have their (quare-rooks or 
cube roots, incommenſurable. 

The roots, therefore, of ſuch numbers, being 1 incom- 
menſurable, are 0 by Placing the proper radical 


ſign over them: thus, 1 73. 1 2 &c. expreſs 


numbers incommenſurable with unity. However, 
though theſe numbers are incommenſurable themſelves 
with unity, yet they are commenſurable in power with 
; becauſe their powers are integers, that is, multiples 


| = unity. 


They may alſo be eee ſometimes with one 


another, as the 78 and | 72 becauſe they are to one ano- 


ach aS"2"to"r": _ when they have-a common meafure, 
5 2 is the common meaſure of both, then their ratio 


is reduced to an expreſſion in the leaſt terms, as that of 
commenſurable quantities, by dividing chem by their 
greateſt common meaſure. This common meaſure is 
found as in commenſurable quantities, only the root of 
the common meaſure is to be Doron their common diviſor: 
thus, 2 9422 and 75 = V. 

SURDESOLID, or SuR SOLID. See SURSOLLID- 

SURETY, in law, generally ſignifies the ſame with 
bail. See BAIL. 

SURFEIT, in medicine, a fickneſs proceeding from 


The king's ſupremacy was at firſt eſtabliſhed, or, as 


others ſay, recovered, by king Henry VIII. in 1534, after 


breaking with the pope. It is ſince confirmed by ſeveral 


canons, as well as by the articles of the church, and is | 


2 


the ſenſation of a load at the ſtomach, uſually attended 


| with eruptions, and ſometimes with a fever. 


Surfeits may be cauſed, 1ſt, by voracity, from whence 


the ſtomach and inteſtines are overcharged, digeſtion 
5 85 weakened 


. 
SUR SW A 

weakened, and the chyle rendered crude or viſcid, Arid perly call furveying: the ſecond we call plottirig or pt6- 
the blood corrupted. If what was thus devoured were | tracting, or mapping: and the third caſting up. , _ 
high ſeaſoned: or inflammatory, or happens to lie long in| The firſt, again, coriſiſts bf two parts, viz. the making 
the body, it is fuppoſed to cauſe à fever alſs; adly, the of obſervation for the angles, and the taking of meaſures 
drinking of ſmall liquors in hot weather, or when the for the diſtances. The former of thele is performed by 
body is heated by exerciſe; which, perhaps, chills the ſome one or other of tlie following inſtruments, VIZ; the 
fluids, and gives a check to perſpiration; from whence |theodolite, circumferentor, ſemi- circle, plain-table, or 
alſo may ariſe a fever and. eruptions. Summer fruits|compaſs : the deſcription and manner of uſing each 
likewiſe, as cucumbers, apples, cherries, &c. may have] whereof, fee under its reſpective article, The latter is 
the ſame effect; zdly, too great exerciſe or heat, whence] performed by means either of the chain or the perambu- 
the fluids are rarified and thrown into too rapid a cireu-|lator : the deſcription and manner of applying each 
lation, which being ſuddenly: ſtopped, as may happen|whereof, fee under its reſpective article. The ſecond 
by cooling too faſt, there enſues alſo a ſtoppage of per- branch of ſurveying is performed by means of the pro- 
ſpiration; qthly, by the ſtate or ſome change of the air; tractor, and plotting ſcale. See ProrTiNG. The 
as by blaſts, or vehemently hot and fultry weather, or third is performed by reducing the ſeveral diviſions, in- 
cold winds giving a ſudden check to, and preventing ſcloſures, &c. into triangles, ſquares, trapez1ums, parallelo- 
perſpiration. ; grams, &c. but eſpecially triangles ; and finding the areas 4 

Eruptions may not appear in ſurfeits, either by reaſon or contents of thele ſeveral figures 1 3-00 
of the flightneſs of the cauſe, or ſome wrong manage [ SURVEYOR, a perſon who hath the overſight and 655 
ment at the firſt. Nauſeas, oppreſſion, fickneſs, and ſ care of confiderable works, lands, or the like. 1 
fometimes vomiting and a fever, but ſeldom eruptions,, SURVEYOR likewiſe denotes a gauger; as alſo a per- 1 
attend an overloaded ſtomach. This ſpecies of a ſurfeitf ſon who ſurveys lands, and makes maps of them. 1 
is called crapula; fickneſs, gnawing at the ſtomach, | SURVENYOR of the Milting, is an officer of the mint. 1 
ſometimes eruptions, and a fever, attends ſurfeits, from] whole office is to ſee the bullion caſt out, and that it be 9 
the bad quality of any thing uſed as food. The fever] not altered after the delivery of it to the melter 
always decreaſes as the eruptions increaſe : and if theſe] SUuRVEVYOR of the Navy, an officer whoſe buſineſs Is 
ſuddenly diſappear, the fever increaſes. Thoſe ſurfeits| to know the ſtate of all ſtores, and fee the wants ſupplied; 


which proceed from too great exerciſe, or too ſudden] to ſurvey the hull, maſts, and yards of ſhips; to audit 1 
cooling after it, appear with fickneſs, a fever, and erup-|the boatſwains and carpenters accounts, &c. 70 
tions, though the two laſt ſymptoms may be wanting. | SURVEYOR of the Ordnance, is an officer whoſe charges 4:4 
Thoſe cauſed from ſome alteration in the air, and vul- is to ſurvey all the king's ordnance, ſtores, and proviſions „ 
garly called blaſts, appear with redneſs of the face, ſpots, of war, in cuſtody of the ſtore-keepers of the Tower of „ 
and a fever, often with bliſters on the lips. | London; to allow all the bills of debts, to keep checks "FER 


SURGE, in the fea language, the fame with a wave. | on labourers and artificers work, &c. | 
See Wave. Alſo, when heaving at the capſtan, if the] SURVIVOR, in law, ſignifies the longeſt liver of 
cable royal, or meſſenger ſlip a little, they call it furging. |joint-tenants, or of any two perſons jointly intereſted in a 
SURGERY, or CHIRURGERY, the art of curing all|thing ; in which caſe, if there be only two joint-tenants, - 6 
manner of wounds, and other diforders, where the ap-|upon the death of one, the whole goes to the ſurvivor; Wed, 
plication of the hand, affiſted by proper inſtruments, is] and if there be more than two, the part of the deceaſed | 
neceſſary. | is divided among all the ſurvivors. | | 
SURMOUNTED, in heraldry, is when one figure] SUSPENSION, or Points o, SUspENSION, in me- 
is laid over another. | | Ichanicks, are thoſe points in the axis or beam of a bal- 
SURNAME, or S1RNAME, a name added to the] lance, wherein the weights are applied, or from which 
proper or baptiſmal name, to denote the perſon of ſuch a|they are ſuſpended. 
family. SUSPENSION of Arms, in war, a ſhort truce agreed on 1 
5 URREJOINDER, is a ſecond defence of the plain-|by both armies, in order to bury the dead, wait for freſh 11% 
tiff s declaration, by way of anſwer to the defendant's} inſtructions, or the like. | ! 
xcjoinder. | | | SUTURE, Sutura, in anatomy, is a particular arti- 
SURRENDER, in common law, an inftrument in|culation. The bones of the cranium are joined to one 100 
writing, teſtifying, that the particular tenant” of lands] another by four ſutures. The firſt is called the coronalis. 1000 
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and tenements for life or years, doth ſufficiently conſent] It reaches tranſverſely from one temple to the other. It $4 
and agree, that he who has the next or immediate re- joins the os frontis to the oſſa parietalia & petroſa. The  - 
mainder or reverſion thereof, ſhall have the preſent eftate}ſecond is called lambdoidalis, becauſe it reſembles the 1h 


of the ſame in poſſeſſion, and that he thereby yields and] Greek letter (A) lambda. Tt joins the os occipitis to the 
gives up the ſame to him. oſſa parietalia & petroſa. The third is called ſagittalis; MY 
SURROGATE, in law, denotes a perſon that is ſub- | it begins at the top of the lambdoidalis, and runs ſtraight wit 
ſtituted, or appointed in the room of another, and moſt|to the middle of the coronalis. Tt joins the two oſſa pa- 108 
commonlv of a biſhop, or of his chancellor. Irietalia together. The fourth is called ſutura ſquam- = 
SURSOLID, or SUuRDESOLITD, in arithmetick and|moſa, becauſe the parts of theſe bones which are joined 
algebra, the fifth power, or fourth multiplication of any] by this ſuture, are as it were cut {lope-wiſe and lapped 
number or quantity conſidered as a root. See the article over one another. | 
Roor. | This ſuture joins the ſemicircular circumference of the | 
SURSOLID Problem, in mathematicks, is that which|ofla temporum to the os ſphenoides occipitis, and to the 14 
cannot be reſolved but by curves of a higher nature than oſſa parietalia. The firſt three ſutures were called ſuturæ 15 
a conick ſection, v. gr. in order to deſcribe a regular en- veræ; and the laſt ſutura falſa, becauſe it was ſuppoſed 
decagon, or figure of eleven ſides in a circle, it is requir- to have no indentations, which is falſe. — 
ed to deſeribe an iſoſceles triangle on the right line given, | The bones of the cranium are not only joined to one 
Whoſe angles at the baſe ſhall be quintuple to that at the another, but they are alſo joined to the bones of the | 
vertex ; which may eaſily be done by the interſection of af upper jaw by three other ſutures. The firſt is the tranf- 2a 
quadratix, or any other curve of the ſecond gender. verſalis; it runs acroſs the face, it paſſes from the little "ah 
l SURVEYING, the art or act of meaſuring lands; angle of the eye, down to the bottom of the orbit, and 1 
1. e. of taking the dimenſions of any tract of ground, [up again by the great angle of the eye, over the root of 1 
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laying down the ſame in a map or draught, and finding the noſe, and fo to the little angle of the other eye. It 4 4 
the content or area thereof. Surveying, called alſo geo- joins the os frontis to the bones of the upper jaw. The 1 


dæſia. is a very ancient art; it is even held to have been ſecond is the ethmoidalis: it ſurrounds the bone of that 
the firſt or primitive part of geometry, and that which name, and joins it to the bones which are àbout ir. 
gave occaſion to, and laid the foundation of all the reſt. The third is the ſatura ſphenoidalis; it ſurrounds the os 
Surveying conſiſts of three parts or members; the firlt | ſphenoides, joins it to the os occipitis, the oſſa petroſa | 
is the taking of the neceſſary meaſures, and making the [and the os frontis, | | ; 
neceſſary obſervations, on the ground itſelf: the ſecond} SWABBER, or CaprTain Swabber, in a man of 
is the laying down of theſe meaſures and obſervations on | war, is a perſon appointed to ſee the ſhip cleatied by & 
paper: and the third, the finding the area orq uantity of gang of the lazieſt and refuſe of the foremaſt men, who 
the ground thus laid down. The firſt is what we pro- ; wes | 


E are under ſubjection to him. 5 
. Yor. II. No. 71. 5 | 5 B Ee, y n SWALLO W. 
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SWALLOW's-TAIL, in fortification, a kind of 
out-work, only differing from a ſingle tenaille, in that its 
ſides are not parallel as thoſe of the tenaille, but narrower 
towards the fortified place, than towards the country. 

SwALLOW's-TAIL, in joinery and carpentry, de- 
notes a peculiar way of faſtening together two pieces of 

timber ſo ſtrongly as they cannot fall aſunder. See 
Dove-Tatr. 

SWANIMOTE, or SwAINMOTE, a court touch- 
ing matters of the foreſt, kept by the charter of the foreſt 
thrice in every year before the verderers, as judges. I his 
court is as incident to a foreſt, as a court of Pie-powder 
to a fair. | 

SWEAT, Sudor, a ſenſible moiſture iſſuing out of the 
pores of the ſkins of animals, through too much heat, 
exerciſe, or weakneſs; or through the action of certain 
medicines, called ſudorificks. Under the {kin above the 
fat are diſpoſed all over the body what we call the miliary 
glands, which are cloſely united, each gland furniſhed 
with an artery, vein, and nerve, and produce an excre- 
tory duct or veſſel, which paſſes through a perforation in 
the reticular body, and diſcharges, through a wide orifice, 

the ſweat under the epidermis. Theſe ducts are covered 
with a hollow and raiſed valve of a round figure, and 
ſeated under the ſkin; its uſe is to tranſmit or reſtrain 
the humour. This excretory duct is the principal organ 
of ſweat, in conjunction with the vaſcula Ruycheiana. 
The ſweat thus ſecreted varies according to the dif- 
ferences of air, ſoil, fex, age, temperament, emuncto- 
rics, diet, way of living, and time of concoction, almoſt 
in the ſame manner as does the urine. Sweat is ſeldom 
or never obſerved in a ſound body, unleſs from an error 
of the non-naturals ; in its primary effects it is always 
hurtful, by accident it ſometimes proves beneficial. See 


PERSPIRATION. | ; | 
SWEATING SickNEss. See the article SUDoR 


Aznglhcanus. 

SWEET, in the wine trade, denotes any vegetable 
juice, whether obtained by means of ſugar, raiſins, or 
other foreign or domeſtick fruit, which is added to wines, 

ith a deſign to improve them. See WINE. 

SWEET- WILLIAM, in botany, the Engliſh name 
of a very beautiful ſpecies of dianthus. Sweet- Williams 
are propagated by feeds or ſlips; thoſe which are raiſed 
from ſeeds are beſt, not only for blowing ſtronger, but 
alſo for producing new varieties. The ſeaſon for ſowing 
it is in March; and when the plants are up two or three 
inches, they ſhould be planted ont in beds at ſeven or 
eight inches aſunder ; here they may remain till autumn, 
when they thould be tranſplanted where it 1s intended for 
them to blow, which will be in the ſucceeding ſummer. 

SWIFTERS, in a ſhip, are ropes belonging to the 
fore and main ſhrouds, for ſecuring the maſts. 

SWIMMING, the art or ac of ſuſtaining the body | 
in water, and of moving therein; in which action the 
air-bladder and fins of fiſhes bear a conſiderable part. 

SWINGLING, the beating of flax or hemp, after 
it has been well broken with the brake; this is done by 
taking up the flax in handfuls, and then beating it with 
2a rod, or flatted and ſmooth ſtick, in order to free it 
from the bun, and prepare it for being heckled. See 
FLAx and HEMP. 

SYCAMORE-Txrgx, in botany, the Engliſh name 
of the acer major, or greater maple. Sce MAPLE. 

SYLLABLE, in grammar, a part of a word, conſiſt- 
ing of one or more letters, pronounced together. See 
WorD and PRONUNCIATION: 

SYLLABUS, in matters of literature, denotes a table 
of coiitents, or an index of the chief heads of a book or 
diſcourſe. 

SYLLEPSIS, in Latin and Greek grammar, 1s the 
agreement of a verb or adjective, not with the word next 
it, but with the word moſt worthy in the ſentence. 

SYLLOGISM, in logick, an argument or term of 
reaſoning, conſiſting of three propoſitions : the two firſt 
of which are called premiſſes, and the laſt the concluſion, 

Of the three propoſitions whereof a ſyllogiſm conſiſts, 
the firſt is, by way of eminence, called the propoſition, 
as being propoſed for the baſis of the whole argument; 
the ſecond is called the aſſumption, as being aſſumed to 
aſſiſt in inferring the third: though they are both called 
ſumptiones, becauſe aſſumed for the ſake of the third ; 
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fame reaſon both are called antecedents, only the firſt the 
major, and the latter the minor. t 

The third is called the concluſion, as being the cloſe 
of the whole argumentation ; and ſometimes complexio, 
as including the two notions, before ſeparately compared; 
and conſequens, becauſe it follows from the antecedents ; 
and laftly, illatio, becauſe inferred from the premiſſes by 
means of the illative particle ergo, therefore, ; &kc. 

As the concluſion is the principal part of a ſyllogiſm, 
it hence ariſes, that, though both the propofition and 
aſſumption conſiſt each of its ſubject and attribute, yet 
the ſubject and attribute of a ſyllogiſm are properly un- 
derſtood of thoſe of the concluſion.  _ | 

Again, in the inſtance abovementioned, animal being 
uſed both as the ſubject and attribute, it is held a kind 
of intermediate between the two, and frequently called 
medium; in reſpect to which, both the ſubje& and at- 
tribute, man and thinks, are called extremes, or terms; 
only the ſubject the greater extreme, and the attribute 
the leſs. | „ 

A ſyllogiſm, whether ſimple or compound, may either 
be categorical, as that already inſtanced, wherein both 
premiſſes are poſitive. 

Or, hypothetical, wherein one or both of the premiſſes 
are only ſuppoſed: as, ** it the ſun ſhines, it is day: 
but the ſun does ſhine, therefore it is day.” 

Or, analogical : as, the baſe is to the column; fo 
is juſtice to the commonwealth : but, if che baſe be with- 
drawn, the column is overturned; therefore, if juſtice 
be taken away, the commonwealth is overturned.” | 

Or, diazeutick or disjunctive; as, either they mean 
to pleaſe or to profit, but they do not mean to pleaſe ; 
therefore they aim to profit.” | | | 

The moſt convenient form of a perfect ſyllogiſm, is to 
have the medium in the middle, placed between the ſub- 
ject and attribute; as in the inſtance abovementioned. 

Of this form there are two figures, the one coherent, 
or conjunct and affirmative; founded on this canon, 
that what agrees with any thing, likewiſe agrees with 
that wherewith this neceſſarily agrees.“ 

The other incoherent ordisjunct, and negative; founded 
on this canon, that what agrees with any thing, diſ- 
agrees with that wherewith this diſagrees.” 

Of each of theſe figures there are three modes, viz. 
general, particular, and mixed. 0 

A ſyllogiſm, wherein one of the premiſſes is ſuppreſſed, 
but ſo as to be underſtood, is called enthymeme; e. gr. 
every animal thinks, therefore man thinks;“ wherein 
the propoſition, ** man is an animal,” is underſtood. 

The demonſtrations of mathematicians, it is obſerved, 
are only ferieſes of enthymemes ; ſo that every thing in 
mathematicks is concluded or proved by ſyllogiſm; only 
omitting ſuch premiſſes as occur of their own accord, or 
as are referred to by the citations, | 

SYMBOL, Symbolum, a ſign or repreſentation of any 
moral thing by the images or properties of natural things. 

SYMMETRY, the relation of parity, both in re- 
ſpect of height, length, and breadth of the parts neceſſary 
to compals a beautiful whole. | | 

SY MPATHETICK, ſomething that has a ſympathy, 
or that acts, or is ated on by ſympathy. Fr 
 SYMPATHETICK, is particularly applied to all dif- 
eaſes which have two cauſes, the one remote, and the 
other near. | | 

SYMPATHETICK Inks, are ſuch as can be made to 
appear and diſappear very ſuddenly, by the application 
of ſomething which ſeems to work by ſympathy. 

Of theſe we have ſome very curious inſtances and ex- 
periments, given us by Lemery and Mr. Boyle, to the 
following effect. 1. To two or three parts of unſlaked 
lime put one of yellow orpiment ; powder and mix the 
two, adding 15 or 16 times as much water as there was 
orpiment; ftop up the phial with a cork and bladder, 
and ſet it in warm embers. Shake the phial now and 
then for five hours, and warily decant the clear part, or 
rather filtrate it. In the mean time, burn a piece of cork 
thoroughly, and, when well inflamed, quench it in com- 
mon water, or rather in brandy. Being thus reduced into 
a friable coal, grind it with fair water, wherein gum ara- 
bick has been diſſolved, and it will make a liquor as black 
as the common ink. 3 1 

While theſe are doing, diſſolve, in three times as 


aud both premiſſes, as being premiſed to it ; and for the 
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much diſtilled or ſtrong vinegar, over warm embers, 2 
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n of red lead ; or of ſacchatum faturni, in thrice 
the quantity of water; for three or four hours, or till the 
liquor have a ſweet taſte... This liquor will be as clear 
as common water. 

The liquors thus prepated, write any thing on paper 
with this laſt ſort, dry it, and nothing will appear. 
Over the place, write what you pleaſe with the ſecond 
liquor: it will appear as if written with common ink: 
when dry, dip a ſmall piece of rag or ſponge in the firſt 
liquor, rub it over the written place, and the black writing 
will vaniſh ; and that wrote with inviſible ink, appear 
black and legible. | 

Again, take a book four or five inches thick, and on 
the firſt leaf write any thing with the laſt liquor : turn 
to the other end of the book, and rub there with a rag, 
dipped in the firſt liquor, on that part, as near as you 
can gueſs, oppoſite to the writing; and leave alſo the rag 
there, clapping a paper overit; then nimbly ſhutting the 
book, ſtrike four or five ſmart ſtrokes thereon with your 
hand, and, turning the other fide uppermoſt, clap it into 
a preſs, or lay it under a good weight for a quarter of an 
hour, or even half that time : then will the writing done 
with the inviſible ink be found black and legible. 

2. Diſſolve white or green vitriol in water, and, writ- 
ing with the ſolution, nothing will appear. Boil galls 
in water, and dip a linen rag in the decoction, and 
with it rub the place before writ, and it will appear black 
and legible. Rub it over again with ſpirit of vitriol, or 
its oil, and the writing will diſappear again: rub it over 
again with oil of tartar per deliquium, the letters will 
appear again, but of a yellow colour. 

SYMPATHY, an agreement of affections a incli- 
nations, or a conformity of natural qualities, humours, 
temperaments, &c. which make two en delighted 
and pleaſed with each other. 

SYMPATHY, is alſo uſed in regard to inanimate things, 
intimating ſome preꝑoſition they have to unite, or to act 
on one another. 

SYMPATHY, in medicine, an indiſpoſition befalling 
one part of the body, through the defect or diſorder of 
another; whether it be froni the affluence of ſome humour, 
or vapour ſent from elſewhere; or from the want of the 
influence of ſome matter neceſfary to its action. 

SYMPHONY, in mufick, properly denotes a con- 
ſonance or concert of ſeveral ſounds agreeable to the ear, 
whether vocal or inſtrumental, called alſo harmony. 

SY MPHISIS, in anatomy, one of the kinds of junc- 
tures, or articulations of the bones. See the article 
ARTICULATION. | 

SY MPHY I UM, comfrey, in botany, a genus of 
pl ants, whoſe flower is monopctalous and campanulated. 

he greater comfrey, called conſolida major, grows wild 
in divers parts of England : it has a thick fleſhy root, 
divided into ſeveral PRrth, black without, but white and 
clammy within: the lower leaves are hairy, large, ſharp 
pointed, and of a dark green colour: the ſtalk riſes to 
about two feet high, and are light, hairy, rough, and 

winged; theſe are terminated by looſe bunches of flowers, 
of a whitiſh colour, and blow in July. Its root has 
the ſame qualities as marſh-mallow ; it is recommended 
in ulcers of the lungs, and other diſorders that proceed 
from the acrimony of the humours : outwardly, it 1s 
faid to cure wounds, but is now ſeldom or never uſed for 
that purpoſe. 

SYMPTOM, in medicine, any appearance in a dif- 
eaſe, which ſerves to indicate or point out its cauſe, ap- 
proach, duration, event, &c.... dce-DisE ASE, &c. 
© SYMPTOMATICAL, in medicine, is a term often 
uſed to denote the difference between the primary and 
ſecondary cauſes in diſeaſes. 

SYN AERESIS, contraction, in grammar, a figure 
whereby two ſyllables are united as One ; as vemens for 
vehemens. 

SYNAGOGUE, Synagoga, a particular aſſembly of 
Jews, met to perform the offices of their religion. Alſo 
the place wherein they meet. 

SYNARTHROSIS, in anatomy, a ſpecies of articu- 
lation, wherein there is only an obſcure motion, as in 
the bones of the carpus and metacarpus, the tarſus and 
metatarſus, &c. or there is no motion at all, as in the 
ſutures of the ſkull, and articulations per harmoniam, 
or bare application. 
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ſudden ſwooning, wherein the patient continues without 
ſenſible heat, motion, ſenſe, or reſpiration, and is ſeized 
with a cold ſweat over the whole body, and all the parts 
turn pale and cold as if dead. 

SVN OPER, in grammar, denotes an elifion or retrench- 
ment of one or more letters or ſyllables from a word. As 
when we ſay, virum for virorum, and manct alta mente 
repoſtum, for repoſitum. 

SY NDICK, in government and commerce, an officer 
in divers countrics, intruſted with the affairs of a city or 
other community; who calls meetings, makes repreſen- 
tations and follicitations to the miniſtry, magiſtrac,, &c. 
according to the exigency of the caſe. 

SYNDICK, is alſo uſed for a perſon appointed to 3 
ſome common affair, wherein he hiniſelf has a ſhare; 
happens, particularly, among ſeveral creditors of the ame 
debtor, who fails or dies inſolvent. 

SYN DROME, the concourſe or bombthation of 
ſymptoms in any diſeaſe. 

SYNECDOCHE, in 1 a kind of figure, or 
rather trope, frequent among orators and poets. 

There are three kinds of ſynecdoches ; by the Hirſt, 
a part is taken for the whole; as the point for the Word, 
the roof for the houſe, the fails for the ſhip, &c. By 
the ſecond, the whole is uſed for a part. By the third, 
the matter whereof the thing is made, is uſed for the 
thing itſelf; as ſteel for ſword, filver for money, &C. 
To which may be added another kind, where the ſpecies 
1s uſed for the genus, or the genus for the ſpecies. As,; 
He bore the ſin of many, i. e. of all. 

SYNGENESTA, the name of the igth claſs in the 
Linnæan ſyſtem of botany ; ; 1o called becauſe the antheræ 
(which are the part more immediately ſubſervient to ge- 
neration) are in this claſs united in a cylinder, and per- 
form their office together. This claſs conſiſts of ſuch 
plants as bear compound flowers; the general charaQers 
are, the common cup is a perianthium, which contains 
the florets and the receptacle; it is either ſimple, aug- 
mented, or imbricated; it contracts when the flowers are 
fallen, but expands and turns back when the ſceds are ripe. 

The common receptacle of the fructification receives 
many ſeſſile florets on its diſck, and is ia” different forms. 
Some of the flowers in this claſs are, 1. Compoſed of 
tubuloſe hermaphrodite florets in the Fir (wk, and of the 
ſame ſort in the radius. 2. Others are compoſed of tu- 
buloſe hermaphrodite florets in the diſck, and of tubuloſe 
female florets in the radius. 3. Some are compoſed of 
tubuloſe hermaphrodite florets in the diſck, and of tubu- 
loſe neutral florets 1n the radius. 4. Some have tubu- 
lole hermaphrodite florets in the diſck, and ligulated her- 
maphrodite florets in the radius. 5. Some are compoſed 
of tubuloſe hermaphrodite florets in the diſck, and of 
ligulated female florets in the radius. 6. Some are com- 
poſed of tubuloſe hermaphrodite florets in the diſck, and 
ligulated neutral ones in the radius. 7. Some are com- 
poſed of tubuloſe hermaphrodite florets in the diſck, and 
of naked and neutral florets in the radius. 8. Some are 
compoſed of tubuloſe male florets in the diſck, and of 
naked female ones in the radius. And, 9. Some are 
compoſed of ligulated female florets in the diſck, and 
ligulated hermaphrodite ones in the radius. 

The corollulæ are monopetalous and ſeated on the 
germina, and are either tubulated, ligulated, or triden- 
tated: the ſtamina are five very ſhort filaments, inſerted 
in the neck of the corollulæ; the antherz are of the 
ſame number, and are linear, ere, and grow together 
at their ſides, ſo as to form a tubulate cylindrick body 
the length of the limb, and quinquedentated at the edge: 
the germen 13 oblong, and placed under the receptacle 
of the flower: the ſtyle is ſlender, erect, the length of 
the ſtamina, and 1 0 the cylinder formed by the 
antheræ: the ſtigma is divided into two parts, which 
ſtand open and bend backwards: there is no true peri- 
carpium: the ſeed is ſingle, oblong, often tetragonal, but 
commonly narrow at the baſe. 

In ſome genera they are crowned with down, but in 
others it is wanting; in ſome the downy matter is com- 
poſed of a great number of ſingle ſhort threads placed 
circularly or otherwiſe; on the head of the ſeed, in 
ſome, the down is radiated, in others ramoſe or branched, 


and in ſome it is ſupported on a W while in others 


it ſtands immediately on the ſeed. In ſome genera the 


SYNCOPE FAINTING, in medicine, a deep a have no down at all, but have a ſmall corona 
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. bunches of flowers, which come out in May; it is eaſily 


tion, ſhould firſt be boiled with water to a candy conſiſt- 


ſugar, in proportion to the liquor, may be required in 
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formed of what was originally the cup of the corollulz, 
this is permanent, and divided uſually into five ſegments. 
In ſome genera the feed is wholly naked, having neither 
down or cup. The genera of this claſs are very nume- 
rous, moſt of which are bitter and ſtomachick. 

SYNOD, in aſtronomy, a conjunction, or concourſe 
of two or more ſtars or planets in the ſame optical place 

SYRNOp, or Council, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, imply a 
meeting, or aſſembly of biſhops or governors of the 
church, to rectify abuſes in faith or diſcipline, to enact 
laws or canons for the government of the church, and 
to regulate all matters relating to the ſtate of religion. 

SYNTAX, ouwrats, in grammar, the conſtruction 
or connection of the words of a language into ſentences, 
or phraſes. | 

F. Buffier more accurately defines ſyntax, the manner 
of conſtructing one word with another, with regard to 
the different terminations thereof, preſcribed by the rules 
of grammar. | Res | 

SYNTHESIS, in logick, denotes a branch of me- 
thod oppoſite to analyſis, called the ſynthetick method. 
See METHOD. 

SYRINGA, the lilack, in botany, a genus of plants, 
whoſe flower is monopetalous and funnel-ſhaped ; the 
tube of the corolla is cylindrick and very long, and the 
limb is divided into four obtuſe plane ſegments ; the 
ſtamina are two very ſhort filaments, topped with ſmall 


anthere within the tube; the fruit is an oblong, com- 


preſſed, acuminated capſule, having two cells, and open- 
ing with two valves, contrary to the partition ; each cel] 
containing an oblong, compreſſed, pointed ſeed, with a 
membranaccous margin. The hlack is a common ſhrub, 
and much adinired for the beauty of its leaves and fine 


propagated from. ſuckers, in which it is very prolifick, 
theſe may be taken off in autumn, and planted where 
they are to remain. 

SYRINGA, is a name more commonly applied to the 
philadelphus of Linnæus. See PfrILADELPHVs. 

SYRINGE, an inſtrument ſerving to imbibe, or ſuck 
in a quantity of any fluid, and to ſquirt or expel the 
ſame with violence. 

SYRUP, SyR opus, or SIRUPUS, in pharmacy, is a 
liquid form of medicine prepared of decoctions, juices, 
or infuſions, preſerved by means of honey or ſugar, and 
reduced to ſuch a conſiſtence, that a drop let fall on a 
marble does not ſpread. Sirups, like all other officinal 
preparations, may be made to anſwer various intentions, 
and, conſequently, may be either of a cooling, heating, 
drying, inciding, expectorating, incraſſating, diuretick, 
ſudorifick, lithontriptick, alexiterial, or corroborating 
quality, according to the different virtues of the ſeveral 
ingredients of which- they are prepared. 

General rules for the making of firups. 

1. The ſugar employed for ſirups made without coc- 


ence; obſerving to clarify it with the white of eggs, 
and by deſpumation. But the whiteſt and pureſt ſugar, 
and ſugar- candy, do not require this labour. The ſugar 
thus prepared ought afterwards to be powdered, that it 
may diſſolve the eaſier. 2. Though a double weight of 


making ſuch firups ; yet a leſs proportion will generally 
ſuffice. Firſt, therefore, diſſolve only an equal quantity 
of ſugar; then, by degrees, add a little more in powder, 
till it remain undiffotved at the bottom, to be afterwards 
incorporated by the gentle heat of a water bath. 3. Acid 
ſirups, or thoſe made with the juices of fruits, ſhould 
not be put into copper-veſſels, unleſs ſuch as are tinned. 
4. What ſhould be obſerved of decoctions in general, is 
alſo to be underſtood of decoctions for firups. The ve- 


e moderately dried, unleſs they are expreſsly required 
freſh gathered. 5. Sirups made by coction are to be 
clarified with the white of eggs, except diacodium ; which, 
therefore, requires the pureſt ſugar. The ſolutive and 
purging firups ought rather to be made of brown ſugar. 

SYSTEM, Sy/tema, an aſſemblage or chain of prin- 
ciples, or concluſions, or the whole of any doctrine, the 
ſeveral parts whereof are bound fogether, or follow, or 
depend on each other, | 
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| poſition of a certain order and arrangement of the ſeveral 
parts of the univerſe; whereby aſtronomers explain all 


the phænomena or appearances of the heavenly bodies, 
their motions, changes, &c. 
world, are three, viz. the Ptolomaick, Tyehonick, and 
Pythagorean, or Copernican ſyſtem. -, 

Ptolemaick SY sT EM, ſo called from its inventor, Clau- 
dius Ptolemæus, a famous aſtronomer of Peluſium, in 
Egypt, ſuppoſes the earth immoveably fixed in the cen- 
tre, not of the world only, but of the univerſe ; and that 
the ſun, the moon, the planets, and ftars, all moved 
about it from eaſt to weſt once in 24 hours, in the order 
following, viz. the moon, Mercury, Venus, the ſun, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, the fixed ſtars ; and, above all, 
the figment of their primum mobile, or the ſphere which 
gave motion to all the reſt. | 

This ſyſtem was firſt invented andadhered to, chiefly, 
becauſe it ſeemed to correſpond with the ſenſible appear- 
ances of the celeſtial motions. They took it for granted, 
that the motions which thoſe bodies appeared to have, 
were ſuch as they truly and really performed; and not 
dreaming of any motion in the earth, nor being appriſed 
of the diſtinction of abſolute, relative, or apparent moti- 
on, they could not make a proper judgment of ſuch mat- 
ters, but were under a neceſſity of being miſled by their 
very ſenſes, for want of proper aſſiſtance which after-ages 
produced. | 
It is eaſy to obſerve, they had no notion of any other 
ſyſtem but our own, nor of any other world but the 
earth on which we live. They thought nothing leſs than 
that all things were made for the uſe of man; that all the 
ſtars were contained in one concave ſphere, and, there- 
fore, at an equal diſtance from the earth; and that the 
primum mobile was circumſcribed by the cœlum empy- 
reum of a cubick form, which they ſuppoſed to be the 
heaven, or bliſsful abode of departed ſouls. 

It would ſcarce have been worth while to have ſaid ſo 
much about fo abſurd an hypothefis (as this is now well 
known to be) were it not that there are ſtill numerous 
retainers thereto, who endeayour very zealouſly to de- 
fend the ſame, and that for two reaſons principally, viz. 
becauſe the carth 1s apparently fixed in the centre of the 
world, and the ſun and ſtars move about it daily ; and 
alſo, becauſe the fcripture aſſerts the ſtability of earth, 
the motion of the ſun, &c. | 

Theſe two arguments merit no particular anſwer. Tt 
is ſufficient, with reſpect to the firſt, to ſay, that we are 
aſſured things may (nay muſt) appear to be, in many 
caſes, what they really are not, nay, to. have ſuch affec- 
tions and properties as are abſolutely contrary to what 
they really poſſeſs. Thus a perſon fitting in the cabin 
of a ſhip under fail, will, by looking outat the window, 
ſee an apparent motion of the houſes, the trees, &c. on 
the ſtrand, the contrary way, but will perceive no motion 
at all in the ſhip. Alſo, a perſon fitting in a wind- mill, 
if the mill be turned about, he will ſee an apparent mo- 
tion of the upright poſt the contrary way, but will not 
perceive any in the mill itſelf. | 

All thoſe cafes are exactly parallel to that of the earth; 
and it is as rational to aſſert the ſhip and the mill are 


tion, as it is to infiſt on the motion of the ſun, and the 
earth's being at reſt in the centre. 

As to the ſcripture, as it was never intended for an 
inſtitution of aſtronomy or philoſophy, ſo nothing is to 
be underſtood as ſtrictly or poſitively aſſerted in relation 
thereto, but as ſpoken only agreeably to the common 


Newton himſelf would always ſay, the ſun riſes, and the 
ſun ſets; and would have ſaid with Joſhua, ſun, ſtand 


the nature of the rhing. 
Tychonick SYSTEM. This owes its origin to Tychs 
Brahe, a nobleman of Denmark, who lived in the latter 
755 of the laſt century; he made his obſervations at 
raniburg (i. e. celeftial tower) in the iſland of Weer 
or Huena. This philoſopher, though he approved of 
the Copernican Syſtem, yet could he not reconcile him- 
ſelf to the motion of the earth; and being, on the other 
hand, convinced the Ptolomean ſcheme, in part, could 
not be true, he contrived one different from either, which 


- 


SYSTEM, in aſtronomy, denotes an hypotheſis or ſup- 
: ” ee 


is repreſented by the diagram referred to, 


The moſt celebrated hypotheſes, or ſyſtems of the 


really quieſcent, and the other bedies poſitively in mo- 


phraſe, or vulgar notion of things. And thus Sir Ifaac 


thou ſtill, though he well knew it was quite contrary in 


ts. 
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In this the earth has no motion allowed it, but the 
annual and diurnal phænomena are ſolved by the motion 
of the ſun about the earth, as in the Ptolomaick ſcheme ; 
and thoſe of Mercury and Venus are ſolved by this con- 
trivance, though not in the ſame manner, ſo ſimply and 
naturally, as in the Copernican ſyſtem; as is eaſy to 
obſerve in the figure. | . 

After this ſcheme had been propoſed ſome time, it re- 
ceived a correction, by allowing the earth a motion about 
Its axis, to account for the diurnal phænomena of the 
heavens; and ſo this came to be called the ſemi- T ycho- 
nick ſyſtem. But this was ſtill wide of the truth, and 
encumbered with ſuch hypotheſis, as the true mathema- 
tician and genuine philoſopher could never reliſh. 

Copernican SYSTEM. See COPERNICAN Syſſem. 

SYSTEM, in poetry, implies a certain hypotheſis, or 
ſcheme of religion, from which the poet 1s never to recede. 

SYSTEM, in mulick, ſignifies a compound interval; 
or an interval compoſed, or conceived to be compoſed, 
of ſeveral leſſer intervals. Such as the octave, &c. 

Concinnous SYSTEMS, are thoſe confilting of ſuch parts 
as are fit for muſick, and thoſe parts placed in ſuch an or- 
der between the extremes, as that the ſucceſſion of ſounds, 
from one extreme to another, may have a good effect. 

Inconcinnous SYSTEMS, are thoſe where the ſimple 
intervals are inconcinnous, or ill-diſpoſed, betwixt the 
extremes. | | | 

SYSTOLE, in anatomy, the contraction of the 
| heart, whereby the blood is drawn out of its ventricles 
into the arteries ; the oppoſite ſtate to which 1s called the 


The ſyſtole of the heart is well accounted for by Dr, 
Lower, who ſhews that the heart is a true muſe!s, the 
fibres of which are acted on like thoſe. of other muſcles, by 
certain branches of the eight pair of nerves inſerted into 
it, which bring the animal ſpirits from the brain hither. 
By a flux of theſe ſpirits the muſcular fibres of the heart 
are inflated and thus ſhortened, the length of the heart 
diminiſhed, its breadth or thickneſs increafed, the capa- 
city of the ventricles cloſed, the tendinous mouths of the 
arteries dilated, thoſe of the veins ſhut up by means of 
their valves, and the contained juice forcibly expreſſed 
in the orifices of the arteries. 

Dr. Drake adds to Dr. Lower's account, that the in- 
tercoſtal muſcles and diaphragm contribute to the ſyſtole, 
by opening the blood a paſlage from the right ventricle 
of the heart to the left, through the lungs, to which it 
could not otherwiſe pals, becauſe the oppoſition the blood 
contained in that ventricle muſt neceſſarily have made to 
its conſtriction, is taken off. Both theſe authors make 
the ſyſtole the natural ſtate, or action of the heart, and 
the diaſtole the violent one. Boerhaave, on the contrary, 
makes the ſyſtole the violent, and the diaſtole the natu- 
ral ſtate. | | 

 SYSTYLE, in architecture, that manner of placing 
columns where the ſpace between the two firſt confiſt of 
two diameters, or four modules. 3 

SVZ XGL, in aſtronomp, a term equally uſed for the 
conjunction and oppoſition of a planet with the ſun. On 
the phænomena and circumſtances of the ſyzygies a great 


diaſtole, or dilatation of the heart. 


: 


part of the lunar depends. Sec Moon, 


*. 


A conſonant, and the nineteenth letter in the 
. f alphabet. . 
5 T has its proper ſound in tan, ten, tin, ton, 
tun ; fat, let, hit, hot, put. When it comes before (1) 
followed by another vowel, it is ſounded like ſ, as in na- 
tion, potion, expatiate, &c. When aſpirated, that is, when 
h comes after it, it has a twofold ſound; one clear and a- 
cute, as thin, theory, & c. the other more obſure and obtuſe, 
as in thoſe, their, &c. It is ſaid, by ſome, that T ſounds 
like ch before eous, ous, uous ; as in beauteous, porten- 
tous, tortuous ; but this ſeems a vicious pronunciation. 
T, among the ancients, was uſed as a numeral letter, 
ſignifying 160. When a daſh was added a-top thus, F, 
it ſignified 160,000. | | | 
When the tribunes approved of the decrees of the 
ſenate, they teſtified their conſent by ſubſcribing a T. 
T, or T av, in heraldry, is a kind of croſs patent, or 
truncated ; found in all the armouries of the commanders 
of the order of St. Anthony, 
TABBY, -in commerce, a kind of coarſe taffety wa- 
tered. It is manufactured like the common taffety, except- 
ing that it is ſtronger and thicker both in woof and warp. 
TABBYING, the paſſing ſtuff under the calendar, to 
make a repreſentation of waves thereon, as on a tabby. 
TABELLA, or TABLET, Tabulatum, in pharmacy, 
a ſolid kind of electuary, or confection, made of dry in- 
gredients, uſually with ſugar, and formed into little fla 
morſels or ſquares; more uſually called lozenges, and 
ſometimes morſelli, troches, &c. 


TABERNACLE, Tabernacu/um, among the Jews, | p 


the place wherein the ark of the covenant was lodged; 


both while they were in tents, during their journey from 


Egypt; and when fixed in Jeruſalem, the ark was kept 
in the temple. | 

Feaſt of TABERNACLES, a ſolemn feſtival of the He- 
brews, obſerved after harveſt, on the 15th day of the 
month Tiſri, inſtituted to commemorate the goodneſs of 
God, who protected the Iſraelites in the wilderneſs, and 
made them dwell in booths when they came out of 


Egypt. On the firſt day of the feaſt they began to * 


Vor. II. No. 71. 


booths of the boughs of trees; and in theſe they were 
obliged to continue ſeven days. The booths were placed 
in the open air, and were not to be covered with cloths, 
nor made too cloſe by the thickneſs of the boughs; bur 
ſo looſe that the ſun and the ſtars might be ſeen, and the 
rain deſcend through them. In theſe they eat, drank, 


| and ſlept, during the continuance of the feſtival. 


TABES, in medicine, or TABES Dorſalis, ariſes 
from a diforder of the ſpinal marrow, and is principally 
incident to perſons of a ſalacious diſpoſition, or ſuch as 
are newly married. The patients are free from a fever, 
eat and digeſt well. The perſon labouring under this 
diſorder, when interrogated with reſpe& to his ſtate, 
affirms, that he perceives, as it were, ants falling from 
the ſuperior part of his body, his head, for inſtance, into 
the ſpine of the back; and when he diſcharges his urine 
or excrements, there 1s at the ſame time a copious eva- 
cuation of liquid ſemen, in conſequence of which he is 
incapable of propogating his ſpecies, anſwering the pur- 
poſe of marriage, or being amuſed with venereal dreams. 
He is generally ſhort-breathed and weak, eſpecially after 
running, or walking up a ſteep place; he perceives a ſenſe 


his ears. The patient is, in proceſs of time, ſeized with 
various ſpecies of violent fevers, and at laſt dies of that 
kind of fever called lipyria; i. e. a fever, where the exter- 
nal parts are cold, and the internal burn at the ſame time. 

This efflux of the nutritious juice being once ſtopped 
by art, the diſpirited and impoveriſhed blood muſt be re- 
leniſhed, as ſoon as may be, with new chyle, by ſuch 
food as is delicious, affords a good juice, and is moſt 
grateful to the patient's ſtomach, given often in a day, 
though in a little quantity at a time. And that the 


confirms a conſumption, more than grief or ſadneſs. Let 


neficial to the nerves, and, conſequently to the appetite 


and ſtomach. But he muſt religiouſly abſtain from wine 
and ſpirituous liquors, which are ſubject to put the blood, 
| . | which 


TR: 5 


of weight in his head, and is afflicted with a ringing of 


appetite may be more excited, let him be adviſed to be 
chearful, for there is nothing deſtroys the appetite, and 


him alſo enjoy the benefit of the open air, which is be- 
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which was before too hot, into a greater flame. No o ef he 
ſhe is ſaid to be paid. They then let r 


purges are to be uſed to procure any other confiderable 


eyacuation, which may create further expences to na- 


ture, when ſhe is already weak. 

TABLATURE, in anatomy, a diviſion or parting 
of the ſkull into two tables. | 

TABLE, in architecture, a ſmooth ſimple member or 
ornament of various forms, but moſt uſually that of a 
long ſquare. | 

Projefting TABLE, is ſuch a one as ſtands out from 
the naked of the wall, pedeſtal, or other matter it adorns. 

Rate TABLE, is that which is hollowed in the die of 
a pedeſtal or elſewhere, and which is uſually encompaſſed 
with a moulding. Le. 

| Razed TABLE, an emboſſment in a frontiſpiece, for 
the putting an inſcription, or other ornament, in ſculp- 
ture. This is what M. Perrault underitands by abacus 
in Virtruvius. 

Crowned TABLE, that covered with a cornice, and 
wherein is cut a baſſo relievo, or a piece of black marble 
incruſtated for an inſcription. 

Nuſticuted TABLE, that which is pricked, and whoſe 
ſarface ſeems rough, as in grottos, &c. 

Plain TABLE, a ſurveying inſtrument. See PLAIN 
Table. | 

TABLE of Pythagoras, the common multiplication 
table. See MULTIPLICATION. = 

| Laws of the twelve TABLES, were the farſt ſet of laws 
of the Romans, thus called, either by reaſon the Romans 
then wrote with a ſtyle on thin wooden tables covered 
with wax; or rather, becauſe they were engraven on tables 
or plates of copper, to be expoſed in the moſt noted part 
of the publick forum. | 

 Tasr,rs / the Law, in Jewiſh antiquity, two tables 
on which were written the Decalogue, or Ten Com- 
mandments, given by God to Moſes on Mount Sinai. 

TABLE, is alſo uſed for an index, or repertory put 
at the beginning or end of a book, to direct the reader to 


5 . 
any paſſage he may have occaſion for. 


FaBLEs, in mathematicks, are ſyſtems of numbers 
calculated to be ready at hand for the more eaſy and ex- 
peditious performing mathematical operations. 

Aſtrenomical TABLES, are computations of the mo- 
tions, places, and other phænomena of the planets, both 
primary and ſecondary. 

TaBLIiNG of Fines, is the making a table for every 
county where his majeſty's writs run, containing the 
contents of every fine paſſed each term. 
 TABOR, Tabourrn, a ſmall drum. 

TACAMAHACA, in pharmacy, a ſolid reſin, im- 
properly called a gum, in the ſhops : it is of a fragrant 
and peculiar ſinell, and is of two kinds; the one called 


the ſhell-tacamahaca, which is the fineſt: the other, 
which is an inferior kind, being termed rough-tacama- 


haca or tacamahaca in grains. 
Some greatly commend tacamahaca in diſorders of the 


| breaſt and lungs; but, at preſent it is very rarely uſed in- 


ternally. Externally, however, it is in repute for ſoften- 
ing tumours, and mitigating pain and aches. 

 TACHYGRAPHY, the art of fait, or ſhort writing. 
The word is formed from the Greek raus, /wift, and ypapn, 
writing. | 

There have been various kinds of tachygraphy invent- 
ed: among the Romans, there were certain notes uſed, 
each whereof ſignified a word. The Rabhins have a kind 
of tachygraphy formed by abbreviations, which make a 
kind of technical words; wherein each conſonant ſtands for 
a whole word, as had, Rambam; which expreſſes Rabbi 
Moſes, fon of Miiicmon ; ., Raſcht; which ſtands for 
Rabbi Schelomoh Jarri. In France, &c. the only ta- 
chygraphy uſed is the retrenching of letters, or even ſylla- 
bles of words; as in /dm for ſecundam; aut for autem; d 
for /ed; o for non; participaon for participation, &c. The 
firſt printers imitated theſe abbreviations; at preſent they 
are almoſt laid aſide, except among ſcriveners, &c. 

In England we have great variety, of methods of ta- 
chygraphy, or ſhort-hand; more by far, and thoſe too, 
much better, eaſier, ſpeedier, and more commodious, 
than ate known in any other part of the world: witneſs 
Shelton's, Wallis's, Webſter's, Weſton's, Gurney's, 
and Byrom's ſhort-hands. : 

TACK about, in navigation, a term uſed at ſea when a 


ſhip's head is brought about ſo as to lie the contrary way. | 


To effe& this, they firſt make her 79 4 which done, 
iſe and haul, i. e. 
let the lee-tack riſe, and haul- aft the ſheets, and ſo trim 
all the ſails by a wind, as they were before. | 
TACKLE, or TackxLiNG, in navigation, includes 
all the ropes or cordage of a ſhip, whereby the ſails, &c. 
are managed. | 
TACTICKS, the art of diſpoſing forces in form of a 
battle, and of performing the military motions and 
evolutions. | 2 
TADPOLE, a young frog, before it has diſengaged 
itſelf from the membranes that envelope it in its firſt ſtage 
of life. This animal furniſhes the curious in microſco- 
pick obſervations with a beautiful view of the circulation 
of the blood, eſpecially when it is young. The method 
of procuring them for this purpoſe in the greateſt perfec- 
tion, is this: let a ſmall quantity of frog's ſpawn be kept 
ſome days 1n water, and from this will be produced a 
vaſt number of young tadpoles ; theſe, while very young, 
are perfectly tranſparent, and when placed before the 
double microſcope, the heart may be eafily ſeen, and its 
pulſation regularly obſerved; and the blood protruded 
thence may be beautifully ſeen circulating through the 
whole body ; but particularly in the tail, where, though 
ſo very minute, more than fifty veſſels may be ſeen at 
one view. The young brood grow more and more opake 
every hour, and in a day or two the circulation of the 
blood can only be ſeen in their tail, or in the fins near 
the head. 
TENIA, or TENIA, in architecture, a member of 
the Dorick order, reſembling a ſquare fillet, or reglet, 


| ; — — 0 : 
and ſerving in lieu of a cymatium. 
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TAFFAREL, or TAT FEREL, in a ſhip, is a rail all 
round the poop and quarter- deck. | 

TAFFETY, in commerce, a kind of fine, ſmooth, 
ſilken ſtuff, having uſually a remarkable luſtre or gloſs. 

Dragon's TAIL, Cauda Draconis, in aſtronomy, the 
deſcending node of a planet, thus characteriſed 8. See 
Nope. | ” 

TAIL of a Comet; when a comet darts his rays for- 
wards, or towards that part of the heavens whither his 
proper motion ſeems to be carrying him, thoſe rays are 
called its beard : on the contrary, when its rays are ſhort 
behind, towards that part from whence it ſeems to move, 
the rays are called the tail of the comet. See Comer. 

TAIL of the 7renches, in the military art, is the poſt or 
place where the beſiegers begin to break ground to cover 
themſelves from the fire of the town. | 

Tait, or TAILE, in common law, ſignifies a limited 
fee, as oppoſite to fee-ſimple. The limitation of tail is 
either ſpecial or general. 

TAIL ſpecial, is that whereby lands and tenements 
are limited to a man and his wife, and the heirs of their 
two bodies together. It is called ſpecial, becauſe if the 
man bury his wife before iſſue, and take another, the iſſue 


by his ſecond marriage cannot inherit the land. 


Tail after Poſſibility of Iſſue extin, is where land is 
given to a man and his wife, and the heirs of their 
two bodies, and the one over-lives the other, without 
iſſue between them begotten ; upon which the ſurvivor 
ſhall hold the land for term of his own life in quality of 
tenant in tail after the poſſibility of iſſue extin&; and, 
notwithſtanding he does waſte, ſhall not be impeached of 
it. And if he be an alien, he, in the reverſion, ſhall 
not have a writ of an entry in conſimili caſu, but may 
enter, and his entry is lawful. 


TAILLOTR, in architecture, a term which ſome of 


our writers, after the French, uſe for abacus. 


TALCK, in natural hiſtory, a large claſs of foſſil bo- 
dies, compoſed of broad, flat, and ſmooth laminæ or 
plates laid evenly and regularly on one another; eaſily 
fiſſile, according to the ſite of theſe plates, but not all ſo 
in any other direction; flexile, and elaſtick; bright, ſhin- 
ing, and tranſparent; not giving fire with ſteel, nor fer- 


menting with acid menſtrua, and ſuſtaining the force of 


a violent fire without calcining. 
TALENT, Talentum, a weight and a coin, both very 
famous among the ancients, but very different in diffe- 
rent countries, The value of the talent is very hard to 
aſſign in Engliſh money, as being uſed among all the 
people throughout the eaſt ; and its value, and the manner 


of computation, different among each. A difficulty abun- 
dantly ſhewn by Budæus, in his learned treatiſe. de 5 4 
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There were various kinds of talents, both with regard 
to weight and to ſpecies; the value of theſe laſt ſtill in- 
creaſing, as the metal whereof it conſiſted was purer | 
though the-talent weights all contained. the ſame number 
of pounds and drachms. For as the French have a livre 
Pariſis and a livre Tournois, each whereof contains alike 
20 ſols; yet, theſe compared together, the Paris livre 
contains 25 ſols of the Tournais livre, the Paris ſol ex- 
ceeding that of Tours by one fifth; ſo all talent weights 
were equally 6o mine, and the mina 100 drachmæ; 
but, the drachma of one place exceeding that of another, 
there hence aroſe a difference in the talents. | 

The Attick drachma for inſtance, was 60 Attick oboli, 
and that of Ægina 10 of the ſame oboli; whence the 
Aginean talent, : computed on the foot of the Attick 
weight, was 100 mine : whereas reckoned on the foot of 
its own drachma, it was no more than 60. _ 

The common Attick talent then (the talent weight we 
mean) contained 60 Attick mine, or 62 and a half Attick 
pounds, or ooo Attick drachmæ; equal, according to Dr. 
Arburthnot's reduction, to 56 pounds 11 ounces Eng- 
liſh troy weight. Some authors, as Priſcian, mention 
another Attick talent of 100 mine ; but this 1s to be un- 
derſtood of ancient minæ, as they ſtood before Solon, 
each only worth 75 drachme. 

The Syrian talent contained 15 Attick minæ; that of 
Alexandria 96 Attick mine, org1 lib. troy. The Baby- 
lonick, Perſian, and Anthiochick talents were the ſame with 
the Egyptian. Among the Romans there were two kinds 
of talents, the little and the great talent: the little was 
the common talent; and whenever they ſay, ſimply, ta- 
lentum, they are to be underſtood of this: the little talent 
was 60.minz, or Roman pounds; the mina or pound, 
eſtimated at 100 drachma, or denarii: it was alſo eſtimat- 
ed at 24 great ſeſterces, which amounted to 60 pounds. 

The great talent exceeded the leſs by one third part. 
Budæus computes, that the little talent of filver was 
worth 75 pounds fterling; and the greater 991. 6s. 8d. 
ſterling. The greater talent of filver he makes worth 
991. ſterling. The greater of gold worth 11251. ſterling. 

TALENT, as a ſpecies, or money, among the He- 
brews, was ſometimes uſed for a gold coin, the ſame 
with the ſhekel of gold, called alſo ſtater, and weighing 
only four drachms. The Hebrews reckoned by theſe 
talents as we do pounds, &c. Thus a million of gold, 
or million of talents of gold, among them, was a million 
of ſhekels, or nummi; the nummus of gold being the 
ſame weight with the ſhekel, viz. four drachms. 

Yet the Hebrew talent weight of filver, which they 
called cicar, was equivalent to that of 3000 ſhekels, or 
113 pounds Engliſh troy weight, according to Arbuth- 
not's computation. | | | 

TALIO, Lex Talionis, or Pana Talionis, a retribution 
or puniſhment whereby an evil is returned perfectly like 
that committed againſt us by another, which is what we 
uſually expreſs eye for eye, tooth for tooth. 

TALLAGE, Tallagium, a certain rate, according to 
which barons and knights were anciently taxed by the 

king towards the expences of the ſtate, and inferior te- 
nants by their lords on certain occaſions. 
TALLOW, a fort of animal fat melted down and 
Clarified. | 

TALLOW-TREE, in China, is a tree growing in great 
plenty in that country, which produces a ſubſtance like 
our tallow, and ſerving. for the ſame purpoſe. 

TALLIES of Loans, one part whereof is kept in the 

exchequer, and the other part given to particular perſons 
in lieu of an obligation for the monies they have lent to 
the government on acts of parliament. This laſt part is 
called the ſtock, and the former the counter ſtock, or 
counter tail. 

TALMUD, or TyHar mvp, a Jewiſh book, wherein 
is collected all that relates to the explication of their law. 

TALON, in architecture, a kind of moulding con- 

fiſting of a ſquare fillet, frequently found to terminate 
ornaments of Joiners work, as thoſe of doors. 

TALPA, in medicine; is a tumour generally confined 

to the head, and appearing as the conſequence of tlie vene - 

real diſeaſe, The talpæ elevate the ſkin from the pericra- 

mum, and generally denote a foulneſs of the bone beneath; 
ut the nates. are generally ſeated in the neck. 


TAN 


— CN 
Tarvs,infortification. Talus of a baſtion, or rampart, 
is the {ſlope or diminution allowed to uch a work, whether 
1t be of earth or ſtone, the better to ſupport its weight. 
The exterior I ALUs of a Work, is its ſlope on the fide 
towards the country ; which 1s always made as little as 


| thickneſs is diminiſhed by degrees as it riſes in height, i 


poſſible, to prevent the enemies ſcalado ; unleſs earth be. 


bad, and then it is abſolutely neceſſary to allow a conſi- 
derable talus for its parapet. The interior talus of a 
work is its ſlope on the inſide towards the place. 
_  TAMARINDS, Tamarindi, a pulpy matter which 
has, in its natural ſtate, ſurrounded and incloſed the feeds 
of a tree of the ſame name between the two membranes 
of the pods, with which nature has defended them ex- 
ternally from injuries. It is a thick, tough, and viſcid 
maſs, of the conſiſtence of honey, and of a blackiſh, 
browniſh, or rediſh colour. It is of an agreeable acid 
taſte, and is generally mixed with a larger or ſmaller 
quantity of ſugar, in order to its keeping. The tree 
which produces them is of the number of the triandria 
monogynia of Linnzus, and of the arbores filquoſe 
flore uniformi of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by all the 
botanical writers under the name of tamarindus, and fi- 
liqua Arabica. The tree riſes to the height of our walnut- 
trees, and ſpreads as broad with its branches as they do; 
the leaves are pinnated in the manner of thoſe of the aſh. 
We uſe tamarinds as a purge, but they are extremely 
mild and gentle in their operation, and therefore require 
to be given in a very large doſe to have any viſible effect, 


gent. They are given in fevers to quench thirſt, and to 
temperate the acrimony of the humours. They are ſaid 
to cure the jaundice without the aſſiſtance of any other 
medicine, and in bilious diarrhœas, and nephritick com- 
plaints, they have been known to do eminent ſervice. 


gative virtues of manna and caſſia, and, when they are 
intended to operate britkly, ought always to be given 
with them. Tamarinds alone may be taken an ounce or 
two at a time, and are ſeldom found to purge over-much 
thoſe who eat much larger quantities, on account of their 
pleaſantneſs. They are an ingredient in the lenitive elec- 
tuary, and are a very proper admixture with the reſinous 
urges, ſuch as ſcammony, reſin of jalap, and the like: 
TAMBACK, or TamBraqua,a mixture of gold and 
copper, which the people of Siam hold more beautiful, 
and ſet a greater value on than gold itſelf. 
TAMBOUR, in architecture, a term applied to the 
Corinthian and Compoſite capitals, as bearing ſome re- 
ſemblance to a drum which the French call tambour. 


covered with a ceiling, within- ſide the porch of certain 
churches, both to prevent the view of perſons paſting by, 
and to keep off the wind, &c. by means of folding doors: 
TAMBOUR allo denotes a round coarſe ſtone, ſeveral 
whereof form the ſhaft of a column not ſo high as a di- 
ameter. | | | 
TAMPION, or Tomp1oxn, a plug, ſerving to ſtop 
the mouths of cannon, mortars, &c. to prevent their 
being wet, and to keep them clean within. | 
TAN, the bark of the oak, chopped and ground by a 
tanning mill into a coarſe powder to be uſed in the tan- 
ning or dreſſing ſkins. 
TANGENT, in geometry, a right- line which touches 
a circle but in one point, and conſequently, if infinitely 
produced, could never cut the ſame. | 
TANGENT of an Arch, 1s a right-line drawn perpendi- 
cularly from the end of a diameter, paſſing to one extre- 
mity of the arch, and terminated by a right-line drawn 


Cor-T ANGENT of an Arch, is the tangent of the com- 
plement of that arch. | 

TANGENT of 4 Curve, is a right-line which only 
touches the curve in one point, but does not cut it. 

Line of TANGENT S, a line uſually placed on the 
ſector and Gunter's ſcale. OSS | 

TANNING, the art of prepating ſkins or hides in a 
pit, with tan and water: EEE S 

What we call tan, from which the art derives its name, 
is the bark of oak, chopped and ground by a tanning» 


TALUS, or TALur, in architecture, the inclination 
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or ſlope of a work; as of the outſide of: wall, when its the trees; it muſt be well dried in the ſun, and 


mill into a coarſe powder. When the bark is taken off 


{mall, 


Tamarinds are found to increaſe conſiderably the purs 


and after giving a ſtool or two, they prove gently aſtrin- 


TAMBOUR is alſo uſed for a little box of timber-work: 


from the centre, through the other extremity of the arch. 


ſhaved: 
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ſmall, then dried again on a kiln, and'placed in piles in, And, certainly, theſe trials deſerve to be further proſe- 

a houſe. Where oak-bark is ſcarce, . that of thorns may|cuted ; ſince the ſmall branches of the oak, which are 

ſupply the defect. New tan is moſt eſteemed ; when old of little value, might be thus made to ſupply the place 

and ſtale, it loſes a deal of its effect, which confiſts in] of a much dearer commodity, the bark; and, as in many 
ſhutting up the pores of the ſkin ; ſo that, the longer the| trees, the bark of the young branches 1s found to be of 
ſkins are kept in the tan, the more ſtrength and fineneſs greatly more virtue than that of the larger branches, or 
they acquire. En the trunk, the ufe of theſe ſmall boughs, bark and all, 
The art of tanning regards only the hides of bullocks, | might very probably be found to anſwer to all the effects 
cows, calves, and horſes; the method whereof for oxes of the bark, of the larger kind alone. & | 
hides is as follows: the {kin being flayed off the carcaſe, The faw-duſt of the oak has alſo been found, by ſeve- 
if it is intended to be kept, is ſalted with ſea-ſalt, mixed | ral experiments made before the Society of Arts, &c. to 
with allum, or with a fort of ſalt-petre, called natron. | anſwer full as well as the bark itſelf. ; 
If it be not intended to be kept, the falting is ſaved, as IANTALUS's Cup, in hydraulicks, a ſiphon fo 
being of no uſe, but to prevent the hide from corrupt-| adapted to a cup, that the long leg may go down through 
ing, before it can be conveniently carried to the tan- yard. the bottom of the cup. | 
Whether the hides have been ſalted or not, the tanner This bended ſiphon is called Tantalas's cup, from the 
begins with taking off the horns, the ears, and the tail; reſemblance of the experiment made with an image in the 
after which it is thrown into water for about 30 hours, |glaſs, repreſenting Tantalus in the fable, fixed up in the 
to waſh off the blood and other impurities adhering to| middle of the cup with a fiphon concealed in his body, 
the infide. This done, it is put into a lime-pit prepared| beginning 1n the bottom of his feet, and aſcending to 
over night, where it continues about 12 hours; after the upper part of his breaſt; there it makes a turn, and 
which it is left to drain for three or four days on the edge| deſcends through the other eg, on which he ſtands ; and 
of the pit. This preparation being over, it is returned from thence through the bottom of the cup, where it 
into a ſtrong hme-pit for two or three days, then taken|runs out, and cauſes the water to ſubſide in the cup: as 
out for four more; and thus, for fix weeks, alternately] ſoon as it rites to the height of the ſiphon, or to the chin 

taken out and put in twice a week. At the f1x weeks of the 1mage, which is above S, (He LXXVII. fp. 2.) 

end it is put into a freſh pit, where it continues eight| the water will begin to run through the fiphon concealed 

days, and 1s taken out for ſo many; and thus alternately | in the figure, till the cup is emptied in the manner ex- 
for a year or 18 months, according to the ſtrength off plained under 812 Ho, and repreſented more diſtinctly 

the ſkin, or the weather: for, when it is very hot, they] in fg. 3. 33 

put in freſh lime twice a week ; but, when it is froſty, | Sometimes the Tantalus's cup is made without a figure 

they ſometimes do not touch them for three months. fixed in it, (as fg. 4.) where the water being up atSs, the 

Every freſh lime-pit they throw them into is ſtrongerjcup does not run; but as ſoon as the figure, or an apple, 

and ſtronger. At four, five, or fix weeks end, the tanner|or orange, &c. is thrown in, the water begins to run out 

ſcrapes off the hair on a wooden block, with a kind of|at the foot of the cup, and does not ceaſe till the whole 

| knife for that purpoſe. And, when it is entirely cleanſed {cup is empty. This happens becauſe the body thrown 

[li | from the hair, he carries it to a river to waſh, pares off into the cup, raiſes the water's ſurface from Ss to B C, 

1 the fleſh on the block with a kind of paring-knife, and where being above the upper end S of the pipe 8 P con- 

1 rubs it brifkly with a kind of whet-ſtone, to take off cealed in che handle, which thereby is made a fiphon, the 

any remains of fleſh or filth on the hair ſide. | Theſkin water which 1s come into the handle at-O runs into the 

is now put into tan, that is, covered over with tan, as middie pipe at 8, and ſo out at P, under the foot, ſo long, 

it is ſtretched in the pit, and the water let in upon it.] as there is any water above O. | | 

1 If the ſkin be ſtrong, five coverings of tan will be required; TAFESTRY, a curious kind of manufacture, ſery- 

1 | for weaker, three or four may ſuffice. When the {ſkin ing to adorn a chamber or other apartment, by hanging 
has not been kept long enough in lime, or the pan-pitior covering the walls thereof. It is a kind of woven 
upon clearing it, in the middle of it 1s ſcen a whitiſh|hangings, of wool and fiik trequently raiſed and enriched 

A ſtreak, called the horn, or crudity of the ſkin : and this| with gold and ſilver, repreſenting figures of men, ani- 

i is the reaſon why the ſoals of ſhoes, &c. ſtretch fo eafily, | mals, landſkips, hiſtories, &c. The invention of tapeſtry 
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1 and let in water. ſeems to have come to us from the Levant, and this ſeems 
|. 1 When the bi1ecs are ſufficiently tanned, they are taken|the more probable, in that the workmen concerned in it 
{ out of the pits to e dried, by hanging in the air. Then|were called, at leaſt in France, ſarraſins, or ſarraſinois. 


the tan is cleanied off them, and they are put in a place It is ſuppoſed that the Engliſh and Flemiſh, who were the 
|; neither too dry nor too moiſt ; they are well ftretched| firſt that excelled in making tapeſtry, might bring the 
"he over each other, with weights a- top to keep them tight|art with them from ſome of the croiſades or expeditions 
| and ſtraicht; and in this condition are fold under the] againit the Sarraſins. | 
F name of bend leather. Cows, calves, and horles ſkins, | 1 APPING, in agriculture, is the making an inciſion 
1 are tanned much after the ſame manner as thoſe of oxen, in the bark of a tree, and letting out the juice. To tap 
1 except that the former are only kept four months in theſa tree at the root, is to open it round about the root. 
lime- pit; and, before they are put into the tan-pit, they Ratray, the learned Scot, affirms, that he has found by 
| are previouſly immerſed in the following preparation : experiment, that the liquor which may be drawn from 
1 cold water is poured into a wooden fat or tub, wherein the birch, in the ſpring time, is equal to the whole weight 
; the ſkins are put, which are kept ſtirring, while more; of the tree, branches, roots, and all together. 
. water is warming in a copper, and, as ſoon as that water} LAR, a thick, black, reſinous, very adheſive juice, 
1 is a little more than lukewarm, it is poured gently into] melted out by fire from old pines and fir- trees. The 
0 the fat, and upon this is caſt a baſket of tan; during trees, cut in pieces, are incloſed in a large oven, which 
which time the ſkins are ſtill kept turning, that the water] being heated by a fire on the outſide, or the wood itſelf 


nt and tan may not ſcorch them. After an hour they are Kindled and ſmothered, the juice runs off by a canal at 
| 5 taken out, and caſt for a day in cold water, then returned the bottom. Tar differs from the turpentine or native 
. into the former fat, and the ſame water they had been] refinous juice of the trees in having received a diſagree- 
FRY in before; and here they had been left eight days; which fable empyreumatick impreſſion from the fire; and in 

6 0 expired, they are put into the tan-pit, and three cover-|containing, along with the pungent bitter terebinthinate 
* 


ings of tan given them; the firſt of which laſts five weeks, | matter, a portion of the acid which is extricated from the 
4" the ſecond fix, and the third two months. The reſt wood by the heat, and likewiſe of its gummy or muci- 
* of the proceſs is in all reſpects the ſame as that above] laginous matter. VVV 
wi delivered. In ſome countries, as Champagne, &c. the] LARANTISMUS, in medicine, the difeaſe or affec- 
AF > tanner gives the firſt preparation with barley,  inſtead| tion of thoſe bit by the tarantula. 4 
1 of lime 15 : I TARANTULA, in natural hiſtory, aſpider of Apulia 
1 By Mr. de Buffon's experiments upon different 1kins, | of the octonocular kind, or which has eight eyes, anc 
it was found that a decoction of young oak wood {uc-| ſpins webs; it has eight legs, four on each ſide, and in 
ceeded perfectly well in tanning ſheep and calves ſkins, each leg three joints; from the mouth proceed two darts 
but did not do equally well for. ox, and the other harder] in ſhape like a hooked forceps, or crab's claw ; theſe are 
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ſkins. This, however, he imagines might be only for] ſolid and very ſharp, ſo that they can eaſily pierce the 
want of knowing the beſt method of uſing the wood. ikin 


and, between theſe and the fore legs, there are into 


Cc 


little horns, which anſwer to thoſe bodies, called, from 
their ule in flies, the feelers; becauſe, as they do fo, this 
creature is obſerved to move them very briſkly when it 
approaches to its prey. (See plate IX. fig. 12. vol. 1.) 

This, like other ſpiders, propagates its ſpecies by lay- 
ing eggs, which are very numerous, ſo that there are 
found ſometimes in the female, when diſſected, an hun- 

dred or more; and theſe are hatched partly by the heat 
of the mother, and partly by that of the ſun, in about 
20 or 30 days time. . 
There is alſo a ſpider of the like nature with the taran- 
tula in the W. Indies, which Francis Hernandez deſcribes 
by the name of hoitztocatl, or the pricking ſpider, and 
ſays that its bite induces madneſs. 

It is ſaid, that in the ſummer months, when the heats 
are greateſt, as in the dog-days, the tarantula, creeping 
among the corn in the fields, bites the mowers and paſſen- 
gers; and that its poiſon produces a ſpecies of madneſs 
which can only be cured by muſick. | 

But, notwithſtanding all this, there is good reaſon to 
believe the whole ſtory fabulous, and a vulgar error; for 
it is treated as ſuch by an Italian phyſician, in the Philoſ. 
Tranf. and a great many gentlemen of unqueſtionable 
veracity, who refided at Taranto many months, and 
during the time in which the bite of a tarantula is ſaid 
to be moſt pernicious, affirm, that there was not a phy- 
fician in the country, who believed there ever was ſuch 
a diſtemper, from ſuch a cauſe : that among the vulgar 
there is a tradition, that diſtempers attended with very 
extraordinary circumſtances, had been excited by the 
bite of a tarantula ; but that no body every remembers a 
fingle inſtance ; and that there is no other ſpider to be 
found in that country, different from thoſe which are 
common in moſt warm countries. 

_ TARE and Txer, in commerce, any defect, waſte, 
or diminution in the weight, the quantity, or the quality 
of goods. 

I'ARE is more particularly uſed for abatement, or de- 
duction in the price of a commodity, on account of the 
weight of cheſts, caſks, bags, frails, &c. 

ARGE T, a fthield, thus called from the Latin, tar- 
gum, back, becauſe originally made of leather, wrought 
out of the back of an ox's hide. | | 

TARGUM, in the facred literature, a name which 
the Jews give to their Chaldee gloſſes, and paraphraſes 
on the ſcripture. | 

TARIF, or TARRIT, a book of rates, a table or 
catalogue drawn uſually in alphabetical order, containing 
the names of ſeveral kinds of merchandize, with the 
duties or cuſtoms to be paid for the ſame as ſettled by au- 
thority, and agreed on between the ſeveral princes and 
ſtates that hold commerce together. 

TARNISHING, a diminution of the natural luſtre 
of any thing, eſpecially a metal. Gold and filver, when 
tarniſhed, reſume their brightneſs by ſetting them over 
the fire with certain lies. Copper and pewter, &c. that 
yy tarniſhed, recover their luſtre with tripoli and pot- 
aſhes. 7 

TARPAULIN, or TARPAWLING, a piece of can- 
vas well pitched and tarred over to keep off the rain or 
falt-water from any place. The term is alfo uſed in de- 
riſion to a perſon bred at ſea, and educated in the ma- 
riner's art. | 

TARRACE, TARRASS, or TERRACE, a coarſe 
ſort of plaſter or mortar, durable- in the water, chiefly 
uſed to line baſons, ciſterns, wells, and other reſervoirs 
of water. | | 

TARSUS, in anatomy, is the ſpace between the 
bones of the leg and the metatarſus, conſiſting of ſeven 
bones, viz. the aſtragalus or talus, calcaneum, navicu- 
lare, three oſſa cuneiformia, and the cubiforme; which 
lee under thoſe articles. | 
 Taxsvus is alſo a name given, by ſome anatomiſts, 
to the cartilages which terminate the palpebre, or eye- 
lids, and from which the cilia or hairs ariſe. 242 

They are exceedingly thin and fine, which makes 
them light and flexible. Their form is ſemi-circular; 


that of the upper eye- lid is ſomewhat longer than that of 
the under: they ſerve alike to cloſe the eyes. 
TARTANE, a kind of bark uſed for fiſhing and car- 
riage: they.are fluſh fore and aft, and commonly uſe 
dars. They are plenty in the Mediterranean: they have 


When they put up a ſquare fail, it is called a ſail of for- 
rune, | k 
TARTAR, in natural hiſtory, a hard and almoſt 
ſtony ſeparation from a vegetable juice after fermentation. 
It is the produce of wine, and is found adhering, in 
large maſles, to the bottoms and ſides of caſks, in which 
that liquor has been long kept. We meet with it in large 
maſſes of an irregular figure, and more or leſs denſe tex- 
ture; without ſmell, and of a ſub-acid tafte. 
The common crude tartar is of two kinds, the white 
and the red; this difference of colour, being owing to 
that of the wine they are produced from, is of little con- 
ſequence in itſelf, but it is an indication of more eſſential 
differences in the matter. The white tartar is much more 
pure and clear than the red, and is, though equally hard, 
conſiderably leſs heavy. We have this principally from 
Germany, where it is, at times, cleared off from the 
fides of very large veſſels, in which they keep their white 
wines for many years. The red tartar is brought in large 
quantities from lea, and ſome parts of France. The 
white tartar is to be choſen for medicinal uſe, and particu- 
larly ſuch as is of a compact texture, not ſpongy or caver- 
nous, when broken, and free from dirt or other foulneſſes, 
and ſuch as has a fort of cryſtallization on its ſurface. 
Tartar is, properly ſpeaking, the eſſential ſalt of the 
grape. The ancients made no diſtinction between tartar 
and the lees of wine. In truth, the lees of wine, and 
tartar, have both the ſame origin, and differ very little. 
Wine, after due fermentation, and when put up in veſſels, 
depoſits two ſubſtances; the one ſinks to t 
the veſſel, and is thick, foul, and muddy, bu 
tome degree, fluid; this 1s, properly, what we 
the name of wine: lees: the other ſeparated matter is ſolid 


1 


land hard; it adheres to the fide of the veſſel, and even 


to the bottom itſelf under this liquid matter, and forms a 
thick cruſt, which ſticks to it in the ſame manner as the 
cruſt of ſparry matter adheres to the inſide of our veſſels, 
in which water is frequently boiled. This folid matter 
1S Tartar, 
part of the liquor from which it was formed ; but the lees 
of wine, on the other hand, abound with ſpirit; they 
even contain more, and yield more of it, by diſtillation, 
than the wine itſelf. 


an oil, in part thin and limpid, in part thick and coarſe. 
It affords a ſmall portion of a volatile alkali falt, in diſ- 
tillation, and the reſiduum yields a very large propor- 
tion of fixed alkali. It is to be obſerved, that both theſe 
alkalies ſeem, in ſome degree, creatures of the fire; for 
neither of them manifeſt themſelves either by their taſte 
or qualities in the tartar, any more than in many other 
ſubſtances, which yet afford much of them by analyſis, 
till they have felt the operation of the fire. 

Tartar diſſolves in boiling water, but with great diffi- 
culty in cold; and even when purified, and brought to 
the ſtate of what we call cryſtals, or cream of tartar, it 
retains the fame quality. Tartar is ſcarce ever given in- 
ternally in its crude ſtate. 


means of the organs of taſte, viz. the papillæ of the 
tongue, &c. 5; | 

TASTE, is allo uſed in a figurative ſenſe, for the 
judgment and diſcernment of the mind. We conſtantly 
hear talk of good and bad taſte, without well underſtand- 
ing the meaning of theſe terms: in effect, a good taſte 
ſeems, at bottom, to be little elſe but right reaſon, which 


| we otherwiſe expreſs by the word judgment. 


Mad. Scudery and Mad. Dacier call good taſte a har- 
mony between the mind and reaſon; and according as 
that harmony is more or leſs juſt, the perſon has more or 
leſs of this taſte. _. SORE 8 | 

TASTING, the ſenſe whereby we diſtinguiſh favours; 
or the perception which the ſoul has of external objects, 
by means of the organs of taſte. | 

TAT-TOO, q. d. Tap-ro, a beat of a drum at 
night to advertiſe the ſoldiers to retreat or repair to their 
quarters in their garriſon, or to their tents in a camp. 
TAU, or Taw, in heraldry, an ordinary in figure of 
a T, ſuppoſed to repreſent St. Andrew's croſs, or a croſs 
patent, the top part cut off. | | 
TAURUS, in aſtronomy, the bull; one of the 12 
figns of the zodiack, and the ſecond in order, and is thus 
characteriſed, 8. (See plate IV. fig. 2.) 


only a main-maſt and a mizen : their ſails are triangular. | 
Vor. II. No. 71. ; | 


ottom of | 


Tartar contains but little of the ſpirituous 


Tartar contains a large portion of acid falt, and of 


TASTE, favour, a ſenſation excited in the ſoul, by | 
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bridge, to ſee the true gauge of all weights and meaſures 


they are gathered, and the manner of their drying. To 


ufefu] liquor; a grateful diluent in health, and a falutary 


Particularly in fevers, in immoderate ſleepineſs, after a 


freely by the emunctories of the body, or more ſpeedily 


ſerving to moiſten the cornea, to expreſs our grief, and 


verſes, wherein are contained che rules and precepts of 


The ſtars in the conſtellation Taurus, in Ptolemy's 
catalogue, are 44; in Tycho's catalogue, 41; in the 
Britannick catalogue, 135. | 1 | 
| TAUTOLOGICAL Ecnoxs, are ſuch echoes as 
repeat the ſame ſound or ſyllable many times. 

TAUTOLOGY, in grammar, a needleſs repetition 
of the ſame thing in different words. | 

 TAWING, the art or manner of preparing or dreſſing 
ſkins in white, to fit them for uſe in divers manufactures, 
particularly gloves, purſes, &. All kinds of ſkins may 
be tawed ; but it is chiefly thoſe of ſheep, lambs, kids, 
and goats, that are uſed to be dreſſed this way, as being 
thoſe fitteſt for gloves. | 
TAX, a tribute ſettled on every town after a certain 
rate, and paid yearly towards the expences of the go- 
vernment. 

Tax alſo denotes the tribute which tenants were oc- 


caſionally to pay their lord. | 
TAXERS, two officers annually choſen, in Cam- 


8 


| 


obſerved. 

TAXIS, in ancient architecture, ſignifies the ſame 
with ordonnance in the new, and is deſcribed, by Vitru- 
vius, to that which gives part of a building its juſt dimen- 
ſions with regard to its uſe. 

TEA, or THE A, the leaf of a ſhrub, growing in ſeveral 
provinces in China, Japan, and Siam. 

The people who deal in tea, diſtinguiſh a vaſt many 
kinds of it, as they differ in colour, flavour, and in ſize 
of the leaf. Theſe are all, however, the leaves of the 
fame tree, only differing according to the ſeaſons at which 


enumerate theſe ſeveral ſub-diſtinctions were endleſs, the 
general diviſion is into three kinds: the ordinary green 
tea, the tiner green tea, and the bohea ; to one or other 
of thele all the other kinds may be referred. 

The preparation and uſe of tea as a dietetick liquor, 
are in general well known. With regard to its medical 
effects, ſome have exceſſively extolled, and others as ex- 
travagantly condemned it. Tea is in many caſes a very 


drink in fickne!s ! it attenuates viſcid juices, promotes the 
1:itura] excretions, excites appetite, and proves ſerviceable 


debauch, and in head-achs ariſing from that cauſe; no 
other plant is known, whoſe infuſion paſſes off more 


excites the ſpirits. It is not, however, without its incon- 
Veniences : in habitual colicks it is found to do harm, 
and in urinary obſtructions it ſhould be ſparingly drank: 
its immoderate uſe is productive of cacochymick, ca- 
chiectick, chlorotick diſorders, and weakens the tone of 
the ſtomach and nervous ſyſtem. It is ſaid, when new, 
to be narcotick, and to diſorder the ſenſes; but to loſe 
this quality, in great part by the exſiccation, and totally 
by being kept for a year: in the tea countries, it is a 
principal caution to abſtain from it till this period, but in 
Europe there is no danger of its being uſed too new. 
TEARS, Lachrymæ, a watery humour iſſuing out at 
the corners of the eye by the compreſſion of the muſcles, 


even to alleviate it. 

TEAZEL, or TEASEL, Carduus Fullonum, or the 
fuller's ihiſtle, a kind of plant much uſed by the fullers, 
cloth-workers, and ſtocking-weavers, to card or draw 
out the wool or nap from the thread .or ground of ſeveral 
kinds of cloth, ſuffs, ſtockings, &c. in order to render 
them cloſer and warmer. See DipsAcus. | 

TEBETH, the tenth month of the Jewiſh ecclefiaſti- 
cal year, and fourth of the civil. It anſwers to our month 
of December. | 

TECHNICAL, Technicus, ſomething that relates to art. 
In this ſenſe we may ſay technical words, technical 
verſes, &c. 

TECHNICAL is more particularly applied to a kind of 


any art thus digeſted, to help the memory to retain them. 
TECHNICAL //ords, are what we otherwile call terms 

of art. | | 
TEETH, Dentes, in anatomy. See Toortn. 
TEINT'S, and Semi-T'szinTs, in painting, denote 

the ſeveral colours uſed in a picture, conſidered as more 


— 


miniſſied, &c. to give the proper relievo, or ſoftneſs, or 
diſtance, &c. to the ſeveral objects. TIO 
TELAMON, or ATLAs, a name given to thoſe fi- 
gures or half figures of men ſo commonly uſed inſtead 
of columns or pilaſters, to ſupport any member in ar- 
chitecture, as a balcony, or the like. 
TELAMONES, a name given by the Romans to 
what the Greeks call Atlantes, viz. the figures of men 
ſupporting entablatures and other projectures. | 
TELESCOPE, an optical inſtrument, compoſed of 
lenſes, by means of which, remote objects appear as if 
nigh at hand. That the teleſcope is of modern invention 
is moſt certain; neither does it appear that microſcopes, 
or optick glaſſes of any kind, were known to the ancients, 
It is contended, that Alexander de Spina, a native of 
Piſa, was the firſt that made the uſe of glaſſes known to 
the world ; but our countryman, Friar Bacon, who died 
21 years before him, was, in all probability, acquainted 
with them firſt; for he wrote a book of perſpective, in 
which he plainly ſhews that he did not only underſtand 
the nature of convex and concave glaſſes, but the uſe of 
them when combined in teleſcopes ; though he no where, 
in that treatiſe, diſcovers the manner in which they are 
to be put together. | 

The teleſcope with the concave eye-glaſs, was firſt in- 


Z. Johannides, about the year 1590, though J. Lipper- 
hoy, another Dutchman, is candidate for the ſame diſ- 
covery, From whence, this ſort of teleſcope is called 
tubus Batavus. 

Franciſcus Fontana, a Neapolitan, contends, that he 
was the firſt contriver of the teleſcope compoſed of two 
convex glaſſes, which 1s now the common aſtronomical 
teleſcope; and Rheita pretends to be the firſt that rendered 


glaſſes to it. . 


ing; or cata-dioptrick, by reflection and refraction con- 
jointly. A refracting teleſcope conſiſts of an object-glaſs 
x2 (Plate LX XVI. fig. 1.) by which the image /d of an 
object O B, at a diſtance, is formed in the focus e of the 
ſaid glaſs, and in an inverted poſition. This image may 
be viewed by a ſingle lens, 4%, placed at its focal diſtance, 
as is uſually done for viewing the heavenly bodies, becauſe 
in them we do not regard the poſition: but for viewing 
objects near us, whoſe image we would have erect, we 
muſt, for that purpoſe, add a ſecond lens p 4g, at double 
its focal diſtance from the other, that the rays which 
come from 4, may croſs each other in the focus o, in 
order to erect the image gn, which it will form in its 


the ſecondary image gn. Theſe three lenſes, or eye- 
glaſſes, are uſually of the ſame ſize and focal length; 


of the obje&-glaſs e w divided by the focal length of the 


or 120 inches, and he or Im = 3 inches; then will the 
object appear to the eye, through ſuch a teleſcope, forty 
times bigger than to the naked eye; and its ſurface will 
be magnified 1600 times, and its bulk or ſolidity 6400 
times. 

If inſtead of a convex eye-glaſs we ſhould uſe a con- 
cave one of the ſame focal length, it would repreſent the 
object erect, equally magnified, and more diſtin& and 
bright; but the diſadvantage of this glaſs is, that it ad- 
mits but a ſmall area, or field of view, and, therefore, 
not to be uſed when we would ſee much of an object, ot 
take in a great ſcope; but it is uſed to great advantage 18 
viewing the planets and their ſatellites, Saturn's ring, 
Jupiter's belts, &c. | 

There is a defect in all teleſcopes of this kind, not to 
be remedied by any means whatever, which was thought 


only to ariſe from hence, viz. that ſpherical glaſſes do 


not colle& rays to one and the ſame point; but at was 
happily diſcovered by Sir Iſaac Newton, that the imper- 
fection of this ſort of teleſcope, ſo far as it riſes from the 
ſpherical form of the glaſſes, bears almoſt no proportion 


to that which is owing to the different refrangibility of 


light. This diverſity in the refraction of rays is about 2 
twenty-eighth part of the whole, ſo that the object glaſs 
of a teleſcope cannot collect the rays which flow from 


er leſs high or bright, deep or thin, or weakened and di- 


6 


vented by a mechanick of Middleburgh, in Zeland, called 


that teleſcope fit for terreſtrial uſes, by adding two eye- 


The teleſcope is of two ſorts, viz. dioptrick, or refract- 


own focus m, becauſe the rays come parallel from the 
firſt lens a b, Laſtly, a third lens ic is added, to view 


and the power of magnifying is always as the focal length 


eye-glaſls /m or he. For inſtance: Suppoſe ew = 10 feet 


any one point in the object into a leſs room than the - 
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cular ſpace, whoſe diameter is about the fifty-fixth part 
of the breadth of the glaſs. Therefore, fince each point 
of the object will be repreſented in ſo large a ſpace, and 
the centres of thoſe ſpaces will be contiguous, becauſe 
the points in the object the rays flow from are fo, it is 
evident that the image of an obje& made by ſuch a glaſs 
muſt be a moſt confuſed repreſentation, though it. does 
not appear ſo when viewed through an eye-glaſs that 
magnifies in a moderate degree; conſequently, the degree 
of magnifying in the eye-glaſs muſt not be too great with 
reſpect to that of the objeEt-glaſs, leſt the confuſion be- 
come ſenſible. | 

_. Notwithſtanding this imperfection, a dioptrical tele- 
ſcope may be made to magnify in any given degree, pro- 
vided it be of ſufficient length ; far, the greater the focal 
diſtance of the object-glaſs is, the leſs may be the pro- 
portion which the focal diſtance of the eye-glaſs may 
bear to that of the object-glaſs, without rendering the 
image obſcure. Thus, an object-glaſs, whoſe focal diſ- 
tance is about four feet, will admit of an eye-glaſs whoſe 
focal diſtance ſhall be little more than one inch, and, 
conſequently, will magnify almoſt 48 times: but an ob- 
ject-glaſs of 40 feet focus will admit of an eye-glaſs of 
only four inch focus, and will, therefore, magnify 120 
times; and an object-glaſs of 100 feet focus will admit 
of an eye-glaſs of little more than ſix inch focus, and 
will therefore magnify almoſt 200 times. 

Catadiapirick, or refletting TELE SSO PE, is the moſt 
noble and uſeful of all others; the mechaniſm of which 
is as follows: | 

ABE H (Plate LXXVI. fe. 2.) is the large tube, or 
body of the inſtrument, in which BE is a large reflecting 
mirrour, with a hole in the middle CD. This mirrour 
receives the rays ac, bd, coming from the object at a 
diitance, and reflects them converging to its focus e, where 
they croſs each other, and form the inverted image IM; xy 
is a {mall concave mirrour, whole focus is at /, at a ſmall 
diſtance from the image. By this means the rays com- 
ing from the image are reflected back through the cen- 


tral hole C D of the large mirrour, where they fall on the 


plano-convex lens WX, and are by it converged to a 
focus, and there form a ſecond image KR S, very large and 
erect, which is viewed by a meniſcus eye-glaſs Y Z, by 
the eye at P, through a very ſmall hole in the end of the 
eye-piece XC DZ. | | 

If the firſt lens WX were taken away, the image 
would be formed ſomewhat larger at HI; but the area 
or {cope would be lets, and therefore the view not ſo 
pleaſant. At TV 1s placed a circular piece of braſs, 
with a hole of a proper ſize to circumſcribe the image, 
and cut off all ſuperfluous or extraneous rays, that ſo the 
object may appear as diſtinct as poſſible. 
As the image is formed by reflection, the rays of every 


ſort will be united nearly in one point, and will therefore | 


admit of an eye-glaſs Y Z of a deep charge, or ſmall fo- 
cal diſtance ; and ſo the power of magnifying will be pro- 
portionally increaſed. _ 
__ Suchis the teleſcope firſt contrived by Dr. J. Gregory, 
and therefore called the Gregorian teleſcope ; but it re- 
ceived 1is laſt improvement from the late Mr. Hadley, 
and is now in common ule. 9 5 | 
 Heriel TELESCOPE, is a dioptrick teleſcope, uſed 
without a tube, in a dark night; for the uſe of the tube is 
not only to direct the glaſſes, but alſo to make the place 
dark where the images of objects are formed. 

Huygenius contrived a teleſcope of this kind for view- 
ing the celeſtial bodies, by fixing the object glaſs on the 
top of a long upright pole, and directing its axis towards 
any object by means of a ſilk line coming from the ob- 
ject-glaſs to the eye-glaſs below. In this manner were 
teleſcopes made of 123 feet. . 

Solar TELESCOPE. This inſtrument is applied to uſe 
in the following manner: A B (Plate LXXVI. Ag. 14.) 
repreſents a part of the window ſhutter of a darkened 
room, C D the frame, which, by means of a ſcrew, con- 
tains the ſcioptrick ball E F, placed in a hole of the ſaid 
ſhutter adapted to its ſize. This ball is perforated with 
2 hole abcd through the middle; on the fide þ c is ſcrew- 
ed into the ſaid hole a piece of wood, and in that is 
ſcrewed the end of a common refracting teleſcope G H, 
IK, with its object glaſs & H, and one eye-glaſs at I K; 
and the tube is drawn out to ſuch a length, as that the 
locus of each glaſs may fall near the ſame point. 

1 


4 


This being done, the teleſcope and ball are moved 
about in ſuch a manner as to receive the ſun beams per- 
pendicularly on the lens GH, through the cylindrick 
hole of the ball; by this glaſs they will be collected a ll 
in one circular ſpot m, which is the image of the ſun. 
The lens I K is to be moved nearer to or farther from the 
ſaid image , as the diſtance at which the ſecondary 
image of the ſun is to be formed requires, which is done 
by ſliding the tube IK LM backwards and forwards in 
the tube LMN O. Then on the firſt image of the 
ſun m will be formed a ſecond image P Q. very large, lu- 
minous, and diſtinct. 

In this manner the ſun's face 1s viewed at any time, 
without offence to weak eyes; and whatever changes 
happen therein may be duly obſerved. The ſpots, which 
make ſo rare an appearance to the naked eye, or through 
a {mall teleſcope in the common way, are here all of them 
conſpicuous, and eaſy to be obſerved under all their circum- 
ſtances of beginning to appear, increaſe, diviſion of one into 
many, the uniting of many into one, the magnitude, de- 
creaſe, abolition, difappearance behind the ſun's diſk, &c. 

By the ſolar teleſcope, we alſo view an eclipſe of the 
ſun to the beſt advantage, as having it in our power by 
this means to repreſent the ſun's face or diſk as large as 
we pleaſe, and conſequently the eclipſe proportionably 


conſpicuous. Alſo the cirele of the ſun's diſk may be fo 


divided by lines and circles drawn thereon, that the quan- 
tity of the eclipſe eſtimated in digits, may this way be moſt 
exactly determined; alſo the moments of the beginning, 


middle, and end thereof, for finding the longitude of the 


place, with ſeveral other things relating thereto. 

The tranſits of Mercury and Venus over the face of the 
ſun, are exhibited moſt delightfully by this inſtrument. 
They will appear here truly round, well defined, and 
very black ; their comparative diameters to that of the ſun 
may this way be obſerved, the direction of their motion, 
the times of their ingreſs and egreſs, with other particu- 
lars for determining the parallax and diſtance of the ſun, 
more nicely than has hitherto been done. | 
By the ſolar teleſcope, you ſee the clouds moſt beauti- 
fully paſs before the face of the fun, exhibiting a curious 
ſpectacle according to their various degrees of rarity and 
denſity. But the beautiful colours of the clouds ſurround- 
ing the ſun, and refracting his rays, are belt ſeen in the 
picture made by the camera-glaſs. | 

The tine azure of the {ky, the intenſely ſtrong and va- 
r10us dyes of the margins of clouds, the halo's and coro- 
na's, are this way inimitably expreſſed. And ſince the priſ- 
matick colours of clouds, ſo variouſly compounded here, 
make ſo noble and delightful a phænomenon, it is ſurpri- 
ſing that no more regard is had thereto by painters, whoſe 
clouds, though near the ſun, are ſeldom or never ſeen 
tinged or varicgated with thoſe natural tints and colours. 
TELESCOPICAL STaxrs, ſuch as are not viſible 
to the naked eye, but diſcoverable only by the help of 
a teleſcope. 5 | | 

TELLER, an officer in the Exchequer, of which 
there are four, whoſe buſineſs 1s to receive all monies due 
to the crown, and thereupon to throw down a bill 
through a pipe into the tally court; where it is received 


by the auditor's clerks, who attend there to write the 


words of the ſaid bill upon a tally, and then deliver it to 
be entered by the clerk of the pells, or his clerk. 
The tally is then ſplit or cloven by the two deputy 
chamberlains who have their ſeals, and whilſt the ſenior 
deputy reads the one part, the junior examines the other 
part with the other two clerks. x 
TEMPERAMENT, Temperamentum,Temperamenture, 
in phyſicks, that habitude or diſpoſition of body ariſing 
from the proportion of the four primary elementary 
qualities it is compoſed of, and is that diverſity in the 
blood of different perſons whereby it is more apt to fall 
into ſome certain combinations 1n one body than another, 
whether into cholar, phlegm, &c. From whence per- 
ſons are faid to be of a bilious or phlegmatick tempera- 
ment, or the like. 
TEMPERAMENT, Temperamento, in muſick, denotes a 
rectifying or mending the falſe and unperfe& concords 
by transferring to them part of the beauty of the perfect 
ones. 555 
TEMPERATE Zo; ſee the article Zo NE. 
TEMPERING, in the mechanick arts, the preparing 


Jof ſteel and iron, ſo as to render them more compact, 


hard, 
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hard, and firm, or even more ſoft and pliant, according to raiſe ſeamen for the navy, commanded by a lieutenant 
to the reſpective occaſions. _ of one of his majeſty's ſhips; they likewiſe attend large 
To harden and temper Engliſh, Flemiſh, and Swediſh|ſhips, and carry ſtores, &c. ; 
ſteel, they muſt have a pretty high heat given them, and] 'TENDON, Tendo, in anatomy, that hard, white, 
then be ſuddenly quenched in water to make them hard; extreme part of a muſcle, whereby it is faſtened to the 
but Spaniſh and Venetian ſteel will require no more than bone. See Mu scLE. 
a blood-red heat before it is quenched. TENEMENT, Tenacy, in law, a houſe or lands de- 
If the ſteel be too hard or brittle for an edged tool, &c.|pending on a manor or lordſhip; or.a fee or farm, held 
take it down by rubbing a piece of grind- ſtone or whet- of a ſuperior lord, and which he may recal when the 
ſtone hard upon the work, to take off the black ſcurf; term or condition is expired. | 
then brighten or heat it in the fire, and as it grows hotter, | Frant TENEMENT, is any lands, houſe, office, or the 
you will ſee the colour change by degrees, coming firſt to like, wherein a man has eſtate for life, or in fee. 
a ſtraw or light gold colour, then to a darker gold- colour,, Baſe TENEMENT, is where a man holds lands, &c. 
and at laſt to a blue colour. at the will of the lord. | 
Chooſe ſuch of theſe colours as the work requires, thenj TENEMENTIS Lecarts, in law, a writ which 
quench it ſuddenly in the water. The light gold- colour lies in London, and other places where the cuſtom is to 
is for files, cold chiſſels, and punches to punch iron and|devife tenements by laſt will, as well as perſonal goods 
ſteel : the dark gold-colour, for punches to uſe on braſs, and chattels, for the hearing any cauſe relating thereto. 
&c. and the blue-colour gives the temper for ſprings. IT ENESMUS, in medicine, is a too frequent, and al- 
The tempering of files and needles is performed after a| moſt continual, though ineffectual defire of going to ſtool, 
peculiar manner, | | fince either nothing at all, or only a ſmall quantity of 
TEMPLARS, or TEMPLERS, a religious order in-| mucous, viſcid, bloody, or purulent matter is diſcharged. 
ſtituted at Jeruſalem about the year 1118. Some reli-| This diforder may be produced by a dyſentery, except 
gious gentlemen put themſelves under the government of| when it is accompanied with an ulcer of the inteſtinum 
the patriarch of Jeruſalem, renounced property, made the|re&tum. A teneſmus is generally leſs dangerous than a 
vow of celebacy and obedience, and lived like cannons |dyſentery. In this diſorder great relief is afforded by a fo- 
regular. King Baldwin aſſigned them an apartment in his | mentation of warm milk, in whichelder flowers have been 
palace. They had likewiſe lands given them by the king, boiled; as alſo by a clyſter of mutton broth, or an emol- 
the patriarch, and the nobility for their maintenance. This|lient clyſter, in which earth-worms have been boiled. 
order after having performed many great exploits againſt] TENET, or TExEeNT, a particular opinion, dogma, 
the infidels, became rich and powerful all over Europe; or doctrine, profeſſedly held by ſome divine, philoſo- 
but the knights abuſing their wealth and credit, fell into|pher, &e. | 
great diſorders and irregularitiess Many crimes and] TENNE, Tewwy, or Tawny, in heraldry, a bright 
enormities being alledged againſt them, they were proſe-|colour made of red and yellow mixed, ſometimes alſo 
cuted in France, Italy, and Spain; and at laſt the pope, |called bruſk, and expreſſed in engraving by thwart or 
by his bull of the 22d of May, 1312, given in the coun-|diagonal ſtrokes or hatches, beginning from the finiſter 
cil of Vienna, pronounced the extinction of the order of |chief, like purpure. 


templars, and united their eſtates to the order of St. Johnj TENON, in building, &c. the ſquare end of a piece 
of Jeruſalem. | of wood or metal diminiſhed by one third of its thickneſs, 
TEMPLE, Templum, a publick building erected into be received into a hole in another piece called the 
honour of ſome deity, either true or falſe, and wherein|mortoiſe, for the joining or faſtening the two together. 
the people meet to pay religious worſhip. to the ſame. TENOR, or TxNoOUR, the purport or contents of a 
TEMPLES, among us, denote two inns of court, thus| writing or inſtrument in law. 7 
called, becauſe formerly the dwelling-houſe of the Knights“ TENOR, Tenore, in muſick, the firſt mean or middle 
templars. | part; or that which is the ordinary pitch or tenour of the 
TEMPLES, Tempera, in anatomy, a double part of voice, when not either raiſed to the treble, or lowered to 
the head, reaching from the forchead and eyes to the] the baſs. 
two ears. | | TENSE, Time, in grammar, an inflexion of verbs, 
TEMPORALIS, in anatomy, a muſcle which ariſes] whereby they are made to fignify or diſtinguiſh the cir- 
from a ſemi-circular fleſhy beginning, from a part of the|cumſtance of time of the thing they affirm or attri- 
* os frontis, the lower part of the parietale, and upper] bute. | 
We part of the temporale; from whence going under the] There are but three ſimple tenſes ; the preſent, as I 
14 zygoma, and gathering together as in a centre, it is in- love, amo; the preter, preterit, or paſt, as J have loved, 


14 ſerted in a ſhort and ſtrong tendon into the proceſſus co-ſamavi; and the future, as I will love, amabo. 
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We ronæ of the lower jaw which it pulls upwards. TENSION, Tenſio, the ſtate of a thing bent, or the 
| TEMPORALITIES, or TexmepoRALTIEs, the effort made to bend it. | | 


wag temporal revenues of an ecclefiaſtick; particularly ſuch] Animals only ſuſtain and move themſelves by the ten- 
16 lands, tenements, or lay fees, tythes, &c. as have been] ſion of their muſcles and nerves. A chord or ſtring gives 

1 annexed to biſhops ſees, by our kings, or other perſons an acuter or deeper ſound, as it is in a greater or leſs 

17 of high rank in the kingdom. degree of tenſion. e | 

1 TEMPORIS Os, in anatomy, a bone on each fide} TENT, a pavillion or portable lodge. | 

vl the head, thus denominated from its fituation in the] TenT, Turunda, in chirurgery, is a roll of lint made 

1 temples. The figure of the os temporis is nearly circu- in a particular form, put into wounds whoſe ſuppuration 

0 lar; the fore and upper parts are very thin, conſiſtingſis not perfect, or where there is a quantity of matter con- 

7 only of one table; the lower and higher parts are thick, tained in the tumour, more than what comes out at the 

* hard, and uneven. firſt dreſſing, &c. RT 

1 TENABLE, in the military art, ſomething-that may] TENTATIVE, ſomething uſed adjectively; thus 3 
N be defended, kept, and held againſt aflailants. we ſay, a tentative method, meaning a kind of unartful 4 

TENABLE E is little uſed, but with a negative; when aſor indirect method which only proceeds by trying. 4 
place is open on all ſides, and its defences all beatenj TzxTATIvE is alſo uſed ſubſtantively, for an eſſay, 

down, it is no longer tenable. When the enemy has|or effort, whereby we try our ſtrength, or found an affair, 
ained ſuch an eminence, this poſt 1s not tenable. &c. to ſee whether or no it will ſucceed, 

TENAILLE, in fortification, a kind of outwork, | TENTER, TRIER, or PRoveR, a machine uſed 
conſiſting of two parallel ſides with a front wherein is af in the cloth manufaRory, to ſtretch out the pieces 9 
re-entering angle. In ftrifneſs that angle and the faces|cloth, ſtuff, &c. or only to make them even and ſet 

which compole it, are the tenaille. them ſquare. | 3 

TENANT, or TENENVT, in law, one that holds or] TENURE, Tenura, in law, the manner or condition 

oſleſſes lands or tenements of ſome lord or landlord, by | wherein a tenant holds lands or tenements of his lord ; 
any kind of right, either in fee, for life, years, or at will. or the ſervices performed to the lord, in conſideration 

TENDER, in a legal ſenſe, ſignifies as much as to offer] the uſe and occupancy of his lands. 5 7 
or endeavour the performance of any thing, in order to] TEREBINTHINA, in medicine, natural hiſtory) 
favethe penalty or forfeiture incurred by non performance. |&c. See TURPENTINE. 3 

TENDERS, in the fea language, are veſſels employed! T ERES, in anatomy, a name given to two muſcles 
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of the arms, called alſo rotundi ; diſtinguiſhed by major! TERRACE, or Trxxas, a walk or bank of eartli 
and ee e by Iu ; e raiſed in a garden or court to a due elevation for a proſ- 
TEREs, or Rotundus Major, ariſes from the lower angle] pect. 3 13 
of the baſis of the ſcapula, and aſcendipg obliquely upwards] TERRACE, is alſo applied to the roofs of houſes that 
in a round ſmooth body, under the head of the longus, is] are flat, and whereon one may walk; as alſo to balconies 
inſerted with a ſhort flat tendon below the os humeri. | that project. N ä 1 
IJLERGIEETOUS PLAN Ts, ſuch as bear their ſeeds| TERRAQUEOUS, an epithet given to our globe of 
eee ee earth, conſidered as conſiſting of land and water, which, 
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on the backfides of their leaves. 
, TERM, Terminis, the extreme of any thing, or that] together, conſtitute one maſs. „ | 
which bounds and limits its extent. ITERRE- Plain, in fortification, the top platform, or 
TERM, in geometry, is ſometimes uſed for a point, | horizontal ſurface of the rampart, whereon the cannon 
ſometimes for a line, &c. A line is the term of a ſuper-¶ are placed, aid the defenders perform their office. 
ficies, and aſuperficies of a ſolid, | I LTERRELLA, little earth, is a magnet turned of a 
TERM, in law, ſignifies a boundary or limitation of juſt ſpherical figure, and placed ſo that its poles, equator, 
time or eſtate. | „FCN | Ic. do exactly correſpond to thoſe of the world. It was 
TERMS, TERMES, Ter Mini, in architecture, de-| thus firſt called by Gilbert, as being a juſt repreſentation 
notes a kind of ſtatues or columns adorned at top with the of tlie great magnetick globe we inhabit. Such a terrella, 
figure of a man's, woman's, or fatyr's head as a capital; if nicely poiſed, and placed in a meridian like a globe, 
and the lower part ending in a kind of ſheath: or ſcab- ] it was ſuppoſed, would be turned round like the earth 
bard. 5 | . in in 24 hours, by the magnetick particles pervading it; 
Milliary TERMS, Termini Milliaries, among the an-] but experience has ſhewn this to he a miſtake. 
cient Greeks, were the heads of certain divinities, placed] TERRESTRIAL GLOBE. See GLOBE. 
on ſquare land- marks of ſtone, or on a kind of ſheath to] TERRITORY, diftrit, the extent or compaſs of 
mark the ſeveral ſtadia, &c. in the roads. Theſe are what] land within the bounds, or belonging to the juriſdiQtion 
Plautus calls lares viales. of any ſtate, city, or other diviſion. 4 
TERMs, are alſo uſed for the ſeveral times or ſeaſons] TERSION, Ter/o, the act of wiping or rubbing 
of the year, wherein the tribunals, or courſe of courts of | thing. | | s 
judicature, are open to all who think fit to complain off IERTIAN, Tertiana, a fever or ague intermitting 
wrong, or to ſeek their own by due courſe of law, or| every other day; ſo that there are two fits in three days. 
action. In contradiſtinction to thoſe, the reſt of the year The method for curing tertians, as well as other agues, 
is called vacation. Of theſe terms there are four in every] is by the cortex, either given in ſubſtance or decoction : 
year, during which time matters of juſtice are diſpatched. | this laſt is beſt in weak conſtitutions, and where the fits 
_ FTzxm, in grammar, denotes ſome word or expreſſion] are not ſo regular; but the ſubſtance is more to be de- 7 
in a language. | ws pended on, as to certainty, in other caſes. _ Wi 
Term, in the arts, or term of art, is a word which, TERTIATE, in gunnery. To tertiate a great gun, - 
beſides the literal and popular meaning which it has, or] is to examine the thickneſs of the metal a: the muzzle, 


may have in common language, bears a further and pe-| whereby to judge of the ſtrength of the piece, and whether 


culiar meaning in ſome art or ſcience. - | it be ſufficiently fortified or not. This is uſually done 0 
TERM, in logick. A proportion is ſaid to conſiſt off with a pair of calliper compaſſes, and if the piece be 1 

two terms, i. e. two principal and eſſential words, the] home bored, the diameter leſs by the height, divided by 5 

ſubject and the attribute. i two, is the thickneſs at any place. "a 
IER MS of an Equation, in algebra, are the ſeveral] TESSELATED PavemenT, Pavimentum teſſela- a 


names or members of which it is compoſed, and ſuch as] tum, a rich pavement of moſaick work, made of curious 
have the ſame unknown letter, but in different powers or] {mall ſquare marbles, bricks or tiles, called teſſelæ, from 
degrees: for, if the ſame unknown letter be found in|the form of dies. | 

ſeveral members in the ſame degree or power, they ſhall] TEST, or TES Oath, a form of oath, whereby the 


paſs but for one term. | doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, the ſacrifice of the maſs, 
As, in this equation, xx + ax ; the three terms | the invocation of ſaints, &c. are abjured. ; 
are x x, ax, and bb. | The teſt oath was firſt introduced by authority of par- 


TERMS Proportion, in mathematicks, are ſuch num- | liament in 1672, and they who refuſed to take it, were 
hers, letters, or quantities, as are compared one with excluded the privilege of holding any publick offices. 
another. 5 | $5: I Es T, among chymiſts and refiners, wor {ſame e 

f 18:16 | | | u co ent uſed in the purifyin 

Tis, if 2 r , a- ll 6,4, or 24, B, 16, OFF dee, e adi tis pri 
are called the terms; à being the firſt term, b the ſecond] TESTACEOUS, in natural hiſtory, an epithet given 
tern ME 8 [to a ſpecies of fiſh which are covered with a ſtrong thick 

TER Mus, or courſes, in medicine, the menſes or wo- ſhell ; as tortoiſes, oiſters, pearl-fiſh, &e. In ſtrictneſs, = 
men's monthly purgations. | however, teſtaceous is 'only apphed to fiſh whoſe ſtrong iba 

TERMINALIA, in antiquity, feaſts celebrated by | and thick ſhells are entire and of a piece: thoſe, which 4 

the Romans in. honour of the god Terminus. Varro is | are ſoft, thin, and conſiſt of ſeveral pieces jointed, as the 8 
of opinion this feaſt took its name from its being at the | lobſter, &c. being called cruſtaceous. Ali thor *17; 9 
term or end of the year; but Feſtus is of a different] But, in medicine, all preparations of ſhells, and ſub- 1 
ſentiment, and derives it from the name of the deity in] ſtances of the like kind are called teſtaceous powders. d 
whoſe honour it is held. _  ] Such are powder of crabs-claws and eyes, hartſhorn, N 
TERMINATION, Terminatio, in grammar, the] pearl, &c. Dr. Quiney, and others, ſuppoſe the virtue 1 
J ending of a word, or laſt ſyllable thereof. It is the dif- of all teſtaceous medicines to be alike, that they ſeldom 8 
q ferent terminations. of one and the ſame word on dif- or never enter into the lacteals, but that the chief of 
4 ferent occaſions, that conſtitute the different caſes, num- their action is in the firſt paſſages in which caſe they 
bers, tenſes and moods, &c. Sis er ee are of great uſe in abſorbing acidities. 

TERRA Firma, in geography, is ſometimes uſed for a] Hence they become of uſe in fevers, and, eſpecially, * 
continent, in contradiſtinction to iſlands. Thus Afia, in rectifying the many diſtempers in children, which 1 
the Indies, and South America, are uſually diſtinguiſhed generally owe their origin to ſuch acidities. 1 | 4 
into terra fir ma's, and ute On OOO ; TESTAMENT, Teftamentum, in law, a ſolemn and 1 

TERRA a Terra. Gallies, and other veſſels, are ſaid authentiek act, whereby a perſon declares his will, as to 1 
to go terra a terra, when they never go far from the coaſts. | the diſpoſal of his eſtate, effects, | burial, 1 | 
The phraſe is alſo applied, in the menage, to horſes] - TESTAMENT, in a religious ſenſe, is the covenant 


which neither make curyets nor balgtades, but run | which God was graciouſſy pleaſed to make known after «af 
ſmoothly on the ground, on a reſſed gallop, only making the falf of Adam, which contains the method in which f j 
little leaps of rifings with 4p 5 F 3 ſinners may be ſaved, : viz. by the blood of Chriſt only. | 93 
ITERRA-Filius, ſon of the earth, a ſtudent in the uni- This covenant or teſtament is called Old and New, not 3 


verſity: of Oxford, formerly appointed in publick acts, to becauſe of any difference in ſubſtance, but in regard of 
make. jeſting and e againſt the members the manner o their diſpenſation ty for they both teach, 
thereof, to tax them with any growing corruptions, &c. bong it is impoſſible to obtain juſtification by works, both 
% METS or, AS Mo atmo main ences being 
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being delivered with blood, and that ſalvation is to be] ſounds ; called alſo by the ancients diateſſeron, and by 


had only in the blood of Chriſt *. us a fourth. This interval had the name tetrachord given 
TESTATOR, or TzsTATR1x, the perſon who] it, with reſpect to the lyre and its chords or ſtrings. 
makes his or her will and teſtament. | TETRADECARHOMBIS, in natural hiſtory, the 


TESTATUM, in law, a writ in perſonal actions, | name of a genus of foſſils, of the claſs of the ſelenitæ, ex- 
where, if the defendant cannot be arreſted on a-capias in | preſſing a rhomboidal body, conſiſting of fourteen planes. . 
the country where the action is laid, but is returned aon] The characters of this genus are, that the bodies of 
e inventus by the ſheriff, this writ ſhall be ſent into it are exactly of the ſame form with the common ſeleni- 
any other county where ſuch perſon is thought to be, or|tz ; but that in theſe each of the end-planes is divided 
have wherewithal to ſatisfy the demand. into two, and there are, by this means, eight of theſe 
It is called teſtatum, becauſe the ſheriff has, before, | planes inſtead of four. Of this genus there are only 
teſtified that the defendant was not to be found in his] three known ſpecies. 
bailiwick. | TETRADIAPASON, a muſical chord, otherwiſe 

TESTES, in anatomy, two white, ſoft, oval bodies, | called a quadruple diapaſon, or eighth. _ 
ſerving for generation; uſually called, diminutively, teſ- TETRADITZE, a name given to ſeveral different 
ticles. | ſets of hereticks; ſuch as the ſabbathians, the mani- 

TESTES of the Brain, are two little, round, hard chees, and the followers of Petrus Fullenſis, and others. 
bodies, between the third and fourth ventricle near the] TETRADYNAMIA, in botany, the name of the 
pineal gland. 1 fifteenth claſs of plants in Linnæus's ſyſtem : this claſs 
1 TESTICLE, Te/#is, in anatomy, a double part in male | conſiſts of ſuch plants as bear hermaphrodite flowers, and 
Wh” animals, ſerving for generation. The teſticles are two in | furniſhed with fix ſtamina, two of which are ſhorter 


1 number, of an oval or egg- like figure, and are contained | than the reſt, by which circumſtance they are diſtinguiſhed 
19 in a peculiar bag, called the ſcrotum. See ScRo TUM. from thoſe of the hexadria claſs. | | 
4H | The uſe of the teſticles is to produce the ſemen maſ-| This claſs of plants is truly natural, and has been re- 
4 culinum, for the purpoſe of generation. Some alio give | ceived as ſuch, under whatever name, by all the ſyſtema- 
8 the name female teſticles, teſtes muliebres, to the ova- tick writers on botany, and includes the cruciformes of 
10 | ries of women. See Ov ARIES. Tournefort, and filoquoſz and filiculoſz plants of Ray. 
15 TESTIMONIAL, a kind of certificate, ſigned either | The plants in general belonging to this claſs are held 
10 by the maſter and fellow of a college where a perſon laſt|to be antiſcorbutick and diuretick ; the taſte in moſt is 
0} reſided, or by three, at leaſt, reverend divines, who knew | watery, mixed with a ſharpneſs, but they commonly looſe 
10 him well for three years laſt paſt, giving an account of their virtues when dried. 

10 the virtuous uniformity and the learning of che perſon. To this genus of plants belong the ſcurvy-graſs, mith- 


 TesT1MONIAL 1s allo a certificate under the hand of | ridate-muſtard, cabbage, turnep, radiſh, ſtock-gilliflower; 
a juſtice of peace, teſtifying the place and time when a] with ſeveral other genera. 
ſoldier or mariner landed, and the place of his dwelling, TETRAEDRON, or TETRAHEDRON, in geome- 
&c. whither he 1s to pals. | try, one of the five regular or Platonick bodies or ſolids, 
| | TEST UDO, the tortoiſe, in zoology, a genus of | comprehended under four equilateral and equal triangles. 
{ial amphibious animals, with four legs and a tail, and the] It is demonſtrated by mathematicians, that the ſquare 
I body covered with a firm ſhell. This genus comprehends | of the fide of a tetraedon is to the ſquare of the diameter 
4 all thoſe animals known in Engliſh by the names of tor- of a ſphere, wherein it may be inſcribed, in a ſubſequial- 
1 toiſes and turtles; of which there are a great many ſpe-| teral ratio: whence it follows, that the ſide of a tetra- 
cies, ſome with four toes on each foot; others with five |edron 1s to the diameter of a ſphere it is inſcribed in, as 
toes on the fore feet, and four on the hinder ones; and] V to the V; conſequently they are incommenſurable. 
others diſtinguiſhed by other peculiarities, particularly] TETRAGON, in geometry, a general name for any 
the compartments of their ſhells, ſome being divided into | four-fided figure, as a ſquare, parallelogram, rhombus, 
irregular ſpaces, and others beautifully teſſelated. lor trapezium. 00 
TEST PDO, Tortoiſe, in the military art of the ancients,, TE TRAGONTA, in botany, a genus of plants, which 
i was a kind of cover or ſcreen which the ſoldiers, e. gr. | with all its ſpecies are natives of the cape of Good-Hope. 
| a whole company, made themſelves of their bucklers,, TETRAGRAMMATION, a denomination given 
by holding them up over their heads, and ſtanding cloſe] by the Greeks to the Hebrew name of God, Jehovah, 
to each other. This expedient ſerved to ſhelter them from| becauſe conſiſting of four letters. 
þ jj darts, ſtones, &c. thrown upon them, eſpecially thoſe] TETRAGYNIA, in botany, the name of an order 
15 thrown from above, when they went to the aſſault. or ſubdiviſion in the Linnzan ſyſtem, and is applied to 
| I: TesTUDo, was alſo a kind of large wooden tower] thoſe plants whoſe flowers have in each four piſtils or fe- 
TN which moved on ſeveral wheels, and was covered with | male parts of generation. See BoTANY. 
115 bullocks hides flead, ſerving to ſhelter the ſoldiers whenf TETRAME TER, in ancient poetry, an Tambick 
# they approached the walls to mine them, or to batter them verſe, conſiſting of four meaſures, or eight feet. This 
5 with rams. It was called teſtudo, from the ſtrength of kind of verſe is only found in the comick poets, as Te- 3 
1 its roof, which covered the workmen as the ſhell does] rence, &c. | | | q | 
Fo: the tortoiſe. | De 7 TETRANDRIA, in botany, the name of the fourth 3 
4 _- TEST DO velifermis quadrabilis, an hemiſpherical vault, | claſs in the Linnzan ſyſtem ; it comprehends all thoſe 3 ( 
9 or ceiling of a church, wherein four windows are ſo con- plants whoſe flowers are hermaphrodite and furniſhed with I 
{al trived, as that the reſt of the vault is quadrable, or may] four equal ſtamina, or male parts, in each. To this claſs 1 1 
1 be ſquared. The determining thoſe windows was a pro- belong the teaſel, ſcabious, madder, plantain, holly, with 4 ki 
3 Y blem propoſed to the great mathematicians in Europe, | ſeveral other genera. | | | a; 3 
"pf particularly the cultivators of the new calculus differen-] TETRAPETALOUSFLowERs, among botaniſts, 
1 | tialis, in the Acta Eruditorum Lipſiæ, by Sig. Viviani; | are thoſe whoſe corolla conſiſts of four petals; ſuch com- 
Wii under the fictitious name of A. D. pio liſci puſillo geome- poſe the claſs tetradynamia. See TETRADYNAMIA- 
tra, which was the anagram of poſtremo Galilzi difcipulo. | TETRAPHARMACUM, fignifies any remedy con- 
It was ſolved by ſeveral perſons, particularly Mr. Leib-| fiſting of four ingredients. | 4 
nitz, the very day he ſaw it: and he gave it in the Leipſick! TETRAPLA, in church hiſtory, a bible diſpoſed by A 
acts in a great variety of manners; as alſo did M. Ber- Origin, under four columns, in each whereof was a dif- 4 
| nouilli, the marquis de l' Hoſpital, Dr. Wallis, and Dr. | ferent Greek verſion, viz. that of Aquila, that of Sym- 3 
3 Gregory: SEE | machus, that of the Seventy, and that of Theodotion. 
"iF 0 TETANUS, in medicine, is a convulſive motion | See BIBLE. 
that makes any part rigid and inflexible. TETRAPTERA, in the hiſtory of inſects a name 
TETRACH ORO, in the ancient muſick, a concord given to that order of inſets, which have four wings. I 
conſiſting of four degrees or intervals, and four terms or TETRAPTOTE, Tetraptoton, in grammar, a name 
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* The Bible, or Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Teſtament, with archbiſhop Parker's preface, and Beza's notes of the New 
Teſtament, which he made a preſent of to biſhop Grindal, A. D. 1566; and of which that celebrated divine, the late Mr. Toplady 
thus wrote; * How much ſoever the biſhop commended Beza's Annotations, hardly any ſtrain of commendation do exceed the merits 
. and value of thoſe admirable notes; —Hifforict Proof, vol. a2. p. 527. This Bible is now publiſhing in weekly numbers, Price 
I ſix-pence, and to be compleated in ſixty numbers, folio, by Alexander Hogg, No. 16, Pater-neſfter-row, e given 
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given to ſuch defective nouns as have only four caſes: 
ſuch as vicis, pecudis, ſordis, &c. as being depri ved of the 
nominative and vocative ſingular. | 


TETRAPYRAMIDLIA, in natural hiſtory, the name 
of a genus of ſpars, influenced in their ſhape by an ad- 
mixture of particles of tin, and found in form of broad- 
bottomed pyramids of four ſides. See SPAR, 

TETRARCH, Tetrarcha, a prince who holds and 
governs a fourth part of a kingdom. Such originally 
was the import of the title tetrarch : but it was afterwards 
applied to any petty king or ſovereign, and became ſyno- 
nymous with ethnarch, 

TETRASTITCH, a ſtanza, epigram, or poem, 
conſiſting of four verſes. 

TETRASTYLE, in the ancient architecture, a 
building, and particularly a temple with four columns in 
its front. | 

TETRASYLLABICAL, a word conſiſting of four 
ſyllables. | | 
IETRATONON, in muſick, a name whereby the 
ſuperfluous fifth is ſometimes called, as containing four 
tones. | 

TEUCRIUM, germander, in botany, a genus of 
lants, whoſe flower is monopetalous and ringent, the 
tube of which is cylindrick and ſhort, the upper-lip is erect 
and deeply divided into two acute ſegments, and the 
Jower-hp is ſpreading and trifid, the lateral ſegments are 
like thoſe of the upper one, but the middle one is large 
and roundiſh ;. there is no pericarpium, but the ſeeds, 
which are roundiſh, and four in number, are lodged in 
the bottom of the cup. 

To this genus Linnæus has added the polium cha- 
mædrys and chamzpitys of Tournefort, with the ſcordi- 
um and marum ſyriadum of other authors. 

The leſſer creeping germander is accounted ſplenetick, 
hepatick, and diuretick, and good in intentions where de- 
terging is wanted; it is alſo accounted an alexipharmick, 
and has been reckoned as a ſpeci fick againſt the gout. 

TEUTONICK, ſomething belonging to the teutons, 
an ancient people of Germany, inhabiting chiefly along 
the coaſts of the German ocean; thus the teutonick lan- 
guage is the ancient language of Germany, which is rank- 
ed among the mother tongues. The teutonick 1s now 
called the German or Dutch, and is diſtinguiſhed into up- 
per and lower. The upper has two noteable dialects, viz. 

1. The Scandian, Daniſh, or perhaps Gothick ; to which 
belong the languages ſpoken in Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den, and Iceland. 2. The Saxon, to which belong the 
ſeveral languages of the Engliſh, Scots, Friſian, and thoſe 
on the north of the Elbe. To the lower belong the Low 
Dutch, Flemiſh, &c. ſpoken through the Netherlands, &c. 

TEVUTONICK ORDER, a military order of knights, 
eſtabliſhed towards the cloſe ofthe 12th century, and thus 
called, as chiefly conſiſting of Germans or teutons. 

TEXT, a relative term, contradiſtinguiſhed to gloſs 
or commentary, and ſignifying an original diſcourſe ex- 
clufive of any note or interpretation. This word is par- 
ticularly uſed for a certain paſſage of ſcripture, choſen by 
a preacher to be the ſubjeC of his ſermon. | 

TEXTUARIES, Textuarii, a name given to the ſe 
of the caraites among the Jews. See CARAITES. 

TEXTURE, Textura, properly denotes the arrange- 
ment and coheſion of ſeveral ſlender bodies or threads in- 
terwoven or entangled among each other, as in the webs 
of ſpiders, or in cloth ſtuffs, &c. | | 

Texture is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of any union or con- 
ſtituent particles of a concrete body, whether by weaving, 
hooking, knitting, tying, chaining, indenting, intruding, 
compreſſing, attracting, or any other way. In which ſenſe 
we ſay a cloſe compact texture, a lax porous texture, a re- 
gular or irregular texture, &c. A great deal depends on 


the texture of the component parts of a body; hence moſt] 


of its particular properties, its ſpecifick gravity, colour, &c. 
THALAMI Nervorum Opticorum, in anatomy, two 
oblong prominences of the lateral ventricles of the brain, 
medullary without, but a little cineritious within, being 
thus called becauſe the optick nerves riſe out of them. 
| THANE, or Train, Thanus, a name of an ancient 
dignity among the Engliſh and Scots, or Anglo-Saxons. 
HANE-LANDs, were lands granted by charters of 
dur ancient e to 3 with all immunities, 
except the three- fold nece expedition, repair of 
eaſtles, and mending 3 | e 
| | F 


| | uſed in ſuryeying, for the taking of angles, diſtances, &c. 


THAWING, the reſolution of ice into its former 
fluid ſtate, by the warmth of the air, &c. | 

Boerhaave obſerves, that if a ſudden thay takes place 
after a long ſharp froſt, which has bound up the rivers, 


and penetrated the earth's ſurface to a conſiderable depth, 
it is, uſually, quickly ſucceeded by a multitude of civuds 


and uncommon heats, and then by thunder and lighten- 


ing. The reaſon is, that the fat vapours and exhalations 
raiſed by the ſubterraneous heat, have long remained im- 
priſoned under that covering of theearth, as appears hence, 
that if the ice of a ditch be broke in the middle of a fe- 
vere froſt, it preſently emits warm vapours, and this the 
more plentifully, as well as the hotter, by how much the 
froſt is harder, and the ice is thicker. As ſoon, there- 
fore, as the exterior frozen turf of earth 1s ſoftened by 
warmth, the pent- up vapours immediately eſcape through 
all the paſſages they can find, and mounting on high, 
torm clouds, which being driven about, and ſometimes 
illumined by the ſun, produce ſuch effects. Hence theſe 
violent thunders in Muſcovy, Sweden, and Denmark, 
after a thaw. 5 

IHE A, the tea- tree in botany, See TEA. 

THEATINES, a religious order in the Romiſh 
church, ſo called from their principal founder Jolin Peter 
Caraffa, then biſhop of Theate, or Chiete, in the king- 
dom of Naples, and afterwards pope, under the name of 
Paul IV. The names of the other founders were Gaetan, 
Boniface, and Configlieri. "Theſe four pious men deſiring 
to reform the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, laid the foundation of an 
order of regular clerks at Rome, in the year 1524. Pope 
Clement 
brethren to make the three religious vows to elect a ſu- 
perior every three years, and to draw up ſtatutes for the 
regulation of the order. They firſt endeavoured, by their 
example, to revive, among the clergy, the poverty of the 
apoſtles and firſt diſciples of our Saviour, and were the 
firſt who aſſu med the titles of regular clerks. 


THEATRE, in antiquity, a publick edifice for the 
exhibiting of ſcenick ſpectacles, or ſhews, to the people; 


comprehending not only the eminence on which the 
actors appeared, and the action paſſed, but alſo the whole 
area of the place, common to the actors and ſpectators. 
See DRAMA, &Cc. 

THEATRE is alſo uſed, in architecture, chiefly among 
the Italians, for an aſſemblage of ſeveral buildings, which, 
by a happy diſpoſition and elevation, repreſents an agree- 
able ſcene to the eye, | | 

Anatomical THEATRE, in a ſchool of medicine and 
ſurgery, is a hall, with ſeveral rows of ſeats, diſpoſed in the 


circumference of an amphitheatre ; having a table bearing 


on a pivot, in the middle, for the diſſection of bodies. 

THEBATD,-Theabais, a celebrated lieroick poem of 
Statius, the ſubje& whereof is the civil war of "Thebes ; 
between the two brothers Eteocles and Polynices ; or 
Thebes taken by Theſius. ” 

THEFT, Furtum, in law, an unlawful felonious tak- 
ing away another man's moveable and perſonal goods, 
againſt the owner's will, with intent to ſteal them. 

It is divided into theft or larceny, properly ſo called, 
and petit theft, or petit larceny ; the former whereof is 


of goods above the value of 12d. and is deemed felony ; 


the other, which is of goods under that value, is not 

felony. See FELONY and Larceny. | 
THEME, in matters of education, denotes the ſubje& 

of an exerciſe, for young ſtudents to. write or compoſe on. 
THENAR, in anatomy, the abductor-muſcle of the 


thumb; it has its origin in the tranſverſe ligament that 
Joins the bones of the carpus, and its termination in 


the firſt and ſecond phalanx ; the two ſeſamoide bones 
of the thumb are uſually found lodged in the tendon 
of this muſcle. 

THENAR is alſo the abductor- muſcle of the great-toe ; 
it has its origin from the internal-fide of the calcaneum, 
and the os naviculare; and its termination at the internal 
ſide of the great - toe, beſide the internal ſeſamoide bone. 

THEO BROMA, in botany, a genus of plants, that 
includes the cacao of Tournefort, and the guazuma of 
Plumier; the former of which has an oblong quinquan- 
gular fruit, lengthened at each extremity, containing the 
ſeeds of which the chocolate is made. See Cacao and 
CHOCOLATE. 


THEODOLITE, a mathematical inſtrument much 
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- (fig. 16.) which ſupport an axis, whereupon is fixed a 


in revelation. | 


1 

It is made variouſly, ſeveral perſons having their ſeveral 
ways of contriving it. The common one conſiſts of a 
braſs circle about a foot diameter, cut in the form repre- 
ſented in (plate LXX VI. fg. 15.) having its limb divided 
into 360?, and each degree ſubdivided either diagonally, 
or otherwiſe, into minutes. 8 | 3-4 

Underneath, at cc, are fixed two little pillars 5 b 


teleſcope conſiſting of two glaſſes, in a ſquare braſs tube, 
for the viewing of remote objects. _ 5 
On the centre of the circle moves the index C, which 
is a Circular plate, having a compaſs in the middle whole 
meridian line anſwers to the hducial line aa: at b b, 
are fixed two pillars to ſupport an axis which bears 
a teleſcope like the former, whoſe line of collimation 
anſwers to the fiducial line a a. At each end of either 
teleſcope, is fixed a plain fight for the viewing nearer 
objects. 
The ends of the index a à are cut circularly, to fit the 
diviſion of the limb B; and when that limb is diagonally 
divided, the fiducial line at one end of the index ſhews 
the degrees and minutes upon the limb. The whole in- 
ſtrument is mounted with a ball and ſocket, upon a 
three-legged ſtaff. Moſt theodolites have no teleſcopes, 
but only four plain fights, two of them faſtened on the| 
limb, and two on the ends of the index. | 
THEOGONY, that branch of the heathen theology, 
which taught the genealogy of their gods. 
THEOLOGY, or Divinity, a ſcience which in- 
ſtruts us in the knowledge of God or divine things; 
or which has God, and the things he has revealed, for 
its object. See the article Gop. | 
Hence theology may be diſtinguiſhed into natural, 
which comprehends the knowledge we have of God from 
his works, by the light of reaſon alone; and ſuper- natu- 
ral, which contains what we are taught concerning God 


Theology is again diſtinguiſhed into poſitive, moral, 
and ſcholaſtick. Poſitive theology is the knowledge of 
the holy ſcriptures, and of the ſignification thereof, con- 
formably to the opinions of the fathers and councils, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of any argumentation. Some will have 
it that this ought to be called expoſitive, rather than po- 
ſitive. Moral theology is that which teaches us the divine 
laws relating to our manners and actions. Scholaſtick, 
or ſchool theology, is that which proceeds by reaſoning ; 
or that derives the knowledge of ſeveral divine things 
from certain eſtabliſhed principles of faith. 

THEORBA, THIORBA, or TIORBA, a muſical 
inſtrument made in form of a large lute, except that it 
has two necks or juga, the ſecond and longer whereof 
ſuſtains the four laſt rows of chords which are to give 
the deepeſt ſounds. les | 

THEOREM, a ſpeculative propoſition, demonſtrat- 
ing the properties of any ſubject. Theorems are either 
univerſal, which extend to any quantity, without re- 
ſtriction univerſally ; as this, that the rectangle of the 
ſum, and difference of any two quantities, 1s equal to 
the difference of their ſquares : or particular, which ex- 
tend only to a particular quantity; as this, in an equila- 
teral right-lined triangle, each of the angles is CO. 

THEORETICK, or TuzortTicAL, ſomething 
relating to theory, or that terminates in ſpeculation. 

THEORY, in general, denotes any doctrine which 
terminates in ſpeculation alone, without conſidering the 
practical uſes and application thereof. 1 

IHERAPE UTE, a term applied to thoſe who are 
wholly employed in the ſervice of religion. This gene- 
ral term has been applied to particular ſects of men, con- 
cerning whom there have been great diſputes among the 
learned. FF „ 

THERAPEUTICE, THER APEUTICKS, that part 
of medicine which acquaints us with the rules that are to 
be obſerved, and the medicines to be employed 1n the 
cure of diſeaſes. . 

THERAPHIM, or TERAPTUIX, certain images, or 
ſuperſtitious figures mentioned in ſcripture. 

Some Jewiſh writers tell us, the theraphim were effi- 
gies of human heads, placed in niches, and conſulted as 
oracles, Others ſay, they were taliſmans, or figures of 
metal, caſt and engraved. under certain aſpeCts of the 


THE 


ſtition; and the Perſians {till call them telefin, a name 
nearly approaching to theraphim. | | 
! The learned Spencer makes the word theraphim to be 


the ſame as ſeraphim, by change of the 8 into T: whence 


it follows, that theſe images were repreſentations of theſe 


angels called ſeraphim. M. Jurien ſuppoſes them to have 
been a ſort of dii-penates, or houſhold gods. | 
THERMOMETER; an inftrument for meaſuring 
the increaſe and decreaſe of the heat and cold of the air, 
by means of the elaſtick and expanſive power of bodies 
of the fluid fort. et FR 
Many different ways, methods, and forms of con- 
ſtructing ſuch an uſeful inſtrument, have been thought 
of, and invented at ſeveral times for this purpoſe; at 
firſt air, chen oil, then ſpirits of wine, and laſtly, quick- 
ſilver, have been every way attempted and tortured in 
this experiment. ; 

The ſpring of air, being ſooner affected by heat and 
cold than that of any other fluid, was firſt thought upon 
as the beſt expedient to anſwer this end; and o.it really 
would be, were it not that the weight of preſſure of rhe 
atmoſphere affects it alſo at the ſame time; and by act- 
ing ſometimes with, ſometimes againſt it, renders the 
effect by heat or cold very uncertain, and, therefore, the 
inſtrument uſeleſs. For example: the air in the bottle 
will, by its expanſion, when the air grows warmer, raiſe 
the water in the tube; and if the air be lighter at this 
time, it will preſs leſs on the ſurface of the water, and 
ſo will ſuffer it to riſe ſtill higher. But if the air be 
heavier, it will act againſt the ſpring, and not permit 
it to raiſe the water ſo high. The ſame may be obſerved 
with reſpect to its contraction by cold; wherefore ſuch 
an inſtrument, for common or conſtant uſe, will not do 
at all, though, perhaps, none 1s better calculated for ſome 
extemporaneous uſes, as meaſuring the degree of coldneſs 
in different cellars, or of warmth in divers rooms upon 
the ſame floor. eee Pm | 

It was upon this account found neceſſary to have re- 
courſe to ſome other fluid, which, ſecured from the preſ- 
ſure of the air in a tube, hermetically ſealed, might ex- 
pand and contract ſolely: by the heat and coldneſs of the 
air about it. And becauſe moſt fluids are ſubject to 
freeze or thicken in great degrees of cold, it was ſoon 
conſidered that ſpirits of wine, a little tinged with cochi- 
neal, would beſt anſwer the purpoſe, and accordingly ther- 
mometers were generally made therewith, and became of 
common uſe. | 

Though the ſpirit of wine thermometers would do 
very well to ſhew the comparative heat of the air, yet 
this was far ſhort of the virtuoſo's views, who wanted 
to explore the various and vaſtly different degrees of heat 
in other bodies, as boiling water, boiling oils, melted 
metals, and even fire itſelf, and degrees of cold too, be- 
yond what the ſpirit thermometer can ſhew. For ſpirit 
in a moderate degree of heat will burſt the tube; and in 
an intenſe degree of cold will freeze, as the French phi- 
loſophers found, who went to meaſure a degree upon the 
turface of the earth under the north polar circle. It hav- 
ing been found by experiment, that linſeed oil required 
four times the degree of heat to make it boil as water 
did, it was quickly ſubſtituted inſtead of fpirits for phi- 
loſophick uſes. This Sir Iſaac Newton always uſed, and 
by it diſcovered the comparative degree of heat which 
makes water boil, which melts wax, which makes ſpirit of 
wine boil, and melts tin and lead ; beyond which we do 
not find the oil thermometer has been applied; for which 
reaſon, as alſo for its ſullying the tube, it has been lels 
uſed of late. | | 

The mercurial thermometer, which will ſuſtain any 
degree of heat or cold, as far as an inſtrument of this 
kind can be expected to do, was invented by Mr. Faren- 
heit, of Amſterdam; and though ſeveral artificers made 
them as well as he, yet they ſtill go by his name. Dr. 
Boerhaave uſed only this thermometer. As the mercury 
very freely and uniformly expands itſelf from hard fro 


{to the heat of ſummer, fo one ſort of thoſe thermome- 


ters are contrived with a ſcale, to include thoſe extremes 
only, and the beginning of the divifions, or o, is fixe 
to that altitude of the quickſilver, as is obſerved when 
water juſt begins to freeze, or ſnow to thaw ; for whic 
reaſon that is called the freezing point in the ſesle. Thi 


planets; to which they aſcribed extraordinary effects. 


All the eaſtern people are much addicted to this ſuper-| 


2 | 


thermometer is ſmall,” ſhort; put in a neat frame, 'an 
carried in the pocket any where, © _ © But 
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But the grand thermometer of Farenheit is graduated To determine the freezing point in all, they are to i 
after a different manner, as deſtined to a more critical] ſtand together in the water till it juſt begins to freeze: 1 
and extenſive uſe. In this the bulb, or large part at the] or, having all the other points duly, that may be deduced bo 
bottom, is not ſpherical, as in common ones, but cylin- | very exactly by the rule of proportion, l 


drical; that the heat may penetrate and reach the inmoſt! A thermometer that ſhall vary very ſenſibly by every 
parts as ſoon as poſſible, fo that the whole may expand] ſmall variation of heat and cold, as thoſe of the atmo- | 
uniformly together. Hence it is, that in the cylindrick | ſphere, muſt have a large ball in proportion to the bore 10 
bulb the fluid will expand and riſe immediately, whereas of the tube; and, that the heat or cold may ſooner pene- b 
in the ſpherical bulb it is ſeen firſt to fall, and then to] trate the inre2rmoſt parts of the liquor, the ball ſhould _ 1 
rife, by the expanfion of the fluid when heated. I not be ſpherical, but oblong and flatted like a French 19 
Sir Iſaac's ſeems to be the beſt fitted of any for a ſtand-| flaſk ; and the lengths of the tubes ſhould be proportioned # 
ard weather thermometer; and even for any degree of heat] to the degree of heat they are intended to diſcover, 
which the various ſtates of the human body exhibit; and] Sir Iſaac Newton graduated his ſtandard-thermometer 1 
alſo for thoſe different degrees which vegetation requires | on both ſides. Thoſe on the right-hand meaſured the 1 
in the green-houſe, hot-bed, &c. In all which caſes it | heat of the oil; as thoſe on the left, meaſured the bulk Wet" 
is neceffary there ſhould be one common, unerring, and] thereof: but fince the latter, as well as the former, be- 'g 
univerſal meaſure, or ſtandard, which at all times, and at] gins from a cypher at the freezing-point, and is regularly 1 
every place, will ſhew the ſame degree of heat, by the ſame | continued upwards by the common diviſions 10, 20, 30, {40 
expanfion of the fluid, according to which the ſ{caleſhould | 40, &c. it will equally ſerve both purpoſes; ſince the de- 
be made in every ſtandard thermometer. In order to this, gree of heat will always be proportioncd to the expanſion 
the tube propoſed ſhould be very nicely weighed, when | of the bulk of the fluid above or below the freezing point. 
empty, and then the bulb, and about a tenth part off THERMOSCOPE, an inſtrument ſhewing the 
the length of the tube bove it, is to be filled with quick- | changes happening in the air with reſpe& to heat and cold. 
filver ; then it is to be weighed again, and the excels of | The word thermoſcope is generally uſed indifferently 
this, above the former weight, will give the weight of the | with that of thermometer, though there is ſome differ- 
quickſilver poured in; this will give the weight of the | ence in the literal import of the two; the firſt ſignifying by 
100th part. Let a mark be made with a file upon the jan inſtrument. that ſhews, or exhibits, the changes of 1:7 
tube at the ſurface of the incloſed quickſilver. heat, &c. to the eye; and the latter an inftrument that 8 
Then weigh out nine or ten parcels of quickſilver, each | meaſures thoſe changes: on which foundation the ther- 8 
equal to a iooth part of that firſt put into the tube, and | mometer ſhould be a more accurate thermoſcope, &c. 1 
having poured the ſeveral parcels in, one after another, | This difference the excellent Wolfius taking hold of, 
upon the incloſed quickſilver, and marked the tube ſuc- deſcribes all the thermometers in uſe as thermoſcopes; E 
cefively at the ſurface of each parcel, you will have the|ſhewing that none of them properly meaſures the heat, 
tube divided into proper intervals, which, if the bore off &c. none of them do more than indicate the fame. 
the tube be every where the ſame, will be equal to each | Though their different heights, yeſterday and to-day, ſhew 
other; if not, they will be unequal; and each of theſe | a difference of heat, yet, ſince they do not diſcover the .. 
intervals is to be divided into ten others, increaſing or | ratio of yeſterday's heat to to-day's, they are not ſtrictly _— 
decreaſing as the intervals do. | thermometers. p | | . ; 
When this is done, the N of the tube is divided] THESTS, a general poſition which a perſon advances, 
into 1000th' parts of that of the ball, and the contigu- and offers to maintain, Tn colleges it is frequent to have 
ous part of the tube reaching up to the firſt mark. The placards, containing a number of them, in theology, in 
tube is now to be put into a frame, and by the fide of it | medicine, in philoſophy, in law, &c. | | 
is to be placed a ſcale, divided into 100oth parts, exactly] "THIGH, Femur, in anatomy, that part of the body 
correſponding. to thoſe on the tube; and writing 1000 of men, quadrupeds, and birds, between the leg and 
over-againſt the firſt mark, you write 1010 over-againft | the trunk. 8 8 
the ſecond, 1020 againſt the third, and ſo on. THIMBLE, an inſtrument made of braſs, filver, iron, 
The ſtandard thermometer-tube, and its ſcale, being] &c. put on the finger to thruſt aneedle through any cloth, 
thus conſtructed, is then to be filled with ſome proper] filk, &c. uſed by all ſeamſtreſſes, taylors, &c. 
fluid, as linſeed-oil, where great degrees of heat are not] THINKING, a general name for any act or opera- 
propoſed; and mercury is to be uſed when ey are. When | tion of the mind. See MIN op. 
the fluid is poured in, it is to be adjuſted in ſuch a quan-] Chauvinus, with the Cartefians, will have thinking 
tity, that it may ſtand juſt at the principal point, marked | to conſiſt ina certain native inherent motion or agitation 9 
1000, in water juſt freezing. And here great precaution | of the human mind, whereof itſelf is conſcious ; for they 9 
is to be uſed; for many trials muſt determine this point, conceive it to be no other than the very eſſence of the 
to which the fluid muſt always rife by flow degrees, and] mind itſelf, or at leaſt its principal and eſſential property. 
with an uniform motion. „ | All the materials of thinking are, by Mr. Locke, derived x 
When this point is well ſecured, all the trouble is over, | from the two ſources of ſenſation and reflection. The ie 
the ball, being then immerſed in boiling water, ſpirits, | ſchool-philoſophers uſually divide thinking into intel- 
oils, melted metals, &c. in ſnow, freezing mixtures, &c. | lectual and volitive. Intellectual is ſubdivided into per- 
tlie expanſions, by all the various degrees of heat and cold, | ception, judgment, reaſoning, and method. Volitive 6 
will be ſhewn by the number againſt the heights to which | thinking, or volition, admits of infinite different mo- g 
the fluid riſes in the tube, in each caſe, theſe are to be] difications, or new determinations. The doctrine of 
wrote on the fide of the ſcale; and, ſince the ſame de-] the Carteſians, who maintain that thinking is eſſential 
gree of heat will cauſe the ſame expanſion of the ſame] to the human ſoul, and that there is no time when the 
fuid at all times, it is evident, if thermometers were every] human ſoul does not think, is overturned by Mr. Locke, 
where conſtrued in this manner, the obſervations made] who ſhews, that in ſkep without dreaming, there is an 
by them in any part of the world may be compared to-{entire ceſſation of all the modes of thinking. 
gether, which cannot otherwiſe be done; whence, this] THIRD, in muſick, a concord reſulting from a mix- bf 
part of philoſophy would receive its final perfection. ture of two ſounds, containing an interval of two degrees. AH 
By one of thoſe ſtandard thermometers, well made,} THISTLE, Curduus, a name common to divers = 
many more might ſoon be conſtructed with any expand- I plants, whoſe flowers are compoſed of ſeveral little longiſh *þ 
ing fluid, without the trouble of graduating their tubes | leaves, ranged cloſe together in a ſort of head, and whoſe 
by equal quantities of quickſilver. For having filled the] leaves are uſually ſquammoſe and prickly. | 
balls, and a convenient part of the tube, with the pro-] Order of the 111 STLE, Or of St. ANDREW, a mili- 
poſed fluid, place them all together in a veſſel of cold water: tary order of knighthood in Scotland, the riſe and inſti- 
and while it is warming as gently as poſſible, when the] tution whereof is variouſly related by different authors : 
oil in the ſtandard-thermometer ſhall. ariſe ſucceſſively | Leſley,, biſhop of Roſs, reports, that the night-before 
at the ſevaral diviſions of its ſcale, at the ſame inſtant of] the battle between Athelſtan king of Northumberland, 
time mark the new. tubes at the ſeveral heights of their] and Hungus king of the Pits, a bright croſs, in form of 
fluids, and form a ſcale for every tube that ſhall” correſ-| that whereon St. Andrew, the tutelar ſaint of Scotland. 
ond to thoſe marks. Then, while the liquors ſubſide, | ſuffered martyrdom, appeared to Hungus, who, having 
y cooling gently, examine whether they nicely agree at] gained the victory, ever after bore the figure of that croſs 
the feveral marks. nt 4 Nov his banners. Others aſſert, that Achaius king of 
Vor. II. No. 72. 8 I 5 F Scotland 
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I T H 
Scotland firſt inſtituted this order, after having made the lymphaticks, which prevent the reflux of tlie chyle. There 
famous league offenfive and defenſive with Charlemagne fate more of theſe in thè human body than in beaſts; 
king of France. But although the thiſtle had been ac- and, finally, there is a ſemilunax valve, cloſing its ex- 
knowledged as the ſymbol of the kingdom of Scotland tremity under the ſubclavian. 
from the reign of Achaius, yet ſome refer the beginning] The uſe of the thoracick duct is to carry the chyle to 
of this order to the reign of Charles VII. of *rance. the blood, through the thorax, as it receives it from the 
Others place the foundation of it as low as the year 1500. 87 and with it the lymph from the lymphaticks. 
The chief and principal enſign is a gold collar, com-] IHORAX, in anatomy, that large part of the body 
oſed of thiſtles and ſprigs of rue, interlinked with amu- ſituated between the abdomen and the neck. 
lets of gold; having pendant tliereunto the image of St. The parts of the thorax are of two kinds, the conti- 
Andrew with his croſs, and this motto, N EMO ME nent, or containing, and contained: the continent parts, 
IMPUNE LACESSET., TTY ſor thoſe which form, the cavity, are either common or 
THLASPI, treacle muſtard, in botany, a genus off proper; the common continent parts of the thorax are 
lants, producing cruciform flowers; the petals are oval, the cuticula, the cutis and pinguello. „ 
double the length of the cup, having narrow, ungues: ] The uſes of the parts of the thorax in general, are their 
the ſtamina are fix filaments, two of which are ſhorter ſerving to reſpiration and the circulation of the blood, in 
than the reſt, and topped with acuminated antheræ: the both ſexes; and, in women, to the producing e 
fruit conſiſts of a compreſſed heart-ſhaped pod, with anf THORN-ApprE, in botany. See DAT RA. 
emarginated border, containing two cells, which include I HORNBACK, in ichthyology, theprickly raia, with 
ſeveral feeds affixed to a ſuture. There are ſeveral ſpe-|tuberculoſle teeth, and a tranſverſe cartilage in the belly. 
cies belonging to this genus, among which is included] THOUGHT, or ſentiment, a general name for all 
the burſa paſtoris, or ſhepherd's pouch. ithe ideas conſequent on the operations of the mind, and 
The wild thlaſpi, which grows naturally in ſeveral|even for the operations themſelves. | 
parts of England, is ſaid to promote urine, and to dif- THRASHING, or THRESH ING, Flagellatio, in agri- 
ſolye coagulated blood; and the ſeeds are an ingredient Culture, the art of beating the corn out of the ears. 
in the mithridate and Venice treacle. i | THRAVE, or THREAVE of Corn, 24 ſheaves, or 
THLIPSIS, a compreffion of the ſtomach from food, | four ſhocks of ſix ſheaves to the ſhock ; though, in ſome 
which is offenſive only by its quantity, and not endued|countries, they only, reckon 12 ſhocks to the thrave. 
with any remarkable quality; or from a conflux of hu-| IHREE, Rule of. See RULE. Fo. 
mours, void of acrimony, into the part. I HRENODY, Threnodta, a mournful or funeral ſong. 
THOVUEANS, TyHomtans, Tnomists, or] THROAT, the anterior part of an animal, between 
Chriſtians of St. THOMAS, a people of the E. Indies, |the head and ſhoulders, wherein is the gullet. 
who, according to tradition, received the goſpel from St. TInroar, in architecture, fortification, &c, See the 
Thomas. Upon the arrival of the Portugueſe at Cali-jarticle Go RUE. | | 
cut, in their firſt voyage to the Indies, they met with IHRON 4 royal ſeat, or chair of ſtate, enriched 
ancient Chriſtians, who pretended to be deſcended from with ornaments of architecture and ſculpture, made of 
thoſe converted by St. T homas. | | ſome precious matter, raiſed on one or more ſteps, and 
St. THOMAS's Day, a feſtival of the Chriſtian covered with a kind of canopy. Such are the thrones in 


church, oblerved on December 21, in commemoration | the rooms of audience of kings, and other ſovereigns. 
of St. Thomas the Apoſtle. THROWSTER, one who prepares raw filk for the 


THORACICK, Theracicus, a name given to two weavers, by cleanſing and twiſting it. | 
branches of the axillary artery, on account of their con-! THRUSH, in ornithology, two ſpecies of turdus, the 
veying the blood into ſome parts of the thorax. lone called the common thruſh, and the other the miſſel - 

The thoracick arteries are diſtinguiſhed into upper and thruſh. 5 | 5 
lower. There are likewiſe thoracick veins, upper ande. THUMB, Pollex, in anatomy, one of the parts or 
under, deſtined for the conveyance of the blood from |extremities of the hand. See HAND. 
the thorax to the axillary vein. THUMMIM, in the ſcripture- learning. See the ar- 


TuokRAcick Ducr, or CHYLiFEROUs Dur, ajticle URI and Thummim. | | 
very ſlender canal, receiving the chyle from the chyliferous| THUNDER, a noiſe in the regions of the air, excited 
vellels, and the lymph from the lymphaticks, and carry-|by a ſudden kindling of ſulphureous exhalations. 
ing them to the thorax, and uſually through it to the] The cauſe of thunder long puzzled the philoſophers, 
ſubclavian ven. . and various hypotheſes were formed for removing the dif- 

Ihe beginning of this duct is in the reſervoir or re- ficulty; but the ingenious Dr. Franklin has ſolved the 
ceptaculum chyli, which is ſituated in the left fide of the] problem by ſhewing, that it is nothing more than the 
upper vertebra of the loins, under the aorta, and veſſels electrick fluid, darting from the clouds, in which it 18 
of the leſt kidney : the reſt of the duct has ſome reſem- collected. on 
1 blance of a ſack or bag, and is larger and more irregular] The diſtance the thunder is from us, may nearly 'be 
„ in its figure. Its end is ufually in the ſubclavian vein ; |eftimated by the interval of time between our ſeeing the 
| In dogs, and many other|lightning, and hearing the thunder ; for as the motion of 


ſometimes in the jugular. 1ghtr Arl . | ; 
| animals, its progreſs is under the aorta ; but in the hu- light is ſo very quick that the time it takes up in coming 


man body it aſcends along the right fide of the vertebra|to us from the cloud, is not perceptible; and as that of a 
of the back, and paſſes between the aorta and the vena|found is about 1000 feet in a fecond ; allowing 1000 
azygos, ſometimes with a ſimple trunk; ſometimes di- feet for every ſecond that paſles between our ſeeing the 
| vided into two: its breadth, where divided, is about that] one, and hearing the other, we have the, diſtance © 
al of a wheat ſtraw. | | the cloud, pretty nearly, from whence the thunder comes. 
4 The beſt manner of demonſtrating it in animals, is to THUNDERING LEGION, Legio Fulminans, Was 2 
. feed a dog well, and then to ſtrangle him; and as ſoon legion in the Roman army, conſiſting of Chriſtian ſol- 
= as the body is opened, to tie it up with a thread in the diers, who in the expedition of the emperor Marcus 
WW breaſt, juſt by the ſubclavian ; by this means, the ciſtern, Aurelius againſt the Sarmatæ, Quadi, and Marcomanm, 
ſaved the whole army then ready to periſh of thirſt, by 
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1 or receptacle of the chyle, and the chyliferous veſſels and]: 8 | | 
al lymphaticks, are all expoſed evidently to view at once. [ procuring, with their prayers, a very plentiful ner 
43 In a human body, they may alſo be obſeryed any time|thereon, and at the ſame time a furious hail, mixed wit 
Ree! after death, by injecting, according to Salzman, wax, orf lightning and thunderbolts, on the enemy. 
This is the account commonly given by eccleſiaſtical 


hiſtorians, and the whole hiſtory is engraven in bafs- 


- 3M any fluid, or indeed only by inflating the great lympha- 
relievos on the Antonine column. And hence aroſe the 


tick veſſel, which runs by the left emulgent vein; or, 
otherwiſe, if, according to Henninger, an injection, or on A. : ArO 
denomination of thunderers, though ſame ſay, that the 


barely an inflation, be made into a lacteal of the ſecond 10M | rs ne ſa 
order, to be traced out in the middle of the meſentery : legion thoſe Chriſtians were of, was called the thunder- 
or, finally, if the plura be carefully cut between the aortaſing legion before, K 
and the vena azygos, the duct will uſually be eaſily found] THURSDAY, the fifth day of the Chriſtian Week, 
there, II [but the fixth day of that of the Jews. e * 

t is compoſed of a fine, thin, and pellucid membrane, Hoh-TIIU As Av, the ſame with aſcenſion-· day. ee 
and within it there are valves, as in the lacteals and wn article ATOERTION TT TENN 1 * 


Fe £ "I 


Mfaundy-THURSD AV, Dies Mandati, the thurſday 
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TIDES, two periodical motions of the waters of the 


before Eaſter; it being a cuſtom on that day to give 475 called the flux and reflux, or the flow and ebb. 


largeſſe to the poor. | 

THYMUS, the thyme plant, of which there are ſe- 
veral ſorts; as the broad-leaved thyme, variegated thyme, 
narrow-leaved thyme, orange and lemon thyme, ſo 
called, &c. They are all eaſily propagated, by ſowing 
their ſeeds or parting their roots, which may be done 
either in the ſpring or autumn; a dry foil is beſt for 
theſe plants, as their virtues are ſtronger than if growing 
in moiſt wet lands, and likewiſe they are not ſo apt to be 
deſtroyed in ſevere winters. 

All ſpecies of thyme are carminative, attenuant, and 
diuretick. The common thyme, though generally uſed 
in our tables, is not without its medicinal virtues, equal to 
thoſe of any of the reſt; but the more agreeable flavour 
of the lemon thyme has made it be generally received in 
its place. The common thyme 1s an excellent nervous 
medicine; it makes an agreeable kind of tea, in the com- 
mon way of tea-making ; and a courſe of this alone, has 
cured many habitual nervous complaints, which have 


foiled the more common medicines. That common and 


troubleſome diſeaſe, the night-mare, is more certainly 
cured by a courſe of this infuſion, than, perhaps, of any 
other medicine. 

THYMUS, in anatomy, a gland, which in infants is 
very remarkable: it is ſituated in the upper part of the 
thorax, immediately under the ſternum, and lies upon 
the pericardium, and on the trunk of the aorta, and of 
the vena cava. It extends itſelf from the pericardium, 
along the trunk of the aorta, to the beginning of the ca- 
rotids, ſometimes ſo far as to the thyroide-gland ; its 
figure is irregular and uncertain ; its colour in infants 
is a pale red, in adults it is of a duſkier hue: it is 
much larger in infants newly born, than in ſubjects 
at any more advanced period. Its length is there no 
leſs than three fingers breadth, and its diameter two, 
its thickneſs is about half a finger: it gradually de- 
creaſes from this ſize, as the child grows up; in adults 
it is very ſmall, and in old people it entirely diſappears. 
Its ſubſtance 1s glandulous and conglomerate, and 1t 1s 
ſurrounded by a membrane. It has blood-veſlels ſome- 
times from the ſubclavians, ſometimes from the mam-- 
mary, and ſometimes from the mediaſtine ones; and 
in {ome ſubjects from the carotids and jugulars. Its lym- 
phaticks ſometimes run to the thoracick duct, ſome- 
times to the ſubclavian veins; the they have 1n general 
no valves. | | 
_ _THYROIDE Gr awpD, in anatomy, is of a very ſin- 

cular figure, reſembling that of the new moon. It ad- 
heres by its naiddle part, which 1s called by authors its 
ithmus, to the upper ring of the trachea, and its points 
or horns are turned upwards, It adheres on each part to 
the larynx and ce{ophagus. | 

ITnyroiDe CARTILAGE, one of the five cartilages 
that principally compoſe the larynx. 

THYROSTAPHYLINUS, in anatomy, the name 
of a muſcle of the uvula, which, ariſing from the lateral 
part of the thyroide cartilage, and aſcending towards the 
uva, becomes larger, and is inſerted in manner of an arch, 
in the fide of the velum palatinum. 

IH VRS Us, in antiquity, the ſceptre which the poets 
put into the hand of Bacchus, and wherewith they fur- 
niſhed the Menades in their Bacchanalia. 

The thyrſus was originally a lance or ſpear, wrapped 
up in vine-leaves, wherewith Bacchus is ſaid to have 

armed himſelf and his ſoldiers in the Indian wars, to 
amuſe and deceive the unpractiſed Indians, and make 
them expect no hoſtilities. 

IIBIA, in anatomy, is the inner and bigger bone of 
the leg, called alſo focile majus : it is hard and firm, with 
a Cavity in its middle: it is almoſt triangular ; its fore 
and ſharp edge is called the ſhin. | | 

TIBIALIS, or TI BI us, in anatomy, the name of 
two muſcles of the foot, diſtinguiſhed by the epithets an- 
ticus and poſticus. | | 
Tae tibialis anticus, one of the flexor muſcles, has 
its origin from the ſuperior and extenſor ſurface of the 
tibia, and is terminated at the internal os cuneiforme, 
and the interior part of the internal metatarſal bone. 

The tibialis poſticus, or abduQor muſcle of the foot, 
has its origin in the upper part of the interoſſeous liga- 
ment, and its termination in the os naviculare. | 


The cauſe of the tides is the attraction of the fun and 
moon, but Thiefly of the latter; the waters of the im- 
menſe ocean, forgetful, as it were, of their natural quie- 
tus, move and roll in tides, obſequious to the ſtrong attrac- 
tive power of the moon, and weaker influence of the ſun. 


attraction to decreaſe, as the ſquare of the diſtance from 


bodies) and we ſhall find, that where the moon 1s per- 
pendicularly either above or below the horizon, either 
in the zenith or nadir, there the force of gravity is moſt 
of all diminiſhed, and, conſequently, that there the ocean 
muſt neceffarily ſwell, by the coming in of the water 
from thoſe parts where the preſſure is greateſt, viz. in 


that this may be fully underſtood, let M (plate LXXVI. 
figs 5.) n e the moon, E the earth, C its centre, 2. 
the place where the moon is in the zenith, N where the 
nadir. | 

Now by this hypotheſis it is evident, that the water in 
L, being nearer, is more attracted by the moon, than the 
centre of the earth C, and that, again, more than the 
water in N; therefore, the water in Z has a tendency 
towards the moon, contrary to that of gravity, being 
equal to the exceſs of the gravitation of Z, above that 
in C. And, in the other caſe, the water in N, tending 
leſs towards the moon than the centre C, will be leſs 
preſſed, by as much as is the difference of the gravita- 
tions towards the moon in C and in N. | 

This being rightly underſtood, it follows plainly, that 
the fea, which otherwiſe ſhould be ſpherical upon the 


or oval figure, whole longeſt diameter is where the moon 
is vertical, and ſhorteſt where ſhe is in the horizon; and 
that the moon ſhifting her poſition, as ſhe turns round 
the earth once a day, this oval of water ſhifts with her, 
occaſioning, thereby, the two floods and ebbs obſervable 
in each 25 hours. | 

And this may ſuffice as to the general cauſe of the 
tides; it remains now to ſhew how naturally this motion 
accounts for all the particulars that have been obſerved 
about them; ſo that there can be no room left to doubt 
but that this is the true caulſe.thereof. 

The ſpring tides upon the new and full moons, and 
the neap tides on the others, are occaſioned by the at- 
tractive force of the ſun, in the new and full conſpiring 
with the attraction of the moon, and producing a tide 
by their united forces; whereas in the quarters the ſun 
raiſes the water, when the moon depreſſes it, and on the 


of their attraction. = | 

That the force of the ſun is no greater in this caſe, 
proceeds from the very ſmall proportion the ſemi-diame- 
ter of the earth bears to the vaſt diſtance of the ſun. - 

It is alſo obſerved that ceteris paribus, the equinoRial 
ſpring tides in March and September, or near them, are 
the higheſt, and the neap tides the loweſt; which pro- 


fluid ſpheroid revolves about a great circle of the earth, 
than when it turns about in a leſſer circle; it being plain, 
that if the moon were conſtituted in the pole, and there 
ſtood, the ſpheroid would have a fixed poſition, and it 
would always be high water under the poles, and low 
water every where under the equinoctial: and, therefore, 
the nearer the moon approaches the poles, the leſs is the 
agitation of the ocean; which 1s, of all, the greateſt, 
when the moon is in the equinoctial, or fartheſt diſtant 
ee 

Whence the ſun and moon, being either conjoined or 


and neap tides, being produced by the tropical moon in 
the quarters, are always the leaſt tides; whereas, in 
June and December, the ſpring tides are made by 'the 
tropical ſun and moon, and therefore, leſs vigorous, &c. 
the neap tides by the equinoctial moon, and therefore 
are The Moaapere 2-271 oor 

Hence it happens, that 'the difference between the 
ſpring and neap tides is much leſs conſiderable than in 
March and September. Tn” 

And the reaſon. why the higheſt ſpring tides are found 
to be rather before the vernal, and after the autumnal 


J illuſtrate this, let us ſuppoſe the force of the moon's | 


its centre increaſes (as in the earth, and other celeſtial | 


thoſe places where tlie moon is near the horizon. But, 


preſſure of the moon, muſt form itſelf into a ſpheroidal : 


contrary ; ſo as the tides are made only by the difference 


ceeds from the greater agitation of the waters, when the 


oppoſite, in the equinoctial, produce the greateſt ſpring” 
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equinox, viz. in February and October, thian preciſely | high water is not at the moon's appulſe'ts the meridian, 
upon them, is, becauſe the ſun is nearer the earth, in but always ſome hours after it. as it is obſerved u on all 
the wifiter moons,” and fo comes to have a greater effect] the weſt coaſt of Europe and Africa, from Ireland'to' the 
in producing the tie. [Cape of Good Hope: in all which a ſouth- weſt moon 

Hitherto we have conſidered ſuch affections of the makes high water, and the ſame is reported to be on the 
tides as are univerſal, without relating particular caſes : weſt of Amerle ea. 
what follows from the differing latitudes of places, will | TrDELHaitert, or Tide-Men, certain officers belong - 
r bn MY: nn fl Anwrrorry  camgut Phu ing to the cuſtom- houſe, appointed to watch or attend on 

Let APC (plate LXXVI. fg. 4.) be the earth co-ſhips coming from abroad, to ſee that nothing be landed 
vered over with very derp waters, C its centre, PP its] till the cuſtom be paid. is, DAE ane e 
poles; A E the equiſoctial, F the parallel of latitude of TIERCE, or Tz1rce, a meaſure of liquid things, 
a place, Dd anothet parallel at equal diſtance on the other} as wine, oil, &c. containing 42 gallons, the third part of 
fide of the equinoctial, H the two points when the] a pipe. 2 3 28 a oe Bes 
moon is vertical; and let K K be the great circle wherein | "PIERCED, Tierce, in heraldry, denotes the ſhield to 
the moon appears horizontal. iilbe divided by any of the partition lines, party, coupy, 

It is evident, that a ſpheroid deſcribed on HH and K K | tranchy, or tailly, into three equal parts of different co- 


4 


) 


ſhall nearly repreſent the figure of the ſea; and C/, CD, lours or metals. | 1 317 
CF, Ca, ſhall be the heights of the ſea in the places} TIGE, in architecture, a French term for the ſhaft 
D, /, in all which it is high water: and ſeeing that or fuſt of a column, comprehended between the aſtragal 
in 12 hours time, by the diurnal rotation of the earth, | and the capital. 412 | 
the point F is transferred to 7, and 4 to D; the height} TIGER, or Tycrs, Tigris, in zoology, an animal 
of the fea C F will be that of high water, when the moon | belonging to the felis kind, with an elongated tail, and 
is preſent ; and C/ that of the other high water, when] variegated ſpots, - | "1 KO 
the moon is under the earth; which, in the cafe of this{| TILIA, the lime, or linden-tree. The common 
figure, is leſs than the former CF. % 25 lime- tree has a deep ſpreading root, that ſends forth a 
And im the oppoſite parallel D a, the contrary happens: very large trunk, which produces ſo many branches as 
the riſing of the water being always alternately greater] to render it very proper for ſhady walks; it is covered 
and leſs in each place, when it is produced by the moon's with a ſmooth bark, which is yellowiſh or whitiſh within, 
declining ſenſibly from the equinoctial, that being the] and is ſo tough and flexible, that, in ſome places, where 
be | greateſt of the two high waters in each diurnal revolu- | better materials are ſcarce, they make cords or cables 
N tion of the moon, wherein ſhe approaches either to the] therewith: the leaves are broad, roundiſh, and termi- 


4 Zenith or nadir. of the place. Whence it is that the nate in a point; their edges are dentated, and their upper 
moon, in the northern ſigns, in this part of the world, | furface is generally covered with a honey dew, and the 
ah | makes the greateſt tides above the earth, and in the] flowers grow in bunches. 57 
91 ſouthern figns when under the earth; the effect being] This tree is of a very long duration, and often of a 
ll always the greateſt, when the moon is furtheſt from the] large magnitude; it naturally grows in a pyramidical 
horizon, either above or below it. i form, and has a beautiful appearance ; though, .of late 
5 And this alternate increaſe and decreaſe of the tides] years, it has not been held ſo much in eſteem as for- 
. has been obſerved to hold true on the coaſt of England, |merly, becauſe it is late in the ſpring before the leaves 
„ at Briſtol by Capt. Sturmy, and at Plymouth by Mr. come out, and is the firſt which ſheds them, particu- 
* Colepreſs. | larly when planted in a dry foil; the leaves frequently 
i But the motions hitherto mentioned are ſomewhat] decay in July, and are continually falling off, making a 
| altered by the libration of the water; whereby, though | litter all the remaining part of the ſummer. 55 
the action of the luminaries ſhould ceaſe, the flux and} The timber of the lime is uſed by carvers, it being a 
reflux of the ſea would for ſome time continue: this con- | ſoft light wood; allo by architects, for framing the mo- 
ſervation of the impreſſed motion diſtinguiſhes the dif- | dels of their buildings: it is likewiſe uſed by turners for 
ference that otherwiſe would be between two conſequent] making light bowls, diſhes, &c. and of late is much made 
"x rides, and is the reaſon why the higheſt ſpring tides are] uſe of in cabinet work. 5 * 
„ not preciſely on the full and new moons, nor the neaps| TILLER, or 11LLAR, in huſbandry, a little young 
1 on the quarters; but, generally, they are the third tides | tree left to grow till it be fellable. A l 
. after them, and ſometimes later. | TILL ERV a Ship, is a ſtrong piece of wood faſtened 
| All theſe things would regularly come to paſs, if the] in the head of the rudder, and in ſmall thips and boats 
#4 whole earth were covered with fea very deep; but by] is called the helm. In men of war, and other large ſhips, 
15 reaſon of the ſhoalneſs of ſome places, and the narrow- ¶ the tiller is faſtened to the rudder in the gun- room, and 
is | | neſs of the ſtreights, by which the tides are, in many] to the other end there are ropes faſtened, which pals 
places, propagated, there arifes a great diverſity in the upwards to the quarter-deck, where the ſhip is ſteered by 
| effect, not to be accounted for, without an exact know-|]a wheel. | Ee en mien 20 6071! 
+18 tedge of all the circumſtances of the places; as of the] TILLING, tillage, in gardening and agriculture, 2 
f poſition of the land, and the breadth and depth of the] moving or ſtirring of the ground with the plough or 
11 channels by which the tide flows: for a very ſlow and] ſpade; which, being performed on the ſurface, enters to 
ji imperceptible motion of the whole body of the water, | a certain depth, and makes the lower and upper parts 
418 where it is (for example) two miles deep, will ſuffice to] change places; by which means the (goodneſs of the 
1 raiſe its ſurface 10 or 12 feet in a tide's time; whereas earth is kept from being ſpent in feeding ill plants. 
ha if the ſame quantity of water were to be conveyed upon The rule, as to gardening in general, is, that hot and 
at 2 channel of 40 fathom deep, it would require a very] dry earth ſhould be tilled in ſummer, either a little be- 
| great ſtream to effect it, in ſo large inlets as are the chan-}| fore, or while it rains, or ſoon after; and that neither 
bl | nel of England and the German ocean, whence the tide] too often nor too deep: in hot weather it is not to be 
08 is found to ſet ſtrongeſt in thoſe places where the ſea|performed, unleſs watered ſoon after; but for moiſt, 
Wi grows narroweſt, the tame quantity of water going through | ftrong, and cold earth, it muſt never be tilled in ume ot 
4 a ſmaller paſſage. This is moſt evident in the ftreights| rain, but, rather, in the greateſt heats. As to arable 
Wale | between Portland and Cape le Hague in Normandy, | lands, that which is clayey, ſtiff, cold, and moiſt, E 
11 where the tide runs like a ſluicè; and would be yet more] generally thrice tilled in ſpring, ſummer, and at ſeed- 
21! between Dover and Calais, if the tide coming about the | time, for wheat, and four times for barley. 
_ | land from the north did not check it. And this force] | Theſe repeated ploughings, or fallowings, are Very 
1 being ofce impreſſed upon the water, continues to carry | advantageous to the ſoil, both as they deſtroy weeds, and 
48 8 it about the level of. the ordinary height in the ocean, as the ground is hereby laid in ridges, which prevents 
1 particularly where the water meets a direct obſtacle, as its being over-drenched in wet ſeaſons, faves 1 much 
it is in St. Maloes; and where it enters into a long chan- from blights and bad weather, and makes the land lighter | 
nel, which, running far into the land, grows very ſtreight | and fitter for the ſeed to take root in, and to imbibe Ul 
at its extremity, as it is in the Severn ſea at Cheapſtow| nitrous dews and influences of the aix, &c. * 
and Briſtol. — r AIT TIMAR, a tract or portion of land which the Gra 


The ſhoalneſs of the ſea, and the intercurrent conti4 Signior grants to a perſon on condition of ſerving _ 
nents, are the reaſon that in this open ocean the time of in war on horſeback. . 
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TIMARIO TS, thoſe who enjoy lands on the foot- 
ing and tenure of tim ars. 
IMBER, includes all kinds of felled and ſeaſoned 
woods uſed in the ſeveral parts of building, as carpentry, 
joinery, turnery, &c. r ofT28? 96 * $ Tag 
The kinds of timber are numerous; we ſhall only 
mention ſome of the moſt uſual from Evelyn's Sylva, 
&. mngie 7717 6 20470 by 10 „ 4 
1. Oak, the uſes whereof need no enumerating : to 
endure all ſeaſons and weathers, there is no wood like 
it; hence its uſe in building ſhips, in poſts, rails, &c. 
For water-works it is ſecond to none, and where it lies 
expoſed both to air and water, there is none equal to it. 


21 Elm. This felled between November and February N 


is all ſpine or heart, and no ſap, and is of ſingular uſe 
in places where it is always wet or dry; its being tough 
makes it uſeful to wheel-wrights, mill-wrights, &c. and 
its not being liable to break and fly in chips, makes it fit 
for dreſſers and planks to chop on. 

3. Beech. Its chief uſe is in turnery, joinery, and 
upholſtery, and the like; as being of a white, fine grain, 


and not apt to bend or flit. Of late it is uſed for build- 


ing timber; and if it lie conſtantly wet, is judged to 
outlaſt oak. .; | . 

4. Aſh. Its uſe is almoſt univerſal; it is good for 
building where it may lie dry. It ſerves the carpenter, 
cooper, turner, plough-wright, wheel-wright, gardener ; 
and at ſea for oars, hand-ſpikes, and many other uſes. 

Fir, commonly known by the name of deal, is of 
late much uſed in building, eſpecially within doors, for 
ſtairs. floors, wainſcot, and moſt works of ornament. 

6. Walnut-tree is of univerſal uſe, unleſs for the out- 
ſides of buildings; very fit for the joiners uſe, being of 
a more curious brown colour than beech, and leſs ſubject: 
to worms. | | | 

7. Cheſnut-tree, next to oak, is the timber moſt ſought 
for by joiners and carpenters ; it is very arp ; 
8. Service-tree, uſed in joinery, as being of a delicate 
grain, and fit for curioſities : it alſo yields beams of con- 
fiderable bigneſs for building. 85 : 

9. Poplar, abel: this and aſpen, differing very little 
in their nature, are of late much uſed inſtead of fir ; they 
look as well, and are more tough and hard. | 

10. Alder, much uſed for ſewers, or pipes, to convey 
water ; when always wet, it grows hard like a ſtone, but 
ſoon rots, if it is alternately wet and dry. 

TIMBRE, or TiMMER, in heraldry, denotes the 
creſt of an armoury, or whatever is placed a-top of the 
eſcutcheon, to diſtinguiſh the degree of nobility, either 
eccleſiaſtical or ſecular. 4 38 

TIME, a ſucceſſion of phænomena in the univerſe; 
or a mode of duration, marked by certain periods or 
meaſures, chiefly by the motion and revolution of the ſun. 

The idea of time, in the general, Mr. Locke obſerves, 
we acquire by conſidering any part of infinite duration as 
ſet out by periodical meaſures: the idea of any particular 
time or length of duration, as a day, an hour, &c. we 
acquire, firſt, by obſerving certain appearances at regular, 
and, ſeemingly, at equidiſtant periods. EE 

Now by being able to repeat thoſe lengths or meaſures. 
of time, as often as we will, we can imagine duration, 
where nothing really endures or exiſts; and thus we 
imagine to-morrow, next year, &c. 

Some of the latter ſchool philoſophers define time to 
be the duration of a thing, whoſe exiſtence is neither 
without beginning nor end : by which, time is diſtin- 
gurſhed from eterni y.. 1 

Abſolute TIME, is time conſidered in itſelf, and with- 
out any relation to bodies, or their mottons. This flows 
equally; 1. e. never proceeds faſter or flower, but glides 
on 1n a conſtant; equable'tenor. e 

Relative, or apparent TI ME, is the ſenſible meaſure of 
any duration by means of motion. For fince that equa- 
ble flux of time does not affect our ſenſes, nor is any 
way immediately cognizable thereby, there is a neceſſity 
for calling in the help of ſome nearly equable motion to 
a ſenſible meaſure, whereby we may determine its quan- 
OA correſpondency of the parts of this with thoſe 
Ot that. 4 'F | Wh tr 1 

Hence, as we judge tlioſe times to be equal which paſs, 
while a moving body, proceeding with an equable velo- 
Aty, paſſes over equal ſpaces; ſo we judge thoſe tim̃es 

to be equal, which flow while the ſun; moon, and other 


o 
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luminaries, perform their revolutions, which, to our 


ſenſes, are equal, 
But fince the flux of time cannot be accelerated, nor 


retarded, whereas all bodies move ſometimes faſter and 


ſometimes flower; and there is, perhaps, no perfectly 
equable motion in all nature; it appears hence to follow, 
that abſolute time ſhould be ſomething truly and really 
diſtinct from motion. For let us ſuppoſe the heavens 
and ſtars to have remained without motion from the very 
creation: does it hence follow, that the courſe of time 
would have been at a ſtand? Or, rather, would not the 
duration of that quieſcent ſtate have been equal to the 
very time now elapſed? 0 E 
Aſironomical TI ME, is that taken purely from the mo- 
tion of the heavenly bodies, without any other regard. 


Civil TI Mx, is the former time accommodated to civil 
uſes, and formed and diſtinguiſhed into years, months, 


days, &c. 0 5 

TIME, in muſick, is affection of ſound, whereby we 
denominate it long or ſhort, with regard to its continu - 
ance in the ſame degree of time. 

Common, or duple TIME, is of two ſpecies. The firſt, 
when every bar or meaſure is equal to a ſemi- breve, or its 


value, in any combination of notes of a leſs quantity. 


The ſecond, where every bar is equal to a minim, or 
its value, in leſs notes. The movements of this kind 
of meaſure are various, but there are three common diſ- 


quick. | | 


TIME, in fencing. There are three kinds of time; 
| that of the ſword, that of the foot, and that of the 


whole body. All the times that are perceived out of their 
meaſure, are only to be conſidered as appeals, or feints, 


TIN, Stannum, a'whitiſh metal, ſofter than ſilver, yet 
much harder than lead. | 

Tin 1s the lighteſt of all the metals : it is remarkable 
when bent, it makes a crackling noiſe. It is ſometimes 


tals : it is malleable in a very remarkable degree, though 
leſs ſo than lead: it may be eafily drawn into a coarſe 


wire, but if this be attempted to be brought to any de- 
gree of fineneſs, it ſnaps and breaks under the workman's 


| 


hands. | 
Tin is leſs ſuſceptible of ruſt than moſt of the other 
metals: it is very little elaſtick, and ſcarce at all ſonorous. 


It melts with a much ſmaller degree of fire than any 


other metal, a heat but a little greater than boiling water 


under a mixed maſs of the two, ſo low as to be juſt hot 


enough to melt the lead, the tin will all run off from it. 
Tin amalgamates very readily with mercury, and may 


be mixed, in fuſion, with moſt other metals, and as 


readily ſeparated from any of them again by the before- 
mentioned proceſs of eliquation. It is the leaſt ſimple 


of all the metals, being brought, by a very ſmall degree 


of fire, to emit ſulphureous fumes; theſe are plainly the 
abſolute ſulphur of the metal : they do great injury-to- 
the people employed to work upon it, rendering them 


pale, and often abſolutely - deſtroy them. The conſe- 


quence of the emitting theſe fumes ſo abundantly is, 
that tin, of all metals, loſes moſt of its weight, and 


calcines moſt eaſily in the fire. Expoſed to the focus of 
a great burning-glaſs, it immediately melts, and ſends 
off a large quantity of thick, white fume; the remain 
ing matter is then a fine cryſtalline, or gloſſy matter, in 
form of needles; theſe, if held ever ſo long in the ſame 
heat, undergo no further change, never running into a 
maſs of glaſs, as the remains of moſt of the metals do 
under the ſame circumſtances; but like the glaſſes of 
the other metals, if expoſed again to the ſame heat, laid 
on a piece of charcoal, they immediately run into tin 
again; and the ſame thing happens if it be continued 
on the tile or copel it was firſt placad on in the focus, 
and ſome fat matter, as tallow, or the like, to be added 
to it. Filings of tin, thrown into the flame of a candle, 
take fire, and render ie flame blue, emitting a viſible 


Vor. II. No. 52. 


fume, . garlick : meited in a crucible, with 


tinctions; the firſt ſlow, the ſecond briſk, the third very 


to deceive and amuſe the enemy. N 


for a quality that no other of them has, which is, that 


harder than lead, but leſs ſo than any other of the me- 


being ſufficient to fuſe it. It melts, before it grows red- 
hot, like lead; and ſo much leſs a degree of heat, even 
than that requiſite to the running of lead, is neceſſary 
to the fuſing of this metal, that it may be eaſily ſepa- 
rated from the other by eliquation; and if the fire be kept 


a mix- 
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a mixture of nitre, it deflagrates,, Its, conſtituent. mat; [to be made yery frequently pn it. The tin ores in gene- 
ters, therefore, ſeem. to be a cryſtalline earth, which melts Lral are ſtubborn and refractory in the; fire; it is ęaſy 
with, great difficulty, and, an, ipflammable iner nns geren P lind whether an, ore does contain this metal 
which, from us ſmell, While calcining, and, from its or not z tor, if a, piece of. 0 be powdered and waſhed, 
poifonous quality, it is probable there may be ſomething ſand afterwards ſprinkled thinly over an iron plate made 
— I [white hot on the fire, the tin ore in this caſe, if there 
5. The ſpecifick gravity, of pure tin, js Kia down, by au- be any in the maſs, will be found ende a red 
chez from 7,156, to 5617, to 1000, to at of water; colour, covered with grey flowers, of an arſenical ſmell. 
Tin ſo far endures the force of lead, and antimon in The various kinds of mundick common in the Cor niſl 
the refners teſt, that it is hardly to be ſeparated from mines are not only rejected from the works as are them- 
them, unleſs by the addition of copper: it adheres to the ſelves, but they are carefully ſeparated from among tlie 
reſt of the metals with greater eaſe than any other, and otlier ores. of a better kind, as they are apt to be yery 
hence it is in continual uſe in covering plates of iron, | troubleſome, even in the ſmalleſt quantities, in working 
and lining, copper, and other metals, to prevent. their the reſt, They then pound and waſh the ore, and when 
ruſting ;. and to fave the liquids put into them from tak-|they have thus ſeparated all the lighter impurities, till 
there is no longer any ſinell of ſulphur or of garlick, they 


of arſenick mixed. 
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{M1 ing up any bad qualities from thoſe metals, as it is with 

1 ie 5 ; 4 S401 | < 4 Sag UF 
3 much more difficulty diſſolyed by common menſtruums, | grind it to a tolerable fine. powder, and, after waſhing it 
1 than either of them. | fſagain, it is carried to the ein ee where it is 


| 
5 of ſilver. It very xcadily melts with filyer, gold, or cop-] the fire to the utmoſt violence by the blaſt of at el- 
4 per; when the mixture is mage with equal, or even a lels; lows. There is a cavity at the bottom of the furnace, 
| 


1 quantity, it renders, them extremely brittle : but it is [into which the metal runs 2s it ſeparates from the ore, 
11 very ſingular, that if jt be mixed in a much larger quan- and out of which they let it by l cloſed and 
11 tity, they ſtill continue pliant and flexile. Ten parts of | opened at pleaſure; running it into cakes or pigs, which 
Wy: tin, and one of copper, Make a maſs more rigid, indeed, fare the large blocks we ſee it in. 

| than tin, yet malleable and ductile. Silyer, of all the] Tin ore in general contains a great quantity of arſenick, 


metals, ſuffers moſt by an admixture of tin, a very ſmall] which diſcovers itſelf in the roaſting in form of a white 
quantity of it ſerving to make that metal as brittle as cloud, and which it is very. material to burn quite away, 
1 glaſs, and what is worſe, being very difficultly ſeparated | as it otherwiſe renders the metal brittle, Charcoal alone 
Wt: - from it again. Ihe addition of about one-tenth part of | commonly ſerves for fluxing the ore of tin, but if any 
copper to tin makes it fit for the common uſes of life, | be found very refractory, a little common black pitch is 
in veſſels of various kinds, as it becomes, by the mix- | an excellent addition. THE 0 | 


MM C3001 Wie Rennt 
1 1 ture, more durable; a little zink, added to this mixture, | Tin is a metal deſcribed by the Greeks under the name 
3 gives the metal a yellow colour, and, as it is mixed in of caſſiteros. The Latins, who took it for a kind of lead, 


greater or leſs quantity, makes it fit for caſting of cannon, | called it plumbum candidum, calling the common lead 
plumbum nigrum. The Arabian writers call it alanoe or 


7 and for bells. bio og | 

1 Iron teadily mixes with tin, in fuſion, if the fire be briſk, | alaſerub. I he chymiſts call it jupiter, and all the pre- 
1 | and the iron be heated white hot before the tin be added. | parations of it joviales. The character they uſe to ex- 

| "x | 1'wice the quantity of this metal, added to iron fo heated, | preſs it is UM, by which they mean to. denote that it is 
1 readily runs with it into an odd ſubſtance, which is very | one half filyer or luna, and the other half corroſive, which 
* white and brittle, and readily anſwers to the magnet. This | they expreſs by the croſs added to the creſcent. Mr. Boyle 


indeed was of opinion, that tin and filver were the fame 


has been uſed by ſome as a pretence of its not being iron, 


6 and that the loadſtone would attract another metal befide| metal, only that in the ſtate of filver it was pure, and 
that: but the fallacy is eaſily diſcovered by one that un- in that of tin debaſed, by. the admixture of ſome corro- 


% derſtands any thing of metallurgick analyſis. ſive matter not to be ſeparated from it. 
| Lead bears a confiderable admixture of tin, without | The virtues of tin, as a medium given internally, have 
being affected as gold and ſilver are, which are both ren- been greatly celebrated by many of the ancient Writers, 
dered brittle by it; at leaſt, its effects, on this metal, | but it has leſs credit at preſent, We have been told that 
F are in a much ſmaller degree. The very vapour of tin | in diſeaſes of the lyngs, and in diſorders of the head and 
FE has the ſame effect with the metal itſelf on ſilver, gold, | uterus, there is ſcarce any thing equal to it; and that in 
W and copper, rendering them brittle. Mr, Comy, a ine-convulſions, epilepſies, and the madneſs ariſing from the 
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Wi tallurgiſt, has been long plagued by theſe yapours, by a] bite of a mad dog, it was a certain remedy.,, 1 hele lait 
- 4 1,888 piece of tin being accidentally among his charcoal; the are the only cafes in which it has any degree of credit at 
. conſequence of which has been, that, till it was burnt| preſent, and that is rather among the vulgar. than the 
1. wholly away, thoſe metals have been rendered as brittle | phyſicians. In epilepſies we have known half a drachm 
iy! | aas glaſs under the hammer, by only being fuſed over thoſe | given twice a day for a long time, but without ſucceſs. 
Peg coals. It is owing to this property of tin, in making the | In, the bite of a mad dog, great cures of the preventative, 
$8 metals it is mixed with brittle, that it renders them ſo- kind have been ſaid to be wrought by it; but it is not 
74 norous. Mr. Boyle has expreſſed a wonder that tin, | eaſy to ſay, before the ſymptoms in chat terrible cafe ap- 
Wi)! which is itſelf not much ſonorous, ſhould on mixture | pear, whether the poiſon took effect or not. | 
. with copper render it more ſo; but, if we conſider that“ In the manufactories it is of a great uſe in folderingy 


and, when amalgamated with mercury, and a little biz- 


4 the ſame fort of diſpoſition of parts which renders metals | „ and a little 
"ME rigid and brittle, renders them ſonorous, the myſtery is | muth added to make it run thin, it ſerves in the ſilver- 
1 0 explained. | I A Iing of looking-glaſſes. By calcination ee ſoft 
MY The proper ſolyent of tin in its true malleable. ſtate |powder, called putty, which is of uſe in the poliſhing 
1 is aqua regia. It will not well diſſolve in any of the] glaſs and gems, and alſo in making of enamelis 
1 - other menſtrua of the ſtronger kinds, nor indeed very] Its preparations in uſe in medicine, or generally kept 
bo. readily in this. We are not, however, to wonder at this in the ſhops, are theſe: 1. Ihe ſtannum pulveratum, 
1 difficulty of ſolution in tin, ſince we find it. contains, or powdered tin. 2, The ſal jovis, or ſalt of tin. 3. The 
1 much more ſulphur than any other metal, and ſulphur | diaphoreticum joviale, or antihectick of Poterips. And, 
WH () is not one of thoſe tubſtances that are to be diſſolyed by 4. The aurum muſivum, or, as it is commonly called, 
NY 'T acids. ; That this is a fact we find by putting calcined Moſaicum, Moſaick gold. 5 RELA I 
1 tin, inſtead of common malleable tin, into the men-] To theſe preparations uſed in medicine, we may. add 
” ſtruum, for in this caſe even yinegar will diſſolve it. one well known as a coſmetick; it ee of- un 
1 While tin is in its malleable ſtate, the weakeſt acids, prepared in the manner of that of biſmuth, oy oft nux- 


diſſolve it beſt : verjuice, and it is ſaid even four, apples ing ſix ounces of ſpirit of nitre with one ounce of ſpirit 


boiled in tin veſſels, acquire a taſte of that metal, though of ſea-ſalt, and then putting tin into this liquor, or 
the ſtrongeſt acids, aqua regia, excepted, boiled in the aqua- regia, till it is capable of holding no more. laſtiy, 
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bil © f lame veſſels, acquire no flavour from it at all. I pour the ſolution into fix or eight quarts. of ſpring-W47 
RS There is ſomething. very fingular in the great gravity] ter, and the tin will be precipitated, in form ofa White 
1 of tin ore beyond that of the ores of other metals; but powder, which ſhould be waſhed ſeveral times, and then 
1 it contains ſo much arſenick, and is.ſo dangerous, to the dried for the uſe, of ladies in pomatums, to render ths 
=. perſon who works it, what erpeümentt 046; BOL epd eck in Nite aa den ln oth, IINC- 
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TINCTORUM RUEIA. Sde t 8 

ITINCTURE, in pharmacy and chymiſtry, a fepa- 
ration-of. the finer and mote volatile parts of a "mixed 
body, made by means of a Proper menſttuum diffolying 
and retaining the ſame. - 

TincTvuRE, in heraldry, the hue or colour of any 
thing in coat armour, under which denomination may 
be allo included the two metals, or and argent, becauſe 
they are often repreſented by yellow and white. 

TINNING, the covering'or lining any thing wich 
melted tin, or with tin reduced to a very thin leaf. 

TINNITUS Av&rs, tingling or buzzing of the ear, 


—_—_— 


a diſeaſe pretty frequent in the ear, conſiſting 1 in the pro- 


tion of a ſound which is not, or atleaſt is not external. 

This perceptionis occaſioned by the beating of an artery: 
in the ear, by an inflammation, orabſceſs of the tympa- 
num or the labyrinth, by che admiffion of foreign bodies, 
by commotions of the cranium, blows on the cars, &c. 
Extraordihary and irregular motions of the animal ſpirits 
are alſo found to occaſion the tinnitus, as we find in de- 
liriums, phrenſies, vertigoes, &c. The tingling of the 
car is ohe of the diagnoſtick figns of the plague. 

TIPS TAVES, officers appointed by the marſhal of 
the King's-Bench, to attend the judges with a rod or ſtaff 
tipped with filver, and take charge of ſuch priſoners 
as are either committed or W over at the judge 8 
chambers. 

TIRE, or, as the ſeamen pronounce it, teer, are many 
things of one denomination placed regularly in a row, as 
guns, caſks, &c. 

TITHES, TY TES, Tenths, Decimæ, or Divens, the 
tenth part of all profits or fruits, both predial, perſonal, 
and mixed, allotted to the clergy for their maintenance. 

Of tithes there are three kinds, viz. perſonal, predial, 
and mixed. 

Perſonal Titnts, are thoſe due or aceruing from tlie 
profits of labour, art, trade, NAVISSTIOA, and induſtry 
of man. 

Predial FiTHES, thoſe which ariſe either. from the 
fruits of the ground, as corn, hay, underwood, flax, 
hemp, &c. or from the fruits of trees, as apples, pears, 
plumbs, cherries; or from the produce of the garden. 

Mixed TiTHEs, are ſuch as ariſe from beaſts and 
other animals fed with the fruits of the earth ; as cheeſe, 
milk, wool, lambs, calves, fowls, &c. 

Protial TiITHEs, again, are either great or, ſmall. 

Great TIT HES, are thoſe of corn, hay, and wood. 

Small FiTHEs, are thoſe of flax which are predial ; 
and thoſe of wool, milk, cheeſe, lambs, ferrets, &c. 
which are mixed. 

Impropriated and appropriated TiTHEs, called allo 1 m- 
feodated tithes, are thoſe alienated to ſome temporal or 
eccleſiaſtical lord, united to tlieir fee, and poſſeſſed as ſe- 
cular goods. 

TITHING, Decima, or D a number or com- 
pany of ten men, with their families, knit together in a 
kind of ſociety, and all bound to the king for the peace- 
able behaviour of each other. | 

TITHYMALUS. See SpurGE. 

All the kinds of ſpurge are full of a milky cauſtick 
juice, which is dangerous to take inwardly ; it is by ſome 
outwardly applied to take off warts and hairs, but it 
mould be uſed very cautiouſly. 

TITALLATION, Titillatio, the art of tickling, i. e 
exciting a ſort of pleaſurable idea, by a gentle applica-| 
tion of ſome ſoft body, upon a nervous part; and which 
uſually tends to produce laughter, 

TITLE, Tiiulus, an inſcription put over any t thing to 
make it known. The word is more particularly uſed for 
the inſcription in the firſt page of a book expreſſing the 
ſubject thereof, the author's name, &c. 

TirLe, ne in the civil and canon law, denotes 
a chapter or diviſion of a book. 

TITLE, is alſo an appellation of di 
or . given to perſons poſſeſſed of the ſame. 
IITLE, it alſo a certain quality aſcribed by way of 
8 to certain princes, cc. 

ITLE, in law, denotes a right which a perſon has to 
the poſſeſſion of any thing, 

It is alſo an authentick inſtrument, whereby a man can 
prove and make appear his right. 

TI TIE, in the canon law, is that by virtue whereof a 

— a benefice: ! is che collation of — 


ignity, diſtinction, 


ordinary, or a RI in the court of Rome; founded 
on a reſignation, permutation, or other legal cauſe. 

\T'rTLE, is alſo uſed in ſeveral ancient ſynods and 
councils for the church, to which a prieſt WEE ordered, 
[and where be was conſtantly td ride. 

TIT UBA TION,. a kind of libration or [fhabing 
which the ancient aſtronomers attributed to the cryſtal4” 
line heaven, to account for certain inequalities 124155 
they obſerved in the motion of the planets. | 
TITULAR, or TirurL any, denotes a perſon in- 
| veſted with a title, in virtue whereof he holds an office or 
benefice, Whether he perform the functions thereof or not. 

TITULAR, is ſometimes alſo applied adjedively to 
a perſon who has the title and right of an 985 or dig- 
nity, but without having poſſeifion or diſcharging the 
function thereof. 

P'MESTS, in grammar, a figure whereby a compound 
word is ſeparated into two parts, and one or more words 
interpoled between them. | 

TOBACCO, or Tazacco, a medicinal herb, not 
known in Europe till after the diſcovery of America by 
the Spaniards, and firſt imported about the year 1560. 

The Americans on the continent call it petum, thoſe 
of the iſlands yoli. The Spaniards, who gave it the 
name tobacco, took it from Tobaco, a province of 
Yucatan, where they firſt found it, and learned its uſe 

Tobacco is cultivated in ſeveral parts of America, par- 


ticulatly in the Caribbee iſlands, Virginia, &c. where 


| they are forced to mix aſhes with the foil, to prevent its 
[riſing too thick. After ſowing, they water it every day, 
aud on very hot days cover it up, to prevent its being 
{ſcorched by the ſun. | 
| Beſides the tobacco of the W. Indies, there are conſi- 
derable quantities cultivated in the Levant, the coaſts of 
Greece and the Archipelago, the iſland of Malta and Italy. 

The mark of good twiſt tobacco, are a fine ſhining cut, 
an agreea de ſmell, and that it have been well kept. 

TOD / #7, is mentioned in ſtatute 12 Car. II. 
C. 32, ASA weight containing 28 pounds, or two ſtone, 
Some will have, the word derived from the French tol- 
let, a wrapper, within which, by uſage, two ſtone. of 
wool is folded. 

TOES, called by mnaomifts, digiti. pedis, are the 
extreme diviſions of the feet, anſwering to the fingers of 
the hand, 

TOGA, in antiquity, a wide woollen gown or mantle 
without ſleeves; uſed. among the Romans both by men 
and women. 

Jus To E, or privilege of the toga, was the ſame with 
the privilege of a Roman citizen, i. e. the right of wear- 
ing a Roman habit, and of taking, as they explain it, 
fire and water through the Roman empire. 

TOILS, ſnares or nets ufed by hunters for catching 
wild beaſts, as deer, &c. 

TOILET, a fine cloth of linen, filk, or tapeſtry, 
ſpread over the table in a bed- chamber or drefling- room, 
to undreſs and dreſs upon. 

TOISE, a French meaſure containing fix of their 
feet, or a fathom, 

TOISON p'oR, a term, in heraldry, for a golden 
fleece, which 1s ſometimes borne in a coat of arms. 
| TOLERAT ION, in religion, a term which has 


of toleration, or the degrees to which hereticks and ſchiſ- 
maticks are, or are not to be ſuffered. 
rome Tix or cuſtom paid for paſlige, 
or for the liberty of ſelling goods in a market or fair, 
Hence, toll-booth, is a place in a town where goods are 
weighed, in order to aſcertain the duties thereon. 

' TOMB, includes both the grave or ſepulchre wherein 
a defunct is interred, and the monument erected. to pre- 
ſerve his memory. 

TOME, a bound book or writing that makes a juſt 
volume. 

TOMENTUM, properly fi ſignifies flocks or locks of 
wool; but by botaniſts is uſed for that ſoft downy matter 
which grows on the leaves of ſome plants, hence deno- 
minated tomentoſe; as ramen aun, carduus 
tomentoſus. 

_ TONE, or Tons I ditfick,” A, property of ſound 
whereby it comes under the relation of grave and acute; 

or the * of elevation any ſound has from the degree 
of 


made a great figure in the diſputes among proteſtants 
who have been exceedingly divided about the meaſures 
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of ſwiftneſs of the vibrations 
rous body. See TUNE. 
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' TONGUE, Lingua, in anatomy, the principal in- dentes molares, -ſuccceding ens carninus 
| 4 "44 WO , YOOtS, and thoſe in the inferior only 


ſtrument of ſpeech. 


one. Beſides, it is to be obſerved, that the teeth of chi- 


The tongue is divided into the baſis and point, theſone 2 to be obleryed, that 
dren are only furniſhed with imperfect ſoft, and as it 


upper and under ſides, and the lateral portions or edges. 
Ihe baſis is the poſterior, or thicker part; the point, 
the anterior and thinn-f{t part. 
quite flat, but a little conyex, and divided into two la- 
teral halves, by a ſhallow depreſſed line called linea lin- 
gua mediana. The edges are thinner than the other 
arts, and a little rounded as well as the point. 
lower ſide reaches only from the middle of the length of 
the tongue to the point. | 
The tongue is principally compoſed of very ſoft fleſhy 
fibres, intermixed with a peculiar medullary ſubſtance, 
and diſpoſed in various manners. Many of theſe fibres 
are confined to the tongue without going any further; 
the reſt form ſeparate muſcles which go out from it in 
different ways, and are inſerted in other parts: all the 
upper ſide of the tongue is covered by a thick membrane 
of a papillary texture, upon which lies another very fine 
membrane like a kind of epidermis, which is likewiſe 
continued over the loweſt ſide, but without papillæ. | 
Thefleſhy fibres of which the tongue is compoſed, and 
which go no further than the tongue, may be termed 
muſculi linguæ interlores, or the intrinſick muſcles; 
and they are the ſame with what Spigelius named muſ- 
culi linguales. The fibres theſe muſcles confiſt of are of 
three general kinds, longitudinal, tranſverſe, and vertical; 
and each of theſe ſituations admits of different degrees of 
obliquity. The longitudinal fibres point to the baſis and 
apex of the tongue, and ſeem partly to be expanſions of 
the muſculi ſtylo-gloſſi, hyo-gloih, and genio-gloſſi. The 
yertical fibres ſeem likewiſe to be 1n part produced by the 
ſame genio-gloſſi, and the tranſverſe by the mylo-gloſh. 
Beſides theſe mixed productions, there is a diſtin 


E 


plane of longitudinal fibres, which run near the ſurface] 


of the upper fide of the tongue, and a diſtin tranſverſe 
plane under them. All theſe fibres are partly interwoven, 
one-portion of them terminating at the two edges of the 
tongue, and the other at the baſis and point without go- 
ing to any other part; and they he immediately above 
thoſe which belong to the genio-gloſſi. To diſcover all 
theſe different fibres, and their different degrees of di- 
rection, we need only cut the tongue longitudinally, af- 
ter it has been boiled, or long macerated in ſtrong vine- 
gar. The extrinſick muſcles, or muſculi exteriores, are 
thoſe which by one extremity make a part of the body of 
the tongue, and are fixed by the other in ſome part with- 
out the tongue. Of theſe we reckon four pairs, mylo- 
gloſſi, ſtylo-gloſſi, hyo- gloſſi, and genio-gloſh. | 
_TONICK, in medicine, is applied to a certain motion 
of the muſcles, wherein the fibres, being extended, con- 
tinue their extenſion in ſuch a manner, as that the part 
ſeems immoveable, though in reality it be in motion. 
TOOTH, Dene, in anatomy, a little hard ſmooth 
bone ſet in the gums, and ſerving to maſticate or chew 
the food, &c. | | 
The teeth are bony parts of the body, confiſting of 
two ſubſtances ; the one intenſely hard, and as it were 
of a ſtony texture; and the other ſofter, but allo of a 
bony nature. Internally, they are furmſhed with a cer- 
tain cavity; they are fixed in the ſockets of the maxillæ, 
by that particular ſpecies of articulation called gomphoſis; 
and are deſtined for the purpoſes of maſtication, arti- 
culation of the voice, and ornament. ä 
The teeth, however; are not all fixed in their ſockets 
by an equal number of roots; for the inciſores are only 
ſecured by one. The canini have alſo but one, which, 
however, is deeper than thoſe of the inciſores, and 
larger in proportion to the ſtrength of the canini. And, 


among the inciforii, the two in the middle are ſecured 


by deeper roots than the two lateral ones contiguous to 
The drops of the ſpirit of ſalt, or that of vitriol. 


the canini, becauſe they are broader and larger. 


dentes molares differ from each other with reſpect to 


The ſuperior, and eſpecially the two poſ- f 
But the of the roots of Florentine orris, and of calcined bats: 


their roots. 
terior, are ſometimes fixed with three roots. 


were. medullary roots; hence, they are generally | looſe? 
The upper fide is not|eſpecially. the incifores, which may be ae out with 

one's nails, or by a piece of thread twiſted abo : 
It is alſo to be obſerved, that the roots of the teeth are 
internally ſurrounded with membranous and nervous li- 
Theſgaments, by which the teeth are firmly ſecured in their 
ſockets; and externally the teeth are eneompaſſed by the 
ſubſtance of the gums, which; 
conſiſting of ſmall fibrous laminæ, placed Cloſe to each 
other, and intermixed with a large number. of blo, 


d about them. 


ms, which are a kind. of hard fleſh, 


d with a large number of blood- 
veſſels ; for which reaſon they are intenſely red. They 
are, beſides, liberally furniſhed with ſlender membranes; 
glands, and ramifications of nerves ; hence, they detive 
their power of ſenſation, and are obſerved to be moiſtened 
with a due humidity. This fleſh ſurrounds the teeth 
like a rampart, and fortifies them as muſcles do. Hence, 
when it is either cat away or become preternaturally 
flaccid, the teeth generally become looſe or drop out. 
From a peccant nouriſhment proceed theſe concretions 
about the teeth and gums which are commonly called 
the tartar of the teeth. Helmont is of opinion that the 
gums ſupply the teeth with nouriſhment, and, when this 
nutritive juice is excrementitious and diſcharged from 
the injured gums, it indurates about the teeth, and aſ- 
ſumes a degree of hardneſs almoſt equal to their own. 


But the tartareous matter adhering to the teeth ſeems to 


be produced partly from the ſaliva impregnated with the 
terreſtrial, tartareous lymph of the gums, which by con- 
tinually moiſtening the teeth, gradually adds viſcid and 
tartareous particles to them. | . 
This tartar, in conſequence of its acrimony, gradu- 
ally conſumes the ſubſtance of the teeth, induces a 
blackneſs, and ſometimes a caries. This tartareous ſub- 
ſtance is inſtantaneouſly reſolved by being rubbed with 
ſpirit of ſalt, which is a proof that it conſiſts of an alka- 
line earth. This diſorder is generally moſt incident to 
infants, and children who feed upon viſcid: preparations 
of milk and ſweet-meats, as alſo to ſcorbutick, ar- 
thritick, nephritick, and hypochondriack patients; be- 
cauſe their ſerum abounds with impure, terreſtrial, and 
tartareous parts. For this reaſon phyſicians ought care- 
fully to inſpect the teeth, becauſe, by their ſtate, that of 
the ſerum and lymph are moſt ſatisfactorily diſcovered. 
Method of cleaning foul and black TEETH: Since by 
means of theſe yellow, blackiſh, and. unſeemly ſcales, 
which ſometimes cover the teeth, the mouth is not only 
conſiderably deformed, and the breath made diſagreeable, 
but alſo the teeth themſelves rendered looſe; it ſeems 
highly neceſſary to cleanſe and deterge theſe rough and 
foul teeth with all expedition. r 
But, leſt freſh ſcales and blackneſs ſhould again de- 
form and diſorder the teeth, it is neceſſary always to 
have a good dentrifice in readineſs, by which the teeth 
may be cleanſed and rendered white and frm every ſixth 
or ſeventh day ; for rubbing the teeth too often, or with 
ſuch ſubſtances as are too acrid, crude, and draſtick, 
proves always as prejudicial as a total negle& of them. 
Thus the ſharp powder prepared of pumice-ſtone, bricks, 
coral, the aſhes of tobacco and other ſubſtances of a 
like nature too powerful, wears away and abrades the 
teeth. And ſpirits alſo, and more eſpecially thoſe of vis 
triol and ſalt, gradually corrode and conſume them. 
The ſafeſt and moſt; innocent dentriſices are prepared of 
milder ſubſtances, ſuch as crabs- eyes, mother of pearl, 
calcined ſhells, calcined hartſhorn, chalk, root of Flo- 
rentine orris, myrrh, and other ſubſtances of à like ha 
ture, reduced to powder and mixed together. When the 
gums are leſs firm, we may commodiouſly add a few 
The com- 
poſition, for this purpoſe, may be ptepared in, the fol- 
lowing manner: Take of calcined chalk, or red myrrh, : 


horn, each one or two drachms, and of the ſpirit of ſalt, 


inferior have only two, partly becauſe the ſubſtance of 
the ſuperior jaw is ſofter and leſs compact than that of] between three and ſix drops: mix and reduce to a fine 
the inferior, for which reaſon they could not be fo ſe-|powder to be kept for uſmmeee 
curely fixed by two, as by three roots; and partly be-! Take of calcined ſhelis and (calcined mother of pearl 
cauſe the interior preſs upon their roots by «their _—_ each two drachms, of dragons-blood one drachm, 9 
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impure ſerum which HAST and rends the ligaments] 
and nervo- glandulous coats, by which the teeth are kept} 
firm in their ſockets ! its Teat may alſo be in the cavity 
or interttal parts of the teeth themſelves. 

The whole intenſion of cure, in this diforder, 65 8 ſts 
in qriving and diverting the impure ſcorbutick ſerum from 
the head, and then carrying it off by proper emunctories. 
This is to be done by faline, emollient, and purgative 
clyſters; by warm pedeluvia of rain-water and wheat- 
bran, with Venice ſoap, uſed juſt before bed- time; by 
laxatives of manna and caſſia diſlolyed in whey or aſſes 

milk, or mineral waters: if the patient is plethorick, or 
full of blood, phlebotomy in the foot will be proper, to 
drive the humours from the head. Sudorifick remedies 
are alſo proper, but more eſpecially an electuary made 
of rob of Net. berrzes, burnt hartſhorn, diaphoretick 
antimony, and a few grains of nitre : or, an ounce of 
the rob may be taken in broth, to promote a diaphorefis; ; 
and it may be uſed externally, diſſolved in beer, in the 

manner 072 a gargle, which will yield immediate relief to 
the patient. 

When the patient is fubject to catarths, is ſcorbutick 
or cachectick, then mineral waters are moſt proper; and ſ p 
if the patient is of a weak bilious conſtitution, the water 
ſhould be mixed with aſſes milk. 

Outwardly, may be applied bags, filled with paregorick 
and emollient ſpecies; ſuch as elder, melilot, and camo- 
mile flowers, 5 
millet ſeeds, and decrepitated ſalt: they muſt be laid on 
warm, and are very fete. A drop or two of oil of cloves 
or box, applied to a carious tooth with cotton, are medi- 
cines not to be deſpiſed; and camphorated ſpirits of 
wine, mixed with ſaffron, caſtor, and opium, made into 
a linimetit, and laid to the gums and hollow tooth, often 
gives the patient caſe. 

When the tooth- ach proceeds from a rotten hollow 
tooth, it will be beſt to burn the little nervous cord, which 


is the ſeat of tlie pain, with an acute cautery ; z and then 


the cavity may be filled up with a mixture of wax and 
maſtich. Burt if this catinot be 255 the only remedy 
left is to have the tooth drawn. 

Allen adviſes to rub the tooth that is painful with the 
root of the iris lutea, or the yellow fleur-de-luce ; or a 
pill may be made of equal quantities of camphor or opium, 
and put into the hollow tooth; and, laſtly, ſome greatly 
recommend a ſmall plaſter of racamalhack, laid on the 
fide of the face. 

Top-MasrTs of a Ship, are four, which are made faſt 
and fettled unto the heads of the main- maſt, fore- 104M} 
mizzen-maſt, and'bow-ſprit, reſpectively. 

Tor-GALLANT-Masrs of a Ship, are two, viz. 
main-top-gallant-maſt and fore-top-gallant-maſt, which 
are ſmall round pieces of timber, ſet on their reſpective 
top-maſts ; on the top of which maſts are ſet the flag- 

ſtaffs, on which the colours, as flags, pendants, &c. hang. 
 TOPARCHY; a little ſtate or ſeigniory conſiſting 

ly of x few cities or towns; or a petty country governed 
poſſeſſed by a toparch, or lor. 

O PAZ, in natural hiſtory, 'a kind of gem, or pre- 
cious ſtone, the third in order after the diamond. 

The topaz of the ſhops'is' the fame ſtone which our 
Jewellers know by this name, but very different from what 
the ancients knew under the fame name: they called this 
24 from its golden colour, the chry fol e, or gold 

one. 1 11 1 £346 3341 Lf $13. 4 

The ancietits have faid much of the topazes virtues; 
it is ſaid to be a high cordial and fudorifick, and to have 
been given, alſo; in hæmorrhages, with great ſucceſs. 
But whatever virtues it may poſſeſs, we are not to expect 
to find them in the ſtones our druggiſts now keep under 
the name of topazes, theſe being no'other than fragments 
of a yellowith plated wer, common in her uſes; and 
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impregnated more or leſs with that metal. 


The topa⸗ 
itſelf,” ſeechs to owe its colour to lęad, but the quantity 
it contains of it is ſo very inconſiderable, that it can bg 
of no effect in the body, but may very well be ſüppoſed 
to leave it in the ſtate of cryſtal, which ſeems às much 
as we are to imagitte, really, of any of the gems; but 
| this ſpar, ſold in its 470 not only diſcovers that it holds 


a great deal of lead by its weight, Wet we have ſeparated 
lead from 1 it, in no leſs a quantity“ than one fifth of its 


4 ht. « 


OPHUS.. in medieine, a Act pe or, ther: 
chalky ſubſtance, growing in any part of the body. 

'TOPICK, in rhetorick; a probable argument drawri 
from the ſeveral circumſtances and places of a fact, &c. 

TOPICE, Topica, expreſſes the art or manner of in- 
venting and managing all things of probable PAK: 
tions, 

TOPIC Es, or TopIC AL Nenad, are commonly 
uſed for what we otherwiſe call external remedies, i. &. 
ſuch as are applied 3 to ſore particular diſeaſed 
and painful part. 


particular place, or mall tract of land, as that of a cit 
or town, manor or tenement, field, garden, houſe, caſtle, 
or the like; ſuch as ſurveyors ſet out in their plots, or 
make draughts of, for the information and fatisfa Rion of 
the proprietors. 

TORE, Toru, in architecture, a large round mould- 
ing uſed in tlie baſes of columns. 

TOREUTICE, that part of ſculpture called turning. 

"TORIES, or TokvEs, a party of faction in Eng- 
land, oppoſite to the whigs. 
| TORMENTIL, in botany, a genus of the icoſandria 

5 polygynia claſs.” The calix conſiſts of eight ſegments, 
ind the corolla of four petals; the ſeeds are roundiſh, 
naked, and fixed to a ſmall dry receptacle. There are 
two ſpecies, both natives of Britain, viz. the ereQa, or 
tormentil ; and the reptans, or creeping tormeitil. 
Tormentil-root has an auſtere ſtyptick taſte, accompa- 
nied with àn aromatick flavour; it is one of the moſt 
agreeable and efficacious vegetable aſtringents. 

TORMIN A, in medicine, a term ſometimes uſed to 
expreſs pain 1n general, but more particularly a ſpecies 
of pain, called tormina venttis, or alvi; in Engliſh, the 
gripes. 

TORNADO, or TURN AD, a ſudden and vehe- 
ment guſt of wind from all points of the compaſs, fro- 
quent on the coaſt of Guinea. See HURRICANE. 

TORPEDO, the cramp or numb fiſh, in ichthyology, 
a ſpecies of raia, the body of which is perfectly ſmooth, 
and conſiderably broad in proportion to its length; the 
roſtrum, or ſnout,” is oblong and ſubacute ; the back is 
ſomewhat gibboſe; the belly 1 is flat, and the fides are 
terminated by broad fins; its colour on the back is a 
doſky greyiſh, and the belly i WWE: 

The moſt ſingular property of this fiſh is, that, when 
out of the water, it affects the hand or other part that 
touches it, with a ſenſation much like that which we 
call the cramp; the ſhock is inſtantanedus, and reſembles 
that given by electricity, only that the effect laſts longer: 
this is all the fiſh can do; but thoſe who have related it, 
have raiſed the effects almoſt into miracles. Reaumur 
has given a long memoir, wherein he endeavours to ac- 
count for this fingular phænomenon, which he reſolves 
into the inſtantaneous action of a vaſt multitude of ſmall 
muſcles on the ſurface of the body of the fiſſi: but there 
ſeems ſomething more required, in order to the periettly 
explaining ſo odd an effect. 

"TORQUE, in heraldry, denotes à round roll of cloth, 
twiſted and ftuffed;/ ſuch is the bandage, frequently ſeen 
in armouries, ahout the heads of Moors, &c. 

It is always of the two principal colours of the coat ; 
and is accounted the leaſt honourtble decoration worn on 
the helmet, by way of creſt.” 

' TORREFACTION, in eliynriſtry, is the roaſting 
or ſcorching of a body by the fire, in order to diſcharge 
a part either unneceſſary or hurtful in another benden : 
as ſulphur is thus diſcharged from ari ore, before the 
metal can be obtained to advantage. 

TORRENT, Torrens,” in geography, detiates a tem- 
porary ſtreath of water, falling ſuddenly from mountains, 
wherein there have been great rains, or an n extraordinary 
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TOPOGRAPHY, a deſetiphicn or drauglit of ſome 


' wiped Rell with a clean towel, or piece of ſoft leather, 


juſt mentioned part of the ſurface of the piece of metal, 


inch broad: this done, look out the needle that ſeems 
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TORRICELLIAN Exteximen, a famous expe- 


riment made by Torricelli, a diſciple of the great Gallileo, 
* TORRID Zoxe, among geographers,” denotes that 
tract of the earth lying upon the equator, and on each 
fide as far as the two tropicks, or 23 30 of north and 
ſouth latitude. | 
ancients, to be uninhabitable ; but is now well known 
to be not only inhabited by the natives of thoſe hot cli- 
mates, but even tolerable to the people of the colder 
climates, towards the north and ſouth ; the exceſſive heat 
of the day being there tetnpered by the coldneſs of the 
night. | 

TORTOISE, Teſtudo, in zoology. See TESTUDO. 
TORTURE, a grievous pain inflicted on a criminal, 
or perſon accuſed, to make him confeſs the truth. 

 TOVUCAN, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the 
ſouthern hemiſphere, confiſting of eight ſmall ſtars, and 
otherwiſe called Anſer Americanus. 

TOUCH-NretpLE, among affayers, refiners, &c. 
little bars of gold, filver, and copper, combined together 
in all the different proportions and degrees of mixture ; 
the uſe of which 1s to diſcover the degree of purity of any} 
piece of gold or filver, by comparing the mark it leaves 
on the touch-ſtone, with thoſe of the bars. 

The metals uſually tried by the touch-ſtone, are gold, 
filver, and copper, cither pure, or mixed with one another 
in different degrees and proportions, by fuſton. 1 

In order to find out the purity, or quantity of baſer 
metal in theſe various admixtures, when they are to be 
examined, they are compared with theſe needles, which 
are mixed in a known proportion, and prepared for this 
uſe. The metals of theſe needles, both pure and mixed, 
are all made into laminæ, or plates, one-twelfth of an 
inch broad, and a fourth part of their breadth in thick- 
neſs, and an inch and half long: theſe being thus pre- 
pared, you are to engrave on each a mark indicating its 
purity, or the nature and quantity of the admixture in it. 

The black rough marbles, the baſaltes, or the ſofter 
kinds of black pebbles, are tlie moſt proper for touch- 
ſtones. . | | 

Now, the method of uſing the needles and ſtone is 
this: the piece of metal to be tried, ought firſt to be 


which is explained under BAROMETER. . | 


that they may the better ſee its true colour; for from this 
alone an experienced perſon will, in ſome degree, judge 
bafark-Fiand what the principal metal 1s, and how, and 
with what, debaſed. | TE 

Then chuſe a convenient, not over large, part of the 
ſurface of the metal, and rub it ſeveral times very hardly 
and ſtrongly againſt the touch-ſtone, that in caſe a de- 
ceitful coat or cruſt ſhould have been laid upon it, it may 
be worn off by that friction; this, however, is more 
readily done by a grind- ſtone, or ſmall file, if you have 
them at hand, Then wipe a flat and very clean part of 
the touch-ſtone, and rub againſt it, over and over, the 


till you have, on the flat ſurface of the ſtone, a thin 
metallick cruſt, an inch long, and about an eighth of an 


molt like to the metal under trial, wipe the lower part 
of this needle very clean, and then rub it againſt the 
touch -ſtone, as you did the metal, by the {ide of the other 
Line, and in a direction parallel to it. 

When this is done, if you find no difference between 
the colours of the two marks, made by your needle and 
the metal under trial, you may with great probability 
pronounce that metal and your needle to be of the ſame 
alloy, which is immediately known by the mark engraved 
on your needle. But if you find a difference between 
the colour of the mark given by the metal, and that by 
the ncedle you have tried, chooſe out another needle, 
either of a darker or lighter colour than the former, as 
the difference of the tinge on the touch-ſtone directs; 
and by one or more trials of this kind you will be able to 
determine which of your needles the metal anſwers, and 
thence what alloy it is of, by the mark of the needle ; or 
elſe you will find that the alloy is extraordinary, and not 
to be determined by the compariſon of your needles. 

TOUR, a French term, frequently uſed for a journey 
or progreſs through one or more countries. 


TOURNEFORT IA, in botany, a genus of plants, 


The torrid zone was believed, by the 
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the corolla is monopetalous and funnel ſhaped,” the tube 
of which is cyhndrick and globular at the baſe, and the 


limb is divided into five acute ſegmierits, which ſpread 


open horizontally: the fruit is a globoſe fucculent berry, 
containing four oblong oval ſeeds, ſeparated by the pulp. 
This genus is the ſame with the pittonia of Plumier. 

TOURNEQUET, in ſurgery, an inſtrument made 
of rollers, compreſſes, ſcrews, &c. for compreſſing any 
wounded part, ſo as to ſtop hemorrhages; | 

TOWER, Turris, a tall building, confiſting of ſeveral 
ſtories, uſually of a round form, though ſometimes ſquare 
„J) © N 

TOWN, a place inhabited by a conſiderable tram- 
ber of people, being of a middle fize between a city and 
a village. | 

TRACHEA, in anatomy, called alſo aſpera arteria, 
and in Engliſh the wind-pipe, is a tube or canal, ex- 
tended from the mouth to the lungs ; its fituation 1s in 
the middle and anterior part of the neck; and it is con- 
nected with the fauces, the lungs, and the œſophagus. 
Anatomiſts commonly divide it into two parts, the larynx, 
and aſpera arteria properly ſo called. See LARTNx and 
As PERA Arteria. 

FRACHEOTOMY, in ſurgery, the name of an 
operation otherwiſe called BRoncyoToOMY, which fee. 
TRACT, in geography, an extent of ground, or a 
portion of the earth's ſurface. | 

TRAcCr, in matters of literature, denotes a ſmal! 
treatiſe, or written diſcourſe, upon any ſubjeR. 

TRACTION, the act of drawing, whereby a thing 
is brought nearer to the mover. 3 

TRAC TRIX, in geometry, a curve otherwiſe called 
catenaria. See CATENARIA. : | 

TRADE, in general, denotes the ſame with com- 
merce, conſiſting in buying, ſelling, and exchanging of 
commodities, bills, money, &c. RT 
The firſt notions of trade aroſe from the light of na- 
ture, One family no ſooner found that they could not 
live without the aſſiſtance of another, but they eſtabliſhed 
a trade by way of barter. As the nations increaſed, 
markets were every where eſtabliſhed for the ſame pur- 
pole, where a ſheep was exchanged for a ſack of corn, 
or an ox for ſome other neceſſaries of life. This intro- 
duced the uſe of weights and meaſures ; but trade never 
became an art, till the invention of ſpinning and weav- 
ing, whoſe manufactures introduced a variety of dealing. 

TRADE-Wixps, denote certain regular winds at ſea, 


bt 


blowing either conſtantly the ſame way, or alternately 


this way and that; thus called from their uſe in naviga- 
tion, and the Indian commerce. | 

The trade-winds are of different kinds, ſome blowing 
three or fix months of the year one way, and then. the 
like ſpace of time the oppoſite way; theſe are very com- 
mon in the Indian ſeas, and are called monſoons, which 
ſee. Others blow conſtantly the ſame way; ſuch is that 
N wind between the tropicks, which off at ſea, is 
ound to blow all day long from eaſt to weſt. 

TRADESCANTIA, Virginia ſpider-wort, in bo- 
tany, the root of which is. perennial, and is propagated 
by ſowing its ſeeds when ripe. This is the ſame with 
the ephemerum of Tournefort. 

TRADITION, among eccleſiaſtical writers, denotes 
certain regulations regarding the rites, ceremonies, &c. 
of religion, which are ſuppoſed to have been handed dow! 
trom the days of the apoſtles to the preſent time. 

Tradition is diſtinguiſhed into written, whereof there 
are {ome traces in the writings of the ancient fathers; 


and unwritten, or oral, whereof no mention is made in 


the writings of the firſt ages of Chriſtianity. 
TRAGACAN THA, goats-thorn, in botany, a genus 
of plants, whoſe flower is papilionaceous; the vexillum 
is long, erect, indented at the point, and the borders 
reflexed; the wings are oblong, and' ſhorter than the 
vecillum, and the carina is the length of the wings, and 
emarginated ; the ſtamina conſiſts of 10 filaments, nine 
of which are joined together, theſe are topped with 
roundiſh antheræ; the fruit is a ſhort ſwelling pod, hav- 
ung two longitudinal cells, which contain kidney-ſhaped 
eds. © Es 3 
Gum: tragacanth, or, as ſome call it, gum-adragant, 
or gum- dragon, is the produce of this ſhrub, which 
grows to about four feet high, and has a firm and robuſt 


whoſe flower- cup is ſmall, and divided into five ſegments: 
| I 


ſtem, with b. £ I 
88 with numerous branches ITRAGEA. 


TRA 


TRAGEA, in pharmacy, an aromatick powder, groſsly 
beaten and mixed with fugar, taken by way of catmi- 
native. c TT OP Ont 

| TRAGEDY, a dramatick poem, repreſenting ſome 
ſignal action performed by illuſtrious perſons, and which 
has frequently a fatal iſſue, or end. 
Ariſtotle, more ſcientifically, defines tragedy, the imi- 


tation of one grave and entire action, of a juſt length, 


and which, without the aſſiſtance of narration, by raiſ- 
ing of terror and compaſſion, refines and purges our paſ- 
tions, This definition has given the criticks ſome per- 
plexity; and Corneille declares he cannot reconcile 
Ariſtotle with himſelf: the inſtances Ariſtotle cites, he 
thinks, ruin his own definition; he even denies the 
purging our paſſions to be the end of tragedy. Our 
Engliſh authors are more favourable to the definition; 
by the purging our paſſions, they underſtand not the 
extirpating them, but the reducing them to juſt bounds ; 
for by ſhewing the miſeries that attend a ſubjection to 
them, it teaches us to watch them more narrowly ; and 
by ſeeing the great misfortunes of others, it leſſens the 
ſenſe of our own. 

Tragedy, in its original, M. Hedelin obſerves, was only 
a hymn ſung in honour of Bacchus, by ſeveral perſons, 
who, together, made a chorus of muſick, with dances 
and inſtruments. As this was long, and might fatigue 


the ſingers, as well as tire the audience, they bethought | 


themſelves to divide the ſinging of the chorus into ſeveral 
parts, and to have certain recitations in the intervals. 
Accordingly Theſpis firſt introduced a perſon upon the 
ſtage with this view. Aſchylus, finding one perſon in- 
ſufficient, introduced a ſecond, to entertain the audience 
more agreeably, by a kind of dialogue: he alſo cloathed 


his perſons more decently, and firſt put on them the 


buſkin. ; 


The perſons who made theſe recitations on the ſcene, 


were called actors; ſo that tragedy was at firſt without | 


actors. And what they thus rehearſed, being things 
added to the ſinging of the chorus, whereof they were 
uo neceſſary part, were called epiſodes. 

Sophocles found that two perſons were not enough for 


the variety of incidents, and accordingly introduced a| 


third; and here the Greeks ſeemed to have ſtopped ; at 
leaſt, it is very rare that they introduced four ſpeakers in 
the ſame ſcene. | | 

Tragedy and comedy were, at firſt, confounded with 
each other, but were afterwards ſeparated; and the poets 
applied themſelves to the cultivating of tragedy, neglect- 
ing comedy. | 

When tragedy was got into a better form, they changed 
the meaſure of its verſe, and endeavoured to bring the 
action within the compaſs of a day, or of a revolution 
of the ſun. | | 

The Englith received the firft plan of their drama from 
the French, among whom 1t had its riſe towards the end 
of Charles V. under the title of chant-royal, which con- 
ſiſted of pieces in verſe, compoſed in honour of the Vir- 
gin, or ſome of the ſaints, and ſung on the ſtage : they 
were called by the title of chant-royal, becauſe the ſubject 
was given by the king of the year, or the perſon who 
bad borne away the prize the year preceding. 

The humour of theſe pieces ran wonderfully among 
the people, inſomuch that in a little time there were 
formed ſeveral ſocieties, who began to vie with each 
other: one of theſe, to engage the town from the reſt, 
began to intermix various incidents or epiſodes, which 
they diftributed into acts, ſcenes, and as many different 
perſons as were neceſſary for the repreſentation. Their 
firſt eſſay was in the Bourg St. Maur, and their ſubject 
the paſſion of our Saviour. The provoſt of Paris pro- 
hibiting their continuing of it, they made application to 
court; and to render it the more favourable to them, 
elected themſelves into a friary or fraternity, under the 
title of brothers of the paſſion: which title has given 
ſome occaſion to ſuſpect them to have been an order of 
religious. The king, on ſeeing and approving ſome of 
theſe pieces, granted them letters of eſtabliſhment, in 
1402; upon which they built a theatre, and for an age 
and a half acted none but grave pieces, till, the people 
growing weary of them, they began to intermix farces, 
or interludes, from prophane ſubjects. 

The mixing of farce and religion diſpleaſing many, 
they were re-eſtabliſhed by an arret of parliament, in 


1548, on condition of their acting none but proper, 
lawtul, and decent ſubjects, without intermeddling with 
any of the myſteries of religion; and thus were the bro- 
thers of the paſſion deſpoiled of their religious character: 
upon which they mounted the ſtage no more in perſon, 
but brought up a new ſet of comedians, who acted under 
their direction. | | | 

Thus was the drama eſtabliſhed, and on this founda- 
tion arrived in England. In proceſs of time, as it was 
improved, it became divided into two branches, agree- 
able to the practice of the ancients, and the nature of 
things, viz. into tragedy and comedy, properly ſo called; 


farce. 

TRAGIL- COME DV, a dramatick piece partaking of 
the nature both of tragedy and comedy, the event whereof 
is not bloody or unhappy, and wherein is admitted a 
mixture of leſs ſerious characters. | 

The foundation of tragi-comedy is certainly bad; for 
endeavouring to make us laugh and cry by turns, it en- 
deavours at contrary motions, which the heart can never 
undergo ; every thing that diſpoſes for the one, indiſpoſ- 
ing for the other: for which reaſon it is at preſent, with 
great juſtice, diſuſed. However, tragi-comedy is the 
only way wherein comedy is allowed to introduce kings 
and heroes. | 
TRAGOPOGON, goats-beard, in botany, a genus 
of plants, whoſe flower is compound, imbricated, and 
uniform, conſiſting of a number of ligulated floſcules, 
quinquedentated at the ends; there is no pericarpium, 
but the ſeeds, which are oblong, angulated, rough, and 
crowned with a plumoſe down, are contained in the cup, 
and placed on a ſcabrous, naked, flat receptacle. 

This genus includes the ſalſafy. 1 

I RAGOSELINUVUM, in botany, Tournefort's name 
for the pimpinella of Linnæus. 

' TRAGUS, in anatomy, one of the protuberances of 
the auricle, or external ear, called alſo hircus, becauſe 
uſually hairy. The tragus 1s that protuberance next the 
temple : that on the oppoſite fide, to which the ſoft lobe 
of the ear is annexed, is called the antigragus. See EAR. 
TRA IAN Coluux, a famous hiſtorical column 
erected in Rome, in honour of the emperor Trajan. It 
is of the Tuſcan order, though ſomething irregylar ; its 
height is eight diameters, and its pedeſtal Corinthian: 
it was built in a large ſquare there, called Forum Ro- 
manum. Its baſe conſiſts of 12 ſtones of an enor- 
mous ſize, and it is raiſed on a ſocle, or foot of eight 
ſteps; within-ſide is a ſtair-caſe, illuminated with 44 
windows. It is 140 feet high, which is 35 ſhort of the 
Antonine column, but the workmanſhip of the former 
is much more valued. It is adorned from top to bot- 
tom with baſſo relievos, repreſenting the great actions of 
that emperor againſt the Dace. 

TRAJECTORY VA Comet, is its path or orbit, or 
the line it deſcribes in its motion. See COMET. 

TRAIL-BO ARP, in a ſhip, a carved board on each 
fide of her beak, which reaches from the main ſtem to 
the figure, or the brackets. | 

TRAIN, the attendance of a great perſon, or the 
trail of a gown, or robe of ſtate. 

In falconry, it denotes the tail of an hawk. | 

TRAIN, for the number of beats which a watch makes 
in an hour, or any other certain time. 

Train, is alſo uſed for a line of gun-powder, laid 
to give fire to a quantity thereof, in order to do execu- 
tion by blowing up earth, works, buildings, &c. 

TRAIN, or TRAILE of Artillery, includes the great 
guns, and other pieces of ordnance belonging to an army 
in the field. See Cannon. th | 

Tr Ain-Oir. the oil procured from the blubber of a 
whale by boiling. ; | ; 

TRrAin-BanDs, or TRAiNED-BANDs, a name 
given to the militia of England. 

TRAINING, or TRACING, in mineralogy, a term 
uſed by the miners, to expreſs the tracing up the mine- 


or original place, and there finding a mine of the metal 
they contain. See MIN E. 

TRAMBLING of Tin Ore, among miners, the waſh- 
ing it "ery clean, which is done in a ſhovel, and in a 
frame of boards. See T1N. 


TRAMEL, an inſtrument, or device, ſometimes of 


h 


and thiis laſt again was ſubdivided into pure comedy and 


ral appearances on the ſurface of the earth to their head, 
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leather, mote uſually of rope, fitted for a horle's legs, 
to regulate his motions, and form him to an amble. It 
is alfo taken in many places for an iron moveable inſtru- 
ment in chimnies to hang pots over the frre. ww: þ 
- TRANSACTION, ' Tranſa##t, in the civil law, an 
accommodation of ſome buſineſs, or diſpute between two 
parties, by a mutual and voluntary agreement between 
them. See ACCOMMODATION. + W 5 de 
_ Phileſaphical TRANSACTIONS, à kind of journal of 
the principal things that come before the Royal Society. 
See SOCIETY: | | | 
TRANSCENDENTAL, or TRANSGENDANT, 
ſomething elevated, or raiſed above other things; which 
paſſes and tranſcends the nature of other inferior things. 
TRANSCENDENTAL Quantities, among geometrici- 
ans, are indeterminate ones, or ſuch as cannot be fixed or 
expreſſed by any conſtant equation : ſuch are all tran- 
ſcendental curves, which cannot be defined by any alge- 
braick equation: or which, when expreſſed by any equa- 
tion, one of the terms thereof 1s a variable quantity. 


7 f 


TRANSCRIPT, a copy of any original writing, 


particularly that of an act, or inſtrument, inſerted in the 


body of another. | 0 

TRANSFER, in commerce, &c. an act whereby a 
perſon ſurrenders his right, intereſt, or property, in any 
thing moveable or immoveable to another. 4 

Ihe term transfer is chiefly uſed for the aſſigning and 
making over ſhares in the ſtocks, or publick funds, to 
ſuch as purchaſe them of the proprietors: 

TRANSFORMATION, in general, denotes a 
change of form, or the ailuming a new form different 
from a former one. og 

The chymiſts have been for a long time ſeeking the 
transformation of metals; that is, their tranſmutation, | 
or the manner of changing them into gold. See the 
article TRANSMUTATION. | 

TRANSFORMATION of Equations, The doQtrine of 
the transformation of equations, and of exterminating 
their intermediate terms, is thus taught by Mr. Mac- 
Laurin. The affirmative roots of an equation are 
changed into negative roots of the fame value, and the 
negative roots into affirmative, by only changing the 
ſigns of the terms alternately, beginning with the ſe— 
cond. Thus, the roots of the equation, * -* — 19x* | 
+49 - zoo, are + 1, + 2, + 3, + 44 — 5 whereas 
the roots of the ſame equation having only the ſigns of 
the ſecond and fourth terms changed, viz. x*-+ x*— 19x? 
49x 30 , are - 1, — 2, - 3 Þ 5. „ 

TRANSFUSION, Tranfuſio, the act of pouring a 
liquor out of one veſſel into another. 

TrxANSEFUSION of the Blood, in ſurgery, the convey- 
ing of the arterial blood of one man, or animal, into 
the veins of another. 

T he generality of phyſicians, not without reaſon, at- 
tribute moſt diſorders of the body to ſome vice in the 
blood; and, therefore, ſome were led to think, that no 
method could be more ready to remove and correct that 
vice, than injecting a proper medicine in the veins to 
mix with the blood itſelf, or the transfuſing the ſound 
blood of one animal into the veins of another, inſtead of 
that which is diteaſed. But, notwithſtanding the vaſt 
expectations which had been formed by phyſicians from 
this operation, frequently the event turned worſe than 
the diſeaſe ; for we are told, that almoſt all the patients 
who have been treated this way, degenerated into a ſtu- 
pidity, fooliſhneſs, or a raving, or melancholy madneſs, 
or have been taken off with a ſudden death, either in, 
or not long after, the operations. PTY 

For the transfuſion of blood into the veins, firſt, a 
vein is to be opened in the patient's arm, or hand, and 
then a ſmall tube ef filver, braſs, or 1vory, thruſt up- 
ward into it : the ſame is to be done with the {ound per- 
ſon, only the tube muſt here be inſerted downward, to- 
ward the ſmall end of the vein; this done, the ſmalleſt 
of the tubes is to be inſerted into the other larger one; 
by which means; as much blood will paſs from the ſound 
perſon into the patient as may be thought proper, and 
then the inciſed veins are to be dreſſed, or bound up, as 
in bleeding: if the patient does not recover after the firſt 
transfuſion, the operation ſhould be repeated again, at 
convenient intervals ; but before the patient recerves the 
blood of the ſound perfon, he ought to be bled propor- 
tionably, that the new blood laſt received may have N 
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freer circulation. Sometimes a vein is opened in each 
arm of the patient at the fame time, that as much of the 
vitiated blood may flow out of one orifice, as he receives 
of the ſound by another. | 1 
I the blood is to be transfuſed out of ſome animal 
into the patlent, then a calf or @ lamb, for example, is 
to be ſecured by ligatures, and one of their veihs or ar- 
teries opened in the neck, leg, or thigh, and the reſt of 
the operation managed as before, ee. 
TRANSIT, Tanfths, in aſtronomy, ſignifies the 
paſſage of any planet, juſt by, or over a fixed ſtar, or 
the ſun, and of the moon in particular, covering or 
moving over any planet. „ 5 


a gradual paſſage to the next note following; whence it is 

commonly called the- breaking of a note, | 
TRANSITION, in rhetorick, is of two ſorts ; the firſt 

18 when a ſpeech 1s introduced abruptly, without expreſs 


our firſt anceſtor's evening devotions. 


Both turn'd, and under open ſky ador'd 

The God that made both air, ſky, earth, and heay'n, 
Thou alſo mad'ſt the night, 

Maker omnipotent, and thou the day 


The ſecond ſort of tranſition is, when a writer ſuddenly 
leaves the ſubject he is upon, and paſſes unto another, 
from which it ſeems different at firſt view, but has a re- 
lation and connection with it, and ſerves to illuſtrate 
and enlarge it. | 

TRANSITIVE, in grammar, an epithet applied to 
ſuch verbs as fignify an action which paſſes from the ſub- 
ject that does it, to or upon another ſubje& which re- 
ceives it. Under the head of verbs tranfitive, come what 
we uſually call verbs active and paſhve; other verbs, 
whoſe action does not paſs out of themſelves, are called 
neuters, and by ſome grammarians, intranfitives. 

TRANSLATION, the act of transferring or re- 
moving a thing from one place to another; thus we ſay, 
the tranſlation of a biſhop's ſee, a council, a ſeat of 
juſtice, &c. „ 

TRANSLATION, is alſo uſed for the verſion of a 
book, or writing, out of one language into another. 

TRANSMARINE, ſomething that comes from, or 
belongs to, the parts beyond ſea. 

TRANSMIGRATION, the remoyal or tranſlation 
of a whole people into another country, by the power of 
a conqueror. ; 4 85 

TRANSMICGRAT ION, is particularly uſed for the paſ- 
ſage of a ſoul out of one body into another, being the 
ſame with what we otherwiſe call metemphſychofis. See 
METEMPHSYCHOSIS, | 
TRANSMISSION, in opticks, &c. the act of a 
tranſparent body paſſing the rays of light through its 
ſubſtance, or ſuffering them to paſs: in which ſenſe, 
the word ſtands oppoſed to reflection. 

Tranſmiſſion is alſo frequently uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
with refraction, by which moſt bodies, in tranſmitting 
the rays, do alſo refract them, The rays of light, Sir 
Iſaac Newton obſerves, are ſubject to fits of eaſy tranſ- 
miſſion and reflection. See LIGHT. y 

For the cauſe of tranſmiſſion, or the reaſon why ſome 
bodies tranſmit, and others reflect the rays. See the ar- 
ticles Op ACT and TRANSPARENCY. | 

TRANSMUTAFTION, the act of transforming or 
changing one nature into another, | 

Nature, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, ſeems delighted 
with tranſmutations : he goes on to enumerate ſeveral 
kinds of natural tranſmutations ; groſs bodies, and light, 
he ſuſpects, may be mutually tranſmuted into each 
other; and adds, that all bodics receive their active force 
from the particles of light which enter their compoſition. 
For all fixed bodies, when well heated, emit light 45 
long as they continue fo; and again, light intermingles 
itſelf, and inheres in bodies, as often as its rays fall on 
the ſolid particles of thoſe bodies. Again, water, which 
is a fluid, volatile, taſteleſs falt, is by heat tranſmuted 
into a vapour, which is a kind of air; and by 2 into 
ice, which is a cold tranſparent brittle ſtone, eably dif- 
ſolvable, and this ſtone is convertable again into Water 
by heat, as vapour is by cold. 
| Earth, by heat, becomes fire; and by cold, is pow. 


- 


4 


TRANSITION, in muſick, is when a greater note 
is broken into a leſs, to ſoften the roughneſs of a leap by. 


notice given of it; as when Milton gives an account of 


TRA 


| vetted. into earth again: 2, . denſe 8 by fermentation, #4 


are rarified into various Kinds. of air and that air, by 

fermentation alſo, and ſometimes without, reverts: into 
groſs bodies. Quickſilver ſometimes puts on the form 
of a fluid metal, ſometimes it appears in ſhape. of a pel- 


tucid fragile. falt, called ſublimate; ſometi mes of a pel- | 


Iueid, volatile, white, taſteleſs earth, called mercurius 
dulcis; by diſtillation, it becomes er, and by agi-| 
tation in vacuo, it ſhines like fire, &c. 

All bodies, beaſts, fiſhes, inſects, plants, * with all 
their various parts, grow and increaſes out of water, and 
aqueous and ſaline tinctures; and by putrefaction, all 
of tlem revert into water or an aqueous liquor again. 
Farther, water expoſed a while to the open air, puts on 
a tincture, which, in proceſs of time. has a ſediment and 
a ſpirit, and before putrefaction, yields nouriſhment both 
for animals and vegetables. 

TRANSMUTATION, in alchemy, denotes the art of 
changing or exalting imperfect metals into gold or filyer. 
This is alfo called the grand operation, and they ſay, 
is to be effected with the philoſopher's ſtone. | 

Some alchemiſts hold, that the tranſmutation ſhould 
Tather be called the perfection of imperfect metals; as 
holding all metals, intended by nature to arrive equally 
at the perfection of gold, in as much as they are compoſed 
of the ſame matter; and that it is only the 09, oa of 
their matrices, that is, in the place wherein they are 
formed by nature, that has prevented their arriving 
thereat. The elixir being projected on any of theſe 
metals, it is ſuppoſed to purge and ſeperate the impure 
parts from the pure, and to join itielf wholly to the 
mercury (which is the pureſt part) as being of the fame 
nature. 

Whether metals may be tranſnmted into one another, 
or not, is a point ſtrongly diſputed among philoſophers ; 
the alchemiſts ftrenuoully aſſerting the affi mative. 

TRANSMUTAT ION, in geometry, denotes the reduc- 
tion-or change of one figure, or body, into another of 
the ſame area or ſolidity, but of a different form; as a 
triangle into a ſquare, a pyramid into a parallelopiped, &c. 

In the higher geometry, tranſmutation is ufed for the 
eonverting a figure into another of the ſame kind and or- 
ger, whoſe reſpective parts riſe to the ſame dimenſions 
in an equation, admit of the ſame tangents, &c. 

If a rectilinear figure be tranimuted into another, it is 
ſufficient that the interſections of the lines which com- 
poſe it, be transferred, and the lines drawn through the 
ſame in the new figure. If the figure to be tranſmuted 
be curvilinear, the points, tangents, and other right- 
. lines, by means whereof the curve line is to be defined, 
mult be transferred. 

TRANSOM, among builders, denotes the piece that 
is framed acroſs a double light window. See WixDow. 

TrRANnsomM, among mathematicians, ſignifies the vane 
of a croſs-ſtaff, or a wooden number fixed acroſs, with 
a ſquare whereon it ſlides, &c. See CROSS-STAF F. 

TRANSORM, in a ſhip, a piece of timber which lies 
athwart the ſtern, between the two ny Hun, di- 
rely under the gun-room port. 

TRANSPARENCY, Driaphanetty, in phyſicks, a 
quality in certain bodies whereby they give paſlage to the 
rays of light; in contradiſtin tion to opacity, ' or that 
quality of bodies which renders them impervious to the 
rays of light, See Op AIT. 

TRANSPIRATION, the inſenſible, or almoſt in- 
ſenſible paſſage of an excrementitious matter through the 
pores of the ſkin, called alſo perſpiration. 

TRANSPIRATION; is alfo wied by ſome authors for 
the ingreſs or entrance of the air, vapour, &c. through 
the pores of the ſkin into the body. 

Cardan, by this kind of tranſpiration, accounts for the 
prodigy of a woman, whoſe daily urine weighed 27 
pounds, though all the food ſhe took, both dry, and 
liquid, did not exceed four pounds. 

Dr. Baynard alſo fuſpe&s ſome ſuch tranſpiration to 
be the caſe in hydropical perſons. 

TRANSPLANT ING, in agriculture and rden- 
ing, the act of removing trees or plants from the places 
where they were ſowed, or raiſed, and planting them in 
others. See PLANTING. 

TRANSPORTATION, the act of conveying or 
9 a thing from one place to another. 


| 


ranſportation is a kind of puniſhment, or more pro- 
Vor. II. No, 75 | | 


perly an allevistion or commutation of punichment, for 


criminals convicted of felony, who, for the fit offence 
(unleſs it be an extraordinary one) were generally tranſ- 


ported to the plantations, but now to the tabellen ter, 


there to bear hard labour for a term of years. 
TRANSPORT ATLION of Plants, 2 of plants 
from one country to another; in Perfarming which, 
great cautions are neceſſary. 
TRANSPOSITION, in Algebra, me bringing any 
term of an equation over to the other ſide. 
TrAnsPosITION,. in grammar, a diſturbing or diſ- 
locating of the words in a diſcourſe, or a changing of their 
natural order of conſtruction, to pleaſe the ear by render- 
ing the contexture more eaſy, ſmooth, and harmonious. 
IRKANSPOSITION, in muſick, is a changing of the 
notes of a piece of muſick, or the ſhifting a ſong from its 
former ſituation, to ſet it either higher or lower, or in 
another octave. 


TRANSUBSTANTIATION, e i in 


theology, is the converſion or change of the ſubſtance of 


the bread and wine in the euchariſt, into the body and 


blood of Jeſus Chriſt, which the Romiſh church main- 
[tains is wiought by the conſecration of the prieſt. | 
This is one of thoſe principle articles, on which the 
Proteſtants differ from the Papiſts. The Proteſtants be- 
lieve, that Chriſt is received ſpiritually and by faith in 
the facrament ; while the Papiſts aſſert that the elements 
of bread and wine are actually and ſubſtantially changed 
into the very body and blood of Chiiſt, immediately 
upon ſaying the words of conſecration, ſo as to leave nei- 
tlier bread nor wine remaining. The one contend, that 
the Words, Hoc gſt corpus meum, This is my body, 5 
imply, that This jgnifies my body, and that the Laie 
(according to the words of the apoſtle) only thews forth 
the Lord's death till he come but the other infiſt, that the 
phraſe is to be taken Iiteralh, and that Chriſt, conſe- 
quently, eat his own body. The verb %, in this caſe, 
muſt mean /gn-ficat, as in other places, and particularly 
in that (noticed by Zuinglius in his book De Euchariſtia) 
| of Exodus x1i. 11. where the paſchal lamb is expreſſly 


called the Lor»'s Paſſcver, or Tranſit from Z£gypr. This 


pafſage is allo noticed by Tas in his Miſcellanea Sacra, 
nb. i. c. xxwv: the books, which have been written 
upon this controverſy, are numberleſs. 


TRANSUMPTION, Tranſumptis, in the ſohwols; > 


ſyllogiſm by conceſſion or agreement, . uſed where a — 


tion propoſed is transferred to another, with this condi- 
tion, that the proof of this latter thould ** admitted for 
the proof of the former. 


ſeveral muſcles, &c. in reſpect of their ſituation, progreſs, 
&Cc. as, 1. The tranſverſalis abdominis, a muſcle which 
lies under the obliqui, and ariſes from the cartilago 
xiphoides, from the extremities of the falſe ribs; from 
the tranſverſe apophyſis of the vertebre of the loins, is 
fixed to the inner fide of the ſpine of the ileum, and in- 
ferted in the os pubis and linea alba. This, with the 
obliqui, unites 1ts tendons as 1t approaches the linea al- 
ba, and is the only muſcle that is cutin the operation of 
the bubonocele. 1 has a fine, and thin membrane, that 
cloſes exactly its ring, or hole through which the veſſels 
paſs. 2. Pranſverſalis colli, it is ſaid to be a part of the 
longiſſimus dorſi. It ariſes from the os ſacrum, and from 
all the tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebræ of the loins, 
back, and neck, except the two firſt ; and is inſerted by 
ſo many diſtin& tendons into all the ſuperior ſpines. It 
moves the whole ſpine obliquely backwards. 3. Tranſ- 
verſalis pedis'placentnu, comes from the bone of the me- 


tatarſus that ſuſtains the toe next the little toe, and paſs- 


ing acroſs the other bones, is inſerted into the os ſeſa- 


moides of the toe. Its uſe is to bring all the toes cloſe to 


one another. 4. Tranſverſalis penis, one of the dilators 
of the urethra, ariſing from the tubercle of the os iſchium 
on each ſide, and inſerted into tlie poſterior part of the 
bulb'of the urethra; however, theſe muſcles are not quite 
determinate and certain in their origin vr Inſertion, and 
ſometimes they are wholly wanting: when they act, they 
dilate the urethra in its poſterior part. 5. Tranſverſalis 
is alſo a name given to a future of the cranium, becauſe 
of its traverſing” or crofling the face frain one ſide to 
or | another, 

TRAN SVERSE, ſomething that goes dert another, 


from corner to corner: thus, hends and bars, in heraldry, 


51 1 


TRANSVERSALITS, in anatomy, a name given to 
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are tranſverſe pieces or bearings” the diagonals: of 2 pa- ee eee the inſpiſſated juices : 


rallelogram, or à ſquare, are tranfverſe lines: lines which 


make interſections with perpendiculars, are alſo called w. | | r W 
Welser [ ITREASON, in general, fignities betraying; but is 


oblique or tranſyerſe lines. „ 
TRANSVERSE-Musc Es, in anatomy, are certain 
mufcles ariſing from the tranſverſe proceſſes of the ver- 
tebræ of the Joins. e V 
TRAPESIUM, in geometry, is a plane figure con- 
tained under four unequal right lines. | 


TRAPEZOID, is a ſolid irregular figure, having 


four ſides not parallel to one another. 


thus prepared) it may be at any time reduced to the ſtate of 
wort, only by adding a ſufficient quantity of warm water. 


more particularly uſed for the act or crime of infidelity 
to one's lawful ſovereign, » | h 

_ Treaſon is divided, by lawyers, into high-treaſon, and 
petty-treaſon. The firſt of theſe is an offence committed 
againſt the ſecurity of the king or kingdom: as to com- 
paſs, or imagine, the death of the king, queen, or their 
eldeſt ſon and heir; or in caſe a perſon does violate or 


TRAVERSE, or TRANSVERSE, in general, denotes | deflower the king's wife, or his eldeſt daughter unmarried, 


ſomething that goes athwart another; that is, croſſes 
and cuts it obliquely. 

Hence, to traverſe a piece of ordnance, among gunners, 
fignifies to turn or point it which way one pleaſes, upon 
the platform. 1, | 

In fortification, traverſe denotes a trench with a httle 
parapet, or bank of carth, thrown perpendicularly acroſs 
the moat, or other work, to prevent the enemy's can- 
non from raking it. Theſe traverſes may be from 12 
to 18 feet, in order to be cannon proof, and their 
height about fix or ſeven feet, or more, if the place be 
expoſed to any eminence. And to preſerve a communi— 
cation, a paſſage of five or fix feet wide mult be left at 
one end of the traverſe. | 

If any part of a work, thus ſhut in by one or more 


traverſes, 1s likely to be defended by the muſketry, it will 


be proper to add to the traverſes one or more footbanks 
within the defence, for the troops to mount on, when 
they want to fire over the traverle. 

TRAVERSE, in navigation, is a compound courſe, 
wherein ſeveral different ſucceſſive courſes and diſtances 
are known. 

To work a traverſe, or to reduce a compound courſe 
to a ſingle one, 1. Make a table of ſix columns, marked 
courſe, diſtance, N. S. E. W. beginning at the left-hand, 
and write the given courſes and diſtances m their proper 
columns. 2. Seek the given courſes and diftances in the 
traverſe table, and let the correſponding differences of 
latitude and departure be wrote in their proper columns 
in the table made for the queſtion. 3. Add up the co- 
lumns of northing, ſouthing, caſting, and weſting; then 
the difference between the ſums of northing and ſouth- 
ing, gives the whole difference of latitude, which is of 
the ſame name with the greater; and the difference be- 
tween the ſums of caſting and weſting will be the whole 
departure, which is hkewite of the ſame name with the 
greater. 4. The whole diff lat. and depart. to the com- 


or the wife of the king's eldeſt fon ; or if he levy war 
againft the king within his kingdom, or adhere to his 
enemies, give them aid or comfort within the realm, or 
elſewhere; or if he counterfeit the king's great or privy 
leal, or his money, or bring falſe money into the king- 
dom, like to what we have here, and utter the ſame: if 
he kill the chancellor, treaſurer, juſtices of either bench, 
juſtices of aſſize, or of oyer and terminer, fitting. in 
judgment and reprefenting the king's perſon, in the ex- 
ecution of his office: all theſe caſes are deemed treaſon 
by 25 Ed. III. c. 2. which ſtatute is made the only ſtan- 
dard of high-treaſon;. and 1 Mary c. 1. takes away the 
power of the king and parliament to adjudge any thing 
elſe to be high-treaſon but what is declared to be ſuch 
therein: it is true, temporary ſtatutes of late times en- 
acted, have made ſome other offences treaſon, as relatin 

to papiſts and the proteſtant ſucceſſion. | N 

It has been held, that words only, where they are de- 
liberate, and ſhew a direct purpoſe againſt the king's 
life, will amount to an over-act of compaſſing or imagin- 
ing his death, and are high-treaſon: for words are the 
moſt natural way of expreſſing the imagination of the 
heart, and may be good evidence of it: not only words 
of perſuaſion to kill the king, but ſuch as are ſpoken in 
order to draw away the affections of his people, and to 
ſtir them up againſt him, are tending to the king's death, 
and therefore treaſon. Likewiſe where a perſon intends by 
force to preic:ibe laws to the king, or to reſtrain himof 
his royal power, it has been adjudged an intention to 
deprive him of his crown and life: and in the eye of the 
law, every rebellion 1s a treaſonable plot againſt the life 
of the king, for a rebel would not ſuffer that king to live 
and reign, who would puniſh his offence, 

As to make a crime treaſon, there muſt be always 
ſome overt-aCt ; a bare conſpiracy, or compaſſing to levy 
war, is no ſuch act, unleſs it be really levied ; in which 
caſe the conſpirators are all traitors, although they are not 


pound courſe being found, the direct courſe and diftance jin arms: perſons that raiſe forces for any publick end or 


w1ll be found. | | 

TRAVERSE, in law, denotes the denial of ſome mat- 
ter of fact alledged to be done in a declaration, or plead- 
ings ; upon which the other fide coming and maintain- 
ing that it was done, iſſue is joined for the cauſe to pro- 
ceed to trial. 

TRAVERSE H an Indiftment, or Preſentment, is the 
contradicting or denying ſome chief point of it, and 
taking iſſue thereon. 

TRAVERSE of an (Hice, is the proving that an inquiſi- 
tion made by lands or goods, 1s defective and untruly made. 

TRAVESTY, or TRAVES TI, a French term, de- 
rived from the verb traveſtir, to diſguiſe one's ſelf, or to 
appear in maſquerade; and hence, traveſty is applied to 
the disfiguring of an author, or the tranſlating him into 
a ſtyle and manner different from his own, by which 


means it becomes difficult to know him. | 


TRAUMATICKS, the ſame with vulnerary medi- 


cines. See VULNERARY. | 
- TREACLE, Theraca, in pharmacy. Some alfo give 
the name treacle to moloſſes : and in this ſenſe it is that 
Dr. Shaw, in his Effay on Diſtillery,” has endeayoured 
to bring into uſe ſeveral forts of treacles, which might 


be made at home, and would ſerve very conveniently for 


the diſtilation of ſpirits, or the making of potable li: 
quors. Theſe are inſpiſſated juices or decoctions of vet 
getables: ſuch as the tweet juice of the birch, or ſycaz 
more, procured by tapping or piercing the trees in ſpring, 
and the common wort made from malt, or from other 


purpoſe, or who make an inſurrection on any account, are 
{aid to levy war againſt the king, though perhaps without 
a direct defign againſt his perſon; and it extends to the 
caſe where great numbers torcibly endeavour to remove 
certain perſons from the king, &c. The adhering to the 
king's enemies, is taken to be an adherence againſt him, 
and even out of the realm it is treaſon: and it is ſaid, 
that cruiſing in a ſhip of war with an intent to deſtroy the 
king's ſhips, though no act of hoſtility be committed, is 
an overt- act of adhering, comforting, and aiding. 

All trials for high-treaſon are to be according to the 
courſe of the common law; and perſons indicted for this 
crime, are to have a copy of the indictment five days be- 
fore their trial, that they may have ſufficient time to ad- 
viſe with council; they ſhall likewiſe be permitted to 
make a full defence by their council learned in the law, 
and by lawful witneſſes, &c. And in this cafe there muſt 
be two evidences to the ſame overt- act, or to two acts of 
the ſame treaſon, produced face to face againſt them. 

It is alſo ſaid, where a perſon is convicted of treaſon, 
the omiſſion of any neceſſary part of the cen will be 
held to be error, on which he may reverſe the attainder; 
as the judgment is ſeverer, and more formidable, in caſe 
of high treaſon than for any other crime whatever; ſince 
the offender is to be hanged, drawn and quartered, and 
alſo forfeit his lands and goods to the king 
Petiy TREASON, is where a ſervant kills his maſter, 
a wife her huſband, or a ſecular or religious perſon kills 
his prelate or ſuperior, to whom he owes faith and obs- 
dience; and aiders and abetters, as well as procurers, arc 
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vegetable ſubſtances treated in the ſame manner. Theſe 

liquors are feyerally to be boiled down in a copper till within the at. However, ſo ſtrictly is the ſtatute con- 

they begin to infpillate, and then to be poured into af ſtrued, that no caſe not expreſſtiy mentioned therein 18 

balneum mariæ,; wlien the remainder of the'evapotation puniſhable by it: hence if à ſon kill his Faber; bob 
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not be tried for petty-treaſon, except he ſerved his father 

for wages, in which caſe he is to be indicted under the 

name of a ſervwant. P etbiftafs gnib his vd yia 
Petty-treaſon implies the higheſt degree of murder, 
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where, trees, grow. to, 4 moderate ſize, any accidental di- 
SY 


minution of the common heat js found very greatly. to 


| mpede vegetation ;. and even in England, the cold ſum- 


mers we ſometimes have, give us an evident prove of this; 


and occaſions the forfeiture of lands by eſcheat to the for, though the corn and low plants have ſucceeded well 


lord of the fee; and the further puniſhment of the cri- 
minal is to be hanged, drawn, and quartered for it, and 
a woman to be burnt. Mita FG lol 
TREASURE, in general, denotes a ſtore or ſtock. of 
money 1n relerve. 9 | 


TREASURE-TROVE, in law, is where any treaſure 1s |. 


found buried in the earth, but not lying on the ground; 
and no man knows to whom it belongs: this, in Eng- 
land; belongs to the king; and to conceal it is puniſhable 
by fine and impriſonment. ˖ M03 ov is tt 
TREASURER, an officer to whom the treaſure of a 
rince, or corporation, is committed to be kept and duly 
diſpoſed of. e 
The lord high treaſurer of Great- Britain, or com- 
miſſioners of the treaſury, when the office is in com- 
miſſion, has under charge and government all the king's 
revenue, which is kept in the Exchequer. He holds his 
place during the king's pleaſure, being inſtituted by the 
delivery of a white ſtaff to him: he has the check of all 
the officers employed in collecting the cuſtoms and other 
royal revenues; and in his gift and diſpoſition, are all 
the offices of the cuſtoms in the ſeveral ports of the king- 
dom; eſcheators in every county are nominated by him; 
he alſo makes leaſes of the lands belonging to the crown. 
There is, beſides the lord- treaſurer, a treaſurer of the 
king's houſhdld, who is of the privy-council, and, with 
the comptroller and ſteward of the Marthalſea, has great 
wer. 117 
To theſe may be added the treaſury of the Navy; as 
alſo the treaſurer of the king's chamber, and of the 
wardrobe; and moſt corporations throughout the king- 
dom have treaſurers, whoſe office is to receive their rents, 
and diſburſe their common ex pences. 5, 
TREASURY, the place wherein the revenues of a 
prince are received, preſerved, and diſburſed. _ - 
In England, the treaſury is part of the Exchequer, by 
ſome called the Lower Exchequer. See EXCHEQUER. 
TREATISE, Tra#atus, a ſet diſcourſe in writing on 
any ſubject. A treatiſe is ſuppoſed more expreſs, formal, 
and methodical than an eſſay, but leſs ſo than a ſyſtem, 
See ESS AV and SYSTEM. 4 1 5 
TREATY, a covenant between two or more nations; 
or the ſeveral articles and conditions ſtipulated and agreed 
upon between ſovereign powers. | | 
T reaties are of various kinds; as treaties of peace, of 
alliance, of commerce, &c. for the guaranty of which, 
lee GUARANTY. . | 7 i 
TREBLE, in muſick, the higheſt or acuteſt of the 
four parts in ſymphony, or that which is heard the cleareſt 
and ſhrilleſt in a concert. See CLEFF. 
TREE, Arbor, the firſt and largeſt of the vegetable 
creation, conſiſting of a. ſingle trunk, or ſtem, from 
which iſſueth forth branches, leaves, flowers, and fruit. 
There are various kinds of trees; ſome deciduous, as 
the elm, lime, &c. others evergreen, as the fir, pine, 
holly, yew, &c. They are alſo diſtinguiſhed, in the nur- 
ſeries, into dwarfs and ſtandards, particularly truit-trees. 
Standard-trees are ſuch as naturally riſe to a, great. 
height, and are not topped. For the choice of trees of 


this kind to be tranſplanted out of a nurſery, Quintiney | 


recommends. us to ſuch as are ſtraight, ſix feet high at 
leaſt, and five or fix inches thick at bottom, and three or 
four at top; the bark pretty ſmooth and ſhining, as a 
token of their youth, and of the good {oil they grew in. 
Dwarf trees are ſuch as are kept low, and never ſut- 
fered to have above half a foot or ſtemm 
Acat is ſo eſſential to the growth of trees, that we ſee 
them grow larger and ſmaller in a fort of gradation, as the 
climates in which they ſtand are more or leſs: hot. I he 
hotteſt countries yield in general the largeſt and talleſt 
trees, and thoſe alſo in much greater heauty and variety 
than the colder do; and even thoſe plants which are com- 
mon to both arrive at a much greater bulk in the ſouthern, 
than in the northern elimates; nay, there are ſome regions 
ſo bleak and chill, that they raiſe no vegetables at all to 
any conſiderable height. Greenland, Iceland, and the like 
places, afford no tiees at all; and hat ſhrubs gro in 
chem axe always little and low. In the warmer chmates, 


* 


* 


ws carried on in winding. lines, nearly parallel to the 


enough, and gooſeberries, currants, raſberries and other 
low ſhrubs, have brought forth fruit in ſufficient plenty, 
yet the production of taller trees has been found very 
much hurt; and walnuts, apples, and pears, have been 
12 ſcarce among us. | 
well upon vegetation one way as another. Thus the heat 
of dung, and the artificial heat of coal fires in ſtoves, are 
found to ſupply the place of the ſun. 


% 
. 


advantage in many places in every country, and the coun- 
try greatly enriched by it, while the publick would be alſo. 


timber uſed in ſhip-building, and on other publick as well 
as private occaſions. -. | | 


8 1 


and uncultivated lands, of very great extent; and how 
great an advantage would it be to the publick, to bring 


heaths, would be found, on trial, capable of producing 


foreſts; and, though tlie proſits to be reaped from the 
planting theſe would come late, yet the expence of doing 


the means eaſy. a | | 
TREFOIL, Trefolinm, in botany, a genus of the 
diadelphia decandria claſs ; of which genus the clover is 
a ſpecies. , See CLOVER, | „„ 
TREMELLA, in botany, a genius of cryptogamious 
plants, of the flag kind; they conſiſt of an uniform ſub- 
ſtance, which is foliacious, pellucid, and membranace- 
ous, and in ſome reſpects like the lichen. See LrIœHEN. 
TREMBLING e the Fainis, or TREMOR, is ani 
involuntary ſhaking, chiefly of the hands and head, ſome- 
times of the feet, and ſometimes of the tongue and heart. 


ariſe from a defect of ſpirits, ſometimes from terror, 
or other violent paſſion, and ſometimes from a plethora: 
Too much drinking of coffee allo produces a tremour in 


| ſome perſons, as too plentiful drinking and ſurfeits will 


in others. Tremours are often dangerous, as being apt 
to degenerate into other nervous diſtempers; as ſpaſms, 
the palſy, lethargy, apoplexy, &c. „ 

In the cure, thoſe things ſhould be avoided that pro- 
mote the diſeaſe, and the patient ſhould drink balm or 
ſage tea, or a diet-drink made of China- root; Peruvian- 
bark may alſo be taken, in an infuſion of balm or ſage, 
or ſuccinated ſpirit of harts-horn, twice or thrice in a 
day; and in the evening an antiſpaſmodick powder may 
be taken, eſpecially if the patient is hot, or uſes much 
wine. Outwardly, the neck and ſpine of the back may 
be rubbed with the ſpirits of ants, earth- worms, and ſal 


ſpirits will be ſufficient, or opodeldock may be uſed in 
their ſtead. If the patient is plethorick, bleeding is uſe- 
ful; and in old perſons, a draught of generous wine at 


meals; pediluvia, hot-baths, and mineral waters, may 
be alſo uſed, but with caution. T 
As to the medicine commonly uſed in tremours and 
other nervous diſtempers, under the name of palſy-drops, 
it is no other than compound ſpirit of lavender; the moſt 
ſucceſsful way of uſing which is by taking 30 or 40 drops, 
twice or thrice a day, dropped on 5 or a little 
bread. It is ſuppoſed, that by this way, the moſt ſpiri- 
tuous and efficacious parts make their way directly by 


courſe of the circulation, as it is ſaid to do when taken 
f TRENCHES, in fortification, are ditches cut by the 
beſiegers, that they may approach more ſecurely to the 
place attacked; whence they are alſo called lines of ap- 
proach. The tail of the trench is the place where it was 
begun, and ita head. is the place where ĩt ends. 

The trenches are uſually opened, or begun, in the 
night time; ſometimes within muſket · not, and ſometimes 
within half or whole cannon- ſhot of the place. They 


works 


— 


eat is heat, be it from what cauſe it will, arid acts as 


Plantations of uſeful trees might be made to very great | 
benefited by it, ſince it would raiſe a continual ſupply of 
Me have, in many plates, heaths, and other barren 


theſe to be truly valuable! Many, if not all of theſe. 


trees; and ſome of them are truly the remains of deſtroyed 


it would be very trifling in compariſon of that profit, and 


It is a diſorder which frequently attacks perſons advaneed 
in years, and ſometimes the younger ſort. It ſeems to 


ammoniack, mixed together; a fourth part of the volatile 


the nerves of the palate, &c. without undergoing the 


— —— — — 
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tures and depreſſions of the cranium. 


changes and motions obferved in the axis of the world, 


TRI. 


works of the fortreſs, ſo as not to be in the view of the 
enemy, nor expoſed to the enemy's ſnot. ; 


4 


* 


The workmen employed in the trenches are always 


ſupported by a number of troops, to defend them againſt] 


the ſallies of the beſieged: the pioneets ſometimes work 


on their knees, and are uſually covered with mantlets or 


fauciſſons; and the men whis ſupport them lie flat on 
their faces, in order to avoid the enemy's ſhot. 
TRENTAL, or TRIGINT AL, a Romiſh office for 


the dead, confifting of 30 maſſes rehearſed for 30 days 


ſuccoſſively after the partys death. See MAss. 
TREPAN, Terebra, Modiclus, &c. in ſurgery, an 

inſtrument uſed in trepanning. See the next article. 

TREPANNING, in furgery, a perforation of open- 
ing, made in the bones: of the cranium, or ikull. 

This operation was performed by the antients, not 
only in fractures and depreſſions of the cranium, but 
allo in thoſe other obſtinate diſorders of the head and 
brain, which could not be relieved by internal medicines, 
and the uſe of iſſues upon the coronal ſuture; but tlie 
modern ſurgeons never uſe the trepan for internal diſ- 
orders of the head, though they ſeldom neglect it in frac- 
The trepan is therefore uſeful, not only in theſe caſes, 
to ele vate the depreſſed parts of a fractured bone in the 
cranium, but alſo! to diſcharge the extravaſated blood 
through an aperture made hy this inſtrument. 
Ihe lets time there is loſt, the better, before the ap- 


plication of theitrepan, but the operation itſelf muſt be 


conducted 1owly and carefully; for it is extremely diffi- 
cult, it not impoffible, to take out a piece of the cranium 
by this inſtrument, without injuring the ſubjacent dura 
mater, to hich it is moſt intimately attached. 

For this reaſon, Herſter is induced to condemn the ad- 
vice of thoſe who direct to trepan the cranium immedi- 
ately upon every flight diſorder of it: he therefore adviſes, 
tieft, to try the ute of other remedies, both external and 
internal. rather than immediately ſubject the patient to 
the trepan, before it is abſolutely neceffary. | 

In general, the place where the fiſſure” appears will be 
the moſt convenient to apply the trepan, if nothing in- 
cicates the contrary ; but in fractures, it will be proper 
to trepan à little below the injured part, that the extrava- 
fated blood may be more eaſily diſcharged. 

After having pitched upon the part to be trepanned, 
the next buſineſs is to thave the ſcalp, and make an in- 
ciſion through the integuments to lay bare the cranium, 
except it be done already by the wound. The inciſions of 
the integuments may be made in the form of a croſs, large 
enough to admit the crown of the trepan upon the bone. 

TREPIDATION, in medicine, the ſame with tre- 
mour, or trembling. See TREMBLING. 

FrEPIDATION, in the ancient aſtronomy, denotes 
what they call a libration-of the eighth ſphere, or a mo- 
tion which the Ptolematick fyſtem attributed to the fir- 
mament, to account for certain and almoſt inſenſible 


by means whereof the latitudes of the fixed ſtars come to 
be gradually changed, and the echptick ſeems to approach 
reciprocally firſt towards one pole, then towards the other. 

This motion is called the motion of the firſt libration. 

TRESPASS, in law, fignifies any tranſgreſſion of the 
law, under treaſon; felony, or miſpriſion of either; but 
it is moſt commonly uſed tor any wrong or damage that is 
done by one private perſon to another, or to the king in 
his foreſt, &c. | 

The defendant in treſpaſs can, by his plea, put the 

laintiff to a new aſſignment of the place where, &c. 

TRESSURE, in heraldry, a diminutiye of an orle, 
uſually held to be half the breadth thereof. 2 

TRET, in commerce, an allowance made for the 
waſte, or the dirt, that may be mixed with any commo- 
dity, which is always 4 lb. in every one 104 lb. weight. - 

RIAL, in law, the examination of a cauſe, civil or 
criminal, according to the laws of the land, before a 
proper judge: or, it is the matter and order obſerved in 
the hearing and determining of cauſs. 

There ate divers kinds of trials; as thoſe of matters of 
fact, which muſt be tried by à jury; matters of law, 
which ate only triable by the courts; and matters of re- 
cord, which are to be tried by the records themſelves: 

TRIANDRIA, in botany, the name of the third 


which bear hermaphrodite flowers, each containing thred' 


barley, wheat, &c. with moſt of the graſs tribe. 

TRIANGLE, in geometry, is a figure of three ſides 
and three angles, and either plane or ſpherical. 
Plane TRIANGLE, is that contained under three right 
lines; as A, B, C, (plate LXXVT. fg. 3.) 

Spherical TRI¹ANGLE, is that contained under three 
arches of a great circle of the ſphere; as A, B, C, (Vg. 13.) 
Of triangles there are ſeveral forts, as, 1. A right- 
angled triangle, is tht which hath one right'angle. 2. 
An obtuſe-angled triangle, is ſuch as hath one obtuſe 
angle. 3. An acute-angled triangle, is that which hath 
all its angles acute. 4. Any triangle that is not right- 
angled, is called oblique-angled, or amblygonial. 5. An 
equilateral triangle, is that which hath all its fides equal 
to one another. 6. An Iſoſceles, or an equilateral tri- 
angle, is that which hath only two fides equal. 7. A 
ſcalenous triangle, is that which has no two ſides equal. 
In every triangle, the ſum of all the three angles is equal 
to two right ones; and tlie external angle, made by a 
fide produced, is equal to the ſum of the internal and its 
oppoſite one. , | | 
In every right-angled triangle, the ſquare of the hypo- 
thenuſe is equal to the ſum of the ſquares of the other two 
fides. This was diſcovered by Pythagoras. 


| Every triangle is one half of a parallelogram of tlie ſame 


baſe and height. ao 
The area of any triangle may be had by adding all the 
three ſides together, and taking half the ſum, and from 
that half ſum ſubtracting each fide ſeverally, and multi- 
plying that half ſum and the remainder continually into 
one another, and extracting the {quare root of the product. 
TRIANGULAR Comryasses, are fuch as have 
three legs or feet, whereby to take off any triangle at 
once, much uſed in the conſtruction of maps, globes, &c. 
TRIANCULAR Numbers, are a Kind of polygonal 
numbers, being the fuins of arithmetical progreſſions, 
the difference of whoſe terms is 1. | 
Thus — of arithmetical progreſs 1 2 3 4 5 6, 
are formed triangular numbers 1 36 10 15 21. 


tangents, ſecants, &c. TORY 
ITRIANCGULAR Quadrant, is a ſector furniſhed with a 

looſe piece, whereby to make it an equilateral triangle. 
The calendar is graduated thereon, with the ſun's 

place, declination, and other uſeful lines; and by the help 


on the looſe piece, it may be made to ſerve for à quadrant. 
TRIANGULARIS, in anatomy, a name given to 
two muſcles in reſpect of their figure. a 
The triangularis pectoris, which has ſometimes the ap- 
pearance of three or four diftin& muſcles, ariſes from the 
intide of the ſternum, and is implanted into the cartilages, 
which join the four loweſt true ribs to the ſternum. 
The action of this muſcle is very obſcure, ſince both 
the organization and inſertion are at parts not moveable, 
but together. Dr. Drake conjectures it may conduce 
towards forming the neceſſary incurvation of the ſternum, 
and by its over tenſion in children, while the cartilages 
are ſoft, may occaſion that morbid accumination in the 
ſternum ſeen in rickety children. Others ſuppoſe it may 
contract the cavity of the thorax in exſpiration.  _. 
TRIARTI, in the Roman militia; a kind of infantry 
armed with a pike, a ſhield, a helmet, and' à cuiraſs; 
thus called, becauſe they made the third line of battle. 
TRIAS Harmenita, or thi Harnimital TR IAD, in 


together, two whereof are a 5th and 3d above tlie other, 
rr 57 05 == oo 36269 Of 
TRIBE, Tribus, in antiquity, a certain quantity or 
number of perſons, when a divifion is made of a city or 
people into quarters or diſtrifts. FOTOS 
| TRIBULUS, caltrop, in botany, a n 
the corolla of which cofſiſts of five oblong, obtuſe, and 
patent petals :- its fruit is of à roundiſn figute and àcu- 
leated, being compoſed: of five capſules, gibbous on one 
ſide, and armed with three vr four points on the other, 
angulated and convergent; and containing numerous 
ſeeds, turbinated and dblonng. 
There are tree pieces of this plant enutmerated by 
Mr. Miller; the firſt of which is very common im the 


elaſs in the Linnaan ſyſtem, .comfilting of · thoſe 7 


{vant of France, in Spain, and lu, e it grows 


ſtamina, or male parts. To this claſs belong the reed, 


TRIANGVULAR Canon, the tables of artificial ſines, 


of a ſtring and a plummet, and the diviſions graduated 


muſick, a compound of three radical ſounds, heard all 
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among Gorn, and on iingft of the 3005 land, . is very] M. le Clere obſerves, ſometimes occaſions ill propor- 


troubleſome to the feet of 
armed with ſtrong prickles, run into the feet of cattle, 
which walk over the land. Ihis is certainly the plant 
which is mentioned in Virgil'sGeorgicks, under the name 
of tribulus, though moſt of his commentators have ap- 
plied it to other plants. | 
| It is called in Engliſh caltrop, from the form of the 
fruit, which 5 1h thoſe inſtruments of war that 
were caſt in the enemies way to annoy their horſes. 

TRIBUNAL, judgment: ſeat, or the ſeat of a Jndge, 
called in our courts, bench. 

RIBUN AL, among the tiene was alſo a place 
from whence the people were harangued. 
ITRIBUNE, Feibann Plebis, in antiquity, a Roman 
magiſtrate choſen out of the commons, to protect them 

againſt the oppreſſions of che great, and to defend the 
1 erty of the people __ the attempts of the ſenate] 
and conſuls. | 
'The tribunes of the people were firſt eſtabliſhed in the 
year of Rome, 259. The firſt defign of the creation was 
to ſhelter the people from the cruelty of uſurers, and to 
engage them to quit the Aventine mount, whither they 
had retired in diſpleaſure. 


Their number, at firſt, was but two; but he next 


year, under the conſulate of A. Poſthumus Aruncius and 
aſſius Viſcellinus, there were three more added; and 
this number of five was afterwards increaſed by L. Tre- 
bonius, to ten. The appellation, tribune, was given 
them, by reaſon they were at firſt choſen out of the tri- 
bunes of the army. 
Talsuxx, Tribunus. Militum, or ' Militaris, an officer 
in the Roman army, who commanded in chief over a 
body of forces, particularly the diviſion of a legion, much 


the ſame with our colonel, or the French meſtre de camp. 


TRIBUTARY, Tributarius, one who pays tribute 
to another, in order to live a in Prone with him, or ſhare 
in his protection. 

TRIBUTE, 7 ributum, 3 a tax or impoſt — one 
prince or ſtate is obliged to pay to another as a token of 
dependence, or in virtue of a treaty, and as a purchaſe 
of peace. 

TRICEPS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the thigh, Mar- 
ing three originations, and as many inſertions; 
which may, therefore, be conveniently divided into three 
muſcles; all ariſing from the os pubis, and inſerted into 
the linea aſpera of the thigh-bone, whereot they 
the greateſt part. They alſo ferve for adduilerds, on 
draw the thigh together.. 

TRICUSPIDES VAT, in anatomy, 8 


placed at the mouth of the right ventricle of the heart, jul 


at its juncture with the auricle. SceCor. , / 


 TRIDEN:L,Tridens,.an attribute of Neptune, being|- 0 


a kind of ſceptre which the painters and poets put into 
the hands of that god, in form of a {peas or fork, with 
three teeth; whence the word. Ig 

TRIDENT, among 1 is uſed for akiadf: 
of parabola, - by which. Des Cartes conſtrukted equations 
of Ur diviſions. 


— INES 
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TRIEMIMERIS,..a 2 kind os AS Wade . Latin verſe, | 
wherein after the firſt foot of the verſe there remains an- 


odd ſyllable, which helps to. make up the next foot. 


TRIENNIAL, anepithet applied ny to offices or | 


employments which laſt for three years. 14 


IRIEN 8, in antiquity, a copper money of me ala 
of one-third:of an as, which on one ſide bore a Janus's 
head, and pt the other a water- rat, 
5 This w as the piece of mo ney wee 40 be put in the 
mouths o the deceaſed to pay haron his fare for their 
pallage into another life. 
TRIGA, in antiquity, A kind of carr, or chatior, 
with three hates, | * 
 TRIGAMY a third. marriage, or the fate of al 
perſon who phe Gn married threg times. - +. 
"TRIGLY PBS. 
9 at 1 intervals in the Porick freeze. 8 
Fach triglyph'confiſts of two entire gutters, or Fat 
nels, cut to a right Aigle, called glyphes, and ſeparated 
by three interftices, called, by Vitravjus, femora, from 
each ober, as, well 38 from, apt ag Half channels 
ee e 
The ordinary p oportian.of tri giyphsisto be' module 


ns 


* 


poſſeſs 


in architecture, a fort of ornaments | 


cattle ;, for the fruit being] tioned intercolumnations in porticoes ; for which reaſon 


he chuſes to accommogate the pro tion of 112 trigl 
to that of the intercolumns. 8 oi Fr 225 
IRIGON, Trigenus, a triangle. See Ta LANGLE:' 
TR1GoN, in aſtronomy, denotes an aſpect of two 
planets, wherein there are 120 0 diſtant from each 
other; called alſo trine. | 
TRIGONOMETRY, the art whereby; from any 


three parts of a triangle, except the three angles, the reſt 


are diſcovered. 
| Trigonometry is either plane or ſpherical. 
Plane TRIGONOMETRY, is the n of ſolving 
plane triangles. 
Solution of the ſeveral Caſes of plane Ta 1GONOMET RY. 


plane triangle being given, to find the other! 

Example. In the ment ABC {pane ExxVI 
fige 3.) right-angled at B, 

70 given A B= 52 equal Parts, as yards, furlongs, 
miles, &. 
And the angle c AB= 36d. gam. required B C. : 
| The geometrical Skating, 1. Make AB equal to 52, 
by a line of equal parts. | 


of your line of chords, and with this diſtance, ſetting 
one foot in A, deſcribe the arch ef, and from f towards e 
fet off 751 $2m. the angle at A, on the arch fe. . 
| 3 rect the perpendicular B © 1 
From A, through the interſection e, draw the line 
A 6, meeting the perpendicular B C in C; then is the 
triangle conſtructed, and the perpendicular B C may be 
meaſured, by applying it to the ſame line of equal parts 
from whence A B was taken. 
T he arithmetical ſolut. 1. By ſuppoſing AC the radius, 
Produce AC tor, till Ac be equal to the tabular 
radius robooooo, . &c. then will c be the tabular ſine 


[of the arch cd, and A will be the tabular co-ſine of 


che fame arch: alſo, B C will be the fine of the arch 
B D, and AB the co- ſine of the ſame arch. 
And becauſe the GE ABC, Ac are Unter, 


:B Ce. That i is, : : 


lit will be, 


As Ab: AB:: 


= 30d. 52m. = 


To AB (the co- ſine of the Ta 15 7160033 


2. By ſuppoſing A B (fg. . 71 the radius. | 
700 AB to b, till A“ be equal to the tabular 
radius, then will bc be the tabular tangent of the arch 
6b 4, and B C the tangent of the arch B D. * 

And becauſe the triapgles AB C, Abs are fi mila 
it will be, ad 5 550 
| As'Ab: AB: e BC. That is, La) f 
As Al (the radius in the tables) god, = 19-0090000 
To A B (the radius of the ſcheme) = 52 147160033 
bows 80 is bc (the tangent, of the ports 


o BO (the tangent of the: arch BD i 


the ſcheme) = * 90 
* By ſappoſing C ( fig 7.) the Han 


dius, then will 45 be the tabular tangent of che arch bd, 
or angle a C b, the complement of the given angle; alſo, 
A B will be the tangent 0f the arch B D. 


it Will be, 5 


| As ab : 4B 2 C CB. Tbat i 5 
10 124606 


15 96 (the tabular ent of the e 


| 7330 8m.) 
To AB (the tangeltt of the arch B Dt 
in mths foheme) 2 [/ 
801 is Ch (che Abc radius) had — 


19 » 4. vw. 


FH Po CB (he ratius ofthe ſeheme) g 
| | Caſe II. The angles and one of the 


8 plane triangle beg given, ne e 
* 4 In the triangle ABC ( N. 3 "0 


17160033 


„ Sale DA 


bro and one and a half hi h. But this prop on, 
Ver II. No. 73. fe 50 Fe 75 


Caſe I. The angles of one of the legs of a right-angled 


2. Extend your compaſſes to the diſtance of the radiug 


A (che tabular — of the ehre 915 9. 505108 


e ſcheme) =5 22 — 
-. DO 18 bc the Ro fine of wk 1 4A ) 
1 = zd. SAN. 4 414 4 44 27 9: 8 
ee (the ſine of the arch C 17 in 
the ſcheme) req ured ? 88 I x 591 02135 


the tables) =36d. „Am, = PEE 


roduce C B to 5, till 2 be equal to the. te 1 5 


And becauſe the tiiangles O. 4 b, Cc $2, are pany 


10. 0000000 
ITY 


M1 mn 


at B, ate given the angle CA B. = <= 64; gam. a nd Fwill A'4=the tabular co- ine of the angle at A, or the 


the fide A Apa 2 equal patts a . ere dhe pathe ſine of the angle Ac b, it being its complement. 

nuſe, RC. a akin * to. cabit o I And from the fimilarity of 755 two triangles A e, 
Geometrically. This caſe. 18 ene in all re- A B C, it will be, 

ſpects, like the former, and-A Canay be meaſured by * As Ac: AC:: A 5A B. That! Mi 

ſame line of equa} parts: which A B Was taken from. KN „ As Ac (the radius in the tables) = god. IO. OOOOOOO 
Arithmetically. 1. By ſuppoſing, A C the; radius. To A C the radius in the ſcheme) = (n I. 8128949 
Produce: AC to c, till: Ac be equal to the bale S0. is Ah (the co-fine of the arch c d — 1. 8 

radius, then will c be the ſine of the arch cd, and C Bj the tables) = =36d, 52m. 9. -90Z 1084 

the ſine of the arch C D; alſo, A will become the co- . 

ſine of the arch cd; or, which is all one, the ſine of its > (To AP Aber 8. the arch CD 1.716003 3 

complement, and A B the co-ſine of the arch D, ol "Caſe IV. The legs of a right-angled plane ry 


i 


fine of its complement. 1005 given, to find the angles. 


ef 
: eee the N AB C, A bs, are in Fe n ad inlet plan Wi A 50 
N Adr B:: AT-A E. Tuu h, n | {Us 15) aff given the baſs A.B=$4, and Wie Perpetnd 
2 cu ar 39, require the angles A an 
or 77 Boy — 2 wit mu when Fay 9. 903 1084 Geometrically. t. Make A B equal to 5a, from a 
[line of equal parts. 
| . h GH. 
Ts by n th _ CD | uy . 116003 3] 2. From the point B erect the perpendicular B ol and 
ſet off on it 39 equal parts from B toC; and. join the 


So is Ar (the rabular l =god.= wats: points A C with the right line AC, and the triangle is 
To AC (the radius in the feheme) =6 $= 1. 8128949 conſtructed; and the quantities of the angles A and C 
may be medfare? by the line of chords, after the manner 


2. By fuppoſing A'B the radius. 
; Produce A B (Eg. q.) to b, till Ab be qual to the ta- taught in the firſt caſe. 
174 bular radius, then will 6 e be the tangent of the arch db, Arithmetically. By ſu ppoſir ing A B the radius. Make 
LF | and Ac the ſecant of che fame arch; alſo B Cwill be the A equal to the tabular fal, then will þ c be the tan- 
1 tangent of the arch B D, and A C the ſecant of the ſame. gent of the angle A. 
14 And becauſe the triangles ABC, A“ „ are Emile, And becauſe of the fimilarity of we two triangles 3 
Mi Abc, AB C, it wilbbe, I” I 
79 | As Ab: 41 . AC. That i Is, 1189 As AB: Ab:: BC: b c. Thatis, 4 
* As A (the radius in the tables) =god. 210. 0000000 As A B(the radius in the ſcheme)=52= 1. 7160033 
WAR Is to A B (the radius in the ſcheme)=52= 1.7160033] To Ab (the radius in the tables) =god.= ede 3 
10 So is Ac (the ſecant of the arch 5 A in : 1 been So is BC (the tangent of the arch B D 1 1 
if the tables) 36d. 5g2m,= _ — I the icheme) = 39 = — 999% 35 I 


To A C (the TY of the arch B Din | To be (the tangent of the arch z 3 d in 
0 Nee the tables 30d. 5am. = 1 9: 8750102 


0. | thde ſcheme) 65, 

1,28 | 3. By fup * BC . fe. 7 .) the radius. Which, ſubtracted from god. Jeon the angle C= 2 

W 2 "Br thb; B to , till 0 be equal to the cibatiy 53d. 8m. 3 
Caſe. V. The hypothenuſe and one of the legs of a I 


N. radius, ther will a be the tabular tangent of the arch 
4 5% (or angle 4 Ch) and Ca will be the ſecant of the|right-angled plane triangle being given, to find the 
wy ſame arch; alſo. A B will be the tangent of the arch angles. 


As ab: ABT! Cie: CA," That i is,” 
of equal parts. 


| 0 N Pp ( id, 6 8 tangent of the J 10.12 20898 3 5 4 i is oy 
161 d m — — 2. Erect the perpendicular 99 
| Gt 3. Take the diſtance of 65 equal parts between the 


| n D, and C A the fecant of the fame arch. is Example. In the triangle A BC ( Ag. 3. ) right- 
| And becauſe: the triangles 326 C, ABC, are ſimilar, angled at B, are given the baſe A B=52, and the hypo- 
| it will be, A 1409), ene AC=6 5, required the angles A and C. 

F : | Geometrically. 1. Make A B equal to 52 by: a line 


*$ Is to A B fthe tangent of the arch D B 
i in the ſcheme) 52, 5 i 1.7 160033 points of the compaſſes, and fetting one foot in A, with 
| the other croſs the perpendicular B Cin C, and join the 


So is Ca (the a ſecant of the arch 
1 Io; 2238814, points A and C with a. right line, and the triangle is 


1 ) 53d. dm. — — 
it — — ¶conſtructed and. the quantities of the angles may be 
91 N To C A {the ſecant of the arch B D 1 7 1 58 49 | meaſured. by the line of chords, after the manner taught 
14 the ſcheme) (66. — , 9991; in the firſt caſe. . 
By carefully conflicting the three Aitterent methods of Arithmetically. By ſuppoſing the hypothenuſe AC 


| | performing t the tW- O preceding caſes, the reader l mal the radius. 
1 * Den three general obſervations :, Make Ac (Hg. 3: )=the 3 of 1 blen den will 
| If the hypothenuſe be ſup ofed the radius, the two Ah repreſent the tabular co-fine of the arch cd. 
ki will become the fines of their oppoſite angles. And becauſe Ho e A b 6 00 * 15 are f milar, i 
2. If the baſe be ſuppoſed the radius, the perpendicu- wil be, TY 


oy 2 A C, AE it be eral to b opel the line of equal ſpects, the ſame as the fourth, and the 
b d i, O 
n e may be found by applying, it to the ſame 1G 9 


: 3K fall ebe ße icular C and Line en I 1s parts, which the legs R B; and. BY 1 1 en 175 1 | 
ape Aid A B ma meaſured 1 h The arithmetical ſolution of £2 6 95 Me e 
es 


. : plying] it to th ſame tine of equi} th meh th 0 as [that of the ſecond and fourth ca 
k - taken f rom. b: rn AMIE Piet e 3 D043 RAN Punt in caſe. the fourth, the 5 May be 


Arithmetically. By ſuppoſing AC . radial Bas ound „ to the Haag Rene 
Produce A C to c, un! it equal the tabular radius, men ue here to * 5 1 But 


7 | | lar will become: the tangent of the angle at the baſe, and As A C. * 7 N 8 That; M7)» = 
Wb. the hypothenuſe the ſecant of the fame angle. As AC (the radius in the 2 — 1.812894 | 
Fe If the perpendicular be opp poſed Vi radius, the To Ac (the radius in the tables) = am 4 
5 | | . baſe will become the tangent of t e angle > at' the r pen- Th. 80 1 is A'B (the co- ſine of the: arch 51 boo I 
„ dicular, and. the N the lecant 755 the fame in the ſcheme) = =52= ir is; Hs 1. 2 35 4 
„ all e e | | f SN _ 4 
. h Bs 4 II. The Lypotheniuſe ad angles of a A Aab ToA B ( the co-ſine. of the arch. 675 ap. 8 4 
1 9.9031 10 7 I 
Ws; gled plane, triangle being given, to find either of the legs. te tables) 2 5 8. >. 3 I 
Wot! Example. In the ae ABC (N. ) risht-angled ' Whoſe complement in 36d. 52m. the an le at A. 4 
1 at B, are given the angle CA B= 436d; 5m. and the] Caſe VI. The legs of, a right-angled plan i 3 
1m hy pothenuſe KS Jeg urch AB Rn being given, to find the hypothenuſe. Sale 4 
: _Geometrically, | ay Draw the line A*B-at- pleaſure. [i Example. In, tha cok aries triangle ABC 60 3) g 
1 £ 2. Make. 9 5 angle at A equal to 30d, 52m.” by the there are given A B52, and;B C39, required A C 4 
;; 598 "line, of cliord as Ta taught 1 in the rſt caſe) and continue] Geometrically. This caſe is conſtrued, 5 152 re- 3 
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them being given, to find the other oppoſite angle. 


| (Ae. Maro giver the angle A=42338. Im, the angle B 


But the hypothenuſe may be 1 by the help. of the 
47th of Euc, I. without finding the angles; thus, 


To the ſquare of one of the given ſides * 22704 
Add the 2 15 the other 70 17 N. Sal 
TA WE 


The dang root oft wir erung 1 give A Ciequited =6 5. 
Caſe VII. The hypothenuſe and one of the legs of 4 


right-angled plane Ongar being given, to find tlie other 
leg. 


Pumple. In the Nr -angled plane triangle AB 0 1 


(/ig. 3.) there are given the hypothenuſe A C=6 5 and 
the baſe A B=g2; required the perpendicular BC. 
Geometrically. The geometrical conſtruction of this 
caſe is performed, in all reſpects, like the fifth, and the 
perpendicular B C may be found by applying it to the 
8 ſcale of equal parts, which the other parts of the 
triangle were taken from. 
This caſe being a compound of the fifth and firſt, we 


muſt firſt find the angles by the fifth, and the perpendi- 


cular by the firſt, to which we refer the reader. 
But by the help of the 47th of Euc. I the perpendi- 


cular. may be tound \ without the trouble of finding the 


_ thus, 
From the ſquare of the bypothenuſe AC = 4225 
Take the ſquare of the baſe AB — _ =2704 | 


"F$24 


37 


The 155520 1 root of the remainder wil give B C re- 
quired= 39. 
By carefully confideriag the cſobitions of the Aver 
preceding caſes, the reader may obſerve. 


1. That if the angles are given, any ſide, whether : 


given or required, may be ſuppoſed the radius. 
2. If the angles are required, one of the SY ſides 
muſt be ſuppofed the radius. f 


The Solution of the © ſeveral Caſes of Obliqur-angle Plane 


Triangles. 


Caſe J. Two fides and an angle oppoſite to one of 


Example. In the oblique-angled plane triangle ABC 
(plate LXXV1. fig. 6.) are given'AB'= 82, BC S 42, 
and the angle AC B 2 42d. 10m. e the atighe 
BAC. 


Geometrically. 1. Draw the nor AC at pleaſure. 


2. Make the FO; ACB equal to 42d. m. by the 


line of chords, after the manner taught'in caſe. the firſt 
of the preceding ſolutions. 0 
. Make BC equal to 42, bya line of 450 parts. 


4. Fake the diſtance of 52 equal parts between the 


points of the compaſſes, and ſetting one foot in B, with 


the other croſs the line A C in A, and join the points A 


and B, with a right line, and the triangle is conſtructed; 


and the angle BAC may be meaſured by the line of chords. 


Arithmetically. As AB 221.7160033 

To the fine of it ſit 

| angle ACP | e Jaa. x68 16m, Ai 

* th fin £ ins ,ofite | 
* in of is i ] ak 1m. =g. areal 


Having found the anche: A; the angle B may be nad] 
by kings the ſum of the angles A and C from 180d. 

Caſe II. The angles and one ſide of an eblique-anglegJob 
plain triangle being given, to find either of the other ſides. 

Example. In the oblique-angled plane traingle ABC 


104d. 43m. the aple CA 42d. 1610, kng the tide AB =| 
527 required A. 
Geometricalty. 1. Make the angle A= 334. Im. by 
the line of chords. Joe mag! 
2. Make AB ib) 2 Rus of equi parts. 


2; Make the angle os 1048: Ki ber wy bad line o 
ior, 


BUL Ou 21 34 89: 2111 1 


Lox aid 


So is the tang. of the half ſum of the tw 


[13* 1 caſes; for the; 
ww the lities AC 4nd BC ab they interſe@& each] fourth, and the fide. BC will de found by caſe the firſt, 


TRI 
5 Zo iz the ſine of the angle B=104d. . 431. = 9.9155135 


To its oppoſite fide AC | , q=1 8723856 
Caſe III. Two ſides of an 10 5 oppoſite to one of 
them being given, to find the other ſide. 


(Eg. 6.) are given the ſide A B= 5a, the fide C =42, 
and the angle C= Aid. 1b m. required A C. 
like the firſt; and the fide A C may be meaſured by ap- 
plying it to the line of equal parts. 
But, to perform it arithmetically, it will be, 

As the ſide AB Sa 60033 
Is to the ſine of the angle C Pers 16m. 2 9.8291312 
So is the ſide BC — 221.6232493 


To the fine of the angle A = zd. Im. 9. 7363772 
Hence the angle B=104d. 43m. 

Then to find the fide A 85 it will be, by t the fame theorem, 
As the ſine of the angle O — Saad. 16m,=9. 3582825 
Is to the fide A B - -- ,.552=1.7 160033 


To the fide AC: a 335714 =1; 1.87238 56 

Caſe IV. Two bet wid the coral angle of an 
oblique-angled- plane tigogle being given, to find the 
other angles. 

Example. In the oblique-angled plane triangle. ABC 
(he. 6.) are given the fide; A C=74,5, the fide AB 
52, and angle A=334./1m. required the angles B and C. 

Geometrically. 1. Make __ 1 A C14 5 by a line 
of equal parts. 

2. From the angle A= 3 9 im. ds the line of chords. 
Let A B be made 52 equal parts. 

4. Join the points B and C with a right line, and the 

thing is done; and the angles B and C may be meaſured 

by the line of chords. | 

'To perform this caſe arithmetically, we muſt firſt find 


| the ſum and difference of the two ſides ; alſo the half 


ſum of the two unknown angles, which is performed by 
| ſubtra&ing the given angle from 180d. and the remainder 
will be the ſum of the angles B and C, the half of which 


will be the Half ſum ann, which will be S 734. 


200k eee 20 
Having found the ſum and dideiente of the two vides, 
as; alſo, the half ſum of the two unknown een hs 
required angles — be wo fdes Ah. ad 

As the ſum of the two tides an 

A S126, 5 {0 3537: + 1 1060905 
To their difference « 5 8 $5 1. 3533825 


unknown angles = 3d. 2918; - 450k = 241 10.5 293633 


To the tang. of half their iff, = = 546 
8 10 8 9. dess 

To the half ſum zd. e zo lee. 4 

Add the half difference=31d. 1 . 3 


Their ſum will be che 
greater angle B 

From the half ſum S 73d. 29m. + 
Take the half difference 31d: I Laan — 


Their diff ;=theangle - 14 2 eaten 
Cake v. Ag 177 and the contained angle of any 
lique · angled PRI, triangle being given, to find the 
third ſide. an 
Example. In the oblique-angled plane triangle ABC 
(A. 6.)-are given. the fide AC=74;5, the ſide A B= 52, 
and the angle Are Ni 1m. required the fide BC. 
Geometricall be Te conſtruction of this 


— —— * 


—(k— 


9 


3 104 43 0 


caſe is exactly t e. ene NG the laſt, and the fide B C 


may be meaſured by the line of equal pa 
This caſecis compounded of the ll OO firſt, and 


therefore the arithmetical method is the ſame as thoſe two 


les Band C muſt be found by caſe the 


echt we © ante prange BO is conſtructed g and | to which we refer the reader. 


AC may be meafu ; by he! Ae N 
which ; A B feat 7 20 from. 
Arithmety I hi ſine of the ang. Ip 
E e ii — gad tem. * Sat 
Te its oppoſit ſide 48 * 


— 2 


TO „„ „% . „% 


4.6. de AB= 52, 
(A j 450 Oo 18 = 105 ww th 6 angles *. 


1.1600 3 and: C. 


Caſe VI. Three ſides being given, to find che angles. 
Example. In the obliqueꝰ an led plane 10 A 28 
he f1 e AC = 


PF, OY 717 2 CY 
81 5117 A 84 g . 1 


- i. 4 


1 e erer HN ht 


1455 
oy 9 = g : 
= : E -0 * * 
- 1 PR J . 
# 8 — «3+ 4 & $23.2 Fas 4 ; | &'E EY m4 | 
. - £ = s > 


Example. In the oblique-atigled plane 2 ABC 


Geometrically. This caſe is conſtructed i in al refpeAs ; 


So is the fine of the angle B =1044. 43m. 92 9855135 


en,, ̃ q 
5 


Geometrically. 1. Make the line AC=4,5, from a Corollary. Since the laſt proportion, by permutation, 
Tne of equa) parts; FT ats {becomes co- tung. co-tang. AE : ts 
2. Take 5a, the length of A B between the points of | 2 - ng. : ; tang, 
the compaſſes, and, ſetting one foot in A, with the} A C—B C 
other deſcribe the arch 4e. eee ee | «i 
3. Take 42, the length of BC, between the points off arches are, inverſely, as their he 9-7 . 3 follows, 
SRC - 


: tang. DE, and as the tangents of any two 


the compaſſes, and, ſetting one foot in C, with the} . ee” i i 1 
other deſcribe the arch fg, interſecting the former in B. therefore, that tang. A E : tang. — T— . hg. 


From the interſection B draw right-lines to the} A C-BC ... 5 ä 

ET AE A and C, and the triangle is conſtructed; and. 2 : tang, DE; or, that the tangent of half 

the angles may be meaſured by the line of chords. the baſe is to the tangent of half the ſum of the ſides, as 

But to perform it arithmetically it will be, | the tangent of half the difference of the ſides to che tan- 

* bu baſe AC (Plate LXXVI. fg 9 1.8721 563 mo arr diſtance of the perpendicular from the middle 
„„ : - * of the baſe. | | 

To the ſum of the ſides AB, B C=94= 1.9731279] Theorem VII. In any ſpherical triangle ABC, it 

So is the diff. of the ſides A B, B CSO 1.0000000[ will be, as the co-tangent of half the ſum of the angles 

| ; | 0 „ at the baſe, is to the tangent of half their difference, ſo 

77 15. of n wh F. 1.100991 fis the tangent of half the vertical angle to the tangent of 

Which, taken from AC=74,s, leaves t 

62, the halt of which 1s 31 the lefſer ſegment FC. | | 

„ 15 „ n | triangle, The Solution of the Cafes of right-angled ſpherical Triangles, 


— 


a the angle which the perpendicular C D makes with the 
ein CF biſecting the vertical angle. ä 


Spherical TRIGONOMETRY, 1s the art whereby, from 2 — — fs 5 _ 
three pn parts of a ſpherical triangle, the reſt are diſ- 8 Given | Sought Solution. | 
Covered. | 1 | 13 
. | Before we ſhew the method of ſolving the ſeveral caſes|| | The hyp. | The op- [As radius: fine hyp. AC:: 
11 of ſpherical trigonometry, we ſhall lay down the follow- f iA C and oneſ poſite leg [fine A: fine BC (by the 
134 ing theorems, | | ? angle A | * C [former part of theorem 1 ) 
bl Theorem J. In any right-angled ſpherical triangle it 'The hyp. | The adja- |As radius :*co-fine of T:: 
71 will be, as radius is to the ſine of the angle at the baſe, 21A C and one| cent leg ſtang. AC: tang. AB (by the 
. ſo is the ſine of the hypothenuſe to the ſine of the per- angle A AB (latter part of theorem 1.) 
1 pendicular; and, as radius to the co- fine of the angle at — F deer pr En FA 
i the baſe, ſo is the tangent of the hypothenuſe to the tan- AC 3 Se "ys In "x ans ug Fans 50 
. gent of the baſe. 3 e "A „in | 
Ih Corollary 1. Hence it follows, that the fines of the . |: — A to 
1 angles of any oblique ſpherical triangle ADC ( plate . The hyp. [The otherfAs co-ſine A B : radius: : 
#0 LXXVI. . 12.) are to one another, directly, as the] 4 AC and one] leg BC ſco-ſine AC: co- ſine BC (by 
1 ſines of the oppoſite ſides. = leg A B 6 5 theorem 2.) _ . 
#38 | Corollary 2, It follows, moreover, that, in right- _ The hyp. [The oppo- As ſine AC : radius : : fine 
10 angled ſpherical triangles ABC, DB C, (fig. 12.) hav- | zSIAC and one fite angle AB: fine C (by the forme | 
Kit ing one leg B C: common, the tangents of the hypothe-  gAB e part of theorem 1.) 4 
1a nuſes are to each other, inverſely, as the co-fines of the T5, hyp. The adja-[As tang. AC : tang. AB: 
; adjacent angles. Fo : : [| {AC and one} cent angle [radius : co-fine A (by theo- 
; Theorem II. In any right-angled fpherical triangle leg AB {| A rem 1.) 
F (ABC, fig. II.) it will be, as radius is to the co-ſine( 7 — E — IE , eee 
| ; of one 5 ſo is the co-fine of the other leg to the co- ſine A 5 ms. Rn 35 2 e Rec 5 8 (b ; 
i of the hypothenuſe. : e e theorem 4.) | 
7 | Corollary, Hence, if two right-angled ſpherical tri- ] "ig * 1 
1 angles ABC, CBD, (/g. 12.) have the ſame perpen-||— 6-66 DEER e ——̃ ̃ OREN CETTENEES 
1 dicular BC, the co-fines of their hypothenules will be One leg The oppo- As radius: fine A 5 co: ſine 
wh to each other, directly as the co- ſines of their baſes. g|A B and the ſite angle of AB : co ſine of C (by 
0 Theoreme III. In any ſpherical triangle it will be, as adjacent an- C theorem 3.) | 
. radius is to the co- ſine of either angle, ſo is the co-ſine gle A | |. 3 wr 
| [ of the adjacent leg to the co-fine of the oppoſite angle. One leg | The hyp. As co-fine of A: radius ::| 
HE Corollary: Hence, in right-angled ſpherical triangles, g AB and the] AC ſtang. AB tang. AC (by 
f ql having the fame perpendicular, the co-fines of the angles [| adjacent an- t theorem 1.) f 
0 at the baſe will be to each other, directly, as the ſines of e 3 ee 
ö b | the vertical new 5 : 3#| | One leg IT he otheriAs tang. A : tang. BU: 
1 Theorem IV. In any right- angled ſpherical triangle iti} {BC and the] leg A B fradius: fine AB (by theo- 
038 will be, as radius is to the fine of the * baſe, ſo is the oppoſite an” rem 4.) PE 
vs tangent of the angle at the baſe to the tangent of the dle A : | 
14 perpendicular. | | Rt 11099! N An > As co-fine BC: Nd: 
. Corollary. Hence it follows, that, in right-angled RO a, we _ ra. * e aries e an C (by 
| bt | ſpherical triangles, having the ſame perpendicular, the II nds” nk 5: £ 8 rad; 1 
"hy fines of the baſes will be to each other, inverſely, as the PP gle A $1 3: I 
5 INE. of * Maut he 1 at d ſpheri ianele it | One leg | The hyp. [As fin. A : fin. BT: nn 3 
oh I beorem V. In.any right-2ngled ſpherical triangle it] | ns ges | 2 5 n G They! e 4 
vv will be, as radius is to the co-fine of the hypothenuſe, 12 C'and thef A W (by I 
. ſo is the tangent of either angle to the co- tangent of the 92 an- 4 ) I I 
wy other angle. RY Ons a — — Er — — —— 4 
#8 I „ As the ſum of the ſines of two unequal arches Both legs | The hyp. | \s radius co-fine A B. 4 I 
1 is to their difference, ſo is the tangent of half the ſum of 30A Band BC AC 1-o-fine BC : co-fine ac 
: x | thoſe arches to the tangent of half their difference: and, || | ___..|(bythcoremo.) ___ 
. | as the ſum of the co- ſines is to their difference, fo is the —Both legs An angle, As fine A E radius ; tang. 
1 1 ae f half i "HAB and BC|ſuppoſe A;|BC tang. A(by theorem-f. 
\; JT of half the difference of the ſame arches. | |. Bora MA] ſap-lAs fin. A : co-fine C: ra- 
ji 1 Theorem VI. In any ſpherical triangle A BC (plateſ|, 4 400 en ius: co-fine A b (by theo- 
By 4 LXXVI. fig. 13-) it will be, as e 175 How | 2 3. „ n 
1 jo the ſum of the two fades is to the tangent. o If their .Er. 
1 difference, fo is the: gpolan ent of baff the baſe to the 6 Both angles The byp. As tang: * e AC 115 
3 tangent of the diſtance (DE) of the perpendicular from. A and G A ps ae, 
1 the middle ofithe baſe. , WEE — — — Jon 8 
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i Note. i The 10th, 11th, and 12th caſes are ambigu- 
dus; fince it cannot be determined by the data, whe- 
ther AB C, and AC, be greater or leſs' than 90 de- 
grees each; „ 4 
The Solution of the Caſes of oblique ſpherical Trlangles. (See 
0 yu plate LXXVI. „ 10) | i va 


Solution. 


1 ** 2 — 


K. 


[| Given 
— 


Two ſides The angle As fine B C : fine A : : fine 
AC, BC, and|B oppoſite AC: fine B (by cor. 1. to 
l | an angle A ſto the otherſtheor. 1.) Note, this: caſe 
| oppoſite to is ambiguous when BC is 
one of them leſs than AC; ſince it can- 
My p16 4 I not be determined from the 
Sl: * data whether B be acute or 

e e _ [obtuſe. 1 3! 
| | Two fides The inclu- Upon AB produced (if need 
AC, BC, and} ded angle |be) let fall the perpendicular 
an angle A] AC B CD: Then (by theorem 5.) 
oppoſite to rad. : co- ſine AC : : tang. A 


fone of them 

: cor. 2. to theor. 1.) as tang. 

£ BC : tang. AC : : co-fine 
= ACD: co-ſine BCD. 

| Whence ACB = ACD= 
BCD is known. 
Two fides The other[As rad. : co-fine A:: tang.| 
AC, BC, and] fide AB [AC : tang. AD (by theor. 

an Ade 65“. 1.) and (by cor. to theo. 2.) 

| ſpoſite to one as co-fin, AC: co-ſin. BC 
3] of them : co- ſin. AD : co- ſin. BD. 
; Note, This and the laſt caſe 
are both ambiguous when 
5 + the firſt is ſo. 3 
Iwo ſides The other As rad. : co-fin. A: : tan. 
AC, AB, and fide BC AC: tan. A D (by theo. 1.) 


the included whence BD is allo known: 


Sought 


8 


13 ²˙ TEES EO 


— 


{ 4 angle A I hen (by cor. to theorem 
. 2.) as co-ſine AD : co- ſine 
B D:;co-fine AC : co- ſine 

| | | | | B ** : 2 | 
= Two ſides Either of As rad. : co-fine A:: tang. 


AC, AB, and| the other AC: tang. A D (by theor, 
the included | angles I.) whence B D is known; 
angle A | ſuppoſe Bſthen (by cor. to theor. 4.) 


Fs A: tang. B. 


N 8 CH 
and the fide 
 6jAC betwixt 
them 


angle B A: co-tang. AC D (by theo. 
c ß.) whence BCD is alſo 
known: Then (by cor. to 
theor. 3.) as fine AC D: 
tine BC D:: co- ſine A: co- 


| 'I'wo angles | Either of As rad. : co- ſine AC:: tang. 
i | A, ACB, the other |A:co-tang. ACD (by theo. 
and the ſide ſſides, ſup-[5.) whence BCD is alſo 
AC betwixtſ poſe BC Known: Then, as co-fine 
| them BCD : co-ſine AC D:: 
fang. Ae: tang. BC (by 
= 1 b 
Two angles | The fide As fine B: fine AC:: ſine 

A, B, and ag C oppo-HA: fine BC (by cor. 1. to 


Sſſide A C op- fite the Itheor. 1.) 
poſite to one| other | 
of them 


—_ n am 


| Iwo angles | The fide [As rad. : co-line Ar: tang. 
A, B, and aj AB be- AC: tang. AD (by theo. 1.) 
fide A C op- ſtwixt themſand as tang: B: tang. A:: 
poſite to one] © [fine AD: fine B D (by cor. 

of them , | to theor. 4.) whence. A B 
Wy >: "is alſo known. 
Two angles The other Arad. :co-line AC :: tang. 
A, B, and alanglc ACBIA :co-tang. ACD) by theo. 


— * 
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INA 


11 


: co-tang. AC D; but (by 


is fine BD: fine An | liſtels, and plat-bands. 


— 5 6 ——— — TRINGLE is more particularly uſed for a little member 
Two angles [The other As rad. : co- ſine AC:: tang. P 4 


fine B. b 
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| Sought 


Solution. 


Given 


As tan.—AB : tang. 


All, the three] An angle 


| fides A B, | ſuppole M 2 

F Is > | . | rang SE : tang. DE, 
e the diſtance of the perpen- 
W 1 i dicular from the middle of 


the baſe (by cor. to theor. 
6.) whence AD is known: 
Then, as tang. AC: tang. 
f [A D:: rad.: co- ſine A (by 

ſtheorem 1.) | | 


All the three 


A hide, As co-tang een AIR n 
ſangles A, B, ſuppoſe | R 
and AC B AC ABC -A  ACB 
— :: tan. : tan. 


2 2 
| of the angle included by the| 
12 perpendicular and a line bi- 
bs | ſſecting the vertical angle; 

| whence ACD is alſo known: 
Then (by theor. 5.) tang. 
A: co-tang. AC D:: rad. 
[ co-fine AC. | 


2 — tt. Ante. 


Note, In letting fall your perpendicular, let it always 
be from the end of a given ſide and oppoſite to a given 


angle. | 


| . TRILLION, in arithmetick, the number of a billion 
| of billions. After billions we reckon by trillions, which 


makes a claſs of numeration, and is divided, like the 
other claſſes, into three places: thus we ſay, trillions, 
tens of trillions, Wande of trillions, &c. 

TRIM of a Ship, is the beſt poſture, proportion of 


| ballaſt, and hanging of her maſts for ſailing. * 


Hence, to find the beſt way of making a ſhip fail 
ſwiftly, is to find her trim. 


TRIMACEUS, or TRIMACER, in the ancient pro- 


ſody, a foot in verſe, conſiſting of three long ſyllables. 
TRIMMERS, in architecture, pieces of timber framed 
at right angles to the joints againſt. the ways for chimnies, 


land well-holes for ſtairs. 


TRINE, in aſtrology, is the aſpect or ſituation of one 


ſtar with regard to another, when they are diſtant 120; 
marked thus A. | 1 3 


. 


TRINGLE, in architecture, a name common to 
ſeveral little ſquare members, or ornaments, as reglets, 


fixed exactly over every triglyph, under the plat-band of 
the architrave ; from whence hang down the guttæ or 
pendent drops. 
TRINITY, Trinitas, Trias, in theology, the ineffable 
myſtery of three perſons in one God, Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. 2 
This term was firſt uſed by Theophilus Antiochenus; the 
Greek, and indeed all the heathen languages, having no 
word to expreſs the ſpiritual idea of the Hebrew 75x 
ALEHIM, which in the Engliſh tranſlation of the bible 
(for want of a better name) is rendered Gop, though it 
only declares one of his attributes, inſtead of his perſonality, 
That jJruovan is good (for that is the ſenſe of the 


word God) muſt be granted; but the word ALEHIM 
implies the perſons in covenant (Father, Son, and Spirit) 


for the ſal vation of men, which is a more weighty mean- 


ing, and not fully expreſſed by the term Trinity, which 


only declares the idea of three 2 in one eſſence. How- 
ever, it is the beſt term we have for the expreſſion of this 


doctrine concerning the mode of God's exiſtence. 


As to the doctrine itſelf, it is very excellently defined 
by the church of England, in her communion ſervice, 


VIZ. that the Almighty 18 one God, arte Lord; os | 
«© one only perſon ; but three perſons in one ſubſtance : 


for that which we believe of the glory of the Father, 


the ſame we believe of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt, 
{© without any difference or inequality.” Thus (accord- 
ing to the Athanafian creed) the godhead of the Father, 


Jof the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt, is ALL ONE: 
*© the gloty equal, the majeſty eoëternal“7 7“, 
That this doctrine was revealed to the firſt 


1 x 5 triarchs; 
that the corruption of it by the Chaldeans, | 


ſſicle AC op- 5.) and as co-fine A: co- 
t poſite to neff ine B:: fine AC D: fine 
* 1 Mn | . we 4 
of them CD (by cor. to theorem 
An aan eee Bris. alſo 
= [ꝑknown. iet: 
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abuſe of the doctrine may be traced in various parts of, taken hence, that the whole or half meaſure is diviũble 


if not all over, the world; and that the faithful reception 
of it 1s eſſential to the very being of Chriſtianity; we 
muſt refer our readers to the introduction of a late book, 
er Hor &SOLITARIA, or eſſays upon the PIVINE 

AMES in ſcripture) where theſe points are handled at 
large, and with great induſtry, from the moſt ancient au- 
thors. We will conclude this article with an extract from 
that volume, concerning the maintenance of this doctrine 


by the ancient Jews. 


Ihe ancient Jews, before Chrit, underſtood the 


«6c 


diſtinction of the perſons in the godhead, and the 
doctrine of the 'Urinity. Their Cabbaliſis inſiſted that 
the doctrine was to be found in the very conſtruction 
of the name mm EHOVAH. They obſerved, that, 
though the name contains eur letters {whence it is 
called Terpays2uualo) there are but zhree different letters 
in its compoſition. Thus, according to them, » od 
ſignifies the Father, the maker of all things; Wau, a 
conjunction copulative, denotes the bleſſed Spir:t pro- 
cceding from the Father and the Sen conjointly; and 
NN He implies the S of God. They have alſo a ſaying, 
that God made all things in the letter 7; alluding to 
his creation of all things by the Mord. And, laitly, 
that d is doubled in this name, to demonſtrate beth 
Natures of the Meſſiah. 

Though this criticiſm (if it may be. ſo called) is 
quite cabbaliſtical; yet it ſhews (what it is here pro- 
duced to ſhew) that the doctrine of the Trinity was 
the current and eſtabliſhed opinion. A better proof 
ariſes from the comments and verſions of their moſt 
learned and celebrated authors. R. Simeon Ben Jochai, 
treating of the name ALEHIM, ſays; Come and ſee 
the myſtery of this word: there are three degrees or 
* adinities, and each degree is to be d;/tingurſhed by itſelf; 
* but the three are one, and united to each other in one; 
nor is one to be divided from another.“ The ſame 
rabbin, and Jonathan the Chaldee paraphraſt, who 
both wrote many years before Chriſt, treating on Iſaiah 
vi. 1. where the Lord [ Adonai] is repreſented fitting 
upon a throne. apply the paſſage to the Heſſiab. The 
* former of theſe has this remarkable expoſition of the 
Friſagion, or Thrice- Holy, in the third verſe of the ſame 
chapter: pr ien wp ja in Up 28 fu Vip: 
„ h. e. Hol v, bat is, the FATHER; HOLY, that 
* is, the Son; HoLv, that 15, the HoLyY SPIRIT.“ 
* Theſe are further evidences, that the doctrine of the 
« Trinity is not a Chriſtian novelty, as the modern Jews 
and ſome other people would endeavour to perſuade 
„ us.” See Hn& Solitariæ, under the name JEHOV AH, 
p-. 88. 55 

TRINITY-Houſe, is a kind of college at Deptford, 
belonging to a corporation of ſea-faring perſons, who 
have power by the king's charter to take cognizance of 
ſuch as deſtroy ſea-marks, to correct the faults of ſailors, 
&c. and to take care of ſeveral other things belonging to 
navigation and the ſeas, the examination of young offi- 
cers, &c. anno 8 Elizabeth. 

TRINOMIAL, or TRINOMIAL Rot, in mathe ma- 
ticks, is a root conſiſting of three parts, connected toge- 
ther by the ſigns or-. As x+y3+Z2; Or #—y—2, 

TRIO, in muſick, a part of a concert, wherein three 
perſons ſing; or more properly, a muſical compoſition 
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into three equal parts, and is beaten accordingly. 

The firſt ſpecies is called the ſimple triple, wherein 
the meaſure is equal to three ſemi-breves, three minims, 
three croichets, three quavers, or three ſemi-quavers; 
which are marked thus, i, or 3, 3, 3, or g; but the laſt 
is not much uſed, except in church mufick. | 

In all theſe the meaſure is divided into three equal 
parts or times, called thence triple time, or the meaſure of 
three times, whereof two are beat down, and the third up; 

The ſecond ſpecies is the mixed triple ; its meaſure 1g 
equal to fix crotchets, or fix quayers, or fix ſemi-quavers, 
and accordingly marked 3, or $, or 286; but the laſt is 


ſeldom uſed. 


TRIPLICATE RarT1o, is the ratio which cubes 
bear to each other. This ratio is to be diſtinguiſhed 
from triple ratio, and may be thus conceived : in the 
geometrical proportions 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, as the ratio of 
the firſt term (2) is to the third (8) duplicate of that of 
the firit to the ſecond, of the ſecond to the third: ſo the 
ratio of the firſt to the fourth is ſaid to be triplicate of the 
ratio of the firſt to the ſecond, or of that of the tecond to 
the third, or that of the third: to the fourth, as being 
compounded of three equal ratios. 

TRIPLICITY, or Txicon, among aſtrologers, is 
a diviſion of the ſigns according to the number of the 
elements, each diviſion conſiſting of three ſigns. | 

TRIPLOIDES, a ſurgeon's inſtrument, with a three- 
told baſis, uſed in the reſtoring great depreſſions of the 
{ku}. | | 1 | TR 
TRIPOD, Tripos, in antiquity, a famed facred feat 
or ſtoo] ſupported by three feet, whereon the prieſts and 
ſibyls were placed to render oracles. p 

TRIPOLI, in natural hiſtory, the name of an earthy 
ſubſtance much uſed by the lapidaries to poliſh ſtones, 
and by the braziers, and other the like artiſts, to clean 
metalline veſſels. It is of two kinds, the yellowiſh and 
rediſh white; the yellowiſh white kind is called by au- 
thors alana gleba, tripolis and terra tripolitana; this is 
the produce of Germany, Saxony, and France; there 
is alſo of it in the neighbourhood of Venice, but it is 
found in greateſt plenty in many parts of Africa. The 
rediſh tripoli is of our own production, though not pe- 
culiar to our country; it is found in great abundance on 
Mendip-hills in Somerſetſhire, and not leſs plentifully 
in many parts of Germany. This is well known in the 
ſhops as a jubſtance of great uſe in poliſhing braſs, but 
is not applied to any of the other uſes of the yellowiſh 
kind : this, like the former, is moſt frequently found in 
detached maſſes, and while in the earth is tolerably ſoft, 
aud eaſily falls into flakes. | 

TRIPPING, in heraldry, denotes the quick motion 
of all ſorts of deer, and ſome other creatures, repreſented 
with one foot up as it were on a trot. In ſpeaking of 
lions, they ſay paſſant, inſtead of tripping. 

TRIPTOTES, in grammar, defective nouns which 
have only three caſes ; ſuch is fors, fortis, forte; or dica, 
dicam, dicas. | 

TRISECTION, or TzissEcT1oNn, the dividing a 
thing into three. The term is chiefly uſed, in geometry, 
for the diviſion of an angle into three equal parts. 

The triſection of an angle geometrically is one of thoſe 
great problems whoſe ſolution has been ſo much ſought 
by mathematicians for theſe 2000 years, being in this 


Ws 7. conſiſting of three parts. Trios are the fineſt kind of 
Wb compoſition, theſe and recitativos are what pleaſe moſt 
i In concerts. 8 


TRIOCTILE; in aftrology, an aſpect or ſituation of 
two planets with regard to the earth, when they are three 
octants, or eighth parts of a circle, 1. e. 135 duttant from 
cach other. | 

TRIPARTITE, Tripartitus, ſomething dividedin to 
three or made by three parties, as an indenture tripar- 
tite, &C. : 0 We. 

TRIPARTITION, is a divifion by three, or the 
taking the third part of any number or quantity. 

TRIPETALOUS FroweExs, in botany, are thoſe 
whoſe corolla conſiſts of three petals, or leaves. 

TRIPHTHONG, in grammar, an aſſemblage or 
concourſe of three yowels in the fame ſyllable. 

1RIPLE, in muſick, is one of the ſpecies of meaſure 


or tune, | 


reſpect on a footing with the quadrature of the circle, 
and the duplicature of the cube angle. | 
TRISMEGIST Us, an epithet or ſurname given to 
one of the two Hermes's, or Mercurius's, kings 0 
Thebes, in Egypt, who was contemporary with Moles. 
TRISPAST, Triſpaſton, in mechanicks, a machine 
with three pullies, or an aſſemblage of three pullies, for 
raiſing great weights. | : 
TRISYLLABLE, in grammar, a word conſiſting, 
but of three ſyllables. | | 
TRITON, in poetry, a ſea demi-god, held by the 
ancients to be an officer or trumpeter of Neptune, at- 
tending on him, and carrying his orders and commands 
from ſea to ſea. - * | ve 
TRITONE, Txireno, in muſick, a falſe concord, 
conſiſting of three tones, or a greater third and a greater 
| tone. Its ratio or proportion in numbers is of 45 of of 
Triple time conſiſts of many different ſpecies, each of | In dividing the octave we find on one ſide the falle fiſth, 
which has its varieties. The common name of triple 1s | and the tritone on the other. 
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TRITURATION is alſo uſed, in medicine, for the 
action of the ſtomach on the food, whereby it is fitted 
for nutriment. Ss 

TRIUMPH, Triumpbus, a ſolemnity practiſed by the 
ancient Romans, to do honour to a victorious general. 
There were two ſorts of triumphs, the greater and the 
leſs, particularly called ovation: of theſe, the triumph 
was much the more ſplendid proceſſion. None were 
capable of this honour but the dictator, conſuls, and 
prztors ; though there are examples to the contrary, as 
particularly in Pompey the Great, who had a triumph 
decreed him when he was only a Roman knight, and had 
not yet reached the ſenatorial age. | 

The triumph was the moſt pompous ſhew among 
the ancients : authors uſually attribute its invention to 
Bacchus, and tell us that he firſt triumphed upon the 
conqueſt of the Indies; and yet this ceremony was only 
in uſe among the Romans. The Grecians had a cuſtom 
which reſembled the Roman triumph ; for the conque- 
rors uſed to make a proceſſion through the middle of 
their city, crowned with garlands, repeating hymns and 
ſongs, and brandiſhing their ſpears : the captives were 
alſo led by them, and all their ſpoils expoſed to publick 
view. The order of a Roman triumph was chiefly 
thus: the ſenate having decreed the general a triumph, 
and appointed a day, they went out of the city gate to 
meet the conqueror, and marched in order with him 
through the city. The cavalcade was led up by the 
muſicians, who had crowns on their heads ; after them 
came ſeveral chariots with plans and maps of the cities 


and countries ſubdued, done in rehevo : they were fol- 
lowed by the ſpoils taken from the enemy, their horſes, 


arms, gold, filver, machines, tents, &c. After theſe 
came the kings, princes, or generals ſubdued, loaden 
with chains, and tollowed by mimicks or buffoons, who 
inſulted over their misfortunes. Next came the officers 
of the conquering troops with crowns on their heads. 
Then appeared the triumphal chariot, in which was the 
conqueror, richly clad in a purple robe, embroidered 
with gold, ſetting forth his glorious atchievements. His 
buſkins were beſet with pearl, and he wore a crown, 
which at firſt was only laurel, but afterwards gold. One 
hand held a laurel branch, the other a truncheon. At 
his feet were his children, or ſometimes on the chariot 
Horfes. It is added, that the publick executioner was 


behind him, to remind him from time to time that theſe 


honours were tranfitory, and would not ſcreen him from 
the ſeverity of the laws, if he ſhould ever be found 
delinquent. As the triumphant chariot paſſed along, 
they ſtrewed flowers before it. The muſick played in 
praiſe of the conqueror, amidſt the loud acclamations of 
the people, crying lo. Triumphe. The chariot was fol- 
lowed by the ſenate clad in white robes, and the ſenate 
by ſuch citizens as had been ſet at liberty or ranſomed. 
The proceſſion was cloſed by the ſacrificers, and their 
officers and utenſils, with a white ox led along for the 
chief victim. In this order they proceeded through 
triumphal arches to the capitol, where the victims were 
{lain. In the mean time all the temples were open; the 
altars loaden with offerings and incenſe; games and 
combats were celebrated in the publick places, and re- 
Joicings appeared every where. What was horrible amidſt 
all this mirth, was, that the captives, when arrived at 
the forum, were led back to priſon and ſtrangled, it 
being a point of religion with them not to touch the 
victims till they had taken full revenge of their enemies. 
The rites and ſacrifices over, the triumpher treated the 
People in the capitol, under the porticoes, and ſometimes 
in the temple of Hercules. | 

An ingenious author obſerves, that it was the greateſt 
diminution of the Roman glory imaginable, that, in 
their inſtitution of publick triumphs, they led their ene- 
mies in chains, when they were priſoners. It is to be 
allowed, that doing all honour to heroes, above the reſt 
of mankind, muſt needs conduce to the glory and advan- 
tage of a nation; but what ſhocks the imagination to 
reflect upon, is, that a polite people ſhould think it rea- 
ſonable, that an unhappy man, who was no way inferior 
to the victor, but by the chance of war, ſhould be led 
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like a ſlave at the wheels of his chariot. This behaviour | 
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_ TRITURATION, TxirurA, or Trxirvs, in|to the conquered had no foundation in nature or policy; 
pharmacy, grinding, the act of reducing a ſolid body into | only to gratify the infolence of an haughty people, who 
a a ſubtile powder, called alfo levigation, or pulveriſation. | tri 


triumphed over barbarious nations, by acting what was 
at only for thoſe very babarians to practiſe. It ſeems 
wonderful, that they who were ſo refined as to take care 
that, to compleat the honour done to the victorious 
officer, no power ſhould be known above him in the 
empire, on the day of his triumph; but that the con- 
ſuls themſelves ſhould be but gueſts at his table that 
evening ; could not admit the man of chief note among 
his priſoners to be one of the company. This would 
have 1mproved the gladneſs of the occaſion, and the 
victor had made a much greater figure, in that no other 
man appeared unhappy on this day, than becauſe no 
other appeared greater. 3 | 

The ſame baſeneſs of ſpirit (for it deſerves no ſofter 
name) appears, with the applauſe of the Greek world, 
in the celebrated Iliad of Homer; where Achilles is re- 
preſented dragging the dead body of Hector, whom he 
had flain, behind his chariot all round Troy. Savages 
might act and think in this manner; but true magina- 
nimity could not have deſcended to ſuch mean brutalities. 

TRIUMVIR, one of the three perſons who govern 
abſolutely and with equal authority in a ſtate. 

The word is little uſed but in the Roman hiſtory. 
Ceſar, Craſſus, and Pompey, were the firſt triumvirs, 
1. e. the firſt who divided the government of the republick 
among them. 

TRIUMVIRATE, Triumviratus, an abſolute govern- 
ment adminiſtered by three perſons with equal authority. 
There were two famous triumvirates at Rome. Pompey, 
Cæſar, and Craſſus, eſtabliſhed the firſt ; and Auguſtus; 
Mark Antony, and Lepidus, the ſecond. 

TROCHAICK, Trochaicus, in the Latin poetry, a 
kind of verſe, conſiſting of trochees; or wherein that 
foot predominates, as the iambus does in the iambick. 

TROCHANTER, in anatomy, called alſo rotator, 
of which there are the major and minor, or greater and 
leſs; they are two apophyſes in the upper part of the 
thigh-bone, in which the tendons of many muſcles are 
terminated, See THIGH. 

TROCHE, Trochiſcus, in pharmacy, a form of me- 
dicine made to be held in the mouth to diſſolve gradually. 

Latin authors call them paſtilli, rotulæ, placentulz, 
orbes, and orbiculi, and the Englith, frequently, lo 
zenges. | 

TROCHEE, Trochæus, in the Greek and Latin poe- 
try, a kind of foot, conſiſting of two ſyllables, the firſt 
long, the latter ſhort. 

TROCHITES, or TRO HIT, in natural hiſtory, 
a kind of figured foſſile ſtones, reſembling parts of plants. 

TROCHLEA, one of the mechanical powers, uſually 
called a pulley. | | | 

TROCHLEARES, in anatomy, a name given to 
the oblique muſcles of the eye. p 

TROCHOID, in geometry, a curve more generally 
known by the name of cycloid. . 

TRONAGE, an ancient cuſtomary toll, paid for 
weighing of wool. This word is particularly mentioned 
in a charter granted to the mayor and citizens of London ; 
in which city there is an officer, called tronator, whoſe 
buſineſs it is to weigh the wool that is brought thither. 

'TROOP, a ſmall body of horſe or dragoons, about 
50 or 60, ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs; commanded 
by a captain. Each troop, befides a captain, has a lieu- 
tenant, cornet, quarter-maſter, and three corporals, who 
are the loweſt officers of a troop. 

TROPAOLUM, in botany, a genus of the octan- 
dria monogynia claſs. The calix conſiſts of one calca- 
rated leaf; and the corolla of five unequal petals ; and 
there are three dry berries. The ſpecies are three, all 
natives of Peru. | | | | 

TROPE, in rhetorick, a kind of figure of ſpeech, 
whereby a word is removed from its firſt and natura! ſig- 
nification, and applied with advantage to another thing, 
which it does not originally mean but only ſtands for 
it, as it has a relation to, or connection with it: as in 
this ſentence, God is my rock. Here the trope lies in 
the word Rock, which being firm and immoveable, ex- 
cites in our minds the notion of God's unfailing power, 
and the ſteady fupport which good men receive from their 
dependance upon him. 5 : 

TROPHY, Tropxum, among the ancients, a pile or 
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lreap of arms of a vanquiſhed enemy, raiſed by the con- 
queror in the moſt eminent part of the field of battle. 

The trophies were uſually dedicated to ſome of the 
gods, eſpecially Jupiter. The name of the deity to whom 
they were inſcribed, was generally mentioned, as was 
that alſo of the conqueror. The ſpoils were at firſt hung 
upon the trunk of a tree; but inſtead of trees, ſucceeding 
ages erected pillars of ftone, or braſs, to continue voy 
memory of their viftories: To demoliſh a trophy was 
looked upon as a kind of facrilege, becauſe they were all 
conſecrated to ſome deity. | 

The repreſentation of a trophy is often to be met with 
on medals of the Roman Emperors, ſtruck on occaſion of 
victories; wherein, beſides arms and ſpoils, are frequently 
en one or two captives by the ſides of the trophy. 

Tropmy-Monsy, denotes certain money annually 
raiſed in the ſeveral counties of the kingdom, towards 
providing harnels, and maintaining the militia. 

TROPICKS, in aſtronomy and geography, are two 
circles ſuppoſed to be drawn on each ſide of the equinoc- 
tial, and parallel thereto. That on the north-ſide of the 
line 18 called tropick of cancer, and the ſouthern tropick has 
the name of capricorn, as paſſing through the beginning 
of thoſe ſigus. They are diſtant from the equinoEtial 
23% 29. Two circles drawn at. the ſame diſtance from 
the equator on the terreſtrial globe, have the ſame names 
in geography, and they include that ſpace or part of the 
ſphere, which is called the torrid zone, becaule the ſun is, 
at one time or other, perpendicular)over every part of that 
zone, and extremely torrifhes orbèats it. | 

TROT, in the menage, one of the natural paces of 
a horſe, performed with two legs 1n the air and two on 
the ground, at the ſame time, croſs-wiſe like St. An- 
drew's croſs, and continuing fo alternately to raiſe the 
| hind-leg of the one fide, and the fore-leg of the other 
fide at once, leaving the other hind and fore-leg upon 
the ground, till the former come down, [In this motion 
the nearer the horſe takes his limbs from the ground, the 
opener, the evener, and ſhorter his trot will be. If he 
takes up his feet ſloyenly, it is a ſign of ſtumbling and 
lamenets; if he treads narrow or crols, it betokens inter- 
fering or failing; if he treads long, it ſhews over-reach- 
ing; it he ſteps uneven, it beſpeaks toil and wearineſs. 

TROVER, in law, an action which a man hath 
againſt one that, having found any of his goods, refuſeth 
to deliver them upon demand. | 

TROUGH of the Sea, 1s the hollow or cavity made 
between two waves or billows, in a rolling ſea. 

TROY-WE1GHT, in commerce. See WEIGHT. 

ILRUCE, in the art of war, denotes a ſuſpenſion of 
arms, OT a cctlation of hoſtilities between two armies, in 
order to lett'e articles of peace, bury the dead, or the like. 

TRSCKMAN, DRAGOMAN, or DROGMAN, in 
the countries of the Levant, ſignifies an interpreter. See 
Dk aGOMAN. | 

TRUCKS, among gunners, round pieces of wood, 
fixed on the axle-tree of carriages, to move the ordnance 
at ſea, and ſometimes allo at land. 

TRUE, ſomething agreeable to the reality of things, 
or to truth. | 

TRUE Place of a Planet or Star, in aſtronomy, is a 
point of the heavens, ſhewn or pointed out by a right- 
hne, drawn from the centre of the earth, through the 
centre of the planet or ſtar. 

TRUFFLES, Tubera Terre, in natural hiſtory, a 
kind of ſubterraneous vegetable production, not unlike 
muſhrooms, being a genus of fungi, which grows.under 
the ſurface of the earth. See Funcus. | 
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for they have ſometimes been very rate after hard win- 


ters. At firſt they appear only like little round peas, red 
without and white within. Theſe peas grow larger by 
degrees ; from that time they take out of the ground 
what they commonly call white truffles ; theſe are of 
themſelves inſipid, and people dry them as an ingredient. 
for ragouts, becauſe they keep better when dried, than 
marbled ones do. It is a common opinion that truffles, 
which have been once removed from their places, are 
never after capable of being nouriſhed, even when put in 
ſome earth from which they were originally taken : but 
if one leave them there for a certain ſeaſon, without diſ- 
turbing them, they grow inſenſibly larger; their. bark 
becomes black, rough, and- unequal, though they al- 
ways retain their whiteneſs within. Hitherto they have 
very little ſmell or taſte, and can only be uſed in ragouts: 
theſe are always called the firſt white truffles, and are not 
to be made a different ſpecies from the marbled or black 
ones gathered in the end of autumn, and even in the 
winter after the froſts are begun. * 

When the truffles are at maturity, they have a very 
good ſmell and taſte; and are fit to be dug from the 
month of October to the end of December; and ſome- 
times to the end of February and March, when they are 
even at that time marbled; whereas thoſe gathered from 
the month of April till July and Auguſt, are only 
white. 125 | 

If people neglect to look at the truffles when arrived at 
a due degree of maturity, they rot ; and then we may ob- 
ſerve the reproduction of the truffle ; becauſe, after ſome 
time, we fee ſeveral bunches of other young truffles fill- 
ing up the places of the rotten ones. Theſe young 


truffles are nouriſhed till the firſt colds come on; and if 


the froſts arc not intenſe, they get over the winter, and 


furniſh us betimes with the freſh green truffles. 


As to the virtues of truffles, the common opinion is, 


that they are hot; Galen, however, according to Mat- 


thiolus, looks upon them as indifferent, and the baſis of 
all other ſeaſoning ; and, indeed, it 1s to this purpoſe 
they are uſed in all ragouts. Avicenna ſpeaks of them 
in a manner quite different, and fays, they engender 
thick humours more than any other food : that they are 
hard of digeſtion, heavy on the ſtomach, and, when 
much uſed, have a tendency to bring on an apoplexy 
and pally. Theſe two zuthors may be reconciled, if we 


conſider two qualities in the truffle, which are capable of 


producing two different effects: firſt, they may prove 
hot of themſelves, by emitting their volatile ſalts into the 
ſtomach ; or, by being mixed with falt, pepper, and 
other ſpices, which they drink up like a ſpunge: in the 
ſecond place, they may prove of hard digeſtion, when 
eaten immoderately by a perſon of a weak ſtomach ; in 


which caſe, they produce bad effects, ſtagnate, and form 


themſelves into a glareous ſubſtance, which diſorders the 
ſtomach, and which may be occaſioned by the cold 
quality aſcribed to them by Galen. As a proof that the 
truffle is of hard digeſtion, it has this in common with 


| other fruits, that it grows hard in ſpirit of wine, and 1s 


with difficulty diſſolved in water. | 

TRUMPET, a muſical inſtrument, the moſt noble 
of all portable ones of the wind kind, uſed chiefly in 
war, among the cavalry, to direct them in the ſervice. 

Marine-FRUMPET, is a muſical inſtrument conſiſting 
of three tables, which form its triangular body. 

It has a very long neck, with one ſingle ſtring, very 
thick, mounted on a bridge, which is firm on one ſide, 
but tremulous on the other. It is ſtruck by a bow with 
one hand, and with the other the ſtring is preſſed, or 


The truffle 1s only a fleſhy tubercle, covered with a 
hard fort of cruſt, rough, and ſomewhat regularly fur- 
rowed on the ſurface, almoſt like the cypreſs-nut. It 
does not riſe above the ſurface of the earth, but lies con- 
ccaled about half a foot below it. Great numbers of 
them are found in the ſame place, of different fizes : 
ſome of them are now and then found of a pound weight, 
or even a pound and a quarter; theſe laſt are but rare, 
and Pliny only mentions their being of a pound weight. 

they grow at the feet and under the ſhades of trees, 
ſometimes about the roots of ſtones, and ſometimes in 
clear earth. Their favourite trees are either the white or 
green oak, as the elm is that of the motellæ. They 
begin to be found when warm weather firſt ſucceeds the 
cold, ſooner or later, as the ſeaſon is more or leſs mild; 
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ſtopped, on the neck by the thumb. 
It is the trembling of the bridge, when ſtruck, that 
makes it imitate the ſound of a trumpet, which it does 
to that perfection, that it is ſcarce poſſihle to diſtinguiſh 
the one from the other; and this is what has given it the 
denomination of marine-trumpet ; though, in propriety, 
it is a kind of monochord. | 
Harmonical- TRUMPET, an inſtrument that imitates 
the ſound of a trumpet ; which it reſembles in every 
thing, excepting that it is longer, and conſiſt of more 
branches; it is generally called ſackbut. t. 
| Speaking-T RUMPET, is a tube from fix; to fifteen feet 
long, made of tin, perfectly ſtraight, and with a very 
large aperture; the mouth- piece being big enough to 
receive both lips. This is uſed at fea, 75 
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Tavnbtr-Soret, the Engliſh name of the bucci- 
trum of authors. 95 | | 

TRUNCATED, ingeneral, is an appellation given 
to ſuch things as have, or ſeem to have, their points cut 
off; thus we ſay, a truncated cone, pyramid, leaf, &c. 

TRUNDLE, a fort of carriage with low wheels, 
whereon heavy and cumberſome burdens are drawn. 

TRUNK, Truncus, among botanifts, denotes the 
ſtem, or body of a tree; or that part between the 
ground and the place where it divides into branches: 

In anatomy, trunk is uſed for the buſto of a human 
body, exclufive of the head and limbs, 'comprehending 
the abdomen and thorax. | 

TRUNNIONS of a Piece of Ordnance, are thoſt knobs! 
or bunches of the gun's metal, which bear her np on the 
cheeks of the carriage: and hence the trunnion-ring is 
the ring about a cannon, next before the trunnions. 

TRUSS, Trufſa, a bundle, or certain quantity of hay, 
Kraw, &c. A truſs of hay is to contain $61b. or half 
a hundred weight; 36 truſſes make a load. 

Tauss, is alſo uſed for a fort of bandage or ligature, 
made of ſteel or the like matter, where with to keep up 
the parts, in thoſe who have hernias or ruptures. 

Txvss of Flowers, is uſed, by floriſts, to fignify many 
flowers growing together on the head of a ſtalk, as in the 
cowlſlip, auricula, &c. 9 

Tauss of Forage, is as much as a trooper can carry on 
his horſe's crupper. 1 5 
Tauss ks, in a ſhip, are ropes made faſt to the parrels 
of a yard, either to bind the yard to the maſt when the 
ſhip rolls, or to hale down the yards in a ſtorm, &c. | 

RUSSING, in falconry, is a hawk's raifing any 
fowl or prey aloft; firſt ſoaring up, and then deſcending 
with it to the ground. 1 

TRUST, in law, ſignifies, in general, that confi- 
dence which one perſon repoſes in another; and in caſe 
of non- performance, or breach of this truſt, the remedy 
is by bill in equity, as the common law uſually takes no 
notice of truſts. | 

TRUSTEE, one who has an eſtate, or money, put 
or truſted in his hands, for the uſe of another. Where 
two or more perſons are appointed truſtees, if one of 
them only receives all, or the greateſt part, of the profits 
of the lands, &c. and is in arrear, and unable to ſatisfy 
the perſon to whom he is ſeiſed in truſt, the other, in 

that caſe, ſhall not be anſwerable for more than comes 
to his hands. | 

TRUTH, Peritas, a term uſed in oppoſition to falſ- 
hood, and applied to propoſitions which anſwer or accord, 
to the nature and reality of the thing whereof ſomething 
is affirmed or denied. -— ay 

Truth, according to Mr. Locke, conſiſts in the join- 
ing or ſeparating of ſigns, as the things ſignified by them 
do agree or difagree one with another. Now the joining 
or ſeparating of ſigns is what we call making of propo- 
fitions. Truth then, properly, relates only to propoſitions, 
whereof there are two forts, mental and verbal; as there 
are two ſorts of ſigns commonly made uſe of, viz. ideas 
and words, See IDEA and WORD. ; ; 

Mental propoſitions are thoſe wherein the ideas in our 
underſtanding are put together, or ſeparated, by the 
mind perceiving or judging of their agreement or diſa- 
greement. _ | 

Verbal propoſitions are words put together, or ſepa- 
rated, in affirmative or negative ſentences : ſo that a pro- 
poſition conſiſts in joining or ſeparating of ſigns; and 
truth conſiſts in putting together, or ſeparating thoſe ſigns, 
according as the things they ftand for agree or diſagree. 

Moral TRT H confiſts in ſpeaking things according 
to the perſuaſion of our minds, and is called alſo veracity. 

Metaphyſical, or Tranſcendental TRVUTEH, is nothing 
but the real exiſtence of things conformable to the ideas 
which we have annexed to their names. | 


TRY, in the fea-language. A ſhip is ſaid to try, or 


\ 


mizzen- ſail. eee ee | 

ITI UB, in commerce, denotes an indeterminate quan- 
tity or meaſure : thus, a tub of tea contains about 6olb. | 

and a tub of camphor from 56 to 8b. eds 
TUBE, Tubus, in general, a pipe, nduit, or canal; 

a cylinder hollow withinſide, either of lead, iron, wood, 

glaſs, or other matter, for the air, or ſome other fluid, to 


be a-try, when no fails are abroad but the main-ſail il 


TU. 


| Swall fer ör leaded tubes are frequentiy uſed by 


* 


furgeons, to draw off blood, inatter, or Water; from tlie 


different parts of the body. 8 EY 

The Conſtruction of a draw TUBE, for a Teliſcope. The 
chief points to be regarded here are, that the tube be 
not troublefome by its weight, rior liable to warp and 


| difturb the poſition of the glaſſes; ſo that every Kina of 


tube will not ſerve in every caſe. See TeLEsCOPE: 
_ TUBER, or ToBEROTLE, in botany, a kind of round 
turgid root, in form of a knob or turnep. The plants 
which produce fuch roots are hence denominated tube- 
roſe, or tuberous plants. | | ; 
Tu ER, or TuBtrostty, in medicine, is uſed for 
a knob, or tumour, growing naturally in any part; in 
ee to tumours, which ariſe accidentally, or from 
rieaſe, 
TUBERCEES, among phyficiatis, denote little tu- 
mours which ſuppurate and diſcharge pus, and are ofteri 
found in the lungs, eſpecially of conſumptive perſons. 
TUBEROSE, polyanthos, in botany, a bulbous rooted 
plant, much admired for the fragrancy of its bloſſoms, 
which are produced in ſpikes on the upper part of a ſtem 


which riſes four or five feet high. | | 
TuBERo8tRoofTs, among botaniſts, are thoſe which 
are compoſed of many fleſhy tubercles, and either fit cloſe 
to the Talk, as thoſe of the garden ranunculus, or are 
ſuſpended by fibres or threads; ſuch are thoſe of the po- 
tatoe, Jeruſalem artichoke, peony, &c. | | 
TUBIPORA, or TuguHARIA, a genus of ſubma- 
rine plants, belonging to the cryptogamia claſs, of the 
hardneſs of coral, and conſiſting of cylindrick tnbes riſing 


Row a thin cruſt of the ſame ſort of matter with them- 
ſelves. 


TUBULARIA Foss 11s, in natural Hiſtory, the 
name of a ſpecies of coral found very often foffil in Ger- 
many and Italy, and compoſed of a great number of 


tubes, or longitudinal pipes, often reſembling ſo many 
worms ranged perpendicularly in the maſs; 


TUBULI Foss1L1s, in natural hiſtory, the tubules 
or caſes of ſea- worms, found buried in the earth. _ 
TUBULI LacTirEs1, in anatomy, the ſmall tubes, 


or veſſels, through which the milk flows to the nipples 


of womens breaſts. See MILEk. | 

TUCK of a Ship, the truſſing or gathering up the 
quarter under water ; which if ſhe he deep, makes her 
have a broad, or, as they call it, fat quarter, and hinders 


her rudder; and if this trufling lie too high above the 
water, ſhe will want bearing for her works behind, unleſs 
her quarter be very well laid out. 
_ TULIP, Tulipa, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 
flower is bell-ſhaped, and compoſed of fix ovato-oblong, 
concave, ereCt petals; the ſtamina are ſix ſubulated fila- 
ments, topped with oblong ere& quadrangular antheræ: 
the germen is oblong, taper, and three-cornered : it hath 
no ſtyle, but is crowned with a triangular, three-lobed, 
perſiſtent ſigma : the fruit is a tiquetrous and trilocular 
capſule, containing a great many flat ſeeds, ranged over 
each other in a double order. 

The tulip- root is bulbous, from which ariſes the ſteni, 
from a foot to two feet high, adorned at the baſe with 
a few pointed leaves, of a pale green colour; on the 


| extremity, of the ſtalk. the flower is produced, which is 


much admired for the beauty of its fine ſtripes and rich 
colours. | 5 5 | 
This flower is probably a native of Turkey, of which 
the name is a proof, being derived from the Turkiſh 
word tulpent, which ſignifies a cap or turban; but though 
it be originally from that country, Holland is the great 
magazine of the fineſt and moſt curious tulips, which are 
raiſed there by the diligence of the floriſts of the low 


countries | | 


In Holland they reckon four principal ſorts; 1. The 


| ambition in the poſſeſſion of them. 


Aer ſpring tulips. 2. The double - flowered tulips. 
3. The late expectant tulips. 4. The late ſtriped tulips, 
with a yellow or white bottom. 1 | 
The ſpring-tulips were formerly held in ſo great repu- 
tation in Holland; that the floriſts placed their higheſt 
| his paſhon roſe to 
that extravagance, from the year 1634 to 16 37, Lat 
ſingle roots were fold from 2000 to 5500 guilders ; this 


have a free paſſage, or conveyance through. See Pies. 
ccc 
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her ſteering, by keeping the water from paſſing ſwiftly to 


madneſs was at laſt checked by the interpoſition of the 


[fates of Holland and Welt Frieſland, April 27, 16373 
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to produce this effect than the defect of nutriment. 


T UL 


ſince that time, the late blowers have gained the pre- 


ference, and the fpring tulips are no longer in ſuch high 
eſt mation: However, they are not to be caſt away, as 
ſome of them blow, in mild ſeaſons, ſo early as February, 
and are very pretty, particularly a ſort called the Duke 
Van-Tol; their principal beauty conſiſts in their cupping 
well, their bright and gay colours, and being well broke. 
There are ſome that have their leaves prettily and lightly 
variegated with yellow aid green, for which they are the 
more valuable, | 3 | 
When the ſpring flowers are gone off, the double tulips 
ſucceed; theſe are large flowers, well filled with petals, 
and ſtanding a foot and a half or two feet high, of a very, 
agreeable white, variegated with a bright lively red, mak- 
ing a delightful ſhew at a diſtance, and the variety of 
Their forms and colours ſtrikes the eye very agreeably. 
The late expectant tulips, as the Dutch call them, 
from the expectation they have of railing fine new flowers 
from them ; they alſo call them tulips of one colour, or 
whole blowers: we, in England, call them breeding 


tulips, becauſe from them the moſt admired new flowers 


are produced ; in Germany they have the name of mother 
tulips, becauſe we have nothing fine in the tulip kind 
but what owes its birth to them. They are not very 


beautiful in themſelves, but are very valuable for the 


reaſons above-mentioned, and a good floriſt ſhould never 
be without a confiderable number of them in-his garden, 
from which he may breed very fine tulips, a thing he 
muſt never hope to accompliſh but by their means, for 
theſe anſwer the ſame purpoſe in raiſing curious new 
tulips, as the feed does in hyacinths. 
Many ſtrange whims have been practiſed in order to 
roduce the variety of colours in the breeding tulips ; 


ſome have been led by their capricious folly to cut two] 


roots through the heart, and to imagine that they ſhould 
accompliſh their deſire by joining the parts of the different 
roots together, not conſidering that the dividing a root in 
that manner was robbing it of life; but we ſhall paſs over 
theſe uſeleſs chimeras, and ſhew two very eaſy and ſimple 
methods of producing this marvellous alteration : the 
firſt is to ſet the bulbs of the breeders in a very poor ſoil; 
and this practice is built on a well-grounded hypotheſis, 
which has ever prevailed, and is ſtill maintained, that 
the breaking of flowers is occaſioned by the weakening 
of their natural ſtrength, and no cauſe is better adapted 
The 
ſecond method is to make as great a change as poſſible in 
the ſoil the bulbs are to be ſet in, either by taking them 
out of one garden and planting them in another, or by 
mixing different kinds of earth, or by procuring new 
ſorts every year from Holland ; as we have often expe- 
rienced ſo great a change of air and foi] cauſes a great 
variety of colours: but we do not poſitively aſſert that 
theſe methods will always ſucceed, becauſe nature will 
not at all times ſecond our endeavours ; it is, however, 
moſt certain, that there are no better methods known 
than thoſe above mentioned. | 
The variegated late blowers are the laſt ſort of tulips 
that deſerve notice; theſe are, beyond diſpute, the moſt 
diverſified, beautiful and perfect, of all: there is an al- 
moſt infinite number of varieties; all ariſing originally 
from one diſtinct ſpecies, which are reduced by floriſts 
into five claſſes : 1. Tulips with a white bottom, ſtriped 
with brown, called baguette primo. 2. Such as have a 
white bottom ſtriped with brown, called baguette rigaut. 
. Thoſe with a white bottom, ſtriped with violet and 
blackiſh brown, called bibloemen. 4. I hoſe with a white 
bottom, ſtriped with roſe-colour, vermillion, and ruby. 
. Such as have a yellow bottom, {ſtriped with different 
colours, called bizarres. ; 
The properties required in a fine tulip, are, 1. That it 
ſhould have a tall ſtem, rifing to the height of three or 
four feet, becauſe this is agreeable to the nature of the 


tulip; all floriſts, indeed, do not concur in this opinion, 


for in ſome places the height of the tulip is not regarded, 
whereas in England, Holland, and Flanders, a tulip with 
a ſhort ſtem is but little eſteemed. 

2. That the corolla be large, well proportioned, and 
compoſed of fix petals, three within and three without; 
theſe thould not be too long nor pointed, becauſe that 
would ſpoil their ſymmetry, which frequently occurs in 
old tulips, and ſometimes in modern ones; theſe petals 


when opened ſhould neither turn inward nor bend out- | 
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ward, for if they turn in, much of their beauty is dimi- 
niſhed, yet there are many fine tulips which labour under 
this defect; the petals ought alſo to be round at their ex- 
tremities, broad, and thick, for when they are thin they 


RY 


crumple, and the colours are apt to be blende. 
3. The colours ought to be lively and bright; tlioſe 
that are moſt valued and held in greateſt eſteem, are, the 
black, golden-yellow, purple-violet, foſe, and vermillion 
colours. Tulips whoſe flowers are finely ſtriped, and 
variegated with three colours, diſtinct and unmixed, with 
very ſtrong and regular ſtreaks, without any tinge of the 
colour of the breeders, are the fineſt bizarres, and may 
be called perfect tulips. | ry 
It would alſo be a perfection in tulips if the colours 
always came out the ſame, but this is not the caſe, it 
happening ſometimes that a flower of very great price 
degenerates and becomes of no value, and there is no 
known method to prevent this metamorphoſis, for which 
nature alone is anſwerable. All tulips are not equally 
liable to this alteration of colour, ſome being leſs ſuſcep- 
tible of it than others, as the baguette primo, and the 
baguette rigaut, which are the leaſt ſubject to it of any 
thoſe that have a white bottom with a very fine ſhade, as 


alſo the bizarres, whoſe fine diverſified colours form a 


kind of beard at the extremities of the petals, are nat 
very changeable ; but the true bizarres, that are painted 
with a mixture of ſeveral colours, and tinged with that 
of the breeder, have their beauty ſoon obliterated by a 
ſudden change. | | 
Tuhips are increaſed either from off-ſets or ſeeds; the 
ſeaſon tor planting the off-ſets and blowing-roots is in 
October or November; they may alſo be planted in Ja- 


nuary or February, where the ſoil is very moiſt. . 


The moſt curious in flowers ſet them in beds at fix, 
ſeven, or eight inches aſunder, according to the forts, 
and at the depth of {ix or ſeven inches: when they begin 
to appear above ground, 1n the ſpring, bad weather and 
froſts may much injure the tender leaves, and thereby do 
great damage to the flowers; therefore, at thoſe times 
they ſhould be carefully ſheltered with mats, &c. for if 
this be neglected, the ſtems and leaves will ſuffer by it; 
nor will the miſchief end there, but will be extended both 
to the flowers, which will be leſs beautiful, and alſo to 
the roots, which will be weakened and very much af- 
tected by the loſs of the leaves. A 
When the ſtems grow up, and the flowers begin to 
colour, they ought to be ſupported, otherwiſe the wind 
would break them down; for this purpoſe, ſticks ſhould 
be prepared of a proportional length and thickneſs, to 
which the ſtems ſhould be faſtened. , f 
The tulips; when in bloom, ſhould be ſhaded from the 
violence of the meridian ſun, otherwiſe they will be but 
of ſhort duration. | 
The time for taking up the roots is uſually in June, 
when the leaves are whithered ; they ſhould then be laid 
in an airy place, but not expoſed to the ſun; and three 
or four weeks afterward, when they are well dried, they 
ſhould be freed from their outward ſkins, and then laid 
in the ſame place, where they may remain until the time 
of planting. | 
There are few but the Hollanders who have the pa- 
tlence to raiſe tulips from ſeeds, as we muſt wait eight or 
ten years before we can fee a tulip in flower, that has been 
produced from ſeed, and after all it is but a whole-blower. 
Such, however, as like to ſow, may chule ſuch ſorts of 
tulips as pleaſe them beſt ; the moſt curious, indeed, are 
for the breeders, but we leave every one to his own choice, 
When the floriſt has fixed upon the flowers he would 
ſave ſeed from, he muſt let them have the benefit of the 
ſun and air, otherwiſe the ſeeds will not come to per- 
fection; they muſt be ſuffered ro ſtand in the ground till 
the ſeed-veſlels begin to open and ſhew the ſeeds of 2 
brown colour; they muſt then be cut and laid in a dry 
place, letting the feeds remain in their capſules till the 
month of September : the ſeeds are then to be ſown at 
the depth of an inch, in pots filled with well prepared 
earth, which muſt be placed in the ſhade till November, 
when they may he expoſed to the ſun. In the ſpring 
they are to be ſet again in the ſhade, and afterwards 
watered while the leaves are green ; but when the leaves 
are withered, the roots are to be taken out of theſe pots 
and put into others, which are to be expoſed to the ſun 
in the ſame manner as the former year: after two man 
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the bulbs are to be taken ont of theſe ſecond pots, and 
treated like other tulips. 8 „ 
Turte-TREE, Lirlodendrum, in botany, a plant which 
grows naturally in many parts of North America, where 
it arrives to a tree of the firſt magnitude; the young 
branches are covered with a ſmooth purpliſh bark, and 
furniſhed with large leaves, whole footſtalks are four 
inches long and ranged alternately ; the leaves are of a 


— 


ſingular form, being divided into three lobes, the middle 


one is blunt and hollowed, appearing as if a piece was 
cut out; the two ſide lobes are rounded, and end in blunt 
points; the upper ſurface of the leaves js ſmooth and of, 
a lucid green, and the under is of a pale green; the 
flowers are produced at the extremities of the branches, 
they are each compoſed of fix petals, three without and 
three within, forming a ſort of bell-ſhaped flower, much 
reſembling the tulip (whence the name); theſe petals are 
marked with green, yellow, and red ſpots, making a fine 
appearance when the tree is full of flowers ; the ſtamina! 
conſiſts of many filaments, with linear antheræ faſtened 
to their ſides; the germina are numerous, and when the 
tals drop, they ſwell and form a kind of cone, con- 
Fitting of many imbricated compreſſed ſeeds : the flowers 
comeroutan July. 77. | 
This tree is propagated from feeds ſown in the ſpring 
on a hot bed, and afterwards hardened by degrees to the 
ſun and air. JVC ä 
Chequered TVLIr, Fritillaria, in botany, a genus of 
plants, whoſe flower is hexapetalous and campanulated, 
with a nectarium placed in the baſe of each petal; the 
ſtamina are ſix ſubulated filaments, terminated with ob- 


OY 


long, erect, quadrangular anthers ; the fruit is an oblong, 


obtuſe, trilocular capſule, with three cells, containing 
many flat ſeeds ranged in a double order. Hs 
To this genus Linnæus has added the corona imperia- 
nenne.. 88] * 
TUMEFACTION, the act of ſwelling or riſing into 
a tumour. | 
"TUMOUR, or Tuo, in medicine and ſurgery; a 


preternatural ring or enlargement on any part of the 


body. Tumour is alſo defined, by phyſicians, a ſolution 


of continuity ariung from ſome humour collected in a 
certain part of the body, which disjoins the continuous 
parts, inſinuates itlelt between them, and deſtroys their 
proper form. | 

Whether there be any ſuch preternatural riſing or en- 
largement on any part of the body, may be diſcovered 
from inſpection, but more particularly by feeling. And, 
notwithſtanding, it is a general cuſtom to refer excreſ- 
cences, as warts, corns, and ſuch as grow in the noſe 
and pudenda, to the claſs of tumours ; yet, becauſe they 
grow not from beneath, but out of, or upon, the ſkin it- 
felf, it is thought proper not to comprehend them in the 
general diviſion of tumours. ; | 

There are tumours of various kinds, diſtinguiſhed by 
particular names, according to the different cauſes from 
whence they proceed, and the particular parts wherein 
they are ſeated; ſome are called hot, others cold and 
watry ; ſome are termed windy, others ſchirrous; and 
ſome are named benign, others malignant; but Heiſter 
finds fault with theſe diſtinctions. There are ſome tu- 
mours which are the fame with inflammations, are gene- 
rally termed phlegmons when violent and ſeated in the 
common integuments ; but when ſhghter, they are com- 
monly called ſeruncles. The inflammation which is not 
fixed deep, but ſpreads only ſuperficially upon the ſkin, 
is termed an erylipelas : the inflammatory tumour that 
ariſes at the finger-ends is termed paronychia:: that which 
fixes in the groin or armpits is called a bubo; and that 
under the ears a parotis. When an inflammation ſeizes 
the hands and feet from extreme cold, chilblains ariſe; 
which tumour is called pernio. Se pL 

Encyſted Tu x ORS, tumours ariſing in different parts 

of the body, but contained in certain membranous coats: 


theſe are ſometimes harder, ſometimes ſofter, of a paliſh 


colour, and uſually attended with little pain. Theſe tu- 
mours ariſe from obſtructions either in the glands, or in 
the adipoſe membrane, more eſpecially about the face and 
neck, where they occaſion great deformity. The mem- 
branous coat with which theſe tumours are inveſted, is 
often of a conſiderable thickneſs, and is uſually the coat 
of the diſordered gland, or ſome of the adipoſe cells. At 


their beginning they are uſually very ſmall and moveable; 
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but encreafing by flow degrees, they grow ſometimes tb 
an enormous bulk. | | DRE 7" hs 
The conſiſtence of ſome of theſe tumours is ſoft and 
fluctuating, and of others more hard and firm. The) 
are of all ſhapes and fizes, and ſome of them become hard 
as a callns; and unmoveable, while others are for the 
generality, ſoft and moveable. | 55 

They are diſtinguiſnhed according to the conſiſtence of 
their contents; ſome are called atheromata, from their 
contents reſembling paſte ; others, which have them of 
the confiſtence of honey, are called meliceres ; but if 
they are of a fatty ſubſtance, like ſuet or lard, they are 
called ſteotomata. If they happen in a gland which be- 
comes indurated, they are called ſchirrous: and laſtly, 
when they are of a fleſhy conſiſtence, they are called 
ſarcomata. Some of theſe tumours have been found alſo 
wt or nar, | 

They are diſtinguiſhed by others according to the places 

where they are ſituated. T hoſe ſeated under the ſcalp 
are called talpa, teſtudo, or lupia. Thoſe in the neck, 
ſtrumæ or ſcrophulæ; and thoſe in the hands and feet, 
eſpecially if among the tendons, are called ganglions. 

There 1s no general method for the cure of them ; but 
the ſurgeon, according to their different circumſtances; 
attempts this by diſcuſſion, ſuppuration, or extirpation. 

Bur if the tumour can neither be diſpetſed nor ſup- 
purated, but continues to enlarge itſelf, it is adviſeable to 
extirpate it, in order to prevent its turning into a can- 
cerous nature. There are ſeveral methods in practice 
for extirpating theſe tumours according to their nature 
and ſize: thoſe which are ſmall and hard, or hung by a 
root as by a ſtalk, are generally beſt removed by ligature, 
in the manner of warts; by which means they wither 
and fall of themſelves in a few days. But the moſt 
ready and expeditious method 1s to cut them off with 4 
ſcalpel, and then heal up the wound: but if in removing 
them this way you divide a conſiderable artery, you may 
ſtop it by ſome potential, or even the actual cautery ; or 
elſe, by taking it up with a needle and thread. Laſtly, 
theſe tumours may be often removed by the application 
of cauſtick or corroding medicines, retained about the 
root by means of plaſters, compreſſes, and a bandage; 
and when you find the root of the tumour almoſt corroded 
through, the reſt may be divided by the ſcalpel. See 
CAUSTICK. 

If the root of the encyſted tumour appears too large 
for it to be conveniently taken off by ligature, you muſt 
then remove it either by the knife or by the cauſticks, 
though the latter 1s generally preferred. In order to ex- 
tirpate it by the knife, you muſt firſt make a longitudi- 
nal inciſion upon the tumour ; and if it does not appear 
ſufficient, make another inciſion acroſs the former, till 
you think the wound large enough for taking out the tu- 
mour; in order to which you next dilate the integu- 
ments, and ſeparate them from the cyſt of the tumour, 
which you are to take out whole, if poſſible, either by 
means of the ſcalpel, a hook, or by paſling a crooked 
needle, with a ſtrong thread, croſſwiſe under the tumour; 
but great caution is neceſſary in this operation, leſt any im- 
portant part that is contiguous to the tumour be injured. 
The tumour being thus carefully extracted, if the 
wound and hzmorrhage be {mall you may preſs the lips 
together ; and by covering the ſame. with lint and com- 
preſſes, retained with a proper bandage, the patient is 
cured in a few days time; but in caſe of a profuſe hæ- 
morrhage, the blood is to be ſtopped either by ligature, 
aſtringents, or the actual or potential cautery. 

TUN, or To, originally ſignifies a large veſſel or 
caſk of an oblong form, biggeſt in the middle, and di- 
miniſhing towards its two ends, girt about with hoops, 
and uſed for {towing ſeveral kinds of merchandize, for con- 
venience of carriage; as brandy, oil, ſugar, ſkins, hats, &c. 

This word is alſo uſed for certain veſſels of extraordi- 
nary bigneſs, ſerving to keep wine in for ſeveral years. 

Tun 1s alſo a certain meaſure for liquids; as wine, 
oil, &c. See MEASURE. 

Tow 1s alſo a certain weight whereby the burden of 
ſhips, &c. are eſtimated. | | 

TUNE, or Tows, in muſick, that property of ſounds 
whereby they come under the relation of acute and graye 
to one another. | 

Though gravity and acuteneſs are mere terms of rela- 
tion, the tune of the ſound 15 ſomething abſolute, every 


found 
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found having its own proper tone, which muſt be under 
ſome determinate meaſure in the nature of the thing. 

. The only difference then between one tune and an- 
other 1s in the degrees. 8 1 
If two or more ſounds be compared together in this 
relation, they are either equal or unequal in the degree 
of tune. Such as are equal are called uniſons. 

The unequal conſtitute what we call an interval, which 
is the difference of time between two ſounds. 

Sonorous bodies we find differ in tune: 1. Accord- 
ing to the different kinds of matter; thus a wedge of 
ſilver ſounds much more acute than a wedge of gold of 
the ſame ſhape and dimenſions; in which caſe the tones 
are proportional. to the ſpecifick gravity. 2. According 
to the different quantities of the ſame matter in bodies of 
the ſame figure, a ſolid ſphere of braſs, one foot diame- 
ter, ſounds acuter than one of two feet diameter; in 
which caſe the tunes are proportional to the quantity of 
matter. Here then are ifierent tunes connected with 
different ſpecifick gravities and quantities of matter, as 
their immediate cauſe. In effect, the meaſures of tune 
are only ſought in the relations of the motions that are 
the cauſe of ſound, which are no way ſo diſcernable as 
in vibrations of cliords. 

In the general we find that, in two chords, all things 
being equal, except tenſion. or thicknels, or length, the 
tunes are different ; there muſt, therefore, be a difterence 
in the vibrations owing to theſe different tenfions, &c. 
which difference can only be in the velocity of the courles 
and recourſes of the chords, through the ſpaces wherein 
they move to and again. Now, upon examining the pro- 
portion of the velocity and the things juſt mentioned, 
wherein it depends, it is found, to a demonſtration, that 
all the vibrations of the ſame chord are performed in 
equal times. Hence, as the tone of a ſound depends on 
the nature of thoſe vibrations, whoſe difference we can 
conceive no otherwiſe than as having different velocities; 
and as the ſmall vibrations of the ſame chord are per- 
formed in equal times, and it is found true, in fact, 
that the ſound of any body, ariſing from any individual 
ſtroke, though it grows gradually weaker, yet continues 
tlie ſame tone from firſt to laſt: it follows, that the tone 
is neceſſarily connected with a certain quantity of time, 
in making every ſingle vibration; or, that a certain 
number of vibrations, accompliſhed in a given time con- 
ſtitutes a certain determinate tune; for the more fre- 


quent thoſe vibrations are, the more acute the tone; 


and, the ſlower and fewer they are, the more grave the 
ſound, though performed in the ſame ſpace of time; ſo 
that any given note of a tune is made by one certain 
meaſure of velocity of vibrations, i. e. ſuch certain 
courſes and recourſes of a chord or ſtring, in ſuch a cer- 
tain ſpace of time, conſtitute a determinate tune. 
This theory is ſtrongly ſupported by our beſt and 
lateſt writers on muſick, Dr. Holder, Mr. Malcolm, &c. 
both from reaſon and experience. Dr. Wallis, who 
holds it very reaſonable, adds, that it is evident the de- 
grees of acuteneſs are reciprocally as the lengths of the 
chords, though, he ſays, he will not poſitively affirm 
that the degrees of acuteneſs anſwer the number of vi- 
brations as their true cauſe : but this difference ariſes 
hence, that he doubts whether the thing has becn ſuffi- 
ciently proved by experiment. Indeed, whether the dif- 
ferent numbers of vibrations, in a given time, is the true 
cauſe on the part of the object of our perceiving a dif- 
ference of tune, is a thing which, we conceive, does not 
come within the reach of experiment. It is enough that 
the hypotheſis is reaſonable. 

Turf, Tunic, in anatomy, is applied to the mem- 
branes which inveſt the veſſels, and divers others of the 
leis ſolid parts of the body; thus the inteſtines are formed 
of five tunicks, or coats. | 

There are alſo five tunicks, or coats, of the eye, for 
which ſee the article Eye. 

TUNNAGE is uſed for a cuſtom or impoſt, pay- 
able to the crown, for goods and merchandize imported 
or exported, and is to be paid after a certain rate for 
every tun thereof, This duty as well as that of pound- 
age, was firſt granted for life to king Charles II. and 
has been continued in the ſame manner to his royal ſuc- 


ceſſors, down to his preſent majeſty George III. 


TUNNEL-Nert, a net for taking partridges, 


TUR 


than 18 inches in breadth, or opening for the en- 


trance. 


 'TUNNING of Ale or Beer, a part of the proceſs of 
brewing, or rather an operation which is the ſequel of it. 
When the beer has worked or fermented in an open vat, 
as long as is proper, tun i up into ſeaſoned veſſels, that 


is, ſuch as have had ale or beer in them before; for if it 


be put into new cafks, it muſt be made ſtronger than 


| ordmary, elſe it will not keep ſo long, becauſe the cafk 


will imbibe the ſpirits, and the reſt will ſoon. become flat 
and vapid. It is beſt to tun beer juſt when it comes to a 
due fermentation, and gets a good head; for then it has 
the moſt ſtrength to clear itſelf in the caſk, and what 
works over may be put into the ſmall beer, and muſt be 
ſupplied with freſh beer of the ſame brewing. When the 
beer is tunned, carry it while it works in the caſk, into a 
good cellar, or proper place to preſerve it; for if it be 
ſtirred after it has done working, it will be apt to grow 
ſtale, four, and become alegar. 

TURBARY, denotes a right to dig turfs on another's 


where turfs are digged, ſometimes called the turfary. 


ſhells which are ſpiral, or wreathed, conically, from a 
larger baſis to a kind of apex. 
URBITH, or TuzxezTaH-Roor, in the materia 


vulvulus, brought to us in oblong pieces, of a brown or 


is pondorous, not wrinkled, eaſy to break, and diſcover- 
ing a large quantity of reſinous matter to the eye: its 
taſte is at firſt ſweetiſh ; when chewed for a little time, 
it becomes acid, pungent, and nauſeous. This root is 
a cathartick, not of the ſafeſt, or moſt certain kind. 

TuRBITH MINERAL, a name given by chymiſts to a 
yellow precipitate of mercury, prepared 4 the follow - 
ing manner. Upon purified quickſilver, contained in a 
glaſs veſſel, pour double its weight of the ſtrong ſpirit or 
oil of vitriol. Heat the liquor by degrees, ſo as at length 
to make it boil, till a white maſs remains, which is to 
be thoroughly dried, with a ſtrong fire. This maſs, on 
the effuſion of warm water, grows yellowiſh, and falls 
into powder; which is to bs carefully ground with the 
water in a glaſs mortar: then ſuffer it to ſettle, pour off 
the water, and waſh the powder in ſeveral parcels of 
freſh water, until it is ſufficiently dulcified. 

This preparation is a ſtrong emetick, and operates the 
moſt powerfully of all the mercurials that can be ſafely 
given internally. Its action, however, is not confined 
to the prime vie; it will ſometimes excite a ptyaliſm, if 


a purgative is not ſoon taken after it. It is chiefly uſed 


in violent gonorrhæas, and other venereal caſes, where 


there is a great flux of humours to the parts: the doſe is 


from two grains to fix or eight; though there are ſome 
conſtitutions, that have been uſed to mercurials, that 
bear well even the doſe of a ſcruple. This medicine has 
alſo of late been recommended as the moſt effectual pre- 
ſervative againſt the hydrophobia. 


The waſhings of turbith mineral are by ſome externally 


applied for the itch, and other cutaneous foulneſſes; but 
in theſe caſes, though it often does ſervice, the patient 
muſt not be too free with it. 
TURBOT, or Tvxzzur, in ichthyology, the Eng- 
liſh name of a ſpecies of pleuronectes, with the eyes on 
the right ſide, and the body ſmooth. It grows to a con- 
ſiderable ſize, and is one of the moſt eſteemed fiſh at table. 
TURCICA TERRA, Turkey earth, in the materia 
medica, a very fine bole or medicinal-earth, dug in great 
plenty in the neighbourhood of Adrianople, and uſed by 


among then in peſtilential diſeaſes. - on 

TURCOISE, or Tux vs RE, Tarchefia, in natural 
hiſtory, an ore of copper, erroneouſly ranked among 
gems. There are, indeed, two kinds of turquoiſe ; the 
ane a true and genuine ore of copper ; the other the 
bones of animals, tinged to a beautiful blue colour by 
having been buried in places where copper-ore has been 
near them. | MET | 

TURF, a blackiſh ſulphureous earth, uſed in ſeveral 
parts of England, Holland, and Flanders, as fuel. 

In the north-of England, Scotland, &c. turf is dug 
out of ſoft, moiſt, rotten earth, called ofs. They 


which ſhould not exceed 15 feet in length, nor be leſs 
2 | x 


lled peatm 
dig horizontally from the ſurface, to the depth of 1 — 


ground; and it is likewiſe taken for the ground or place 


TURBINATED, is a term applied by naturaliſts-to | 


medica, the cortical part of the root of an Indian con» 


aſh - colour on the outſide, and whitiſh within: the beſt 


the Turks as a ſudorifick and aftringent ; and famous 
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four feet, with a ſpade, which at once faſhions and takes 
them out iti parallelopipeds nine or ten inches long, and 
three ſquare, which are ſpread on the ground to drain as 
faſt as dug; and then ſet up an end three or four againſt 
each other, for the wind to blow through them; and at 
laſt they are ſtacked or houſed. The pits or dykes, in a 
few years, fill up again and afford a freſh crop. 

TURFING-SPADE, an inſtrument uſed to under- 
cut the turf, after it 1s marked out with the plough. 

TURGESCENCE,orTI uxGEscCENCyY, among phy- 
ſicians, denotes a ſwelling, or growing bloated. 

T URIONES, among herbaliſts, denotes the | firſt 
young tender ſhoots, which plants annually put forth. 


| 


TURKEY, the name of a well known fowl, reared] 


in many parts of England. | | 
. Moſt of our houſewifes, ſays a Swediſh author on 
huſbandry, have long deſpaired of ſucceſs in rearing tur- 
keys, and complained that the profit rarely indemnifies 
them for their trouble and loſs of time ; whereas, con- 
tinues he; little more 1s to be done than to plunge the 
chick into a veſlel of cold water, the very hour, or if that 
cannot be, the day it is hatched, ' forcing it to ſwallow 
one whole pepper-corn, and then reſtoring it to its mo- 
ther. From that time it will become hardy, and fear the 
cold no more than a hen's chick. After which it muſt be 
remembered that theſe uſeful creatures are ſubject to one 
particular malady whilſt they are young, which carries 
them off in a few days. When they begin to droop, ex- 
amine carefully the feathers on their rump, and you wall 
find two or three, whole quill part is filled with blood : 
upon drawing theſe the chick recovers, and after that 
requires no other care than what is commonly beſtowed 
on poultry that range the court- yard. 7305 
ITheſe articles are too true to be denied; and in proof 
of the ſucceſs, three pariſhes in Sweden have, for many 
years, gained ſeveral hundred pounds by rearing and 
ſelling turkies. | 
TURMERICK, in the materia medica, the root of a 
plant, called by botaniſts curcuma. It is brought from 
the E. Indies, where they uſe it in ſauces and foods. 
As a medicine it is eſteemed aperient and emenagogue, 
and of ſingular efficacy in the jaundice. But beſides 
theſe uſes, glovers ule it for dying their leather; and the 
turners, to give an agreeable yellow to ſeveral of their 
works made in the whiter woods. 
TURN, in law, a court held twice a year, viz. within 
a month after Eaſter and Michaelmas, reſpectively, by the 
ſheriff of every county. | | | 
TURNADO, or Toxxapo, a wind which on 
coaſts blows all night from the ſhore. a 
TURNAMENT, or ToRNAMENT, a martial 
ſport, or exerciſe, which the ancient cavaliers uſed to 
perform to ſhew their bravery and addreſs. | 
TURNEP, or Turnip, an eſculent plant, of which 
there are three ſpecies enumerated by Miller. The firſt 
is the turnip which is commonly cultivated in the fields, 
of which there are the following varieties, v1z. the round 
red or purple topped turnip, the green topped turnip, 
the yellow turnip, the black rooted turnip, and the early 
Dutch turnip. The laſt ſort is commonly ſown early in 
the ſpring, to ſupply the markets in May and June, but 
never cultivated for a general crop. The red-rooted tur- 
nip was formerly more cultivated in England than at 


ſome 


preſent ; for ſince the large green topped turnip has been 


introduced, all the ſkilful farmers prefer it to the other 
ſorts ; the roots of the green will grow to a large ſize, 
and continue good much longer than the other forts. 
The next to this is the red or purple topped turnip, 
which will alſo grow large, and is extremely good for 
ſome time; but the roots of this will become ſtringy 
much ſooner than thoſe of the green topped. The long 
rooted turnip, the yellow turnip,/and the blackiſh rooted 
turnip, are now rarely cultivated 1n England, neither of 
them being ſo good for the table or for feed, as the red 
and green topped turnip, though there are ſome few per- 
ſons who ſow them for the ſake of variety. 0 

„The French turnip is not much cultivated in Eng- 
land, but in France and Holland they are in great eſteem, 
eſpecially for ſoups; their roots being ſmall, are boiled 
whole in the ſoup, and ſo ſerved up to the table; theſe 
muſt be uſed while they are young, otherwiſe they will 
become rank and ſtring | N 


- 
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Theſe are ſuppoſed to be only varieties which have 
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accidentally been obtained from ſeeds, therefore I have 


not enumerated them as diſtinct ſpecies ; but yet I ans 
certain they are conſtant, where care is taken in the ſav- 
ing of their ſeeds not to ſuffer any mixture to ſtand for 
ſeeds : I have ſown of three or four ſorts ſeveral years, 
and have always found them retain their differences; how- 
ever, it is not eaſy to determine if ſome of-theſe were not 
by culture firſt obtained from ſeeds of the common white 
turnip. The yellow turnip ſeems moſt unlikely to have 
been an accidental variety, for I have never known this 


alter, and the roots are yellow within, whereas all the 


other have white fleſh, notwithſtandin 
of very different colours. | 
The long rooted turnip is, I think, a diſtinct ſpecies, 
the form of the root, and its manner of growth being 
totally different from the other ſorts. I have ſeen theſe 
roots as long as thoſe of the parſnip, and nearly of the 
ſame ſhape; theſe run deep into the ground, therefore 
unfit for feeding of cattle; and unleſs they are uſed very 
young, become ſtrong, and not proper for the table, which 
has occaſioned their being rejected of late years. 

+ The green topped turnip grows above ground more 
than any of the other, which renders it preferable for 
feeding of cattle ; and being the ſofteſt and ſweeteſt, root 
when grown large, of any:of the kinds, is moſt eſteemed 
for the table; but in very ſevere winters they are in greater 
danger of ſuffering by froſt, than thoſe whoſe roots lie 
more in the ground, eſpecially if they are not covered by 
ſnow; for when they are frequently hard frozen and 
thawed, it cauſes them to rot ſooner than thoſe whoſe 
fleſh is leſs tender and fweet. I have ſeen the roots of 
this'fort, which were more than a foot diameter, boiled, 
and were as tweet and tender as any of the ſmalleſt roots. 

{++ Turnips delight in a light, ſandy, loamy ſoil, which 
muſt not be rich; for in a rich ſoil they grow rank and 
are ſticky, but if it be moiſt they will thrive the better in 
ſummer, eſpecially in freth land, where they are always 
{ſweeter than upon an old worn-out or a rich ſoil. | 

Ihe common ſeaſon for ſowing of turnips, is an 
time from the beginning of June to the middle of Auguſt, 
or alittle later; though it is not adviſeable to ſow them 
much after, becauſe if the autumn ſhould not prove very 
mild, they will not have time to apple before winter, nor 
will the roots of thoſe which are ſown after the middle 
of July, grow very large, unleſs the froſts keep off long 
in autumn. But, notwithſtanding this is the general 
ſeaſon in which the greateſt part of turnips are fown in 
the country, yet, about London, they are ſown ſuc- 
ceſſively from March to Auguſt, by thofe who propagate 
them to ſupply the markets with their roots; but there is 
a great hazard of loſing thoſe which are ſown early in the 
year, 1f the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, by the fly, which 
will devour whole fields of this plant while young; ſo 
that where a ſmall quantity for the ſupply of a family is 
wanted, it will be abſolutely neceſſary to water them in 
dry weather; and where a perſon ſows thoſe ſeeds in April 
and May, it ſhould always be upon a moiſt foil, other- 
wiſe they ſeldom prove good; the heat of the weather at 
that ſeaſon being too great for them upon a dry ſoil; but 
thoſe which are ſown towards the middle or latter end of 
June, commonly receive ſome refreſhing ſhowers to bring 
them forward ; without which, it is very common to have 
them all deſtroyed. 3 | 

++ Theſe ſecds ſhould always be ſown upon an open 
{pot of ground; for if they are near hedges, walls, build- 
ings, or trees, they will draw up, and be very long topped, 
but their roots will not grow to any ſize. | 

„They are ſown in great plenty in the fields near 
London, not only for the uſe of the kitchen, but for food 
for cattle in winter, when there is a ſcarcity of other food; 
and this way is become a great improvement to barren 
ſandy lands, particularly in Norfolk, where, by the cul- 
ture of turnips, many perſons have doubled the yearly 
value of their ground. | 

The land upon which this ſeed is ſown, ſhould be 


g their outſides are 


ploughed in April, and twice-fallowed in May; that is, 


once more ploughed and twice well harrowed, and made 
very fine; then the ſeed ſhould be ſown pretty chin; for it 
being ſmall, a little will ſow a large piece of ground; one 


pound is the common allowance for an acre of land. The, 


ſeed muſt be harrowed in as ſoon as it is ſown, with a 


ſhort-tined harrow, and the ground rolled with a wooden 
roll, to break the clods, and make the ſurface even. 


In 
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den days or a fortnight after ſowing, the plants will come [thoſe roots which had been cultivated by the plough, were 
up; at which time, if the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, they [ſo much larger than the other, that the crop of one acre 


will be in great danger of being deſtroyed by the fly; but 
if it ſo happen, the ground muſt be ſowed again, for the 
ſeed being cheap, the chief expence is the labour; but 
the ground ſhould be firſt harrowed to looſen it, eſpecially 
if it is ſtiff land. Fr 

When the plants have got four or five leaves, they 


| ſhould: be hoed to deſtroy the weeds, and to cut up the 


plants where they are too thick, leaving the remaining 
ones about fix or eight inches aſunder each way, which 
will be room enough for the plants to ſtand for the firſt 
hoeing ; the ſooner this is performed, when the plants 
bave four leaves, the better they will thrive ; but in the 
ſecond hoeing, which muſt be performed about a month 
after the firſt, they ſhould be cut up, fo as that the re- 
maining plants may ſtand 14 or 16 inches diſtance, 
or more, eſpecially if they are deſigned for feeding of 
cattle; for where the plants are allowed a good diſtance, 
the roots will be proportionably large; ſo that what is loſt 
in number, will be over-gained by their bulk, which 1s 
what I have often obſerved. But in ſuch places where 
they are ſown for the uſe of the kitchen, they need not 
be left at a greater diſtance than 10 inches or a foot, becauſe 
large roots are not ſo generally eſteemed for the table. 
elt is not many years fince the practice of ſowing turnips 
for feeding of cattle has been of general uſe; how it hap- 


- pened that this improvement ſhould have been ſo long neg- 


lected in every part of Europe, is not eaſy to determine, 


ſince it is very plain, that this piece of huſbandry was 


known to the ancients. For Columella, in treating of 
the ſeveral kinds of vegetables which are proper for the 
field, recommends the cultivating rape in plenty ; be- 
cauſe, ſays he, thoſe roots which are not wanted for the 
table, will be caten by the cattle : yet this plant was not 
much cultivated in the fields till within the laſt 60 or 70 
years; nor is the true method of 'cultivating turnips yet 
known, or at leaſt not practiſed, in ſome of the diſtant 
counties of England, at this time. For in many places 
the ſeed is ſown with barley in the ſpring, and thoſe plants 
which come up, and live till the barley is cut, produce a 
little green for the ſheep to pick up, but never have any 
roots. In other places, where the turnip ſeed is ſown by 
itſelf, the method of hocing them is not underſtood ; ſo 
that weeds and turnips are permitted to grow together ; 
and where the turnips come up thick in patches, they are 
never thinned, fo that they draw up to have long leaves, 
but never can have good roots, which is the principal 
part of the plant, therefore ſhould be chiefly attended to. 
{+ The general method now practiſed in England, for 
cultivating this plant in the fields, 1s the ſame as 1s prac- 
tiſed by the farming gardeners, who ſupply the London 
markets with theie roots, and is the ſame as before d1- 
rected. But it is only within the compals of a few years, 
that the country people have been acquainted with the 
method of hocing them; ſo that the farmers formerly 
employed gardeners, who had been bred up in the kitchen 


gardens, to perform this work; but it is now performed 


by many. country labourers, by which means that prac- 
tice is loſt to the kitchen gardeners ; the labourers doing 
it much cheaper. 

{+ "There has allo been another method practiſed very 
lately, by ſome very curious farmers, in cultivating of 
turnips, which 1s by ſowing the feeds in rows, with the 
drill-plough. In ſome places the rows are ſown three 
feet aſunder, in others four, in ſome five, and ſome fix. 
The latter has been recommended by ſome, as the moſt 
proper diſtance; and although the intervals are fo large, 
yet the crop produced on an acre has been much greater 
than upon the ſame quantity of land, where the rows 
have been but half this diſtance ; and upon all the fields 
which have been tilled, the crops have greatly exceeded 
thoſe which have been hand-hoed. The late lord vil- 
count Townſhend was at the expence of making the 
trial of theſe two different methods of hutbandry, with 
the greateſt care, by equally dividing the ſame fields into 
different lands, which were alternately ſown in drills, 
and the intermediate lands in broad-caſt. The latter 
were ho:d by hand, in the common method, and the 
other cultivated by the hoeing-plough; and when the 
roots were fully grown, his lordſhip had an equal quan- 
tity of land, which had been ſowed in the different me- 
thods, meaſured, and the roots drawn up and weighed ; 
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weighed a ton and an half more than that of an acre in 
the other huſbandry. | | ; p32 

«++ But when the turnips are ſown in drills, they will 
require to be hoed by hand, to ſeparate and cut out the 
plants, where they are too near together in the rows; as 
alſo to cut up the weeds between the plants, where the 
plough cannot reach them. If this is carefully performed, 
the ploughing of the intervals will encourage the growth 
of the roots, by thus ſtirring of the ground, and make it 
much better prepared for the crop of barley, or whatever 
elſe is ſown in the following ſpring. This method of cul- 
ture may be ſuppoſed to be more expenſive than that com- 
monly practiſed, by thoſe unacquainted with it; but thoſe 
who have made trial of both, find the horſe-hoeing to be 
much the cheapeſt, and by far the beſt. For the country 
people, who are employed in hand-hoeing of turnips, are 
very apt to hurry over their work, ſo that half the weeds 
are left growing, and the plants are ſeldom fingled out fo 
well as they ſhould be; nor are they curious enough to 
diſtinguiſh the charlock, which is one of the moſt com- 
mon weeds in arable land, from the turnips ; ſo that 
about the middle of September, it is very common to ſee 
the fields of turnips full of the yellow flowers of the 
charlock, Now, in the horſe-hocing, all the weeds in 
the intervals will be entirely deſtroyed; fo that if a few 
plants of the rows of turnips ſhould be overlooked, they 
may be eaſily drawn when they appear viſible, and by this 
method the land will be ſooner and better cleared from 
weeds. | 

The greateſt evil which attends a crop of turnips, is 
that of their being deſtroyed” by the fly, which uſually 
happens ſoon after the plants come above-ground, or 
while they are in the ſecd leaf; for, after they have put 
out their rough leaves pretty firong, they will be paſt 
this danger. This always happens in dry weather; fo 
that, if there ſhould be rain when the turnips come up, 
they will grow ſo fait, as to be in a few days out of 
danger from the fly; and it hath been found, that thoſe, 
which have been ſown in drills, have eſcaped the fly 
much better than thoſe ſown in broad caſt ; but, if- ſoot 
is fown along the ſurface of each drill, it will be of great 
ſervice to keep off the fly, and a ſmall quantity of it will 
be ſufficient for a large field, where the drills only are to 
be covered. | 

% Another danger of the crops being deſtroyed is 
from the caterpillars, which very often attack them, 
when they are grown fo large as to have fix or eight 
leaves on a plant. The ſureſt method of deſtroying 
theſe inlets, is to turn a large parcel of poultry, which 
ſhould be kept hungry, early in the morning into the 
field; theſe fowls will ſoon devour the inſets, and clear 
the turnips. To this evil the turnips, which are ſown 
in drills, are not ſo much expoſed ; for as the ground 
betwcen the rows will be kept ſtirred, the plants will be 
kept growing, ſo will not be in denger of ſuffering from 
thcſe inſects, for the parent inſects never depoſit their 
eggs upon any plants which are in health ; but as toon 
as they are ſtinted, they are immediately covered with the 
eggs of thele inſets; and this holds in general with ve- 
getables as with animals, who are ſeldom attacked by 
vermin when they are in perfect health; whereas, when 
they become unhealthy, they are ſoon overſpread with 
them; ſo that it is the diſeaſe which occaſions the ver- 
min, and not the vermin the difeaſe, as is commonly 
imagined. . | | 

When the turnips are ſown in drills, it will be the 
beſt way to plough between every other row at firſt, and 
ſome time after to plough the alternate intervals, by 
which method the plants will receive more benefit from 
the often ſtirring the ground than they would do, if all 
the intervals were hoed at oye time; and plants will be 
in leſs danger of ſuffering from the earth being thrown 
up too high on ſome rows, white others may be left too 
bare of earth ; but, when the earth has been thrown up 
on one ſide of the drill, it may be turned down again 
ſoon after the next interval is ploughed. This alternate 
moving of the earth will prepare the ground very well for 
the ſucceeding crop, and greatly improve the turnips; 
but, as the plough cannot well be drawn nearer to the 
drills than two or three inches, the remaining ground - 


ſhould be forked to looſen the parts, and make Way — 
5 | | | : 
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the fibres of the roots t ſtrike out into the intervals; 
otherwiſe, if the land is ſtrong, it will become ſo hard in 
thoſe places which are not ſtirred, as to ſtint the growth 
of the turnips. This may be done at a ſmall expence ; 
a good hand will perform a great deal of this work in 
a day, and, whoever will make the trial, will find their 
accounts in practiſing it, eſpecially on all ſtrong land, 
where the turnips are much more liable to ſuffer from 
the binding of the ground, than they will be on a looſe 
foil ; but yet, in all ſorts of ground, it will be of great 
ſervice to practiſe this. 33 

„ When the ground is thus ſtirred in every part, one 
ploughing will be ſufficient, after the turnips are eaten, 


or the ſowing of batley, or any other crop; ſo that there 


will be an advantage in this, when the turnips are kept 
late on the ground, as will often be the caſe, eſpecially 
when they are cultivated for feeding of ewes, becauſe it 
is often the middle of April before the ground will be 
cleared: for late feed in the ſpring, before the natural 
graſs comes up, is the moſt wanted, where numbers of 
ſheep or ewes are maintained, and one acre of turnips 
will afford more feed than 50 acres of the beſt paſture 
at that ſeaſon, | | JT 
„In Norfolk and ſome other counties they cultivate 
great quantities of turnips for feeding of black cattle, 
which turn to great advantage to their farms, for hereby 
they procure a good dreſſing for their land; ſo that they 
have extraordinary good crops of barley upon thoſe lands, 
which would not have been worth the ploughing, if it 
had not been thus huſbanded. 
„When the turnips are fed off the ground, the cattle 
ſhould not be ſuffered to run over too much of the 
ground ; for, if they are not confined by hurdles to as 


much as is ſufficient for them one day, the cattle will 


{ſpoil three times the quantity of turnips they can eat, 
fo that it is very bad huſbandry to give them too much 
room ; therefore the hurdles ſhould be every day removed 
forward, and if the turnips are drawn out of the ground 
before the cattle or ſheep are turned into the new inclo- 
fure, there will be leſs waſte made, for they will then eat 
up the whole roots; whereas, if they are turned upon the 


turnips growing, they will ſcoop the roots, and leave the 


rinds, which being hollow, the urine of the ſheep will 
lodge in them; fo that, when they are forked out of the 


ground, the ſheep will not eat any of thoſe roots which 


are thus tainted. 

I cannot omit taking notice of a common miſtake, 
which has generally prevailed with perſons who have not 
been well informed to the contrary, which is in relation 
to the mutton which 1s fatted with turnips, moſt people 
believing it to be rank and ill-taſted; whereas it is a 
known fact, that the beſt mutton this country affords is 
all fatted on turnips, and that rank mutton, whoſe fat is 
yellow, is what the low marſhy lands of Lincolnſhire, 
and other rank paſtures, produce. 

In order to ſave good turnip ſeeds, you ſhould tranſ- 
plant ſome of their faireſt roots in February, placing them 
at leaſt two feet aſunder each way, obſerving to keep the 
ground clear from weeds, until the turnips have ſpread fo 
as to cover the ground, when they will prevent the weeds 
from growing. When the pods are formed, you ſhould 
carefully guard them againſt, the birds, otherwiſe they 
will devour it, eſpecially when it is near ripe; at which 
time you ſhould either ſhoot the birds as they alight 
upon the ſeed, or lay ſome bird-limed twigs upon. it, 
whereby ſome of them will be caught; and, if they are 
permitted to remain ſome time, and afterwards turned 
looſe, they will prevent the birds from coming thither 
again for ſome time, as I have experienced. When the 
ſeed is ripe it ſhould be cut up, and ſpread to dry in the 
fun; after which it may be threſhed out and preſerved 
for uſe. | 

There have been many receipts for preventing the fly 
taking turnips, but few of them deſerve notice; there- 
fore I ſhall only mention two or three which I have ſeen 
tried with ſucceſs. The firſt was ſteeping the ſeeds in 
Water with flour of brimſtone mixed, ſo as to make it 
ſtrong of the brimſtone: another was ſteeping it in water 
with a quantity of the juice of horſe-aloes mixed, both 
which have been found of uſe. The ſowing of ſoot or 
tobacco duſt over the young plants, as ſoon as they appear 
above ground, has alſo been found very ſerviceable : in 


thor t, whatever will add vigour to the young plants, 25 


prevent their being deſtroyed by the fly, for thoſe never 


q 


UR 


attack them, till they are ſtinted in their growth.” Miller l 
Gard. Dit. . | : 

TURNING, a branch of ſculpture, being the art of 
faſhioning hard bodies, as braſs, ivory, wood, &c. into 
a round or oval form, in a lathe. Turning is performed 
by putting the ſubſtance to be turned upon two points as 
an axis, and moving it round on that axis; while an 
edge-tool, ſet ſteady to the outſide of the ſubſtance in 


the circumvolution thereof, cuts off all the parts which 


lie farther off the axis, and makes the outſide of that 
ſubſtance concentrick to the axis. Sec LaTHE. * 
TuRNINCG-Evil, in cattle, a diſeaſe that cauſes 
them frequently to turn round in the ſame place. It is 
alio called the ſturdy. | 1 | 
Ihe common remedy, recommended by Mr. Mark- 
ham, is to throw the beaſt down, and bind him; then to 
open his fkull, and take out a little bladder, filled with 
water and blood, which uſually lies near the membrane 


of the brain, and then gradually heal the wound. | 
TURNPIKE, a gate ſet up acroſs a road, watched 


by an officer for the purpoſe, in order to ſtop travellers, 
waggons, coaches, &c. to take toll of them, towards re- 
pairing or keeping the roads in repair. | 

In caſe any perſon ſhall drive horſes or other cattle 
through grounds adjoining to the highways, thereby to 
avoid the toll, they are liable to forfeit 10s. Or if any 
one aſſaults a colletor of the tolls, or by force paſſes 
through a turnpike-gate without paying, he forfeits 55. 
leviable by juſtices of peace; and maliciouſly pulling 
down a turnpike 1s deemed felony. 


'VuURNPIKE, is alſo uſed, iin the military art, for 4 
beam ſtruck full of ſpikes, to be placed in a gap, a breach, 


or at the entrance of a camp, to keep off an enemy. 
TURNSOLE, Heliotropium, in botany, which ſee. 
LURPENTINE, a tranſparent fort of reſin, flowing 
either naturally or by inciſion from ſeveral unctuous and 
reſinous trees, as the terebinthus, fir, pine, larch, &c. 
We diſtinguiſh feveral kinds of turpentines ; as that 
of Clio, of Venice, of Bourdeaux, of Cyprus, Straſ- 
burgh, &c. 5 | 
The turpentine of Chio, or Scio, which is the only 


genuine kind, and that which gives the denomination to 


—— —- 
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| 


all the reſt, is a whitiſh refin, bordering a little on green, 
very clear, and a little odoriferous; drawn by incifion from 
a tree called terehinthus, very common in that iſland, as 
alſo in Cyprus, and ſome parts of France and Spain. 


The reſin muſt be choſen of a ſolid conſiſtence, almoſt 
without either taſte or ſmell, and not at all tenacious, 
which diltinguiſhes it from the falſe turpentine of Ve- 
nice, commonly ſubſtituted for it, which has a briſker 
ſmell, a bitter taſte, and ſticks much to the fingers. This 
turpentine of Chio is indiſputably the beſt, but its ſcar- 
city occaſions it to be little in uſe. _ 

The turpentine of Venice is falfly ſo called; for, 
though 'there was a turpentine anciently brought from 
Venice, yet that now ſo called comes from Dauphine. It 
is liquid, of the conſiſtence of a thick ſyrup, and whitifh; 
and flows either ſpontancouſly or by inciſion, from the 
larix, or larch-tree, chiefly in the wood de Pilatze. 

That flowing naturally, called by the peaſants bijon, 
is a kind of balſam, not inferior in virtue to that of Peru, 
for which it 1s frequently ſubſtituted. That drawn 
by inciſion, after the tree has ceaſed to yield ſpontane- 
ouſly, is of conſiderable uſe in ſeveral arts, and it is even 
of this that varniſh is chiefly made. It muſt be choſen 
white and tranſparent, and care be taken that it is not 
counterfeited with oil of turpentine. - 


The turpentine of Bourdeaux is white, and as thick as 


honey. It does not ooze from the tree in the manner it 
is ſent to us, but is properly a compoſition, wherein, 
among other ingredients, is a white hard ſort of refin, 
called galipot. See PITCH. | 
The turpentine of Straſburgh, the produce of the abies, 
or ſilver fir, is that moſt commonly uſed among us, and 
is preferred by our people to that of Venice, which is diſ- 
tinguiſhed from it by its green hue, fragrant ſmell, and 
citron flavour. | 
The uſes of turpentine in medicine are innumerable. 
It is a great vulnerary, and very detergent, and as ſuch 
is preſcribed in abſceſſes, ulcerations, &c. It promotes 
expectotration, and as ſuch is preſcribed in diſeaſes of the 
langs and breaſt ; but it is moſt famous for clearing the 
| urinary 
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urinary paſſages, and as ſuch preſcribed in obſtructions to facilitate expectoration. There are many that ate 


of the reins, in gonorrhœas, &c. 

Oil TURPENTINE. There are two kinds of oil 
drawn from turpentine, by diſtillation ; the firſt white, 
the ſecond red, both eſteemed as balſams proper for the 
cure of wounds, chilblains, &c. But they are ſo little uſed 
among us, that it is not eaſy to procure either of them. 

What is commonly fold under the name of oil of tur- 
pentine, or etherial oil, is only a diſtillation of the re- 
ſinous juice of the tree, freſh as it is gathered. It is uſed 
with ſuccefs in the cure of green wounds, as alſo by the 
painters, farriers, &c. | 

To be good, it muſt be clear and pellucid as water, of 
a ſtrong penetrating ſmell, and very inflammable. 

TURQUOISE, or TuRcOoISsE. See [ uURconsE. 

TURRITIS, tower-muſtard, in botany, a genus of 
plants, whoſe flower is tetrapetalous and cruciform, the 
petals are oblong, oval, obtuſe, erect, and entire, with 
upright ungues : its ſtamina are awl-ſhaped and erect, 
and the fruit is a very long four-cornered pod, contain- 
ing a great number of roundiſh emarginated ſeeds. 

This genus grows wild on old walls, ruins, &c. in 
many parts of England. 

TURUNDA, in medicine and ſurgery, denotes a 
tent, pellet, or pencil; or a piece of lint thruſt into a 
wound, ulcer, &c. See T ENT, &c. | 
_ TURTLE, in ichthyology, a name given to ſome 
ſpecies of the teſtudo, as the hawk's-bill turtle 1s the 
teſtudo with acuminated ungues, four on the hinder as 
well as the fore feet; the green turtle, or the teſtudo with 


two ungues on the fore feet, and one on the hinder ; and 


the long-headed turtle, or the great oval-headed teſtudo. 

TUSCAN ORDER (plate LXXVII. fe. 1.) is the 
moſt ſolid and {imple of all the orders. It is compoſed 
of few parts, devoid of ornaments, and ſo maſly, that 
it ſeems capable of ſupporting the heavieſt burden. There 
are no remains of a regular Tuſcan order among the an- 
tiques; the doctrine of Vitruvius concerning it is ob- 
ſcure ; and the profiles of Palladio, Scammozzi, Serlio, 
de I' Orme, and Vignola, are all imperfect. 

The height of the Tuſcan column 1s 14 modules, or 
ſemidiameters, each confiſting of go minutes; and that 


of the whole entablature three and a half modules; which 


being divided into 10 equal parts, three of them are for 
the height of the architrave, three for the freeze, and the 
remaining four for the cornice: the capital is one mo- 


dule; the baſe, including the lower cincture of the ſhaft, | 


is likewiſe one module; and the ſhaft, with its upper 
cincture and aſtragal, 12 modules. 

Theſe are the general dimenſions of the order; the 
particular dimenſions may be learned by inſpection of 


the plates. 


In the remains of antiquity, the quantity of diminu- 
tion at the top of the Tufcan column is various; but 
ſeldom leſs than one eighth, nor more than one ſixth of 
the inferior diameter of the column. The laſt of theſe 


is generally preferred; and Chalmers and others make 


the ſame diminution in all columns, without regard to 
their order. | 

Tuscan-EaRrTH, in the materia medica, a yellowiſh, 
white, pure bole, conſiderably heavy, of a very ſmooth 
ſurface, not eaſily breaking between the fingers, but ad- 
hering ſlightly to the tongue, and melting very readily 
in the mouth. It is dug in many parts of Italy, par- 
ticularly about Florence, where there is a ſtratum of it 
eight or ten feet thick, at the depth of five or ſix feet 
from the ſurface. {38 „ 

It is given as a ſudorifick, and eſteemed a great medi- 
eine in fevers, attended with diarrhceas. „ 

TUSSILAGO, coltsfoot, in botany, a genus of the 
ſyngeneſia polygamia ſuperflua claſs. The common colts- 
foot has a long, ſlender, whitiſh, tender root, with ſtalks 
that rite to the height of a foot, which are hollow within, 
downv, rediſh, and covered with leaves, without pedi- 
cles; theſe are long-pointed, placed alternately, and at 
the top of the ſtalks the flowers are produced, which being 
decayed, the other leaves appear, which are very large, a 
little angular, almoſt round, green above, and whitiſh 
and downy underneath ; it grows in moiſt places, and 
on the borders of. rivers, brooks, ponds, and ditches; 
and flowers in the ſpring. | | 

Coltsfoot is an excellent medicine to abate the ſharp- 
neſs of the humours, to cleanſe ulcers of the breaſt, and 


2 


| 


troubled with an aſthma who cut the leaves: ſmall ang 
mix it with tobacco for ſmoaking, and they affirm, that 
they find great benefit thereby ; it is alſo thought good 
ſo uſed againſt defluxions of rheums and ſuperfluous. 
humidities ; many account it a good cooler and healer 
outwardly applied. | | 

TUTOR, in the civil law, is one choſen to look to 
the perſon and eſtate of children left by their fathers and 
mothers 1n their minority. | 

Turo, is alſo uſed in our univerſities for a member 
of ſome college or hall, who takes on him the inſtruc- 
tion of ſome young ſtudents in the arts or faculties. 

TUTTY,. Tutia, a recrement of mixed metals, in 
which lapis-calaminaris, or zink in its metallick form, 
is an Ingredient, collected in the furnaces where braſs is 
made from copper and calamine, and where the mixed 
metals are run. In theſe furnaces they place, under the 
roofs and about the upper parts of the Les, rods of iron, 
and ſometimes rolls of dry earth, about which the tutty 
is afterwards found. Therefore the tutty which we uſe 
in the ſhops at this time, owes its origin truly and 
properly to zink, which ſublimes with a very ſmall fire 
into a kind of flowers, and when fuſed with any other 
metal, flies from it in abundance under this form, and 
alſo frequently takes fome part of this metal, more or 
leſs, up with it. Hence it is evident that the tutty or 
cadmia of the ancients, muſt have been wholly different 
from ours, as they uſed no zink nor any of its ores in the - - 
furnace where they collected it. 

Our tutty then is a hard and heavy ſemi-metallick 
recrement, ſometimes met with in the ſhops in thin flat 
pieces or flakes, but moſt abundantly in tubular cylin- 
drick pieces, reſembling ſegments of the barks of trees 
puſhed off from the branches without breaking ; theſe 
are of different lengths and diameters. The fineſt tutty 
is that of a fine deep brown on the outſide, and of a yel- 
lowith tinge within; the thickeſt, brighteſt, and moſt 
granulated ; the hardeſt to break, and that which has leaſt 
foulneſs among it. | 

Tutty is celebrated as an opthalmick, and frequently 
employed as ſuch in unguents and collyria. 

TWELFTH-Day, or TwELTTEH-TIPDE, the feſ- 
tival of the Epiphany, or the manifeſtation of Chriſt to 
the Gentiles ; ſo called, as being the twelfth day, exclu- 
five, from the nativity, or Chriſtmas-day. 

TWELVE Mex, otherwiſe called jury, or inqueſt, 
is a number of 12 perſons, or upwards, as far as 24, by 
whoſe oath, as to matters of fact, all trials paſs, both in 
civil and criminal caſes, through all courts of -the com- 
mon Jaw 1n this realm. ED 

TWILIGHT, Crepuſculum, that light, whether in the 
morning before ſun-riſe, or in the evening after ſun-ſet, 
ſuppoſed to begin and end when the leaſt ſtars that can 
be ſeen by the naked eye ceaſe, or begin to appear. 

The rays of the ſun, being ſcattered over ſome of 
thoſe parts of the air which are within our viſible horizon, 
cauſes the twilight both morning and evening; the morn- 
ing twilight begins when the ſun 1s no more than about 
18* below our rational horizon; as he grows nearer rifing, 
his light ſpreads further round, and enlightens a larger 
portion of our air, and it grows lighter and lighter till 
ſun-riſe; in like manner, after ſun-ſet the light gradually 
decreaſes, till the ſun is got ſo low that none of his rays 
can reach the weſtern parts of the air within our viſible 
horizon, or not enough to cauſe any ſenſible ligit there; 
and then the evening twilight ends ; this happens when 
the ſun's depreſſion below the rational horizon is above 
18 degrees. . | 58 

The twilight has hitherto been conſidered only as it 18 
cauſed by the light of the fun himſelf reflected to us; but, 
beſides this, the body of the ſun is encompaſſed with a 
ſphere of light, which is either the æther that immediately 
furrounds him, heated to ſuch a degree as to become 
luminous, or the ſun's atmoſphere, conſiſting of fiery 
particles emitted from his body, but retained near him by 
attraction; this being of larger dimenfions than the fun, 
muſt riſe before him and ſet after him, and, oonſequently, 
lengthens the twilight by luminating our air when the fun. 
is at too large a depreſſion to reach it with his own light; 
this is alſo the cauſe that the riſing ſun is preceded by 4 
luminous ſegment of a circle in the eaſt, different from 
the light which the atmoſphere reflects from the body.of 
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TYM 


the ſun; the like to this may be obſerved in the weſt, 
juſt after ſun-ſet. | | 

TWINS, two young ones delivered at a birth, by an 
animal which ordinarily brings forth but one. 5 

Twins, in aſtronomy, the ſame with Gemini: See 
GEMINI. 

TYCHONICK SYSTEM, or HypoTtests, an 
order or arrangement of the heavenly bodies, of an in- 
termediate nature between the Copernican and Ptole- 
maick, or participating alike of them both. 

This ſyſtem had its name and origin from Tycho 
Brahe, a nobleman of Denmark, who lived in the latter 
part of the laſt century. This philoſopher, though he 
approved of the Copernican ſyſtem, yet could not re- 
concile himſelf to the motion of the earth; and being on, 
the other hand convinced the Ptolemaick ſcheme could 
not be true. he contrived one different from either. In 
this the earth has no motion allowed it, but the annual 
and diurnal phænomena are ſolved by the motion of the 
ſun about the earth, as in the Ptolemaick ſcheme; and 
thoſe of Mercury and Venus are ſolved by this contri- 
vance, though not in the ſame manner, nor ſo ſimply 
and naturally as in the Copernican ſyſtem. The Ty- 
chonick ſyſtem then ſuppoſed the earth in the centre of 
the world, that is, of the firmament of ſtars, and alſo 
of the C hits of the fun and moon; but at the fame time 
it made the fun the centre of the planetary motions, viz. 
of the orbits of Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn. Thus the ſun, with all its planets, was made to 
revolve about the earth once a year to ſolve the phæno- 
mena arifing from the annual motion, and every 24 hours, 
to account for thoie of the diurual motion. but this 
hy potheſis is ſo monſtrouſly abſurd, and contrary to the 
great ſimplicity of nature, and in ſome reſpects, even 
contradictory to appearances, that it obtained but little 
credit, and ſoon gave way to the Copernican ſyſtem. 

After this ſcheme had heen propoſed for ſome time, 

it received a correction, by allowing the earth a motion 
about its axis to account for the diurnal phenomena of 
the heavens ; and ſo this came to be called the ſemi- 
Tychonick ſyſtem. But this was ſtill void of the truth, 
and encumbered with ſuch hypothefis, as the true mathe- 
matician and genuine philotopher could never reliſh. 

TYLE, or TiLe, in building, a fort of thin, facti- 
tious, laminated brick, uſed on the roofs of houfes ; or, 
more properly, a kind of fat clayey earth, kneaded and 
moulded of a juſt thickneſs, dried and burnt in a kiln 
like a brick, and uſed in the covering and paving of 
houſes. Tyles are made, ſays Mr. Leybourn, of better 
earth than brick-earth, and ſomething nearer a-kin to 
the potter's earth. According to 17 Edward IV. the 
earth for tyles ſhould be caſt up before the firſt of No- 
vember, ſtirred and turned before the firſt of February, 
and not made into tyles before the firſt of March ; and 
ſhould likewiſe be tried and ſevered from ſtones, marle 
and chalk. | 5 

As to the method of applying tyles, ſome lay them dry 
as they come from the kiln, without mortar or any thing 
elſe; others lay them in a kind of mortar made of loam 
and horſe-dung. In ſome parts, as in Kent, they lay 
them in moſs. SeeMoRTAR. 

TyLE, in aſſaying, a ſmall flat piece of dried earth, 
uſed to cover the veſſels in which metals are in fuſion. 

TYLER, one that covers or paves with tyles. T ylers 
and bricklayers were incorporated 10 Eliz. under the 
name of maſter and wardens of the ſociety of freemen of 
the myſtery and art of tylers and bricklayers. | 

TY LWTITH, in matters of heraldry and deſcent, is 
ſometimes uſed for a tribe or family branching out of 
another, which the modern heralds more uſually call the 
ſecond or third houſe. 

TYMPAN, or TYMPAN UM, in architecture, the 
area of a pediment, being that part which is in a level 
with the naked of the frieze. Or it is the ſpace included 
between the three corniches of .a triangular pediment, or 
the two corniches of a circular one. os 

Sometimes the tympan is cut out, and the part filled 
with an iron lattice to give light, and ſometimes it is en- 
riched with ſculpture in baſſo relievo. 

TyMPAN, among joiners, is alſo applied to the panels 
of the doors. | 

TyMPAN of an Arch, is a triangular ſpace or table in 


TYM 


enriched ſometirhes with bratiches of laurel, olive-tree, or 

oak, or with trophies, &c. ſometimes with flying figures, 

as fame, &c. or fitting figures, as the cardinal virtues. 
T'Y MPaN, among printers, a double frame belonging 


blank theets are laid in order to be printed off. 

TYMPANUM, or Tymean, in mechanicks, a 
kind of wheel placed round an axis or cylindrical beam, 
on the top of which are two levers or fixed ſtaves, for the 
more ealy turning the axis, in order to raiſe a weight 
required. The tympanum is much the ſame with the 
peritrochium, but that the cylinder of the axis of tlie 
peritrochium is much ſhorter, and leſs than the cylinder 
of the tympanum. | 

TympanumM of a Machine, is uſed for an hollow 
wheel, wherein one or more people, or other animals, 
walk to turn it; ſuch as that of ſome cranes, calenders, &c. 

TI'YMPANUM, in anatomy, the middle part of the ear. 
See EAR. 


tumour or ſwelling of the abdomen or belly, very hard, 
equable and permanent, whereby the {kin is ſtretched ſo 
tight, that when ſtruck it gives a ſound like that of a 
drum. Hoffman obſerves, that this diſeaſe has been 
generally accounted, both by the ancients and moderns, 


often productive of, or complicated with an aſcites, yet 
it is in itfelf a perfectly diſtinct diſcaſe, and accompanied 
with no extravaſation of water in the abdomen; perſons 
who have died of it having been found, on opening the 
body, with the abdomen as dry as in a ſtate of health; 
but the ſtomach has been found, in ſome, greatly diſ- 
tended with flatulencies, and containing a viſcid humour, 
though in no great quantity. The inteſtines are alſo 
uſually found diſtended, and, as it were, pellucid ; and, 
on being pricked, they collapſe, without the appearance 
of any water. A1:d, in ſome cafes, on opening the 
abdomen, the whole ſwelling has ſubſided; on the ex- 
cluſion of a groſs flatulence which had diſtended it. The 
inteſtines have, in ſome ſubjects, been found diſtended to 
the bigneſs of a man's thigh, in ſome parts, and in others, 
lower down, fo contorted and twiſted together, that there 
could be no paſſage either for the wind or the excrements. 
It is not uncommon alſo, on diſſection, to find great 
numbers of worms, of the common long kind, in the 
inteſtines. See DROPSV. 

A tympany, without a dropſy, is moſt incident to 
women after labour, when the lochia have been ſuppreſſed 


tities; a bad regimen during the lying-in, and the omit- 
ting to ſwathe the belly properly down, has alſo often a 
bad effect this way. In cafes of this kind, women find 
ſoon afterwards the abdomen inflated, with a conſiderable 
uneaſineſs, a difficulty of breathing, coſtiveneſs, and an 
unaccountable anxiety. Theſe ate the breeding ſymp- 
toms of the approaching tympany; and the ſame often 
happens after unſkilful treatment in abortions, and after 
the leaving a part of the lochia behind, or the injuring 
the uterus in delivery. | 
Children are alſo ſubject to tympanies, when violently 
afflicted with worms, and ſometimes after the meaſles 
and ſmall-pox ; and if due care is not taken of theſe caſes, 
at their beginning, the ſuperior parts toon become ex- 
tenuated, and the patient dies. Extreme voracity of chil- 
dren, alſo, and their eating great quantities of food, at a 
time when the ſtomach is weak, ſometimes brings on this 
diſorder. 

The tympany is juſtly accounted one of the moſt 
dangerous kinds of diſeaſes, ſince the perſons afflicted 
with it .oftener die than recover. When it is accom- 
panied with a dropſy, it is ſcarce ever cured; and a fim- 
ple tympany in women and children, if neglected at firſt, 
degenerates into a chronick diforder, and hardly admits of 
a Cure. 


but this ſeems too raſh a judgment. That diſtention of 
the abdomen, which is properly called a flatulent cho- 
lick, is by ſome accounted a ſpecies of tympany : but 
this is not naturally dangerous, and is eaſily cured, ex- 
cept when it is attended with ſpaſms of the viſcera; in 
which caſe the medicines given to reſtore the due tone 
of the inteſtines, are by no means proper in regard to 
the ſpaſms. 


che corners or ſides of an arch, uſually hollowed, * 
Vor. II. No. 75. 


to the preſs, covered with parchment, on which the 


TYMPANY, Tympanites, in medicine, a flatulent | 


a ſpecies of droply, but very improperly, for though it is 


by colds or otherwiſe, or diſcharged in too ſmall quan- 


Some, indeed, have gone ſo far as to ſay, they 
never knew a patient, afflicted with a tympany, recover; 
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operation of theſe medicines is not to be ſo explained, as 
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In eurins flatulencies of the ſtomach arid inteſtines, the 
phyſician's principal intention is to promote a diſcharge of 
the vapours by the anus, and to attenuate and gently 
carry off, by ſtool. the tough and viſcid matter which 
contributes to the generation of the flatulencies, For this 
purpoſe, firſt derivative, diſcutient, and evacuating clyſ- 
ters are to be uſed, ſuch as thoſe prepared of hyſſop, 
clary, fiowers of common and Roman chamomile, tops 
of yarrow, juniper-berries, and the larger carminative 
ſeeds, with veal broth, adding a ſufficient quantity of ſal 
gemmæ, fal ammomiack, or Epſom ſalt, and the oil of 
chamomile. But it is to be obſerved, that one or two 
clyſters are not ſufficient for removing the diſorder, but 
they are frequently to be repeated. With theſe are to be 
interpoſed laxatives, poſſeſſed of a carminative, and, at 
the ſame time, ſomewhat of an anodyne quality. Or, it 
the patient is ſtrong, and the inflation a real tympanites, 
two parts of the extractum panchymagogum crolli, with 
one part of the pilulæ wildeganſi, or of the pilulæ 
ſtarckii, or pilulæ de flyrace, in ſome ſpirituous car- 


After theſe, are to be uſed medicines poſſeſſed of a mo- 
derate baltamick principle, and a volatile, oleous, and 
aromatick ſalt, commonly called carminatives ; but the 


if, by their ſubtile volatile ſalt, they attenuate the matter 
of the flatulencies, and render it thinner ; but rather, be- 
cauſe, by invigorating the tone and ſyſtole of the inteſti- 
nal coats, they hinder the ſtagnation of the flatulencies, 
move them from their ſeat, and render them more capable 
of being eafily eliminated, or prevent the generation of 
new flatulencies ; for, as the deſtroyed periſtatick motion 
of the ſtomach and inteſtines 1s the principal cauſe of 
flatulencies, ſo all medicines which have a remarkable 
virtue in ſtrengthening theſe parts, are moſt proper for the 
removal of this diſorder. | 

The beſt and moſt approved of this kind, are powders 
prepared of the roots of wake-robin, zedoary, and white 


' burnet ; the digeſtive falt of ſylvius, or vitriolated tartar ; | joints, and ſometimes over all the body; the blood, con- 


cumin ſeeds, the tops of the leſſer centaury, and dried 


orange-peel, each a drachm, and fix drops of the genuine limbs. 


oil of chamomile, or of the oil of cedar, or of the oil of 
orange-peel; to which, if there is a ſuſpicion of an aſcid 


eyes. 
To this claſs of medicines may be referred the following 


liquid form: Take of the carminative water of Dorn- 


crellius, of the waters of common chamomile and zedoary | inclined thereto, lies with his eves ſhut, talks abſurdly, 
repared with wine, each one ounce; of the ſpiritus nitri | and flings himſelf this way and that. 


dulcis, of the pure oil of carraway, eight drops mixed with | 
two drachms of ſugar. 


by way of ointment to the whole epigaſtrick region, to be 


neglected. The principal ingredients of theſe liniments, | ticle PRINTING. 


ought to be boiled with oils of chamomile and rue, oil of 


nutmeg and Peruvian balſam, with which may be mixed] fimply a king or monarch. But the ill ufc ſeveral peifons 
the oils of juniper, carraway, aniſe, or cumin. But] inveſted with that ſacred character made of it, has altered 

referable to all others, the liquid balſam of life may be] the import of the word, and tyrant now carries with it the 
uſed; which, when mixed with three parts of Hungary | idea of an unjuſt and cruel prince. 


water, and applied by way of ointment to the abdomen, or 


laid on with a warm linen cloth, is found of great efficacy. | from milk coagulated therein, 


with a lethargy, and is much the ſame with a coma vigil, 
Nor are external remedies, ſuch as liniments, applied | or a preter-natural propenhity to ſleep. 


model. This word is much uſed, among divines 'ts 
ſignify a ſymbol, fign, or figure of ſomething to come; 
in which ſenſe it is commonly uſed with relation to an- 
titype, which is the thing itſelf, whereof the other is a 
type or figure, See ANTITYPE. | 

Type of Conftans, a formulary or model of faith, pub. 
liſhed by the emperor Conſtans, who being a favourer of 
the Monothelites, and exaſperated at the little ' ſucceſs 
which the ectheſis of his uncle, Heraclius, had met with, 
publiſhed a new formulary in the manner of an edi, in 
648, forbidding all perſons to make uſe of the expreſſions 
one“ or * two wills in Jeſus Chriſt.” | 
Ma,rtin I. condemned the type in the Lutheran coun- 
cil, anno 649, and the ſynod made a canon expreſſly 
againſt this heretical model; at which the emperor was ſo 
enraged, that he forced the pope into baniſhment. 

YPE, among letter-founders and printers, the fame 
with letter. See LETTER. FE 

T VPE is allo uſed to denote the order obſerved in the 
intenſion and remiſſion of fevers, pulſes, &c. | 

TYPHODES, in medicine, a kind of ardent or burn- 
ing fever, uſually attending on eryſipelaſes of any of the 
viſcera, 

Of this diforder, according to Hippocrates, there are 
five ſpecies. The firſt is a legitimate continual fever, 
which impairs the ſtrength, is accoinpanicd with a pain 
of the belly, anda preternatural heat of the-eyes, hinders 
the patient from looking ſteadily on any object whatloever, 
and renders him unable, in conſequence of the violent 
pain, to ſpeak. OS 

The ſecond ſpecies begins with a tertian or quartan 
fever. The patient diſcharges, a great quantity of faliva 
and worms from his mouth; his eyes are painful; his 
feet, and ſometimes his whole body, are feized with ſoft 
ſwellings; his breaſt is now and then painful, his belly 
rumbles, his eyes are tierce, he ſpirs a great deal, and his 
ſaliva ſticks to his throat. | 
The third ſpecies is known by intenſe pain in the 


taminated by the bile, becomes hot, and ſtagnates in the 


The fourth ſpecies is known by a violent tenſion, ele- 
vation, and heat of the ahnomen, ſucceeded by a diar- 
rhœa, which ſometimes ends in a droply.  _ 

The fifth ſpecies is not unlike the firſt, See FEVER. 
TYPHOMANIA. in medicine, a diforder of the brain, 
wherein the patient not being able to ſleep, though great! 


The typhomania is a kind of combination of a frenzy 


TYPOGRAPHY, the art of printing. See the ar- 


TYRANT, Tjrannus, among the ancients, denoted 


TYROSIS, a diſoider of the ſtomach, proceeding 


TYPE, Typ, a copy, image, or reſemblance of ſome 


U, The 


V A C 


The 20th letter, and fifth vowel of our alphabet, 


9 is formed in the voice by a round configuration 


of the lips, and a greater extruſion ofthe under 
one than in forming the letter o, and the tongue is alſo 
more cannulated. The ſound is ſhoit in curſt, muſt. 
tun, tub; but is lengthened by a final e, as in tune, tube. 
&c. In ſome words it is rather acute than long; as in 
brute, flute, lute, &c. It is moſtly long in polyſylla- 
bles; as in union, curious, &c. but in ſome words it 1* 
obſcure, as in nature, venture, &c. This letter, in the 
form V, is properly a conſonant, and as ſuch 1s placed 
before all the vowels ; as in vacant, venal, vibrate, &c. 
Though the letter v and u had always two ſounds, they 
had only the form v till the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury, when the other form was introduced, the incon- 
venience of expreſſing two different ſounds by the ſame 
letter having been obſerved long before. 
In numerals y ſtands for five; and with a daſh added at 
top, thus, v, it ſignifies 000. | 
In abbreviations among the Romans, V. A. ſtood for 
veterani aſſignati; V. B. viri bono; V. B. A. vin boni 
arbitratu; V. B. F. vir bonz fidei; V. C. vir conſularis; 


V. C. C. F. vale, conjux chariſſime, feliciter; V. D. D. 


voto dedicatur; V. G. verbi gratia; Vir. Ve. virgo 
veſtalis; VL. videlicet; V. N. quantum nonarum. 
VACATION, in law, is the whole time betwixt the 
end of one term and the beginning of another. 
VACUUM, or Vacvirty, in philoſophy, denotes a 
ſpace, empty or devoid of all matter or body. It has 
been the opinion of ſome philoſophers, particularly the 
Carteſians, that nature admits not a vacuum, but that 


[infinitum ? And if all the ſolid particles of bodies are 6f 
the ſame denſity, and cannot be rarified, without living 
pores, there muſt be a vacuum. . | 
. VACUUM BoyLEAanvum, is ſometimes, though im- 
properly, uſed to expreſs the approach to a real vatuumt, 
by means of an air-pump. | e 
VADE-MECUM, orVENI-MECUM, a Latin phraſe, 
aſed, in Engliſh, to expreſs a thing that is very handy and 
familiar, and which one uſually carries about with them; 
chiefly applied to ſome favourite box. 2 
VADIMONIUM, in the civil-law, a promiſe or 
bond, given for appearance before the judge upon a day 
appointed, | | | 
VAGABOND, or VaRANT, in law. See the 
article VAGRANTS. | : 755 : 
VAGINA, properly ſignifies a ſheath, or ſcabbard: 
and the term vagina is uſed, in architecture, for the part 


the ſtatue ſeems to iſſue, | 


Vacina, in anatomy, a large canal, formed of a ro- 
buſt and ſtrong membrane, and reaching from the exter- 
nal orifice, or os pudendi, in women, to the uterus, 
VAGRANTS, in law, are deſcribed to be perſons 
pretending to be patent-gatherers, or collectors for pri- 
ions, and wander about for that end; among which are 
included all fencers, bear-wards, common players of in- 
terludes, minſtrels, jugglers ; all perſons pretenditig to be 
gypfies, or wandering in the habits of ſuch, or pretend- 
ing {Kill in phyſiognomy, palmeſtry, or the like, or to 
tell fortunes; all ſuch as ule any ſubtle craft, unlawful 
games or plays; or, being able in body, run away, leav- 


the univerſe is entirely full of matter: in conſequence of ing their wives or children to the pariſh ; all perſons 


which opinion they were obliged to aſſert, that if every 
thing contained in a veſſel couid be taken out, or anni- 
hilated, the ſides of the veſſel, however ſtrong, would 
come together; but this contrary to experience. for the 
greateſt part of the air may be drawn out of a veſſel by 
means of the air-pump, notwithſtanding which, it will 


who cannot otherwiſe maintain themſelves, that loiter 
about and refuſe to work for the uſual wages; and all 
other perſons wandering abroad and begging, &. _. 
It is enacted, that where any ſuch vagrants ſhall be 
found in a pariſh. the conſtable, or other officer, is im- 
mediately to apprehend them, and carry them before 


remain whole, if its ſides are ſtrong enough to ſupport ſome juſtice of the peace, who ſhall examine the perſons 


the weight of the ncumbent atmoſphere. 
Should it be objected here, that it is impoſſible to 
extract all thc air out of a veſſel, and that there will not 
be a yacuiiinn on that account; the anſwer is, that ſince a 
very great part of the air that was in the veſſel may be 
drawn out, as zppears by the more quick deſcent of light 
bodies iu a tec ver when exhauſted of its air, there mull 
be ſome vicvities between the parts of the remaining ai, 
which is ſufficient to conſtitute a vacuum. Indeed, to 


on oath, as to their condition, and places of abode ; and 
thereupon order them to be ſent by paſs to the place of 
their laſt legal ſettlement; or if that cannot be known, 
to the place of their birth. The juſtice is to give the 
conſtable a certificate aſcertaining how, and in what 
manner, they ſhall be conveyed, &c. - 

And juſtices of the peace, in their ſeſſions, have power 


to appoint rates for paſſing of vagrants, at ſo much 
per mile. 


this it may he objected by a Carteſian, that thoſe vacuities. VAGUM. or Pax Vac uu, in anatomy. the eighth 
are filled with materia ſubtilis, that paſſes freely thr6ugh [Pair of the nerves ariſing from the medulla oblongata. 


the ſides of the veſſel, and gives no reſiſtance to the 
falting bodies: but, as the exiſtence of this materia 
ſubtilis can never be proved, we are not obliged to allow 
the. ob ection, eſpecially ſince: SirItaac Newton has found, 
that I matter affords a reſiſtance nearly in proportion 
to it -deniity, | ; 

There are many other arguments to prove this, par- 
ticularly the motions of the comets through the heavenly 
regions, without any ſenſible reſiſtance ; the different 
weight of bodies of the izme bulk, &c. 

All the parts of ſpaces, ſays Sir Iſaac Newton, are not 
equally full : for if they were, the ſpecifick gravity of the 
id which would fill the region of the air, could not, by 
reaſon of the exceeding great denſity of its matter, give 
way to the ſpecifick gravity of quickſilver, gold, or any 
body, how denſe ſoever: whence neither gold, nor any 
other body, could deſcend in the air; for no body can 
deſcend in a fluid, unleſs it. be ſpecifically heavier than 
it. But, if a quantity of matter may, by rarefaction, be 
diminiſhed in a given ſpace, why may it not duniniſh in 
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VAIR, in heraldry, a kind of fur, conſiſting of di- 
vers little pieces, argent and azure, reſembling a Dutch 
U, or a bell-glaſs. | | 
| Vairs have their point azure oppoſite their point ar- 

gent, and the baſe argent to the bale azure, _ 

VAIRY, VAIRE, VErRy, or VARRx, in heraldry, 
expreſſes a coat, or the bearings of a coat, when charged 
or chequered with vairs; and hence, vairy cuppy, or 
vairy-taſſy, is a bearing compoſed of piece? repreſenting 
the tops of crutches. | 

VALENTINIANS, in church hiſtory, a ſect of 
Chriſtian hereticks, who ſprung up in the ſecond century, 
and were ſo called from their leader Valentinus. es 

VALERIAN, Patriana, in botany, a plant whoſe 
root is of conſiderable uſe in medicine. There are va« 
rious kinds of valerian, but thoſe chiefly in ute, are the 
large garden valerian, and the great wild valerian ; the 
latter of which 1s. preferred for medicinal purpoſes; it 
grows on dry chalky land arid ſhady places in divers parts 
of England, and flowers in May or June: the root is 


bitter p 


of a terminus, becauſe reſembling a ſheath, out of which 
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and fineneſs, is not at all affected by the ſtamp or im- 
preſſion thereon. 


| into the atmoſphere, 


VAR 


bitter, ſtyptick, and has a diſagreeable aromatick ſmell. 
This root taken up at a proper ſeaſon, and carefully 


dr cd. is one of the beſt nervous ſimples of the ſhops. |t 


The late Dr. James Douglas took great pains to intro- 
duce it into general uſe, and ſucceeded very happily in the 
attempt. It is given in powder from five grains to a 
ſcruple for a doſe, and allo in tinctures and infuſion. It 
is found of the greateſt ſervice in all diſorders of the 
nerves. and will go farther in curing an epilepſy, than, 
perhaps, any other ſingle medicine in uſe, many very 
deploratie caſes of this 122 having been cured bogly by 

[t is allo recommended againſt intermittent tevers, 
bat it is leſs known, at preſent, in that intention. The 
College of Phyſicians have thought ſo well of this root, 
as to order two tinctures of it to be kept in the ſhops, 
the one under the name of the fin:ple, the other under 
that of the volatile tincture of valerian. 

VALET, in the menage, a ſtick armed at one end with 
a blunted point of iron, to prick and aid a leaping horſe. 

VALET UDINARY, Valetudinarius, among medical 
write s. denotes a perſon of a weak and ſickly conſtitution, 
and frequently out of order. 

VALID, in law, an appellation | iven to acts, deeds, 
tranſactions, &c. which are cloathe with all the forma- | 
litics requiſite to. theit being. put into execution, and to 
tlieir being admitted in a court of juſtice. See ACT, 


DextDp, &c. 


VALUE, Jalir, in commerce, denotes the price er 


worth of any thing: hence the intrinfick value denotes 
the te l any effective worth of a thing, and is uſed chiefly 
with regard to money, the popular value whereof may be 
raifed and lowered at the pleaſure of the prince; but its 
real or intrinſick value, depending wholly on its weight 


VALVE. /atoula, in hydraulicks, pneumaticks, &c. 
is a kind of lid, or cover, of a tube or veſſel, fo contrived 
as to open one way; but which, the more forcibly it is 
preſſed the other way, the cloſer it ſhuts the aperture ; 
ſo that it either admits the entrance of a fluid into the 
tube or veſſel, and prevents its return; or admits its 
eſcape, and prevents its re-entrance. See PU p. 

VALVE, in anatomy, a thin membrane applied on 
ſeveral cavities and veſſels of the body, to afford a paſſage 
to certain humours going one way, and prevent their re- 
flux towards the place from whence they came. 

The veins and lymphaticks are furniſhed with valves, 
which open towards the heart, but keep cloſe towards the 
extremities of thoſe veſlels ; that is, they let the. blood 
and lymph paſs towards the heart, but prevent their re- 
turning towards the extreme parts from whence they came. 


VAPOUR, Vapor, in philoſophy, the moiſt and moſt ] 


volatile particles of bodies, ſeperated by heat, and raiſed 


That vapours are raiſed from the ſurface of water, and 
moiſt bodies, by the action of the ſun's heat, is agreed 
on by all: but the manner in which this is done, conti- 
nues ſtill a controverted point among philoſophers. 

The moſt generally received opinion, however, is, 
that by the action of the fun on the ſurface of the water, 
the aqueous particles become formed into bubbles, filled 
with a flatus, or warm air, which renders'them ſpeciti- 
cally lighter than common air, and makes them riſe 
therein, till they meet with ſuch as is of the ſame ſpeci- 
fick gravity with themſelves. 

VARIABLE, in geometry, and analyticks, is a term 
applied, by mathematicians, to ſuch quantities as either 
increaſe or diminith, according as ſome other quantity 
either increaſes or diminiſhes. 

VARIANCE, Variantia, in law, an alteration or 
change of condition in a perſon or thing, after ſome 
former concern or tranſaction therewith. _ 

VARIANCE, is alſo uſed for. alteration of ſomething 
formerly laid in a plea; or where the declaration in a 
cauſe differs from the writ, or from the deed upon which 
it is grounded. 

VARIATION, 
term applied to the deviation of the magnetick needle, 
or compaſs, from the true north point of the horizon. 


J he knowledge of the variation of the compaſs is of 


great uſe in navigation. 


VARIATION of the Moon, in aſtronomy, is the third 


popularly called the {mall-pox. 


in geography, navigation, &c. a 
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VAS 


VARIEGATION, among botaniſts and floriſts, the 
act of ſtreaking or diverſifying the leaves, &c. of plants and 
flowers with ſeveral colours. 

Voaliegation is either natural or artificial. Of natural 
variegation there are four kinds; the firſt ſhewing itſelf 
in yellow ſpots here and there, in the leaves of plants 
called, by gardeners, the yellow bloach. 

The ſecond, called the white bloach, marks the leaves 
with a greater number of white ſpots, or {ſtripes ; the 
whiteſt lying next the ſurface of the leaves, uſually ac- 


companied with other marks of a greeniſh white, that lie 


deeper 1n the body of the leaves. 
The third, and moſt beautiful, is where the leaves are 


edged with white, being owing to ſome diſorder or in- 


fection 1n the juices, which ſtains the natural complexion 
or verdure of the plant. . 
The fourth kind is that called the yellow edge. 
Artificial VARIEGATION, is performed by inarching 
or inoculating a ſtriped or variegated plant into a plain 


one of the ſame ſort, as a variegated common jeſſamin into 
a plain, common, Spaniſh, Brazil, or Indian jeſſamin. 


or VARIOLI, a contagious diſeaſe, 
See SMALIL-Pox. 

VARIORUM, in matters of literature, a term or 
phraſe of abbreviation, uſed for an edition of a claſſick 


VARIOLA, 


author, printed in Holland, with the notes of divers 


authors thereupon. The Variorums for the moſt part 


are the moſt valued editions. 
VARNISIH, or VERNISH, Pernix, a thick, viſcid, 


ſhining liquor, uſed by painters, gilders, &c. to give a 
gloſs and luſtre to their works, and defend them from the 


weather, duſt, &c. There are ſeveral kinds of varniſhes 
in uſe, as the ficcative or drying varniſh, made of oil of 
aſpin, turpentine, and fandarach melted together. 
White varniſh, called alſo Venetian varniſh, made of 
oil of turpentine, fine turpentine, and maſtick. 

Spirit of wine varniſh, made of ſandarach, white am- 
ber, gum elemi and maſtick ; ſerving to gild leather, 
picture-frames, &c. withal. 

Gilt varniſh, made of linſeed oil, fandarach, 
gamboage, and litherge of gold. 

China varniſh, made of gum lacca, colophony, maſ- 
tick, and ſpirit of wine. 

Common varniſh, which is only common turpentine, 
diſſolved in oil of turpentine. 

VARNISU alfo fiznifies a ſort of thinks coat, where- 
with potters-ware, Delft- ware, China-ware, &c. are co- 
vered, which gives them a ſmoothneſs and luſtre. Melted 
lead 1s generally uſed for the firſt, and ſmalt for the ſecond. 
VARNISH, among medaliſts, ſignifies the colours an- 
tique medals have acquired! in the earth. 

VAS, a veſſel, Saber for mechanical, chemical, culi- 
nary, or any other uſes. In anatomy, all the parts which 
convey a fluid are called veſſels, as the wein arteries, 
and lymphaticks. 

VASCULAR, Vaſcularis, in anatomy, is applied to 
any thing conſiſting of divers veſſels, veins, arteries, &c. 
VASCULIFEROUS Pl:nts, among botaniſts, ſuch 
as have a peculiar veſſel or caſe to contain the ſeed which 
is ſometimes: divided into cells, 

VASES, in architecture, are ornaments of ſculpture 
placed on ſoeles or pedeſtals, repreſenting the veſſels of 
the ancients ; particularly thoſe uſed in ſacrifice, as the 
prefericulum, fimpulum, incenſe-pots, flower. pots, &c. 
and occaſionally enriched with baſſo relievo's. 

VAsE, is particularly uſed in architecture, to ſignify 
the body of the Corinthian and Compuſite capital; called 
ITE tambour or drum; and, fometuncss the campana 
or bell 

VaAsE, is alſo ſometimes uſed, among floriſts, for that 
they otherwiſe call the calyx, 

Goldfmiths; braziers, &c. alſo uſe vaſe for the middle 
of a church candleſtick ; which 1s uſually. of a roun 
figure, bordering ſomewhat on that of a vaſe. 

VASSAL, Vaſſallus, in our ancient.cuſtoms, /2- per- 
fon who vowed fidelity and homage to a lord, on account 
of ſome land, &c. which he had of him in fee. 

VASSALAGE, the ſtate of a vaſſal, or a ſervitude and 
dependency on a ſuperior lord. 

VAS TO, in law, a writ that lies againſt the went 
for lite or years, for making waſte. + 

VASTUS, in anatomy, a name common to two 


aloes, 


inequality e in that planet's motion. See Moo. 


muſcles of the leg, diſtinguiſhed into internal and ph of 


, 
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nal, thus called from their largeneſs; both of them ſerv- 
ing to extend the leg. 5 

VAT, or Fr, a kind of veſſel, uſed to hold wine, 
ale, beer, eyder, or any other liquot, in the time of its 
preparation. 1 

VAULT, Formix, in architecture, a piece of maſonry- 
arch, ſo contrived that the ſtones which form it ſuſtain 
each other by their diſpoſition. | 

Vaults are, on many occaſions, to be preferred to foſſils 
or flat cielings, as they give a greater height and eleva 
tion, and are beſides more firm and durable. 

Salmaſius obſerves, tliat the ancients had only three 
kinds of vaults. The firſt was the fornix, made cradle- 
wiſe ; the ſecond a teſtudo, 1. e. tortoiſe-wiſe, which the 
French call cul de four, or oven-wiſe; and the third 
concha, or trumpet-wiſe. 

But the moderns have ſubdivided theſe three ſorts into 
many more, to which they have given different names, 


according to their figures and utes ; ſome of them are cir- 


i 


cular and others elliptical. 


Again, the ſweeps of ſome are larger, other leſs por- 
tions of a ſphere. All ſuch as are above hemiſpheres 
are called high or ſurmounted vaults; and all that are 
leſs than hemiſpheres, are called low or ſurbaſed vaults, 
or teſtudines. l : 

In ſome vaults the height 1s greater than the diameter; 
in others, it is leſs : others again are quite flat, and only 
made with haunſes ; others like ovens, or in the form of 
a cul de four, &c. and others growing wider, as they 
lengthen, like a trumpet. | 

There are alſo Gothick vaults, with ogives, &c. 

Of vaults, ſome again are ſingle, others double, croſs, 
diogonal, horizontal, aſcending, deſcending, angular, 
oblique, pendent, &c. | 

Mafter VAULTS, are tlioſe that cover the principal 

arts of buildings, in contradiſtinction to the upper or 
ſubordinate vaults, which only cover ſome little part, as 
paſſage, or gate, ; &c. 5 | 

Double VAULT, is one that is built over another, to 
make the outer decoration range with the inner, or, to 
make the beauty and decoration of the inſide conſiſtent 
with that of the outſide, leaves a ſpace between the con- 
cavity of the one and the concavity of the other. In- 
ſtances of which we have in the dome of St. Peter's at 
Rome, St. Paul's in London, and in that of the inva- 
lids at Paris. 

VAauLTs with Compartments, are ſuch whoſe ſweep, or 
inner face, is enriched with pannels of ſculpture, ſepa- 
rated by plat-bands. Theſe compartments, which are 
of different figures, according to the vaults, and uſually 
gilt on a white ground, are made with ſtone or brick 
walls, as in the church of St. Peter at Rome, or with 
plaiſter on timber vaults. SED ; 

Keyofa V AULT, is a ſtone or brick, in the middle of 
the vault, in form of a truncated cone, ſerving to. bind 


or faſten all the reſt, | 


Reins, or Fillings up of a VAULT, are the ſides which 
faſtain it. 5 | 

Pendentive of a V A ULT, is the part ſuſpended between 
the arches or orgives. 

Impeſt of a VAULT, is the ſtone whereon the firſt 
vouſſoir, or arch-ſtone of the vault, is laid. 

UBIQUITY, omnipreſence; an attribute of the 
Godhead, whereby he is always intimately preſent to all 
things ; gives the eſſe to all things; knows, preſerves, 


and does all in all things. 


DD ER, Uber, in comparative anatomy, that part 
in brutes wherein the milk is prepared, anſwering to the 
mammz or breaſts of the human kind. 

VECTIS, in mechanicks, one of the powers more 
uſually called lever. See Lever. 

VECTOR, in aſtrotiomy, a line ſuppoſed to be drawn 
from any planet moving round a centre on the focus of 
an ellipfis, to that centre or focus. This, by ſome 
writers of the new aſtronomy, is called vector, or radius 
vector, becauſe it is that line by which the planet ſeems 
to be carried round its centre, and with which it de- 
ſcribes areas proportional to the times. 

VEDET TE, in the military art, a ſentinel on horſe- 
back detached from the main body of the army, to diſ- 
cover and give notice of the enemies deſigns. 

VEER, a fſea-term variouſly uſed. Veering out a 

e, denotes the letting it out by hand, or letting it run 

Vor. II. No. 75. h 


VEL 


out of itſelf. It is not uſed for letting out any running 


rope except the ſheets. _ 
VEER is alſo uſed in reference to the wind, for, when 
it changes often, they ſay, it veers about. 
VEGETABLE, Vegetabile, in pliyfiology, a term ap- 
plied to all plants, conſidered as capable of growth; i. e. 
all natural bodies which have parts organically formed 
for generation and accretion, but not ſenſation. 

„The vaſcular ſtructure of vegetables is rendered very 
apparent, by an experiment of Mr. Willoughby: cutting 
off ſome pretty big branches of birch, and making a fort 
of baſon, or reſervoir, on the end thereof with ſoft wax; 


+ 25 the water, in à few minutes, ſunk into the veſſels 
of the wood, and running quite through the length, 
dropped out conſiderably faſt; continuing ſo to do as 
long as the water was poufed on. The ſame ſucceeds in 
a ſycamore, walnut-tree, &c. though the flux here is not 
ſo copious. + | 

VEGETATION, the a@ whereby plants and other 
living bodies receive nouriſhment and grow. 

Plants, we learn from the microſcope, conſiſt of dif- 
ferent parts, veſſels, &c. analogous to thoſe of the ani- 
mals; and each kind of veſſel is {uppoſed to be the ve- 
hicle of a different humour, or juice, ſecreted from the 
maſs of ſap, which is conſidered as the blood, or common 
fund of them all. See Say and BLoop. | 

VEGETATIVE, Vegetativus, a term applied to that 
principle or part in plants, by virtue whereof they re- 
ceive nouriſhment, and grow or vegetate. 

VEHICLE, Vebiculum, in its litera] fenſs ſignifies 
ſomething that carries or bears a thing along. 

VEIN, in anatomy, a veſſel which conveys the blood 
from the artery back to the heart. 

The veins are only a continuation of the extreme 

capillary arteries, reflected back again towards the heart, 
and uniting their channels as they approach it, till at 
laſt they all form three large veins; the cava deſcendens, 
which brings the blood back from all the parts above the 
heart; the cava aſcendens, which brings the blood from 
all the parts below the heart; and the porta, which car- 
ries the blood to the liver. 
- The coats of the veins are the ſame with thoſe of the 
arteries, only the muſcular coat is not as thin in all the 
veins, as it is in the capillary arteries; the preſſure of 
the blood againſt the fides of the veins being leſs than 
that againſt the fides of the arteries. In the veins there 
is no pulſe, becauſe the blood is thrown into them with 
a continued ſtream, and becauſe it moves from a narrow 
channel to a wider. The capillary veins unite with one 
another, as has been ſaid of the capillary arteries. In all 
the veins which are perpendicular to the horizon, ex-, 
cepting thoſe of the uterus and of the porta, there are 
fmall membranes, or valves; ſometimes there is only 
one, ſometimes there are two, and ſometimes three placed 
together, like ſo many half thimbles ſtuck to the ſides of 
the veins; with their mouths towards the heart. In the 
motion of the blood towards the heart, they are preſſed 
clole to the ſides of the veins; but, if the blood ſhould 
fall back, it muſt fill the valves, and, they being diſtended, 
{top up the channel, ſo that no blood can repaſs them. 

VEIN is allo uſed, in the ſame ſenſe with ſtratum, for 
the various diſpoſitions and kinds of matter met with in 
digging into the bowels of the earth. 

VALEMEN T UM BomsrycinumM, a name which 
ſome anatomiſts give to the velvet membrane, or inner 
tkin, of the inteſtines. _ 

VELLICATION, among phyſicians, the act of 
twitching. The word is more particularly applied to a 
ſort of ſudden convulſions that happen to the fibres of the 
mulcles. X 

VELOCITY, ſwiftneſs, or that affe&tion of motion 
whereby a moving body is diſpoſed to run over a certain 
ſpace in a certain ſpace of time. See MoTion. 


CELERATED MAotion. | 
VELOM, a kind of parchment, finer, evener, and 
whiter than the common ſort. | 
VELVET, arich kind of ſtuff all filk, covered on 
the outſide with a cloſe, ſhort, fine, ſoft ſhag, the other 
fide being a very ſtrong, cloſe tiſſue. The nap. or thag, 
called alſo the velveting of this ſtuff, is fornied of part 
of the threads of the warp, which the workman puts on 


5 P 5 a long 


upon filling this with water and holding the branch up- 


For the velocity of falling bodies; ſee the article Ac- | 
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long narrow-channelled ruler or needle, which. he af- 
ehannel of the needle to the ends of the warp. 
that bears a relation to a vein. - 


ney, or procured. by bribes. 
VENE 


f ſold, in contradiſtinction to vender, or the ſeller. , -. 

0 VENEERING, VANEERING, or FINEERING, a 
0 kind of marquetry, or inlaying; whereby ſeveral thin 
11 {lices or leaves of fine, wood, of different ſorts, are applied 
41 and faſtened on a ground of ſome common wood. There 
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are two kinds of inlaying ; the one, which is the more 
ordinary, goes no farther than the work of compartments 


and repreſents flowers, birds, and the like ſigures. ü 

The wood intended for veneering, is firſt ſawed out 
into ſlices or leaves, about a line thick: in order to ſaw 
them, the blocks, or planks, are placed upright in a 
N Find of ſawing preſs. . 


{lj The flices are afterwards cut into. narrow ſlips, and 
| 


faſhioned divers ways, according to the deſign propoſed. 


0 Then, the joints being carefully adjuſted, and the pieces 
1 brought down to their proper thickneſs with ſeveral 
„ planes for the purpoſe, they are glued down on a ground 


or block of dry wood, with good ſtrong Engliſh glue. 
I.. The pieces thus joined and glued, the work, if ſmall, 

| is put in a preſs; if large, it is laid on a bench, covered 
9 with a board, and preſſed down with poles or pieces of 
i wood. One end thereof reaches to the ceiling of the 

10 room, and the other bears on the board. ; = 
1 i When the glue is quite dry, they take it out of the 


1 preſs and finiſh it; firſt with little planes, then with 
_ divers ſcrapers, ſome whereof reſemble raſps, which take 
Ba: | off the dents, &c. left by the planes. 


When ſufficiently ſcraped, the work is poliſhed with 
the ſkin of a ſea dog, wax, a bruſh, and a poliſher of 


„ ſhave-graſs ; which is the laſt operation. 


VENEREAL, ſomething relating to venery. 
VENEREAL Diſeaſe, lues venerea, the French diſeaſe, 
foul diſeaſe, French pox, &c. is a contagious diſeaſe, 


{kit contracted by ſome impure humour generally received in 


coition; and diſcovering itſelf in ulcers and pains, about 


the genitals and other parts, ; 
As, in this terrible and obſtinate diſorder, the whole 


! i maſs of blood and lymph, in conſequence of the malig- 
19 nant taint, aſſumes a putrid, vapid, and viſcid craſis, 
1 highly unfriendly to nature, from which alone all the 


* ſymptoms ariſe ; ſo, in order to remove this principal 
#1, cauſe, no more proper intention can be purſued, than 
1 through all the emunctories to expel from the body, and 
its ſmalleſt veſſels and receſſes, the whole maſs of cor- 


x a f rupted humours ; for, by this means, the moſt violent 
ti ſymptoms, ſuch as obſtructions of the ſecretory and ex- 
fy cretory glands, together with inflammations, and exul- 
1 cerations of the bones, and all the ſolid parts ſpontane- 
„ ouſly ceaſe when their productive cauſe is removed. But, 


. hitherto, there are only two methods known of expelling 
1 from the receſſes of the ſolid parts of the whole maſs of 
0 peccant and tainted humours; the one by a liberal and 
Wl jong- protracted diſcharge of ſweat, and the other by a 
Y ſalivation, continued for a ſufficient time. | 


jail VENERIS CEsTRUuM, the ſtimulus or incentive of 
9 venery, is an appellation given by ſome anatomiſts to 


the clitoris. 


1 VENERIS CEsTRUM is alſo uſed by others for the 


tranſport of love, or the utmoſt extacy of deſire, or 
enjoyment, in coition. | 

VENERY, is uſed for the act of copulation, or co- 

ition of the two ſexes. —_ , 
14 VENERY alſo denotes the act or exerciſe of hunting 
"Mi wild beaſts, which are alſo called beaſts of venery, and 
of beaſts of the foreſt. See GAME. 55 
VENE SECTION, or P{LEBOTOMY,, in ſurgery. 

- See PHLEBOTOMY. - RE: 1 
VENETA Bors, the Venetian bole, a fine red 
earth uſed in painting, and called in the colour-ſhops 
Venetian red. It is improperly denominated a bole, be- 
ing a genuine ſpecies of red ochre. It is of a fine bright, 
and not very deep red, approaching, in ſome degree, to 
the colour of minium, or red-lead, and is moderately 
heavy, and of an even and ſmooth texture, yet very fri- 


nnr - +” - q 
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terwards cuts, by drawing a ſharp ſteel: tool along the 
VENAL, or VExous, among anatomiſts, ſomething 
VENAI., is alſo uſed for ſomething bought with mo- ö 


of different woods; the other requires a deal more art, 


| able, and of a, duſty ſurface : it adheres firmly to the 
tongue, is very ſmooth, and ſoft to the touch, eafily 
crumbles to pieces between the fingers, and very much 
ſtains the Kin in handling. It has a flight aſtringent tafte, 
and makes no fermentation with acids. It is dug in Ca- 
being an excellent colour, and very cheap; our colour- 
men, however, find many ways of adulterating it. 
| VENIAL, in the Romiſh theology, a term applied 
to flight fins, and ſuch as eaſily obtain pardon. In con- 
feſſing to the prieſts, people are not obliged to accuſe 
themſelves of all their venial fins. The thing that gives 
the greateſt embarras to the Roman caſuiſts, is to diſtin- 
guiſh between venial and mortal fins. 
reject this diſtinction of venial and mortal fins, and 
maintain, that all fins, how grievous ſoever, are-venial, 
and all fins, how ſlight ſoever, are mortal, And the rea« 
ſon they urge is, that all ſins, though of their own na- 
ture mortal, yet become venial or pardonable, by virtue 
of our Saviour's paſſion, to all ſuch as believe in him, 
as he is revealed in the goſpel. nd 

VENT, VegNT-HoLE, or SPIRACLE, a little aper- 
ture left in the tubes or pipes of fountains, to facilitate 
the air's eſcape; or, on occaſion, to give them air, as 
in froſty weather, &c. for want of which they are apt to 
burſt. See Pipe. — | 5 

Vent is likewiſe applied to the covers of wind- fur- 
naces, whereby the air enters, which ſerves them for 
bellows, and which are ſtopped with regiſters or ſluices, 


according to the degree of heat required, as in the fur- 


naces of glaſs-houſes, aſſayers, &c. 
VENTER, BELL v, in anatomy, a cavity in the body 


ſary for the performance of divers functions. | 

VENTER is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of a partition of the 
effects of a father or mother, among children born, or 
accruing from different marriages. | 


man 1s delivered at one pregnancy : thus, two twins are 
{aid to be of the ſame venter. 
VENTER, or BELLY of a Muſcle, is the fleſhy or belly 
part thereof, as contradiſtinguithed from the two ten- 
dons, its extremes, one whereof is called the head, and 
the other the tail of the muſcle. See MuseLE. 
VENTER Draconis, dragon's belly, in aſtronomy, 
denotes the middle of a planet's orbit, or that part moſt 
remote from the nodes, 1. e. from the dragon's head and 
tail ; being the part which has the greateſt latitude, or is 
at the greateſt diſtance from the ecliptick. N | 
VENTIDUCTS, in building, are ſpiracles or ſub- 
terrancous places, where freſh cool wind being kept, they 
are made to communicate, , by means of tubes, funnels, 
or vaults, with the chambers or other apartments of a 
houſe, to cool them in ſultry weather. 


VENTILATORS, inſtruments invented by the 


learned Dr. Hales, for drawing the foul air out of any 
clole place, and ſupplying it with freſh. 

VENTRICLE, Ventriculus, q. d. little belly, in ana- 
tomy, a diminutive of venter, fignifying a cavity ſmaller 
than what we expreſs by a venter, or, rather, a diviſion of 
a venter ; or ſome ſmaller cavity contained in a larger. 

VENTRICLE, Veniriculus, by way of eminence thus 
called, is the ſame with the ſtomach, . _ 

VEN TURINE, or AnvENTURINE, is ſometimes 
uſed for the fineſt and ſlendereſt gold wire uſed by em- 
broiderers. pee hg Of „ Ln ee BIR 
VENUS, in chymiſtry, the ſame with copper. See 
CoPPER. In aſtronomy, one of the inferior platiets, 
revolving round the ſun in an orbit between that of Mer- 
cury and. the earl. Set — 

According to Mr., Caſſini, the greateſt diſtance of 
Venus from the earth is 38,415, the mean diſtance 
22000, and the leaſt diſtance 5,585 ſemi-diameters of 
the earth. OO YT wp” TOP Ee” 

And the diameter of Venus is equal to ſeven ſemi- dia · 
meters of the earth; therefore, the globe of Venus mult 
be near 43 times greater than that of the earth. But Dr. 
Gregory ſaith, that, to an eye placed in Venus, the ſun's 
diameter would appear once and a Half as big again as it 


doth to us, and, therefore, his diſk will be fr ore than. 


double of what it appears to us: and the light aud heat 
in this planet, and its gravity towards the fun, will be 


* 


: * 
— = The 


in the ſame proportion in reſpect of outs. 


rinthia, and ſent from Venice to all parts of the world, 


The reformed 


of an animal, containing viſcera, or other organs neceſ- 


VENTER is alſo uſed for the children whereof a wo- 


= 
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VER 


length of the day in Venus is * 23 hours. 


The 
The eye here will behold four planets above it, viz. I tlirongh them; after this ſome wooden bars are placed 


our earth, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn; nd one below, It, 

which is Mercury: and when our. cart is in of ppoſition. 
to the ſun, it will appear, then (in the 1 05 15 thine 
with a full orb, and be very bright. 
appear, always to, accompany the earth, and, never to be 
ſeen from her above half a degree, Mercury will never 

appear to be above 38 degrees diſtant from the ſun. 

Necker faith, the inclination of the orbit 'of Venus i Is 
3 deg. and 22 min. 

VERB, in grammar, a word ſerving, to expreſs Eg 
we affirm of any ſubject or attribute to it; as the words, 
is, underſtands, hears, believes, &c. _ 

The verb 1 is thus called of the Latin verbum, word, by 
way.of eminence ; as being the principal word of a en- 
tence. 25 


The common definition given by grammarians is, | 


that a verb is a word which betokens being, doing, or 
ſuffering. 

To conceive the origin and office of verbs, it may be 
obſerved, that the judgment we make of any thing, as 
when I ſay the earth is round, neceſſarily includes thiree 
terms ; the firſt, called the ſubje&t, 1s the thing we af- 
firm of, e. gr. earth; the ſecond, called the attribute, is 
the thing affirmed, e. gr. round; the third, is, connects 
theſe two terms together, and expreſſes the action of the 
mind affirming the attribute of the ſubject. The laſt is 
what we properly call the verb. 

erbs are variouſly divided; with reſpect to the ſub- 
ject, they are divided into active, paſſive, neuter, &c. 
with reſpect to their inflexions, into regular and irregu- 
lar; perional and unperional; auxiliary and ſubſtan- 
tive, &c. 

Vers Active, is a verb which expreſſes an ad ion that 
falls on another ſubject or object. 

Vers Paſſive, is that which expreſſes a paſſion, or 
which receives the action of ſome agent, and which is 
conjugated in the modern tongues with the auxiliary 
verb, I am, je ſuis, je ſono, &c. 

VERB Neuter, is that which fi gnifies an action that 
has no particular object whereon to fall, but which of 
itſelf takes up the whole idea of the action as, I ſleep, 
thou yawneſt, he ſnores, we walk, you run, they ſtand, 


VERB Sub/tantive, is that which expreſſes the being or | 


ſubſtance which the mind forms of itſelf, or ſuppoſes in 
the object, whether it be there or not; as, I am, thou art. 

Auxiliary or helping VERBS, are thoſe which ſerve in 
conjugating active and paſhve verbs; ſuch are, I am; 1 
have, &c. 

Regular Vr RIS, are thoſe which are conjugated after 
{ome one manner, rule, or analogy. 

Irregular or anomalous V ERBs, are thoſe which have 
ſomething ſingular in the terminations or formations of 
their tenſes 

VERBS. Imper ſonal, are thoſe which have only the 
third perſon ; as, it behoves, &c. 

There are alſo reduplicative verbs; as reſound, recall, 
Xe. frequentative verbs, &c. 

VERBAL, ſomething that belongs to verbs, or even 
to words ſpoke with the mouth. 


A verbal contract is that merely made by word of f in a heap, the ſtalks, &c. ſeparated ; 


mouth in oppoſition to that made in writing. 

VERBERATION, ſmiting, in phyſicks, a term uſed 
to expreſs the cauſe of ſaund, which ariſes from a ver- 
beration of the air when ſtruck in divers manners by the 
ſeveral parts of the ſonorous body firſt put into a vibra- 
"I motion. 35 

ERDIGREASE, a kind of ruſt of copper of great 

uſe among painters for a green colour; alſo in phyſick. 

This preparation of copper is properly no other than 
that metal diſſolved by a mild acid into the form of an 
ærugo or ruſt. After preſſing the grapes for wine, the 
huſks, ſtones, and other refuſe, are id to be dried in the 
ſun; the are then moiſtened with the ſtrongeſt wine 
that, can by had, and laid together in veſſels till they be- 
gin to ferment; after nine or io days the matter is preſſed, 
and worked into balls between the hands, and laid in 
an orderly manner over tlie bottom of an earthen veſſel, 
and as much wine is laid over them as will cover them 
half way up. The veſſels art then covered with a looſe | 
lid, and ſet in a cellar here the balls are left in the wine 
about 15 hours, a perſon turning them four or five times 
1718 1 


The moon will] 


— 


| 


VER 


in that ſpace, - in Fr to make the wine ſoak perfectly 


[acroſs the-veſſel about half an inch above the ſurface of 


the wine, aud tlie balls are laid our of the wine _ 
0 


| thele: the veſfels are theft frut up, and tlie Whole 


chis late 10 days or more. At the end of this — 
balls emit a very penetratitig cent, and are fit for diſ- 
ſolving copper. hey are now to be broke in pieces, 
and the outſide mixed with the internal part, which is 
moiſture; they ate then laid with thin plates of copper 
ſtratum ſuper ſtratum in the ſame veſſels upon the bars, 


and the whole is left for a week or fortnight, at the end 
of which time the plates are found covered with verdi- 


greaſe, which is not taken off immediately, but they are 
wrapped up in cloths wetted with wine, and laid by a 
week or more, and then the ærugo or Verdigreaſs! Io taken 
off for ue. 

VERDERER, er VzIpzxen, F rudiciat er of 


and ſee it well maintained. 

VERDICT, is the anſwer oft the jury zien to the 
court concerning the matter of fact, in any caſe civil or 
criminal,” committed by the court to their frat and EXA- 
mination. | 7 

General VERDICT, is that which is broaptit itito the 
court in like general terms as the general iſſuè, as, in an 
action of diſſeiſin, the defendant plends no wrong, no 
diſſeiſin. Then the iſſue is ene, whether the fact be 
wrong or not, which being committed to the jury, they, 
upon conſideration of the evidence, come in and ſay, ei- 
ther for the plaintiff, that it is a wrong diſſeiſin; or, for 
the defendant, that it is no wrong diſſeiſin. 
| Special VERDICT, is when they ſay at large, that ſach 
and ſuch a thing they found to be done by the defendant 
or tenant ; declaring the courſe of the fact, as in their 
opinion it is proved; and, as to the law upon the fact, 
proving the judgment of the court. 

This ſpecial verdict, if it contain an ample Leclatatibn 
of the cauſe from the beginning t to the end, is called a 
verdict at lar 

VERDITE R,or Ven RDETER, a factitious fubtance, 
prepared by caſting wine or water upon' the new copper, 
juſt as it comes red-hot out of the furnace, and catching 
the {teams which riſe from it upon copper-plates. or 
VERDOY, in heraldry, is applied to a bordure of a 


| 


fruits, ſeeds, plants, &c. 
| VERDURE, the quality of greennefb | 
| VERGE, is uſed for the compaſs or extent of the 
king's-court, within which is bounded the juriſdiction of 
the lord ſteward of the king's houſhold. | 
| Court of VERGE, is a court or tribunal in manner o « 
a king's-bench, which takes cognizance of all crimes an 
miſdemeanours committed within the vergeor Jurifdition 
of the king's court. 

VERGILLA, a conſtellation. whoſe appearance de- 


notes the approach of the ſpring. 


while yet acid and unripe. 

Verjuice is made of crabs, gathered and laid to ſweat 
then ſtamped or 
ground, and the crab-mafh put in a hair-bag; the juice 
{queezed in a preſs barrelled up cloſe, and ſet in a warm 

lace to work for 10 or 12 days. 

VERMICELLI, or Ver MIcHFLLL, a kind of mix- 
ture, prepared of flour, cheeſe, yolks of eggs, ſugar, and 
ſaffron ; arid reduced into little long pieces, or threads like 
worms, by forcing it with a piſton through a number of 
little holes in the end of a pipe made for the purpoſe. 

VERMICULAR, an epithet given to any thing that 
bears a relation or reſemblance to worms, vermicuh. 

The vermicular or periſtaltick motion of the inteſtines 
is performed by the contraction of the fibres thereof, from 
above downward ; as the antiperiſtaltick motion is by 
their contraction from below upwards. 

VERMuIFORM IS, in anatomy, a term applied to 
various parts in the human body, bearing ſome reſem- 
blance to worms. 

VERMIFUGUS, a remedy againſt worms. 

"VERMILLION, a very bright and beautiful red co- 
lour, in great eſteem among the ancients, under the 
name of minium. There are two kinds of it, the one 


natural, 


the king's foreſt, whoſe buſineſs is to look to _ dert, | 


coat of arms, charged with any kinds or parts of eg d 


{ VERJUICE, a juice or liquor drawn from ſourgrapes, | 
or apples, unfit for wine or cyder ; or from ſweet ones, 
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natural, the other faQitious. . The natural is found in 
ſome ſilver mines in the form of a ruddy ſand, which 
is afterwards prepared and purified by ſeveral lotions and 


coctions. 
ground up with aqua-vitz and urine, and afterwards dried. 
VERMIN, Fermine, à collective name including all 
kinds of little animals, or inſects, which are hurtful or 
troubleſome to men, beaſts, fruits, &c. as worms, lice, 
fleas, caterpillars, ants, flies, &c. ils 
VERMIVOROUS Animals, are ſuch as feed upon 
Worms. | N 1 
VERNACULAR, is applied to any thing that is pe- 
culiar to ſome one county. e 
VERNAL, ſomething belonging to the ſpring ſeaſon. 
VERNAI. Signs, are thoſe which the ſun is in during 
the ſpring ſeaſon, viz, Aries, "Taurus, and Gemini. 
VERNAL Equinox, is that which happens when the fun 
is aſcending from the equator towards the north pole. 
VERNIER, or Non1vs, among mathematicians, 
a ſcale of diviſions ſerving to cut the diviſions of an arch 
into ſingle minutes. 75 | 
VERONICA, in botany, a genus of the decandria- 
monogynia claſs of plants, the corolla whereof conſiſts of 
a ſingle petal; the tube is nearly of the length of the 


cup; the limb is plain, and divided into four parts; the 


ſegments are oval, and the lower one 1s narrower than 
any of the reſt ; the ſegment over-againſt it, is broader 
than any; the fruit is a capſule of a turbinated cordated 
figure, with a compreſſed apex, it is compoſed of four 
valves, and contains two cells, in each whereof are nu- 
nierous roundiſh ſeeds. | | 
Among the ſpecies of this genus, are the common 
ſpeedwell, the brooklime, and the wild germander. 
Theſe, and ſeveral other ſpecies of this genus, are fa- 
mous in medicine; the common ſpeedwell is a good an- 
tiſcorbutick, and has lately been celebrated in the gout 
and rheumatiſm. The water-brooklime is allo one of the 
antiſcorbuticks of the ſhops, and its juice is allo made a 
part of the ſpring juices given againſt thoſe complaints, 
VERSE, Verſus, in poetry, a line or part of a diſ- 
courſe conſiſting of a certain number of long and ſhort 
ſyllables, which run with an agreeable cadence; the like 
being alſo reiterated in the courſe of the piece. | 
Verſes are of various kinds; ſome denominated from | 
the number of feet whereof they are compoled, as the 
monometer, dimeter, trimeter, tetrameter, pentameter, 
hexameter, hendecaſyllabum, &c. Some from the kinds 
of feet uſed in them; as the pyrrhichian, proceleuſmatick, 
iambick, trochaick, dactylick, anapæſtick, ſpondaick, or 
moloſſean, chor-iambick, iambo- dacty lick, or dactylo- 
trochaick. Sometimes from the names of the inventors, 
or the authors who have uſed them with moſt ſuccels ; 


as the anacreontick, archilochian, hipponactick, phere- 
cratian, glyconian, alcmenian, æſclepiadean, alcaick, ſte- 


ſichorean, phaliſcan, ariſtophanian, callimachian, galli- 
ambick, phalazcian, and ſapphick. Sometimes from the 
ſubject, or the circumſtances of the compoſition; as the 
heroick, elegiack, adonick, &c.* 

Equivocal VERSE s, thoſe where the fame words con- 
tained in two lines carry a different ſenſe. 

Reciprocal VERSEs, thoſe which read the ſame back- 
wards as forwards. 

VERSE Sine of an Arch, called by the ancients Sa- 
vitta, is that part of the radius contained between the 
{ine and the arch. | 

VERSIFICATION, the art or manner of making 
verſe; alſo the tune and cadence of verſe. 

Verſification is properly applied to what the poet does 
more by labour, art, and rule, than by invention, and 
the genius of furor poeticus. | 

VERSION, a tranſlation of ſome book or writing 
out of one language into another, 

VERT, in heraldry, the term tor a green colour. 

It is called vert in the blazon of the coats of all under 
the degrees of nobles ; but in theſe it is called emerald, 
and, in thoſe of kings, Venus. In engraving it is ex- 
preſſed by diagonals or lines drawn athwart, from right 


The artificial is made of mineral cinnabar, | 


VER 


VERT, or green hue, in foreſt law, any thing that 
grows and bears a green leaf within the foreſt that may 
cover a deer. ; | 0 | ore 
VER TEBRZ, a chain of little bones reaching from 
the top of the neck down the back to the os ſacrum, and 
forming a third part of the human ſkeleton called the 
ſpina dorſi. The vertebræ are 24 in number; ſeven of 
them belong to the neck, 12 to the back, and five to the 
loins, &c. They lie in a ſtraight line, thoſe of the neck 
bend inward, and thoſe of the back outwards, for en- 
larging the cavity of the thorax ; and thoſe again of the 
loins bend inwards, and thoſe of the os ſacrum outwards, 
to enlarge the cavity of the baſfon. 8 = gh 
VERTEBRALES, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles, 
whoſe office it is to ſtretch out all the vertebræ of the back. 
. VERTEX is the crown of the head, fituate betweeri 
the ſinciput and occiput; hence, alſo, figuratively, it is 
uſed for the top of any thing. | 
VERTEX of an Angle, is the angular point, or the 
diy wherein the legs meet. ; 
/ERTEX of a Figure, is the vertex of an angle oppo- 
ſite to the baſe 5 | | 11 2958 
VERTEX of a Curve, is the point from which the 
diameter is drawn; or the interſection of the diameter 
and the curve. 
VERTEX of a Glaſs, in opticks, the ſame with the pole 
thereof. 4 | 
VERTEX is allo uſed, in aſtronomy, for the point of 
heaven perpendicularly over our heads, properly called 
the zenith. | 
Path of the VERTEX, the circle deſcribed by the vertical 
point during one revolution of the earth about its axis. 
VERTICAL CIRCLE, in aſtronomy, a great circle 
of the ſphere paſſing through the zenith and nadir, and 
cutting the horizon at right angles. It is otherwiſe called 
azimuth. See AZIMUTH. - 5 
Prime VERTICAL, is that vertical circle or azimuth 
which paſſes through the poles of the meridian; or which 
is perpendicular to the meridian, and paſſes through tlie 
equinoCtial points. 1, 
VERTICAL of the Sun, is the vertical which paſſes 
through the centre of the ſun at any moment of time. 
VERTICAL Plane, in perſpective, is a plane perpendi- 
cular to the geometrical plane, paſſing through the eye, 
and cutting the perſpective plane at right angles. 
VERTISAL Plane, in conicks, is a plane paſſing througli 
the vertex of the cone, and parallel to any conick ſection. 
VERTICAL Line, in conicks, is a right line drawn on 
the vertical plane, and paſſing through the vertex of the 
cone. 
VERTICAL Dial, is a ſun- dial drawn on the plane of 
a vertical circle, or perpendicular to the horizon. | 
VERTICAL Point, in aſtronomy, the ſame with ver- 
tex or zenith. | | 
VERTICILLATE PLAN TS, are ſuch as have their 
flowers intermixed with ſmall leaves growing in a kind of 
whirls about the joints of a ſtalk ; as penny-royal, hore- 
hound, &c. Y | | | 
VERTICITY, is that property of the load- ſtone 
whereby it turns or directs itſelf to ſome peculiar point. 
VERTIGO, in medicine, a diſeaſe in which the 
head ſeems to turn round. | 
With reſpect to the cure, the regimen, in general, 
ought to be the ſame with that in the apoplexy or epi- 
leply. If the patient is plethorick, a due quantity of 
blood is to be taken away; and if a nauſea, loſs of ap- 
petite, or any other diſorder of the ſtomach remain, an 
emetick is to be preſcribed ; then catharticks and ſpe- 
cificks are to be ordered. According to Mayerne, cala- 
mus aromaticus, in whatever form, is good for a vertigo, 
and eſteemed a ſecret for that diforder. The fame author 
informs us, that a German phyſtcian cured a great many 
vertigoes, by pills made of ſugar of lead and cypreſs tur- 
pentine; four or five grains of which were to be taken 
for a doſe, and their uſe perſiſted in for ſome days. 
Gliſſon, as Bates informs us, after all other medicines 


| had failed, was cured of a ſevere vertigo, of three weeks 


to left, from the dexter chief corner to the ſiniſter baſe. 


continuance, by ſhaving his head, and applying to it a 


* Of an eaſy kind of verſe is the Liſtory of the Holy Bible, as contained in the Old and New Teſtaments, by John Fellows : A valu- 
able and entertaining production, happily calculated to allure young minds into an uſeful acquaintance with che lively oracles of God. 
The preſs- work is extremely neat; not to ſay elegant: the type being beautifully clear, and the paper bright. The numbers are no 
more than three-pence each, containing thirty-two. pages. The whole is completed in ſixteen numbers, making four pocket volumes. 
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laiſter of the flowers of ſulphur and whites of eggs. 


ome order a cauſtick, or a ſeton, to be applied to the 


back part of the neck; a cautery to the bregma, and 


Bates's epileptick electuary, or Fuller's Peruyian epilep- 
tick electuary, to be uſed internally 


Willis informs us, that after he had in vain tried all 
otker medicines, he, with ſucceſs, preſcribed the follow- 


ing powder: take of the powder of the roots of male 
piony, two ounces ; of the flowers of male piony, one 
ounce; 'of peacock's dung, of the whitiſh kind, half a 


und; and of white ſugar, two ounces : reduce to a 


powder, the doſe of which is to be about the quantity of 
a ſpoonful twice a day, drinking after it a draught of a 
decoctĩon of ſage and roſemary, impregnated with coffee. 
"'VERU-MONTANUM, in anatomy, a kind of little 
valve, in the place wherein the ejaculatory ducts enter 
the urethra. Its uſe is to prevent the urine, in paſſing 
the urethra, from getting in at theſe ducts, and ſo mix- 
ing with the ſemen. 5 | 
'VESICA, in anatomy, a bladder, a membranous or 
{kinny part in which any humour 1s contained. 
VESICATORY, Veſicatorium, an external medicine, 
ſerving to raiſe a bliſter ; whence, allo, it is itſelf, though 
iniproperly, called a bliſter, ns 
 VESICULA, Veſicle, a dimunitive of veſica, fignify- 
ing a little bladder. The lungs conſiſt of veſiculæ, or 
lobules of veſiculæ, admitting air from the bronchiæ; and 
not only air, but alſo duſt, &c. There are ſeveral parts 
of the body which bear this appellation. | 
VESICULA, Fellis, ciſtula fellis, or the gall-bladder, 
which is an oblong membranous veſſel, not unlike a pear 
both in form and ſize; ſituate in the hollow part of the 
liver. It adheres to the liver, not only by its veſlels, 
which it receives from it, but, likewiſe, by its mem- 
branes, whereof the external is common to both. The 
lower part, which hangs out of the liver, reſts on the 
pylorus of the ſtomach. The ule of the gall-bladder is 
to receive the bile after its being ſecreted in the glands of 
the liver, and to diſcharge it by the common duct into 
the duodennum. The bile, found in this veſlel, is of a 
brighter yellow, a greater conſiſtence, and more bitter 
and acrimonious than that of the porus bilarius. | 
VESPER, in aſtronomy, called, alſo, heſperus, and 
the evening ſtar, is the planet Venus, when ſhe is ealt- 
ward of the ſun, and, conſequenily, ſets after him. 
VESPERS, in the Romith church, evening long, that 
part of the office that is rehearſed after noon—anſwering 
to our evening prayers ; except that it differs more from 
the office of the morning, called mattins. 
 VESPERTILLIONUM Ai, bat's wings, among 
anatomiſts, two broad membranous ligaments with which 
the bottom of the womb is tied to the bones of the ilium; 
ſo called from their reſembling a bat's wings. 
VESPERT INE, Veſpertinus, in aſtronomy, is when 
a planet is ſeen deſcending to the weſt after ſun-ſet. 
VESSEL, Jas, Vaſe, a thing proper to hold or contain 
liquor. 5 | 
WV. SSEL, in navigation, is a name common to all ſorts 
of ſhipping, i. e. all floating machines or vehicles that 
move in the water. Veſſels are diſtinguiſned in many 
claſſes, according to their magnitude, ſhape, and uſe. 
The figure of veſſels is a thing of great importance with 
regard to their motion, ſailing, &c. and in determining 
what form is moſt commodious for the intent of the veſſel. 
VESTALIA, feaſts held in honour of the goddeſs 
Veſta, on the fifth of the ides of June, 1. e. on the ninth 
day of that month. 8 
VESTALS, in antiquity, maids, in ancient Rome, 
conſecrated to the ſervice of the goddeſs Veſta; and par- 
ticularly to watch the ſacred fire in her temple. 
VESTIARIUS, Vſtiary, in antiquity, maſter of the 
wardrobe ; an officer under the Greek empire, who had 
the care and direction of the emperor's apparel, robes, &c. 
VESTIBLE, Veſtibulum, in the ancient architecture, 
a large open ſpace before the door or entrance of a houſe. 
VESTIBLE, Veſtibulum, in anatomy, denotes the fore 
part of the labyrinth of the ear. See EAX | 
VESTIGA,: a Latin term, frequently uſed, by Eng- 
liſh writers, to ſignify the traces or footſteps any thing 
has left behind it: 
VESTRY, Veſtriaria, a room adjoining to a church, 
where the prieſts veſtments, and ſacred utenſils, are kept, 


#11d F aſſemblies held, 
OL. II. No. 75. | 


vs 


VrSsTRVY-Min, i ſelect number of the principal perſofis 


of every pariſh within the city of London and elſewhere; 
who yearly choſe pariſh officers, and take cate of its con- 


cernments. They are thus called, as uſually meeting in 
the veſtry of the church. 27 N 


VEsTRY=Clerh,a perſon who keeps the pariſh accounts. 


Bitter- VET CH. See ER VU. RN 
VETERAN, Veleranus, in the Roman: militia, a ſol- 
dier who was grown. old in the ſervice, or who had made 
a certain number of campaigns, and, on that account, 
was intitled to certain benefits and privileges. 
Twenty years ſervice were ſufficient to intitle a man to 
the benefit of a veteran. Theſe privileges conſiſted in 
being abſolved from the military oath, in being exempted 


from all the functions of a ſoldier, in enjoying a certain 


ſalary or appointment, &c. | 
V ET ERIANUS, a farrier or horſe-leech. 
VETERNUS, is uſed by ſome phyſicians for a le- 
thargy, or other drowſy diſeaſe. | 


VETITUM Namivn, in law, imports a forbidden 
diſtreſs ; ſuch, e. gr. is, that when the bailiff of a lord 
diſtrains beaſts or goods, and the lord forbids his bailift 


to deliver them when the ſheriff comes to replevy them, 
and to that end drives them to places unknown. 

Era TEA, in aſtronomy, the milky way, or 
galaxy. tn it 

VI A- Solis, he ſun's way, in aſtronomy, is uſed, among 
ſome aſtronomers, for the ecliptick line, ſo called becauſe 
the ſun never goes out of it. . 8 

VI -Primæ, firſt paſſages, among phyſicians, are the 
ceſophagus, ſtomach, and guts; including the whole 
length of the alimentary duct, or canal, from the mouth 
of the ſphincter ani. = 

VIALES, in mythology, a name given among the 
Romans to the gods who had the care and guard of the 
roads and highways. 

VIATOR, in antiquity, an officer of juſtice among 
the Romans. The term, originally, had no other ſig- 
nification than that of a publick meſſenger, or ſervant, 
ſent to advertiſe the ſenators, or magiſtrates, when aſ- 
ſemblies were.to be held where their preſence was re- 
quired. In 75 5 of time, the name Viator became 
common to all officers of the magiſtrates li&ors, accenſi, 
ſcribes, ſtatores, and cryers. _ | 
VIBEX, is ſometimes uſed, by phyſicians, for a black 
and blue ſpot in the {kin, occaſioned by an afflux or ex- 
travaſation of blood. 

VIBRATION, in mechanicks, a regular, reciprocal 
motion of a body, as a pendulum, &c. which, being 
freely ſuſpended, ſwings or oſcillates, firſt this way, then 
that. Sce PENDULUM. 

V1BRATION, is alſo uſed, in phyſicks, for divers other 
regular alternate motions. Senſation is ſuppoſed to be 
performed by means of the vibratory motion of the 
nerves, begun by external objects, and propagated to the 
brain. 


VICAR, Vicarius, a perſon appointed, as deputy of 


another, to perform his funEtions in his abſence, and 
under his authority, 285 

VIc AR, in the common law, denotes a prieſt of a 
pariſh, the predial tithes whereof are impropriated or ap- 
propriated; that is, belonging either to a chapter, reli- 
gious houſe, &c. or to a layman, who receives them, and 


only allows the vicar the ſmall tithes or a convenient ſa- 


lary, anciently called portio congrua. 


Vc ar-General, was a title given by king Henry VIII. 


to Thomas Cromwell, carl of Eſſex, with full power to 


overſee the clergy, and regulate all matters relating to 
church affairs. gd 
VICE, Vitium, in ethicks, is ordinarily == an 
elective habit, deviating, either in exceſs, or defect, from 
the juſt medium wherein virtue 1s placed. | 
Vice, in ſmithery, and other arts employed in me- 
tals, is a machine, or inſtrument, ſerving to hold faſt 


any thing they are at work * whether it be to be 


filed, bent, rivetted, &c. o file ſquare, it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, the vice be placed perpendicular with its 
chaps parallel to the work- bench. | | 
Hand Vice, is a ſmall kind of vice ſerving to hold 
the leſſer works in, that require often turning about. 
Of theſe there are two kinds, the broad-chapped hand 
vice, which is that commonly uſed; and the ſquare- noſed 


hand vice, ſeldom uſed but for filing ſmall round work. 
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the king, and makes what profit he can of them. 


— 


water, knife, cake, and other things neceſſary for the 


VIL 


Vier, is alſo a machine uſed by the glaziers to turn 


or draw lead into flat rods, with grooves on each fide to 
receive the edges of the glaſs. | 

Vict-Admral, is an officer in the navy, next in rank 
to an admiral, who takes place according to ſeniority, 
and is denominated from the colour of his flag, which 
is either red, white, or blue, and which he hoiſts at the 
fore- top-maſt head. | : 

V 1c t-Chamberlain, alſo called, in ancient ſtatutes, 
under chamberlain, is an officer in the court next under 
the lord chamberlain; and, in his abſence, has com- 
mand and controul of all officers belonging to that part 
of the houſhold, called the chamber above ſtairs. 

Vice-Chancellor of an Univerſity, is an eminent mem- 
ber, choſe annually to manage affairs in the abſence of 
the chancellor. . 

Vict-Deominus I piſcopi, in the cannon law, is the 
commiſſary, or vicar- general of a biſhop. 

VIcE-GERENT, Vicegerens, a vicar, deputy, or 
lieutenant. 

VIcE-Ro v, a governor of a kingdom, who com- 
mands therein in the name and ſtead of a king, with full 
and ſovereign authority. 

Vice Verſa, a Latin phraſe, frequently retained in 
Engliſh writings, ſignifying as much as, on the contrary. 

Thus, as the ſun mounts higher and higher above 
the horizon, inſenſible perſpiration increaſes, and, vice 
verſa, as he deſcends lower, it diminiſhes. 

VICENNALIS, in antiquity, ſomething of 20 years, 
or that returns after 20 years. | 

VICISSITUDE, Viciſſitude, the ſucceeding of one 
thing after another; as the viciſſitude of ſeaſons, for- 
tune, &c. | 

VICOUNT, Vice-comes, in our law-books, ſignifies 
the ſame with ſheriff; between which two words there 
ſeems to be no other difference, but that the one came 
from our conquerors, the Normans; the other from our 
anceſtors, the Saxons. | | 

VicounT, or V1iscouNT, is alſo uſed for a degree 
of nobility next below a count or earl, and above a baron. 

VICOUNTIELS, Vicontiels, Vicecomitalia, in our law- 
books, denotes things belonging to the ſheriff, parti- 
cularly certain farms, for which the ſheriff pays a rent to 


Writs V1cOUNTIEL, are ſuch as are triable in the 
county or ſheriff's court. Of which kind are divers 
writs of nuiſance, &c. | | 

V1couNnTIEL Juriſdiction, is that juriſdiction belong- 
ing to the officers of the county; as ſheriffs, coroners, 
eſcheators. | 

VICTIM, F:i4:ma, a bloody ſacrifice, offered to ſome 
deity, of a living thing, either a perſon or a beaſt, which 
is ſlain to appeaſe his wrath, or to obtain ſome favour. 

VICTIMARIUS, a miniſter or ſervant of the prieſt, 
whoſe office was to bind the victims, and to prepare the 


ſacrifice. 

VICTORY, /:#or:in, the overthrow or defeat of an 
enemy at war, combat, duel, or the like. 

VICTUALLING-Orrice,an office kept on Tower- 
hill for the furniſhing his majeſty's navy with victuals. 

It is managed by ſeven commiſſoners, who have their 
inferior officers; as ſecretaries, clerks, &c. beſides agents 
in divers parts of Great-Britain, Ireland, &c. | 

VICTUS-RaT1o, among phyſicians, a particular 
manner of living for the preſervation of health, and pre- 
vention of diſeaſes. 

VIEWERS, or VEJ ORS, in law, are perſons ſent by 
> court to view a place or perſon in queſtion; as the fitu- 
ation of a place where a fact was committed; or a perſon, 
in caſe of ſickneſs. 

VIGIL, oreve, in church chronology, the day be- 
fore any feaſt. Though the civil day begin at midnight, 
vet the eccleſiaſtical or ſcriptural day begins at fix o'clock 
in the evening, and holds to the ſame time next evening. 

VIGILIA, that ſtate of an animal which is oppoſite 
to ſleep, and popularly called waking, or watching. 

VILLACE, Villa, or Vill, an aſſemblage of houſes 
inhabited chiefly by peaſants and farmers, having uſually 
a church, but no market. 


VILLAINOUS Judgment, is that which caſts the 


reproach and ſtain of villainy and ſhame on him againſt 
whom it is given. 8 


VILLI, coarſe hair, in anatomy, is uſed in the ſame. 
ſenſe as fibres, or fibrillæ. | | | IH 
'V1LL1, in botany, denotes a ſort of tomentun, or 
down, like the grain or ſhag of pluſh; with which, as a 
kind of excreſcence, ſome trees do abound. | 
VILLOUS, Villoſa, is particularly applied to one of 
the coats or membranes of the ſtomach, called cruſta 
villoſa. It takes its name from innumerable villi, or fine 
fibrillæ, wherewith its inner ſurface is covered. 
VINCULUM, in algebra, a character in form of a 
line, or ſtroke, drawn over a factor, diviſor, or dividend, 
when compounded of ſeveral letters or quantities, to 
connect them, and ſhew they are to be multiplied, or di- 


vided, &c. together by the other term. Thus, 4x a+ b—c- 
ſhews that 4 is to be multiplied into a+b—<c. . | 
VINDEMIATING, the gathering of the grapes, 
or other ripe fruits, as the apples, pears, cherries, &c. 
VINDEMIATRIX, or VindeEMmIaToOR, a fixed 
ſtar of the third magnitude in the conſtellation Virgo, 
whoſe latitude is 16 12“ 34 north, and longitude 5 3) 
40” of Libra, according to Mr. Flamſtead's catalogue. 
VINDICATION, claiming, in the civil law, an 
action ariſing from the property a perſon has in any thing, 
or a permiſſion to take or ſeize a thing, as one's own, 
out of the hands of a perſon whom the law has doomed 
not to be the true proprietor. 
VINE, Vitis, a noble plant or ſhrub of the creeping 
kind, famous for its fruit, or grapes, and for the liquor 
they afford. Our gardeners find, that vines are capable 
of being cultivated in England, ſo as to produce large 
quantities of grapes; and thoſe ripened to ſuch a degree, 
as may afford a good ſubſtantial vinous juice. Witneſs 
the vineyards in Somerſetſhire, particularly that famous 
one at Bath. In effect, it does not feem ſo much owing 
to the inclemency of our Englith air, that our grapes 
are generally inferior to thoſe of France, as to the want 
of a juſt culture. | 
Thoſe fitted for the Engliſh climate Mr. Mortimer 
finds to be the black grape, and white muſcadine, parſley 
grape, muſcadilla, white and red Frontiniack. Mr. 
Bradley recommends the July grape, the early ſweet 
water grape, lately brought from the Canaries, and the 
Arbois, or French ſweet water grape: all which, if well 
managed, and the weather favourable, are ripe by the 
middle of Auguſt. He alſo recommends the claret and 
Burgundy grapes. The beſt foil for vines, according 
to Mortimer, is the hotteſt gravel, ſand, or dry rocky 
ground, provided it be well watered and ſhaded. At 
firſt planting, Mr. Bradley recommends chalky hills, as 
proper for vines. To mend a ſoil that wants thoſe qua- 
lities, it is good to throw in the rubbiſh of old buildings, 
well mixed with twice as much earth, and fifted about 
the roots of the vines. Vines are propagated either by 
layers, or cuttings; that 1s, either by laying down young 
branches, as ſoon as the fruit is gathered, or by making 
plantations of ſhips, or cuttings, at that time. Mr. 
Mortimer ſays, it may be-done any time in the winter 
before January; though Bradley ſays, he has done it, 
with ſucceſs, in March and April. 
VINEGAR, Acetum, an agreeable acid penetrating 
liquor, prepared from wine, cyder, &c. by fermenting 
it a ſecond time. | | 
Method of making VINEGAR from the Refuſe of Fruits, 
&c. Take the 1kins of raifins, after they have been 
uſed in making wine; and pour three or four times their 
own quantity of boiling water upon them, ſo as to make 
a thin aqueous mixture. Then ſet the containing caſk, 
looſely covered, in a warmer place than is uſed for vinous 
fermentation; and the liquor, in a few weeks time, will 
become a clear and ſound vinegar; which being drawn 
off from its ſediment, and preſerved in another caſk, well 
{topped down, will continue perfect, and fit for uſe. 
This experiment ſhews us a cheap and ready way of 
making vinegar from refuſe materials; ſuch as the hutks 
of grapes, decayed raifins, the lees of wine, grounds of 
ale, beer, &c. which are frequently thrown away as uſe- 
leſs. Thus, in many wine countries, the marck, rape, 
or dry preſfing of grapes, are thrown in heaps, and ſuf- 
fered to putrify unregarded, though capable of affording 
as good vinegar as the vine itſelf. In ſome places they 
bury copper-plates in theſe huſks, in order to make ver- 
digreaſe; but this practice ſeems chiefly confined to the 
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ſouthern parts of France. Our preſent experiment ſhews 
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us how to convert them to another uſe; and the direc- | 
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tion extends to all the matters that have once undergone, 
or are fit to undergo, a vinous fermentation, for that all 
ſuch matters will afford vinegar. Thus all our ſummer- 
fruits in England, even black-berries; all the refuſe 
waſhings of a ſugar-houſe, cyder-preſſings, or the like, 
will make vinegar, by means of water, the opeh air, and 
warmth. 4d | 
The whole proceſs whereby this change is effected, 
deſerves to be attentively confidered. And firſt, the 
liquor to be thus changed, being kept warmer than in 
vinous fermentation, it, in a few days, begins to grow 
thick, or turbid; and without throwing up bubbles, or 
making any conſiderable tumult, as happens in vinous 
fermentation, depoſits a copious ſediment. The effect 
of this ſeparation begins to appear firſt on the ſurface of 
the liquor, which gathers a white ſkin, that daily in- 
creaſes in thickneſs, till at length it becomes like leather; | 
and now, if continued longer in this ſtate, the ſkin turns 
blue or green, and would at laſt grow ſolid, and putrify : 
therefore, in keeping down this ſkin as it grows, and 
thruſting it gently down to the bottom of the veſſel, con- 
| fiſts much of the art of vinegar-making, eſpecially from 
malt. | 
It ĩs to be particularly obſerved, that if wine were not 
bunged down, when arrived at its vinous ſtate, but ſuf- 
fered {till to remain open and expoſed to a warm air, it 
would ſpontaneouſly become vinegar; and the ſooner, 
if a ſomewhat greater degree of heat than ſerved for the 
making of wine, were employed. Whence we might 
have uſed wine for this purpoſe, as well as have added 
water to the hniks and ſediment, or lees; but we choſe 
the latter way, to ſhew that every ſuch refuſe matter will 
afford vinegar; and again, to intimate how far the art of 
vinegar-making may be ſtill improved, both in England, 
where they brew a wort from malt, and in ſome wine 
countries, Where they make their beſt wines into vi- 
negars. | | 
What we would chiefly obſerve for the preſent, is, 
that acetous fermentation requires a ſtronger heat than 
the vinous; and that wines having once finiſhed their 
fermentation, as wines, do not naturally ſtop there ; but, 
unleſs prevented, by the care of the operator, proceed 
directly on to vinegars; where again they make no ſtop, 
but unleſs prevented, go on ſpontaneouſly to vapidity, 
ropineſs, mouldineſs, and putrefaction. Frem which 


larger obſervation we would deduce this axiom, that, to 


ſpeak philoſophically, the intention, or tendency, of na- 
ture 1s to proceed from the very beginning of vinous fer- 
mentation directly, in one continued ſeries, to putrefac- 
tion, and thence again, to a new generation ; which ap- 
pears to be the grand circle wherein all natural things 
are moved; and all the phyſical, or rather chemical, 
phænomena of the globe are moved. 
And hence we ſee, by the interpoſition of man, how 
this general proceſs of nature may be ſtopped at different 
times, with different views; ſo as to procure to ourſelves 
wines, vinegars, &c. | | 
VINEYARD, a plantation of wines. The beſt 
fituation of a vineyard 1s on the declivity of an hill lying 
to the ſouth. Sce Vine. A 
VINOUS, Vinoſus, ſomething that relates to wine, 
or has the taſte and ſmell thereof. | | 
All vegetables, by a due treatment, afford a vinous 
liquor; as corn, pulſe, nuts, apples, grapes, &c. 
VINTAGE, the crop of wine, or what is got from 
the vines each ſeaſon. The word is alfo uſed for the 
time and ſeaſon of gathering or preſſing the grapes. 
VINUM, a liquor or drink properly called wine. 
VIN UM Aromaticum, made by infuſing aromaticks or 
ſpices in new wine or muſt. | | 
 Viwnum Cydonitis, quince wine, made of the flices of 
that fruit ſteeped in muſt or new wine. | 
Vinum Emeticum, emetick wine, is wine wherein the 
glaſs or regulas of antimony, or crocus metallorum, has 
been ſteeped... It only takes a certain degree of efficacy 
from the matters; nor is it found any ſtronger at three 
months end, than at the end of eight days. It purges 
both upwards and downwards. 
VIN UM Hippocratium, or Hippocras, fo called of ma- 
nica Hippocrates, or Hippocrates's ſleeve, through which 
it is ſtrained, is a ſort of ſpiced wine in which ſugar and 
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VinuM Marinum, a wine made by caſting ſea water 


on the grapes in the vat. 


VI NUN Piccatum, pitched wine, made of pitch in- 
fuſed in muſt. 

VI NU Koſatum, roſe wine, made by ſteeping roſes 
three months in wine. 

VIOL, Viola, a muſical inſtrument of the ſame form 
with a violin, and ſtruck like that with a bow. | 

Viol is aterm, uſed among maririers, for a piece of 


wound round the capſtan, is uſed to weigh the anchor. 
VIOLATION, the act of violating, forcing a woman, 
or committing a rape upon her. 
VioLAT1ON, is alſo uſed; in a moral ſenſe, for a 
breach or infringement of a law, ordinance, or the like. 


in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to ſpontaneous. 

VIOLIN, Prins, or fiddle, a muſical inſtrument, 
mounted with four ſtrings or guts, and ſtruck or played 
with a bow. £3 | | 

VIPER, a ſpecies of ſerpent, common to moſt parts 
of the world. 

The viper is by far the moſt noxious animal of the ſer- 
pent kind, that our part of the world affords ; and it is 
as much the moſt uſeful in medicine. Indeed; balanc- 
ing the good we receive from it, and the miſchief known 
to be done by it, it ſeems far more our intereſt that ſuch 
a creature ſhould be among us. | 

The viper is of the number of viviparous ſerpents, ac- 
cording to the common diſtinction, not laying its eggs 
in a dunghill or other warm places, as the common ſer- 
peat and moſt others do, but retaining them in its body 
till hatched, and excluding the living young ones. Its 
tood 1s principally of the animal kind; there are authors 
who talk of its cating of herbs, but on diſſecting vipers, 
there are generally found in their ſtomach the wings of 
beetles, the leg bones of mice, and ſometimes whole 
mice, frogs, and other animals of the like ſize; which, 
conſidering the natural ſmallneſs not only of the throat, 
but of the whole neck of the viper, it is amazing to con- 
ceive in what manner it goes down. The method indeed 
is by ſuction, and is very ſlow; the creature's body be- 
ing drawn out into the utmoſt poſſible thinneſs, and the 
viper's neck diſtending gradually at the ſame time, till 
between both it is managed. What greatly facilitates 
this to the viper and to all the ſerpent kind, for it is com- 
mon to them all, is that there is no danger of ſuffocation 
for want of breath from it, though the whole cavity of 
the throat be filled vp; for, though theſe creatures have 
lungs and reſpiration, yet it 1s not of the nature of ours, 
or of that of quadrupeds ; they are not under a neceſſity 
of taking in and diſcharging a quantity of air, at quick 
intervals, as we are; but what they have once taken in 
they retain a long while, ſo that they are under no ne- 
ceſſity of breathing under this operation, which is there- 
fore not'painful to them, as we might naturally imagine, 
but pleaſant. 

It is not eaſy to ſee the viper thus employed, becauſe, 
after taken, it will ſcarce be brought to eat at all; we 
have indeed no inftance of any thing of the ſerpent kind 
cating while in confinement, except a female viper big 


poſſible to be a witneſs to it, and to the ſtrange terror of 
any little animal proper for its preying on, on being 
thrown into its way. Whoever has an opportunity of 
throwing a mouſe to a viper in this condition, will ſee 
how much foundation there is for the ſtories of the rattle- 
ſnake, and other ſerpents, enchanting, as it is called, 
the creatures they are to prey upon, into their mouths. 

The viper is common in England, but much more fo 
in warmer countries, and there more miſchievous. We 
may find vipers, in the heat of the day, on the dry banks 
under hedges expoſed to the ſun, and in places not too 
much frequented, almoſt at any time in the hotter months: 
In winter they retire into holes, and lie torpid the whole 
cold ſeaſon. However miſchievous the bite of the viper 
is, its fleſh is ſafe and wholeſome; indeed, there is no 
part of it will do any harm, except the poiſon lodged in the 


wound made by the bite: this very poifon, ſeparated 


from the bag, diluted with any liquor, and ſwallowed, 
not being capable of producing any bad conſequence. 
The bite is attended with very terrible ſymptoms, and 
in the hotter countries is often fatal; with us many have 


ſpices have for ſome time been ſteeped. 
* 


. eſcaped 


hawſer, the two ends of which are ſpliced, and being 


VIOLENT, in the ſchools, a thing done by force: ö 


with young; and, if poſſeſſed of ſuch a one, it may be 
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eſcaped with life, without the affiftance of mediciries, 
ſome in ſpite of bad management; we have lately had the 
remedy of the people who deal in them, and muſt be often 
bit by them, explained to us. It is no more than com- 
mon oil, which is to be rubbed on the wounded part 
over ſome hot coals, and repeated occafionally. With 
the aſſiſtance of this we have ſeen people eſcape after very 
terrible ſymptoms; ſuch as perhaps we have not had an 
opportunity of ſeeing any body under, who did not uſe 
the ſame means for relief. Other more painful methods 


1 


the eaſtern countries, there are ſeveral circumſtances 
which may here fruſtrate ſuch expectations, even in vir- 
gins not vitiated, either by any male contact, or any 
wantonneſs of their own. In effect, in theſe northern 
countries, the inelemency of the air expoſes the ſex to 
ſuch checks of perſpiration, as gives a great turn to the 
courſe of the humours, and drives ſo much humidity 
through the parts, as may extraordinarily ſupple and 
relax thoſe membranes from which the reſiſtance is ex- 
pected, and from which, in hotter countries, it might 
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have been preſcribed, but they are now wholly out of uſe. 
Theſe were the making ſtrong ligatures on the limb 
above the wound, then ſcarifying and burning it with 
an hot iron, or making a large inciſion and filling it 
with gunpowder, and ſetting them on fire. | 

Vipers are beſt taken for medicinal uſe in the months 
of July and Auguſt; they are then moſt vigorous and 
fatteſt, though thoſe which are taken in ſpring, as ſoon 
as they come out of their winter's torpid ſtate, are always 
Wo found to be in very good caſe: they are beſt for uſe, 
Wh when firſt taken. | 

Vipers are to be choſen large and vigorous ; if in- 
tended for uſe, while freſh, they ſhould be killed im- 
mediately before the time, for their fleſh corrupts very 
ſoon. If for drying, they ſhould be killed at home, 
and, after ſkinning, hung up. 

Vipers diſtilled in a retort, yield firſt a moderate quan- 
tity of a limpid phlegm, infipid, and with very little 
{mell; after this comes over a phlegm loaded with volatile 
ſalt, and a ſmall quantity of a black and extremely fœtid 
oil; a large quantity of volatile ſalt in the mean time 
concreting and fixing itſelf in a dry form to the ſides of 
the receiver. 
== _ VIRGA, is particularly uſed in law for a verge or rod, 


more reaſonably be depended on. What moſt commonly 
paſſes among us for a teſt of virginity, is the hymen; 
and yet the moſt curious among the anatomiſts are greatly 
divided, not only about the figure, ſubſtance, place, and 
perforations of this membrane, but even about the ex- 
iſtence thereof; ſome poſitively affirming, and others as 
flatly denying it. | | 
{| VIRGO, m, inaſtronomy, one of the ſigns or conſtel- 
lations of the zodiack, in which the ſun enters in the mid- 
dle of Auguſt. The ftars in the conſtellation Virgo, in 
Ptolemy's catalogue, are 32; in Tycho's 39; in the 
Britannick, 89. (See Plate IV. fig. 6.) 
VIRGULA Divina, or Baculus Divinatorius, a 
forked branch in form of a V, cut from a hazle- tree, by 
means of which ſome pretend to diſcover mines, ſprings, 
&c. under ground. The method of uſing it is this; the 
perſon who carries it walking very ſlowly over the places 
where he ſuſpects mines or ſprings, the effluvia exhaling 
from the metals, or vapours from the water, impregnat- 
ing the wood, they tell us make it dip, or incline; 
which indicates there is either a mine or ſpring near. 
Several authors have mentioned their virgula divina; 
but at preſent, the whole is called in queſtion. Dr. 
Linden, in his Three Letters on Mining, has given us 
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ſuch as ſheriffs and bailiffs carry as a badge of their office. 

VI RGA, in phyſiology, a meteor called alſo coſu- 
melle and funes tentorii; being an aſſemblage of ſeveral 
ſtreams of light repreſenting a bundle of rods or ropes, 

It is ſuppoſed owing to the ſtreaming of the ſun- beams 
through certain rimulæ or chinks, at leaſt, through the 
more lax and open parts of a watry cloud ; happening 
chiefly in the morning and evening. 

VIRGIN. See VIX GINITV. 

VIRGIN Vaæx, is that which has never been wrought, 
but remains as it came out of the hive. 

VIRGIN C/, is what oozes ſpontaneouſly from 
olive, &c. without preſſing. 

VIRGIN Gold, is that metal ſuch as it is got of the 
ore without any mixture or alloy, in which ſtate 1t 1s 
ſometimes lo ſoft that it will take the impreſſion of a ſeal. 

VIRGIN Copper, is a native copper found in the mine, 
and which has never been melted down. 7 

VIRGIN Quieſſiluer, is that found perfectly formed 
and fluid iu the veins of mines; or at leaſt is got from 
the mineral earth by mere lotion without fire. 

Virgin Parchment, is that made of the ſkin of an 
abortive lamb or calf. 

VirGin's Thread, a fort of meteor that flies in the 
air like ſmall untwiſted filk, and which, falling upon 
the ground or upon plants, changes itſelf in a form like 
a ſpider's web. 

VIRGINEUS MorsBvus, the virgin's diſeaſe, the 
green ſickneſs or chlorofis. 

VIRGINITY, Jirginitas, the teſt or criterion of a 
virgin, or that which intitles her to the denomination, 
The phyſicians, both antient and modern, are excecd- 
ingly divided upon the ſubject of virginity, ſome holding 
that there are no certain marks or teſtimonies thereof, 
and others, that there are. Moſes eſtabliſhed a teſt that 
was to be concluſive among the Jews. The nuptial 
ſheets, it ſeems, were to be viewed by the relations on 
both fides, and the maid's parents were to preſerve them 
as a token of her virginity, to be produced in caſe her 
huſband ſhould ever reproach her on that ſcore. In caſe 
the token of virginity was not found thereon, ſhe was 
to he ſtoned to death at her father's door. This teſt of 
virginity has occaſioned abundance of ſpeculation about 
the parts concerned; but the niceſt enquiries cannot ſet- 
tle any thing certain about them. Dr. Drake ſays ex- 


the 


preſly, that whatever might be expected among the Jews, 
there is not the ſame reaſon to expect thoſe tokens of 
virgin ty in theſe countries; for, beſides that the He- 
brews married extremely young, as is the cuſtom in all 


a method of making an artificial divining rod, for diſco- 
vering lead mines. 

ViRrGULA, in grammar, a term which Latin, French, 
and ſome other authors, ufe for a point in writing, 
uſually called by us, comma, | 

VIRILE, ſomething that belongs or is peculiar to a 
man, or the male ſex. | 
VIRILE Age, Atas Virilis, is the ſtrength and vigour 
of a man's age, viz. from 30 to 45 years, which is an 
age wherein we are equally removed from the extremes 
of youth and old age. 

VIRTUAL, potential, ſomething that has the power 
or virtue of acting or doing. 

VIRTUAL Locus, in opticks, is a point from which 
rays before converging begin to diverge or divaricate. 
VIRTUE, Virtus, a term uſed in various fignifica- 
tions. In the general it denotes the power or perfection 
of any thing, whether natural or ſupernatural, animate 
or inanimate, eſſential or acceſſary. Hence the virtues, 
i. e. powers of God, angels, men, plants, elements, &c. 
VIRTVE, in its more proper and reſtrained ſenſe, ſig- 
nifies a habit which improves and perfects the poſſeſſor, 
and his actions. In this ſenſe, virtue is a principle of 
acting or doing well and readily; and that either infuſed 
from above, ſuch as are the theological virtues ; or ac- 
quired by our own application, as the intellectual and 
moral virtues. | 
Intellecmual VIR TE, according to Ariſtotle, is a habit 
of the reaſonable ſoul whereby it conceives and ſpeaks 
the truth, either in affirming or denying. | 
Moral VIRTUE is defined by Ariſtotle to be an elective 


habit placed in a mediocrity, determined by reaſon and 


as a prudent man would determine. 
ViRkTUEs, in the celeſtial hierarchy, the third rank 
or choir of angels, being that in order between domina- 
tions and powers. 1 
VIRTUOSO, an Italian term lately introduced into 
Engliſh, ſignifying a man of curioſity and learning; or 
one who loves and promotes the arts and ſciences. 
VIRULENT, a term applied to any thing that yields 
a virus, that is, a contagious or malignant pus. 
VIS, a Latin word ſignifying power; adopted by 
phyſical writers to expreſs divers kinds of natural powers 
or faculties. e's ; 
Vis Inertiæ, or power of inactivity, is defined by Sir 
Iſaac Newton to be a power implanted in all matter 
whereby it reſiſts any change endeavoured to be made in 
its ſtate, i. e. whereby it becomes difficult to alter its ſtate 
either of reſt or motion. + ob; 
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This power then coincides with the vis reſiſtendi, 

wer of refiſting, whereby. every body. endeavours as 
much as it can to preferve in its own ſtate, whether of 
reſt or uniform rectilinear motion; which power is till 
proportional to the body, and only differs from the vis 
inertiz of the maſs, in the manner of conveying it. 
Bodies only exert this power in changes brought on 
their ſtate by ſome vis impreſſa, force impreſſed on them. 
And the exerciſe of this power is, in different reſpects, 
both reſiſtance and impetus ; reſiſtance, as the body op- 
poſes i force impreſſed on it to change its ſtate ; and im- 
petus, as the ſame body endeavours to change the ſtate of 
the reſiſting obſtacle. | 

Vis impreſſa, is defined by Sir Iſaac Newton to be the 
action exerciſed in any body to change its ſtate, either of 
refiſting or moving uniformly in a right line. 

This force conſiſts altogether in the action, and has no 
place in the body after the action has ceaſed. For the body 
perſeveres in every new ſtate by the vis inertiz alone. 

VISCERA, in anatomy, a term of equal import with 
entrails, including the heart, liver, lungs, ſpleen, inteſ- 
tines, and other inward parts of the body. 

VISCIDITY, or V1scostry, the quality of ſome- 
thing that is viſcid, or viſcous, I. e. glutinous, or ſticky ; 
like bird- lime, which the Latins call by the name viſcus. 

VISIBLE, viſibile, ſomething that is an object of fight; 
or that refle&s the rays of light to the organ of viſion. 

VISIER, or VIZ IER, an officer or dignity in the 
Ottoman empire; whereof there are two kinds, the firſt 
called by the Turks Viſiter azum, that is, grand Viſier, 
firſt created in 14370, by Amurath I. in order to eaſe him- 
ſelf of tlie chief and weightier concerns of the government. 

VISION, Viſio, the act of ſeeing or perceiving exter- 
nal objects by the organ of fight. Sce EYE. 

Light, which is an aggregate of all colours collected to- 
gether, ſends forth rays on all ſides : Theſe rays, though 
very ſubtle, are in like manner compounded of all kinds 
of colours; whence they are again diviſible into ſimple 
rays, which collected ſeparately, or of one ſort, or of dif- 
ferent ſorts together, repreſent variety of colours; but all, 
united, form a very ſplendid, lucid beam, or very white 
. brightneſs. Theſe rays proceed from a lucid point, as 

from a centre towards all points without it, in ſtrait lines, 
through an homogeneous medium, in a very ſmall ſpace 
of time, paſſing through a pellucid and falling upon 
opaque objects. Hence, all points of the cornea are ſtruck 
by rays contained within a cone Whoſe vertex is the lu- 
cid point, and its baſe the plane of the cornea, if there 
be no impediment interpoſed between the radiating point 
and the cornea. | : 

The ſame rays approaching denſer bodies, are there 
incurvated, ſome more, fome leſs; hence they are ſepa- 
rated, and being ſeparated and reflected, exhibit variety 
of colours falſely aſcribed to the reflecting and retracting 
body, unleſs ſo far as they are ſeparated by its means; 
the reflection then is here various according to the variety 
of colour latent in the ray; the angle, however, which 
the reflected ray makes with a perpendicular erected at 
the place of incidence, ſeems to be the fame as that made 
by the falling ray with the ſame perpendicular; and in 
other reſpects there ſeems to be no alteration at all. 

If theſe rays paſs out of one medium into another, in 
their approach to the latter they are incurvated, and in 
that condition paſs on through that medium; and, the 
more denſe this is, the nearer incurvated are they towards 
a perpendicular, and ſo on the contrary, and the {ame 
is alſo owing to a fingular cauſe latent in ſome fluids, and 
not to be determined but by experiments. This inclina- 
tion is called refraction. | 

This refraction, with regard to ſenſe, is regulated by one 
certain law, which is as follows: If the ſame ray falls into 
the ſaid pellucid medium in variety of angles, the fines of 
the angles of incidence will bear the ſame proportion to 
one another as the fines of the refracted angles. 

Hence it follows, that, rays procced from a radiating 
or reflecting point to the pellucid cornea, and there refract 
towards a perpendicular with almoſt the ſame alteration 
in courfe as in water, ſo they paſs on through the aqueous 
humour, and have their courſe determined through the 
perforation of the pupil to the ſuperficies of the cry ſtal- 
line lens; but thoſe rays which enter with fo great obli- 
quity as to fall on the iris, are thence reflected and fall 
out of the eye again, that they miglit not by thierr reffec- 

Vor. II. No. 76. he 


tion, and ingreſs into the eye, diſturb the diſtinctneſs of 
viſion; and thoſe other rays which, on account of their 
obliquity, fall between the lower part of the uvea and the 
vitreous body, or on the ſuperficies of the vitreous body, 
are immediately ſuffocated in the black pigment of the 
ſame, and loſt as if they had never been, that ſo no rays 
might be tranſmitted through the vitreous humour, but 
ſuch as; after penetriting the pupil, fall upon the cryſtal- 
line lens; the iris, in the mean time, being contracted 
or dilated, admits more or fewer rays in proportion as tlie 
object is nearer, and more vivid, or more remote and lan- 
guid; under this law or regulation, that, the nearer or 
more luminous the object, tle narrower or more con- 
tracted the pupil. This happens from a mechaniſm pe- 
culiar to that part, and defends that very tender membrane, 
the retina, from being offended, dried, or ſcorched. 

The flatter therefore the cornea, the leſs it colleQs the 
rays which fall upon it from one lucid point, and the more 


the cryſtalline lens, and even thoſe very divergent, unleſs 
they come from a very remote object; on the contrary, 
the rounder the figure of the cornea, the more it wall 
unite the rays which ſtrike on it from one radiating point, 
and the greater number will it colle& in the cryſtalline 
lens, and thoſe very different. And hence you may aftign 
one reaſon for the viſion of ſhort-fighted and aged perſons. 

The cryſtalline lens, after receiving the determined 
rays from a pupil, unites them ſtill more by a new re- 
traction, and renders them convergent under the follow- 
ing law, or regulation, that thoſe rays which proceed 
from one point without the eye, being here collected into 
one point not far remote, are thence conveyed through the 
vitreous humour to the retina, on which they paint only 
that one point preciſely from which thoſe rays proceed. 
If the cryſtalline lens be very denſe or round, the point 
of collection (the focus) is too near the lens, which cre- 
ates confuſion; if on the other hand the lens be too rare 
or flat, the point of collection is too remote, whence a 
confuſion is again occaſioned; and this affords us another 
reaſon for the viſion of old perſons, and myopes, or ſuch 
as are ſhort-ſighted. From the two laſt paragraphs, we 
may account or aſſign the reaſon why ſhort-ſighted per- 
ſons have their ſight helped by a concave dioptrick glaſs, 
or moving the object nearer; and why aged perſons ſee 
more diſtinctly through a convex dioptrick glaſs, or when 
the object is more remote. 5 

Both theſe defects in the perſons juſt mentioned are 
alſo remedied by bringing the cryſtalline lens to the cor- 
nea or removing it at a diſtance, which purpoſes ſeem to 
be anſwered two different ways; as by compreffing the 
bulb of the eye by a ſtrong contraction of all the four 
muſcles at once, whence the bulb is lengthened ; or by a 
contraction of the fibres which compreſs the vitreous body 
and elevate the lens. There appears no other method of 
anſwering theſe intentions, 


air into the cornea, is nearly equal to what it ſuffers in 
paſſing out of the air into water; and the refraction of 
a ray paſſing from the aqueous humour into the lens, is 
equal to what happens to a ray paſſing out of water into 
glaſs ; whence the alteration is inconfiderable, and in the 
laſt place a ray paſſing from the cryſtalline lens to the vi- 
treous body ſuffers but little alteration by reftaction, and 
perhaps none at all, when the vitreous humour is pretty 
cloſely compreſſed; by which means that part becomes 
more denſe. Hence, the principal and moſt neceſſary 
uſe of the vitreous humour ſcems to be that the lens, by 
having free ſpace to moye, might adjuſt and accommo- 
date the eye to different diſtances, being itſelf a ſubſtance 
of a leſs mutable figure than the vitreous body. 

The end or defign of all this apparatus (of humours and 
refractions) is that there might be a diſtin and vivid col- 
lection of thoſe rays which procceding from one point of 
the object enter the eye, and penetrate the cryſtalline 
lens, in the bottom of the eye directly under the pupil, 
and that ſo there may be painted in this bottom as many 
points as were conſpicuous in the image. Hence, the 
picture or image in miniature, formed on the retina, re- 
ſembles the object. 

And, ſince the mucous medulla of the optick nerve 
has its ſeat preciſely in this place, directly under the pupil 
and the lens, it appears that this is the part which receives 
the pictures, and by a continuation of the impreſſion 
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preſents them to the common cenſoty, and excites in the 
mind the idea of the thing ſeen. It appears alſo from 
what has been ſaid, that the experiment of Picard and 
Mariotte is ſo far from diſproving what has been advanced 
in the preceding paragraphs, as ſome authors have thought, 
that it is a clear confirmation of it; and we have even 
occaſion here given us to break forth in praiſe of infinite 
wiſdom in placing the entrance of the optick nerve next 
the axis of viſion, not towards the exterior atigle of the 
eye, but towards the noſe in the middle altitude. 

The perfection therefore of viſion depends on ſuch a 
figure, tranſparency, fabrick, and energy of the folids, and 
ſuch adenſerteſs and tranſparency of the colourleſs humours 
as are qualified for collecting multitudes of rays from 
every viſible point of an object, unmixed with others, 
upon one diſtin point of the retina, this focus being 
formed neither too near nor remote; and, in the next 
place, on ſuch a mobility of theſe ſolids and humours, in 
conjunction, as are neceſſary for a clear and diſtinct paint- 
ing of objects placed at different diſtances; for which 
thoſe requiſites, their ſize, the figure, diſtance, ſituation, 
motion, reſt, light, and colour, are very welt repreſented, 
In the retina there is, beſides, required ſuch a ſituation, 
expanſion, quicknets of ſenſe, tenderneſs, and jaſtneſs 
of proportion between the medullary, arterial, venous, 
and lymphatick ſubſtance as diſpoſe it for tranſmitting, 
by a free and ſound optick nerve, pure and perfect images 
to the common ſenſory. 

There is then no emanation of rays from us, nor are 
they reflected from objects back again upon us, as the 
ftoicks aſſerted, nor 1s ſight performed by emiſſion of a 
viſible ſpecies from the object towards us, as the Pytha- 
goreans thought; nor by emiſſion of effluvia from the 
object and the eye mceting together, and, after mutual 
embraces, reflected, as the Platoniſts, by an extraordi- 
nary way ot ratiocination, endeavour to prove; nor, 


| 


laſtly, is it owing to a material emanation of corporeal | 


images, as was the opinion of Epicurus ; but is perform— 
ed in tlrat ſimple and mechanics way which we have 
above explained. 

Queries on this ſubject are ſuch as the following. 

Why k objects, placed at the leaſt diſtance in which the 
eye can bear to ſce diſtinctly, affect us in a more languid 
manner? why alſo, when placed too near, they ſeem 
confuſed ? what is neceſſary to a diſtinct, what to a ſtrong 
viſion? and the like, which are all eaſily anſwered from 
the premiſes. Beorbaave Iaſlitut. Medic. 

Dirett, or ſimple V1s10N, is that performed by means 
of direct rays ; that is, of rays paſſing directly or in right 
lincs from the radiant point to the eye. 

R. jlefied VISION, is that performed by rays reflected 
from ſpicula or mirrors. 

Reſractcd VISION, is that performed by means of rays 
refracked or turned out of their way, by paſſing through 
mediums of different denſity, chiefly through glaſſes and 
tens's. | 
Vision, among divines, is uſed for an appearance 
which God occaſionally ſent his prophets and faints, 
either by way of drcam or reality. | 

Beatifick V1s10N, denotes the act whereby the angels 
and bleffed ſpirits ſee God in paradiſe. 

VISITATION, Viſitatis, an act of juriſdiction, where- 
by a ſuperior, or proper officer, viſits ſome corporation, 
college, church, or other publick or private houſe, to ſee 
that the laws and regulations thereof be duly obſerved. 

VISNE, Viſnetum, in law, a neighbouring place or 

Jace near at hand. 

VISUAL, ſomething belonging to the ſight or ſeeing. 

VISUAL Rays, are rays of light imagined to come from 
the object to the eye. 

V1isvaAL Point, in perſpective, is a point in the hori- 
zontal line wherein all the ocular rays unite. 

Thus a perſon ſtanding in a ſtraight long gallery, and 
looking forwards, the ſides, floor, and ceiling, ſeem to 
meet, and touch one another in a point or common 
centre. 

VITAL, /ualis, in anatomy, ſomething that miniſ— 
ters principally to the conſtituting or maintaining of life 
in che bodies of animals. Thus, the heart, lungs, and 


brain, are called vital parts. | 
VI AI. Funitioms, en Atttons, are thoſe operations of 
the vital parts whereby life is effected, ſo as that it can- 


| of the blood. 


VI TAI. Spirits, are the fineſt and moſt volatile parts 


VITRIFICATION, or VirRIrAcriox, the act 
of converting a body into glaſs by means of fire. | 

Of all bodies, fern-aſhes, ſand, bricks, and pebbles, 
vitrify the molt eafily. Accordingly, it is of theſe that 
glaſs is principally made. | 

VITRIOL, in natural hiſtory, &c. a compound body 
formed of the particles of metals diſſolved by the acid 
of ſulphur, and that either by the operations of nature 
within the carth, or in the chymiſts elaboratory by pro- 
per admixtures and aſſiſtances, and afterwards, by the 
help of water, brought into the form of a ſalt. 

The vitriols, therefore, very much approach the na- 
ture of metals, and, in ſome inſtances, are found to have 
taken up other ſubſtances, particularly, ſome of the ſemi- 
metals among them, as, particularly, the white vitriol, 
which contains zink. The other metals we find dil- 
ſolved in this manner in the bowels of the earth, and 
there formed into vitriols, are iron and copper. Theſe, 
therefore, are the great baſis of theſe ſalts, and accord- 
Ing as they belong to one or the other of them, they are 
to be divided into the cupreous and ferrugineous vitriols. 
dee COPPERAS. | 

VITRIOLATED, among chymiſts, turned into vi- 
triol, or having vitnol infuſed into it. | 

VITRIOLICK, ſomething that has the quality of 
vitriol, or partakes of the nature of vitriol. | 

VITRIO OS, or ViTrEovs, in anatomy, the third 
or glaſſy humour of the eye, thus called, from its reſem- 
blance to melted glaſs. : | 

VITTA, among anatomiſts, fillet, or head-band; is 
uied for that part of the amnios, which ſticks to the 1n- 
fant's head. when it 1s juſt born. | | 
VIVA Vocx, q. d. as who ſhould ſay by word of 
mouth. | : 

VIVIFICATION, in medicine, the art of vivifying ; 
that is, of contributing to the action that gives life, or 
maintains life. 1 

The chymiſts alſo uſe the word in ſpeaking of the 
new force, vigour, and luſtre, which, by this art, they 
give to natural bodies; particularly to mercury, which, 
after having been fixed or amalgamated, they reſtore to 
its farſt ate, | 
VIVIPAROUS, Viviparus, in natural hiſtory, an 
epithet applied to ſuch animals as bring forth their young 
alive and perfect, in contradiſtinction to them that lay 
eggs, which are called oviparous animals. 
VIVO, in architecture, the ſhaft or fuſt of a column. 
The term is alſo ufed in a more particular ſenſe for 
the naked of a column, or other part. 

ULCER, Ulcus, in ſurgery, a ſolution of the ſoft 
parts of our bodies, together with the ikin, produced by 
tome internal cauſe, as an inflammation, abſceſs, or acri- 
monious humours. But wounds which become 1nve- 
tcrate, and even contuſions, when difficult of cure, come 
within this definition, and paſs, at length, into ulcers, 
and are commonly called by that name. 
ULCERATION, Exulceratio, a little aperture or hole 
in the ſkin cauſed by an ulcer. 
ULIGINOUS, Uligine/us, implies as much as moiſt, 
moorith, fenny. VVV 
ULLAGE of a Coſt, is that part of the caſk which is 
empty. — 
ULTERIOR, in geography, is applied to ſome part 
of a country or province, which, with regard to the 
reſt of that country, is ſituate on the further ſide of the 
river, mountain, or other boundary, which divides the 
country into two parts. Thus Africa, with regard to f 
Europe, is divided by mount Atlas into citerior and ul- 3 
terior, i. e. into two portions, the one on this ſide mount 3 
Atlas, and the other on that. | 
ULTRAMARINE, Ultramarinum, a beautiful blue 
colour uſed by the painters, prepared from lapis lazuli. 
Sce Lapis LAZ ULI. | 
CULTRAMONTANE, ſomething beyond the moun- 
tains. | | 
The term is principally uſed in relation to Italy and 
r which are ſeparated by the mountains of the 
Alps. 

ULTRAMEUNDANE, Ultramundanus, beyond the 
world; is that of the univerſe ſuppoſed to be without, 


not ſubſiſt without them. | | 
2 


or beyond the limits of our world, or ſyſtem. 
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UM BELL, Uinbellis, among botaniſts, the round] and ſo enter the mind. Their great doctrine is, nihil eſſt 
tufts or heads of certain plants ſet thick together, and all] in intellectu quod non prius fuerit in ſenſu; and to this i 
of the ſame heighth. „ doctrine our famous Mr. Locke and moſt of the lateſt ak 

UMBELLIFEROUS PLAnrTs, are. ſuch as have] Engliſh philoſophers ſubſcribe, _. 1 1 
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their tops branched and ſpread out like an umbrella; on] UNDERSTANDING, is alſo uſed for the act, exerciſc, Bay: 
each a little ſubdiviſion, -on which there is growing a] or exertion of this faculty, or the action whereby the mind 118} 
ſmall flower ; ſuch are fennel, dill, &c. knows things, or repreſents them in idea to itſelf. 1 


This flower is always pentapetalous, and is ſucceeded | UN DPER-Treaſurir of England, vice theſaurarius An- ; 4% 
by two naked ſeeds adjoining to each other, which are |gilz, an officer mentioned in the ſtat. 39 Eliz. c. 7. and 
the true characteriſticks that diſtinguiſh theſe plants from | whom ſeveral other ſtatutes confound with treaſurer of 
others. | the exchequer. 7:00 | 
UMBER, or UMBare, Umbria, among paititers, &.| UNDERWOOD, Sub boſcus, coppice, or any wood 
2 kind of dry duſky-coloured earth, which, diluted with | that is not accounted timber. : 
water, ſerves to make a dark brown colour, uſually} UNDULATION, in phyſicks, a kind of tremulous 
called with us a hair colour. It is called umber, from | motion, or vibration, obſervable in a liquid, whereby it 
umbra, a ſhadow, as ſerving chiefly for the ſhadowing of [alternately riſes and falls, like the waves of the ſea. 
objects: or rather from Umbria, a country of Italy,, UnouLaTIon, is allo uſed in chirurgery, for a mo- 
whence it uſed to be brought: | tion enſuing in the matter contained in an abſceſs upon 
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UMBILICAL, Uinbilicalis, in anatomy, ſomething | ſqueezing it. A tumour is ſaid to be in a condition for 135 
that relates to the umbilicus or navel. | opening when one perceives the undulation. 1 
UNBILIC AL Region, is that part of the abdomen lying UNDULATORY AAotion, is applied to a motion in Fe 
round about the umbilicus or navel. See ABDOMEN. [the air, whereby its parts are agitated after the ſame man- $i 

UMBILIC AL Veſſels, are an aſſemblage of veſſels be- |ner as waves in the fea; as is ſuppoled to be the caſe WW 
longing to the foetus, conſtituting what we call the funi- | when the ſtring of a muſical inſtrument is ſtruck. | +7941 


culus umbilicalis, or navel-ſtring. | This undulatory motion of the air 1s ſuppoſed the 
Theſe veſſels are two arteries, a vein, and the urachus. | matter or cauſe of ſound. 
The umbilical arteries ariſe from the iliacks, near their 


| UNGUENT, Unreu-ntum, ointment, in chirurgery, 3 
diviſion into external and internal; and paſs thence, on | 


| Ointments are divided into ſimple and compound, though 1B 
each fide of the bladder, through the navel, to the pla- it ſo happens, that ſome of the former are confiderably 93 
centa. | | compounaed ; and, among the latter there are ſome (L8H 
The umbilical vein, from innumerable capillaries |fimple ointments, and others very little compounded. | ' 390 
united into one trunk, deſcends from the placenta to the] It frequently occurs that turpentine, ceruſe, lard, and N 
liver of the foetus; where it is partly diſtributed into the | ſome other things, are ordered to be waſhed in roſe- N 
porta, and partly into the cava. | water, or the juice of ſome herbs ; but this is a circum- 1 0 
The urachus is only plainly found in brutes ; though ſtance that avails ſo little to any purpoſe of moment, that i} | 
there is no doubt but it has a place, likewiſe, in mankind. | we never knew it complied with : ſo that a continuation 
The ule of theſe veſſels is to maintain a continuity and | of ſuch directions ſeems principally to be in compliment 
communication between the mother and the foetus. to the old preſcriptions, which abound in ſuch minute 
Some authors will have it, that the foetus receives its [exattneſs. It may here, alto, be obſerved in general, 
food and increaſe this way, and that it grows like a ve-|that where oil is directed in an ointment or plaiſter, the 
etable from the mother as the root, of which the um- | wholeſale traders, who ſeek only profit, generally ſubſti- 
Vilical veſſels are the ſtem; and the child the head or|tute lard; and where ceruſe, minium, or litharge are 


fruit of this plant animal. | concerned, they are generally uſed in over proportions, 7 
UMBILICAL Points, in mathematicks, the ſame with | becauſe they make ſuch a weight come out much cheaper. ah N 

foci. UNGUILIS, a Latin term, ſignifying a nail of the hand 111 
UMBILICUS, Navel, in anatomy, the centre of the or foot. 7 | 


middle part of the lower venter, or belly; being the UnGvis, in anatomy, is applied to two bones of the 
place through which the umbilical veſſels paſs, out of the] noſe, being as thin as ſcales, and reſemb 


; ling the nail ; þ 
foetus, to the placenta of the mother. | whence their name. A 
UMBiLIicus, in mathematicks, the ſame with focus. | UnGcvis, or UncvicvLus, among botaniſts and 1 
See Focus. 8 floriſts, denotes a little ſpeck of a different colour from 7 
UMBONE, or horn, among floriſts, fignifies any the reſt of the petala, or leaves of flowers. | | T3 
pointed ſtile, or piſtil, in the middle of a flower. UNGULA, in geometry, is the ſection of a cylinder 


There is, alſo, an umbone called doubly pointed, or cut off by a plane paſting obliquely through the plane of 
by-parted, as in the piony; and ſometimes the umbone | the baſe, and part of the cylindrick ſurface. e 
has four ſharp points, in which caſe it is termed anf Ux GLA, in natural hiſtory, the claw or hoof of a 
umbone divided into ſo many heads, or cut into three or |quadruped. 
four parts. UNGULA Alcis, the elk's claw. See ELK. Bf os | 

UMPIRE, a third perſon, choſen to decide a contro- | UNGULA, or Haus, among ſurgeons, a ſort of 
verſy left to an arbitration, in cafe the arbitrators can-|hooked inſtrument wherewithal to extract a dead foetus 
not agree. | out of the womb. | —_ 

UNCIA, a term generally uſed for the twelfth part! UNICORN, in natural hiſtory, an anima 
of a thing, in which ſenſe it occurs, in Latin writers, among the Greek and Latin authors. 
both for a weight called by us an ounce, and a meaſure] Theſe creatures were figured under the ſhape of Fre 
Called an inch. | | | horſes, deer, hogs, and bulls, but all with the ſingularity 125 | 

Unc1z, in algebra, are the numbers prefixed to the |of an enormous horn in their foreheads. They, how- "#1 
letters of the members of any power produced from a ever, have no exiſtence in nature, being only imagin- 
binomial, or multinomial root. ary, as well as the virtues aſcribed to this horn. That 

Thus, in the fourth power of a+56, that is, aaaa+4 | ſubſtance known in the ſhops under the name of the uni- 1 
aaab+6aabb+4abbb+hbbb, the unciæ are 4, 6, 4. ſcorn's horn, is the tooth of a large cetaceous fiſh, fre- 9 

UNCTION, Un#:, the act of anointing or rubbing quent in the ſeas bordering on Greenland and Iceland, [ * 

with oil, or other fatty matter. | | where it 18 called narwhal: the authors who have writ- 1 a ö 

UncTion, in matters of religion, is uſed for the ten on fiſhes in general, call it monocerus piſcis, the uni- 4 ; 

1 


famous | | 


character conferred on ſacred things, by anointing them [corn fiſh, 


With oil, | UNIFORM, Unifermis, denotes a thing to be ſimilar 1 

UNDERSTANDING. The Carteſians define the | or conſiſtent either with another thing, or itſelf, in re- 1 4 
underſtanding to be that faculty whereby the mind con- | ſpect of figure, ſtructure, proportion, or the like, In 11 
verſing with, and, as it were, intent on itſelf, evidently | which ſenſe it ſtands oppoled to difform. r 1 
knows what is true in any thing not exceeding its ca-] UNITORM Flowers, or Plants, are ſuch as are of the we: 


pacity, | fame figure all around, having their fore and back parts, 


The corpuſcular philoſophers define the underſtanding] as alſo their right and left parts, exactly alikeee. 
to be a faculty expreſſive of things which ſtrike on the UNIFORMIT V, regularity; a fimilitude or reſem- 
external fenſes, either by their images, or their effects, | blance between the parts of a Whole. Such is that we 


meet 
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meet withal in figures of many fides and angles reſpee- j6--Un 1v xs A Uniuerſaley in logick, is either complex 
tively equal and anſwerable to each other.. ſor incomplex. A complex univerſal, -13-cither an uni- 

UNION, a junctiom coalition, or aſſemblage of fe+ f verſal propoſition, as every whole is greater than its part; 
lor whatever raiſes a manifold conception of the mind, as 


veral different things in one. en 85 0 £68 
Un10N; in a philoſophical ſenſe, is uſed, by Dr. | the definition of a reaſonable animal. 


_ Grew, for one of the three ways of mixture; being the] An incomplex univerſal, is what produces only one 
joining together of atoms or inſenfible- particles, ſo as | conception in tlie mind, as a ſimple thing reſpecting 
touch in a plane, as is ſuppoſed to be the caſe in the] many; as human nature, which relates to every indivi- 

cryſtallizations of ſalt, and the like bodiee. dual wherein it is found. „% ͤ AE 

Union; among painters, expreſſes a ſymmetry ande UNIVERSAL Arithmetick. See Univerſal Ax IT H 

agreement between the ſeveral parts of a painting, when] METICK. oth SANs 

e. gr. there is a deal of relation and connection between] UNIVERSALITY, the quality that denominates : 
them, both as to figures and their colouring : fo that] thing univerſal. 3 

they apparently conſpire to form one thing. UNIVERSE, the whole extent of ſpace. 

U xi, in architecture, may denote a harmony be-] As ſpace is, in its own nature, infinite, we may form 
tween the colours in the materials of a building. | an idea of the infinity of the univerſe, which can, Were: 
Un1oN, or the Ux ION, by way of eminence, is more fore, only in part, be compreherided by us: and that 
particularly uſed, among us, to expreſs the act whereby | part of the univerſe which we cari have any notion of, 
is that which is the ſubjeR of our ſenſes ; and of this 


3 (| tttze two ſeperate kingdoms of England and Scotland were] 1s | 
alt es orporated into one, under the title of the kingdom of| the eye preſents us with an idea of a vaſt extended pro- 
1 Great- Butain. , „ . gr fig ns] . ſpect, and the appearance of various ſorts of bodies diſ- 
1 The happy union, in yain attempted by king James J.] ſeminated through the fame. ; ond e fig 

9191 was at length effected in the year 1707, by the general con- The infinite abyſs of ſpace, which tlie Greeks called 
1 ſent of the queen and eſtates of each realm. the vd way, the Latin the inane, and we the univerſe, does 
1 UNISON, in muſick, is the effect of two ſounds| undoubtedly comprehend an infinity of ſyſtems of mov- 
. which are equal in degree of tune, or in point of gravity ing bodies round one very large central one, which tlie 
* en cot itn entre ebb | Romans called fol, and we the ſun.” This collection of 
Wot | Uniſon, may be defined a conſonance of two ſounds| bodies is, therefore, properly called the ſolar ſyſtem, 
Wh! produced by two ſtrings, or other bodies of the ſame and ſometimes the mundane ſyſtem, from tlie Latin 
5 matter, length, thickneſs, and tenſion, equally ſtruck, word mundus, the world. | Pore, WEIS CAO Rat 
6 and at the ſame time, ſo that they yield the ſame tone] That the univerſe contains as many ſolar ſyſtems or 
„ J)5ͤ | worlds, as there are what we call fixed ſtars, ſeems rea- 
„ Or it is the union of two ſounds fo like each other, | ſonable to infer from hence, that our ſun, removed to the 
11/8 h that the ear, perceiving no difference, receives them as] diſtance of a ſtar, would appear jult as a ſtar does, and 
N one and the ſame ſound. | all the bodies moving about it would diſappear entirely. 
Wl: What conſtitutes uniſonance, is the equality of the] Now the reaſon why they difappear is, becauſe they aft 
. number of vibrations of the two ſonorous bodies in equal opaque bodies, and too ſmall to be ſcen at fo great a diſ- 
1 times; where there is an inequality in that reſpect, and, | tance, without an intenſe degree of light; whereas theirs 
is the weakeſt that can be, as being firſt borrowed, and 


. . . Q 
of conſequence, an inequality in degree of tune, the une- 


qual ſounds conſtitute an interval. then reflected to the eye. 13 | 
Uniſon is the firſt and greateſt of concords; and the] But the ſun, by reaſon of his immenſe bulk and innate 


foundation, or, as ſome call it, the mother of all the reſt : light, which is the ſtrongeſt poſſible, will be viſible at an 
et others deny it to be any concord at all, maintaining] immenſe diſtance; but the greater the diſtance,” the leſs 
it to be only that in ſounds, which unity is in numbers. bright it will appear, and of a leſſer magnitude: and, 


UNIT, UNITE, or UntTy, in arithmetick, the num- | therefore, every ſtar of every maguitude may probably 
be a ſun like our own, mforming a ſyſtem of -planets 
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1 ber one, or one ſingle individual of diſcrete quantity. ming 
Wit UNITY, Unitas, the abſtract, or quality which con-| or moving bodies, each of which may be inhabited, like 
1 ſtitutes or determines a thing unum, or one. our earth, with various kinds of animals, and ſtored with 
|  ___ Uniry, in poetry. In the drama there are three uni- | vegetable and other ſubſtances. TRE 1H aids 
Ly. ties to be obſerved, the unity of action, that of time, and] In this view of the univerſe, an auguſt idea ariſes in 
the mind, and worthy of the infinite and wife Author of 


Fils that of place. In the epick poem, the great, and almoſt 

. only unity, is that of the action. Some regard, indeed, 

n ought to be had to that of time; that of place there is no 

1218 room for. The unity of character is not reckoned among 
4 , 


nature, who can never be ſuppoſed to have created {o 
many glorious orbs to anfwer 10 trifling a purpofe-as the 
1 twinkling to mortals, by night now and then; beſides 
I the unities. N | | | that, the far greateſt part of the ſtars are never ſeen by 
va The unity of the dramatick action conſiſts of the unity | us at all, as we have obferved under that article. 
3 of the intrigue in comedy, and that of the danger in tra-“ When, therefore, Moſes tells us, that in the beginning 
"8 gedy ; and this not only in the plan of the fable, but alſo] God created the heavens and the earth, it is to be under- 
Witt in the fable extended and filled with epiſodes. ſtood in a limited ſenſe, and to mean only the making, 
"7080 The epiſodes are to be worked in without corrupting | or, rather, new-making, of our terraqueous globe; for it 
Bl the unity, or forming a double action; and the ſeveral] is exprefily ſaid, that the earth, in its firſt ſtate, was a 
chaos (ſhapeleſs and void) which probably might be only 


"I members are to be ſo connected together, as to be con- 
ſiſtent with that continuity of action fo neceflary tothe | the ruins. of a pre-exiſtent globe, inhabited by rational 
body, and which Horace preſcribes, when he ſays, Sit| creatures in the ſame manner as ſince its renovation. And 


0 
. : qyodvis fimplex duntaxat et unum. 4 though it be ſaid, God made two lights, the ſun and the 
3 The unity of the epick action, M. Dacier obſerves, moon, it does not follow they had no exiſtence before 
. does not conſiſt in the unity of the hero, or in the unity | that time, any more than it does that the ſtars had not, 


of his character and manners, though theſe be circum- which he is ſaid to have made alſo. 5 | 
3 ſtances neceſſary thereto. The unity of action requires] Now, if the ſtars had no e PIN the Moſaick 
1 that there be but one principal action, of which all the creation, then were there no other ſyſtems of worlds be- 
1 reſt are to be incidents or dependencies. fore our own ; then mult all the infinity of ſpace have 
3 F. Boſſu affigns three things requiſite thereto; the been one eternal abſolute ĩinane or empty ſpace till that 
MF firſt, that no epiſode be uſed but what is, fetched from time, and God, who made the worlds, muſt be ſuppoſed 
bY | | the plan and ground of the action, and which is a na · ¶ to have made them all at once: which ſuppoſitions ape 
tural member of that body; the ſecond, that the epiſodes | too extravagant and unreaſonable, and, therefore, cann 
_ and members be well connected with each other; the] be the ſenſe of that paſſage of ſcripture; which, T thin 
third is not to finiſh any epiſode, ſo as it may appear a] can be no more than this, that, when Goc nad formed 
whole ad ion, but, to let each becalways ſeen in its qua-: the earth into an habitable globe, He gavett füch 4 Polt 
ed par! tion and motion about the ſun; afd abour its dn 118, 


- 


lity of member of the body, and an unfiniſhed part. It ald about Its qi 
as ſhould cauſe an agreeable variety inthe lengttr of days 


Uv & Paſſeſſan, in law, Gigoitics a joint poſſeſſion uld cauſe an agreeab 1the lengetr 6) 
of two rights, b levgral titles . 1... . [22d nights, and in the temperature of the feafo is 6f, the 
 UNIW/ERSSL,, ſopetbing abat is common.to many year. OO, 
chings, or it is ens thing belonging to many, or all things. | UNIVERSITY, Univerfitas, ene e Fe 

| | | 82 e 
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plied to af aſſemblage of ſeveral colleges eſtabliſhed in ay VOCATIVE, in grammar, tlic fifth ciſe or Rate, ö 
city, or out-town, wherein are profeſſors in the ſeveral | nouns. Ae | 


ſciences, appointed to teach them to ſtudents ; and where When we name the perſon we are ſpeaking to, or ad- 0 þ 
degrees or certificates of ſtudy in the divers faculties are dreſs ourſelves to the thing we are ſpeaking of, às if it ply 
taken up. | „„ andMe) kg were a perſon, the noun, or name, requires a new rela» 14 
In each uhiverſity four faculties are uſually taught, | tion, which the Latitis and Greeks expreſs by a new ter- N 
theology, medicine, law, and the arts and ſciences. mination, called the vocative. "OH 


They are called uniyerſities, or univerſal ſchools, by] Thus of deminus, lord, in the nominative, the Latins | 1 
reaſon the four faculties are ſuppoſed to make the world, have made domine, O lord, in the vocative; of Antonius, hy 
or whole compaſs of ſtudy. 24,2, - JAntoni, &c. but as this was a thing not abſolutely ne- 

In the eye of the law, an univerſity is held 4 there ceſſiry, and as the nominative caſe might ſerve on ſuch 
lay body, or community; though, in reality, it be af occaſions, this new caſe, or termination, was not uni- 
mixed body, compoſed partly of laymen, and partly off verfal : in the plural, for inftance, it was the ſame with 
 ecclefiaſticks. | 9 | the nominative, and even in the fingular; it was onl 

Univerſities had their firſt riſe in the 12th and 13th] practiſed in the ſecond declenſion among the Latins; an 
centuries.” Thoſe of Paris and Bologna pretend to be the | in Greek, where it is the moſt common, it is frequently 
firſt that were ſet on foot; but then they were on a dif- neglected, and the nominative uſed in its ſtead : as in 
ferent footing from the univerſities among us. that paſſage of the Greek pſalms quoted by St. Paul, to 
: Our own univerſities, 'Oxford and Cambridge, ſeem | prove the divinity of Jeſus Chriſt; thy throne, O God! 
intitled to the greateſt antiquity of any in the world; In Engliſh, and moſt of the modern tongues, this caſe 
and Baliol and Merton colleges in Oxford, and St. Peter's | is ordinarily expreſſed in nouns that have an article in the 
in Cambridge, all made colleges in the 1 3th century, may | nominative, by ſuppreffing that article; as the Lord is 
be faid to be the firſt regular endowments, of this kind, | my hope. Lord, thou art my hope! though, on many 
in Europe. _ . occaſions, we uſe an interjection. # Mes 
For though Univerſity college in Cambridge had been] VOICE, Vor, a fund produced in the throat and 
a place for ſtudents ever ſince the year 872, yet this, like | mouth of an animal, by an apparatus of inſtruments for 
many of the other ancient colleges beyond ſea, and Ley- | that purpoſe. _ uy 5 
den, to this day, was no proper college, but the ſtudents, | Voices are either articulate or inarticulate. | 
without any diſtinction of habit, lived in citizens houſes, | Articulate Voices, are thoſe whereof ſeveral conſpire wu” 
having only meeting-places to hear lectures and diſpute. | together to form ſome aſſemblage, or little ſyſtem of . "nt 
In after times there were houſes built for the ſtudents | ſounds.” Such are the voices expreſſing the letters of an 
to live in ſociety; only each to be at his own charge, as | alphabet, numbers of which joined together form words. 
in the inns of courts. Theſe, at firſt, were called inns, | Inarticulate Votets, are ſuch as are not organized, or 
but now halls. At laſt, plentiful revenues were ſettled | aſſembled into words; ſuch is the barkirig o dogs, the 
on ſeveral of theſe halls, to maintain the ſtudents diet, | lowing of beaſts, the ſinging of birds, &e: 12 89 
apparel, &c. and theſe were called colleges. Voice, in grammar, 1s à circumſtance in verbs, 1 

Te univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge are go- | whereby they come to be conſidered as either active or 135 
verned, next under the king, by a chancellor, who is to] paſſive, 1. e. either an expreſſing an action impreſſed on 
take care of the government of the whole univerſity, to] another ſubject, as I beat; or receiving it from another, 
maintain the liberties thereof, cc. as I am beaten, / | 

Under him is the high-ſteward, whoſe office is to affiſt] | Voice, in matters of elections, denotes a vote or 

the chancellor, and other officers, when required, in the | ſuffrage. _ 5 5 * 

execution of their offices, and to hear and determine ca- | VOIDANCE, Vatanty, in the canon law 

pital cauſes, according to the laws of the land, and the] an incumbent upon a benefice. —_ 
privileges of the univerſity. | _ VOIDED, Urae, in heraldry, is underſtobd of an or- 
The next officer is the vice-chaneellor, who officiates dinary whoſe inner or middle part is cut our, leaving no- 
for the chancellor in his abſence. There are alſo two] thing but its edges to ſhew its form; ſv that the field ap- 
proctors who aſſiſt in the government of the univerſity, | pears through it. Hence it is needleſs to expreſs the co- 
particularly in the buſineſs of ſchool exerciſe, taking up | lour, or metal, of the voided part; becauſe it muſt of 
degrees, puniſhing violators of the ſtatutes, &e. Add courſe be that of the field. | | Ss 
to theſe a publick orator, keeper of records, regiſter, VOIDER, in heraldry, onè of the otdinaries whoſe 
beadles, and verger. | | figure is much like that of the flaſque or flench, only 
UNIVOCAL, in the ſchools, is applied to two or | that it doth not bend ſo much. | 
more names, or terms, that have but one fignification, | VOL, among heralds, ſignifies the two wings of a 


, a want of 


in oppoſition to equivocal, which is where one term has | fowl joined together, . borne in armoury, as being the thy 
two or more fignifications. , _ . | whole that makes the flight. Accordingly, a demi vol . 
Our univocal terms are ſuch, whoſe name, as well as is a ſingle wing. . ; | 75 
nature is the ſame, in oppoſition to equivocals, whoſe {| VOLA, the palm, or inſide of the hand, compre- 14 
names are the ſame, but their natures very different. hended between the fingers and the wriſt. Fi ö 
UNLAWFUL, illegal, ſomething prohibited by, orf VOLANT, in heraldry, is when a bird in a coat of "of 
contrary to the terms of law, either divine or human. farms is flying, or having its Wings ſpread out. 3 
UnLAweFUL Aſembiy, the meeting of three or more VOLATILE, in chymiſtry, are thoſe ſubſtances * 
perſons together by force to commit ſome unlawful act, which rife and fly off upon the application of heat or . 
as to aſſault any perfon, to enter his houſe or land, &c. fire, as thoſe which endure the fire without diſſipation are 1 
and thus abiding together, whether they attempt the exe- | called fixed. 2 5 | | oo 
cution or not. : | | ' Vorarits, in phyſicks, is commonly uſed to denote 5 


UNLIMITED, or Indeterminate Problem, is ſuch a 
one as is capable of infinite ſolutions. - 
_ UNMOOR, à term uſed at fea; when a veſſel who 
was riding at anchor weighs the ſame, or gets it up in 
order to ſail, they fay ſhe is unmooring. - 
VOCABULARY, Jocabularium, in grammar, denotes 
the collection of the words of a language, with their fig- 
nifications, otherwiſe called a dictionary, lexicon, or no- 


S 7 | OLCANO, or Vurcano, in natural hiſtory, a # 
The vocabulary is properly a leſſer kind of dictionary, name given to mountains that belch or vomit fire, flame, BY 
which does not enter ſo minutely into the origins and ſaſhes, cinders, ſtones, &. eee port Fl $A 
different acceptations of words. 4 | Wo Such are Mount Tena in Sicily, Mount Veſuvius WW 
. VOCAL, ſomething that relates to the voice or ſpeech. near Napf. „Se. ; 215 n = 738 
Vocal Majick, is muſick ſet to words, eſpecially] Near Guatimala in South America, are two mountains, 4 


a mixed body, whoſe integral parts are eafily diſſipated 
by fire or heat; but is more properly ufed for bodies 
whoſe elements or firſt eompohent parts are eaſily ſepa- 
rated from each other, and diſperſed in air, 3 
VOLATILISATION, or VorATILIZ AT ION, the 
act of rendering fixed bodies volatile, or reſolving them 
by fire into a fine ſubtile vapour, or ſpirit, which eaſily 
diffipates and flies away: | | 


verſes, and to be performed by the voice in contradiſ- 


ſtruments, without finging, 
, Yor. II. No. 76. , 


x 


tinction to inſtrumental muſick, compoſed only for in- 
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written letter may be read by the light of its flames at the 


diſtance of three miles. Out of the other vaſt quantities 
of water are continually ſpued up. Volcanos and igni- 
vomous mountains, though ſome of the moſt terrible 
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Von A Pulmonum, is a latent diſeaſe of the lungs, 


which often deceives under a ſhew of health. What goes 


* 


hænomena in nature, have their uſes, being a kind off by this name is a ſmall abſceſs ſeated in ſome part of the 


piracles, or tunnels whereby to vent the fire and vapour, 
and would otherwiſe make a more dreadful havock by 
convulfions and earthquakes. 


a * 


Nay, if the hypotheſis of a central fire and waters be 


admitted, thoſe outlets muſt be abſolutely neceſſary to the 

eace and quiet of the terraqueous globe. Accordingly, 
Br Woodward obſerves, there is ſcarce any country 
much annoyed with earthquakes, but has one of theſe 
fiery vents; which is conſtantly obferved to be all in 
flames whenever an earthquake happens; by which means 
it diſgorges the fire, which, while it was underneath, was 
the cauſe of the diſaſter. He adds, that were it not for 
theſe diverticula, whereby the central fire has an exit, it 
would rage in the bowels of the earth much more furi- 
ouſly, and make much greater havock than it does; and 


that there are not wanting inſtances of countries that | 


have been wholly freed from earthquakes by the eruption 
of a new, volcano there. „„ 
VOLLEY, a military ſalute made by diſcharging a 
great number of fire: aims at the ſame tine. 
VOLO, in antiquity, a name which the Romans 
gave the ſlaves who, in the ſecond Punick war, offered 
themſelves to ferve in the army upon a want of a ſufficient 
number of citizens. 18 „ 
VOLTE, in the menage, ſignifies a round or circu- 
lar motion, conſiſting of a gait of two treads, made by 
a horſe going fide-ways round a centre; the two treads 
making parallel tracts, one, by the fore-feet, larger, and 
the other, by the binder- feet, tmaller ; the ſhoulders bear- 
ing outwards, and the croup approaching towards the 
cone.” -* | 15 
Demi-Vo LTE, is half a round of one tread or two 


made. by the horſe at one of the angles or corners of the | 


volte, or at the end of the line of the paſſade; ſo as 
when he is near the end of this line, or near one of the 
corners of the volte, he changes hands, to return by a 
femi-circle. 1 | : 
Renverſed, or inverted VOLTE, is a track of two treads, 
which the horſe makes with his head to the centre and 
his croup out, fide-ways upon a walk, trot, or gallop, 
and tracing out a larger circumference with has ſhoulders, 
and a ſmaller with his croup. | 
VOLUME, Holumen, a book, or writing, of a juſt 
bulk to be bound by itſelf. 
VoruMe of a Body, is alſo uſed, among foreign phi- 
loſophers, for its bulk or the ſpace incloſed within its 
ſuperficies. | | | 
VOLUMUS, in law, the firſt word of a clauſe in 
one ſpecies of the king's writs of protections and letters 
atent. Se 
VOLUNT, Volunlas, in law, is when a tenant holds 
lands, &c. at the will of the leſſor, or lord of the manor. 
_VOLUTE, /oluta, in architecture, a kind of ſpiral 
ſcroll, uſed in the Ionick and Compoſite capitals, whereof 
it makes the principal characteriſtick and ornament. 
There are ſeveral diverſities practiſed in the volute. In 
ſome, the bit or edge, throughout all the circumvolutions, 
is in the ſame line or plane; ſuch are the antique Ionick 
volutes, and thoſe of Vignola. In others the ſpires or 
eircumvolutions fall back; in others project or ſtand out. 
Again, in ſome the circumvolutions ale oval, in others, 
the canal of one circumvolution is detached from the liſt 
of another by a vacuity or aperture. In others the rind 


is parallel to the abacus, and ſprings out from behind the | 


flower thereof. In others it ſeems to ſpring out of the 
vaſe from behind the flower thereof. In others it ſeems 
to ſpring out of the vale from behind the oyum, and riſes 
to the abacus. as in moſt of the tine compoſite capitals. 
VOLVULUS, in medicine, a name which ſome au- 
thors give to the iliack paſſion, by others called chordap- 
fus, and by others miſerere mei. 1 
VOMER, in anatomy, a ſeptum ſeated between the 
bones of the palate Ang the ſphenoidal bone, being alſo 
joined to the proceſs of the ethmoides, and part of the 
lower jaw, and having its fore part which is ſpongy con- 
unued to the middle cartilage or the noſe, and making, 
in conjunction with it, che ſegtum haft. 4 


, 


inne, and ſtraitly inclofed within a hag or membrane. 
Nux Vo Ie A, in pharmacy, a flat, compreſſed, round 
fruit of the breadth of a ſhilling, or ſomewhat more, and 
of about the thickneſs of a crown-piece. Its ſurface is 


wich tolerably regular fibres, running from the centre to 
the circumferencę; it is ſomewhat downy or woolly, and 
of an extreme firm texture, tough like horn, and of a 
pale greyiſh brown colour. It has a ſort of umbilicus on 
each fide of the centre, and is more prominent,on one 
fide, and more depreſſed on the other; it is very. diffi- 
e cut er broken, and leaves a ſmooth and gloſſy ſur- 
face behind the knife; it is moderately heavy, and is of 
a ſomewhat paler colour within than on tlie ſurface; it 
has no ſmell, but an extremely bitter taſte. 3 
We have it only from the Eaſt-Indies, whence it is 
brought with another drug called the lignum colubri- 
num. Though it has been but lately known, there have 
been many diſputes between the people, who have ſeemed 
beſt acquainted with it at firſt, as to its nature and 
origin. It was held by many to be the root of a plant, 
and by others to be a fungus or excreſcence. But it is 
in reality the nucleus of a fruit of an Eaſt-Indian tree, 
the wood of which is the lignum colubrium of the ſhops, 
VOMITING, Vomitus, a retrograde ſpaſmodick mo- 
tion of the muſcular fibres of the œſophagus, ſtomach, 
and inteſtines, attended with ſtrong convulſions of the 
muſcles of the abdomen and diaphragm, which, when 
gentle, create a nauſea; when violent, a vomiting. 
Theſe convulſiye diſorders proceed from the immoderate 
quantity, or acrimony of the food; from poiſons; from 
ſome injury of the brain, as a wound, contuſion, com- 
preſſion, or inflammation of that part; from an inflam- 
mation of the diaphragm, ſtomach, inteſtines, ſpleen, 
liver, kidnies, pancreas, or meſentery ; from an irrita- 
tion of the gula ; from a diſorderly motion of the ſpirits, 
by unaccuſtomed agitations in a coach, ſhip; or other- 
wiſe, or from the idea of ſomething nauſeous. 
VOPISCUS, a Latin term uſed; in reſpect of twins 
in the womb, for that which comes to the perfect birth, 
the other being before excluded abortiv e- 

. VORTEX, Wiiriwind, in meteorology, a ſudden, 
rapid, violent motion of the air in gyres, or circles. 
VoRT Ex, Vorage, is alſo uſed for an eddy or. whirl- 
pool of a body of water, in certain ſeas or rivers, which 
runs rapidly around, forming a ſort, of cavity in the 
middle. | IE; SENT; 
VoRTEX, in the Cattefian philoſophy, is a ſyſtem or 
collection of particles of matter moving the ſame way, 
and round the ſame axis. V» 5 
Such vortices are the grand, machines, wbereby thoſe 
philoſophers ſolve moſt of the motions and other phæ- 
nomena of the heavenly bodies. Accordingly the doc- 
trine of theſe vortices makes a great part of the Carteſian 
philoſophy. See CARTESIANS. Ss. 
VOTIVE MEpars, are thoſe whereon'the vows of 
the people for the emperors, or empreſſes, are expreſſed. 
V OUCHEE, a perſon who-is warranty, or vouches. 
for another, who in reſpe& thereof is called voucher, - 
VOUCHER, in law, the tenant in à writ of right. 
who calls another perſon into court, bound to warranty 
him, and either to defend his right againſt the, demand- 
ant, or to yield him other lands, &c. to the value. 
| VoucHex alſo ſignifies a ledger book, or bock of ac- 
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tants diſcharge. | 
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to which all the ſtones of the vault are directed. 


man's ſelf, or other thing, to Gd. 
Vows, Ya, among the Romans, fignify, 1 


preſents, and prayers made for the emperors, and Cx ſars 
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| VOMICA, in medicine, is commonly taken for a 
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' VOWEL, Pecalis, in grammar, a letter which affords 


ſuppurated impoſthume, or av. abſceſs, with,.a ſuppu- 


not much wrinkled or corrugated, but ſometimes marked 


counts, wherein are entered the warrants for the accoun- 

. Thc; g + a 285.2 119 £4 
| VOUSSOIR, vaulttſtone, or key-ſtone, in architec- 
ture, a ftone proper to form the ſweep of an arch, being 


cut ſomewhat in manner of a truncated” cone, whoſe 
fides, were they prolonged, would terminate, in a centre 


. IP n 
VOW, Votum, a ſolemn promiſe, or offering of e& 


particularly, for their proſperity, and the laſtingaeſs of 
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4 complete ſound of itſelf; or a letter ſo fittiple às ohily to according to the LX X, declaration. or manife/tation, aid 
need a bare opening of the mouth to make it heard, and I trutb. Some will have it, that the Urim and Thummim 
/ co eco ab labs 135 are only epithets or explanations of the ſtones of the 

Such are a, e, 1, o, u; which are called vocales, yow- | breaſt- plate of the bigh-pric; as if it were ſaid. Thou 
els, in contradiſtinction to certain other letters, which] ſhalt put therein ſtones that are Mining and perſecß.“ 
depending on a particular application of ſome part of Others, to prove that the Urim and Thummim were 
the mouth, as the teeth, lips, or palate, can make no] not the ſame thing with the twelve ſtones in the breaſt- 
perfect ſound without an opening of the mouth, that is, | plate, give the following reaſons ; 1. Becauſe the ſtones 
without the addition of a vowel; and are, therefore, | were /et and engraven. in the breaſt-plate, Exod. xxviii. 
called conſonants. 17, 21. the Urim and Thummim only put into it, 
— UPRIGHT, in heraldry, is uſed in reſpect of ſhell} which is words of quite different and more looſe and 
fiſhes, as crevices, &c. when ſtanding erect in a coat. large ſignification, and therefore probably doth not de- 
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URACH Us, in anatomy, a membranous canal in a 
fcetus, and that could not make its way through the na- 
vel to the placenta along with the umbilical veſſels, where- 
of it is eſteemed one. 

The termination of the urachus in the placenta forms 
à little oval veſica or bladder, which ſerves to receive the 
urine ſecreted in the kidnies of the foetus, and that could 
not make its way through the urethra, by reaſon of the 


refiſtance'of the ſphincter of the bladder which is not to 


be overcome but by inipiration. The humour found in 
the veſica of the urachus is ſtill in the greater quantity 
the higher coloured, and the more like urine, as the 
fetus is near the time of the birth. | 
The urachus is found only in brutes, though there is 
no diſpute but it exiſts in a human teetus. | 
URANIBOURGH, a term often uſed by aſtronomers, 
being the name of a celebrated obſervatory, in a caſtle in 
the little ifland Vana, or Huena, in the Sound ; built by 
that noble Dane, Tycho Brahe, and furniſhed with in— 
ſtruments for obſerving the courſe and motions of the 
heavenly bodies. | 
- This famed obſervatory, which was finiſhed about the 
r 1580, did not ſubſiſt above ſeventeen years; when 
Tycho, who little thought to have erected an edifice of 
ſo ſhort a dnration, and who had even publiſhed the figure 
and poſition of the heavens, which he had choſe from 
that moment to lay the firſt ſtone in, was obliged to 
abandon his country. Soon after this, thoſe to whom 
the property of the Iſland Huena was given, made it their 
buſineſs to demoliſh Uranibourgh; part of the ruins were 
diſperſed into divers places, the reſt ſerved to build I ycho 
a handſome ſeat upon his ancient eſtate, which to this 
day bears the name of Uranibourgh ; for as to the an- 
cient Uranibourgh, there are now no footſteps remaining. 
It was here Tycho compoſed his catalogue of the ſtars. 
M. Picart, making a voyage to Uranibourgh, found 
Tycho's meridian line drawn thereon to deviate from the 
meridian of the world; which confirms the conjecture 
of ſome, that the poſition of the meridian line may vary. 
URANOGRAPHY, adeſcription of the heavens. 
URETERS, in anatomy, two long and ſlender ca- 
nals, which come from the baſon of the kidnies, one on 
each ſide, and terminate in the bladder; ſerving to con- 
vey the urine ſecreted in the glands of the kidnies into 
the bladder. See KIDNIES. | 3 
URETHRA, in anatomy, is a tube or canal ariſing 
from the neck of the bladder, and continued to the pu- 
pendum: ſerving to diſcharge or carry off the urine out 
of the bladder. 
Some will have it to be only a production of the neck 


of the bladder itſelf: Its length is very different in the 


two ſexes. In men it terminates in the extremity of the 
glands, and is ordinarily a foot long. In women, where 
it is called meatus urinarious, it is but two fingers breadth 
long, and terminates in the vulva; but it is much wider, 
and more eafily dilated here than in the other ſex. 

The urethra is compoſed of two membranes, and a 
little ſpongy ſubſtance like that of the corpora cavernoſa; 
except at the end which joins the neck of the bladder, 
where the diſtance between the membranes is ſmall, and 
filled up with a red glandulous ſubſtance, whoſe excre- 
tory ducts piercing the inner membranes, pour into the 
pipe a mucilaginous liquor, which lines and lubricates 
its cavity, and prevents the ſalts of the urine from gall- 
ing it; as having a further office in the. male ſex, viz. 
the emiſſion of the ſeed. _ 3 Et 
| URIGO, a burning with a cauſtick, or cautery. r. 

URIM and TRHRUMMIM. According to the Hebrew, 
Exod. xxviii. 30. the literal ſignification of theſe two 
words is, light and perſection, or, the ſhining and the per- 


| 
| 


bgn the ſame thing. 2. It is not likely, that in ſuch a 
brief account of the ſacred utenſils, the ſame command 


would be repeated again; eſpecially in more dark and ge- 


neral words than it was mentioned before. And how 
could Moſes put it in, when the workmen had faſtened 


it in the breaſt-plate, when it was faſtened to it already, 
and could not, without violence, be taken from it? 
3. Becauſe the ſtones were put in by the workmen, 
Exod. xxxix. 10. the Urim and Thummim by Moſes 
himſelf, Lev. viii. 8. It is objected, that where the 
ſtones are mentioned, there is no mention of Urim and 
'Thummim, as in Exad. xxxix. 10. And that where 
the Urim and Thummim are mentioned, there is no 
mention made of the ſtones, as in Lev. viii. 8. which 
ſhews they were one and the fame thing. To which 
they anſwer, that there is an evident reaſon for both theſe 
omiſſions; of the former in Exodus, becauſe Moſes 
mentions only thoſe things which were made by the 
workmen, whereas the Urim and Thummim ſeems to 


God's direction: of the latter in Leviticus, becauſe the 
ſtones are implied in the breaſt-plate as a part of it, and 
faſtened to it, whereas there Moſes only mentions what 
was put in by himſelf, Some fay that the Urim and 
hummim were two little golden figures which gave re- 


ſponſes, which were ſhut up in the breaft plate as in a 


purſe, and which anſwered, with an articulate voice, to 
all ſuch queſtions as were put to them by the high-prieſt. 
Others think, that the name F-hovah, written upon a 
plate of gold, was what the ſcripture calls Urim and 
Thummim. There are various conjectures concerning 
the Urim and Thummim, but nothing certain, becauſe 
the ſcripture is filent in this matter. It may fuffice us to 
know, that this was a fingular piece of divine workman- 
hip, which the high-prieſt was obliged to wear upon 
folemn occaſions, as one of the conditions upon which 
God engaged to give him anſwers. 

There is a great diverſity of opinions likewiſe concern- 
ing the manner in which God was conſulted by Urim 
and Thummim. It is agreed, that this way of conſul- 
tation was uſed only in affairs of very great importance; 
that the high-prieſt was the only officiating miniſter in 
this ceremony; and that for this he: was to be clothed in 
all his pontifical habit; particularly, he was to have on 
his breaſt-plate, to which the Urim and Thummim was 
affixed; and laſtly, that he was not allowed to perform 
this ſolemn conſultation for a private perſon, but only 
for the king, for the preſident of the Sanhedrim, for the 
general of the army of Iſrael, or for other public perſons : 
and even then not upon any affair of a private nature, 
but for things that relate to rhe public welfare of church 


or ſtate. 


When the Urim and Thummim was to be conſulted, 


a year, but in the holy place, before the curtain that 


parted the moſt holy from the holy place. There, ſtand- 


ing upright, and turning his face toward the ark of the 
covenant, upon which, the divine prelence repoſed, he 
ropoſed the matter for which he had been conſulted. 
chind him at ſome diſtance out of the holy place, ſtood 
the perſon for whom he was conſulted, expecting, with 
humility and reverence, the anſwer that it ſhould /pleafe 


the Lord to give him, The Rabbins, who are followed 


by Joſephus, Philo, and ſeveral of the ancient Fathers, 
are of opinion, that the high-prieſt having then his eyes 
fixed upon the ſtones of the breaſt-plate, which was 
before him, he there xead the anſwer of the Lord, The 
ſetters that raifed themſelves out of their places, and that 


ſea. According to St. Jerom, dadrine and judgment , 
: ” 2 | 1 


ſhined with more than ordinary luſtre, were formed into 


Uwe 


. * 


it there before? Or, why ſhould he be required to put” 


have been made immediately by God, or by Moſes with 


the high-prieft put on his robes, and preſented himſelf, + 
not in the ſanctuary, where he could not enter but once 
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of God, whether he ſhould go up to one of the cities of 
Judah, 2 Sam. ii. 1. it was anſwered him, ALA, 
Go up. The three letters, Am, Lamed, and He, came 


out of their places, as it were, and raiſed themſelves 
above the reſt, to compoſe that word that contained the 
anſwer. Ic tri SOT ine wech 

But there are ſome difficulties in this opinion. All 
the letters of the Hebrew alpliabet were not found in the 
breaſt- plate; there were four wanting, Heth, Teth, 
Zade, and Koph. To ſupply theſe, the Rabbins pre- 
tend, that the names of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, 
were allo upon the breaſt- plate; but for all that, Teth 
would be ſtill wanting. Therefore they fay; that this 


title alſo was read there, Colelle-ſchibte-Iſracl.— See here u 


But all this is advanced without 


the tribes of Ijrael. 
A fecohd dit- 


proof, and without the leaſt probability. 


ficulty is this, that though one ſhould admit all that the 


Hebrew doctors ſuggeſt in this affair, yet by what rules 
did the high-prieſt make a combination of theſe letters, 
and how put he them together? For it is not faid that 
they came out of their places, but that they only raiſed 
themſelves above the reft. Suppoſe, for example, that 
any ſix of the letters ſhould have ſwelled and ſhined with 
more than ordinary luſtre; how muſt the high-prieſt 
diſpoſe them, which muſt be firſt or laſt ? It is anſwered, 


that in this circumſtance he was always inſpired and 
filled with the ſpirit of propheſy ; and if it were fo, then 


the Urim and 'I hummim would have been unneceſſary. 
For why muſt miracles be multiplied without any oe. 
caſion? The high-prieſt need only ſpeak himſelf; and 
perhaps the whole uſe of the Urim and Thummim was 
this, to be a ſign to the high-pricſt that the Lord would 


repleniſh him with an internal and ſupernatural light, and| 


make him know his will in what enquired after. 
Others think with a great deal of probability, that 
God then gave his anſwers ur articulate voices, which 
were heard within the ſanctuary, and from between the 
cherubims, which covered the ark or the propitratory. 


When the Iſraelites made peace with the Gibeonites, 


they were blamed for not having enquired at the mouth of 
the Lord, Jolh. ix, x4. which inſmuates, that he had 
been uſed to make his voice heard when he was conſulted. 

If it be enquired, how long the cuſtom of conſulting 
God by Urim and Thummim ſubſiſted in Iſrael. The 
Rabbins think, that it continued no longer than under 
the tabernacle. It is a maxim among them, that the 
holy Spirit ſpake to the children of Ifrael by Urim and 
Thummim while the tabernacle remained ; and under 
the firſt temple, i. e. the temple of Solomon, by the 
prophets ; and under the ſecond temple, or after the 
captivity of Babylon, by the Bath-kol, or the daughter of 
the voice. By this they mean a voice ſent from heaven, 
as that which was heard at the baptiſm of Chriſt, and at 
his transfiguration, Matt. iii. 17. and xvii. 5. 

Spencer has adopted this opinion, and endeavours to 
ſupport it by theſe two arguments. The firſt is, that 
the Urim and Thummim were a conſequence of the 


divine government, or of the theocracy of the Hebrews. 


While the Lord immediately governed his people, it was 
neceſſary that there ſhould always be a means at hand to 
conſult him, and to have recourſe to him. Secondly, 
that this method was eſtabliſhed to conſult God upon 
affairs that concerned the common intereſt of the whole 
nation. But the theocracy ceaſed, ſays he, when the 
kingdom became hereditary in the perſon, and family of 
Solomon : the intereſts of the nation ceaſed to be com- 
mon, after the divifion of Ifrael into two monarchies ; 
one governed by Rehoboam, and the other by Jeroboam. 
Laſtly, what ſeems to be more convincing than any reaſon 
drawn from a conformity of things, it does not appear 
from the ſacred hiſtory, that there are any footſteps of 
conſulting the Lord by Urim and Thummim, after the 
conſtruction of the temple of Solomon to the time of 


its deſtruction; and after its deſtruction, all are agreed, 


that this was never reſtored to them again. 4 
URINAL, in medicine, a veſſel fit to receive and 
hold urine; and uſed, accordingly, for the conveniency 
of lick perſons, J! Ate dee Tres 
It is uſually of glaſs, and crooked ; and ſometimes 
filled with milk, to aſſuage the pain of the gravel. _ 
URINARIA FisTULAa, is the ſame as urethra; ſo 


: — 3» , £ * 2 


called from its office to convey the urine. 


has been extended to fifteen. 
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the anfwer defired. Fot example, when David-enquited || URTNE, Vina a liquid exeremehit, or humour, fe- 


ated from the blood in the kidnies, conveyed thence 


. 
1 . 


Into the bladder, and diſcharged. by the urethra. 


glands of the kidnies; from which ariſe numerous little 
pellucid pipes and veins, which, receiving the ſecreted 


whence it runs into the ureters of either fide, and through 
them into the bladder; and from that, at length, through 
the urethra, out of the body. 1 4 524 $1.51 

_ Phyſicians diſcover from the-urine the principal cri- 


the patient, and the ſtate of the diſeaſe. 
a very ſure ſign, For, 1*, Urine with a white, light, 


whole courſe of the diſeaſe to the criſis, is a very good 
preſage, 25. Copious, white, ſtrangurious urine, with 
much white ſediment, emitted at the time of the criſis, 
cures and takes away abſceſſes. 30. A thin, ruddy 
urine, that does not ſubſide; a white, thin, watery 
urine; a thin, equable, yellow urine; a turbid urine, 
that does not ſubſide, denotes, 1n very acute diſeaſes, a 
great crudity, a difficult crifis, and a durable dangerous 
diſeaſe. | | 
 URINOUS Salts, in chymiſtry, are the fame with 
what we otherwiſe call alcali ſalts, or alcalies. 

URN, Urna,' a kind of vaſe of a roundiſh form, but 
biggeſt in the middle, like the common pitchers, now 
ſeldom uſed, but in the way of ornament over chimney- 
pieces, or by way of acroters a-top of buildings, funeral 
monuments, &c. | 8 | | 
Urn, Urna, was alfo a Roman meaſure for liquid 
things, containing about three gallons and a halt of 
Engliſh wine meaſure, En. 1 
UROCRITERIUM, or URORTSIA, a caſting of 
water, or giving judgment on diſeaſes by the ſight of the 
urine. 

URSA, in aſtronomy, the bear, a name eommon to 
two conſtellations of the northern hemiſphere near the 
poles, diſtinguiſhed by major and minor. 
Ds A Major, or the great bear, according to Ptole- 
my's catalogue, conſiſts of thirty-three ſtars; according 
to Tycho's, of fifty-ſix; but in the Britannick cata- 
logue we have two hundred and fifteen. 


it conſiſt of eight ſtars; but Mr. Flamſtead of fourteen. 
URSULINES, an order of nuns who obſerve the 
rule of St. Auguſtine, and are chiefly noted for taking 
on them the education and inſtruction of young ladies. 
USANCE, VJ, in commerce, is a-determinate time 
for the payment of bills of exchange, reckoned either 
from the day of the bills being accepted, or from the 
day of their date: and thus called, becauſe regulated 
by the uſage and cuſtom of the places whereon ey are 
drawn. 

Bills of exchange are drawn at fingle or double uſance, 
either from ſight or from date. | 
This term is longer or ſhorter, according to the dif- 
ferent countries. In France, uſance is fixed at thirty 
days; at London, uſance is a calendar month, and 
double uſance two months, or ſixty days. ' 

At Venice, Genoa, and Leghorn, three months. 
At Hamburgh, uſance of bills drawn from England, 
France, and Venice, is two months after date; from 
Antwerp and Nuremberg, fifteen days after fight. 


Alt Venice, uſance of bills drawn at Ferrara, Bologna, 


Florence, Lucca, and Leghorn, is five days after fight ; 
from Naples, Auſburg, Genoa, and Vienna, fifteen 


days after fight; from Mantua, Modena, and. Milan, 
twenty days after date; from Amſterdam, Antwerp, 
and Hamburgh, two months after date; and, from Lon- 
don, three months after date. 49569 


N . 


At Milan, uſance of bills drawn from Genoa, is eight 
days after fight ; from Rome, ten days after fight; and 
from Venice, twenty days after date. 

At Florence, uſance of bills, drawn from Bologna, is 
three days after ſight; from Rome, ten days after fight; 
from Venice and Naples, twenty days after date. 

At Rome, uſance of bills drawn in Italy was origl- 


nally ten days after fight; but, by an abuſe, this term 
At 


The urine is ſecreted from the arterial blood, in the 
urine, at length join into twelve papillæ; out of which: 


the urine oozes into a cavity, called the pelvis, from 


terions, or ſigns, whereby they judge of the condition of 
But it is chiefly conſulted in acute fevers, where it is 


equable, turbinated, inodorous ſediment, through the 


Us A Miner, the little bear. Ptolemy and Tycho make | 


"IA 


USU 


At 
eight days e fg 3 from! Rome, ev „from 
Naples, 7 weeks; from Venide, rwenty ; days aſter 
date; from London, dhe weed; and, from:Amſtir- 
dam, forty days, 8 41.2 17 5 290319 l 40 be 

At Amſterdam, Res of bills drawn from England 
and France, is a month after date; from me Ma- 
drid, Cadiz, and Seville, two months 

At Genoa,. uſance of bills from . Florence, 
Leghorn, and Lucca, is eight days after fight; from 
Venice, Rome, and Bologna, fifteen days; from Naples, 
twenty- two days; from Sicily, a month after ſight; or 
two months after date; from Sardinia, a month after 


fight ; from Antwerp, Amſterdam; and other nn * | 


the Low Countries, three months after date. 

USE, Thus, in law, denotes the benefit or profit of 
lands and tenements. Ml 

UsE and Cuftom, in ancient data battkd; nen the 
ordinary method of acting or proceeding in any caſe, 
which, by length of time, has obtained the force of law. 

Us Es and Cuſtoms of the Sea, are certain maxims, rules, 
or uſages, which make the baſe or ground- works of the 
maritime juriſprudence ; by which the policy of naviga-|C 


tion, and commerce of the ſea, are regulated. + 1 


USHER, Huſſier, ſignifies an officer, or en who 
has the care and direction of the door of a court, hall, 
chamber, and the like. | 

Usnzx, is alſo uſed for an officer in the Exchequan' ; 
of which fort, three or four attend the chief officers and 
barons at the court at Weſtminſter, and juries, ſheriffs, 
and other accomptants, at the pleaſure of the court. 

USNEA, in natural hiſtory, muſcus arboreus, a ſort 
of plant of the paraſite or moſs kind, growing like a 
great beard on the oak, cedar, and divers other trees. 

Usnx a Humana, is a fmall greeniſh moſs growing on 
human Full, that RO lain a long time n to the 
air 
.USQU EBAUGH, a 3 rich; amp liquor, 
chicfly taken by way of dram ; its bats being una or 
rectified, ſpirits. of: wine. 

The proceſs is ſomewhat various, and the ingredients 
numerous. We ſhall give one, formerly much com- 
mended, as a ſpecimen. 

To two gallons of brandy, or ſpirits, put a pound * 
Spaniſh liquorice, half a pound of raiſins of the ſun, 
four ounces of currangs, three of dates ſliced; tops of 
thyme, balm, ſavory, mint, and tops of flowers of roſe- 
mary, of each two ounces ; cinnamon and mace bruiſed, 
nutmegs, aniſeeds, and coriander feeds bruiſed, likewiſe, 
of each four ounces; citron, or lemon and orange pee 
ſcraped, of each an ounce. 

All theſe to be leſt to infuſe farty-cet. hours in a 
warm place, often ſhaking them together: then ſet them 
in a cool place for a week, after which the clear liquor 
is to be decanted off, and to it an equal quantity of neat 
white port-wine, and 2 gallon of canary, are to be added. 
The whole to be ſweetened with a proper quantity of| } 
double-refined ſugar... + _ | 
— "USTION, U#/t, in pharmacy, the preparing of certain | 
ſubſtances by burning them. 

USUCAPTION, . Uſucaptio, in "the civil law, is an 
acquiſition of the property of a thing, by a poſſeſſion and 

enjoy ment e for a certain term o dan preſcribed, 
NY IO om 

'USUFRUIT, "Uſu-frutus, f in tlie civil law, the uſe 
or enjoyment of any lan 
of receiving the. fruits, and. profits of an inheritance, or | 


K» 


other thing, without a Power of alienating or changing 


UEK thereof. 


uſury. 

UVSURIOUS . 1 13 is any berg or contract 
whereby a man is obliged to BYE more e for h | 
than the ſtatute allows. 


enjoyment of a ; thing fot eee of dime, that be- | 


„„ 


in, or 


the "Gage? or it. 75 an 117800 of ny princip My Py | 
for the loan thereof, or the price 4 borrowet gives for the 


uſe of à ſum credited to him by the le er, Glled' alſo 
intereſt and, in ſome ancient " ütes, wy exctianigs * _ 
Vor. II. No. 76. 4 ws 


„ uſunce of bills drawn from. .Gthonis | 


or .tenements or the right | 


2 perſon charged with a habit or 40 of 15 


f: 


The word uſury is g taken in à 1 viz. 


for an unlawful profit which a perſun makes of hi mo- 
ney; in whach ſenſe it is that uſury is forbidden bythe 


3 and eceleſiaſtical lav, and even by the law of na- 
n this ſenſel it alſo is; that it is held uſury to 
lend money upon pawus, to exact intereſt for money 


without ſurrendering the principal, and to ſtipulate in- 


tereſt for money which is not employed in trade, nor 
brings any profit to the perſon who receives it: but as 
the Latin word uſura, at leaſt the plural: thereof, uſuræ, 
may be underſtood of a lawful intereſt, we do not fee 
why uſury may not be uſed in Engliſh, - in the ſame 
harmleſs ſenſe. n 901 6 
- UT; in muſick, theben of the muſical notes This 
note, with the reſt, were taken, out of the Hyman of: St. 
John Baptiſt. - 
UTEN SIL, Utenſ le, 2 little domeſtick meveable;! Faw 
longingpt re to thekughctig Such are Pots, Pans, 


 Urgns115, are more particularly ola in war, for the 
moveables which the hoſt. is obliged to furnith the ſol- 
diers quartered with him; which aber a belt Win bed 
cloaths, a pot and a ſpoon. : No 
UTERINE, - Uterinus, ſomething - bolonging to: tha, 

uterus, or womb of a woman. 

Furor UTERINUS, in medicine, notes a wok, of: 
[ madneſs, attended by laſcivious ſpeeches and beſtures, 
and an invincible inclination to venerß. 

UTERUS, the womb, in anatomy, a hollow body, 
called alſo the matrix, of a form approaching to that of 
a pear, ſituated between the bladder and the rectum, and 
deſtined to the office. of generation, for the containing 


the foetus. It is connected in the anterior part with the 


vagina, and at its lateral parts by the ligaments, lata and 
rotunda, being looſe in its hinder Dart.! ww. 


In women not with child, the length of the uterus is 


| about three inches; its breadth, in the upper part, be- 
ing about two inches, and in the lower part one. 


Its 
thickneſs is about an inch and an, h fin. virgins, in 


deed, it is much ſmaller than this; but in women with 


child it is of a different ſize, ASCAP to. the different 


time of geſtation. 

Anatomiſts divide it into two parts; the upper * 
ee part they call the fundus uteri, and the lower 
they call the cervix, into which it is that the vagina opens; 


See VAGINA. 


The orifice, or, 28 it is otherwiſe called, the internal 
mouth of the womb, opens into the vagina, in form of 
the glans penis in men: it is very ſmall in virgins, but 
in women who have had children, or who are with child, 
it is larger; and in the laſt it is always cloſed up with 
a glutinous humour: in the time of delivery, it in a 
wonderful manner eee irlelt, ſo as to BY 115 to 
the child. 
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Jester conüns os 92 e ereck, neren eats 
With an oblong nectarĩum cut into the baſe of each wo 
che Tanita ate fix very ſhort filaments, to ped. with Tong 
rect antherz ; the fruit is an opato-oblong "rrilocular 
9 67 containing many roundiſh/compreffed feeds. 
EGATE, 2 very Ander Latin tratiflation of the 
bible, and the only one ot church of Rome acknow- 

ledges authentic 8 'F, oy E14 0 IAI LE 25 
The ancient Vulgate of thi Gd eftamer w: X'tranf= 
* word 1. Wold from the Greek of tic Seven- 
5 ty, 
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h ueſſed at. 


ULNERARY, in medleine, an withet: gen to 
remedies proper for the eure of wounds and ulcers. 


VULVA, a name which ſome e pom give to the 


uterus, or womb, 


VuLva is alſo, though lefs, properly uſed for the 


cunnus, or pudendum muliebre. 
VuLvyA, in anatomy, a round, ſoft, Fe LO 
like the end of a child's finger, ſuſpended from the pa- 


late, near the foramina of the noſtrits, perpenditularty 


over the glottis. 


Its uſe is to break the force of the cold air, and n 


its entering too precipitately into the lungs. 


It is formed of a duplicature of a membrane of the 
ee, and is called, by ſome authors, columella, and 


y others gurguglio. 


It is moved by two pair of muſcles, and ſuſpended by 


W AR 


ty. The author of the verſion is not en nor ſo much las many ligaments. The muſcles are the external, called 


[the ſphenoſtaphylinus, which draws. the vulva upwards 
and r, and hinders the maſticated aliment from 
paſſing into the framing of the noſtrils in deglutition. 

And the internal, called the pterygoſtapbylinus, which 
{draws the vulva. upwards and forwards. 

Both muſcles move the vulva upwards, to give room 
br ſwallowing; and ſerve to raiſe it when relaxed and 
fallen down. In which caſe it is uſeful to promote its 
rifing, by applying A little beaten Pepper in the end of a 
ſpoon to it. 

Bartholin ſays, thar tuch as have ho rulyaare e ſubje&t 
to the phthyſick, and uſually die thereof, by reaſon the 
cold, in entering the lungs too haſtily, corrupts them. 

UXORIUM, in antiquity, a fine or forteit paid by 
the Romans for not marrying. 

UZIFIR, Uzur AR, or Uzirok; in chymiltry, a 
name which ſome authors . to cinnabara | 
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A letter pecullar to the northern languages hd 
people. It is compounded of two ſingle V's, 
I as is implied in the name. This letter, 
though never uſed by the Hebrews, Greeks, or Romans, 
was yet among the Arabians and all the northern nations, 
the Teutons, Germans, Saxons, and Britons, &c. But 
Rill it is not uſed by the Spaniards, French, Portugueſe, 
or [talians. The letter is of an ambiguous nature, being 
a conſonant at the beginning of words, and a vowel at 
the end; for it ſtands before all vowels but u, as water, 
welfare, winter, woeful ; and 1s ſounded at the end like 
u, as ſow, few, ſaw; it precedes r in wrath ; and fol- 
four s in ſwear; as alſo th, in thwart. It is obſcure in 
ſhadow, widow, &c. 

WADD, or Wappins, in gunnery, a ſtopple of 
paper, hay, ſtraw, but at ſea, ſpun yarn, or rope yarn, 
made from old junk forced into a gun upon the powder, 
to keep it cloſe in the chamber; and, where a cannon is 
loaded with ball, there is one put in to keep it from roll- 
ing out. 

. WAFT. To waft a ſhip, to convey her ſafe, as men 
of war do merchant-ſhips. 

WAGER, or WA GIN, in law, ſignifies the giving 
ſecurity for the performance of any ming. 

WAGGONER, in aſtronomy, part of the conſtella- 
tion Urſa major, called allo Charles Wain. See the 
article CHARLES Main. 

. WAGGONER, is allo uſed for a routier, or book off 
charts, deſcribing the ſeas, their coaſts, &c. 

WAIN SCOT, in building, the timber work ſerving| 
to line the walls of a room; being uſually in pannels, and 
painted to ſerve inſtead of hangings. 

According to Neve, wainſcoting with Norway oak, 
the workman finding ftuff, is valued at fix or ſeven 
thillings per yard ſquare. Plain ſquare wainſcoting, the 
workman finding deal, 1s valued at three ſhillings. per 
yard. Large biſſection wainſcoting, with Dantzick ſtuff, 
is valued at fix or ſeven ſhillings per yard ; and ordinary 
biſſection work about half as much. In taking dimen- 
ſions, they uſe a ſtring which they preſs into all the 
mouldings; it being a rule that they are to be Paid for 
all where the plane goes. | 

WAKE of a Ship, is the ſmooth water a- -ſtern when 

the is under fail. 
_ WAKES, Vigils, or Country Wakes, are certain an- 
cient, anniverſary feaſts in ſeveral pariſhes, wherein the 
people were to be awake at the ſeveral vigils, or hours, 
to go to prayers. 

"They are uſually obſerved in the country on Sunday 
next after the faint's day to whom the parith church is 
dedicated. 


WALKERS, a ſort of foreſt officers appointed by _ 
$7 4130 TOM ate 
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rod of ſixteen feet. 


hits to walk acertin best of Sound committed t to weir 
care and inſpection. 

WALL, in architecture, a work of brick, fs 
wood, or the like, which make the principal part of a 
building, as ſerving both to incloſe it, or ſeparate parti- 
cular rooms, and to ſupport the roof, floors, &c. 

Method of meaſuring WALLS. Bricklayers moſt com- 
monly meaſure their walls by the rod ſquare, each rod 
being by the ſtatute 16; feet; ſo that a ſquare contains 
2725 ” ſuperficial feet. 

Therefore, when they have taken the dimenſions (viz. 
the length and height) of the wall in feet, they multiply 
the length by the height, by croſs multiplication; and 
divide the product by 2724, and the quotient ſhews the 
number of ſquare rods in the ſuperficies of that wall. 

But, it being troubleſome to divide by 2723, work- 
men have a cuſtom to divide 272 only, which gives the 
contents ſomething more than the truth. 

When they have then found the area, or contents of 


the whole ſuperficies of a wall, they in the next place 


conſider its thickneſs ; for they have a certain thickneſs 
to which they reduce all their walls, and this ſtandard 1s 


one brick and a half thick, as they phraſe it, (i. e. the 


length of one brick, and the breadth of another;) fo that 
a wall of three bricks thick, of the ſame height and length 
with another of one and a half brick thick, the former 
will contain twice as many ſquare rods as the latter. 
Now, to reduce any wall to this ſtandard: tlrickneſs, 
take the following rule, which is plain and eaſy: 
_ Multiply the area by the number.of half bricks. in the 
thickneſs of the wall, and divide that product by three; 
the quotient will give the true area, at the ſtandard thick- 
neſs. 
But, if the wall be of different PR Fr as they 
uſually are in brick houſes, being made thickeſt below 
and thinner at every ſtory, then the beſt way will be to 
meaſure every different thickneſs by itſelf, and to reduce 
it to the ſtandard thickneſs, and afterwards add-all theſe 
ſeveral areas into one ſum; out of which dedu& the doors 
and windows, meaſured by themſelves, and the remainder 
will be the true area or content of the whole walling. 
Note, that in ſome places it is the cuſtom to meaſure 
by the rod of eighteen feet long, and in others by the 
In the former caſe, the area in the 
feet muſt be divided by three hundred and ewenty-four, 
and 1n the latter by three hundred and fifty-fix. 
WAPENTAKE, or WEAPENT w 0 i a diviſion of 


]certain northern countries, particularly thoſe beyond the 


Trent, anſwering to what in Han places is called a hun: 
dred or a cantred. 


4 WAR, Bellum, a conteſt or difference between princes, 


ſtates, or la e bodi of le; which, not being de- 
, rg ies of people ; ich os 1 
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terminable by the ordinary meaſures of juſtice and equity, | 


is referred to the deciſion of the ſword. 


| Hobbe's great principle is, that the natural ſtate bf man 
is a ſtate of warfare; moſt other politicians liold wär to 


be a preternatural and extraordinary ſtate. "Oo ieee 
Civil, or Inteſtine WAR, is that between ſübjects of 


the ſame realm, or between parties in the ſame ſtate. In 


| 


this ſenſe, we ſay the civil wars of the Romans deftroyed |: 


the republick; the civil wars of Granada ruined" the 
power of the Moors in Spain; the civil wars in England, 
bun in 1641, ended in the king's death, 164838. 

Religions WAR, is a war maintained in à ſtate on ac- 
count of religion, one of the parties refuſing to tolerate 
/ ( Le 

Holy WAR, is that anciently maintained by leagues 
and croiſades, for the recovery of the Holy Land. 
Council of WAR, is an aſſembly of great officers, called 
by a general or commander, to deliberate with him on 
enterpriſes and attempts to be made. On ſome occaſions, 
council of war is alſo underſtood of an aſſembly of offi- 
cers, fitting in judgment on delinquent foldiers, deſerters, 
coward officers, &c. | 7 

WARD, is a word uſed in law books; in divers ſig- 
nifications. Thus a ward, in London, is a part of the 
city committed to the ſpecial charge of one of the alder- 
men of the city. There are twenty-ſix wards in Lon- 
don, whfch are as hundreds, and the pariſhes thereof as 
towns. A foreſt 1s alſo divided into wards, and fo are 
moſt of our hoſpitals. _ | ae Fae Bee 

Ward, V arda, or Wardagium, is alſo uſed, in our 
ancient writings, for the cuſtody of a town or caſtle, | 
which the tenants and inhabitants were bound to keep at 
their own charge. 1 | PR 

WARDA EceLESIARUM, the guardianſhip of 
churches; which is in the king, during vacancies, by 
reaſon of the regalia or temporalities. CET | 

WARDEN, Guardian, one who has the charge or 
keeping of any perſon, or thing, by office. 

WARDEN, in an univerſity, the head of a college; 
anſwering to what in other colleges we call the maſter 
thereof. 3 | 1 
WiOAXDEN, or Lord WARDEN, of the Cinque Ports, the 
governor of theſe noted hayens, who has the authority of 
an admiral, and ſends out writs in his own name. 

WARDEN of the Mint, an officer whoſe bufineſs it is 
to receive the gold and filver bullion brought in by the 
merchants -to pay them for it, and overſee the other 
officers. He is alſocalled keeper of the exchange and mint. 
WAR D- Hoof, in gunnery, a rod or ſtaff with an iron 
end turned ſerpentways, or like a ſcrew, to draw the 
wads or oakam out of a gun, when itis to be unloaded. 

 WARDMOTE, in London, is a court ſo called which 
is kept in every ward of the city, anſwering to the curiata 
comitia, in ancient Rome. 
WARDROBE, a cloſet, or little room adjoining to a 
bed-chamber, ſerving to difpoſe and keep a perſon's ap- 
parel in; or, for a ſervant to lodge in, to be at hand to 
wait, &c. oo . rot 8 I 

WARDROBE, in a prince's court, is an apartment 
wherein his robes, wearing apparel, and other neceſſaries 
are preſerved under the care and direction of proper of- 
ficers. | | AT ab HAS 
WARN, in law, to ſummon a perſon to appear in a 
court of juſtice, _ 8 SHI 

WARNING WREREL, in a clock, is the third or 
fourth according to its diſtance from the firſt wheel. 
WARP, in the manufactures, is the threads, whether 
of ſilk, wool, linen, hemp, &c. that are extended length- 
ways on the weaver's loom; and acroſs which the work- 
man, by means of his ſhuttle, paſſes the threads of the 
woof, to form a cloth, ribband, fuſtian, or other matter. 
For a woollen ſtuff to have the neceſſary qualities, it 
is required that the threads of the warp be of the fame 
kind of wool, and of the ſame fineneſs throughout; that 
they be ſized with Flanders or parchment ſize, well pre- 
pared, and that they be in ſufficient number with regard 
to the breadth of the ſtuff to be wrought. 

To WARP à Ship, is to ſhift her from one place to 
another, when the wind and tide will permit it without 
danger, 5 5 

WARRANT, an act, inſtrument, or obligation, 
whereby a perſon authoriſes another to do ſomething 


— 
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WAs 


Wark ANT V Attorney, is that whereby's mar aps 
points another to dd ſomething in his name, and warrants 
his action. It ſeems to differ from a letter of attorney, 
which paſſes under hand and ſeal of him Who makes it, 
before creditable witneſſes; whereas} warfant of attorney, 
in perſonal, mixed, and ſome real actions, His put in of 
courſe by the attornies for the plaintiffs or defendants. 


by deed, made by the bargainer for himſelf and his 
heirs, to Warrant and ſecùre the bargainee atid his heirs 
againſt all men, for enjoying the thing agreed on between 
them. bo „ 8 HOLT HALT 

. 3 — 2 ; | » * Cn EE * 
WARRANT IA Chartæ, a writ that lies for 'a perſon 
who 1s enfeoffed in lands and tenements, with clauſe of 
warranty, and is impleaded in an aſſize, or writ of entry, 
wherein he cannot vouch or call to warranty 

WARRAN TIA, Diei, a writ which lies in caſe where 
a man, having a day aſſigned perfonally to appear in 
court to an action wherein he is ſued, is, in the mean. 
time, by commandment employed in the king's ſervice; 
ſo that he cannot come at the day aſſigned. It is directed 
to the juſtices, ordering them not to ſind or record him 
in default. 9 e 8 
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either by preſcription or grant from the king, to keep 
beaſts and fowl or warren in; as rabbits, hares, par- 
tridges, pheaſants, &c. 
By a ſtatute 21 Edward III. a warren may lie open, 
and there is no need of cloſing it in, as there is a park. 
WART), Verucca, a little round hard excreſcence 
ariſing on the fleſh like a pea, „ß 
A wart begins at the cutis, and ſeems to be either an 
c{floreſcence of the ſerum of the blood, which hardening 
in the ſurface of the ſkin, makes a dry tumour, or elle 
ſome ſmall luxuriancy of the little arteries of the cutis, 
which thruſt out themſelves, making a petty ſarcoma, 
which we call a ſoft wart. | 
According to the variety of the tumour,' it is ſometimes 
whole with a ſmooth ſurface, ſometimes chapped and 
uneven. 5 
The method of cure which deſerves to be firſt men- 
tioned, is by ligature or vincture; this is performed upon 
ſuch of theſe excreſcences as are {lender about the roots, 
and in a manner pendant, by firmly tying about them 
an horſe hair, or a ſilken or linen thread. The warts, 
being deprived of the juices which nouriſh them through 
a conſtriction of the veſſels by the ligature, gradually 
wither and fall away. 2 | 
Another method of cure, is by the ſurgeon's inſtru- 
ment, in which the wart is taken up by an hook, or 
forceps, and then very nicely ſeparated by the ſciſſars. 
The wound is treated for ſome time with an application 
of the lapis infernalis, or ſome other corroding medi- 
cine, that, 1f any part of a root ſhould remain, from 
which a new tubercle might ariſe, it may be conſumed 
„„ 7H; - | 
"| WASHING, in painting, is when a deſign, drawn 
with a pen or crayon, has ſome one colour Jaid over it 
with a pencil, as Indian ink, biſtre, or the like, to make 


it appear the more natural, by adding the ſhadow of pro- 


minences, apertures, &c. 

Theſe waſhes are uſually given in equal teints or de- 
grees throughout; which are afterwards brought down 
and ſoftened over the lights with fair water, and ſtrength- 
ened with deeper colours for the ſhadows. 

WASHING of Colours, Some colours are of ſuch a 
gritty, ' ſandy nature, that it is impoſſible to grind them 
lo fine as ſome curious works require; therefore, in order 
to get forth the flour and fineneſs of the colour, you muſt 
do thus: is 

Take what quantity of colour you pleaſe to waſh, and 
put it into a veſſel of fair water; ſtir it about till the 
water be all coloured therewith, and, if any filth ſwim 
on the top of the water, ſcum it clean off, and when you 
think the groſſeſt of the colour is ſettled at the bottom, 
then pour off that water into another earthen veſſel that 
is large enough to contain the firſt veſſel full of water 
four or five times; then pour more water into the firſt 
veſſel, and ſtir the colour that remains till the water be 
thick; and after it is a little ſettled, pour the water alſo 
into the ſecond veſſel, and fill the firſt veſſel again with 
water, ſtirring it as beforg; do this ſo often, as till you 


which he otherwiſe had not a right to do, 


Pi all the fineſt of the colour drawn forth, and that 


Hong 
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WARRANTY, Werrantiaz'a promiſe or covenant 


WARREN, Warrenn, a franchiſe, or place privileged 
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ſon of the uſe others have thereof, for paſſing to and fro. 


. 


none but eoarſe gitty ſtuff remains in the bottom ; then 
let this water in the. ſecond veſſel ſtand to ſettle till it is 


rfe& ly clear, and that all the colour be ſunk to the 


ttom; which when you perceive, then pour the water 
clear from it, and reſerve the colour in the bottom for 
uſe, which muſt be perfectly dried before you mix it with 
oil to work. | 
The colours thus ordered, are red lead, blue and green 
bice, verditer, blue and green ſmalt, and many times 
Spaniſh brown, when you would cleanſe it well from 
ſtones for ſome fine work, as alſo yellow oker, when you 


| 


intend to make gold ſize of it. | 55 
_ Wasnins, or WAs HES, among goldſmiths, coin- 
ets, &c. are the lotions whereby they recover the parti- 
cles of gold and ſilver out of the ſweep; i. e. aſhes, earths, 
Iweepings, &c. of their ſnops. f | 
Theſe matters being ground and mixed together, are 
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or machine for the meaſuring of tune ; having its motion 
regulated by a ſpiral ftring. '- =o 
Watches, ſtrictly taken, are all ſuch movements as 
ſhew the parts of time; as clocks are ſuch as publiſh it, 
by ſtriking on a bell, &c But, commonly, the name 
watch is appropriated to ſuch as are carried in the pocket, 
and clock to the large movements, whether they ſtrike 
OT not. JC 1 | 
 Wartcn-Work, is that part of the movement of 
a clock or watch which is deſigned to meaſure and ex- 
hibit the time on a dial · plate, in contradiſtinction to that 
part which contributes to the ſtriking of the hour, &c. 
which is called clock-work. „ 4 
The ſeveral members of the watch part are, 1. The 
balance, conſiſting of the rim, which is its circular part, 
and the verge, which is its ſpindle; to which-belong the 
two pallets or levers that play in the teeth of the crown- 


i» . * . 


put in large wooden baſons, where they are waſhed in wheel. CS 


ſeveral waters which run off by inclination into troughs 
underneath ; carrying with them the earth, and the in- 
ſenſible particles of the metals, and only leaving behind 
them the larger and more conſiderable ones which are 
viſible to the eye, and taken out by the hand without 
more trouble. | 

To get out the finer parts gone off with the earth, they 
uſe quickſilver and a waſhing-mill. 

This mill conſiſts of a large wooden trough, at bottom 
of which are two metalline parts, ſerving as mill-ſtones ; 
the lower being convex, and the upper, which is in form 
of a croſs, concave. | 

At the top is a winch placed horizontally, which turns 
the upper piece round; and at bottom, a bung to let out 
the water and carth, when ſufficiently ground. 

The trough is filled with common water, into which 
they caſt thirty or forty pounds of quickſilver, and two or 
three gallons of the matter remaining from the firſt lo- 
tion. Then turning the winch, they give motion to the 
upper mill-ſtone, which grinding the matter and the 
e e violently together, the particles of gold and 
ſilver become the more eaſily amalgamated therewith. 
This work they continue for two hours, when, opening 
the bung, the water and earth runs out, and a freſh 
quantity is put in. | pens 
Ihe earths are eaſily paſſed thus through the mill three 
times, and the ſame quantity of mercury uſually ſerves 
all the three times. When there is nothing left in the 
mill but the mercury united with the gold or ſilver 
which it has amalgamated, they take it out, and waſh- 
ing it in divers waters, they put it in a ticking bag, 
and lay it in a preſs to ſqueeze out the water, and the 
looſe quick-filver ; the remaining quickſilver they eva- 
porate by fire, in a retort, or an alembick. The metal 
| eng remains they refine with lead, or part it with aqua 

ort1s. - „ . 

WAST, or WAs TE, Vaſtum, in law, has divers ſig- 
nifications. It is uſed for a ſpoil, made either in houſes, 
woods, lands, &c, by the tenant for life or for years, to 
the prejudice of the heir, or of him in reverſion or re 
mainder. | | | 

Upon this the writ of waſte 1s brought for recovery of 
the thing waſted, and treble damages. ; 1 

WASTE of the Foreſt, is properly where a man cuts 
down his own woods within the foreſt, without licence 
of the king, or lord chief juſtice in * 

WASTE js alſo taken for thoſe lands which are not in 
any man's occupation, but lie common. 45 16 

hey ſeem to be ſo called becauſe the lord cannot 
make ſuch profit of them, as of his other lands, by rea- 


| 


* 
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Upon this none may build, cut down trees, dig, &c. 
without the lord's licence. | 

WasTE of a Ship, is that part of her between the 
main and fore maſts. | | 

WasTE-BoaRkDs, are boards ſometimes ſet upon the 
nde of a boat, or other veſſel, to keep the ſea from break- 
ing into her, 1 

WATCH is uſed for a corps de guards poſted at any 
paſſage, or a company of guards who go on the patrole. 

WATCH, at ſea, ſignifies a meaſure or ſpace of four 
hours, becauſe half the ſhip's company watch and do 
duty in their turns, ſo long at a time; and they are 
termed ſtar-board watch, and larboard watch. 

Wären is allo uſed for a ſmall portable movement 


2. The potence, or pottance, which is the ſtrong ſtud 
in pocket watches, whereon the lower pevet of the verge 
Plays, and in the middle of which one peyet of the ba- 
lance-wheel plays; the bottom of the potence is called 
the foot, the middle part the noſe, and the upper part 
the ſhoulder. ' ee 

3. Theclock, which is the piece covering the balance, 

4. The regulator or pendulum ſpring, which is the 
ſmall ſpring in the new pocket-watches underneath the 
balance. „„ Vo any | 1 

5. The pendulum, whoſe parts are the verge, pallets, 
cocks, and the bob. X 

6. The wheels, which are the crown-wheel in pocket- 
pieces, and ſwing-wheel in pendulums, ſerving to drive 
the balance or pendulum, EO . 

7. The contrate-wheel, which is that next the crown- 
wheel, &c. and whoſe teeth and hoop he contrary to thoſe 
of other wheels; whence. the name. „ | 

8. The great, or firſt wheel, which is that the fuſce, 
&c. immediately drives: after which are the ſecond wheel, 
third wheel, &c. i 0 1 

Laſtly, between the frame and dial-plate, is the pinion 
of report, which is that fixed on the arbour of the great 
wheel, and ſerves: to drive the dial-wheel, as that ſerves 
to carry the hand. Th = = 

For the theory and calculation of watch-work, ſee the 
article CLock. .: | 1 | 

WATER, in general, implies a pellucid fluid, con- 
vertible into ice by cold; naturally pervading the ſtrata 
of the earth, and flowing on its ſurface. 

Pure water would require a definition very different 
from this, that of a limpid and colourleſs liquor, without 
{mell or taſte, fimple and volatile. But ſuch a definition 
would not include the waters impregnated with metalline, 
ſtony, ſaline, and other foſſile particles. | 

The figure of the component parts of water appears 
to be ſmooth and ſpherical, like thoſe of quickſilver; 
whence it becomes extremely moving and penetrating.” 
Thus it readily enters the pores of wood, leathers, ſkins; 
chords, muſical firings, &e. thus likewiſe it becomes 
capable of moving and agitating particles of matter, leſs 
active than itſelf, and fo proves the more immediate 
phyſical agent of fermentation, putrefaction, ſolution, 
&c. and thus it alſo conveys earthy and ſaline matters 
through filtres of paper, ſtone, &c. and eyen raiſes ſome 
proportion of them in diſtillations. Its particles like- 
wiſe appear to be extremely minute, and ſo have a large 
ſhare of ſurface, 15 5 

Hence water is admirably fitted for a ſolvent, or for 
readily entering the pores of ſalts, and coming into full 
contact with all their particles; and thus it will paſs 
where air cannot, on account of its moiſture, or lubu- 


cating power, whereby it faſtens mucilaginous matters, 


and will therefore ſoak through the cloſe pores of a bladder. 

The ſpecifick gravity of water, and conſequently. its 
goodneſs by its lightneſs, are to be directly judged of, by 
the hydroſtatical balance. This experiment 1s a good 
ſubſtitute for ſeveral other ways of examining the purity 
and goodneſs of waters, both: common and mineral; for 
it appears by numerous inſtances, that light waters ate, 
c#ter1s paribus, the beſt, pureſt, and, wholeſomeſt. That. 
water is accounted beſt and wholeſomeſt, Which is not, 
only the lighteſt and freeſt from 7 ſediment, but 
that which is moſt ſpirituous ; and theſe properties Tf 
uſually found in pure rain-water; that being 7 


* 
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diftilled from the ocean and rivers, or by the heat of | with ſeveral ingredients that it diffolves or drinks up in 
the ſun raiſed up into the atmoſphere, from whence it! its paſſage, through the cart 44s Bogle vo ne 
is returned much after the manner of common diſtil-.| Water is of the utmoſt uſe in diyers of the mechanical 
lation. 1 | 1 Iarts and occaſions of life, as in the motion of mills, 
Dr. Shaw, from a great variety of experiments, made engines, fountains, and.,other machines ;; the conſtruc+ 
upon water, deduces the following axioms : | +, [tion of all which, ſubſervient thereto, or; founded there- 
Firſt, That water is naturally contained in ſome of the on, as ſiphons, pumps, &c. make the ſubject of hy- 
0 : : . . | 1 L. | * | — - . 
drieſt and hardeſt bodies, and in the drieſt air. 2. That] draulicks. e oy 1h 
itſelf naturally contains an earthy ſubſtance. 3. That] The laws, properties, &c.,of this fluid, with reſpect 
it is the proper menſtruum of ſalts, diſſolving more of to its motion, gravitation,..prefſion,. elevation, action; 
one, and leſs of another. 4. That one good ſign of its] momenta, and velocities, &c. which. make the-ſubje& of 
purity and wholeſomeneſs is levity. 5. That the ingre- | hydroſtaticks, may be ſeen under the articles FLVIp, 
dichts of a mineral water may be diſcovered by chymical] HYyprosTATiICKs, HYDRAULIC EKS, &. ; 
expedients: and, 6. That mineral waters are imitable WATER, in hydography. and geography, is a com- 
by art from-ſuch diſcovery. ; OE. mon or general name applied to all liquid- tranſparent 
, Secondly, That water is of infinite uſe in all the works | bodies, gliding or flowing on the earth; in which ſenſe, 
both of nature and art, as without it there could be no] water and earth are ſaid to conſtitute our terraqueous 
generation, nutrition, or accretion, performed in any of |globe. | | 
the animal, vegetable, mineral, marine, or atmoſpheri-| For the periodical changes, to which the water of the 
cal regions. The blood could not flow in the veins, the | ſea is liable, ſee EBB, FLux, and Tiptgs. ' 0 
ſap in the veſſels of vegetables, nor the particles of mine- | WATERS, in medicine, pharmacy, &c. called alſo bs 
rals concrete and grow together, without water, It is | artificial. and medicated waters, are a kind of liquors | 
this that makes the largeſt part of our blood, our drink, | procured or prepared by art from divers bodies, princi- i 1 
and other aliments. There could be no corruption, fer- pally of the vegetable tribe, having various properties, 0 
mentation, or diſſolution, carried on without it; no] and ſerving for various properties. 0 | 
brewing, no diſtilling, no wines, no vinegar, no ſpirits, | Theſe waters are either ſimple, or compound: ſimple 
made without it. | | waters are thoſe procured from ſome one vegetable body, 
Thirdly, That we meet with water under an infinite | the intention of which is to draw out the virtues of the 
variety of forms, and in an infinite variety of bodies, as herb, ſeed, flower, root, or the like, ſo as. it may-be 
that of air, vapour, clouds, ſnow, hail, ice, ſap, wines, | more conveniently given in that form than any other, = 
blood, fleſh, bone, horn, ſtone, &c. through all which | The means whereby this ſeparation is effected, are either Fi 
it ſeems to paſs unaltered, as an agent or inſtrument that evaporation, infuſion, decoction, or diſtillation. 5 
ſuffers no alteration by re- action, but remains capable off Compound waters, or thoſe wherein ſeveral ingredi- 


= 


reſuming the form of water again upon any occaſion. ents are uſed, are very numerous, and make a large ar- 
:Fourthly, That water, in its own common ſtate, ap- | ticle in commerce, ſome prepared by the apotheearies, 93 
pears to be a combination of all the elements together, as according to the diſpenſatory preſcripts, for medicinal af 


containing a quantity of fire, which keeps it fluid; aſ uſes; others by the diſtillers, to be drank by way of 
quantity of air, and a quantity of earth: whence it can|dram; and others by the perfumers, &c. They are 
be no wonder that water alone, as it appears to the ſenſes, | diſtinguiſhed by different epithets, in reſpect either of 
ſhould ſuffice for vegetation in ſome cates, where little] the ſpecifick virtues of the water, or the parts of the _ 
earth is wanted, or for ſupporting animal and mineral for the cure whereof they are intended, or the diſeaſes 
life, where no great degree of nutriment is required; and ſ they are good againſt, or the ingredients they are com- 
hence it proves a gluten, or cement, to ſomè bodies, and | pounded of, or their different uſes, &c. U al 
a ſolvent to others; thus it conſolidates brick, plaſter off And as theſe waters are exceeding numerous, and the 
Paris, ſtone, bone, &c. but diſſolves ſalts, and ſubtile manner of making them is not always the ſame, we muſk 
earths approaching to ſalts, and becomes the inſtrumen- refer the chymical or medical reader to the diſpenſatories, 
tal cauſe of their action. | | wherein he will find, that every one gives his own me- 
Fifthly, That water conveys nouriſhment, or a more |thod as the belt. e 
fixed and ſolid matter to the parts of vegetables, where] We have only three general remarks to add, with re- 
having depoſited it, the finer fluid perſpires into the at- gard to thoſe intended for drinking, viz. | : 
moſphere, which gives us the Nee cauſe of the damp- 1. That ſuch wherein any thing is infuſed, as bruiſe 
neſs and unwholeſomeneſs of woody countries, as they | fruits, pounded herbs, &c. or ground ſpices, muſt be 
remarkably find in America. For all large vegetables act always paſſed through a filtre, to make them finer and 
after the manner of forcing- pumps, continually draw in purer. e 207 17 jig. 
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large quantities of water at their roots, and diſcharge it 2. That thoſe made with brandy, or ſpirit of wine, 
at their leaves, which intimates a method of collecting |are uſually diſtilled after mixing their ingredients, which 
water in dry countries, and likewife of making falt- | renders thoſe liquors exceeding ſtrong” and dangerous. 
water freſh. E559 I i 4. That the waters which take their names from par- 
Sixthly, That the water, in paſſing through plants, | ticular things, as cinnamon, &c. have often ſome other 
after having depoſited its more terreſtrial part, does not ingredients joined with them, according to the taſte or 
always go off pure, but impregnated with the. finer efflu- [ſmell required. 9 co % 907 1 . 13 
via, or more ſubtile particle of the vegetable; thus, Hoh- WATER, a water prepared every Sunday in the 2 
making an atmoſphere round every plant, according to] Romiſh church, with divers prayers, exorciſms, &c. H 
Its nature, odoriferous or otherwiſe, which fupplies us [uſed by the people to croſs themſelves withal, at their | 
with a rule for procuring the odoriferous waters of vege- entrance to and going out of church; and pretended to ; 


* 


tables by diſtillation. have the virtue of waſhing away venial fins, drivin 0s 

Seventhly, That the particles, not fine enough to go |away devils, preſerving from thunder, diſſolving charms, - 
off thus along with the water, are left behind upon the | ſecuring from, or curing diſeaſes, &c. YET FI 
ſurface of the leaves and flowers of plants, being now | Many of the reformed take the uſe of holy-water-to 5 
thickened or ftrained from their moiſter parts, and re- have been borrowed from the luſtral- water of the an- | 


taining in the form of honey, manna, gums, balſams, |cjient Romans. See LusTR a TION, &c. 1 18 


&c. according to the nature of the vegetable. And hence WaTER-ORDEAL, or Trial, among our anceſtors, 49 
appears the phyſical cauſe of plants proving more odori- | was of two kinds, by hot and by cold water, by 
ferous and ſweet when the weather is both warm and] Trial, or purgation, by boiling or hot water, was a 1 
| wes as immediately after a ſummer's ſhower. © way of proving crimes, by immerging the body, or arm, 1 
ighthly, That the chymical operator ſhould form to] in hot water, with divers religious ceremonies. In the 


Himſelf an hygrometer, for the ſervice of his elaboratory, judgment by boiling water, the accuſed, or he who per- 
to determine the proportion of water at all times con- [fonated the accuſed, was obliged to put his naked arm 
tained in the air, which continually mixes with his pre- into a caldron full of boiling water, and to draw out a 
parations, differently augments their weight, and pro- |ſtone thence placed at a greater or leſs depth, according 
motes or hinders many of his operations. Ito the quality of the crime. This done, the arm was 

Ninthly, That pure water makes the largeſt part of | wrapped up, and the judge ſet his ſeal on the cloth, and 
mineral-waters, where it is impregnated as a menſtruum, | at the end of three days they returned to view it, when 
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if it was found without any ſcald, the accuſed was de- 
clared innocent. 

The nobles, or great perſonages, purged themſelves 
thus, by hot-water, and the populace by cold water. 

The trial, or purgation by cold water, was thus: 
after certain prayers and other ceremonies, the accuſed 
was ſwaddled, or tied up, all in a pelotoon or lump, 
and thus caſt into a river, lake, or veſlel, of cold water, 
where, if he ſunk, he was held criminal ; if he floated, 
innocent. : ; 

In the Levitical law, we find mention made of water 
which ſerved to prove, whether or no a woman was an 
adultreſs; the formula, as it was performed by the 
prieſt, may be ſeen in the fifth chapter of the book of 
Numbers. Cone | 
WER, among jewellers, is properly the colour or 
luſtre of diamonds and pearls. The term, though leſs 
- properly, is ſometimes uſed for the hue or colour of 
other ſtones. 9 | 

WATER-MzASsURE. Salt, ſea-coal,&c. while aboard 
veſſels in the pool or river, are meaſured with the corn- 
buſhel heaped up; or elſe five ſtricked pecks are allowed 
to the buſhel. This is called water-meaſure. 

WarER-MILL, a machine for grinding corn, &ec: 
driven by the water. | | 

In water-mills, the momentum of the falling water 1s 
the power; the force to be overcome is the great attri- 
tion of the two ſtones in grinding the corn, &c. which 
is effected wholly by a complication of wheels and axles. 
A query may here be put, Why, ſince the power con- 
ſtantly acts upon the wheel, the motion of the wheel 
ſhould be equable, and not accèlerated? The anſwer is, 
The increments of velocity keep riſing, till their mo— 
mentum is equalled by the reſiſtance of the machine; 
after which æquilibrium, the wheel goes on with an uni— 


form motion. 
WATER-SHOOT, a young 

the root or ſtock of a tree. 
WaATER-TABLE, in architecture, a ſort of ledge left 


in ſtone, or brick walls, about eighteen or twenty inches 
from the ground, from which place the thickneſs of the 
wall begins to abate. 

WATER-WAVx, in a ſhip, is a ſmall ledge of timber, 
lying fore and aft on the deck, cloſe by her ſides, to 
keep the water from running down there, 

Warrr-WoRks, in general, denote all manner of 
machines moved by, or employed in raifing or ſuſtaining 
water; in which ſenſe, water-mills of all kinds, ſluices, 
aqueducts, &c. may be called water-works. 

The term water-works, however, 1s more particularly 
uſed for ſuch machines as are employed only in raiſing 
water. 5 I 
Explanation of Plate LXXVIII, repreſenting the Water- 

| works at Nymphemburg. | | 

Thehydraulick machine at Nymphemburgh was erected 
by order of the elector of Bavaria, in order to ſupply the 
gardens of that palace with water. It was projected by 
the Count de Whal, maſter of the works to that prince, 
and is a well-contrived machine for anſwering the pur- 
poſes intended. It raiſes the water ſixty feet high into 
a reſervoir exceed in the gardens for its reception. 

We have given two views of this uſeful machine in 
Plate LXXVIII. and, in order to render its conſtruction 
more eaſy to be underſtood, the fame letters are placed in 
both figures to the ſame parts of the machine. 

Fig. I. Is a front perſpective view of the whole ma- 
chine, when the building in which the pumps, &c. are 
incloſed is taken away. And (. 2.) an oblique per- 


ſprig which ſprings out of 


WAV 


L, L, L, through which the water is forced up by the 
motion of the piſtons. Theſe three tubes unite into one 
large pipe at O, a little above the wood-work of the ma- 
chine ;. and ſoon after, the pipes O, O, unite into a ſtill 
larger one, as P, P. The latter are continued to the 
reſervoir erected to receive the water. The troughs in 
which the pumps are fixed, are ſupplied with water by 
the conduct pipe R. VV 
The whole machine is put in motion by means of the 
water in the canal Q, which, falling down an inclined 
plane, turns the great water-wheel, and conſequently 
works the forcing pumps. 1 

WATERING, in the manufactures, is to give a luſtre 
to ſtuffs, &c. by wetting them lightly with gum-water, 
and then paſſing them through the preſs, or calender, 
whether hot or cold, _ 

The gum-water ought to be pure, thin, and clear, 
otherwiſe the folds of the ſtuff will ſtick together : the 
operation mult alſo be performed when the water is very 
hot, that it may penetrate. _ | FE 

WAVE, Unda, in philoſophy, a cavity in the ſurface 
of water, or other fluid, with an elevation aſide thereof, 
See FLUID. 1 
The waves of the ſea are of two kinds, natural and 
accidental. The natural waves are thoſe which are ex- 
actly proportioned in ſize to the ſtrength of the wind, 
whoſe blowing gives origin to them. The accidental 
waves are thoſe occaſioned by the wind's re-acting upon 
itſelf by re-percuſſion, from hills and mountains, or high 
ſhores, and by the waſhing of the waves themſelves, 
otherwiſe of the natural kind, againſt rocks and ſhoals: 
all theſe caſes give the waves an elevation, which they 
can never have in their natural ſtate, 

Mr. Boyle has proved, by numerous experiments, that 
the moſt yiolent wind never penetrates deeper than fix 
feet into the water; and it ſhould ſeem a natural conſe- 
quence of this, that the water moved by it can only be 
elevated to the ſame height of ſix feet from the level of 
the ſurface in a calm : and this fix feet of elevation being 
added to the ſix of excavation, in the part whence that 
water ſo elevated was raiſed, ſhould give twelve feet for 
the utmoſt elevation of a wave. 8 

This is a calculation that does great honour to its au- 
thor; for Count Marſigli meaſured carefully the elevation 
of the waves near Provence, and found that, in a very 
violent tempeſt, they aroſe only to ſeven feet above the 
natural level of the ſea, and this additional foot in 
height he eaſily reſolved into the accidental ſhocks of 
the water againſt the bottom, which was, in the place 
he meaſured them in, not ſo deep as to be out of tlie 
way of affecting the waves; and he allows, that the ad- 
dition of dae e of the height of a wave, from ſuch 
a diſturbance from the bottom, is a very moderate alte- 
ration from what would have been its height in a deep 
ſea; and concludes, that Mr. Boyle's calculation holds 
perfectly right in deep ſeas, where the waves are purely 
natural, and have no. accidental cauſes to render them 
larger than their juſt proportion. Fo Fol 

In deep water, under the high ſhores of the ſame part 
of France, this author found the natural elevation of 
the waves to' be only five feet ; but he found alſo, that 
their breaking againſt rocks, and other accidents, to 
which they were liable in this place, often raiſed them to 
eight feet high. _ | 

We are not to ſuppoſe, from this calculation, that no 
wave of the ſea can riſe more than fix feet above 1ts 
natural level in open and deep water; for waves im- 
menſely higher than theſe are formed, in violent tem- 


peſts, 1n the great ſeas, Theſe, however, are not to be 
accounted waves in their natural ſtate, but they are 
ſingle waves formed of many others; for in theſe wide 
plains of water, when one wave is raiſed by the wind, 
and would elevate itſelf up to the exact height of fix 
feet, and no more, the motion of the water is ſo great, 
and the ſucceſſion of the waves ſo quick, that, during 
the time this is riſing, it receives into it ſeveral other 
| waves, each of which would have been at the ſame 
height with itſelf ; theſe run into the firſt wave, one after 
another, as it is riſing : by this means its riſe is conti- 
nued much longer than it naturally would have been, 
and it becomes ferribly great. A number of theſe com- 
plex waves ariſing together, and being continued in 42 


long ſucceſſion, by the continuation of the ſtorm, my 


ſpective view of one half of the machine, the other being 
TR: incloſed in the building. = 
1 The machine conſiſts of twelve forcing pumps, con- 
ſtructed in the common form; and are worked in the 
following manner: | 
| A, A, (ig. 1.) are cranks at the ends of the axis of the 
water-wheel. From theſe cranks ſtrong iron rods, B, B, 
ate extended to the balances C, C, (ſee both figures.) 
Theſe cranks, by their revolutions, give an alternative 
motion to the balances, and conſequently cauſe the piſ- 
ton rods, F, F, faſtened to each fide of the balances, to 
move up and down in an alternate manner. G, G, G, 
are the upper parts of the tubes of the pumps, three of 
which on each fide of the machine, are fixed in the 
tioughs II, I, K. From each of theſe pumps is a ware 
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to a veſſel to come near, or keep off. 


an agreeable ſmell. ſomewhat like that of honey: when 


and very ſhallow moulds. - When hardened by cooling, 
it is taken out and expoſed to the ſun and air, ſprinkling 
it now and then with water, and often turning it; by 


heated by applying a live coal. This may be rectified 


&. Fine ſealing-wax is made in the following manner : 


W AX 


the waves ſo dangerous to ſhips, which the ſailors, in 
their. phraſe, call mountains high, 

Wave-OFrFERiNG, in Jewiſh antiquity, a ſacrifice | 
offered by agitation, or waving, towards the four cardi- 
nal points of the compaſs. See SACRIFICE. | , 

'WAVED, Wavy; or WAvEY, in heraldry, is ſaid 
of a bordure, or any ordinary, or charge, in a coat of 
arms, having its out- lines indented, in manner of the 
riſing and falling of waves: it is uſed to denote, that the 
firſt of the family in whoſe arms it ſtands, acquired its 
honours for ſea- ſervice. 


WAVING, in the ſea-language, is the making ſigns 


WAX, or Bees-W ax, in natural hiſtory, a firm and 
ſolid ſubſtance, moderately heavy, and of a fine yellow 
colour, formed by the bees from the farina of flowers, 
which they work, up and compreſs into a mals, or fort 
of cake, and of which they form their honey-combs. 
See inen . e 

The beft ſort is that of a lively yellow colour, and 


new, it is toughiſh, yet eaſy to break; but by age it 
becomes harder and more brittle, foes its fine colour, 
and in a great meaſure: its ſmell, - 


From the common yellow wax, by the mere effect of 
Tun and air, or by what is called bleeching, is formed 
what we term white wax, and ſome, very improperly, 
virgin wax. As the greater the ſurface is in proportion 
to the quantity, the ſooner and more perfectly this ope- 
ration is performed. The uſual way is to melt the wax 
in hot water; when melted, they preſs it through a 
ſtrainer of tolerable fine linen, and pour it into round 


this means, it ſoon becomes white. The beſt ſort is of 
a clear and almoſt tranſ parent whiteneſs, dry, hard, brittle, | 
and of an agreeable ſmell, like that of the yellow Wax, 
but much weaker. | „„ 1 
__ The common yellow wax is of very great uſe, both 
in medicine and many of the arts and manufactures. It 
is ſometimes given internally, as in dyſenteries, and other 
eroſions of the, inteſtines ; but its great uſe is in the 
making of ointments and plaiſters for external uſe, and 
the greater part of thoſe of the ſhops owe their confiſt- 
ence to it. The white wax is alſo an ingredient in ſome 
of the cerates and ointments of the ſhops; and is uſed 
in making candles, and in many of the nicer arts and, 
manufactures, where wax is required” - 
Preparations of WAX. The butter and oil of wax 
are thus prepared: cut the wax in pieces, and put them 
into a fetort, which muſt be half filled with theſe 
pieces; and the reſt of the retort being filled with ſand, 
it muſt be placed in a ſand furnace. At firſt, an acid 
ſpirit ariſes; and afterwards a thick oil, called the butter 
of wax, ſticks im the neck of the retort, unleſs it be 
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them well over tlie fire, and when of a proper coolneſs, 


make it up into rolls or cakes. 


Green ſealing W ax is made after the ſame manner, 


and in the fame proportions, by mixing with the ingre- 
dients verdigreaſe inſtead of vermillio n. 
Blue ſealing Wax is alſo made after the ſame manner, 
by putting in fine blue ſmalt, or ultramarine. 
Purple ſealing Wax is made by putting in vermillion 
mixed with ivory-black, or lamp-black. _ TER 
Black ſealing W ax is made with ivory-black, inſtead 
of vermillion. 8 8 
WAV, a paſlage or road. 
SIN AY. , os 

WAV of d Ship, is ſometimes the ſame as her rake, or 
run, forward or backward : but this term 1s moſt com- 
monly underſtood of her failing. Thus when ſhe goes 
apace, it is ſaid that ſhe hath a good way, or makes a 
freſh way. So when an account is kept how far ſhe ſails, 
by the log, it is called keeping.an account of her way ; 
and becauſe moſt ſhips are apt to fall a little to leeward 
of their true courſe, they always, in caſtirig up the log- 
board, allow ſomething for her leeward-way. _ 

. Way of the Rounds, in fortification, is a ſpace left for 
the paſſage of the rounds between the rampart and the 
wall of a fortified town | 
becauſe the parapet, not being above i foot thick, is ſoon 
overthrown by the enemy's cannon, : _ 

Wavy-WIsER, an inſtrument otherwiſe called peram- 
bulator. See PER aMBULATOR © _ | 
Wav-Wops, a title given to the governors of the 
chief places in the empire of Muſcovy, as alſo in Poland. 


„„ XY 


WEANING... A newborn infant requires aliment 


ſuitable to their tender ſtomachs, therefore nature has 
not only provided it for them at their mother's breaſt ; 
but has alſo given us plain directions when to change it 
for a ſtronger and more ſubſtantial diet. 


Exerciſe and motion, are the well-known promoters 


of digeſtion, therefore as a child is incapable of ſufficient 
exerciſe and motion to digeſt ſolid food, a tliin fluid is 


provided for its ſuſtenance, which is almoſt converted 


into nouriſhment before it is taken into the ſtomach of 
the infant. And, leſt the mother ſhould be ſo impru- 
dent as to offer it improper aliment, Providence ſeems 
to have ſecured the tender ſtomach, in ſome degree, 


from the miſchiefs of indigeſtion; by à ſingũlar artifice, 


namely, that of denying. the child the uſe of teeth for 
the firſt months. Hence is it hot obvious, that nature 
points out the proper time when a child ought to be 
weaned, by giving it teeth, and rendering it capable of 
motion ſufficient to comminute, and afterwards to digeſt 
an aliment more ſolid, and more difficult to diſſolve than 
its mother's milk. C ra | 

As nature does wonderfully provide the infant, by de- 


j . : . „ ; . 1 N #4 *4» 5 * +4 25 
grees, with inſtruments of maſtication, and the power. 


of uſing exerciſe, ſo does ſhe thereby point out that the 
tranſition ought to be gradual from milk to ſolid food. 
But as it is impoſſible to lay down rules for the weaning 


into a thin oil, by diſtilling it ſeveral times, without ad- 


dition, in a ſand heat. | n | 


The butter is an extremely ſoft and ahodyne unguent, 
highly emollient and relaxing, agteeahle to the netves,! 
and, when rubbed on contraRed limbs, proves of great 
benefit to them. It is an excellent liniment for the piles, 
and takes off the pain attending them-in a very ſudden 
and ſurprizing manner. It alſo keeps the {kin ſoft, and 
is one of the beſt things known to keep it from cracking 
or chopping in the winter. . 175 


* 


The oil of wax has alſo a very ſingular virtue in 


curing contracted tendons, and reſtoring flexibility to the 
parts. It cures chapped nipples in women who give 
ſuck, beyond any other application; and it is as ſucceſs- 
ful againſt chapped lips, and the cracking of the ſkin of 
the hands, only rubbing them once. in three or four 
days with it. It is alſo of great uſe in diſcuffing cold tu- 
mours ariſing on the face, and thoſe on the fingers in 
winter. | 4 | 5 | 
Grafting-W ax, a compoſition ſerving to bind the 
graft to the cleft of the ſtock. For the manner of making 
which, ſee the article GR arTinG. 5 
Seattng-W Ax, a compoſition uſed in ſealing letters, 


Take half a pound of ſhell-lack, ah ounce of ver- 


of children, adapted to every caſe that may occur ; let 
regard be had to the health and ſtrength of the mother, 
as well as that of the child, purſuing as much as poffi- 
ble, the method which ſeems to be pointed out by na- 
ture. See INFANT. 


WEAR, or WIE R, a great ſtank or dam in a river, | 
fitted for the taking of fiſh, or for conveying the ſtream 
Tha mull. 


New wears are not to be made, or others altered, to 
the nuiſance of the publick, under a certain penalty. 
WEATHER, the ſtate or diſpoſitioni ofthe atmoſphere, 
with regard to heat, cold, wind, rain, froſt, ; c. 
As it is in the atmoſphere that all plants and animals 
live, and as that appears to be the great principle of moſt 


animal and vegetable productions, alterations, &c. there 


does not ſeem any thing, in all philoſophy, of more im- 


mediafe concernment to us than the ſtate of the wea- 


ther, and a knowledge of the great influence it has on our 
bodies. What vaſt, but regular alterations, a little turn 
of weather makes in a tube filled with mercury, or ſpirits 
of wine, or in a piece of ſtring, &c. every body knows, 
in the common inſtances of barometers, thermometers, 
&c. arid it is owing partly to our inattention, and partly 


to our unequal and intemperate courſe of living, that we 
do not feel as great and regular. alterations in the tubes, 


million, and a drachm of gum benjamin; melt and mix 


chords, and fibres of our own bodies. $4. 
My Wt IE: 8 . WEATHERING, 


our Saviour's death and paſſion. 


WEATHERING, among ſailors, fignifies the doub- 
ling or failing to windward of a head-land, or other 
lace. 3 1 


WEAVING, the tt of working a web of cloth, ſilk, 


or other ſtuff, in a loom with a ſhuttle, 

WEavinGg-Loom, a machine for weaving cloth, 
filk, &c. by raiſing the threads of the warp in order to 
throw in the ſhoot, and ftrike it cloſe. Of theſe there 
are various kinds, diſtinguiſhed by the different ſorts of 
cloths, ſtuffs, ſilks, &c. in which they are employed, 
and which are chiefly diſtinguiſhed by the number and 
variety of the threads they raiſe. in otder to work the 
warp, either plain or in figures, by making more or leſs 
of the woof or ſhoot appear through the warp: | 

WEB, a ſort of tiſſue, or texture, formed of threads 
interwoven with each other; ſome whereof are extended 
in length, and called the warp ; and others drawn acroſs, 
and called the woof. See CLO TH, Warp, &c. 

Spider's WEB. See SpiDER's Silk, 

WEDGE, Cuneus, one of the mechanical powers, as 
they are called. | | | | 
The wedge is a triangular priſm, whoſe baſes are 
equilateral acute-angled triangles. See MECHANICAL 
Powers. | | | 

WEDNESDAY, the fourth day of the week, ſo 
called from a Saxon idol named Wooden, ſuppoſed to be 
Mars, worthipped on this day. 

Ajþh-WEDNESDAY, the firſt day of Lent, ſo called 
from the cuſtom obſerved in the ancient Chriſtian church, 
of penitents expreſſing their humiliation at this time, by 
appearing in ſackcloth and aſhes. 

WEED, a common name for all wild and rank herbs, 
that grow of themſelves, to the detriment of other uſeful 
herbs they grow among. 

Wp, in the miners language, denotes the dege- 
neracy of a load, or vein, of fine metal, into an uſeleſs 
marcafite. | = 

WEEK, in chronology, a diviſion of time compriſing 
ſeven days. 

The origin of this diviſion of weeks, or of computing 
time by ſevenths, is greatly controverted. Some will 
have it to take its nſe from the four quarters or intervals 
of the moon, between her changes or phaſes, which, 
being about ſeven days diſtance, gave occaſion to the 
diviſion. 7 

Be this as it will, the divifion is certainly very an- 
Clent. 
tal nations, appear to have uſed it from all antiquity: 
though it did not get footing in the weſt till Chriſtianity 
eſtabliſned it; the Romans reckoned their days not by 
ſevenths but by ninths, and the ancient Greeks by decads 
or tenths. 5 | . | 

Indeed, the Jews divided their time by weeks, but it 


was upon a different principle from the eaſtern nations; 


God himſelf appointing them to work fix days, and to 


reſt the ſabbath, in order to keep up the ſenſe and remem- | 


brance of the creation; which being effected in fix days, 
he reſted the ſeventh. | Ts. | 

Paſſion-WE Ek k, or the Holy WEEK, is the laſt week 
in Lent, wherein the church celebrates the myſtery of 

WEIGH, Way, or WE, a weight or quantity of 
cheeſe, wool, &c. containing 256 pounds avoirdupoiſe. 
Of corn, the weigh contains forty buſhels ; of barley or 
malt {ix quarters. In ſome places, as Eſſex, the weigh 
of cheeſe is 300 pounds. 

WEIGHER, an officer in divers cities appointed to 
weigh the commodities bought or ſold in a publick ba- 
lance. | 
WEIGHING, the act of examining a body in the 
balance to find its weight. 

WEICHING-CHAIR, a machine contrived by Sanc- 
torius, to determine the quantity of food taken at a meal, 
and to warn the feeder when he had his quantum. 

WEICHING-AHuchor, is the drawing it out of the 


ground it had been caſt into, in order to ſet fail, or quit 


a port, road, or the like, 


__ WEIGHT, gravity, Pondus, in phyſicks, a quality in 


natural bodies whereby they tend downwards, towards 


the centre of the earth. 
Or, weight may be defined, in a leſs limited manner, 
to be a power inherent in all bodies, whereby they tend 


to ſome common point, called the centre of gravity; "I 


I 


The Syrians, Egyptians, and moſt of the orien- 


WEI 
that with a greater or leſs velocity, as they are more or 
leſs denſe, or as the medium they paſs through is mort 
or leſs rare. ; 
In the common uſe of language, weight and gravity 
are conſidered as one and the ſame thing. Some authors, 
however, make a difference between them; and hold 
gravity only to expreſs a niſus, or endeavour to deſcend ; 
but weight, an actual deſcent. But there is room for a 
better diſtinction. In effect, one may conceive gravity to 
be the quality as inherent in the body; and weight the 
ſame quality, exerting itſelf either againſt an obſtacle, ot 
otherwiſe. Hence, weight may be diſtinguiſhed, like 
gravity, into abſolute and ſpecifick. See GRAVITY. 
Sir Ifaac Newton demonſtrates, that the weights of all 
bodies, at equal diſtances from the centre of the earth, 
are proportionable to the quantities of matter each con- 
tains. Whence it follows, that the weights of bodies 
have not any dependance on their forms, or textures ; 
and that all ſpaces are, not equally full of matter. Hence, 
alſo, it follows, that the weight of the ſame body is dif- 
ferent, on the ſurface of different parts of the earth ; by 
reaſon its figure is not a ſphere, but a ſpheroid. See 
the article Ear TH. a is | | 
WeEicnr, Pondus, in mechanicks, is any thing to be 
raiſed, ſuſtained, or moved by a machine, or any-thing 
that in any manner reſiſts the motion to be produced. 
WeEeicnr, in commerce, denotes a body of a known 
weight, appointed to be put in the balance againft other 
bodies, whoſe weight is required. | 
The ſecurity of commerce depending, in great mea- 
ſure, on the juſtneſs of weights, which are uſually of 
lead, iron, or braſs, moſt nations have taken care to pre- 
vent the falſification thereof, by ſtamping or marking 
them by proper officers, after being adjuſted by ſome 
original ſtandard. Thus, in England, the ftandard of 
weights 1s kept in the Exchequer, by a particular officer, 
called the clerk of the market. | | 18 
Weights may be diſtinguiſhed into ancient and mo- 
dern, foreign and domeſtick. 3 
Ancient WEIGHTS, 1. Thoſe of the ancient Jews, 
reduced to the Engliſh troy-weights, will ſtand as in the 
following table : 5 | 
4 Ib. oz. dwt. gr. 


Shekel — == co OO Og 027 
60 [Maneh 02 03:06 185 


3000] 50 [Talent. 113 10 01 107 


2. Grecian and Roman weiglits, reduced to Engliſh 
troy-weight, will ſtand as in the following table: 


ox. diot. gr. 
Lentes — — = % 
4. ISilique — — 0000 037 
I2 3 |Obolus — — OO OO 09:75 
24j 6| 2. Scriptulum - — oO 00 185 
72 | 18 3 Drachma — 00 00 o 
l 
144 | 36 [12 | 6 [2 11 Sicilicus — oo 04 137 
192 | "48 |16. '$ 22 [|1:[Duella. — oo 06 015 
576 [144 48 [24 |8 |6 [4 3 Uncia oo 18 O57 
60 1277285762889 7204803612 [Libra. 10 18 137 


The Roman ounce is the Engliſh avoirdupois ounce, 
which they divided into ſeveral denarii, as well as eight 
drachms : and fince they reckoned their denarius equal 
to the Attick drachm, this will make the Attick weights 
one-eighth heavier than the ee weights. 

Modern European WEIOGHTS. 1. Engliſh weights: 
By the twenty-ſeventh chapter of Magna Charta, the 
weights all over England are to be the ſame; but for 
different commodities, there are two different ſorts, VIZ. 
avoirdupois-weight and troy-weight. The origin from 
which they are both raiſed, is a grain of wheat, gathered 
in the middle of the ear. = 8 

In troy-weight, 24 of theſe grains make one penny. 
weight ſterling; 20 penny- weights make one ounce ; all 
12 ounces one pound. | 1 

By this weight we weigh gold, filver, jewels, grains, 
and liquors. The apothecaries alſo uſe the troy pound; 
ounce, and grain; but they differ from the reſt in the 
intermediate diviſions. They divide the ounce into cight 
| drachms ; 


W EI 


drachms; the drachm into three ſcruples, and the ſerup 
into 20 grains. 5 


and 17 pounds troy equal to 14 pounds avoirdupois. 


rains 
; T 
24 |Penny-weight 
1480 | 20}Ounce 
5700[240[12|Pound. 


Table of Troy-W £16 HT, as uſed by the Apothecaries. 


IGrains 
DE [Scruple 

3 60 | 3 Drachm 

I {480 | 24] 8]Ounce 

4 7288006 2 Pound. 


Table of Avoirdupois-Wx IGHT, 


F Scruples 
3 Drachm 
24 8 [Ounce 
384 128 16 Pound | 
43008| 14336} 1792] 112 Quintal, or Hundred 
$60100[286720|35840[2240 20|Ton. 


CARACT. | 


grain troy, viz. 


Grain 20 Mites, 

Mite : 24 Droits, 

The Droit me 20 Perits, 
Perit 24 Blanks. 


weights, viz. the ſack, weigh, tod, ſtone, and clove. 


1 
_ 


the ounce into 2 half ounces. 


_ Ute ſecond diviſion, for commodities of leſs value. 


Grains 
| 24 Penny-weight 
72 3 [Groſs 


576 | 24] 8 [Ounce 


4608|192] 64] B[Marc 
(192161384[128116| 2 Pound. 


Half ounce 

2 |Ounce 

n . Half-quarter pound 

8402 Quarter pound 

16 8 | 4 | 2 Half pound 

i32|16|8|4| 2 [Pound 
 [320011600|8oo[goo[zoolroo|Quintal. 
Voz. II. No. 77. | 

- 


Tals of Ty-WE IRT, as uſed by the Goldſmiths, © 


The moneyers, jewellers, &c. have a particular claſs 
of weights, for gold and precious ſtones, viz. caract and 
grain; and tor filyer, the penny-weight and grain. See 


The moneyers have alſo a peculiar ſubdiviſion of the pondt tor proviſions 400 pounds. 


The dealers in wool have likewiſe a particular ſet of 


The weights of the firſt diviſion are uſed to weigh gold, 
filver, and the richer commodities ; and the weights of 


WE L 
le] But the pound is not the ſame throughout Frande; 
At Lyons the city pound is only 14 ounces ; ſo that 100 


In avoirdupois-weight, the pound contains 16 qunces ;| Lyons pounds make only 88 Paris pounds. Bur beſide 
but the ounce is leſs, by near one-twelfth, than the troy |the city pound, they have anothei- at Lyons for filk, 
ounce; this latter containing 490 grains, and the for-|containing 16 ounces. At Tholouſe, and throughout 
mer, only 448. The ounce contains 16 drachms.  - 80] the uedock, the pound inc 
ounces avoirdupois are only equal to 73 ounces troy; half of Paris weight. At Rouen, beſide the common 


Upper-Languedock, the pound is 13 ounces and a 


Paris pound and marc, they have 'the weight of the 


By avoirdupois- weight are weighed mercury and grocery vicompte ; which 18 16 ounces, a half, and five- ſixthis of 
wares, baſe metals, wool, tallow, henip, drugs, bread, &c.] the Paris weight. | 2 


The weights, enümerated under the two articles of 
Engliſh and French weights, are the ſame that are uſed 
throughout the greateſt part of Europe; only under 
| fomewhart different hames, diviſions, and proportions. . 
| Particufar nations have alſo certain weights peculiar to 
| Spaniſh pounds, or one-fourth of the common quintal : 
[its quintal macho, containing i 50 pounds, or de- half 
| common quintal, or 6 arrobas: its adarme, containing 
one-fixteenth of its ounce. And for gold, it has its 
caſtillan, or one-hundredth of a pound : its tomin, con- 
taining 12 grains, or ane-eighth of a caſtillan. The ſame 
are in uſe in the Spaniſh Welt Inaſes s 

Portugal has its arroba, containing 32 Liſbon arratels, 
or 33 Savary alſo mentions its faratelle, containing 
2 Liſbon pounds; and its rottoli, containing about 12 
pounds. And for gold, its chego, containing 4 carats. 
The ſame are uſed in the Portugueſe Eaſt Indies. 

Italy, and particularly Venice, have their migliaro, 
containing four mirres; the mirre, containing 30 Vertice 
pounds: the ſaggio, containing a fixth part of an ounce. 
' Genoa has five kinds of weights, viz. large weights, 
whereby all merchandizes are weighed at the cuſtom- 
houſe; caſh-weights for piaſtres, and other ſpecies : the 
cantara, or quintal, for the coarſeſt commodities : the 
large balance for raw ſilks ; and the ſmall balance for the 
finer commodities. Sicily has its rotollo, 32 and a half 
pounds of Meſſina. 

Germany, Flanders, Holland, the Hanſe-Towns, Swe- 
den, Denmark, Poland, &c. have their ſchippondt, which 
at Antwerp and Hamburgh, is 300 pounds; at Lubeck, 
320; and at Coningſberg, 400 pounds. In Sweden, 
the ſchippondt for copper is 320 pounds; and the ſchip- 
At Riga and Revel, 
the ſchippondt is 400 pounds; at Dantzick, 340 pounds; 


ing 20 Ivipondts, each weighing 15 pounds. 

In Muicovy, they weigh their large commodities by 
the bercheroct, or berkewits, containing 400 of their 
pounds. They have alſo the poet, or poede, containing 
40 pounds, or one-tenth of the bercheroct. 

In order to ſhew the proportion of the ſeveral weights 
uſed throughout Europe, we ſhall add a reduction of 


2. French weights: the common or Paris pound is them to one ſtandard. viz. the London. 
16 ounces; which they divide two ways: the firſt diviſion : 


is into 2 marcs; the marc into 8 ounces, the ounce 
into 8 groſs; the groſs into 3 penny-weights; the penny- 
weights into 24 grains; the grain equal to a grain of 
wheat. The ſecond diviſion of the pound 1s into 2 half 
pounds ; the half pound into 2 quarters; the quarter 
into 2 half quarters; the half quarter into 2 ounces ; and 


Proportion of the weights of the principal places of 
Europe. 555 | | 
The 100/b, of England, Scotland, and Ireland, are 
equal to . EE 
lb. ox. | | 
91 8 of Amſterdam, Paris, &c. 


96 8 of Antwerp or Brabant 


| 88 © of Rouen, the viſcounty weight 
106 © of Lyons, the city weight 
go 9 of Rochelle | 
107 11 of Toulouſe, and Upper-Languedock 
1113 © of Marſeilles or Proverce 
81 7 of Geneva | 
| 93 5 of Hamburgh 
| 89 7 of Francfort, &c. 
| 96 1 of Leipfick, &c. 
[137 4 of Genoa 


1132 11 of Leghorn 
{153 11 of Milan 
152 © of Venice 

1154 10 of Naples ü 
| 97 o of Seville, Cadiz, &c. 
[104 13 of Portugal 

96 5 of Leige 

112 + of Ruſſia 

107 z of Sweden 


89 x, of Denmark, "= 
WELD, or dyert · weed, Lutaola, in botany, a plant 
3 | whols 
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themſelves : thus Spain has its arrobas, containing 25 


in Norway, 300 pounds; at Amſterdam, 300; contain- 
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' whoſe root is ſingle, white, and woody, with a few fibres; | minz in the upper jaw of the balæna, which ſupply the 
the leaves are oblong, narrow, ſmooth and entire; among! place of teeth, but there are none ſuch in the lower-jaw. 
theſe riſe ſtalks to the height of three feet ; theſe are] Theſe laminz are commonly called whiſkers, which, 


round, hard, ſmooth, greeniſh, branched and furniſhed ſplit and faſhioned; are the whale-bone. The pizzle, or 
with leaves that are leſs than thoſe below. The flowers] genital member of the animal, ſerves likewiſe for the ſame 
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are produced on the tops of the ſtalks; th are of a 
beautiful yellowiſh green colour, and of the ſame form 
as thoſe of the reſeda, of which it is now held a ſpecies. 


It is very common in England, and grows upon dry 
banks, and on the tops of walls and buildings. 
The ſeeds of weld ſhould be ſown in Auguſt, ſoon after 
they are ripe; they will come up the firſt moiſt weather, 
and will grow very ſtrong the ſame autumn, provided they 
are ſowi by themſelves. When they are pretty ſtrong, 
they ſhould be hoed out, as is practiſed with turneps, to 
deſtroy the weeds, and to thin them where too thick. 
The ſeed muſt not be too ripe when gathered, for then 
it will fall out; nor yet muſt the ſtalk be unripe, for then 
it will be good for nothing. It muſt be bound in hand- 
fuls, and ſet to dry like flax, taking care not to ſhake out 
the ſeeds, which are uſually ſold at ten ſhillings a buſhel; 
and a gallon will ſow an acre. „ | 
It is, of great uſe among the dyers, for dying bright 
yellow and lemon colours; a great quantity of it is ſown 
in ſome parts of Kent; and they cultivate it in Langue- 
dock and Normandy in France, where they boil it in 
water, with allum, and then it will colour white wool 
yellow, and blue ſtuffs green. Sg 
WELDING-HEAT, in ſmithery, a degree of heat 


1 


given to iron, &c. ſufficient only for bending, or doub- 


ing it up. 

WELL, a hole under ground, uſually of a cylindrical 
form, walled with ſtone and mortar : its ule is to collect 
the water of the ſtrata around it. | 

WELL, in the military art, a depth which the miner 
finks under ground, with branches or galleries running 
out from it; either to prepare a mine, or to diſcover and 
diſappoint the enemy's mine. 

WEeLL-HoLe, in building, is the hole left in a floor 
for the ſtairs to come up through. See STAIRS. 

WEN, a tumour or excreſcence that ariſes on different 
parts of the body, and contains a cyſtus, or bag filled 
with ſome peculiar matter, of which phyſicians reckon 
three kinds, viz. when this matter is ſoft, reſembling 
pulp, the wen is called atheroma; if like honey, meli- 
ceris ; and if like ſuet, ſteatoma. See TUMOUR. 
WERE, in our old law-books, denotes a ſum.paid 
for killing a perſon, when ſuch crimes were puniſhed 
with pecuniary mulct, and not death. | 

WERELADA, among our Saxon anceſtors, the de- 
nying an homicide on oath, in order to be quit of the fine 
called WERE. ED | 

WERGIELED, or WEREGELD, in our ancient cuſ- 
toms, the price of a man's head; a part of which was 
paid to the King, for the loſs of his ſubject, a part to the 
lord whole vaſlal he was, and a part to the neareſt rela- 
tion of the perſon {lain. ER 
WEST, in coſmography, one of the cardinal points 
of the horizon, diametrically oppoſite to the caſt; and 
ſtrictly defined, the interſection of the prime vertical 
with the horizon, on that ſide the ſun ſets it. See the 
article HoRIZ ON. 

WHALE, Balæna, in ichthyology, the name of a 
fiſh, which grows to a monſtrous ſize; the head is ex- 
tremely large, and of an irregular figure, the lower jaw 
is much larger than the upper, and covers it at the ſides; 
the upper, is narrow and oblong, the fiſtula is double, or, 
has two diſtinct apertures, and is fituated in the middle; 
of the head, between the eyes; the eyes are very ſmall: 
in proportion to the enormous bulk of the head, and are 
placed a great diſtance from one another ; the whole head 
is ſomewhat depreſſed, and has ſeveral irregularities on 
its ſurface ; the body is very thick, and ſomewhat round- 
ed; but towards the extremity of the back, there is a 
ſubacute angle, extending itſelf longitudinally to the tail; 
the tail is ſomewhat forked, vey large, and in its hori- 
Zontal ſituation makes a very ſingular figure. It is an 


inhabitant of the northern ſeas, the principal object of the 
Greenland fiſhery. end 

WHALE-BoxE, or as it is otherwiſe called, whale- 
fins, in commerce, a commodity. procured from the 
whale ; uſed as ſtiffening in ſtays, fans, buſks, ſkreens, 
Kc. What we call whale-bone, or fins, is a horny la- 


3 


purpoſe. Er | | | | 3h 
WHARF, a ſpace on the banks of a haven, creek, or 
hithe, provided for the convenient loading and unloading 
veſſels upon. | : 3 
The fee paid for the landing of goods on a wharf, or 
for ſhipping them off, is called wharfage, and the perſon 
who has the direction and overſight of the wharf, re- 
ceives wharfage, &c. is called the wharfinger. | 
WHEAT, Triticum, in botany, a genus of plants, 
the corolla of which conſiſts of two valves, nearly equal 
in ſize, and of the bigneſs of thoſe which form the cup; 
the exterior valve is bellied, with an ohtuſe end termi- 
nated by a point, and the inner valve is plane; the ſta- 
mina are three capillary filaments, topped with oblong 
bifurcate antheræ; the piſtillum conſiſts of a turbinated 
germen, ſupporting two hairy reflexed ſtyles, each crowned 
with a plumoſe ſtigma : there is no pericarpium, the 
corolla incloſing the ſeed, which is fingle, of an ovato- 
oblong form, blunt at the ends, conyex on one fide, and 
furrowed on the other. S 
There are ſeveral kinds of wheat; as the white or red 
wheat without awns ; the red-eared, the bearded wheat, 
the cone wheat, grey wheat, or dueks-bill wheat, Po- 
land wheat, many-eared wheat, ſummer wheat, long- 
grained wheat, white-eared wheat, naked barley-wheat, 
with ſome other forts. The ſeaſon for ſowing wheat is 
in autumn, and the earlier the better, if the weather is 
moiſt, as leſs ſeed is required to an acre than when it is 
ſown late, becauſe leſs of it will die; and poor land 
ſhould always be allowed more ſeed than rich, becauſe 
a greater number of the plants will periſh on ſuch land 
than on the other. Another thing to be conſidered in 
order to find the proper quantity of ſeed, is, that ſome 
kinds of wheat have their grains twice as large as others ; 
in this caſe, a buſhel containing but half the number of 
grains that it does in the ſmall-grained wheat, one buſhel 
of the ſmall-grained will plant juſt as much as two buſh- 
els of this; therefore the ſize of the ſeeds ought to be re- 
garded as well as the meaſure. [2 
It might be ſuppofed, that a large-grained wheat will 
produce larger and finer plants than the ſmall-grained 
ſort, but experiments have proved that there, is nothing 
in this, for the ſmalleſt grained wheat produces fully as 
large plants as the other. The uſual allowance of ſeed- 
wheat to one acre of land, is three buſhels; bat, from re- 
peated trials, it has been found that half that quantity is 
ſufficient ; therefore if the farmers have regard to their 


own intereſt, they ſhould fave this expence of ſeed, which 


amounts to a conſiderable article in large farms, eſpe- 
cially when it is to be purchaſed, which moſt ſkilful farm- 
ers do at leaſt every year, by way of change; for they 
find that the ſeeds continued long upon the fame land, 
will not ſucceed ſo well as when they procure a Hange 
of ſeeds from a diſtant country: and in the choice of 
the ſeed, particular regard ſhould be had to the land on 
which it grew, for if it is light land, the wheat which 
grew upon ſtrong land is the beſt, and vice verſa. 
Poor light land muſt be extremely well manured, in 
order to the maintaining wheat a year, the uſual time it 
is on it, if the wheat is ſown in the common broad - caſt 
way; and if it be ſown late, the greater part of it perithes, 
not being able to ſurvive the winter while ſo poor and on 
ſuch land: and if it be fown in the ſame manner very 
early on ſtrong rich land, many of the plants are de- 
ſtroyed. But the new method of horſe-hoeing gives both 
to ſtrong and to light land all the advantages neceſſary, 
and takes off all the diſadvantages of both; by this me- 
thod the ſtrong land may be planted with wheat as early 
as the light, if plowed dry; and the hoe-plough, if 
rightly applied, will be able to give it nouriſhment almoſt 
equal to that of dung in both ſorts of land. | 

The uſe of wheat is univerſal, it making better bread 
than any other corn, being more glutinous and nu- 


Itritious. 


However, in the eaſtern countries they generally prefer 
rice thereto, for which reaſon it is not ſo much culti- 


vated there, eſpecially among the original inhabitants; 


* 


not but it will grow well; for it has been juſtly rr. 
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by the ancients as well as modertis, that wheat will grow 
in almoſt any part of the world; and that as it is the 
plant moſt neceſſary to mankind, ſo it is the moſt general 
and the moſt fruitful It grows well not only in the 
temperate climates, but in the very hot and very cold 
ones; and when in places where it never grew ſpontane- 
ouſly, ſucceeds as well as where it has been always com- 
mon. But where it was originally a native it is not eaſy 
td determine, though it is generally ſuppoſed that ſome part 
bf Africa is the country, becauſe in the earlieſt accounts 
we have of it, there is mention of its being tranſported 
from thence to other countries ; and Sicily was the firſt 
country in Europe where this grain was cultivated. 
Tue price of wheat in this country varies continually, 
and this variation is often very great in the ſpace of one 


farmers could not pay their rents, in the compaſs of a 
year or two the price has been doubled; for one or 


'crops as ſoon as he can prepare them for market. This 


Have taken the advantage of the farmer's neceſſity, and 


men to expreſs a peculiar kind of wheat, which is very 


diſpenſe with the nouriſhment of a garden, without be- 
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dr two years; ſo that from being ſo cheap as that the 


two plentiful harveſts have lowered the price of wheat 
ſo much, as to make it difficult to the needy farmer to 
go on with his buſineſs, who wants ready money for his 


has eſtabliſhed a ſet of people called dealers in corn, who 


engroſſed their corn to keep it for better markets; and 
theſe dealers have of late years increaſed ſo greatly in their 
numbers, to the great prejudice of the raiſers and con- 
ſumers of corn, as may in time prove of the worſt con- 
ſequence, by monopolizing the greateſt part of the pro- 
duce, and then ſet their own price upon it; ſo that be- 
tween corn- factors, as they are called, and the diſtillers, 
together with the monopolizers of farms, the price of 
bread may be too great for the labouring poor; which is 
a conſideration that requires more publick attention than 
it has hitherto met with. | 

 Hhite-Cone WHEAT, a term uſed by our huſband- 


ſtrong, and has a large ear. 25 | 
It is the beſt kind for ſowing in fields ſubject to the 
blight ; for the ſtalks of it being, for the moſt part, ſelid, 
or full of pitch like a ruſh, not hollow like thoſe of com- 
mon wheat; the inſects that cauſe the blight ſeizing on 
the ſtalks of other wheat, does this no injury, even, 
though they ſhould attack it; the ſtalks of this kind be- 
ing often found full of black ſpecks, which are always 
the marks of the inſe& having been there, and yet the 
ear full, and the grain goad. N 
This wheat makes very good bread, if the miller does 
not grind it too ſmall, or the baker make his dough too 
hard; it requiring to be ſomewhat larger than other wheat 
flour, and ſomewhat ſofter in the dough. A bufhel of 
white cone-wheat will make conſiderably more bread 
than a buſhel of lammas-wheat ; but it gives it ſome- 
what of a yellowiſh caſt. $4 
Smyrna-W HE AT, a peculiar kind of wheat that has an 
extremely large ear, with many leſſer or collateral ears 
coming all round the bottom of the great one. : 
As this is the largeſt of all ſorts of wheat, ſo it will 


ing over fed, and requires more nouriſhment than com- 
mon huſbandry in the large way can give it. In the com- 
mon way, its ears grow not much larger than thoſe of 
the common wheat. 

This ſort of wheat ſeems, of all others, the moſt proper 
for the new method of horſe-hoeing huſbandry, as that 
method ſeems capable of giving as much nouriſhment as 
the farmer pleaſes, by often repeating the hoeing. Next 
to this, the white-cone wheat is beſt for this ſort of huſ- 
bandry, than the grey-cone wheat. | 

WHEAT-EAR, in ornithology, the Engliſh name of 
a ſpecies of motacilla, with a grey, black, and white fore- 
head. | 

WHEEL, Rota, in mechanicks, a ſimple machine, 


conſiſting of a round piece of wood, metal, or other | 


matter which revolves on an axis. The wheel is one of 
the principal mechanick powers ; it has place in moſt 
engines; in effect, it is of an aſſemblage of wheels that 
moſt of our engines are compoſed. 

With regard to the wheels of coaches, waggons, &c. 
otherwiſe called wheel-carriages, the whole doctrine 
thereof may be reduced to the following particulars ; viz. 
1. Wheel-carriages meet with leſs refiſtance than any 


* 
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of the carriage. 3. A carriage upon four wheels of 
equal ſize, is drawn with leſs force than with two of theſe 
wheels and two of a leſſer ſize. 4. If the load be laid on 
the axle of the larger wheels, it will be drawn with leis 
force than if it had laid on the axis of the leſſer wheels, 
contrary to the common notion of loading carriages be- 
fore. 5. The carriage goes with much leſs force on 
friction wheels than in the common way. The wheels 
of carriages muſt be exactly round, and the fellies ſhould 
be at right angles to the naves, according to the inclina- 
tion of the ſpokes ; that is, the plane of the curvature of 
the wh] ſhould cut the nave at right angles though it 


need not paſs through the ſpace where the {pokes are in- 


ſerted into the nave. 1. It is a general rule in all caſes 
that the wheels be exactly round; for if they were not 
ſo, and the nave out of the centre, it is certain that ſuck 
a wheel in turning, would be affeQed in the fame man- 
ner upon plane ground as other wheels are when they 
riſe and fall, and would not be in equilibrio. | 

2. The fellies muſt not cr6ſs wind, but be at right- 
angles with the naves, according to the inclination of 
the ſpokes; for otherwiſe the wheel, in turning, would 
find inequalities, as it happens when the whole of the 
nave is too big, and the wheel moves from fide to fide; 
which comes to the ſame purpoſe as if the wheel was out 
of round ;' and when the inequality of the ſpokes, which 
would be too leaning or too ſtraight, upon the nave de- 
ſcending into a hole, or rifirig upon an eminence, oppo- 
fite to their inclination, would cauſe them, or the fellies, 
to break. _— 

3. The ſpokes muſt be inclined to the naves, that the 
wheels may be diſhing or concave. If the wheels always 


is, at Tight-angles to their ' axes; becauſe then they 
would bear perpendiculatly, which is the ſtrongeſt way 
for wood, | 5 
But becauſe the ground is unequal, and when the 
wheels fall into the ruts, that wheel which is in the rut 
bears a greater part of the weight than the other, becauſe 
it is lower: in ſuch caſe, the ſpokes of a diſhing-wheel 
become perpendicular in the rut, and therefore have the 
greateſt ſtrength ; whilſt the oppoſite wheel, being upon 
higher ground, bears a leſs part of the weight; and con- 
ſequently, the ſpokes need not be at their full ſtrength, 
and ſo will have a ſufficient force, though that force be 


leſs than what they have upon even ground. 


4. The axle-tree muſt be ſtraight in all reſpe&s, and 
at right-angles ro the ſhafts of the pole. In the motion 
of all bodies, there is one way of moving, which is the 
eaſieſt of all the reſt, and happens here when the axle- 
tree is every way ſtraight; for if its ends ſhould bend 
backwards, ſo as to bring the wheels nearer together be- 
hind, and ſpread them much before, it .is certain that 
they could not go into the ruts, nor turn in going for- 


of rolling. 

There would be the ſame inconveniencies in bending 
the axle-tree forward, ſo as to bring them nearer the pole 
and make them ſpread behind. 


ency ; but there will always be ſome, when the wheels 
are not parallel, and there will be no inconveniency when 
the axle is ſtraight. The axle muſt alſo be at right- angles 
to the pole or ſhafts; for if the pole or ſhafts were on 
one fide, the carriage would be drawn on one fide, and 
almoſt all the weight would bear upon one horſe, 

5. Great wheels are always more advantageous for 
rolling than little ones, in any caſe, or upon any ground 
whatſoever. The wheels of carriages are conſidered ac- 
cording to the velocity and friction they have upon the 
axle-tree, and likewiſe according to their refiſtance, or 
ſinking in upon the ground. | 


certain, that a wheel whoſe diameter is double that of an- 
other, will make but one turn, whilſt the little one makes 
two for the ſame length of way; the circumference, 
which 1s in proportion to the diameter, being double. 
Therefore, in reſpect to friction, a wheel of double the 
diameter will have double the advantage, there being but 


the ſmall wheel. | | | | 
If we conſider the wheels according as they ſink 


into 


other. 2. The larger the wheel, the eaſier is the draught 


the 


turned upon a ſmooth and even ground, it is certain 
that the ſpokes ought to be ſtraight upon the naves ; that 


ward, or at leaſt with great difficulty, dragging inſtead 


The leſs the axle-tree is bent, the leſs the inconveni- 


If we conſider them according to the friction, it is 


one turn inſtead of two, which doubles the friction in 
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advantage” for one, and inconveniency for the; other. 
If we eonfider tlie Bearing, it is double in the great wheel; 
therefore it will fink but half the way; and if we con- We evitably be drawn in and periſſi with it; but 
ſider hollows, it will give the fame advantage in ſome] the people who navigate them are prepared for it, and 
caſes; But then, in others, as, for example, where the | always carry an empty, caſk, a log of wood, 1 
holes are deep, the little wheel will have much more diſ- puh e of ſtraw, or ſome ſuch thing, in the boat with” 
, .. A Toon as UNy percetyer me whirlpool,” they. rofs' 
We may ſuppoſe the ſame to happen in marſhy grounds, this within its vortex, keeping themfelves without, it. 
where a little wheel would fink wholly in the ſame hole | This ſubſtance, whatkver it be, is immediately received 
that a great one would fink but in par. into the centre, and carried under water; and as ſoon” 
The advantage then of high wheels is, that, they paſs | as this is done, the ſurface of the place where the whitl- 
the rubs moſt eafily, have the leſs friction, fink leſs in | pool was, becomes ſmooth, and ny row over it with 
the dirt, and more eaſily preſs down an obſtacle; and] ſafety; and in about an hour they ſee the vortex begin 
their diſadyantage is, that they eaſily overturn, and make again in ſome other place, uſually at about a mile diſtant” 
cattle draw too high ; for they can apply their ſtrength | from the firſt. 5 | F 
beſt when they draw low and upwards, which is the ad-] WHIRLWIND, a wind that riſes ſuddenly, ex- 
vantage of low wheels; yet if the wheels are high, they] ceeding rapid and impetuous when riſen, but foon ſpent. 
may be made to draw low, by fixing the limmers or traces | It turns rapidly every way, and ſweeps all round the 
as far below the axle as you will, which will then be an] place. It uſually deſcends from the clouds. It is fre- 
_ equal advantage with low wheels: for the power not] quent in the Eaſtern Ocean, chiefly about Siam, China, 
pulling at the wheel, but at the carriage, may draw from | &c. and renders the navigation of thoſe parts exceeding 
any paſt of it. There is another advantage, which is, | dangerous. x 'r 
that they are better to turn with, _ 5 WHISPERING PLACES, depend upon this prin- 
A waggon with four wheels is more advantageous than | ciple : if the vibrations of the tremulous body are pro- 
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a cart with two wheels, eſpecially on ſand, clay, &c. 
Narrow wheels and narrow plates are a diſadvantage. 

6. It would be much more advantageous to make the 

four wheels of a coach or waggon large, and nearly of a 


pagated through a long tube, they will be continually 
reverberated from the ſides of the tube into its axis, und 


by that means prevented from ſpreading, till they get 
out of it; whereby they will be exceedingly increaſed, 
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and the ſound rendered much louder than it otherwiſe 
[would be. | | 1 T6 1/5." e 
Hence it is, that ſound is conveyed from one ſide 'of 3 
a whiſpering gallery to the oppoſite one, without being 4 
perceived by thoſe who ſtand in the middle. KY | 
The form of a whiſpering-gallery is that of a ſegment 
of a ſphere, or the like arched figure. Accordingly, alt 
the contrivance in whiſpering places is, that near the 
perſon that whiſpers there may be a ſmooth wall, arched 
either cylindrically or elliptically. A circular arch will 
do, but not ſo well. + FOES. | e! 
The moſt conſiderable whiſpering places in England 
are, the whiſpering- gallery in the dome of St. Paul's, 
London, where the ticking of a watch may be heard 
from fide to fide, and a very eaſy whiſper be ſent all 
round the dome. The famous whiſpering place in Glou- 
ceſter cathedral, is no other than a gallery above the 
eaſt end of the choir, leading from one fide thereof to 
the other. It conſiſts of five angles and fix fides, the 
middlemoſt of which is a naked window, yet two 
whiſperers hear each other at the diſtance of twenty-five 
yards. 5 ah 

f WHITE, one of the colours of natural. bodies. 
White is not ſo properly ſaid to be any one colour, as 


height, than to make the fore-wheels of only half the 
diameter of the hind-wheels, as is uſual in many places. 
WHEEL is alſo the name of a kind of puniſhment 
which great criminals are put to in divers countries. In 
France, their aſſaſſins, parricides, and robbers on the 
highway, are condemned to the wheel; 1. e. to have their 
bones firſt broken with an iron bar on a ſcaffold, and 
thus to be expoſed and left to expire on the circumference 
of a wheel. In Germany they break their bones on the 
wheel itſelf, | | 1 
WHEEL, in the military art, is the word of com- 
mand, when a battalion or ſquadron is to alter its front] 
either one way or the other. To wheel to the right di- 
rects the man in the right angle to turn very ſlowly, and 
every one to wheel from the left to the right, regarding 
him as their centre; and vice verſa, when they are to 
wheel to the left. When a diviſion of men are on the 
march, if the word be to wheel to the right or to the 
left, then the right or left hand man keeps his ground ; 
only turning on his heel, and the reſt of the rank move 
about quick till they make an even line with the ſaid 
Tight or left-hand man. ic: | 
WHEEZING, the name of a diſtemper in horſes, 
accounted by the generality of people to be the ſame with 
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that called purſivenefſss. a compoſition of all colours; for it is demonſtrated by 
WHELP, the young of a dog, fox, lion, or any wild | Sir Iſaac Newton, that thoſe bodies only appear white, 
beaſt. which reflect all the kinds of coloured rays alike. 1 


WAIT E, in painting in miniature, &c. The beſt 
white for painting in water - colours, is flake white, which 
is better than white lead; and if it be pure, far exceeds 
it in beauty; becauſe white lead is apt to turn blackiſh, 
eſpecially it it be uſed in a hard water : but if you uſe 
white lead, firſt rectify it with white-wine vinegar in the 
following manner : grind well the fineſt white lead upon 
a porphyry with vinegar ; then put it into a glaſs of water, 
WHEY, the ſerum, or watery part of milk. ſtir it about, and preſently pour off the water, while it 
WHIG, a party in England oppoſite to the tories, is white, into ſome other clean glaſs, or veſſel; let it 
from whom they differ chiefly in their political 5 ſettle, and then pour off the water from it, and it will 
WEIN, a name uſed in the northern parts of Eng- be exceeding fine. When this white is ſettled, put to it 
lan for the ulex, or furze. Hh 399 gum water, to bind it, and to give it a glaze, + 
WHIP, or WHu1rp-STAFF, in a ſhip, a piece of | Some recommend a white made of the Whiter part of 
timber, in form of a ſtrong ſtaff, faſtened into the helm, | oyſter ſhells, reduced into an impalpable powder; this 1s 
for the ſteerſman, in ſmall ſhips, to hold in his hand, in | called pearl- white, and will mix with any colour. Some 
order to move the rudder and direct the ſhip. '+ ©  þalſo recommend the powder of egg-ſhells of the brighteſt 
Warir-GRAFTING. See GRAFTING | © colour, and well cleaned and waſhed, ground with gun: 
WHIRL- Poor, an eddy, vortex, or gulph, where | water, to which may be added about a twentieth part of 
the water is continually turning round. In rivers'theſe | white ſugar-candy : the egg - ſhells ſhould. be ground to 
are very common, from various accidents, and are uſu- 


an impalpable poẽ]d ert. 
ally very trivial, and of little conſequence. In the ſea] Experience ſhews, that egg-ſhell powder is of verx 
they are more rare, but more dangerous. Ikgreat fervice as a white in water- colours, and b hat 
Sibbald has related the effects of à very remarkable] and the powder of oyſter-ſhells, well rectiſied and mixed 


Wies, in a ſhip, the ſeaman's term for thoſe 
brackets which are ſet up on the capſtan cloſe under the 
bars; they give the ſweep to it, and are ſo contrived, 
that the cable winding about them may not ſurge ſo much 
as it might otherwiſe do, if the body of the capſtan were 
quite round and ſmooth. 

WHET STONE, a ſtone which ſerves for the whet- 
ting of knives and other tools upon. | r. 
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and both that 
marine whirl-pool among the Orcades, which would with the white of an egg well beat, will make an extra» 
prove very dangerous to ſtrangers, though it is of no ordinary mixture in other colours, and will correct tl 
conſequence to the people who are uſed to it. This is] from changing or altering their qualities 


£m 


— 


the white gadus with no beard, with three fins on the 


our readers will be able to trace the nature and 


WH O 


Wulrx of the Eye, denotes the firſt tunick or coat of 
the eye, called albuginea and conjunctiva, becauſe it 
ſerves to bind together or incloſe the reſt. See the article 
Eys; WEE! 1 #4 | 


= 


Wulrz-HART-SILV ER, a mult or tribute paid into 


the Exchequer, out of certain lands in or near the foreſt 
of White- hart in Dorſetſhire; impoſed by Henry III. 
upon Thomas de la Linde, for killing a beautiful white 
hart which that prince had before ſpared in hunting. 
WulrE-LEA p, alſo called ceruſe. See CRRUs E. 
WIETE-LIxE, among printers, a void ſpace of the 
depth or breadth of a line. See PRINTING. . 
WHITENESS, Albedo, the quality which denomi- 
nates a body white. Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, that white; 
neſs conſiſts in a mixture of all the colours; and that 
the light of the ſun is only white becauſe conſiſting of 
rays of all colours. | 2 td 
From the multitude of rings of colours which appear, 
upon compreſſing two priſms or object-glaſſes o tele · 
ſcopes together, it is manifeſt that theſe do ſo interfere 
and mingle with one another at laſt, as, after eight or 
nine reflections, to dilute one another wholly, and con- 
ſtitute an even and uniform whiteneſs; whence, as well 
as from other experiments, it appears, that whiteneſs 18 
certainly a mixture of all colours, and that the light 
which conveys it to the eye, is a mixture of rays endued 
with all thoſe colours. 5 | 
The ſame author ſhews, that whiteneſs, if it be ſtrong! 
and luminous, 1s to be reckoned of the firſt order of 


colours; but if leſs, as a mixture of the colours of 


ſeveral orders. Of the former ſort, he reckons white 
metals; and of the latter, the whiteneſs of froth, paper, 
linen, and moſt other white ſubſtances. And as. the, 
white of the firſt order is the ſtrongeſt that can be made 


by plates or tranſparent ſubſtances, ſo it ought to be 


ſtronger in the denſer ſubſtances of metals, than in the 
rarer ones of air, water, and glaſs. 1 - 
Gold, or copper, mixed either by fuſion or amalga- 
mation, with a very little mercury, with filver, tin, or 
regulus of antimony, becomes white ; which ſhews both 
that the particles of white metals have much more ſur- 
face, and therefore are ſmaller. than thoſe of gold and 
copper; and alſo, that they are ſo Tuns as not to ſuffer 
the particles of gold or copper to ſhine through them. 
And as that author doubts not but that the colours of 
gold and copper are of the ſecond and third order, there- 
fore the particles of white metals cannot be much bigger 
than is requiſite to make them reflect the white of the firſt 
e oc 459 . Aha 
WHITING, in ichthyology, the Engliſh name for 


back, and the upper jaw; longeſt. © 
 WuirvinG-PoLLOCK, in ichthyology, a, ſpecies of 
gadus with three back fins, the lower jaw longeſt, and 


the lateral line crooked. The uſual length of this fiſh is 


from eight to thirteen inches ; it is conſiderably thick 1n| 


proportion, and in moſt other reſpects reſembles the com- 
mon whiting. 13 N 23.0 | 3 1 
WHITLOW, in medicine. See PARONICHIA. 
WHITSUNDAY, a ſolemn feſtival of the Chriſtian 
church, obſeryed on the fiftieth day after Eaſter, in me- 
mory of the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt upon the apoſtles, 
in the viſible appearance of fiery cloven tongues, and of 
thoſe miraculous powers which were then conferred upon 
ten: LC eo erent gen 5 
It is called Whitſunday, or White - ſunday, becauſe 
this being one of the ſtated times for baptiſm in the an- 
cient church, thoſe who were baptized put on white gar- 
ments, as types of that ſpiritual purity they received in 
baptiſm. As the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt upon the 
apoſtles happened upon the day which the Jews call 
Pentecoſt, this feſtival retained the name of Pentecoſt 
among the Chriſtians, See PENTECOST, -  _ 
 WHOODINGS, or HoopixGs, a ſea term, , uſed 


WIF 


and by them called cæſtus. 
WHORTLE-BERR, in botany. SeeVaccinium. 
WIC, a place on the ſea-ſhore, or on the bank of a 
river; though it properly ſignifies a town, village, or 
dwelling place; and ſometimes a machine. | 
5 WICK: ER, a twig of the ofier ſhrub, ſingle or wrought. 

WICKET, a ſmall door in the gate of a fortified 
place, or a hole in a door, through which to view what 
paſſes without. | | 

WICKLIFFISTS, or WickLiFFITEs, a religious 
ſect, which ſprung up in England in the reign of Ed- 
ward III. and took its name = John Wickliffe, doc- 
tor and profeſſor of divinity in the univerſity of Oxford. 
who maintained that the ſubſtance of the ſacramental 
bread and wine remained unaltered after conſecration ; 
and oppoſed the doctrine of purgatory, indulgences, 
auricular confeſſion, the invocation of ſaints, and the 
worſhip of images. | 

He maintained, that the children of the religious may 
be ſaved without being baptized; that prieſts may ad- 
miniſter confirmation ; that there ought to be only two 
orders in the church, that of prieſts, and that of dea- 
cons. He made an Engliſh verſion of the Bible, and 
compoſed two volumes, called Alethiea, i. e. Iruth; 
from which John Huſs learned moſt of his doctrines. 
In ſhort, to this reformer we owe the firſt hint of the 
i= 53; tl which was effected about two hundred years 
atter *. 
WIDOW, a woman who has loſt her huſband. In 
London, a freeman's widow may exerciſe her huſband's 
trade, as long as ſhe continues ſuch. 2 
, Marriage. with a widow, in the eye of the canon law, 
is a kind of bigamy. 
Wiãũpow of the King, was ſhe who after her huſband's 
death, being the king's tenant in capite, could not marry 


again without the king's conſent, 


' WIFE, a married woman, or one joined with, and 
under the protection of, an huſband. 


Mid- WIr RV, is the art of aſſiſting nature in bring | 


ing forth a perfect fœtus, or child, from the womb of 


on an intimate acquaintance with the anatomy of the 
parts of generation in women, both internal and exter- 
nal. We muſt therefore refer to the different parts of 
that ſcience upon which the knowledge of midwifry de- 
pends. See ANATOMY, PELVIis, GENERATION, 
Fokrus, UrERUs, &c. 5 LE 
Of the increaſe of the Uterus after conception. It is 
e that the ovum ſwims in a fluid, which it ab- 
ſorbes ſo as to increaſe gradually in magnitude, till it 
comes in contact with all the inner ſurface of the fundus 
uteri; and this being diſtended in proportion to the aug- 
mentation of its contents, the upper part of the neck be- 
gins alſo to be ſtretched. EET | 
About the third month of geſtation, the ovum in big- 
neſs equals a gooſe egg; and then nearly one fourth of 
the neck, at its upper part, is diſtended equal with the 
fundus. At the fifth month, the fundus is increaſed to 
a much greater magnitude, and riſes upwards to the mid- 
dle ſpace betwixt the upper part of the pubes and the 
navel; and at that period, one half of the neck is ex- 
tended. At the ſeventh month, the fundus reaches as 
high as the navel; at the eighth month, it is advanced 


midway between the navel and ſcrobiculus cordis ; and 


in the ninth month, is raiſed quite up to this laſt men- 
tioned part, the neck of the womb being then altogether 
diſtended. — | copy neu meg 
Now that the whole ſubſtance of the uterus is ſtretch- 
ed, the neck and os internum, which were at firſt the 
ſtrongeſt, become the weakeſt part of the womb, and the 
ſtretching force being ſtill continued by the increaſe of the 
foetus and ſecundines, which are extended by the incloſed 
waters in a globular form, the os uteri begins gradu- 


for planks joined and faſtened along the ſhip's fides intoſally to give way. In the beginning of its dilatation, the 


the ſtem. . 2 
WHORLBAT, or HuzxLBar, a kind of gauntlet, 


| nervous fibres in this place, being more ſenſible than any 


other part of the uterus, are irritated, and yield an un- 


or leathern ſtrap, loaden with plummets ; uſed by the 


| icular : f Wickliffe and his followers, ſee his life in the BiOGRAPHIA EVANGRLICA, juſt publiſhed by the 
| 105 23 2 prep or phe Wed au (price fix-pence, with an elegant engraving in each number) by the publiſher of this work. 


eaſy ſenſation ; to alleviate which, the woman ſqueezes 


In this important work, the lives, characters, and writings, of the mo illuſtrious reformers and divines are exhibited; from which 


the days of Wick liffe te the preſent time, _ 
, Vor. IL No. 77. ; * Y : 


: 


progreſs of the REFORMATION,, in the moſt agreeable and entertaining manner, from 
+ 4 6k | "TT OY EH V4.3 ® Frabt Koda | © 5 1 6] her 


ancient Romans in their ſolemn games and exerciſes, 


the mother. The knowledge of this art depends greatly 
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het uterus; by contracting the abdominal muſcles, and at] the head. Neither do we mind how the child preſents, 
the ſame time filling the lungs with air, by which the | ſo much as the way in which it is delivered: . there 
diaphragm is kept down; the pain being rather increaſed are caſes in which the head preſents, and for ſeveral 
than abated by this ſtraining, is communicated to all the] hours we expect the child will be delivered in the natural. 
neigbbouring parts, to which the ligaments and veſſels are way; but if the woman has not ſtrength enough to force 

attached, ſuch as the back, loins, and infide of the thighs ; down the child's head into the pelvis, or in floodings, 
and by this compreſſion of the uterus; the waters and] we are at length obliged to turn and bring it by the feet; 
membranes are ſqueezed againſt the os uteri, which is, of | becaule it is ſo high that the forceps cannot be applied; 
confequence, a little more opened. e and if the child is not large, nor the pelvis narrow, it 


— 


The woman being unable to continue this effort, for 
any length of time, from the violence of the pain it oc- 
caſions, and the ſtrength of the muſcles being thereby a 
little exhauſted and impaired, the contracting forKe abates; 
the tenſion of the os tincæ being taken off, it becomes 
more ſoft, and contracts a little; ſo that the nervous fi- 
bres are relaxed. This remiſſion of pain the patient en- 
joys for ſome time, until the ſame increaſing force renews 
the ſtretching pains, irritation, and ſomething like a te- 
neſmus at the os uteri; the compreſſion of the womb 
again takes place, and the internal mouth is a little more 
dilated, either by the preſſure of the waters and mem- 
branes, or when the fluid is in ſmall quantity, by the 
child's head forced down by the contraction of the uterus, 
which in that caſe is in contact with the body of the fœtus. 

In this manner the labour-pains begin, and continue to 
return periodically, growing ſtronger and more frequent, 
until the os uteri is fully dilated, and the membranes are 
depreſſed and broke; ſo that the waters are diſcharged, 
the uterus contracts, and, with the aſſiſtance of the muſ- 
cles, the child is forced along and delivered. 

How to diſtinguiſh the falſe Labour from the true, and 
the means to be uſed on that occaſion. If the os uteri 
remains cloſe ſhut, it may be taken for granted that the 
woman 1s not yet in labour, notwithſtanding the pains 
ſhe may ſuffer : with regard to which, an accurate in- 
quiry is to be made ; and if her complaints proceed from 
an over-ſtretching fullneſs of the uterus or veſſels belong- 
ing to the neighbouring parts, blooding in the arm or 
ancle, to the quantity of fix or eight ounces, ought to 
be preſcribed, and repeated occaſionally. If the pains. 
are occaſioned by a looſeneſs or diarrhœa, it muſt be im- 
mediately reſtrained with opiates. Cholick pains are diſ- 
tinguiſhed from thoſe of labour, by being chiefly con- 
fined to the belly, without going off and returning by diſ- 
tinct intervals: they are for the moſt part produced by 
feces too long retained in the colon, or by ſuch ingeſta as 
occaſion a rarefaction or expanſion of air in the inteſtines ; 
v5 which they are violently ſtretched. and vellicated. 
This complaint muſt be removed by opening glyſters, to 

empty the guts of their noxious contents: and this eva- 
cuation being performed, opiates may be adminiſtered to 
aſſuage the pains ; either to be injected by the anus, 
taken by the mouth, or applied externally in form of 
epithem or embrocation. | 

Sometimes, the os- internum may be a little dilated, | 
and yet it may be difficult to judge whether or not the 
patient be in labour; the caſe, however, may be aſcer- 
tained, after ſome attendance, by theſe conſiderations : if 
the woman is not arrived at her full time; if no ſoft or 
glary mucus hath been diſcharged from the vagina; if 
the pains are limited to the region of the belly, without 


ing; we may ſafely pronounce, that labour is not yet be- 
gun; and thoſe alarms are to be removed as we have di- 
rected in the caſe of falſe or cholick pains. Belides, if 
the pulſe be quick and ſtrong, and the patient attacked 
by ſtitches in the ſides, back, or head, blooding will be 
Ik ewiſe neceſſary. | EW pp pb heres 
The diviſion. of Labeurs. A natural labour is when 
the head preſents, and the woman 1s delivered by her 

ains and the aſſiſtance commonly given: but, ſhould 
the eaſe be ſo tedious and lingering, that we are obliged 
to uſe extraordinary force, in ſtretching the parts, ex- 
tracting with the forcepts, or (to ſave the mother's life) 
in opening. the head and delivering with the crotchet, it 


were pity to deſtroy the hopes of the parents, by opening 
the ſKull and extracting with the crotchet. In this caſe, 
therefore, although the child preſents in a natural way, 
we are obliged to turn and deliver it in the fame manner 
as if the ſhoulder, breaſt, or back, had preſented; and 
generally, this operation is more difficult than in either 
of thoſe caſes, becauſe, if the waters are all diſcharged, 
and the uterus cloſe contracted round the foetus, it is 
more difficult to raiſe the head to the fundus. When 
the breech preſents, we are frequently obliged to puſh it 
up, and ſearch for the legs; which being found, we pro- 
ceed to deliver the body, and laſtly the head. If the 
head is large, or the pelvis narrow, and the waters not 
diſcharged, we ought, if- poſhble, to turn the child into 
the natural poſition. | | 
For a further illuſtration, and to inform young prac- 
titioners that difficult caſes do not frequently occur, ſup- 
poſe, of three thouſand women in one town or village, 
one thouſand ſhall be delivered in the ſpace of one year, 
and in nine hundred and ninety of theſe births, the child 
{ſhall be born without any other than common afliſtance : 
fifty children of this number ſhall offer with the fore- 
head turned to one fide, at the lower part of the pelvis, 
where it will ſtop for ſome time; ten ſhall come with 
the forchead towards the groin, or middle of the pubes; 
five ſhall preſent with the breech, two or three with the 
face, and one or two with the ear; yet, all theſe ſhall 
be ſafely delivered, and the caſe be more or leſs lingering 
and laborious, according to the ſize of the pelvis and child, 
or ſtrength of the woman : of the remaining ten that 
make up the thouſand, fix ſhall preſent with the head 
differently turned, and two with the breech ; and theſe . 
cannot be ſaved without ſtretching the parts, uſing the 
forceps or crocket, or puſhing up the child in order to 
bring it by the feet; this neceſſity proceeding either from 
the weakneſs of the woman, the rigidity of the parts, a 
narrow 1 855 or a large child, &c. the other two ſhould 
he acroſs, and neither head nor breech, bur ſome other 
part of the body preſent, ſo that the child muſt be turned 
and delivered by the feet. Next year, let us ſuppoſe 
another thouſand women deliyered in the ſame place; not 
above three, fix, or eight, ſhall want extraordinary aſ- 
fiſtance ; nay, ſometimes, though ſeldom, when the child 
15 young, or unuſually ſmall, and the mother has ſtrong 
pains and a large pelvis, it ſhall be delivered even in the 
very worſt poſition, without any other help than that of 
the labour-pains. | a 
As the head, therefore, preſents right in nine hundred 
and twenty of a thouſand labours, all ſuch are to be ac- 
counted natural ; thofe of the other ſeventy, that require 
aſſiſtance, may be deemed laborious ; and the other ten 
to be denominated laborious or preternatural, as they are 


(3 13 extending to the back and inſide of the thighs; if they] delivered by the head or feet. | | 
i \ . 1 are ſlight, and continue without intermiſſion or increaſe; In order therefore to render this treatiſe as diſtin as 
. bi nay, if they have long intervals, and recur without force | poſſible, for the ſake of the reader's memory, as well as 
. 1 ſufficient to puſh down the waters and membranes, or of the dependance and connection of the different labours, 
. child's head, to open the os internum; if this part be] they are divided in the following manner: that is ac- 
felt thick and rigid, inſtead of being ſoft, thin, and yield- | counted natural, in which the head preſents, and the 


woman is delivered without extraordinary help; thoſe 
births are called laborious or nonnatural, when the head 
comes along with difficulty, and muſt be affiſted either 
with the hand in opening the parts, or with the fillet or 
forceps, or even when there is a neceſſity for opening and 
extracting, it with the crotchet; and thoſe in which. the 
child is brought by the breech or feet, are denominated 
preternatural, becauſe the delivery is performed in a pre- 
ternatural way. U ; LITE OE 
Of the different poſitions of women in Labour. In 
almoſt all countries, the woman is allowed either to fit, 
walk about, or reſt upon a bed, until the os uteri is 
pretty much dilated by the gravitation of the waters, or 


is diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of laborious: and the 


(when they are in ſmall quantity) by the head of the fce- 


preternatural comp:ehends all thoſe caſes in which the tus, ſo that delivery is ſoon expected; when ſhe is put in 


child is brought by the feet, or the-body delivered. before 
, : 


ſuch poſition as is judged more ſafe, eaſy, and conveni- 
ex” 4 : . . E ent 
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ent for that purpoſe: but tlie patient may be put upon 


labour too prematurely, and bad conſequences will at- 
tend Tuck miſtakes ? d 5057 Hen, at eolgo 915 
Among the Egyptians, Grecians, and Romans, the 
woman was placed upon an high ſtool; in Germany and 
Holland they uſe the chair which is deſcribed by Deventer 
and Heiſter; and for hot climates the ſtool is perfectly 
well adapted: but in northern countries, and cold wea- 
ther, ſuch a pofition muſt endanger the patient's health. 
In the Welt Indies, and fome parts of Britain, the 
woman is ſeated on a ſtool made in form of a ſemicircle: 
in other places the is placed in a woman's lap; and ſome, 
kneeling on a large cuſhion, are delivered backwards. 
In France the poſition is chiefly that of half fitting and 
half lying, on the ſide or end of a bed; or the woman 
being in naked bed, is raiſed up with pillows or a bed- 
nin -- £50 | ot ty Her oily Be 
The London method is very convenient in natural and 
eaſy labours ; the patient lies in bed upon one fide, the 
knees being contracted to the belly, and a pillow put be- 
tween them to keep them aſunder. But the moſt com- 
modious method is to prepare a bed and a couch in the 
ſame room; a piece of oiled cloth or dreſſed ſheep ſkin is 
laid acrois the middle of each; over the under-ſheet, and 
above this, are ſpread ſeveral folds of linen, pinned or tied 
with tape to each fide of the bed and couch; thele are de- 
ſigned to ſpunge up the moiſture in time of labour and 
after delivery, while the oiled cloths or ſheep ſkins below 
preſerve the feather-bed from being wetted or ſpoiled : 
for this purpoſe, ſome people lay befides upon the bed 
ſeveral under-ſheets over one another, ſo that by fhding 
out the uppermoſt every day, they can keep the bed dry 
and comfortable. $7) | | 
T he couch muſt be no more than three feet wide, and 
provided with caſtors; and the woman without any other 
dreſs than that of a ſhort or half ſhift, a linen ſkirt or pet- 
ticoat open before, and a bed-gown, ought to lie down 
upon it. and be covered with cloaths according to the ſea- 
ſon of the year. She is commonly laid on the left fide, 
but in that particular ſhe is to conſult her own eaſe; and 
a large ſheet being doubled four times or more, one end 
muſt be ſlipt in below her breech, while the other hangs 
over the fide of the couch, to be ſpread upon the knee of 
the accoucheur or midwife, who fits behind her on a 
low ſeat. As ſoon as ſhe is delivered, this ſheet muſt be 
removed, a ſoft warm cloth applied to the os externum, 
and the pillow taken from betwixt her knees : ſhe then 
muſt be ſhifted with a clean, warm, half ſhift, linen ſkirt, 
and bed-gown, and her belly kept firm with the broad 
head-band of the ſkirt, the ends of which are to be 
pinned actoſs each other. Theſe meaſures being taken, 
the couch muſt be run cloſe to the bed-fide, and the pa- 
tient gently moved from one to another; but, if there is 
no couch, the bed muſt be furniſhed with the ſame appa- 
ratus. Some, again, are laid acroſs the foot of the bed, 
to the head of which the cloaths are previouſly turned up 
till after delivery, when the woman's poſture is adapted, 
and then they are rolled down again to cover and keep 
her warm: by this expedient, the place of a couch is ſup- 
plied, and the upper part of the bed preſerved ſoft and 
clean; whereas thoſe who are laid above the cloaths muſt 
be taken up and ſhifted while the bed is put to rights; in 
which caſe, they are ſubject to fainting; and to ſuch as 


* 
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are very much enfeebled, this fatigue is often fatal. 


Women are moſt eaſily touched, leaſt fatigued, and 
kept warmeſt, when they lie on one fide: bur if the la- 
bour ſhould prove tedious, the Pariſian method ſeems 
moſt eligible 3 becauſe when the patient half fits, half hes, 
the brim of the pelvis is horizontal, a perpendicular line 
falling from the middle ſpace between the ſcrobiculus cor- 
dis and navel; would paſs exactly through the middle of 
the baſin; Ini this poſition, therefore, the weight of the 
waters, and, after the membranes are broke, that of the 
child's head, will gravitate downwards, and aſſiſt in open- 
ing the parts; while the contracting force of the abdo- 
minal muſcles and uterus, is more free, ſtrong, and equal 
in this than in any other attitude. Wherefore, in all na- 
tural caſes, when the labour is lingering or tedious, this 
or any other poſition, ſuch as ſtanding or kneeling, ought 
to be tried, Which by an additional force, may help to 
Puſh along the head, and alter its direction when it does 
not advance in the right way. Nevertheleſs, the patient 
muſt by no means be too much fati gude. th 
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j b 3 : Wee 3 ? 
Wen the woman lies on the left fide; the right hand. 
muſt be uſed in touching, and vice verſa; unleſs ſhe is 
laid acroſs the hed: in which caſe, either hand will equally 
anſwer the ſame purpoſe: but, if ſhe lies athwart, witli 
the breech towards the bed's foot, it will be moſt con- 
venient to touch with the left hand wlien ſhe is upon the 
left ſide, and with the right when in the oppoſite po- 
ſition. And here it will not be amiſs to obſerve, that 
in laborious and preternatural deliveries, the reader 
muſt ſuppoſe the woman lying on her back, except 
when another poſture is preſcribed; and that in natural 


and laborious labours, whether ſhe be upon her ſide or 


back, the head and ſhoulders are a little raiſed into a 


rechning poſture, ſo that ſhe may breathe cafily, and aſſiſt 


teien 06111 213 7710 F 
But in preternatural labours, when tliere is a neceſſity 
for uſing great force in turning the child, the head and 
ſhoulders muſt lie lower than the breech, which being 
cloſe to the fide or foot of the bed, ought to be raiſed 
higher than either, becauſe when the pelvis is in this 
ſituation, the hand and arm are eaſily puſhed up in a right 
line, along the back part of the uterus, even to its fun- 
dus. Sometimes, however, when the feet of the child 
are towards the belly of the mother, they are more eaſily 
telt and managed when ſhe lies on her ſide. At other 
times, placing the woman on her knees and elbows on a 
low couch, according to Deventer's method, will ſucceed 
better, by diminiſhing in part the ſtrong reſiſtance from 
the preſſure and weight of the uterus and child, by which 
the feet will ſometimes be eaſier found and delivered: but 
then it is ſafer for the child, and eaſier to the operator 
and mother, to turn her to her back before you deliver 
the body andh ed.. b l 
Of the management of women in a Natural Labour. 
In a woman come to full time, labour commonly begins 
and proceeds in the following manner: | ] 
'The os uteri is feltſoft, and a little opened; the cir- 
cumference being ſometimes thick, but chiefly thin: from 
this aperture is diſcharged a thick mucus, which lubri- 
cates the parts, and prepares them for ſtretching. This 
diſcharge uſually: begins ſome days before, and is ac- 
counted the forerunner of real labour: at the ſame time, 
the woman is ſeized at intervals with ſlight pains that 
gradually ſtretch the os uteri, fitting it for a larger dila- 
tion; and when labour actually begins, the pains become 
more frequent, ſtrong, and laſting. | l 
At every pain, the uterus is ſtrongly compreſſed by the 
ſame effort which expels the contents of the rectum at 
ſtool, namely the inflation of the lungs, and the contrac- 
tion of the abdominal muſcles. - | 
If the child be ſurrounded with a large quantity of 
waters, the uterus cannot come in contact with the body 


of it, but at every pain the membranes are puſhed down 


by the fluid they contain, and the mouth of the womb 
being ſufficiently opened by this gradual and repeated diſ- 
tenſion; they are forced into the middle of the vagina; 
then the uterus contracts and comes in contact with the 
body of the child, and, if it be ſmall, the head is pro- 


pelled with the waters. Here the membranes uſually 


break; but, if that is not the caſe, they are puſhed along 
towards the os externum, which they alſo gradually 
open, and appear on the outſide, in the form of a large 
round bag. Mean while, the head advances, and the os 
externum being by this time fully dilated; is alſo pro- 
truded; when, if the membranes, inſtead of burſting in 
the middle of the protuberance, are tore all round at the 
os externum, the child's head-is covered with ſome part 
of them, which goes under the name of the caul, or 
king's-hood. If the placenta is, at the ſame time, ſepa» 
rated from the uterus, and the membranes remain un- 
broken, the ſecundines, waters, and child, are delivered 
together; but, if the placenta adheres, they muſt of 
courſe give way: and ſhould they be tore all around from 


the placenta, the greateſt part of the body as well as the 


head of the child will be inveloped by them, from which 
it muſt be immediately diſengaged, that the air may have 
à free e into the lungs. 


When the head is large, ſo that it does not deſcend 
immediately into the pelvis, the membranes are forced 
down by themſelves; and being ſtretched thinner and 
thinner, give way; when all the waters which are further 
advanced than the head, run qut; then the uterus com- 
ing in contact with the body of the child, the head is 

. | ſqueezed 
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ſhneezed down into the mouth of the womb, whicli it How and when to break the Membranes. If the child 
plugs up ſo as to detain the reſt of the waters. l be ſurrounded with a large quantity of waters, the uterus 
Sometimes, when the quantity of waters is very ſmall, cannot come in contact with the body ſo as to preſs down 
and the uterus embraces the body of the child, the head, |the head, until the membranes are puſhed a conſiderable | 
covered with the membranes, is forced downwards, and|Way before it into the vagina; nor even then, until they 
gradually opens the os internum; but, at its arrival inf are broke, and the fluid diminiſhed in ſuch a manner as 
the middle of the pelvis and vagina, part of the waters will allow the womb to contract, and, with the aſſiſtance 
will be puſhed down before it, ſometimes in a large, and|of the pains, force along the child. When the mem- 
tometimes in a ſmall proportion, towards the back part branes therefore are ſtrong or unadvanced, and continue 
of the pelvis. At other times, when the waters are in ſo long unbroke that the delivery is retarded, provided 
ſmall quantity, no part of them are to be diſtinguiſhed|the os internum be ſufficiently dilated, they ought to be 
further than the head, which deſcending lower and lower, | broke without further delay; eſpecially it the woman 
the attenuated membranes are ſplit upon it; while, at] hath been much fatigued or exhauſted with labour, or is 
the ſame time, it fills up the mouth of the womb and up- ſeized with a violent flooding : in which caſe, the rup- 
per part of the vagina, in ſuch a manner as hinders the| ture of the membranes haſtens delivery, and the hæmor- 
few remaining waters from being difcharged at once ;|rhage is diminiſhed by the contraction of the uterus, 
though in every pain, a ſmall quantity diltils on each fide | which leſſens the mouths of the veſſels that are alſo com- 


of the head, for lubricating the parts, ſo as that the child | Preſſed by the body of the child. $6 
may flip along the more eaſily. | The common method of breaking the membranes is by 


The uterus contracts, the pains become quicker and] thruſting the finger againſt them when they are protruded 
ſtronger, the crown of the head is puſhed down to the] with the waters during the pain, or by pinching them with 
lower part of the pelvis, againſt one of the iſchia, at its] the finger and thumb; but if they are detained too high 
lower extremity ; the forchead, being at the upper part|to be managed in either of theſe methods, the hand may 
of the oppoſite iſchium, is forced into the hollow of the be introduced into the vagina, if the os externum is ſo 
under part of the ſacrum, while the vertex and hindhead| lax as to admit it eaſily: and if this cannot be done with- 
is preſſed below the os pubis, from whence it riſes in af out giving much pain, the fore and middle fingers being 
quarter turn, gradually opening the os externum : the puſhed into the vagina with the other hand, let a probe 


frænum labiorum, or fourchette, perinæum, fundament, | or pair of pointed ſciſſars be directed along and between . 
and the parts that jntervene betwixt that and the extre-|them, and thruſt through the membranes, when they are 


mity of the ſacrum, are all ſtretched outwards in form of | puſhed with the waters below the head. This operation 
a large tumour. The perinæum, which is commonly | muſt be cautiouſly performed, leſt the head ſhould be 
but one inch from the os externum to the anus, is now | wounded in the attempt; and as for the membranes, let 
{tretched to three, the anus to two, and the parts be- the opening be never ſo {mall, the waters are diſcharged 
tween that and the coccyx are ſtretched from two inches | with force ſufficient to tear them aſunder. 
to about three or more. The broad ſacroſciatick liga-| If the vertex, inſtead of reſting at the-fide of the brim 
ments reaching from each fide of the lower part of the 1a- | of the pelvis, or at the os pubis, is forced further down 
crum, to the under part of each iſchium, are alſo out- Ito the os internum, and the waters happen to be in ſmall 
wardly extended, and the coccyx is forced backward ; quantity, the head is puſhed forwards, and gradually 
while the crown of the head, where the lambdoidal croſſes | opens the mouth of the womb without any ſenſible in- 
the end of the ſagittal ſuture, continues to be puſhed along, | terpoſion of the waters: then it advances by degrees into 
and dilates the os externum more and more. the vagina, and the membranes being ſplit or tore, little 
When the head is ſo far advanced, that the back part|or nothing is diſcharged until the body of the child be 
of the neck is come below the under part of the os pubis, [delivered : and in this caſe, the hair of the head being 
the forehead forces the coccyx, fundament, and perinæum, | plainly felt, will be a ſufficient indication that the mem- 
backwards and downwards; then the hindhead riſes] branes are broke. If no hair is to be felt, but a ſmooth 
about two or three inches from under the pubes, making | body preſents itſelf to the touch; and the woman has un- 
a half round turn in its aſcent by which the forehead is] dergone many ſtrong pains, even after the mouth of the 
1 e, ally raiſed from the parts upon which it preſſed, and] womb hath been largely dilated, and the head forced in- 
[bk the perineum eſcapes without being ſplit or torn : at the|to the middle of the pelvis; you may conclude, that de- 
N44 ſame time, the thoulders advance into the fides of the] livery is retarded by the rigidity of the membranes; that 
1 pelvis at its brim, where it is wideſt, and, with the body, there is but a ſmall quantity of waters; and that, if the 
„ are forced along and delivered: mean while, by tlie con- [containing ſacs were broke, the head would come along 
Wit : traction of the uterus, the placenta and chorion are looſed without further heſitation. 
Wt from the inner ſurface to which they adhered, and forced] Sometimes, no waters can be felt while the head 1s NO 
Rt through the vagina, out at the os externum. further advanced than the upper part of the pelvis, be- 
{i = When the head reſts at firft above the brim of the pel- |caule it plugs up the paſſage and keeps them from deſcend- 
ll vis, and is not far advanced, the fontanelle may be plainly] ing; but, as it advances downwards, the uterus contracts, 
Pls: felt with the finger, commonly towards the ſide of the and they are forced down in a ſmall quantity towards the 
1 pelvis: this is the place where the coronal croſſes the ſa-] back part: from thence, as the head deſcends, or even 
. gittal ſuture, and the bones are a little ſeparated from though it thould ſtick in that fituation, they are puſhed 
each other, yielding a ſoftneſs to the touch, by which | further down, and the membranes may be eafily broke ; 
* may be diſtinguiſhed four ſutures, or rather one crofling | but the taſk is more difficult when no waters come down, 
65. another. Theſe may be plainly perceived, even before] and the membranes are contiguous to the head. In this 
620 the membranes are broke; yet the examination muſt notſ caſe, they muſt be ſcratched a little during every pain, 
be made during a pain, when the membranes are ftretched| with the nail of a finger, which, though ſhort and ſmooth, 
down and filled with waters; but only when the pain|will, by degrees, wear them thinner and thinner, until 
14 begins to remit, and the membranes to be relaxed; they ſplit upon the head by the force of labour. Yet this 
1 otherwiſe they may be broke too ſoon, before the os in- expedient ought never to be uſed until you are certain 
ternum be ſufficiently dilated, and the head properly ad- that delivery is retarded by their rigidity ; for, if that be 
vanced. | not the hinderance, the difficulty muſt proceed from the 
When the vertex is come lower down, the ſagittal ſu-| weakneſs of the woman, a large head, or narrow pelvis: 
ture only is to be felt; becauſe, as the hindhead defcends|in which caſe, the delivery is a work of time, and Wl 
in the pelvis, the fontanelle is turned more backwards, | be obſtructed by the premature diſcharge of the waters, 
to the fide, or towards the concavity of the ſacrum: but, | which by gradually paſſing by the head, ought to keep 
after it has arrived below the under part of the oſſa pu- the parts moiſt and ſlippery, in order to facilitate the 
bis, the lambdoidal may be felt croſſing the end of the birth: for when the membranes are not broke until the 
ſagittal ſuture, the occiput making a more obtuſe angle head is forced into the middle of the pelvis, the large 
than that of the parietal bones, at the place where the] part of it being then paſt the upper part of the ſacrum, 
three are joined together. But all theſe circumſtances|is commonly ſqueezed along, opens the os externum, and 
are more eaſily diſtinguiſhed after the membranes are is delivered before all the waters are diſcharged from the 
broke, or when the head is ſo compreſſed that the bones| uterus ; ſo that what remains, by moiſtening and Jubri- 
ride over one another, provided the hairy ſcalp be not|cating the parts, help the ſhoulders and body to paſs wit 
exccflively ſwelled. | more eaſe, When the membranes are too ſoon broke, 
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the-under * av of the uterus contracts ſometimes ſo How to behave when, the birth is obſtructed by the 
ore 


ſtrongly b the ſhoulders, that it makes the reſiſtance 
ſtill greater. A e eee 
In moſt natural labours, the ſpace betwixt the fore and 

back fontanelles, viz. the vertex, preſents to the os in- 
ternum, and the forehead is turned to the fide. of tlie 
pelvis; becauſe the baſin at the brim is wideſt from ſide 
to ſide; and frequently, before the head is puſhed in and: 
faſt wedged among the bones, the child (after a pain) is 
felt to move and turn it to that ſide or ſituation in which 
it is leaſt preſſed and hurt, if it was not preſenting in that 
poſition before: hut this poſition of the head may alter, 
viz. in thoſe where it is as wide, or wider, from the 
back part to the fore part of the brim, than from fide to 


fide, the forehead may be turned backwards or forwards. | 
theſe obſtacles, and the delivery hath been retarded dur- 


ing ſeveral pains, one or two. fingers being introduced 


But this form of the pelvis ſeldom happens. | 

This poſture is always obſerved in a narrow pelvis, 
when the upper part of the ſacrum jets forward to the 
pubes; but, as the child is forced lower down, the fore- 
head turns into the hollow at the inferior part of the ſa- 
crum, - becauſe the vertex and occiput find leſs reſiſtance 
at the lower part of the oſſa pubis than at the iſchium, 
to which it was before turned ; the pelvis being at the 
pubes, as formerly deſcribed, no more than two inches 
in depth, whereas at the iſchium it amounts to four. 
If, therefore, the forehead ſticks in its former ſituation, 
without turning into the hollow, it may be affiſted by 
introducing ſome fingers, or the whole hand, into the 
vagina, during a pain, and moving it in the right po- 
ſition. 5 | 
When the head of the foetus preſents, and is forced 
along in any of thoſe poſitions, the labour is accounted 
natural; and little elſe is to be done, but to encourage 
the woman to bear down with all her ſtrength in every 
pain, and to reſt quietly during each interyal : if the 
parts are rigid, dry, or inflamed, they ought to be lu- 
bricated with pomatum, hog's lard, butter, or ung. al- 
theæ: the two firſt are moſt proper for the external 
parts; and the two laſt (as being harder and not ſo eaſily 
melted) ought to be put up into the vagina, to lubricate 
that and the os internum. | 

The mouth of the womb and os externum, for the 
moſt part, open with greater difficulty in the firſt than in 


the ſucceeding labours, more eſpecially in women turned | 


of thirty. In theſe caſes, the os externum muſt be gra- 
dually dilated in every pain, by introducing the fingers in 
form of a cone, and turning them round, fo as to ſtretch 
the parts by gentle degrees; and the whole hand being 
admitted into the vagina, it will be ſometimes found 
neceſlary to inſinuate the fingers, with the flat of the hand 
between the head and os internum : for, when this pre- 
caution is not taken in time, the os uteri is frequently 
puſhed before the head (eſpecially that part of it next the 
pubes) even through the os externum; or if the head 
paſſes the mouth of the womb, it will protrude the parts 
at the os externum, and will endanger a laceration in the 
perinæum. This dilatation, however, ought to be cau- 
tiouſly performed, and never attempted except when it is 
abſolutely neceſſary; even then it muſt be effected ſlowly, 
and in time of a pain, when the woman is leaſt ſenſible 
of the dilating force. | | 

When the labour happens to be lingering, though 
every thing be in a right poſture, if the aſſiſtants are cla- 
morous, and the woman herſelf too anxious and im- 
patient to wait the requiſite time without complaining, 
the labour will be actually retarded by her uneaſineſs, 
which we muſt endeavour to ſurmount by arguments and 
gentle perſuaſion; but if ſhe is not to be ſatisfied, and 
ſtrongly impreſſed with an opinion that certain medicines 
might be adminiſtered to haſten delivery, it will be con- 
venient to preſcribe ſome innocent medicine, that ſhe 
may take between whiles, to beguile the time and pleaſe 
her imagination: but, if ſhe is actually weak and ex- 
hauſted, it will be neceſſary to order ſomething that will 


quicken the circulating fluids, ſuch as preparations of 


amber, caſtor, myrrh, volatile ſpirits, the pulv. myrrh. 
compoſit. of the London, or pulv. ad partum of the 
Edinburgh Pharmacopceia, with every, thing in point of 
diet and drink that nouriſhes and ſtrengthens the body. 
If the patient is of a plethorick habit, with a quick ſtrong 
pulſe, the contrary method is to be uſed, ſuch as vene- 
ſection, antiphlogiſtick medicines, and plentiful draughts 
of weak diluting fluids. Oh 
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wards and half round upwards. 


— 


'Navel-/iring or Shoulders of the Child, or a narrow Pelvis. 
Although the head is puſhed down into the pelvis, and 


the vertex employed in opening the os externum, the 
forehead being lodged in the concavity formed by the, 
coccyx and lower part of the ſacrum; yet frequently after 
the labour-pain is abated, the head again is withdrawn 
by the navel-ſtring happening to be twiſted round the 
neck ;. or when the ſhoulders, inſtead of advancing, are 
retarded at the brim of the pelvis, one reſting over the 
oſſa pubis, while the other is fixed at the ſacrum ; or 


when (the waters having been long evacuated) the under- 


part of the uterus contracts round the neck and before the 
{houlders, keeping up the body of the child. 


When the head is therefore drawn back by any of 


into the rectum before the pain goes off, ought to preſs 
upon the forchead of the child at the root of the noſe, 
great care being taken to avoid the eyes: this preſſure 
detains the head till the return of another pain, which 
will ſqueeze it further down, while the fingers puſhing 
ſlowly and gradually, turn the forchead half round out- 
By this aſſiſtance, and 
the help of ſtrong pains, the child will be forced along, 


although the neck be entangled in the navel-ſtring; 
for, as the child advances, the uterus contracts, and 
conſequently the placenta is moved lower: the funis 
umbilicalis will alſo ſtretch a little, without obſtructing 


the circulation. . | | 

The head being thus kept down, the ſhoulders too 
are preſſed in every ſucceeding pain until they are forced 
into the pelvis, when the whole comes along without 
further difficulty. And this expedient will, moreover, 
anſwer the purpoſe, when the under part of the uterus 


or os internum is contracted round the neck of the child, 


and before the ſhoulders; alſo, when the head is very 
low, preſſing a finger on each ſide of the coccyx exter- 
nally will frequently aſſiſt in the ſame manner; alſo in 
lingering caſes, when the woman is weak, the head large, 
or the pelvis narrow, you may aſſiſt the delivery by gently 


ſtretching both the os externum and internum with your 


fingers, in time of the pains, which will increaſe the 


ſame, as well as dilate; but this is only to be done when 


abſolutely neceſſary, and with caution, and at intervals, 
for fear of inflaming or lacerating the parts. | | 
Over and above theſe obſtacles, the head may be ac- 


tually delivered and the body retained by the contrac- 


tion of the os externum round the neck, even after the 
face appears externally, In this caſe it was generally 
alledged that the neck was cloſe embraced by the os, 
internum ; but this ſeldom happens when the head is 
delivered, becauſe then the os internum 1s kept dilated 


on the back part and ſides by the breaſt and arms of 


the foetus, unleſs it be forced low down with or before 
the head. vl; 7 3 | | 

When the head is delivered and the reſt of the body 
retained from the largeneſs or wrong preſenting, of the 
ſhoulders, or by the navel-ſtring's being twiſted round 
the body or neck of the child, the head muſt be graſped 
on each fide, the thumbs being applied to the occiput, 
the fore and middle fingèrs extended along each fide of 
the neck, while the third and fourth of each hand ſup- 
port each fide of the upper jaw: thus embraced, the 
head mult be pulled ſtraight forwards; and if it will not 
move caſily along, the force muſt be increaſed, and the 
directions varied from ſide to ſide, or rather from ſhoul- 
der to ſhoulder, not by ſudden jerks, but with a ſlow, 
firm, and equal motion. If the body cannot be moved 
in this manner, though you have exerted as much force 
as poſſible without running the riſk of over- ſtraining the 
neck, you mult endeayour to ſlip the turns of the navel- 
ſtring over the head: but ſhould this be found impracti- 
cable, you ought not to trifle in tying the ſtring at two 
places, and cutting betwixt the ligatures, as ſome people 
have adviſed: ſuch an operation would engroſs too much 
time ; beſides, the child is in no danger of ſuffocating 


from the ſtricture of the funis, becauſe it ſeldom or never 


breathes before the breaſt 1s delivered. 

The better method is, immediately to ſlide along one 
or two. fingers, either aboye or below, to one of the arm- 
pits; by which you try to bring along the body, while, 
with oe other hand, you pull the neck at the ſame * 
8 5 » . | 
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if it fill continues unmoved, ſhift hands, and let the 
other arm-pit ſuſtain the force; but, if this fail, cut the 
navel-fſtring, and tie it afterwards. If the ſhoulders he 
ſo high that the fingers cannot reach far enough to cut 
or take ſufficient Hold, let the flat of the hand be run 
along the back of the child: or ſhould the os externum 
be ſtrongly contracted round the neck, puſh up your hand 
along the breaſt, and pull as before ; and ſhould this me- 
thod fail, you muſt have recourſe to the blunt hook in- 
troduced and fixed in the arm pit; but this expedient muſt 
be uſed with caution, left the child ſhould be injured, or 


the parts lacerated. 


T he child being born, the funis umbilicalis muſt be 
divided, and the placenta delivered, according to the di- 
rections that will occur in the ſequel. "TL 

How to manage the Child after Delivery. The child 
being delivered, ouglit to be kept warm beneath the bed- 
cloaths, or immediately covered with a warmed flannel or 
linen cloth : if it cries and breathes, the umbilical cord 
may be tied and cut, and the child delivered to the nurſe 
without delay; but, if the air does not immediately ruſh 
into the lungs, and the circulation eontinues between it 


and the placenta, the operation of tying and cutting muſt 


be delayed, and every thing tried to ſtimulate, and ſome- 


times to give pain. If the circulation is languid, reſpi- 


ration begins with difficulty, and proceeds with long 
intervals; and if it be entirely ſtopped in the funis, the 
child, if alive, is not eaſily recovered; ſometimes a great 
many minutes are elapſed before it begins to breathe. 
Whatever augments the circulating force, promotes reſpi- 
ration; and as this increaſes, the circulation grows 
ftronger, ſo that they mutually aſſiſt each other. In 
order to promote the one and the other, the child 1s kept 


warm, moved, ſhaken, whipt; the head, temples, and 


breaſt rubbed with ſpirits, garlick, onion, or muſtard 


applied to the mouth and noſe; and the child has been 


ſometimes recovered by blowing into the mouth with a 
filver canula, ſo as to expand the lungs. 

When the placenta is itſelf delivered, immediately or 
ſoon after the child, by the continuance of the labour- 


pains, or hath been extracted by the operator, that the 


uterus may contract, ſo as to reftrain too great a flood- 
ing; in this caſe, if the child has not yet breathed, and a 
pulſation is felt in the veſſels, ſome people (with good 
reaſon) order the placenta, and as much as poſſible of the 
navel-ſtring, to be thrown into a baſon of warm wine or 
water, 11 order to promote the circulation between them 
and the child; others advife us to lay the placenta on 
the child's belly, covered with a warm cloth; and a 
third ſet order it to be thrown upon hot aſhes : but, of 
theſe, the warm water ſeems the moſt innocent and effec- 
tual expedient. Nevertheleſs, if the placenta is ſtill re- 
tained in the uterus, and no dangerous flooding enſues, 
it cannot be in a place of more equal warmth, while the 
operator endeavours, by the methods above deſcribed, to 
bring the child to life. 5 

In lingering labours, when the head of the child hath 
been long lodged in the pelvis, ſo that the bones ride over 
one another, and the ſhape is preternaturally lengthened, 
the brain is frequently ſo much compreſſed, that violent 
convulfions enſue before or ſoon after the delivery, to the 


danger and oft-times the deſtruction of the child. This 


diſorder is frequently relieved and carried off, and the 
bad conſequences of the long compreſſion prevented, by 
cutting the navel-ſtring before the ligature is made, or 
tying it fo ſlightly as to allow two, three, or four large 
ſpoonfuls to be diſcharged. | 

If the child has been dead one or two days before 
delivery, the lips and genitals - (eſpecially the ſerotum 
in boys) are of a livid hue ; if it hath lain dead in the 
uterus two or three days longer, the ſkin may be eaſily 
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rupture of the navel; and making another two inches 
above the former, to divide the rope between the two 
tyings: by the ſecond ligature, they mean to prevent a 
dangerous hemorrhage from the woman, provided the 
placenta adheres to the uterus. But all theſe precautions 
are founded upon miſtaken notions, and the following 
ſeems to be that which is eaſieſt and beſt: if the placenta 
is not immediately delivered by the pains, and no flood- 
ing obliges you to | haſten the extraction, the woman 
may be allowed to reſt a little, and the child to recover; 
if it does not breathe, or the reſpiration is weak, let 
the methods above preſcribed be put in practice, with 
-a view to ſtimulate the circulation; but if the child is 
[ lively, and cries with vigour, the funis may be immedi- 
ately tied in this manner: having provided a ligature or 
two, compoſed of ſundry threads waxed together, ſo as 
to equal the diameter of a pack-thread, being ſeven inches 
in length, and knotted at each end, tie the navel-ſtring 
about two fingers breadth from the belly of the child, by 
making at firſt one turn, if the funis be ſmall, and ſecur- 
ing it with two knots ; but if the cord be thick, make 
two more turns, and another double knot ; then cut the 
funis with a pair of ſharp ſciſſars one finger's breadth 
from the ligature towards the placenta; and in cutting 
run the ſciflars as near as poſſible to the root of the 
blades, elfe the funis will be apt to ſlip from the edge, 
and you will be obliged to make ſeveral ſnips before 
you can effect a ſeparation ! at the fame time, guard the 
points of the ſciſſars with your other hand. The child 
being waſhed, a linen rag is wrapped round the tied 
funis; which being doubled up along the belly, a ſquare 
compreſs is laid over it, and kept firm or moderately tight 
with what the nurſes call a belly-band, or roller round 
the body. 

This portion of the funis ſoon ſhrinks, turns firſt livid, 
then black, and about the fifth day falls off cloſe to the 
belly; and let the navel-ſtring be tied in any part, or at 
any diſtance whatſoever from the belly, it will always 
drop off at the fame place: ſo that ruptures in the navel 
ſeldom or never depend upon the tying of the funis, but 
may happen when the compreſs and belly band are not 
kept ſufficiently firm, and continued ſome time after the 
ſeparation of the withered portion, eſpecially in thoſe 


applied ſo flight as not to affect reſpiration. | 
The ligature upon the funis muſt always be drawn fo 
tight as to ſhut up the mouths of the veſſels : therefore, 
if they continue to pour out their contents, another liga- 
ture muſt be applied below the former; for if this pre« 
caution be neglected, the child will foon bleed to death: 
yet, if the navel-firing is cut or tore afunder at two or 
three hand-breadths from the belly, and expofed to the 
cold without any ligature, the arteries will contract them- 
felves, ſo as that little or no blood ſhall be loſt; nay, 
ſometimes, if the funis hath been tied and cut at the dil- 
tance of three finger-breadths from the child's belly, fo 
as that it hath been kept from blooding for an hour or 
two, although the ligature be then untied, and the navel- 
ſtring and belly chafed, and ſoaked in warm water, no 
more blood will be diſcharged. 

Of delivering the Placenta. The funis being ſeparated, 
and the child committed to the nurſe, the next care is 
to deliver the placenta and membranes, if they are not 
already forced down by the labour-pains. We have 
already obſerved, that if there is no danger from a flood- 
ing, the woman may be allowed to reft a little, in order 
to recover from the fatigue The has undergone ; and that 
the uterus may, in contracting, have time to ſqueeae and 
ſeparate the placenta from its inner ſurface : during which 
| pauſe alſo, about one, two or three tea-cups full of bloed 
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ſtript from every part of the body, and the navel- ſtringſ is diſcharged through the funis, from the veſſels of the 


appears of the fame colour with the lips and genitals : in 


| placenta, which is thus diminiſhed in bulk, fo that the 


ten or fourteen days, the body is much more livid and] womb may be the more contracted; and this is the 


mortified, and the hairy ſcalp may be feparated with 


reaſon for applying one ligature only upon the cord. In 


eaſe; and indeed, any part of the child which hath been [order to deliver the placenta, take hold of the navel- 
frrongly preſſed into the pelvis, and retained in that fitu-ſtring with the left hand, turning it round the fore and 


appearance. 


ation for any length of time, will adopt the ſame mortified | middle fingers, or wrapping it in a cloth, that it may not 


| ſlip from your graſp; then pull gently from ſide to fice, 


ow to tie the ſunis umbilicalis. Different praQiti-|and defire the woman to aſſiſt your endeavour, by ſtrain- 
oners have uſed different methods of performing this ing as if ſhe were at ſtool, blowing forcibly into her 


operation: ſome propoſing to tie and ſeparate the funis ] hand, or provoking herſelf to reach by 


thruſting her 


- Eannot 


before the placenta is delivered; to apply one Nene änger into her throat. If by theſe methods the placenta 
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cannot be brought away, introduce your hand ſlowly 
into the vagina, and feel for the edge of the cake; which 
when you have found, pull it gradually along; as it 
comes out at the os externum, take hold of it with both 
hands and deliver it, bringing away, at the ſame time, 
all the membranes, which, if they adhere, muſt be pulled 
along with leiſure and caution. „%% HC ap og 

When the funis takes its origin towards the edge of 
the placenta, which is frequently the caſe, the cake comes 
eaſier off by pulling, than when the navel-ſtring is in- 
ſerted in the middle, unleſs it be uncommonly retained 
by its adheſion to the womb, or by the ſtrong contraction 
of the os internum. If the funis is attached to the 
middle of the placenta, and that part preſents to the os 
internum or externum, the whole maſs will be too bulky 
to come along in that poſition : in this caſe you muſt 
introduce two fingers within the os externum, and bring 
it down with its edge foremoſt, _ 

When the placenta is ſeparated by the contraction of 
the uterus, in conſequence of its weight and bulk, it is 
puſhed down before the membranes, and both are brought 
away inverted. | 

When part of the placenta hath paſſed the os inter- 
num, and the reſt of it cannot be brought along by eaſy 
pulling, becauſe the os uteri is cloſe contracted round 
the middle of it, or part of it ſtill adheres to the womb, 

ſlide the flat of your hand below the placenta through 
the os internum; and having dilated the uterus, ſlip 
down your hand to the edge of the cake, and bring it 
along : but, if it adheres to the uterus, puſh up your 
hand again, and having ſeparated it cautiouſly, deliver it 
as before. = N EE. 

If, inſtead of finding the edge or middle of the placenta 

rreſenting to the os externum or internum, you feel the 
mouth of the womb cloſely contracted, you muſt take 
hold of the navel-ſtring as above directed, and ſlide your 
other hand along the funis into the vagina; then ſlowly 
puſh your fingers and thumb, joined in form of a cone, 
through the os uteri, along the ſame cord, to the place 
of its inſertion in the placenta: here let your hand reſt, 
and feel with your fingers to what part of the uterus the 
cake adheres: if it be looſe at the lower edge, try to 
bring it along; but if it adheres, begin and ſeparate it 
ſlowly, the back of your hand being turned to the uterus, 

and the fore-part of your fingers towards the placenta : 

and for this operation the nails ought to be cut ſhort and 

ſmooth. In feparating, preſs the ends of your fingers 
more againſt the placenta than the uterus; and if you 
cannot diſtinguiſh which is which, becauſe both feel foft 
{though the uterus is firmer than the placenta, and this 
laſt more ſolid than coagulated blood ;) in this caſe, ſlide 
down your fingers to its edge, and conduct them by the 
teparated part, preffing it gently from the uterus, until 
the whole is diſengaged. Sometimes, when part of it is 
ſeparated, the reſt will looſen and come along, if you 
pull gently at the detached portion ; but, if this 1s not 
effected with eaſe, let the whole of it be ſeparated in the 
moſt cautious manner: ſometimes, alſo, by graſping the 
infide of the placenta with your hand, the whole will be 
looſened without further trouble. As the placenta comes 
along, ſlide down your hand and take hold of the lower 
edge, by which it muſt be extracted, becauſe it is too 
bulky to be brought away altogether in a heap; and let 
it be delivered as Whole as poſſible, keeping your thumb 
or fingers fixed upon the navel- ſtring, by which means 
laceration is often prevented. _ 

When the woman lies on her back, and the placenta 
adheres to the left fide of the uterus, it will be moſt com- 
modtrons to feparate the cake with the right hand; where- 
as the left hand is moſt conveniently uſed when the pla- 
centa adheres to the right ſide of the womb ; but when it 
is attached to the forepart, back, or fundus, either hand 
will anſwer the purpoſe. ; 
| That part of the uterus to which the placenta adheres, 

is kept ſtill diſtended, while all the reſt of it is contracted. 
The nearer the adheſion is to the os internum, the 
cafter is the placenta feparated, and vice verſa ; becauſe 
it is difficult to reach upto the fundus, on account of the | 
contraction of the os internum, and lower part of the 
womb, which are not ftretched again without great force | 
after they have been contrafted for any length of time. 
| 

| 


When therefore the placenta adheres to the fundus, 
and alt the lower part of the womb is ſtrongly contracted, 


* 
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the hand muſt be forced up in form of a cone into the va- 
gina, and then gradually dilate the os internum and in- 
terior part of the uterus. If great force is required, exert 
it ſlowly, reſting between whiles, that the hand may not 
be cramped, nor the vagina in danger of being tore from 
the womb ; for in this caſe, the vagina will kngthen con- 
ſiderably upwards. | | | | 

While you are thus employed, let an aſſiſtant preſs with 
both hands on the woman's belly; or while you puſh with 
one hand, preſs with the other, in order to keep down the 
uterus, elſe it will riſe high up, and roll about like a large 
ball, below the lax parietes of the abdomen, ſo as to 
hinder you from effecting the neceſſary dilatation. 

When you have overcome this contraction, and intro- 
duced your hand into the fundus, ſeparate and bring the 
placenta along, as above directed; and ſhould the uterus 
be contracted in the middle like an hour-glafs, a circum- 
ſtance that ſometimes, though rarely happens, the ſame 
method muſt be practiſed.  _ 5 | 

In every caſe, and eſpecially when the placenta hath 
been delivered with difficulty, introduce your hand aſter 
its extraction, in order to examine if any part of the ute- 
rus be pulled down and inverted; and if that be the caſe, 
puſh it up and reduce it without loſs of time, then clear 
it of the coagulated blood, which otherwiſe may occaſion 
violent after-pains. 

For the moſt pait, in ten, fifteen, or twenty minutes, 
more or leſs, the placenta will come away of itſelf; and 
though ſome portion of it, or of the mentbrancs, be left 
in the uterus, provided no great flooding enſues, it is com- 
monly diſcharged in a day or two, without any detriment 
to the woman: but at any rate, if poſſible, all the ſe- 
cundines ought to be extracted at once, and before you 
leave your patient, in order to avoid reflections. 


Thoſe labours called laberious and preternatural, we 
would recommend to thoſe, who mean to make it their 
ſtudy, a careful peruſal of Dr. Smellie's book on mid- 


| wifry, and a late publication by Mr. Hamilton, ſur- 


geon, in Edinburgh. 


The ſigns of a dead Child. When the head preſents, 
and cannot be delivered by the labour-pains ; when all 
the common methods have been uſed without ſucceſs, 
the woman being exhauſted, and all her efforts vain ; 
and when the child cannot be delivered without ſuch 
force as will endanger the life of the mother, becauſe the 
head is too large or the pelvis too narrow ; it then. be- 
comes abſolutely neceflary to open the head, and extract 
with the hand, forceps, or crotchet. Indeed this laſt me- 
thod formerly was the common practice when the child 
could not be eafily turned, and is ſtill in uſe with thoſe 
who do not know how to fave the child by deliverin 
with the forceps: for this reaſon, their chief care = 
ſtudy was to diftinguiſh whether the foetus was dead or 
alive; and as the ſigns were uncertain, the operation was 
often delayed until the woman was in the moſt immi- 
nent danger; or when it was performed ſooner, the 
operator was frequently accuſed of raſhneſs, on the ſup- 
poſition that the child might in time have been delivered 
alive by the labour-pains: perhaps he was ſometimes 
conſcious to himſelf of the juſtice of this imputation, al- 
though what he had done was an upright intention. 

The ſigns of a dead foetus were, firſt, the child's ceaſ- 
ing to move and ſtir in the uterus. Secondly, The eva- 
cuation of meconium, though the breech is not preſſed 
into the pelvis. Thirdly, No perceivable pulſation at the 
fontanelle and temporal arteries, Fourthly, A large ſwell- 
ing or tumour. of the hairy ſcalp.  Fifthly, An uncom- 
mon laxity of the bones of the cranium. Sixthly, The 
diſcharge of a fcetid ichor from the vagina, the efluvia 
of which ſurround the woman and gave riſe to the opi- 
nion that her breath conveyed a mortified ſmell. Se- 
venthly, Want of motion in the tongue, when the face 
preſents. Eighthly, No perceivable pulſation in the ar- 
teries of the funis umbilicalis, when it falls down below 


the head; nor at the wriſt when the arm preſents; and 
no motion of the fingers. 


Ninthly, The pale and livid 
countenance of the woman. Tenthly, A collapſing and 
flaccidity of the breaſt. Eleventhly, A coldneſs felt in 
the abdomen, and weight, from the child's falling like a 
heavy ball to the fide on which ſhe lies. Twelfthly, 4 
ſeparation of the hairy ſcalp on the ſlighteſt touch, and a 
diſtinct perception of the bare bones. 9 ; 
All 
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All or moſt of theſe ſigns are dubious and uncertain, 
except the laſt, which can only be obſerved after the foe- 
tus hath been dead ſeveral days. One may alſo certainly 
pronounce the child's death, if no pulfation hath been 
felt in the navel ſtring for the ſpace of twenty or thirty 
minutes ; but the ſame certainty is not to be acquired 
from the arm, unleſs the {kin can be ſtripped off with eaſe. 

When the Cretchet is to be uſed. Midwifry is now 
ſo much improved, that the neceflity of deſtroying the 
child does not occur ſo often as formerly: indeed it ne- 
ver ſhould be done, except when it is impoſſible to turn, 
or to deliver with the forceps ; and this is ſeldom the caſe 
but when the pelvis is too narrow, or the head too large 
to paſs, and therefore reſts above the brim : for this rea- 
ſon, it is not fo neceſſary for the operator to puzzle him- 
felf about dubious ſigns ; becauſe in theſe two caſes, there 
is no room for heſitation : for if the woman cannot poſ- 
fibly be delivered in any other way, and 1s in imminent 
danger of her life, the beſt practice is undoubtedly to 
have recourſe to that method which alone can be uſed for 
her preſervation, namely, to diminiſh the bulk of the 
head. | | 
In this caſe, inſtead of deſtroying 
ing a life ; for, if the operation be delayed, b 
and child are loſt. 

The method of uſing the Sciſſars, Blunt-Hook, and 
Crotchet, When the head preſents, and ſuch 1s the caſe 
that the child can neither be delivered by turning, nor 
extracted with the forceps, and it is abſolutely neceſſary 
to deliver the woman to ſave her life, this operation muſt 
then be performed in the following manner: 

The operator muſt be provided with a pair of curved 
crotchets, made according to the improvements upon thoſe 
propoſed by Meſnard, together with a pair of ſciſſars 
about nine inches long, with reſts near the middle of the 
blades, and the blunt hook. 

Of the Voman's Poſture. The patient ought to be 
laid on her back or ſide in the ſame poſition directed in 
the uſe of the forceps; the operator muſt be ſeated on a 
low chair, and the inſtruments concealed and diſpoſed in 
the ſame manner, and for the ſame reaſon mentioned in 
treating of the forceps. The parts of the woman have 
already, in all likelihood, been ſufficiently dilated by his 
endeayours to turn or deliver with the forceps; or if no 
efforts of that kind have been uſed, becauſe by the touch 
he had learned that no ſuch endeavours would ſucceed, 
as In the caſe of a large hydrocephalus, when the bones 
of the cranium are often ſeparated at a great diſtance from 
cach other ; or upon perceiving that the pelvis was ex- 
tremely narrow : if, upon theſe conſiderations, he hath 


, you are really ſav- 
oth mother 


made no trials in which the parts were opened, let him 


gradually dilate the os exterrium and internum, as for- 
merly directed. 

The head is commonly kept down pretty firm, by the 
ſtrong contraction of the uterus round the child; but 
ſhould it yield to one fide, let it be kept ſteady by the 
hand of an aſſiſtant, preſſing upon the belly of the wo- 
man ; let him introduce his hand, and preſs two fingers 
againſt one of the ſutures of the cranium ; then take out 
his ſciſſars from the place in which they were depoſited, 
and guiding them by the hand and fingers till they reach 
the hairy ſcalp, puſh them gradually into it, until their 
progreſs is 7 5 by the reſts. 

If the head ſlips aſide, in ſuch a manner, as that they 
cannot be puſhed into the ſkull at the ſuture, they will 
make their way through the ſolid bones, if they are moved 
in a ſemicircular turn, like the motion of boring, and this 
method continued till you find the point firmly fixed; 
for, if this is not obſerved, the points ſlide along the 
bones. | 

The ſciſſars ought to be ſo ſharp at the points, as to 
penetrate the integuments and bones when puſhed with 
a moderate force ; but not ſo keen as to cut the opera- 
tor's fingers, or the vagina in introducing them. | 

The ſciſſars being thus forced into the brain, as far as 
the reſts at the middle of the blades, let them be kept 
firm in that ſituation ; and the hand that was in the va- 


gina being withdrawn, the operator muſt take hold of 


the handles with each hand, and pull them aſunder, that 


the blades may dilate and make a large opening in the 
ſkull; then they muſt be ſhut, turned, and again pulled 
aſunder, ſo as to make the inciſion crucial; by which 


made for the introduction of the fingers: let them be af. 
terwards cloſed, and introduced even beyond the reſts - 
when they muſt again be opened, and turned half round 
from ſide to fide, until the ſtructure of the brain is fo ef. 
fectually deſtroyed, that it can be evacuated with eaſe. 
This operation being performed, let the ſciſſars be ſhut 
and withdrawn ; but, if this inſtrument will not anſwer 
the laſt purpoſe, the buſineſs may be done by introducing 
the crotchet within the opening of the ſkull. The brain 
being thus deſtroyed, and the inſtrument withdrawn, let 
him introduce his right hand into the vagina, and two 
fingers into the opening which hath been made, that if 
any ſharp ſplinters of the bones remain, they may be 
broken off and taken out; leſt they ſhould injure the 
woman's vagina, or the operator's own fingers. 

If the caſe be an hydrocephalus, let him fix his fingers 
on the inſide and his thumb on the outſide of the open- 
ing, and endeavour to pull along the ſkull in time of a 
pain; but, if labour is weak, he muſt deſire the woman 
to aſſiſt his endeavours by forcing down; and thus the 
child is frequently delivered; becauſe, the water being 


evacuated, the head collapſes of courſe. 


But when the pelvis is narrow, the head requires much 
greater force to be brought along; unleſs the labour-pains 
are ſtrong enough to preſs it down and diminiſh it, by 
{queezing out the cerebrum : in this caſe, let the opera- 
tor withdraw his fingers from the opening, and, ſliding 
them along the head, paſs the os uteri; 0 with his 
left hand, taking one of the crotchets from the place of 
its concealment, introduce it along his right hand, with 
the point towards the child's head, and fix it above the 
chin in the mouth, back part of the neck, or above the 
ears, or in any place where it will take firm hold: hav- 
ing fixed the inſtrument, let him withdraw his right hand, 
and with it take hold on the end or handle of the crotchet; 
then introduce his left to ſeize the bones at the opening 
of the 1kull (as above directed) that the head may be kept 
ſteady, and pull along with both hands. 

If the head is {till detained by the uncommon narrow- 
neſs of the pelvis, let him introduce his left hand along 
the oppoſite fide, in order to guide the other crotchet ; 
which being alſo applied and locked or joined with its 
tellow, in the manner of the forceps, he muſt pull with 
ſufficient force, moving from fide to fide, and as it ad- 
vances, turn the fore head into the hollow of the ſacrum, 
and extract as with the forceps, humouring the ſhape of 
the head and pelvis during the operation, which ought to 
be performed ſlowly, with great judgment and caution ; 
and from hence it appears abſolutely neceſſary to know 
how the head preſents, in order to judge how the crotchet 
muſt be fixed, and the head brought along to the beſt ad- 
vantage. | 1 
If, when the head is delivered in this manner, the 
body cannot be extracted, on account of its being much 
ſwelled, of a monſtrous ſize, or (which is moſt commonly 
the caſe) the narrowneſs of the pelvis; let him deſiſt from 
pulling, leſt the head ſhould be ſeparated from the body, 
and introducing one hand ſo as to reach with his fingers 
to the ſhoulder-blades or breaſt, conduct along it one of 
the crotchets, with the point towards the fœtus, and fix 
it with a firm application; then withdrawing his hand, 
employ it in pulling the crotchet, while the other is ex- 
erted in the ſame manner upon the head and neck of the 
child: if the inſtrument begins to loſe its hold, he muſt 
puſh it further up, and fixing it again, repeat his efforts, 
applying it ſtill higher and higher, until the body is ex- 
tracted. 1 5 | 
Of the Management of Women from the time of the 
delivery to the end of the month, with the ſeveral diſeaſes 
to which they are ſubject during that period. DE 
Of the external Application. an being deli- 


The woman 
vered of the child and placenta, let a ſoft linen cloth, 
warmed, be applied to the external parts ; and if ſhe com- 
plains much of a ſmarting ſoreneſs, ſome pomatum may 
be ſpread upon it. The linen that was laid below her, 
to ſpunge up the diſcharges, muſt be removed, and re- 
placed with others that are clean, dry, and warm. Let 
her lie on her back, with her legs extended cloſe to each 
other; or upon her fide, if ſhe thinks ſhe can lie eaſier 
in that pofition, until ſhe recovers from the fatigue : if 
ſhe is ſpent and exhauſted, let her take a little warm wine 
or caudle, or, according to the common cuſtom, ſome 


means the opening will be enlarged, and ſufficient room 
= hy | 
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nutmeg and ſugar grated together in a ſpoon: the pan: | 
cip 
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| eipal defigh of adminiſtering this powder, which among 


the good women is ſeldom neglected, is to ſupply the 
want of ſome cordial draught, when the patient is too 
weak to be raiſed, or ſuppoſed to be in danger of reach- 
ings from her ſtomach's being overloaded. - When ſhe 
hath in ſome meaſure recovered her ſtrength and ſpirits, 
let the cloths be removed from 'the parts, and others 
applied in their room; and, if there is a large diſcharge 
from the uterus, let the wet linen below her be alſo 
ſhifted; that ſhe may not run the riſque of catching cold. 

When the patient is either weak or faintiſh, ſhe ought 
not to be taken out of bed, or even raiſed up to have Her 
head and body ſhifted, until ſhe is a little recruited ; 
otherwiſe ſhe will be in danger of repeated faintings, 
attended with convulſions; which ſometimes end in death. 
To prevent theſe bad conſequences, her {kirt and petti- 
coats ought to be looſened and pulled down over the legs, 
and replaced by another well warmed, with a broad head- 
band to be ſlipt in below, and brought up over her thighs 
and hips: a warm double cloth muſt be laid on the belly, 
which is to be ſurrounded: by the head-band of the 1kirt 
pinned moderately tight over the cloth, in order to com- 
preſs the viſcera and the relaxed parietes of the abdomen, 
more or leſs, as the woman can eafily bear it; by which 
means the uterus is kept firm in the lower parts of the 
abdomen, and prevented from rolling from fide to fide 
when the patient is turned : but the principal end of this 
compreſſion, is to hinder too great a quantity of blood 
from ruſhing into the relaxed veſſels of the abdominal 
contents ; eſpecially when the uterus 1s emptied all of a 
ſudden, by a quick delivery. The preſſure being thus 
fuddenly removed, the head 1s all at once robbed of its 
proportion of blood, and the immediate revulſion pre- 
cipitates the patient into dangerous lypothymia. 

For this reaſon the belly ought to be firmly compreſſed 
by the hands of an aſſiſtant, until the bandage is applied; 
or, in lieu of it, a long towel, ſheet, or roller, to make 
a ſuitable compreſſion : but, for this purpoſe, different 
methods are uſed in different countries, or according to 
the different circumſtances of the patients. The head- 
cloaths and ſhift ought alſo to be changed, becauſe with 
fweating in time of labour they are rendered' wet and 
diſagreeable. Several other applications are neceſſary, 
when the external or internal parts are rent or inflamed, 
misfortunes that ſometimes happen in laborious and pre- 
ternatural caſes. | | 

Of Air, Diet, Sleeping and Watching, Motion and Reft, 
Retention and Excretion, and the Paſſions of the Mind. 
Although we cannot remove the patient immediately 
after delivery into another climate, we can qualify the 
air, ſo as to keep it in a moderate and ſalutary temper, 
by rendering it warm or cold, moiſt, or dry, according to 
the circumſtances of the occaſion, With regard to diet, 
women in time of labour, and even till the ninth day 
after delivery, ought to eat little ſolid food, and none at 
all during the firſt five or ſeven: let them drink plenti- 
fully of warm diluting fluids, ſuch as barley- water, 
gruel, chicken-water, and teas; caudles are alſo com- 
monly uſed, compoſed of water-gruel boiled up with 
mace and cinnamon, to which, when ſtrained, 1s added a 
third or fourth part of white wine, or leſs, if the patient 
drinks plentifvlly, ſweetened with ſugar to their taſte : 
this compoſition is termed white caudle ; whereas, if ale 
is uſed inſtead of wine, it goes under the name of brown 
caudle. In ſome countries, eggs are added to both kinds; 
bat, in that caſe, the woman is not permitted to eat 
meat oxÞroths till after the fifth or ſeventh day: in this 
country, however, as eggs are no part of the ingredients, 
the patient is indulged with weak broth ſooner, and 
fometimes allowed to eat a little boiled chicken. But all 
theſe different preparations are to be preſcribed weaker 
or ſtronger, with regard to the ſpices, wine, or ale, 
according to the different conſtitutions and fituations of 
different patients : for example, if ſhe is low and weak, 
in conſequence of an extraordinary diſcharge of any 
kind, either before or after delivery, or if the weather is 
cold, the caudles and broths may be made the ſtronger; 
but if ſhe is of a full habit of body, and has the leaſt 
tendency to a fever, or if the ſeaſon is exceſſively hot, 
theſe drinks ought to be of a very weak conſiſtence, or 
the patient reſtricted to gruel, tea, barley and- chicken 
2 and theſe varied according to the emergency of 
the caſe. | | 


| 
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Her food muſt be light and eaſy of digeſtion, ſuch 4s 
panada, biſcuit, and ſago; about the fi'th or ſeventh day 
ſhe may eat a little boiled chicken, or the lighteſt kind 
of young meat: but, theſe laſt may be given ſooner or 
later, according to the cireumſtances of the caſe, and the 
appetite of the were In the regimen as to eating and 
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drinking, we 
than indulge the woman with meat and ſtrong fermented 
liquors, even if theſe laſt ſhould be moſt agrecable to her 
palate : for we find by experience, that they are apt to 
increaſe or bring on fevers, and that the moſt nouriſhing 
and ſalutary diet is that which we have above preſcribed: 
Every thing that is difficult of digeſtion, or quickens the 
circulating fluids, muſt of neceſſity promote a fever; by 
which, the neceſſary diſcharges are obſtructed, and the 
patient's life endangered. | 

As to the article of ſleeping and watching, the patient 
muſt be kept as free from noiſe as poſſible; by covering 


hinges of the doors, filencing the bells, tying up the 
knockers, and in noiſy ſtreets ſtrowing the pavement 
with ſtraw ; if, notwithſtanding theſe precautions, ſhe 


opiates adminiſtered to procure ſteep ; becauſe watching 
makes her reſtleſs, prevents perſpiration, and promotes 4 
fever. | | | 1171 
Motion and reſt are another part of the nonnaturals 
to which we ought to pay a particular regard. By toſſing 
about, getting out of bed, or fitting up too long, the 


laſt attitude the uterus, yet not fully contrafted, hangs 
down, ſtretching the ligaments, occaſioning pain, cold 
ſhiverings, and a fever : for the prevention of theſe bad 
ſymptoms, the patient muſt be kept quiet in bed till after 
the fourth or fifth day, and then be gently lifted up in 
the bed-cloaths, in a lying poſture, until the bed can be 
adjuſted, into which ſhe muſt be immediately re-con- 
veyed, there to continue for the moſt part, till the ninth 
day; after which period women are not ſo ſubject to 
fevers, as immediately after delivery. Some there are, 
who, from the nature of their conſtitutions, or other 
accidents, recover more ſlowly; and ſuch are to be 
treated with the ſame caution after, as before, the ninth 
day, as the caſe ſeems to indicate: others get up, walk 
about, and recover, in a much ſhorter time; but theſe 
may ſome time or other pay dearly for their foolhardi- 
neſs, by encouraging dangerous fevers : ſo that we ought 
rather to err on the fate fide, than run any riſque what- 
ſoever. | 

What next comes under conſideration, is the circum - 
ſtance of retention and excretion. We have formerly 
obſerved, that in time of labour, before the head of the 
child 1s locked into the pelvis, if the woman has not had 
ealy paſſage in her belly that ſame day, the rectum and 
colon ought to be empned by a glyſter, which will aſſiſt 
the labour, prevent the diſagreeable excretion of the 


remain two or three days after, without the neceſſity of 
going to ſtool. However, ſhould this precaution be 
neglected, and the patient very coſtive after delivery, we 
muſt beware of throwing up ſtimulating glyſters, or ad- 
miniſtering ſtrong catharticks, left they thould bring on 
too many looſe ſtools, which, if they cannot be ſtopt, 


the perſpiration and lochia, and exhauſting the woman, 
ſo as that ſhe will die all of a ſudden; a cataftrophe 
which hath frequently happened from this practice. 
Wherefore, if it be neceſſary to empty the inteſtines, 
we ought to preſcribe nothing but emollient glyſters, or 
ſome very gentle opener, ſuch as manna, or elect. leni- 
tivum. But no excretion is of more conſequence to the 
patient's recovery, than a free perſpiration; which is ſo 
abſolutely neceſſary, that unleſs ſhe has a moiſture con- 
tinually on the ſurface of her body, for ſome days after 
the birth, ſhe ſeldom recovers to advantage: her health, 
therefore, in a great meaſure depends upon her enjoying 
undiſturbed repoſe, and a conſtant breathing ſweat, which 
prevents a fever, by carrying off the tenſion, and aſſiſts 
the equal diſcharge of the lochia: and when theſe are 
obſtructed, and a fever enſues with pain and reſtleſſneſs, 
nothing relieves the patient ſo effectually as reſt and 
profuſe ſweating, procured by opiates and ſudorificks at 
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the beginning of the complaints ; yet theſe laſt muſt be 


6 A more 


ould rather err on the abſtemious fide, 


the floors and ſtairs with carpets and cloths, oihne the 


is diſturbed, her ears muſt be ſtuffed with cotton, and 


perſpiration is diſcouraged and interrupted ; and in this 


faeces before the child's head, and enable the patient to 


ſometimes produce fatal conſequences, by obſtrufing 
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may happen when there is another child, or more, ſtill 


order to conſtringe the veſſels. 


more cautiduſly preſcribed in exceſſive hot than in tbo] 
weather, is „ mos | | 

The laſt of the nonnaturals to be eonſidered are the 
paſſions of the mind, which alſo require particular at- 
tention. The patient's imagination muſt not be diſ- 
turbed by the news of any extraordinary accident which 
may have happened to her family or friends: for fuch 
information hath beert known to carry off the labour- 
mage entirely, after they were begun, and the woman 
1as ſunk under her dejection of ſpirits: and even after 
delivery, theſe unſeaſonable communications have pro- 
duced ſuch anxiety as obſtructed all the neceſſary excre- 
tions, and brought on a violent fever and convulſions, 
that ended in death. . 

Of violent Floodings: All women, when the placenta 
ſeparates, and after it is delivered, loſe more or leſs red 
blood, from the quantity of half a pound, to that of 
dne pound, or even two; but ſhould it exceed this pro- 
portion, and continue to flow without diminution, the 
patient is in great danger of her life: this hazardous 
hemorrhage is known by the violence of the diſcharge, 
wetting freſh cloths as faſt as they can be applied; from 
the pulſe becoming low and weak, and the countenance 
turning pale; then the extremities grow cold, ſhe finks 


| 


hibited in any other form, will be ſerviceable; at the 
ſame time, lulling the patient to, reſt with opiates, Theſe, 
indeed, when the. firſt violence of the flood is abated, if 
properly and cautiouſly uſed, are generally more effectual 
than any other medicine. , 10 cf t =; 
Of the Aſter- pains. After-pains commonly happen 
when the fibrous part of the blood is retained in the 
uterus or vagina, and formed into large clots, which 
are detained by the ſudden contraction of the os inter- 
num and externum, after the placenta is delivered : or, 
if theſe ſhould be extracted, others will ſometimes be 
formed, though not ſo large as the firſt, becauſe the 
cavity of the womb is continually diminiſhing; after the 
birth. The uterus, in contracting, preſſes down theſe 
coagulums to the os internum; which being again 
gradually ſtretched, produces a degree of labour-pains, 
owing to the irritation of its nerves : in conſequence 
of this uneaſineſs, the woman ſqueezes the womb as 
in real labour; the force being increaſed, the clots are 
puſhed along, and when they are delivered, ſhe grows 
eaſy. The larger the quantity is of the coagulated 
blood, the ſeverer are the pains, and the longer they 
continue, . - | | 
Women in the firſt child ſeldom have after-pains ; 


into faintings, and, if the diſcharge is not ſpeedily ſtopt, becauſe, after delivery, the womb is ſuppoſed to con- 


or diminithed, is ſeized with convulſions, which often | 
than in the following labours : after-pains may alſo 


terminate in death. 

This dangerous efflux is oceaſioned by every thing 
that hinders the emptied uterus from contracting, fuch 
as gieat weakneſs and laſhtude, in conſequence of re- 
peated floodings before delivery; the ſudden evacuation 
of the uterus; ſometimes, though ſeldom, it proceeds 
from part of the placenta's being left in the womb; it 


undelivered ; when the womb 1s kept diſtended with a 
large quantity of coagulated blood; or when it is inverted, 
by pulling too forcibly at the placenta. | 

la this caſe, as there is no time to be loft, and in— 
ternal medicines cannot act ſo ſuddenly as to anſwer the 
purpoſe, we mutt have immediate recourſe to external 
application, If the diforder be owing to weakneſs, by 
which the uterus is diſabled from contracting itſelf, fo 
that the mouths of the veſſels are left open; or, though 
contracted a little, yet not enough to reſtrain the hzmor- 
rhage of the thin blood; or if in ſeparating the placenta, 
the aecoucheur has ſcratched or tore the inner ſurface or 
membrane of the womb; in theſe caſes, ſuch things 
moiſt be nſed as will aſſiſt the contractile power of the 
uterus, and hinder the blood from flowing ſo faſt into it 
and the neighbouring veſſels; for this purpoſe, cloths 
dipped in any cold aſtringent fluid, ſuch as oxycrate, or 
red tart wine, may be apphed to the back and belly. 
Some preſcribe veneſection in the arm, to the amount 
of five or fix ounces, with a view of making revulſion: 
if the pulſe is ſtrong, this may be proper; otherwiſe, it 
will do more harm than good. Others order ligatures, 
for compreſſing the returning veins at the hams, arms, 
and neck, to retain as much blood as pothble in the ex- 
tremities aud head. Beſides thele applications, the vagina 
may be filled with tow or linen rags, dipped in the above- 
mentioned liquids, in which a little allum, or ſachar- 
ſaturni hath been diffolved : nay, ſome practitioners inject 
proof-ſpirits warmed, or, ſoaking them up in a rag or 
ſpunge, introduce and ſqueeze them into the uterus, in 


If the flooding proceeds from another child, the reten- 
tion of the placenta, or coagulated blood, theſe ought 
immediately to be extracted; and if there is an inverſion 
of the uterus, it muſt be ſpeedily reduced. Should the 
hemorrhage, by thete methods, abate a little, but ſtill 
continue to flow, though not in fuch a quantity as to 
bring on {udden death, ſome red wine and jelly ought to 
be preſciibed for the patient, who ſhould take it fre- 
quently, and a little at a time; but above all things, 
chicken or mutton broths, adminiſtered in the ſame 
manner, for tear of overloading the weakened ſtomach, 
and occaſioning reachings : thele repeated in ſmall quan- 
tities, will gradually fill the exhauſted veſſels, and keep 
up the circulation. If the pulſe continues ſtrong, it will 
be proper to order repeated draughts of barky-water, 
acidulated with elixir vitriol : but if the circulation be 
weak and languid, extract of the bark, diſſolved in aq. 


tract and puſh off the clots with greater force in the firſt 


proceed from obſtructions in the veſſels, and irritations 
at the os internum. In order to prevent or remove theſe 
pains, as ſoon as the placenta is ſeparated and delivered, 
the hand being introduced into the uterus, may clear it 
of all the coagula. When the womb is felt through the 
parietes of the abdomen larger than uſual, it may be taken 
for granted, that there 1s either another child, or a large 
quantity of this clotted bloed; and, which ſoever it may 
be, there is a neceſſity for its being extracted. If the 
placenta comes away of itſelf, and the after-pains are 
violent, they may be alleviated and carried off by an 
opiate : for, by ſleeping and ſweating. plentifully, the 
irritation is removed, the evacuations are increaſed, the 

os uteri is inſenfibly relaxed, and the coagula ſlide eaſily 

along. When the diſcharge of the lochia 1s ſmall, the 

aftcr-pains, if moderate, ought not to be reſtrained ; 

becauſe the ſqueezing which they occaſion, promotes the 

other evacuation, which is neceſſary for the recovery of 

the patient. After-pains may alſo proceed from an ob- 

ſtruction in ſome of the veſſels, occaſioning a ſmall in- 

flammation of the os internum and ligaments; and the 

ſqueezing thereby occaſioned, may not only help to 

propel the obſtructing fluid, but alſo (if not too violent) 
contribute to the natural diſcharges. 

Of the Lechia. We have already obſerved, that the 

delivery of the child and placenta 1s followed by an 

eflux of more or leſs blood, diſcharged from the uterus, 

which, by the immediate evacuation of the large veſſels, 

is allowed to contract itſelf the more freely, without the 

danger of an inflammation, which would probably happen 
in the contraction, if the great veſſels were not emptied 

at the ſame time: but, as the fluids in the ſmaller veſſels 

cannot be ſo ſoon evacuated, or returned into the vena 
cava, it is neceſſary, that, after the great diſcharge is 

abated, a ſlow and gradual evacuation ſhould continue 

until the womb ſhall be contracted to near the ſame ſize 

which it had before pregnancy; and to this it attains 

about the eighteenth or twentieth day after delivery, 

though the period is different in different women. 

When the large veſſels are emptied immediately after 
delivery, the diſcharge frequently ceaſes for ſeveral hours, 
until the fluids in the ſmaller veſſels are propelled into 
the larger, and then begins to flow again, of a paler 
colour. | f 

The red colour of the lochia commonly continues till 
the fifth day, though it is always turning more and more 
ſerous from the beginning; but, about the fifth day, it 
flows off a clear, or ſometimes (though ſeldom) of a green- 
iſh tint; for, the mouths of the veſſels growing gradually 
narrower, by the contraction of the uterus, at laſt allow 
the ſerous part only to paſs : as for the greeniſh hue, it 
is ſuppoſed to proceed from a diſſolution of the cellular 
or cribriform membrane or mucus, that ſurrounded the 
ſurface of the placenta and chorion; part of which being 
left in the uterus, becomes livid, decays, and, diſſolving, 


cinnamomi tenvis, and given in ſmall draughts, or ex- 


mixes with and tinctures the diſcharge as it paſſes along. 
N | | 2. Though 


by. 


delivery, from being fix inches 1n diameter, or eighteen 


of the blood in the large veſſels; by which means the 


in the eirculating fluids ; from whence proceed great heat 


wt 


Though the lochia, as we have already obſerved, com- 
monly continue to the eighteenth or twentieth day, they 
are every day diminiſhing in quantity, and ſooneſt ceaſe 
in thoſe women who ſuckle their children, or have had an 
extraordinary diſcharge at firſt ; but the colour, quantity, 
and duration, differ in different women :. in ſome patients, 
the red colour diſappears on the firſt, or ſecond day; 
and in others, though rarely, it continues more or leſs to 
the end of the month : the evacuation in fome is very 
ſmall, in others exceffive : in one woman it ceaſes very 
ſoon, in another flows during the whole month : yet, all 
of theſe patients ſhall do well. e 

Some alledge, that this diſcharge from the uterus is the 
ſame with that from a wound of a large ſurface: but it is 
more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the change of colour and 
diminution of quantity proceed from the ſlow contrac- 
tion of the veſſels; becauſe, previous to pus, there muſt 
have been lacerations or i1mpoſthuines, and in women 
who have ſuddenly died after delivery no wound or ex- 
coriation hath appeared upon the inner ſurface of the 
womb, which is ſometimes found altogether ſmooth, and 
at other times rough and unequal on that part to which 
the placenta adhered. The ſpace that is occupied before 


inches in circumference, will, ſoon after the birth, be con- 
tracted to one third or fourth of theſe dimenſions. | 
Of the Mill Fever. About the fourth day, the breaſts, 
generally begin to grow turgid and painful. We have 
formerly obſerved, that, during the time of uterine geſta- 
tion, the breaſts in moſt women gradually increaſe till 
the delivery, growing ſofter as they are enlaiged by the 
veſſels being more and more filled with fluids; and by 
this gradual diſtention they are prepared for ſecreting the 
milk from the blood, after delivery. During the two or 
three firſt days after parturition, eſpecially when the wo- 
man has undergone a large diſcharge, the breaſts have 
been ſometimes obſerved to ſubſide and grow flaccid ; and 
about the third or fourth day, when the lochia begin to 
decreaſe, the breaſts ſwell again to their former ſize, and 
ſtretch more and more, until the milk, being ſecreted. is 
either ſucked by the child, or frequently of itſelf runs out 
at the nipples. | - 

Moſt of the complaints incident to women after deli- 
very, proceed either from the obſtruction of the lochia in 
the uterus, or of the milk in the breaſts, occaſioned by 
any thing that will produce a fever; ſuch as catching 
cold, long and ſevere labour, eating food that is hard of 
digeſtion, and drinking fluids that quicken the circulation 


imaller, with all the ſecretory and excretory ducts, are 
obſtructed. | 

The difcharge of the lochia being ſo different in wo- 
men of different conftitutions, and befides in ſome mea- 
fure depending upon the method of management, and the 
way of life peculiar to the patient, we are not to judge of 
her ſituation from the colour, quantity, and duration of 
them, but from the other ſymptoms that attend the diſ- 
charge; and if the woman ſeems hearty, and in a fair 
way of recovery, nothing ought to be done with a view 
to augment or diminith the evacuation. If the diſcharge 
be greater than ſhe can bear, it will be attended with all 
the {ſymptoms of inanition; but as the lochia ſeldom flow 
fo violently as to deſtroy the patient of a ſudden, ſhe may 
be ſupported with a proper nouriſhing diet, affiſted with 
cordial and reſtorative medicines. Let her, for example, 
ule broths, jellies, and aſſes milk; if the pulſe is languid 
and ſunk, ſhe may take repeated doſes of the confec. car- 
diac. with mixtures compoſed of the cordial waters and 
volatile ſpirits : ſubaſtringents and opiates frequently ad- 
miniſtered, with the cort. Peruvian: in different forms, 
and auſtere wines, are of great ſervice. On the other 
hand, when the diſcharge is too ſmall, or hath ccaſed 
altogether, the ſymptoms are more dangerous, and re- 
quire the contrary method of cure : for now the buſineſs 
is to remove a too great plenitude of the veſſels in and 
about the uterus, occaſtoning tenſion, pain, and labour, 


in the part, reſtleſſneſs, fever, a full, hard, quick pulſe, 
pigs in the head and back, nauſea, and difficulty in 

reathing. Theſe complaints, if not at firſt prevented, | 
or removed by reſt and plentiful ſweating, muſt be treated 
with veneſection and the antiphlogiſtick method. 


* 
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quiet, and encourage a plentiful diaphoreſis, by drinking 
frequently of warm, diluting fluids, ſuch as water-gruel, 
barley-water, tea, or weak chicken-broth. 
Should theſe methods be uſed: without ſucceſs, and the 
patient, far from being relieved by reſt, plentiful ſweat- 
ing, or a ſufficient diſcharge of the obſtructed lochia, la- 
bour under an hot dry ſkin, anxiety, and a quick, hard, 
and full pulſe, the warm diaphoreticks muſt be laid aſide; 
becauſe, if they fail of having the defired effect, they muſt 
neceſſarily increaſe the fever and obſtruction, and recourſ 
be had to bleeding at the arm or ancle to more or lefs 
quantity, according to the degree of fever and obſtruc- 
tion; and this evacuation muſt be repeated as there is 
occaſion. When the obſtruction is not total, it is ſup- 
poſed more proper to bleed at the ancle than at the arm; 
and at this laſt, when the diſcharged is altogether ſtopped. 
Her ordinary drink ought to be impregnated with nitre. 
If ſhe is coſtive, emollient and gently opening glyſters 
may be occaſionally injected; and her breaſts muſt be fo- 
mented and ſucked, either by the mouth or pipe-glaſſecs. 
If, by theſe means, the fever is abated, and the neceſſary 
diſcharges return, the patient commonly recovers; but, if 
the complaints continue, the antiphlogiſtick method muſt 
ſtill be purſued. - If, not withſtanding theſe efforts, the 
fever is not diminiſhed or removed by a plentiful diſcharge 


| of the lochia from the uterus, the milk from the breaſts, or 


by a critical evacuation by ſweat, urine, or ſtool, and the 
woman is every now and then attacked with cold ſhiver- 
ings; an abſceſs or abſceſſes will probably be formed in 
the uterus or neighbouring parts, or in the breaſts; and 
ſometimes, the matter will be tranſlated to other fitua- 


tions, and the ſeat of it foretold from the part's being af- 


fected with violent pains : theſe abſceſſes are more or lefs 
dangerous, according to the place in which they happen, 
the largeneſs of the ſuppuration, and the good or bad con- 
{t1tution of the patient. | 3 

It when the pains in the epigaſtrick regions axe violent, 
and the fever increaſed to a very high degtee, the patient 
ſhould all of a fudden enjoy a ceſſation from pain, with- 
out any previous diſcharge or critical emption, the phy- 
cian may pronounce that a mortification is begun; eſpe- 
cially if, at the ſame time, the pulſe becomes low, quick, 
wavering, and intermitting : if the woman's countenance, 
from being florid, turns-duſky and pale, while ſhe her- 
ſelf, and all the attendants, conceive her much mended : 
in that caſe, ſhe will grow delirious, and die in a very 


ſhort time. | 


What we have ſaid on that ſubject, regards that fever 


which proceeds from the obſtructed lochia, and in which 
the breaſts may likewiſe be affected: but me milk fever 
is that in which the breaſts are originally concerned, and 
which may happen though the lochia continue to flow in 
ſufficient quantity ; nevertheleſs, they mutually promote 
each other, and both are to be treated in the manner al- 
ready explained; namely, by opiates, diluents, and dia- 
phoreticks, in the beginning; and, theſe preſcriptions fail- 
ing, the obſtructions mult be reſolved by the antiphlo- 
giſtick method deſcribed above. The milk-fever alone, 
when the uterus is not concerned, is not ſo dangerous, 
and much more eafily relieved. Women of an healthy 
conſtitution, who ſuckle their own children, have good 
nipples, and whoſe milk comes freely, are ſeldom or never 
ſubje& to this diforder, which 1s more incident to thoſe 
who do not give ſuck, and neglect to prevent the ſecre- 
tion in time; or, when the milk is ſecreted, take no mea- 
ſures for emptying their breaſts. This fever likewiſe hap- 
pens to women who try too ſoon to ſuckle, and continue 
their efforts too Jong at one time ; by which means, the 
nipples, and conſequently the breaſts, are often inflamed, 
ſwelled, and obſtructed. 85 | 

In order to prevent too great a turgency in the veſſels 
of the breafts, and the ſecretion of milk, in thoſe women 
who do not chuſe to ſuckle, it will be proper to make ex- 
ternal application of thoſe things which by their preſſure 
and repercuſſive force will hinder the blood from flowing 
in too great quantity to this part, which is now more 
yielding than at any other time: for this purpoſe, let the 
breafts be covered with emp. de minio, diapalma, or emp: 
ſimp. ſpread upon linen, or cloths dipped in campho:ated 
ſpirits, be frequently applied to theſe parts and the arm- 
pits ; while the patient's diet and drink 1s of the lighteſt 
kind, and given in ſmall quantities. Notwithſtanding 


When the obſtruction is recent, let the patient lie 


theſe precautions, a turgency commonly begins about 
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the third day; but by reſt, moderate ſweating, and the or angles. The plants ſhould always be adapted to the 
uſe of theſe applications, the tenſion and pain will ſub- ſize of the plantation; for it. is very abſurd for tall trees 
fide about the fifth or ſixth day, eſpecially if the milk to be planted in the ſmall ſquares of a little garden; and 
runs out at the nipples : but if the woman catches cold, in large defigns ſmall ſhrubs'will have a mean appearance. 


or is of a full habit of body, and not very abſtemious, 
the tenſion and pain increaſing, will bring on a cold ſhi- 
vering ſucceeded by a fever; which may obſtruct the 


other excretions, as well as thoſe of the breaſt. 

In this caſe, the ſudorificks above recommended muſt 
be preſcribed ; and if a plentiful ſweat enſues, the patient 
will be relieved ; at the ſame time the milk muſt be ex- 
tracted from her breaſts, by ſucking with the mouth or 
glaſſes : ſhould theſe methods fail, and the fever increaſe, 
ſhe ought to be blooded in the arm; and inſtead of the 
external applications hitherto uſed, emollient liniments 
and cataplaſms muſt be ſubſtituted, in order to ſoften and 
relax. If, in ſpite of theſe endeavours, the fever pro- 
ceeds for ſome days, the patient is frequently relieved by 
critical ſweats, a large diſcharge from the uterus, miliary 
eruptions, or looſe ſtools mixed with milk, which 1s 


_ curdled in the inteſtines; but, ſhould none of theſe eva- 


cuations happen, and the inflammation continue with in- 
creaſing violence, there is danger of an impoſthume, 
which is to be brought to maturity, and managed like 
other inflammatory tumours; and no aſtringents ought 


to be applied, leſt they ſhould produce ſchirrous ſwell- 
ings in the glands. 


A s the criſis of this fever, as well as of that laſt de- 
ſcribed, often conſiſts in miliary eruptions over the whole 
{urface of the body, but particularly on the neck and 
breaſt, by which the fever 1s carried off, nothing ought 
to be given, which will either greatly increaſe or dimi- 
niſh the circulating force, but ſuch only as will keep out 
the eruptions. But if. notwithſtanding theſe eruptions, 
the fever, inſtzad of abating, is augmented, it will be 
neceſſary to diminiſh its force, and prevent its increaſe, 
by thoſe evacuations we have mentioned above. On 
the contrary, ſhould the pulſe fink, the eruptions begin 
to retreat inwardly, and the morbifick matter be in dan- 
ger of falling upon the viſcera, we mult endeavour to keep 
them out, by opiates and ſudorifick medicines ; and here 
bliſters may be applied with ſucceſs. | 

Of the Zvacuations neceſſary at the end of the month 
after Delivery. T hoſe who have had a ſufficient diſcharge 
of the lochia, plenty of milk, and ſuckle their own ch1l- 
dren, commonly recover with caſe ; and as the ſuperflu- 
ous fluids of the body are drained off at the nipples, ſel- 


dom require evacuations at the end of the month: but if 


there are any complaints from fullneſs, ſuch as pains and 
ſtitches, after the twentieth day, ſome blood ought to be 
taken from the arm, and the belly gently opened by fre- 
quent glyſters, or repeated doſes of laxative medicines. 
If the patient has tolerably recovered, the milk having 
been at firſt ſucked or diſcharged from the nipples, and 
afterwards diſcuſſed, no evacuations are neceſlary before 
the third or fourth week; and ſometimes not till after 
the firſt flowing of the menſes, which commonly hap- 
pens about the fifth week; if they do not appear within 
that time, gentle evacuations mult be preſcribed, to carry 
off the plethora, and bring down the catamenia. 
WIELDS, a term uſed by our farmers to expreſs that 
part of a plough by which the whole is drawn forwards. 


portioned to the extent of the gardens in which they are 
made; for it 1s very ridiculous to ſee a large wilderneſs 

lanted with tall trees, in a ſmall ſpot of ground; and, 
on the other hand, nothing can be more abſurd, than to 
ſec little paltry ſquares, or quarters of wilderneſs work, 
in a magnificent large garden. As to the ſituation of wil- 
dernefles, they ſhould never be placed too near the habi- 
tation, nor to as to obſtruct any diſtant proſpect of the 
country; there being nothing ſo agreeable as an uncon- 
tined proſpect; but where from the ſituation of the place, 
the fight is confined within the limits of the garden, no- 
thing can ſo agreeably terminate the proſpect, as a beau- 
tiful ſcene of the various kinds of trees judiciouſly planted; 
and if it is fo contrived, that the termination is planted 
circularly, with the concave towards the ſight, it will 


have a much better effect, then if it end in ſtraight lines 


4 


It ſhould alſo be obſerved, never to plant ever-greens 
amongſt deciduous trees; but always to place the ever- 
greens in a wilderneſs in a ſeparate part by themſelves, 


and that chiefly in fight. | 


As to the walks, thoſe that have the appearance of 
meanders, where the eyecannot diſcover more than twenty 
or thirty .yards in length, are generally preferable to all 
others, and theſe ſhould now and then lead into an open 
circular piece of graſs; in the centre of which may be 
placed either an obeliſk, ſtatue, or fountain; and, if in 
the middle of the wilderneſs there be contrived a large 


or banquetting-houſe ſurrounded with a green plot of 
graſs, it will be a conſiderable addition to the beauty of 
the whole. From the fides of the walks and openings, 


middle of the quarters, where ſhould always be planted 
the largeſt growing trees, ſo that the heads of all the trees 
may appear to view, while their ſtems will be hid from 
the fight. Thus in thoſe parts which are planted with 
deciduous trees, roſes, honey-ſuckles, ſpiræa frutex, and 
other kinds of low flowering ſhrubs, may be planted next 
the walks and openings; and at their feet, near the ſides 
of the walks, may be planted primroſes, violets, daffodils, 
&c. not in a ſtraight line, but ſo as to appear accidental, 
as in a natural wood. Behind the firſt row of ſhrubs 
ſhould be planted ſyringas, althza, frutex, mezereons, 
and other flowering ſhrubs of a middle growth ; and theſe 
may be backed with many other ſorts of trees, riſing 
gradually to the middle of the quarters. 


in the following manner, viz. in the firſt line next the 
great walks, may be placed the lauruſtinus, boxes, ſpurge 
laurel, juniper, ſavin, and other dwarf ever-greens. Be- 
hind theſe may be placed laurels, hollies, arbutuſes, and 
other ever-greens of a larger growth. Next to theſe may 
be planted alternuſes, phyllireas, yews, cypreſſes, V irgi- 
nian cedars, and other trees of the ſame growth; behind 
theſe may be planted Norway and ſilver firs, the true 
pine, and other ſorts of the fir growth; and in the mid- 
dle ſhould be planted Scotch pines, pinaſter, and other of 
the larger growing ever-greens, which will afford a moſt 


are curiouſly intermixed. 

But beſide the grand walks and openings (which ſhould 
always be laid with turf, and kept well mowed) there 
ſhould be ſome ſmaller ſerpentine walks through the 
middle of the quarters, where perſons may retire for pri- 
vacy; and by the ſides of theſe private walks may alſo be 
ſcattered ſome wood- flowers and plants, which, if art- 
fully planted, will have a very good effect. 

In the general deſign for theſe wilderneſſes, there 
ſhould not be a ſtudied and ſtiff correſpondency between 
the ſeveral parts; for the greater diverſity there is in the 
diſtribution of theſe, the more pleaſure they will afford. 
WILL, or let WIL I, in law, ſignifies the declara- 
tion of a man's mind and intent relating to the diſpoſition 
of his lands, goods, or other eſtate, or of what he would 


a teſtament. | 
In the making of a will thete are theſe ſeveral rules to 


4 (FER WILDERNESS, in gardening, a kind of grove of|have done after his death. x 
. x large trees, ina ſpacious garden, in which the walks are] In the common law, there is a diſtinction made be- 
. made either to interſe& each other in angles, or have the tween a will and a teſtament; as that is called a will, 
„ appearance of meanders and labyrinths. where lands or tenements are given; and when the diſ- 
14 | Wilderneſſes, ſays Mr. Miller, ſhould always be pro- |pofition concerns goods and chattels alone, it is termed 
13 | | 


is of ſound mind and memory. 2. That there be two. 
parts thereof, the one to remain in the hands of the party 
that made it, and the other in the cuſtody of ſome friend, 
in order to render it leſs liable to be ſuppreſſed after the 
teſtator's death, 3. That the whole be written in one 
hand-writing, and, if poſhble, in one ſheet of paper or 
parchment. 4. In cafe there be more ſheets than one, 
that the teſtator ſign and ſeal every ſheet, before the. wit- 
neſſes preſent at the execution. | , 
W1LL with a Wiſp, or Jact with a Lanthorn, a meteor 
known among the- people under theſe names, but more 
uſually among authors, under that of ignus fatuus. 


This meteor is chiefly ſeen in ſummer nights, frequent- 
wy £ e ing 


opening, in the centre of which may be erected a dome 


the trees ſhould riſe gradually one above another to the 


The part planted with ever-greens, may be diſpoſed 


delightful proſpect, if the different ſhades of the greens 


be obſerved, viz. 1. That it be done while the teſtator 
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ing meadows, marſhes, and other moiſt places. It ſeems 
to ariſe from a viſcous exhalation, which being kindled 
in the air, refleQs a ſort of thin flame in the dark, with- 
Me rn / EE 
It is often found flying along rivers, hedges, &c. by 
reaſon it there meets with a ſtream of air to direct it. 
The ignis fatuus, ſays Sir Iſaac Newton, is a vapour 
ſhining without heat; and there is the ſame difference 
between this vapour and flame, as between rotten wood 
ſhining without heat, and burning coals of fire. 
| WILLOW, Salix, in botany, a genus of trees, pro- 
ducing male and female flowers on ſeparate plants; 
they are diſpoſed in oblong imbricated katkins, and are 
both deſtitute of petals : the male flower conſiſts of a 
cylindrick nefarious honey gland in the centre of each 
ſcale; the ſtamina are two ſlender ere& filaments, top- 
ped with quadrilocular twin anthere ; the female flower 
contains an ovate narrow germen, crowned by two bifid 
ere& ſtigmas ; the fruit is an oval, awl-ſhaped, unilo- 
cular capſule, . opening with two revolute valves, and 
containing many ſinall ovate ſeeds crowned with a hairy 
down. | 2 | 
There are various kinds of willows, ſome of which 
grow to the ſize of a large tree, while other ſorts are of 
a more humble growth, they all delight in moiſt marſhy 
places, and on the ſides of brooks and rivers. The 


propagation of willows is eaſily effected either by ſets or 


cuttings : thoſe ſorts which are cultivated for their tim- 
ber are generally planted from branches eight or nine 
feet long; theſe are commonly ſharpened at their lower 
end, and thruſt into the ground by the ſides of ditches 
and banks, where the ground is moiſt, in which they 
will freely grow. The beſt ſeaſon for planting is carly 
in the ſpring, though they will ſucceed if planted in 
autumn. | | | 

Willow is of uſe to make wooden heels for ſhoes, for 
cricket bats, as alſo to the turners in many kinds of 
light wares : the loppings are uſed for ſeveral purpoſes; 
and the ofier which belongs to this genus is the moſt 
proper for making baſkets. 

WIN, in the beginning or end of the names of places, 
Ggnifies that ſome great battle was fought, or a victory 
gained there. 11 

WIND, Ventus, in phyſiology, a ſtream of air, flow- 
ing out of one place, or region, into another. 

As the air is a fluid, its natural ſtate is that of reſt, 
which it endeavours always to keep or retrieve by an 
univerſal equilibrium of all its parts. When, theicfore, 
this natural equilibrium of the atmoſphere happens by 
any means to be deſtroyed in any part, there neceſſarily 
follows a motion of all the circumjacent air towards that 
part to reſtore it ; and this motion of the air is what we 
call wind. EE 

Hence, with reſpe& to that place where the equili- 
brium of the air is diſturbed, we ſee the wind may blow 
from every point of the compaſs at the ſame time; and 
thoſe who live northwards of that point, have a north 
wind; theſe who live ſouthwards, a ſouth wind; and 
ſo of the reſt : but thoſe who hve on the ipot, where all 
theſe winds meet and interfere, are oppreſſed with tur- 
bulent and boiſterous weather, whirtwinds, and hurri- 
canes ; with rain, tempeſt, lightening, thunder, &c. 
For ſulphureous exhalations from the ſouth, torrents of 
nitre from the north, and aqueous vapours from every 
part, are there confuſedly huddled, and violently blended 
together, and rarely fail to produce the phænomena above 
mentioned. | 

Many are the particular cauſes which produce wind, 
by interrupting the equipoiſe of the atmoſphere ; but the 
moſt general cauſes are two, viz. heat, which, by rari- 
fying the air, makes it lighter in ſome places than it is 
in others; and cold, which by condenſing it, makes it 
heavier. Hence it is, that in all parts over the torrid 
zone, the air being more rarified by a greater quantity 
of the ſolar rays, is much lighter than in the other parts 
of the atmoſphere, and moſt. of all over the equitorial 
parts of the earth. And ſince the parts at the equator 
are moſt rarified, which are near the ſun; and thoſe 

rts are, by the earth's diurnal rotation eaſtward, con- 
tinually ſhifting to the weſt; it follows, that the parts 
of the air which lie on the weſt fide of the point of the 
greateſt rarefaction, and, by flowing towards it, meet it, 
have leſs motion than thoſe parts on the eaſt fide of the 

Vor. II. No. 78. | 


all the effect of that rarefaction. 


nerated. 
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ſaid point, which follow it; and therefore the motion of 


the eaſtern air would prevail againſt that of the weſtern 
air, and fo generate a continual eaſt wind, if this were 
| But we are to con- 
ſider, that as all the parts of the atmoſphere are ſo greatly 
rarified over the equator, and all about the poles greatly 
condenſed by extreme cold, this heavier air from either 
pole is conſtantly flowing towards the equator, to re- 
ſtore the balance deſtroyed by the rarefa&tion and levity 


of the air over thoſe regions: hence, in this reſpe& 


alone, a conſtant north and fouth wind would be ge- 


The ſun, by heating that part of the air over which 
he is vertical, and conſequently rendering it lighter, will, 


by his apparent motion from eaſt to weſt, cauſe a con- 


tinual ſtream of air to flow in that direction. | 
This being clearly underſtood, all the reſt is eaſy; 
for no one can find it difficult to conceive how the cold 
air from each pole mult neceſſarily ſet in towards the 
equator directly, where meeting and interfering witlt 
the eaſtern current, it does with that compound a new 
direction for the moving air which lies between both 
the former, viz. a north-eaft current on the north fide, 
and a ſouth-eaſt on the ſouth fide : all which naturally 
reſults from the doctrine of the compoſition of oblique 
forces. | „ | 
And this we find to be verified in the general trade- 
winds, which conſtantly blow from the north-eaſt and 
ſouth-eaſt, to about thirty degrees on each ſide the 
equator, where thoſe parts are over the open ocean, and 
not affected with the reflection of the ſun-beams from 
the heated ſurface of the land; for in this caſe the wind 
will always ſet in upon the land, as on the coaſt of 
Guinea, and other parts of the torrid zone, we know 
it does. 
Velocity and force of the WIND. 
the air has a greater or leſs velocity, the wind is ſtronger 
or weaker ; and it is found from obſervation, that the 


velocity of the wind is various, from the rate of one to 


fifty or ſixty miles per hour. The beſt way to prove 


this, is to chuſe a tree open place, where the wind or 


current of air is not at all interrupted, but flows uni- 
formly, or as much ſo as the undulatory ſtate of the 
atmoſphere will .admit : in ſuch a place, a feather, or 
other very light body, is to be let go in the wind; and 
then, by a hait-ſecond watch, or pendulum, you muſt 
oblerve nicely to what diftance it is carried in any num- 
ber of half-ſeconds, or in how many halt-ſeconds it has 
paſſed over a given or meaſured ſpace: This will give 
the rate of velocity in the wind per ſecond, and of courſe 
per hour ; which has been found, at a medium, to be 


twelve or fifteen miles per hour; even the moſt vehe- 


ment wind does not fly above fifty or ſixty miles per 


exceed the velocity of a perſon riding or walking in it; 
and in that caſe, if the perſon goes with the wind, he 
finds no wind at all, becauſe there is no, difference of 
velocity, or no relative wind, which is that only which 
we are ſenſible of, whilſt in motion. | 
Cardinal WiN DS, are thoſe which blow from the 
caſt, weſt, north, and ſouth, which are called cardinal 
points. 3 
Collateral WI NDS, are thoſe which blow between the 
cardinal points. The number of theſe is infinite, as the 
number of points they blow from are; a few of them 
only are conſidered in practice, and theſe have names 
compounded of the cardinal points between which they 
blow. | 
WirnpDp-Gun, or Air-Gun, See AlR-GeN. 
WIND-Aill, a kind of mill, the internal parts of 
which are much the ſame with thoſe of a water-mill ; 
from which however it differs, in being moved by the 
impulſe of the wind upon its vanes, or ſails, which are 
to be conſidered as a wheel on the axle. | 
In mills built of wood, the whole body of the mill 
turns round to the wind, on a tampin, or perpendicular 
poſt ; but in thoſe of ſtone, only the upper part turns in 


wile, the turret being encompaſſed with a wooden ring, 
in which is a groove, at the bottom of which a number 
of braſs truckles are placed at certain diſtances ; and 
within this groove is another ring, upon which the whole 
turret ſtands, To the upper or moveable ring are con- 
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As tlie motion of 


hour; and ſometimes the wind is ſo flow, as not to 


this manner; in order to which, the roof is built turret- 
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nefted beams with a rope, by means of which, and a 
windlaſs below, the top of the machine, together with 
the ſails, may be turned round, and put in the direction 
required, 

Pofetion of, and force of the Winp upon the Sails, As 
to the poſition of the ſails, we muſt conſider, that if they 
are placed direct to the wind, or at right angles to the 
axis of the mill, they will receive the whole force of the 
wind, which in this caſe will tend to blow them forward, 
and conſequently to blow down the mill; which poſition 
of courſe cannot be admitted. 3 

If the ſails are ſet right to the wind, or parallel with 
the axis of the mill, it is plain, that in that poſition, 
the wind cannot act upon them at all, and therefore 
they cannot be turned round, nor the mill put in mo- 
tion; which poſition of the ſails muſt likewiſe be re- 
jected. 
| Since neither the dire& nor right poſition of the fails 
will do, an oblique poſition muſt, as there can be no 
other ; and Een enk the ſails of vertical wind-mills 
are always in an oblique poſition to the wind. 

The force of the wind on the ſail will be as the ſquare 
of the ſign of incidence; but if we ſuppoſe the velocity 
of the wind to vary, the force thereof will be as the 
ſquare of the velocity; for the greater the velocity, the 
greater will be the ſtroke of each ſingle particle, and alſo 
the greater will be the number of particles coming upon 
the ſail in the ſame time; the force will be therefore as 


the ſquares of the velocity. 


Again, if the area of the ſail be variable, the force of 


the wind will be directly as the area or ſuperficies of the 
ſail; becauſe the number of particles of the air coming 
upon it, will always be proportional thereto, and con- 
ſequently the force with which they ſtrike it. 

When the area of the ſail and its poſition in reſpect to 
the wind, continue the ſame, the force which turns the 
ſails will be as the ſquares of the velocity ; and fince 


the wind ſcarce ever blows with one uniform velocity, 
but varies with almoſt every blaſt, the force upon the 


ſail will be much more variable and unequal; and there- 
fore the action or working of a wind- mill cannot be fo 
equal, uniform, or ſteady, as that of a water-mill, whoſe 


power is always of the fame tenor, when the jet of water | 


is 10, | | 
When the angle of incidence begins to be oblique, 


the force increaſes with the obliquity of the ſaid angle 


to a certain number of degrees; becauſe that part of 


the force which is parallel to the axis, becomes lets in 
;roportion to that which is perpendicular to it: but 
after it has paſſed this limit, 1t again decreaſes and be- 
comes nothing, when the angle of incidence vanithes ; 


as is eaſy to underſtand, by conſidering that the quantity | 
of wind on the fail does in this caſe continually de- 


creaſe. | ; 1 
There is therefore one certain poſition of the fail, in 


which the force of the wind is greateſt of all upon it, 
or a maximum: and this the ingenious Mr. Parent has 
ſhewn to be 54 44. a ; 
But this angle is only that which gives the wind the 
reateſt force to put the ſail in motion, but not the angle 
which gives the force of the wind a maximum upon the 
ſail when in motion. What this angle is, Mr. Mac 
Laurin has ſhewn in his book of fluxions, to which we 


refer the reader. "I 


Mr. Parent has alſo ſhewn, that an elliptick form of 


the ſails is better than a parallelogram, or long ſquare ; 
and that the beſt poſition of the fail is not that which is 
common, viz. with its longeſt fide or diameter parallel 
to the axis of the ſail; but, on the contrary, it ought to 


be perpendicular to it. 


There are three things yet wanting to the perfection 
of a wind-mill. 1. Some contrivance in the nature of 


a fly, to regulate the motion of the train, under the 
unequal and irregular impulſe of the wind. 2. Some 


other contrivance to ſupply the hopper, or ſtones, with 
more or leſs corn, in proportion to the greater or leſs 


ſtrength of the wind. 3. A method of altering the angle 


of the ſail's obliquity, from its maximum of 54” 44, at 
the beginning of the motion, to its minimum, when in 


motion. 


Wixp, in the menage. A horſe that carries in the 
wind, is one that toſſes his noſe as high as his ears, and 
does not carry handſomely, 'The difference between 


carrying in the wind, and beating upon the hand, is, 
that the horſe who beats upon the hand, ſhakes his head, 
and reſiſts the bridle; but he who carries in the wind, 
puts vp his head without ſhaking, and only ſometimes 
beats upon the hand. The oppoſite to carrying in the 
wind, is arming and carrying low. 

Winp-FLowER, Anemonie, in botany. See the ar- 
ticle ANEMONIE. | 

Winp-GALL, a name given by our farriers to a dif. 
temperature of horſes. In this caſe there are bladders 
full of a corrupt jelly, which, when let out, is thick, 
and of the colour of the yolk of an egg. They vary in 
ſize, but are more uſually ſmall than large. Their place 
is about the fetlock- joint, and they grow indifferently on 
all four legs, and are often fo painful, eſpecially in the 
ſummer ſeaſon, when the weather is hot, and the ground 
dry and hard, that they make the creature frequently 


cure is to open the ſwelling, about the length of a bean, 
and to ws, out the jelly: when this is done they apply 
a mixture of the oil of bays, and the white of an egg, 
covering it with tow. Another method is, after the 
jelly is all ſqueezed out, to wrap round the part a wet 
woollen cloth, and then applying a taylor's hot iron, 
this is to be rubbed over till the moiſture is carried away ; 
it is then to be daubed all over with pitch, maſtich, 


The wind-galls that are ſituated near the ſinews, are 
much the moſt painful of all, and ſooneſt make the horſe 
lame. 

The general cauſe of wind-galls is ſuppoſed to be ex- 
treme work or exerciſe in hot weather; but it is to be 
obſerved, that thoſe horſes which have long joints, will 
be wind-galled if they work never ſo little. The worſt 


mentioned methods will frequently miſs of ſucceſs in 
theſe, and nothing but fire will cure them. 
Winv-Hartcn, in mining, a term ufed to expreſs 
the place at which the ore is taken out of the mines. 
W1NnD-SHOCK, a name given by our farmers to a 
diſtemperature to which fruit- trees, and ſometimes tim- 
ber-trees, are ſubject. 7 | 
Mortimer is of opinion, that the wind-ſhock is a ſort 


the tree; but that the bark being often not affected by 
it, it is not feen on the outſide, while the inſide is twiſted 
round, and greatly injured. | 

It is by ſome ſuppoſed to be occafioned by high winds; 
but others attribute it to lightening. Thoſe trees are 


þ 


on one fide than on the other. 
The beſt way of preventing this in valuable trees, is 
to take care, in the plantation, that they are ſheltered 
well, and to cut them frequently in a regular manner, 
while young. The winds not only twiſt trees in this 
manner, but they often throw them wholly down; in 
this caſe the common method is to cut up the tree for 
firing, or other uſes; but if it be a tree that is worth 
preſerving, and it be not broken, but only torn up by 
the roots, it may be proper to raiſe it again, by the fol- 
lowing method: let a hole be dug deep enough to receive 
its roots, in the place where they before were: let the 
ſtraggling roots be cut off, and ſome of the branches, 
and part of the head of the tree; then let it be raiſed ; 
and when the torn-up roots are replaced in the earth, in 
their natural ſituation, let them be well covered, and 
tne hole filled up with rammed earth ; the tree will, in 
this caſe, grow well, and perhaps better than before. 
If nature be left to herſelf, and the tree be not very 
large, the pulling off the roots will raiſe it. | 
WINDAGE of a Gun, the difference between the 
diameter of the bore, and the diameter of the ball. 
WINDLASS, or WinDLACE, a machine uſed to 
raiſe huge weights withal, as guns, ſtones, anchors, &c. 
It is very ſimple, conſiſting only of an axis, or roller, 
ſupported horizontally at the two ends by two pieces of 
wood and a pulley : the two pieces of wood meet at top, 
being placed diagonally, ſo as to prop each other; the 
ax1s, or roller, goes through the two pieces, and turns 
in them. The pulley is faſtened at top where the pieces 
join. Laſtly, there are two ſtaves or hand ſpikes go 
through the roller, whereby it is turned, and the rope 
which comes over thepulley is wound off and on the ſame. 


| | | WINDOW, 


ſtumble, or even fall down. The general method of 


and reſin, boiled together, laying tow in plenty over all. 


wind-galls are thoſe of the hinder legs; all the above- 


of bruiſe and ſhiver throughout the whole ſubſtance of 


moſt uſually affected by it, whoſe boughs grow more out 


_; 
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WINDOW, q. d. wind-door, an aperture or open 
place in the wall of a houſe, to let in the wind and light. 
be Hovssz. 1 SAN 

We have various forms of windows, as, arched win- 
dows, circular windows, elliptical windows, ſquare and 
flat windows, round windows, oval windows, Gothick 
windows, ruſtick windows, and ſky-lights. | 

The chief rules in regard to windows are, 1. That 
they be as few in number, and as moderate in dimen- 
fions, as may conſiſt with other due reſpects; inaſmuch 
as all openings are weakenings. 2. That they be placed 
at a convenient diſtance from the angles, or corners of 


the building ; becauſe that part ought not to be enfeebled, | 


whoſe office is to ſupport and faſten all the reſt of the 
building. 3. That care be taken that the windows are 
all equal one with another, in their rank and order; ſo 
that thoſe on the right hand may anſwer to thoſe on the 
left, and thoſe above the right over thoſe below ; for this 
fituation of windows will not only be handſome and uni- 
form, but alſo the void being upon the void, and the 
full upon the full, it will be a great ſtrengthening to the 
whole tabrick. 5 

As to their dimenſions, care is to be taken not to give 
them more or leſs light than is needful; that is, to make 
them no bigger, nor leſs, than is convenient; therefore, 
regard is to be had to the bigneſs of the rooms which are 
to receive the light: it is evident, that a great room needs 
more light, and, conſequently, a greater window than a 
little room, The apertures of windows, in middle- ſized 
houſes, may be four and a half, or five feet, between the 
Jaumbs, and in greater buildings fix and a half, or ſeven 
fect, and their height may be double their length at the 
leaſt. But in high rooms, or large buildings, their height 
may be a third, a fourth, or half a breadth more than 
double their length. Theſe are the proportions of the 
windows for the firſt ſtory; and according to theſe muſt 
the upper ſtories be for breadth ; but, as for height, they 
muſt diminiſh : the ſecond ſtory may be one-third part 
lower than the firſt, and the third one-fourth part lower 
than the ſecond. | | + 

WINE, Vinum, a briſk, agreeable, ſpirituous, and cor- 
dial liquor, drawn from vegetable bodies and fermented. 
See FERMENTATION. | 

The character of wine, according to Boerhaave, is, 
that the firſt thing it affords by diſtillation, be a thin, 
oily, inflammable fluid, called a ſpirit. 

This diſtinguiſhes wines from another claſs of fer- 
mented vegetable juices, viz. vinegar ; which, inſtead of 
ſuch ſpirit, yields, for the firſt thing, an acid, uninflam- 
mable matter. | 

All ſorts of vegetables, fruits, ſeeds, roots, &c. afford 
wine; as grapes, currants, mulberries, elder-berries, cher- 
ries, apples, pulſe, beans, peaſe, turneps, radiſhes, and 
even graſs itſelf. Hence, under the claſs of wines, or 
vinous liquors, come not only wines abſolutely ſo called, 
but ale, cyder, &c. See VINEGAR. 

Wine is, in a more peculiar manner, appropriated 
to that which is drawn from the fruit of the vine, by 
ſtamping its grapes in a vat, or cruſhing and expreſſing 
the juiceout of them in a preſs, and then fermenting 
them, &c. ED | | 

The goodneſs of wine conſiſts in its being neat, dry, 
fine, bright, and briſk, without any taſte of the ſoil, of 
a clean ſteady colour, having a ftrength without being 
heady, a body without being four, and keeping without 
growing hard or eager. The difference of flavour, taſte, 
colour, and body, in wines, 1s perhaps, as much owing 
to the different manner and time of prefling, gathering, 
and fermenting the grape, as to any difference of the grape 
Henk. 

In Hungary, whence tockay and ſome of the richeſt 
amd higheſt-flavoured wines come, they are extremely cu- 
rious in theſe reſpects: for their prime and moſt delicate 
wines, the grape is ſuffered to continue upon the vine 
till it is half dried by the heat of the ſun: and, if the 
ſun's heat ſhould not prove ſufficient, they are dried by 
the gentle heat of a furnace, and then picked one by one 
from the ſtalks; the juice of this grape, when preſſed 
out, is of a fine flavour, and ſweet as ſugar : this, after 
due fermentation, is kept for a year, and then racked 
from the leys, when it proves a generous, oily, rich 
wine, and is fold at a very high rate, 3 
The Hungarians prepare a ſecond ſort of wine by col- 


. 


WIN 


lecting together the better kind of grapes, carefully pick · 
ing the fruit from the ſtalks, and then preſſing out the 
juice: this is extremely ſweet, and is made richer by in- 
fuſing in it, after it has fermented for ſome days, a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of half-dried grapes. This wine, beſides 
being very ſweet, is oily, and of a grateful taſte, and re- 
tains theſe qualities for a long time. | 

There is a third fort, made from the pure juice of this 
kind of grape, without any addition. This is a more 
briſk and lively wine, and far leſs ſweet. | 

They likewiſe prepare a. fourth ſort, from grapes of 
different goodneſs mixed together; this, though not ſo 
generous, is nevertheleſs an excellent wine. 

Theſe Hungarian wines are remarkable for preſerving 
their ſweetneſs, and. for the delicacy of their taſte and 
ſmell ; they, likewiſe, do not grow eaſily vapid, and may 
be kept in perfection for many years. 

Wine being a liquor moſtly of foreign produce, the 
divers names, forms, kinds, diſtinctions, &c. thereof, 
are borrowed from the countries where it is produced; 
the principal whereof, at this day, is France, to wines 
of which country, a good part of what we have to ſay of 
this noble liquor, will more immediately belong. 

Wine, in France, is diſtinguiſhed from the ſeveral de- 
grees and ſteps of its preparation, into, 1. Mere goutte, 
mother drop, which is the virgin wine, or that which 
runs of itſelf out at the top of the vat wherein the grapes 
are laid, before the vintager enters to tread or ſtamp the 
grapes. 2. Muſt, ſurmuſt, or ſtum, which is the wine 
or liquor in the vat, after the grapes have been trod or 
ſtamped. 3. Preſſed wine, being that ſqueezed with a 
preſs out of the grapes half bruized by the treading. The 
huſks left of the grapes are called rope, murk, or mark, 


they make a liquor for ſervants uſe, anſwering to our 
cyderkin, and called boiſſon, which is of ſome uſe in 
medicine, in the cure of diforders occaſioned by the viſcid 
humours. 4. Sweet wine 1s that which has not yet worked 
orfermented. 5. Bouru, that which has been prevented 
working by caſting in cold water. 6. Worked wine, 
that which has been let work in the vat, to give it a co- 
lour. 7. Boiled wine, that which has had a boiling be- 
fore it worked, and which by that means ſtill retains 
its native ſweetneſs. 8. Strained wine, that made by 
ſteeping dry grapes in water, and letting it ferment of 
itſelf. 

Wines are alſo diſtinguiſhed with regard to their co- 
lour, into white wine, red wine, claret wine, pale wine, 
roſe or black wine; and, with regard to their country, 
or the ſoil that produces them, into French wines, Spa- 
niſh wines, Rheniſh wines, Hungary wines, Greek 


Port wine, Madeira wine, &c. 


parts of France, their way 1s with red wines to tread or 


| ſqueeze the grapes between the hands, and to let the 


whole ſtand, juice and huſks, till the tincture be to 
their liking; after which they preſs it. But for white 
wines, they preſs the grapes immediately ; when preſſed 
they tun the muſt and ſtop up the veſlel, only leaving the 
depth of 3 or more to give room for it to work. At 
the end of ten days they fill this ſpace with ſome other 
proper wine, that will not provoke it to work again. 
This they repeat from time to time, new wine ſpending 
itſelf a little before it comes to perfection. 

The uſual method of fining down wines, ſo as to ren- 
der them expeditiouſly bright, clear, and fit for uſe, is 
this: Take an ounce of iſinglaſs, beat it into thin ſhreds 
with a hammer, and diſſolve it, by boiling, in a pint of 
water; this when cold becomes a ſtiff jelly. Whiſk up 
ſome of this jelly into a froth with a little of the wine in- 
tended to be fined, then ſtir it well among the reſt in the 
caſk, and bung it down tight; by this means the wine 
will become bright in eight or ten days. | 

This method, however, is found to be beſt ſuited to 
the white wines; for the red ones, the wine-coopers com- 
monly uſe the whites of eggs beat up to a froth, and 
mixed in the ſame manner with their wines. 

They fine it down alſo by putting the ſhavings of green 
beech into the veſſel, having firft taken off all the rind, 
and boiled them an hour in water to extract their rank- 
neſs, and afterwards dried them in the ſun, or in an 


| 


oven, A buthel of theſe ferve for a tun of wine: and 
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by throwing water upon which, and prefling them afreſh, 


wines, Canary wines, &c. and more particularly into- 


Method of making, fining, &c, WINE. In the ſouthern 
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wiſe it may be cured by introducing a ſmall artificial fer- 


being maſhed, they ſerve again and again, till almoſt 
quite conſumed; | | vi 
For Englith wine, the method recommended by Morti- 
mer, is firſt to gather the grapes when very dry, to pick 
them from the ſtalks, then to preſs them, and let the 


juice ſtand twenty-four hours in a vat covered. After- 
wards to draw it off from the groſs lees, and then put it 


up in a caſk, and to add a pint or quart of ſtrong red or 


white port to every gallon of juice, and let the whole 
work, bunging it up cloſe, and letting it ſtand till Ja- 
nuary ; then bottle it in dry weather. Bradley chuſes to 
have the liquor, when preſſed, ſtand with the huſks, 
ſtalks, and all in the vat, to ferment for fifteen days. 

The method of converting white wine into red, ſo 
much practiſed by the modern wine-coopers, Dr. Shaw 
obſerves, is this: Put four ounces of turneſole rags into 
an earthen veſſel, and pour upon them a pint of boiling 
water; cover tlie veſſel cloſe, and leave it to cool; ſtrain 
off the liquor, which will be of a fine deep red, inclining 
to purple. A ſmall portion of this colours a large quan- 
tity of wine. This tincture might be either made in 
brandy, or mixed with it, or elſe made into a ſirup, 
with ſugar, for keeping. A common way with the wine- 
coopers is to infuſe the rags cold in wine for a night or 
more, and then wring them out with their hands; but 
the inconveniency of this method is, that it gives the 
wine a diſagreeable taſte; or what is commonly called the 
taſte of the rag; whence the wines thus coloured, uſually 
paſs among judges for preſſed wines, which have all this 
taſte from the canvas rags in which the lees are preſſed. 
The way of extraQting the tincture, as here directed, 
is not attended with this inconvenience ; but it loads the 
wine with water; and if made into a firup, or mixed in 
brandy, it would load the wine with things not wanted, 
ſince the colour alone 1s required. Hence the colouring 
of wines has always its inconveniencies. 

In thoſe coantries which do not produce the tinging 
grape, which affords a blood-red juice, wherewith the 
wines of France aie often ſtained, in defect of this, the 
juice of elder-berrics is uſed, and ſometimes logwood is 
uſed at Oporto. 

The colour afforded by the method here propoſed, gives 
wine the tinge of the Bourdeaux-red, not the port; 


whence the foreign coopers are often diſtreſſed for want] 


of a proper colouring for red wines in bad years. This 
might perhaps be ſupplied by an extract made by boiling 
ſtick-lack in water. The ſkins of tinging grapes might 
alſo be uſed, and the matter of the turneſole procured in 
a ſolid form, not imbibed in rags. | 

Stahl obſerves, that it is a common accident, and a 
dilcaſe in wines, to be kept too hot; which is not eaſy 
to cure when it has been ot any long continuance, other- 


mentation, that new ranges the parts of the wine, or ra- 
ther recovers their former texture: but the actual ex- 
poſing of wine to the fire, or the ſun, preſently diſpoſes 
it to turn eager; and the making it boiling hot, is one 
of the quickeſt ways of expediting the proceſs of making 
of vinegar. | | | 

On the other hand, wine kept in a cool vault, and 
well ſecured from the external air, will preſerve its tex- 
ture intire in all the conſtituent parts, and ſufficiently 
ftrong for many years, as appears not only from old 
wines, but other foreign fermented liquors, particularly 
thoſe of China, prepared from a decoction of rice, which 
being well cloſed down in a veſlel, and buried deep under 
ground, will continue for a long ſeries of years, rich, 
generous, and good, as the hiſtories of that country uni- 
verſally agree in aſſuring us. | 

The molt general remedy hitherto known for all the 
diſeaſes of wines, is a prudent ute of tartarized ſpirit of 
wine, which not only enriches but diſpoſes all ordinary 
wines to grow fine. | 
If either by fraud or accident a larger portion of water 
is mixed with wine than is proper for its conſiſtence, and 
no way neceſſary or eſſential, this ſuperfluous water does 
not only deprave the taſte, and ſpoil the excellence of the 
wine, but alfo renders it leſs durable; for humidity in 
general, and much more a ſuperfluous aqueous humidity, 
is the primary and reſtleſs inſtrument of all the changes 
that are brought on by fermentation. It may, doubtleſs, 
therefore be uſeful, and ſometimes abſolutely neceſſary, 


to take away this ſuperfluous water from the other part 
. þ 
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| which ſtrictly and properly conſtitutes the wine. This 


has been agreed upon all hands as a thing proper; but 


the manner of doing it has not been well agreed on; 


{ome have propoſed the effecting it by means of heat and 
evaporation, others by percolation, and others by various 


other methods, all found unſucceſsful when brought to 
the trial; but the way propoſed by Dr. Shaw from Stahl, 


is the moſt certain and commodious ; this is done by A 


concentration of the wine, not by means of heat, but of 


cold. | 

If any kind of wine, but particularly ſuch as has nevet 
been adulterated, be in a ſufficient quantity, as that of 
a gallon or more, expoſed to a ſufficient degree of cold 
in froſty weather, or be put into any place where ice 
continues all the year, as in our icc-houſes, and there 
ſuffered to freeze, the ſuperfluous water that was ori- 
ginally contained in the wine, will be frozen into ice, 


and will leave the proper and truly eſſential part of the 
wine unfrozen, unleſs the degree of cold thould be very 


intenſe, or the wine but weak and poor. This is the 
principle on which Stahl founds his whole ſyſtem of con- 
denſing wines by cold. When the froſt is moderate, the 
experiment has no difficulty, becauſe not above a third or 
fourth part of the ſuperfluous water will be froze in a 
whole night; but if the cold be very intenſe, the beſt 
way is, at the end of a few hours, when a tolerable quan- 
tity of ice is formed, to pour out the remaining fluid 
liquor, and ſet it in another veſſel to freeze again by 
itſelf. | | | 

If the veſlel, that thus by degrees receives the ſeveral 
parcels of the condenſed wine be ſuffered to ſtand in the 
cold freezing place, where the operation is pertormed, 
the quantity lying thin in the pouring out, or otherwiſe, 
will be very apt to freeze anew ; and if it be ſet in a warm 
place, ſome of this aqueous part thaws again, and ſo 
weakens the reſt. The condenſed wine, therefore, ſhould 
be emptied in ſome place of a moderate degree as to cold 
or heat, where neither the ice may diſſolve nor the vi- 
nous fubſtance mixed among it be congealed. But the beſt 
expedient of all 1s to perform the operation with a large 
quantity of wine, or that of ſeveral gallons, where the 


utmoſt exactneſs, or the danger of a trifling waſte, need 


not be regarded. 
By this method, when properly performed, there firſt 


this is properly the more purely aqueous part of it, inſo- 
much that when all the vinous fluid is poured off, to be 


again expoſed to a concentration, the ice remaining be- 


hind, from this firſt freezing, being ſet to thaw in a warm 
place, diſſolves into a pure and taſteleſs water. 
frozen part, or ice, conſiſts only of the watery part of 
the wine, and may be thrown away, and the liquid part 
retains all the ſtrength, and is to be preſerved. This 
will never grow jour, muſty, or mouldy afterwards, and 
may at any time be reduced to wine of the common kind 
again, by adding to it as much water as will make it up 
to the quantity that it was before. | 

Wines in general may by this method be reduced to 
any degree of vinoſity or perfection. : 

The benefit and advantage of this method of congela- 
tion, if reduced to practice in the large way, in the wine 
countries, mult be evident to every body. Concentrated 
wines, in this manner, might be ſent into foreign coun- 
tries, inſtead of wine and water, which is uſually now 
ſent; the wines they export being loaded, and in danger 
of being ſpoiled, by three or four times their own quan- 
tity of unneceſſary, ſuperfluous, and prejudicial water. 

An eaſy method of recovering pricked wines may be 
learned from the following experiment: Take a bottle of 
red-port that is pricked, add to it half an ounce of tarta- 
rized ſpirit of wine, ſhake the liquor well together, ang 
ſet it by for a few days, and it will be found very remark- 
ably altered for the better. | | 

This experiment depends upon the uſeful doctrine of 
acids and alkalies. All perfe& wines have naturally ſome 
acidity, and when this acidity prevails too much, the 
wine is faid to be pricked; which is truly a ſtate of the 
wine tending to vinegar : but the introduction of a fine 
alkaline ſalt, ſuch as that of tartar, imbibed by ſpirit of 
wine, has a dire& power of taking off the acidity ; and 
the ſpirit of wine alſo contributes to this, as a great pre- 
ſervative in general of wines. If this operation be dex- 


terouſly performed, pricked wines may be abſolutely re- 
| : covered 


freezes about one third part of the whole liquor; and 
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WIN 


covered by it, and remain ſaleable for ſome: time: and 
the ſame method may be uſed to malt liquors juſt turned 
lour. 1 

Ihe age of wine is properly reckoned by leaves ; thus 
they ſay of wine two, four, or ſix leaves, to ſignify wine 
of two, four, or ſix years old; taking each new leaf put 
forth by the vine, fince the wine was made, for a year. 

WIN is alſo a denomination applied in medicine and 
pharmacy to divers mixtures and compoſitions wherein 
the juice of the grape is a principal ingredient. 

With regard to the medical uſes of wines, it is obſerved, 
that among the great variety of wines in common. ule 
among us, five are employed in the ſhops as menſtrua 
for medicinal ſimples: that is, the vinum album Hiſpa— 
nicum, or mountain wine; the vinum album Gallicum, 
or French white wine; the Canary wine, or lack ; the 
Rheniſh wine; and the red port. 

1 he effects of theſe liquors on the human body, are 
to chear the ſpirits, warm the habit, promote perſpira- 
tion, render the veſſels full and turgid, raiſe the pulle, 
and quicken the circulation. The effects of the full- 
bodied wines are much more durable than thoſe of the 
tizinner ; all ſweet wines, as Canary, abound with a glu- 
tinous, nutritious ſubſtance, whilſt the others are not 

nutrimental, or only accidentally fo, by ſtrengthening the 
organs employed in digeſtion. Sweet wines, in general, 
do not pals off freely by urine ; and they heat the *conſti- 
tution more than an equal quantity of any other, though 
containing full as much fpirit; red port, and moſt of 
the red wines, have an aſtringent quality, by which they 
ſtrengthen the tone of the ſtomach, and thus prove ſer- 


viceable for reſtraining immoderate ſecretions; thoſe which] 


are of an acid nature, as rhenith, paſs freely by the kid- 
nies, and. gently looſen the belly. It is ſuppoſed that 
theſe laſt exaſperate and occaſion gouty calculous diſor- 
ders, and that new wines of every kind have this effect. 
W1INnE-SPIRIT, a term uſed by our diſtillers, and 
which they ſeem to mean the ſame thing with rhe phraſe 
of ſpirit of wine; but they are taken in very different 
fenſes in the trade. 


Spirit of wine is the name given to the common malt-| 


ſpirit, when reduced to an alcohol, or totally inflammable 
ſtate ; but the phraſe, wine-ſpirit, is uſed to expreſs a 
very clean and fine ſpirit, of the ordinary proof ee 
and made in England from wines of foreign growth. 

The way of producing it is by ſimple diſtillation, and 
it is never rectified any higher than common bubble proof. 
The ſeveral wines of different natures, yield very ditfer- 
ent proportions of ſpirit; but, in general, the ſtrongeſt 
yield one-fourth, the weakeſt in ſpirits one-eighth- part of 
proof-fſpirit ; that i is, they contain from a ſixteenth to an 
eighth part of their quantity of pure alcohol. 

Wines that are a little ſour, ſerve not at all the worſe 
for the purpoſes of the diſtiller, they rather give a greater 
vinoſity to the produce. This vinoſity is a thing of 
great uſe in the wine-ſpirit, whole principal uſe is to mix 
with another, that is tartarized, or with a malt-ſpirit, 
rendered alkaline by the common method of rectifica- 


tion. All the wine-ſpirits made in England, even thoſe | 


trom the French wines, appear very greatly different from 
the common French brandy ; and this has given our diſ- 
tillers a notion that there is ſome ſecret art practiſed in 
1 Fancy for the giving the agrecable flavour to that ſpi- 

but this is without foundation. | 

"WIN G, Ala, that part of a bird, inſect, &c. whereby 
it is enabled to fly. 

IVarbling of the WIx Gs, in falconry, i is when a hawk, 
— having mantled herſelf, croſſes her wings over ber lu 

ack. 

WING 8, in heraldry, are born ſometimes ſingle, 
ſometimes in pairs, in which caſe they are called con- 
joined; when tlie points are downward, they are ſaid to 
be inverted ; when up, elevated. 

Wins, Ala, or Axilla, in botany, the angle which 
the leaves of a plant, or the pedicles of the leaves, form 
with the ſtem, or a branch of the plant. 

This angle is commonly acute, and always turned 
upward. It has its name from its reſembling the angle 
which the wings of a bird form with the body ; or ra- 
ther, from the angle which a man's arms makes with 
his trunk, which is alſo called ala, wing. | 

Wixd s, in gardening, &c. denote ſuch branches of 
trees, or other plants, as grow up aſide of cach other. 


WIN 


-La Quintiny ſays, the term is fen applied 
to artichoaks, whoſe wings, or alæ, are the leſs heads 


| or fruits that grow up with the principal one, on the 


ſame ſtalk. 

WING s, Ale, in the military art, are the two flanks 
or extremes of an army, ranged in form of battle; be- 
ing the right and left ſides thereof, and including the 
main body. 

The cavalry are always poſted in the wings; i. e. on 
the flanks, or the right and left ſides of each line; to 
cover the foot in the middle: | 

Pan, one of Bacchus's captains, is ſaid to have been 
the firſt inventor of this method of ranging an army; 
whence, ſay they, it is that the ancients painted him with 
horns on his head ; what we call wings, being by them 
called cornua, horns. 

3 his, at leaſt, is certain, that the method of arrang- 
ing in wings is very ancient. The Romans, we know, 
uſed the term alæ, or wings, for two bodies of men in 
their army; one on the right, the other on the left, 
conſiſting each of 400 horſe, and 4200 foot uſually, and 
wholly made up of confederate troops. Theſe were de- 
ſigned to cover the Roman army, as the wings of a bird 
cover its body. 

/ The troops in theſe wings they called alares, and alares 
copiæ; and we at this day diſtinguiſh our armies into 
the main-body, the right and left wings. 


each battalion, or ſquadron, on the right and left. 
pikes are ranged i in the middle, and the muſqueteers in 
the wings. 


horn-works, crown-works, tenailles, and the like out- 
works; including the ramparts, and parapets, with which 
they are bounded on the right and left, from their gorge 
to their front. 

Theſe wings, or ſides, are capable of being flanked, 
either with the body of the place, if they ſtand not too 
far diſtant; or with certain redoubts; or with a traverſe 
made in their ditch. 

St. Michael's WinG, is the name of a military order 
in Portugal, inſtituted according to the jeſuit Mendo, 
in 1165; or, according to di Michieli, in his Teſoro 
Militar de Cavalleria, in 1171. Its inſtitutor was Al- 
phonſus Henry I. king of Portugal; and the occaſion 
was a victory gained by him over the king of Sevil, and 
his Saracens ; for which he thought himſelf beholden to 
St. Michael, whom he had choſe for his patron in the war 
againſt the infidels. 

The banner they bore was a wing reſembling mat of 
the arch- angel, of a purple colour, encompaſſed with 
rays of gold. Their rule was that of St. Benedict; the 
vow they made was to defend the Chriſtian religion, and 
the borders of the kingdom, and to protect orphans. 
Their motto, Quis ut Deus. 

WINGED, in botany, a term applied to ſuch ſtems 
of plants as are furniſhed, all their !ength, with a fort 
of membranous leaves. | 

Several kinds of thiſtles have winged ſtalks, and 
branches. 


each fide the common foot-ſtalk like wings; but as theſe 
are diſpoſed in different forms, ſo they have different 
appellations. See PIN NATED Leaves. 
WINGED-SEEDsS, are thoſe which are furniſhed with 
down or hairs, by the help of which they are buoyed 
in the air, and carried a conſiderable diſtance ; ſuch 
are thoſe of the dandelion, ſow-thiſtle, &c. 
WINGED, 1n heraldry, is applied to a bird, when 
its wings are of a different e or metal, from the 
body. 
Winged is alſo applied to any thing repreſented with 
wings, though contrary to its nature; as a N Mr. or 
flying hart, &c. 
WINNOW, ſignifies to fan, or ſeparate corn from 
the chaff by wind. 
WINTER, one of the four ſeaſons or quarters of the 
car. 
g Winter commences on the day when the ſun's diz 
from the zenith of the place is the greateſt, and ends on 
the day n its diſtance 1s at a mean between the greateſt 
and lea 


Vor. II. No. 79. 


s = 
6C "+ 3 4. TY 448. 


Notwith- 


WixGs are allo uſed for the two files that terminate 
'E he 


WixGs, in fortification, denote the longer ſides of 


Wixcen=LEAvEs, in botany, are thoſe which are 
compoſed of ſeveral folioli, or little leaves, ranged on 
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thicker, and always ſhorter than the fine tubes of cinna- 


ol a looſe texture, very brittle, and eaſily powdered. The 


tain Winter, who, in the year 1567, going as far as the 


WIR 


proved, in aſtronomy, that the ſun is really nearer to 
the earth in winter than in ſummer. | 

Under the equator, the winter, as well as the other 
ſeaſons, return twice every year; but all other places 
have only one winter in the year; which, in the northern 
hemiſphere, begins when the ſun 1s in the tropick of 
Capricorn; and in the ſouthern hemiſphere, when in 
the tropick of Cancer: ſo that all places in the fame 
hemiſphere have their winter at the ſame time. 

WINTER, among printers, that part of the printing- 
prels ſerving to ſuſtain the carriage, &c. 

WinTEeR's BARK, Cortex J. interanus, in botany, a 
name given to the bark of the white or wild cinnamon 
LEE: 

The winter's bark is a thick and firm bark, though we 
have a different thing ſometimes under its name: it comes 
to us rolled up in the manner of the common 'cinna- 
mon, into a kind of tubes or pipes; but they are uſually 


mon. It is externally of a greyiſh colour, and of a rediſh 
brown within; it is properly indeed a double bark, 
the outer and inner of the ſame tree, not the inner bark 
alone, ſeparated from the other, as the cinnamon and 
caſſia are. The outer rind is of an uneven ſurface and 


inner bark, which has the principal virtue, is hard, and 
of a duſky rediſh brown. The outer one 1s often cracked 
and open in ſeveral places, the inner one never in any. 
It is of an extremely fragrant and aromatick ſmell, and 
of a tharp, pungent, and aromatick taſte, much hotter 
than cinnamon in the mouth, and leaving a more laſting 
flavour on 1t. | 

It is to be choſen in pieces not too large, with the 
innct or brown part found and firm; and of a very ſharp 
taſte, It is apt to be worm-caten ; but in that caſe it is 
wholly to be rejected, as having loſt the far greater part 
of its virtue, | : 

The cortex winteranus was whoily unknown to the 
ancients ; the diſcovery of it among us is owing to cap- 


ſtraights of Magellan with Sir Francis Drake, found this 
bark on that coaſt, and bringing a large quantity of it 
with him in his return to England, it became uſed in 
medicine, and was ever after called by his name. It 1s 


not, however, peculiar to the place he found it in, but 


is frequent in many parts of America. 


The virtues of this bark were diſcovered by the Eng- 

liſh ſailors on board captain Winter's fhip ; they firſt 
aſed it by way of ſpice to their foods, and afterwards for 
It is allo good in palſies and rheumatiſms; 
and a decoction of the leaves 1s good, by way of fomen- 
tation, for the parts externally affected by the fcurvy. 
The Engliſh ſailors made it famous for its virtues againſt 
tlie poiſon cf a certain fiſh, common about the Magel- 
lanick ſea, which they called the ſea-lion: they eat the 
fleſh of this ifh, and fell into many illneſſes by it; among 
which was one attended with a peeling off the ſkin of 
their whole bodies, not without exceſſive pain; this they 
remedied by the cortex Winteranus : but by the accounts 
we have of the effects of eating this fiſh, as it is called, 
they were rather ſymptoms of an inveterate ſcurvy, and, 
therefore, it is no wonder this bark did them great ſervice. 
WINTER-QOUARTERS. SceWINTER-QUARTERS. 


the ſcurvy. 


WixTER-RIiG, among hutbandmen, ſignifies to fal 


ſow or till the land in winter. 
WINTER-SOLSTICE. See SOLSTICE. 


WIRE, a piece of metal drawn through the hole of 
an iron into a thread, of a fineneſs anſwerable to the hole 


it paſſed through. 


Wires are frequently drawn ſo fine, as to be wrought 


along with other threads of ſilk, wool, flax, &c. 


Notwithſtanding the coldneſs of this feaſon, it is] yards of which weigh no more than one grain; whence 


WIR 


ninety- eight yards of the wire weigh no more than forty- 
nine grains, and one ſingle grain of gold covers the 


ninety- eight yards; ſo that the thouſandth part of a grain 


is above one- eighth of an inch long. The ſame author, 
computing the thickneſs of the ikin of gold, found it to 
be 53755 part of an inch. Yet ſo perfectly does it co- 
ver the filver, that even a microſcope does not diſcover 
any appearance of the filver underneath. M. Rohault 
likewiſe obſerves, that a like cylinder of ſilver, covered 
with gold, two feet eight inches long, and two inches 
nine lines in circumference, is drawn into a wire 307200 
feet long, i. e. into 115200 times its former length. Mr. 
Boyle relates, that eight grains of gold, covering a cy- 
linder of filver, is commonly drawn into a wire 13000 
feet long. See GoLD and DucriILIT V. 

Silver wire is the ſame with gold wire, except that 
the latter is gilt, or covered with gold, and the other 
1S not. | 

There are alſo counterfeit gold and filver wires ; the 
firſt made of a cylinder of copper, filvered over, and then 


copper, ſilvered over, and drawn through the iron, after 
the ſame manner as gold and filver wire. 

Braſs-wire 1s drawn after the ſame manner as the for- 
mer. Of this there are divers f1zes, ſuited to the differ- 
ent kinds of works. Ihe fineſt is uſed for the ſtrings of 
muſical inftruments, as ſpinnets, harpſichords, mani- 
chords, &c. See SPINNET, &c. 

The pin-makers, likewiſe, uſe vaſt quantities of braſs- 
wire, to make their pins of. Iron- wire is drawn of va- 
rious ſizes, from half an inch to one-tenth of an inch 
diameter. | | # 
Thefirſt iron that rufis from the ſtone, when melting, 
being the ſofteſt and tougheſt, is preferved to make wire 
of. Iron-wire is made from ſmall bars of iron called 
efleom-iron, which are firſt drawn out to a greater length, 


covered with gold; and the ſecond of a like cylinder of 


| 


and to about the thickneſs of one's little finger, at a fur- 
nace, with a hammer gently moved by water. Theſe 
thinner pieces are bored round, and put into a furnace 
to aneal for twelve hours. A pretty ſtrong fire is uſed. 
for this operation. After this they are laid under water 
for three or four months, the longer the better; then 
they are delivered to the workmen, called rippers, who 
draw them into wires through two or three holes. After 
this they aneal them again for ſix hours, and water them 
a ſecond time for about a week, and they are then de- 
livered again to the rippers, who draw them into wire of 
the thickneſs of a large packthread. They are then 
anealed a third time, and then watered for a week longer, 
and delivered to the {mall wire-drawers, called over- 


houſe-men. 


ſeveral barrels hooped with iron, which have two hoops 
on their upper fides, on each whereof hang two links 
which ſtand acroſs, and are faſtened to the two ends of 
the tongs, which catch hold of the wire, and draw it 
through the hole. The axis on which the barrel moves 
does not run through the centre, but is placed on 'one 


underneath there is faſtened to the barrel a ſpoke of wood, 
which they call a ſwingle, which is drawn back 'a good 
way by the cogs in the axis of the wheel, and draws back 
the barrel, which falls to again by its own weight. The 
tongs hanging on the hooks of the barrel, are by the 
workmen faſtened to the end of the wire, and by the 
force of the wheel, the hooks being pulled back, draw 
the wire through the holes. The plate in which the 
holes are, is iron on the outſide, and ſteel on the inſide; 
and the wire is anointed with train- oil, to make it run 
the eafier. | 

| Wire- MILL, a water-mill conſtructed in a particular 


The metals moſt commonly drawn into wire, are gold, | manner for drawing wire. 


ſilver, copper, and iron. Gold wire is made of cylindri- 
cal ingots of ſilver, covered over with a {kin of gold, and 
thus drawn ſucceffively through a vaſt number of holes, 


each ſmaller and ſmaller, till at laſt it is brought to a] rec 
That admirable ducti- being turned alternately on each ſide of the wheel ; by 


fineneſs exceeding that of a hair. 


lity which makes one of the diſtinguiſhing characters of; 


We have given four figures of this curious and uſeful 

machine on Plate LXXIX. | : 
The water-wheel of this milt has two motions, di- 

rely contrary to each other, occaſioned by the water 5 


wbich means the tongs which lay hold of the wire are 


gold, is no where more conſpicuous than in this gilt | 

wire. A cylinder of forty-eight ounces of filver, co-ſof the drawin 

vered with à coat of gold, only weighing one cunce, as | wa 

Illy drawn into a wire, _ Fig. 1. Is a plan of the whole machine. 
; : 


Dr. Halley informs us, is uſua 
0 


fhifted, and a length of wire equal to the circumference 
2-wheel is finiſhed at each turn of tbe 


water-wheel. 


In the mill where this work is performed, there are 


ſide, which is that on which the hooks are placed; and 
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large river, on the banks of which che mill is erected. B, table to all people, becauſe its beauty appears at firſt Goh, 


the axis of the water-wheel. C1, C2, two penſtocks, 
which let the water out of the river, in order to work 
the mill. D, the water-wheel. E, the-rack, which 
moves forward and backward with the alternate motion 
of the water-wheel. F, G, two penſtocks, which let the 
water upon the wheel alternately, they being ſucceſſively 
drawn up. The darts ſhew the courſe of the ſtream. 
H, I, two channels which carry off the back-water. a, 
a Tock acroſs the river, for raiſing the water. 4, a pen- 
ſtock, for carrying off the waſte-water. | | 

Fig. 2. Is a ſection of the apparatus for drawing the 
penſtocks alternately. A, B, 1s the lever by which the 
two penſtocks, F, G, are drawn. In the poſition repre- 
ſented in the figure, the penſtock F 1s drawn up, and & 
is ſhut. The poſition C, D, ſhews the oppoſite motion, 
the penſtock G being juſt beginning to be drawn, and 
that at F almoſt cloſed. E is the water-wheel. 

Fig. 3. Is a front view of the water-wheel, with one 
of the penſtocks, &c. A, B, the axis of the water-wheel. 
C, the lever of the penſtock. D, the penſtock, E, a 
cog-wheel turned by a trundle-head, on the ſhaft of the 
water-wheel. F, a toothed wheel on the ſhaft of tlie 
cog-wheel E. | | 

Fig. 4. A view of the rack, and the manner how it 1s 
moved forwards and backwards, by the vibratory motion 
of the water-wheel. A, part of the trundle-head on the 
ſhaft of the water-wheel. B, the cog-wheel. C, another 
cog-wheel on the ſhaft of B. D, the rack which the 
toothed wheel C moves forwards and backwards. 

In order to work this mill, two men are poſited, one 
at the end A of the lever AB (fig. 2.) and the other at 
the end B; and by pulling down each ſucceſſively, the\ 
water falls on each fide of the wheel alternately, and con- 
ſequently cauſes it to move in a vibratory manner; and 
the rack, to which the tongs are fixed, to move forwards 
and backwards. | 8 

WISDOM, Sapience, uſually denotes a higher and 
more refined knowledge of things; immediately pie- 
ſented to the mind, as it were, by intuition, without the 
aſſiſtance of ratiocination. See UNDERSTANDING, 
REAS ON, KNOWLEDGE, &c. 

In this ſenſe, wiſdom may be ſaid to be a faculty of 
the mind, or at leaſt a modification and habit thereof. 
Sce FacuLTy, Mop iF Ie AT TON, HA BIT, &c. | 

Sometimes the word is more immediately ufed in a 
moral ſenſe, for what we call prudence, or diſcretion ; 
which conſiſts in the ſoundneſs of the judgment, and a 
conduct anſwerable thereto. 

The ſchool-divines, ſometimes reſtrain wiſdom to the 
knowledge of the more ſublime and remote objects, as 
that of God, &c. In which ſenſe, theology is properly 
ſaid to be wiſdom. ob 

The Latin word for wiſdom, is ſapientia, which lite- 
rally expreſſes the ſenſe of taſting; to which wiſdom is 
ſuppoſed to have ſome conformity. 
other ſenſes, only repreſent to us the ſurface of things : 
taite goes deeper, penetrates into the ſubſtances ; ſo that 
what, e. gr. to the feeling ſeemed cold, to the taſte 
{hall be found hot: ſo wiſdom, ariſing from a deep at- 


tention to our ideas, goes further, and frequently judges | 


otherwiſe than the common apprehenſions of men would 
reach to. 

WIST, WisTA, a quantity, or meaſure of land 
among our Saxon anceſtors ; of different dimenſions, 
in different places. In the Monafticon, it is ſaid to be 
half a hide, or ſixty acres: in an old chronicle of the 
monaſtery of Battle, it is ſaid to be forty-eight acres. 

WIT, a faculty of the mind, conſiſting, according 
to Mr. Locke, in the aſſembling, and putting together 
of thoſe Keas with quickneſs and variety, wherein can 
be found any reſemblance or congruity ; whereby to 
make up pleaſant pictures, and agreeable viſions to the 
phantaſy. 2 

This faculty, the ſame great author obſerves, is juſt 
the contrary of judgment, which conſiſts in the ſepa- 
rating carefully from' one another, ſuch ideas wherein 
can be found the feaft difference, thereby to avoid being 
miſled by ſimilitude, and, by affinity, to take one thing 
for another. - | 

It is the metaphor and alluſion wherein, for the moſt 
part, lies the entertainment and pleaſantry of wit; which 


The fight, and“ 


| breath, and the pores of the ſkin. 


wit 


and there is required no labour of thought, to examine 
what truth or reaſon there is in it. The mind, without 
looking any further, reſts ſatisfied with the agreeableneſs 
of the picture, and the gaiety of the imagination; and 
it is a kind of affront to go about to examine it by the 
ſevere rules_of truth, or reaſon, Whence it ſhould 
ſeem, that wit conſiſts in ſomething that is not perfectly 
conformable to them. ay on Human Underſt. Lib. I. 
cap. 11. | LTP „„ 155 

WII 1s alſo an appellation, given to perſons poſſeſſed 
of the faculty called wit, eſprit. | 

A French author, who, in 1695, publiſhed a treatiſe 
of wit, du bel eſprit, lays down four charaQeriſticks 
thereof. . 

1». A man, who, with an open air, and eaſy mo- 
tions, affects thoſe he converſes withal agreeably; and 
on any ſubject that preſents itſelf, advances new thoughts, 
and adorns them with a ſpritely turn; is, all the world 
over, a wit. | „ Tn 

2%. Another, who, leſs ſolicitous about the choice and 


draws a deal of attention, and ſhews a deal of vivacity in 
his ſpeaking, and readineſs in his anſwers; is likewiſe 
acknowledged a wit. | EE, 

35. A third, who takes leſs care about thinking, than 
about ſpeaking well; who affects fine words, though per- 
haps low and poor in matter; who pleaſes by an eaſy 
pronunciation, and a certain tone of voice, 1s placed in 
the ſame rank. | | | 

4. Another, whoſe chief aim is not to make himſelf 
eſteemed, ſo much. as to raiſe mirth and laughter : who 
jokes pertinently, rallies pleaſantly, and finds ſomething 
to amuſe himſelf withal in every petty ſubject; is like- 
wiſe allowed a wit. 

Yet, it may be obſerved, that in all theſe caſes, there 
is nothing of real wit, as above defined ; but the whole 
is imagination; or memory at moſt : nay the whole is no 
more than temperament may give. 

A true wit muſt have a juſt faculty of diſcernment ; 


of delicacy in his ſentiments ; his imagination muſt be 
noble, and withal happy and agreeable ; his expreſſions 
polite and well turned: without any thing of parade or 
vanity in his diſcourſe, or his carriage. It is not at all 
eſſential to a wit, to be ever hunting after the brilliant; 
{till ſtudying fine thoughts, and affecting to ſay nothing 
but what may ſtrike and ſurprize. | 

This is a fault very frequent in dramatick perſons : the 
duke of Buckingham rallies it very juſtly: 


What is that thing which we ſhcer wit do call? 
"Tis when the wit of ſome great writer ſhall 0 
So overflow, that is, be none at all: 

That even his fools ſpeak ſenſe.” 


SA aq K X&a 


Humour, ſay our criticks, is the genuine wit of co- 
medy. : 
WITCHCRAFT, the crime of ſorcery, eſpecially in 
women. | | 

There may, perhaps, be ſome foundation for what we 
call faſcination, and witchcraft, We have infinite in- 
ſtances, and hiſtories to this purpoſe ; which it were not 
fair to ſet aſide, merely becauſe they are not reconcileable 
to our philoſophy : but, as it happens, there ſeems to 
be ſomething in philoſophy to countenance them, 

All living things, we know, emit effluvia, both by the 
All bodies, therefore 
within the ſphere of their perfpiratory, or expiratory 
effluvia, will be affected by them; and that, in this or 
another manner, according to the quality of the effluvia; 
and in this or that degree, according to the diſpoſition 
of the emittent, and recipient parts. we 

Thus far is inconteſtable; nor need we produce in- 
ſtances of animals exhaling ſweet, or ſtinking ſmells; or 
of infectious diſeaſes conveyed by effluvia, &c. in con- 
firmation thereof. 1 5 

Now, of all parts of an animal body, the eye, we know, 
is the quickeſt. It moves with the greateſt celerity, and 
in all the variety of directions. Again, its coats and hu- 
mours are permeable as any other 1 of the body, 
(witneſs the rays of light it ſo ovpioully receives.) The 
eye, therefore, no doubt, cmits its effluvia like the other 


Arikes ſo lively on the fancy, and is therefore ſo accep- 
| | 00 


delicacy of his ſentiments, knows how to make Himſelf 
valued by I know not what elevation of diſcourſe ; who. 


muſt have, at the ſame time, both a deal of energy, and 
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branch called faſcination. 


WIT 


parts. The fine humours of the eye muſt be continually 
exhaling. The heat of the pervading rays will rarefy 
and attenuate them: and that, with the ſubtile juice, or 
ſpirit of the neighbouring optick nerve, ſupplied, in great 
abundance, by the vicinity of the brain, muſt make a 
fund of volatile matter to be diſpenſed, and, as it were, 
determined by the eye. | | 


Here, then, we have both the dart, and the hand to 


fling it. The one furniſhed with all the force and vehe- 
mence, and the other with all the ſharpneſs and activity, 
one would require. No wonder if their effects be great 

Do but conceive the eye as a fling, capable of the 
ſwifteſt and intenſeſt motions and vibrations: and, again, 
as communicating with a ſource of ſuch matter, as the 
nervous juice elaborated in the brain; a matter ſo ſubtile 
and penetrating, that it is ſuppoſed to fly inſtantane- 
ouſly through the ſolid capillaments of the nerves ; and 
ſo active and forcible, that it diſtends and convulſes the 


muſcles, and diſtorts the limbs, and alters the whole ha- 


bitude of the body, giving motion and action to a maſs 


of inert, inactive matter. A projectile of ſuch a nature, 
flung by ſuch an engine as the eye, muſt have an effect 
wherever it ſtrikes: and the effect will be limited and 
modified by the circumſtances of diſtance, the impetus 


of the eye, the quality, ſubtility, acrimony, &c. of the 


Juices, and the delicacy, coarſeneſs, &c. of the object it 
falls on. . 

This theory, we are of opinion, may account for ſome 
of the phænomena of witchcraft, particularly of that 
It is certain the eye has al- 
ways been eſteemed the chief feat, or rather organ of 
witchcraft; though, by moſt, without knowing why, 
or wherefore : the effect was apparently owing to the eye; 
but, how was not dreamed of. Thus, the phraſe, to 
have an evil eye, imports as much as to be a witch. And 
hence Virgil Neſcio quis teneros oculus mihi faſcinat 
agnos. Again, old, bilious perſons, are thoſe moſt fre- 
quently ſuppoled to have the faculty; the nervous juice 
in them being depraved, and irritated by a vicious habi- 
tude of body; and ſo rendered more penetrating, and 
malignant. And young perſons, chiefly children and 
girls, are moſt affected by it; by reaſon their pores are 
patent, their juices incoherent, and their fibres delicate, 
and ſuſceptible. Accordingly, the witchcraft mentioned 
by Virgil, only reaches to the tender lambs. Laſtly, 
the faculty is only exerciſed when the perſon is diſpleaſed, 
provoked, irritated, &c. It requiring ſome extraordi- 
nary ſtreſs, and emotion of mind, to dart a proper quan- 
tity of the effluvia, with a ſufficient impetus, to produce 
the effect at a diſtance. 

That the eye has ſome very conſiderable powers, is 
paſt diſpute. The antient naturaliſts aſſure us, that the 
baſiliſæ, and opoblepa, kill other animals merely by 
ſtaring at them. If this fail of credit; a late author aſ- 
{fare us to have ſeen a moule running round a large toad, 
which ſtood looking earneſtly at it, its mouth open: ſtil] 
the mouſe made lets and leſs circles about it; crying all 
the while, as if compelled thereto; and, at laſt, with a 
deal of ſeeming reluctance, ran into the gaping mouth, 
and was ſtraighit ſwallowed. 

Who has not obſerved a ſetting- dog; and the effect of 
its eye on the partridge? Ihe poor bird, when once its 
eyes meet thoſe of the dog, ſtands as if confounded, re- 
gardleſs of itſelf, and eaſily lets the net be drawn over it. 
We remember to have read of ſquirrels ſtupified, and 


overcome by a dog's ſtaring hard at them, and thus made 


to drop out of the trees into his mouth. 

That man is not ſecure from the like affections, is mat- 
ter of eaſy obſervation. Few people but have, again and 
again, felt the effects of an angry, a herce, a command- 
ing, a diſdainful, a laſcivious, an intreating eye, &c. 
Theſe effects, no doubt, are owing to the different eja- 
culations from the eye; and are a degree of witchcraft. 

WITENA-Mor, or WITENA-GEMor, among 
our Saxon anceſtors, was a term which literally ſignified 
the aſſembly of the wiſe men, and was applied to the 

eat council of the nation, of latter days called the 


parliament. 


WITHERNAM, in law, a repriſal, or taking of 


other goods or cattle, in lieu of thoſe unjuſtly taken and 


eſloined, or otherwiſe with-holden. | 
Where goods are taken by colour of diſtreſs, and 


driven to an hold, or out of the county ; ſo that the ſheriff WOMAN, FoxMina, Mulier, the female af man. 
| 1 ; | £ 


cannot, upon replevin, make deliverance thereof to the 
party diſtrained : in this caſe the writ of withernam, or 
de vetito namio, is iſſued, directed to the ſheriff, for the 


taking as many of the party's beaſts, as he did thus un- 
lawfully reſtrain; or as much goods of his, till he has 


made deliverance of the firſt diſtreſs. 
WITHERS of a horſe, the juncture of the ſhoulder- 
bones at the bottom of the neck and main, towards the 
upper part of the ſhoulder, 5 | 


the truth of any fact. 
Among the Romans, it was a cuſtom to pull or pinch 
the ears of witneſſes preſent at any tranſaction; that they 
might remember it when they were called to give in their 
teſtimony. "T'wo eye- witneſſes, or de viſu, not ſuſpected, 
are deemed a concluſive proof. 

Falſe witneſſes, ſuborners of witneſſes, &c. in Eng- 
land, are puniſhed with the pillory ; in ſeveral other 
countries, with death. 


witneſſes heard, to condemn a biſhop ; which was called 
libra teſtium, a pound of witneſſes. Accordingly there 
were ſeventy- two witneſſes heard againſt Pope Marcelli- 
nus; who, ſays the hiſtorian, erant electi libra occidua, 
Antiently there were ſynodial witneſſes, teſtes ſyno- 
dales, in each pariſh, choſe by the biſhop, to enquire 


and to make oath thereof on the relicks of the ſaints. 
WOAD, Guadum, or Glaſtum, a drug uſed by the 
dyers, to give a blue colour. See IsAT1s. 
It ariſes from a ſeed, fown annually in the ſpring ; 
which puts forth a plant called glaſtum ſativum, whole 
leaves reſemble thoſe of ribwort-plantain. They have 
uſually three, four, or five crops of leaves every year; 
but only the two or three firſt are of any value; whereof 
the firſt is beſt, and the reſt in their order, 
When the leaves are ripe, they gather them ; and let- 
ting them lie ſome time, put them under the wheel to 
bruiſe or grind them : after which, they are laid eight or 
ten days in piles or heaps; and at laſt reduced into a kind 
of balls, which are laid in the ſhade, or hurdles, to dry. 
This done, they break or grind them to powder ; and 
when ground, ſpread it on a floor, and water it, which 
they call couching. | 
Here they let it ſmoke and heat, till, by torrifying it 
every day, it becomes quite dry, which they call filver- 
ing. A week after which, it is in a condition to be uſed 
in dying. The ancient Britons uſed to dye their bodies 
herewith; and ſome hold, that it was from this plant 
glaſs took its denomination; though others derive both 
glaſs, and glaſtum, from the Britiſh glaſs, which, to this 
day, denotes a blue colour. 
A woad blue, is a very deep blue, almoſt black; and 
is the baſe of ſo many ſorts of colours, that the dyers 
have a ſcale, whereby they compoſe the divers caſts or 
degrees of woad, from the brighteſt to the deepeſt. 
WOLD, ſignifies a plain- down, or open champaign 
ground, hilly and void of wood. | 
WoLD, or WELD, among dyers. See WELD. _ 
WOLF, Lupus, in zoology, a very large and fierce 
animal, being equal to the biggeſt maſtiff in ſize, and 
having much of the general appearance of that creature. 
WorLr's-BANE, in botany, the Engliſh name for the 
aconitum. See ACONITE. a 
WOLFESHEAD, or WULVERNSHEAPD, Caput lu- 
pinum, denoted the condition of thoſe out- lawed for cri- 
minal matters in the Saxons time, and not yielding 
themſelves to juſtice. For if they could have been taken 


they, for fear of being apprehended, did defend them- 
the king; for their head was no more to be accounted 


Brat. Lib. III. Tract. 2. cap. 11, 

WOLVES TzEzru, of an horſe, are over-grown 
grinders, the points of which being higher than the 
reſt, prick his tongue and gums in feeding, ſo as to 
hinder his chewing. They are ſeldom met with in any 
beſides young horſes ; but if they be not daily worn by 
chewing, they will grow up even to pierce the roof 0 
the mouth. | 


WITNESS, Te/tis, a perſon who certifies, | or e 


In a ſynod at Rome, under Conſtantine, in the year 
320, it was decreed, that there ſhould be ſeventy- two 


into the hereſies, and other crimes of the pariſhioners; 


alive, they muſt have been brought to the king; and if 
ſelves, they might be ſlain, and their heads brought to 


of than a wolf's head. LL. Edw. in Lamb, fol. 127. and 
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St. Auguſtin calls women the devout ſex: at leaſt this 
is the common opinion ; though others rather think, that 
in the prayer uſually attributed to that father, and ſtill 
r*hearſed in the Romiſh church to the holy virgin, the 
words intercede pro devoto fœmineo ſexu, are to be un- 
deritood of women devoted, or conſecrated to God in 
religious houles ; which had been ſufficiently expreſſed 
by the words, ora pro populo, interveni pro clero. 

It is à popular tradition among the Mahometans, 
which obtains to this day, that women ſhall not enter 
Paradiſe. 

An anonymous author, about the cloſe of the ſixteenth 
century, publiſhed a little Latin diſſertation, to prove 
that women are not men; that is, are not reaſonable 
creatures: diſſertatio perjucunda qua anonymus probare 
nititur mulieres homines non eſſe. He alſo endeavours 
to prove, what naturally follows from this principle, viz. 
that women thall not be ſaved; that there is no future 
life, or happineſs for them. 

His proots, he ſays, are all either taken from or founded 
on icripture. Though, after all, his aim is not ſo much to 
degrade women to the condition of brutes ; as to ridicule 
the principle or method of many Proteſtants, who, in 

oints of controverſy, admit of no proofs or conſidera- 
tions, but what are taken from ſcripture alone. This 
appears from the concluſion of the work. Probavi, op1- 
nor, invictiſſimis SS. Literarum teſtimoniis, mulierem 


non eſſe hominem, nec eam ſalvari: quod ſi non effeci, 


oſtendi tamen univerſo mundo quo modo hujus temporis 
heretici, & præſertim Anabaptiſtæ, ſacrum ſoleant ex- 
plicare ſcripturam, & qua utantur methodo ad ſtabilienda 
ſua execranda dogmata. 

Vet, Simon Gediccus, a Lutheran divine, wrote a 
ſerious confutation of this piece in 1595; wherein his 
abſurd reaſonings and vile perverſion of the ſcriptures are 
ſufficiently expoſed. 

Ihe ancient Marcionites allowed their women to bap- 
tize; as we are aſſured by S. Epiphanius, Hær. 42. c. 4. 
The Montaniſts admitted women to the prieſthood, 
and even the epiſcopate. Epiph. Her. 49. c. 2. The 
modern Quakers alſo permit their women to preach and 
propheſy, on an equal footing with the men. | 

It is a point much controverted, how far learning and 
ſtudy become the ſex ? Eraſmus handles the queſtion at 
large in one of his letters to Budæus. Lud. Vives, in 
his In/litutio Femine Chriſtianæ, has a chapter expreſs on 
the ſame ſubject. Madam Schurman, a German lady, 
as gone beyond them both, in a treatiſe on this pro- 
blem; Num Fœminæ Chriſtianæ conveniat ſtudium li- 
terarum? | EE 

Several of the women remarkable for learning, have 
been alſo diſtinguiſhed for their want of conduct. The 
reaſon, no doubt, lay in this; that their firſt ſtudies ly- 
ing in books of gallantry and intrigue, the imagination 
was early turned that way, and the memory filled with a 
fort of 1deas, which a favourable diſpoſition, and age, 
adopted too eaſily, and improved too faſt. It is not that 
ſtudy in itſelf has any natural tendency to produce ſuch 
effects; rather the contrary : the cloſe abſtracted re- 
ſearches of metaphyſicks, logicks, mathematicks, phy- 
{icks, criticiſm, &c. no doubt, will be one of the ſureſt 
means to ſecure and eſtabliſh the virtue of continency in 
a woman. | 

A woman, in England, as ſoon as ſhe is married, 
with all her moveables, is wholly in poteſtate viri, at the 
will and diſpoſal of her huſband. 

WOMB, Urerus. See UTERUs. 

WONDER. The ſeven wonders of the world, as 
they are popularly called, were the Egyptian pyramids ; 
the mauſoleum, erected by Artemiſia; the temple of 
Diana, at Epheſus; the walls and hanging gardens of 
the city of Babylon; the coloſſus, or brazen image of 
the ſun at Rhodes ; the ſtatue of Jupiter Olympius ; and 
tc pharos, or watch- tower of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

WOOD, Lignum, a ſolid ſubſtance, whereof the 
trunks and branches of trees conſiſt. 

The wood is all that part of a tree included between 
the bark and the pith. TRE, 

Mortimer obſefves, that all kinds of wood are to be 
preſerved from the worm, and from many other occaſions 
of decay, by oily ſubſtances, particularly the eſſential oils 
of vegetables. Oil of ſpike is excellent ; and oil of juni- 
per, turpentine, or any other of this kind, will ſerve the 
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purpoſe ; theſe will preſerve tables, inſtruments, &c. 
from being eaten to pieces by theſe vermin ; and linſeed- 
oil will ſerve; in many caſes, to the ſame purpoſe ; pro- 
bably nut-oil will do alfo, and this is a ſweeter oil, and 
a better varniſh for wood. | | 

Cutting in Wood, is uſed for various purpoſes ; as 
for initial and figured letters, head and tail-pieces of 
books, and even for ſchemes, mathematical and other 
figures, to ſave the expence of engraving on copper; 
alſo for prints, and ſtamps for papers, callicoes, lin- 
ens, &c. | | : 

The invention of cutting in wood, as well as that in 
copper, is aſcribed to a goldſmith of Florence; but 
Albert Durer and Lucas brought both theſe arts to per- 
fection. ; | | 

About two hundred years ago, the art of cutting in 
wood was carried to a very great pitch, and might even 
vie, for beauty and juſtneſs, with that of engraving on 
copper: at preſent it is much neglected, the application 
of artiſts being wholly employed on copper, as the more 
eaſy and promiſing province: not but that wooden cuts 
have the advantage of thoſe in copper in many reſpects, 
chiefly for figures and devices in books; as being printed 
at the ſame time, and in the ſame preſs with the letters: 
whereas for the other, there is required a particular and 
ſeparate impreſſion. 

The cutters in wood begin with preparing a plank, or 
block, of the ſize and thickneſs required, and very even 
and ſmooth on the ſide to be cut: for this they uſually 
take pear- tree, or box; but the latter is beſt, as being 
cloſeſt, and leaſt liable to be worm- eaten. On this 
block they draw the deſign with a pen or pencil, exactly 
as they would have it printed; or they faſten the deſign 
drawn on paper upon the block with paſte and a little 
vinegar, the ſtrokes or lines turned towards the wood. 
As ſoon as the paper is dry, they waſh it gently with a 
ſponge dipped in water, and then take it off by little 
and little, rubbing it firſt with the tip of the finger, till 
nothing 1s left on the block but the ſtrokes of ink that 
form the defign, which mark out what part of the block 
is to be ſpared or left ſtanding. The reſt they cut off 
very carefully with the points of very ſharp knives, chiſ- 
ſels, or gravers, according to the bigneſs or delicacy of 
the work. _ oy 

Woop, Silva, in geography, a multitude of trees 
extended over a large continued tract of land, and pro- 
pagated without culture. The generality of woods only 
conſiſt of trees of one kind. | 

The ancient Saxons had ſuch a veneration for woods, 


that they made them ſanctuaries. 


The burning of woods, or under-wood, is declared to 
be felony ; alſo thoſe perſons that maliciouſly cut or 
ſpoil timber-trees, fruit-trees, &c. ſhall be ſent to the 
houſe of correction, there to be kept three months, and 
whipt once a month. | 2 

Woop and Woop, in the ſea-language, is when two 
pieces of timber are ſo let into each other, that the wood 
of the one joins cloſe to the other. ; 


WOOD-CORN, is a certain quantity of oats, or 


other grain, anciently given by cuſtomary tenants to 
their lord, for the liberty to pick up dead or broken 
wood. ö | £98 
WOOD-GELD, WoopctriDum, in our ancient 


cuſtoms, the gathering, or cutting of wood within the 


foreſt. Or, it may denote the money paid for the ſame, 
to the foreſters. | = 
Sometimes it alſo ſeems to ſignify an immunity from 
this payment, by the king's grant. Crompton ſays ex- 
preſly, it ſignifies to be free from the payment of money 
for taking of wood in a foreſt. 1 
W OOD-HAY, an ancient cuſtom at Exeter; where- 
by a log out of eyery ſeam of wood brought over Ex 
bridge, is taken towards the reparation of that bridge, 
Antiq. of Exeter, © | 
WOOD-MOTE, the ancient name of that foreſt- 


court, now called the court of attachment. 


— WOOD-PLEA-Covxr, is a court held twice a year 
in the foreſt of Clun in Shropſhire, for determining all 
matters relating to wood, and the feeding of cattle there. 


Perhaps it was originally the ſame with wood-mote- 
court. Tt 


WO ODWARD, an officer of the foreſt, whoſe 
function it is to look after the woods, and obſerve any 
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woo _. woo 
offences either in vert or in veniſon, committed within] by Dr. Davenarit, and Mr. King, at two millions ſter- 
his charge, and to prevent the ſame; and in caſe any] ling. | | | 
deer are found killed, or hurt, to inform the verderer | Anciently, the principal commerce of the nation con- 
thereof, and to preſent them at the next court of the | ſiſted in wool unmanufactured; which foreigners, eſpe- 
foreſt. Sce ForEsT. * cially the French, Dutch, and Flemiſh bought of us. 
WOOF, among manufacturers, the tlireads which | Inſomuch, that the cuſtoms of Engliſh wool exported in 
the weavers ſhoot a-croſs, with an ihſtrument called the | Edward the third's reign, amounted, at 5os. a pack, to 
ſhuttle, between the threads of the warp, to form the web. | 2 50000!/. per annum: An immenſe ſum in thoſe days 
The woot is of different matter, according to the piece | This exceſſive cuſtom on the export of unmanufac- 
to be wrought. In taffety, both woof and warp are ſilk. | tured woo], fet our people to the making it into cloth 
In mohairs, the woof is uſually wool, and the warp | themſelves. In which they ſucceeded ſo well, that to. 
Glk. In fattins, the warp is frequently flax, and tlie | wards the cloſe of the ſixteenth century, under the reign 
woof ſilk. - | ; | of queen Elizabeth, the exportation of any wool at all 
WOOL, Lana, the hair, or covering of ſheep; which, | was abſolutely prohibited; and this, upon pain of hay- 
waſhed, ſhorn, drefled, combed, ſpin, wove, &c. makes | ing the right hand ſtruck off. | 
divers kinds of ſtuffs, cloths, &c. for apparel; furni-| From that time, England has been exceedingly jea- 
ture, &c. lous of its wool. To prompt their vigilance, the Judges, 
While the wool remains in the ſtate it was firſt ſhorn | & c. in parliament, are ſeated on wool packs. Accord- 
off the ſheep's back, and not ſorted into its different |ingly, ſcarce a parliament but has renewed, and rein- 
kinds, it is called fleece. e forced the prohibition; particularly, about the middle of 
Each fleece conſiſts of wool of divers qualities, and de- | the ſeventeenth century, the exporting of wool was made 


ces of fineneſs, which the dealers therein take care to] a capital crime. | | 
ſeparate. 1 But all theſe precautions are ineffectual; the Engliſh 
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The French and Engliſh uſually ſeparate each fleece ſthemſelves, particularly about the coaſts of Suſſex, 
into three ſorts; via. 1%. Mother-wool, which is that of | making uſe of the long winter nights to waft over their 
the back and rieck. 2% The wool of the tails and legs. | wools to France: being ſure of carrying them to a good 
3?. That of the breaſt, and under the belly. market, they deſpiſe the penalty, with an intrepidity, 

The Spaniards make the like diviſion into three ſorts, | that the reſt of Europe are amazed at. | 
which they call prime, ſecond, and third; and, for the| M. Colbert, a name the French manufactures and 
greater eaſe, denote each bale or pack with a capital let- |commerce are infinitely indebted to, had entertained a de- 
ter, denoting the fort. If the triage, or ſeparation be | ſign of procuring ſome of our Englith ſheep, and propagat- 
well made, in fifteen bales there will be twelve marked | ing them in France; hoping, that by chuſing them, in the 
R; that is, refine, or prime; two marked F, for fine, | provinces of that kingdom, ſuch paſtures, and ſuch a ſky 
or ſecond; and one 8, for thirds. as they had in their own iſland, they might there be per- 

Ihe wools moſt eſteemed are the Engliſh, chiefly | petuated; and France be no longer obliged precariouſly to 
thoſe about Leominfter, Cotſwold, and the Iſſe of White; | depend on the clandeſtine ſupphes of wool from the Eng- 
the Spanith, principally thoſe about Segovia; and the lifh owlers. But the count de Cominges, then ambaſ- 
French, about Berry: which laſt are ſaid to have this | ſador of France at the Englifh court, laid the impoſſibi- 
peculiar property, that they will knot or bind with any | lity of having ſuch an export of ſheep, and the almoſt 


other fort; whereas the reſt will only knot with their | equal impoffibility of keeping and making them multiply 
own kind, | there, ſo ſtrongly before him, that he abandoned the 
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| Among the ancients, the wools of Attica, Megara, deſign. 
| Laodicea, Aputia, and efpecially thoſe of Tarentum, Wool is reckoned by the ſack, containing two weighs; 
1 Parma, and Altino, were the moſt valued. Columella | the weigh, fix tod and a half; the tod, two ſtone; the 
19 ſets the two laſt even above that of Tarentum, Lib. VII. ſtone, two cloves; and the clove, ſeven pounds. 'Uwelve * 
Ni c. 2. And Varro aſſures us, the people there uſed to] ſacks make a laſt, or 4368 pounds. 
1 clothe their ſheep with fkins, to fecure the wool from] A ſack of wool, or 364 pounds, 1s ſufficient for four 
- 1; being damaged. De Ke Ruft, Lib. II. c. 2. | ſtandard cloths, to render them true breadth, i. e. fix 
A008: Tavernier affirms, that the wools in Afia are incom- quarters and a half; true weight, 1. e. ſixty pounds; and 
0 1 parably finer than thoſe of Europe; and that there is no true length, 1. e. twenty four yards. 2 
6 doubt, but that wool was the golden fleece ſought for at- Woo, is alſo uſed for the ſoft hair growing on ſeveral, 
lg Colchis. | wild beaſts, the ſkins of which are diſtinguiſhed by the 


The art of preparing and working wool, is attributed, | name of furs. 
by the ancients, to Minerva; who, accordingly, is made | Cotton-Woor. See COTTON. 
the genius and protectreſs thereof. | Woor-DriveRs, are thoſe who buy wool. of the 
Engliſh Woot. The wools of England have always | ſheep-owners in the country, and carry it on horſeback 
been in the higheſt repute ; and that more abroad than | to the clothiers, or market-towns, to ſell it again. 
at home. Some we have, which, manufactured by our | WooL-STAPLE, denotes a city or town where woo 
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1 own elothiers, Chamberlayne obſerves, does, both for | uſed to be fold. | | 4 
„ ſeoſtneſs and firmneſs, vie with the choiceſt ſilks. Spa-“ Woor-WinDERs, are perſons employed in winding 
10 # nith wools, we know, bear a great price among us but up fleeces of wool into bundles to be packed and fold by 
8 it is certain, much the greateſt part of that, which when | weight. Thoſe are ſworn to do it duly between the 
bhi + manufactured, our clothiers, &c. call Spaniſh cloth, | owner and the merchant. 

11 grows in England. Add, that the French can make no] Wool TEN MANUTACTURR, includes the ſeveral 
1 ood cloth of their own woot, without, at leaſt, one third | forts of commodities into which wool is wrought, as 
. 1 of Englith wool mixed with it. It is allowed, the good- broad cloth, long and ſhort kerſeys, bays, ſerges, flannel, 
5 1 neſs· of the Spaniſh wools is owing to a few Engliſh ſheep f perpetuanas, ſays, ftuffs, frize, penniſtones, ftockings, 
. {ent over into Spain, as a preſent, by Henry II. of Eng- caps, rugs, &c. | 
1. land; or, as others will have it, though we think miſ- | Explanation of plate LXXX. repreſenting a Dyebouſe fer 
1 takenly, by Edward IV. in 1465. | 2 Moollen Goods, Hats, &c. —— 
1 The fineneſs and plenty of our wools is owing, in| Fig. 4. The beating-room, or the place where the 
. ſome meaſure, to the ſweet, ſhort graſs in many of our] materials are beat together. A, B, the baſin in the table, 


paſtures and downs; though the advantage of our ſheeps | where the goods are beaten. „ "FIR 
feeding on this grafs all the year, without being obliged | Fig. 5. T he apartment where the materials for mak- 
te be ſhut up in folds during the winter, or to ſecure | ing hats are bowed, or mixed well together, and the duſt 
them from wolves at other times, contributes not a little | ſeparated from them by means of a bow; with a work- 
thereto. ; man employed in that part of the work. | | 
The Scotch and Triſh wools, are commonly ſold | A, the ſtick of the bc. 
abroad for Engliſh; and upon the ſame footing. But] B, the groove of the bow-ſtring. _ | 
foreigners, {killed in thoſe matters, find they come far? C, the place where the hurdte or wicker-frame changes 
ſhort of it in ſineneſs; though, in ſome markets, the from a plane into a curve. 3 8 
inifty is even ſaid to be preferred to the Engliſh. D, the guard fixed upon the bow-flick, where the 
Ine yearly produce of wool in England, is calculated |workman fixes his hand. © oa 
9 | , the 
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| ſeveral letters forming one or more ſyllables, and ex- 


one language. But in derivative and compound words, 


? ; 1 5 — * * : 7 a ö 


E, the cord, by which the bow-ſtick is ſuſpended we fee regard is had to agreement, relation, and ana- 


from the ceiling. 3 OILS THEE Os 
F, the notch-ſtick, by which the bow-ſtring is drawn. 


8, the ſtuff, or materials expoſed to the action of 


JJ 
H K, HK, the back of the hur dle. 
L L, L L, the truffles, which ſupport the hurdle. 


W, the hurdle, or wicker-frame, on which the ſtuff 
is bowed, and through the interſtices of which the duſt 


and refuſe of the materials fall. 


Fig. 6. A perſpective view of the furnace, where the 


goods are rolled and prepared for dying. 
A, the mouth of the ſtove. 
H, the ſhaft of the chimney. _ | 
1, 2, A regiſter or vent-hole in the chimney. _ 
K K, K K, the benches of the furnace, on which 


the goods are rolled; with a workman rolling a piece of 


goods. | = 
L, a little bench on which the ſtuff is laid. 
M, a tub for holding the materials. 
N, N, N, N, buttons of iron or wood to ſtop the 
rollers. | | | 
O, a ſkimmer. 
P, a broom, 5 3 
Fig. 1. Repreſents the vibrations of the bow-ftring. 
A B, the bow-ſtick. | 
AD, DB, AC, C B, the bow-ſtring drawn in op- 
polite directions. 
m b, the ſmaller vibrations 
Fig. 2. A plan of half the furnace. 
C, the door of the furnace-hole. 
I. I, the furnace of copper. 
K, K, the bench of the furnace.  _. 
- Fig. 3. A longitudinal ſection of the furnace. 
A, the flue of the chimney. N 
B, a regiſter. 3 
C, the door of the furnace. 
E, the under part of the furnace. 


- 


F, F, F, bars that ſupport the bottom of the furnace. 
H, the ſhaft of the chimney. 

F. I, RE FRrNGEs . 

K, K, the bench of the furnace. 
N, N, the buttons, either of iron or wood, that ſtop 
the roller. | | 1 

WORD, in language, an articulate ſound, deſigned 
to repreſent ſome idea. ROE 5 

The port-royaliſts define words to be diſtinct articu- 
late ſounds, agreed on by mankind to convey their 
thoughts and ſentiments by. | Ge? 

Word, in writing, is defined to be an aſſemblage of 


preſſing the name, quality, or manner of a thing. 


Etymology and ſyntax being the two parts of gram- | 


mar converſant about words, the firſt of theſe explains 
the nature and propriety of words, and the other treats 
of the right compoſition of words in diſcourſe. 

The moſt remarkable thing in the pronouncing of 
words, is the accent, or the elevation of the voice, on 
ſome particular ſyllable of the word, which elevation is 
neceſſarily followed by a depreſſion of the voice. 

Grammarians generally divide words into eight claſſes, 
called parts of ſpeech. IE 

Words are again divided into primitives and deri- 
eo ſimple and compound, ſynonimous and equi- 
vocal. 

With regard to their ſyllables, words are farther di- 
vided into monoſyllables and polloſyllables. 

The grammatical figures of words which occaſion 
changes in the form, &c. thereof, are proſtheſis, aphæ- 
reſis, diæreſis, metatheſis, and antithefis. | 


ſenſible ſigns of our ideas; and the ideas they ſtand in 
the mind of the perſon that ſpeaks, are their proper fig- 
nifications. : 

Simple and primitive words have no natural connee- 
tion with the things they fignify, whence there is no 
rationale to be given of them; it is by mere arbitrary 
inſtitution and agreement of men, that they come to 
ſignify any thing. Certain words have no natural pro- 
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logy ; thus moſt words that have the ſame ending, have 
| one common and general way of denoting or ſignifying 
things; and thoſe compounded with the fame prepoſi- 


ſimilar ideas, in all the learned languages where they 
„„ Io doin ee res TY 
For the perfection of language, it is not enough, Mr. 
Locke obſerves, that ſounds can be made ſigns of ideas, 
unleſs theſe can be made uſe of ſo as to comprehend 
ſeveral particular things ; for the multiplication of words 
would have | oi ours their uſe, had every particular thing 
needed a diſtinct name to be.fignified by. To remedy 
this inconvenience, language had a further improvement 
in the uſe of general terms, whereby one word was made 
to mark a multitude of particular exiſtences; which ad- 
vantageous uſe of ſounds was obtained by the difference 
of the ideas they were made ſigns of, thoſe names be- 
coming general which are made to ſtand for general ideas, 
and thoſe reinaining particular, where the ideas they are 
uſed for are particular. 5 
It is obſervable, that the words which ſtand for acti- 
ons and notions, quite removed from ſenſe, are bor- 


. 


1rowed from ſenſible ideas; as to imagine, apprehend, 


comprehend, underſtand, adhere, conceive, inſtil, diſ- 
guſt, diſturbance, tranquility, &c, which are all taken 
from the operations of things ſenſible, and applied to 
modes of thinking. Spirit, in its original 3 chr 49 
is no more than breath; angel, a js RY By which 
we may gueſs what, kind of notions they were, and 
whence derived, which filled the minds of the firſt begin- 
ners of languages ; and how nature, even in the naming 
of things unawares, ſuggeſted to men the originals of 
all their knowledge : whilſt to give names. that might 
make known to others any operations they felt in them- 
ſelves, or any other ideas that came not under the ſenſes, 
they were forced to borrow words from the ordinary and 


known ideas of ſenſation. 8 

The ends of language, in our diſcourſe with others 
are chiefly three; firſt, to make our thoughts or ideas 
uſe names without clear and diſtin& ideas in our mind. 
2. When we apply received names to ideas, to which the 
common uſe of that language doth not apply them. 
3. When we apply them unſteadily, making them ſtand 
now for one, and anon for another idea. Secondly, to 
make known our thoughts with, as much eaſe and quick- 
neſs as poſhble. This men fail in when they have com- 
plex ideas, without having diſtin names for them, 
which may happen either through the defect of a lan- 
guage which has none, or the fault of the man who has 


ledge of things. This cannot be done but when our 


without ideas, wants meaning in his words, and ſpeaks 
only empty ſounds. He that has complex ideas without 
names for them, wants diſpatch in his expreſſion. He 
that uſes his words looſely, and unſteadily, will either 
not be minded, or not underſtood. He that applies 


propriety in his language, and ſpeaks gibberiſh; and he 
that has ideas of ſubſtances diſagreeing with the real ex- 
iſtence of things, ſo far, wants the materials of true 
knowledge. FE | | | 

_ Worp, orWath Won p, in an army or garriſon, is 
{ome peculiar word or ſentence, by which the ſoldiers 
know and diſtinguiſh one another in the night, &c. and 
by which ſpies and deſigning perſons are diſcovered, It 
is uſed alſo to prevent furprizes. The word is given out 


Lt id: in an army every night to the lieutenant, or major gene- 
The uſe of words, we have obſerved, is to ſerve as Wi 5. Oy 


ral of the day, who gives it to the majors of the brigades, 
and they to the adjutants; who give it firſt to the field 
officers, afterwards to a ſerjeant of each company, who 
carry to the ſubalterns. In garriſons it is given, after 
the gate 1s ſhut, to the town major, who gives it to the 
adjutants, and they to the ſerjeants. FI | 
WORK-HOUSE, a place where indigent, vagrant, 


and idle people are ſet to work, and maintained with 
| In words ha atu clothing, diet, &c. 
priety or aptitude to expreſs certain thoughts more than | 


Such is Bridewell, and ſeveral other places about 


others; were that the caſe, there could have been but] the city, or ſuburbs ; particularly that in Biſhopſpate- 


ſtreet, for employing the poor children of the city and 


the caſe is ſomewhat different, In the forming of theſe, (liberties, who have no ſettlement; and that for the pa- 
£ . : , he : | | | | : | 
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known one to another. This we fail in, 1. When we 


not yet learned them. Thirdly, to convey the know- 


ideas agree to the reality of things. He that has names 


names to ideas, different from the common uſe, wants 
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riſh of St. Margaret's, Weſtminſter, called 
hoſpital. | 
At Amſterdam they have a famous work-houſe, or 
houſe of correction, called the Raſphuyſe, which, by a 


privilege granted in 1602, has alone the right of ſhaving, 
and cutting the dyers woods, as brazil, ſantal, campeche, 


the grey-coat- 


ſaſſafras, &c. 
Each perſon, tolerably ſtrong, kept in the houſe, 1s 


obliged to furniſh 2 50 pounds of raſped wood per day; 


and the weaker, a certain quantity of chips. 
WORKS, Opera, in fortification, the ſeyeral lines, 


trenches, ditches, &c. made round a place or army, or 


the like, to fortify and defend it. 


WORLD, Mundus, the aſſemblage of parts which 
compoſe the univerſe. See UNIVERSE. 

The duration of the world, is a thing which has been 
greatly diſputed. Plato, after Ocellus Lucanus, held it 
to be eternal; and to have flowed from God, as rays 
flow from the ſun. Ariſtotle was much of the ſame 
mind: he aſſerts, that the world was not generated, ſo 
as to begin to be a world, which before was none : and, 
in effect, his whole eighth book of Phy/. and firſt book 
de Cœlo, is ſpent in proving the eternity of the world. 

He lays down a pre-exiſting and eternal matter, as a 
principle; and thence argues the world eternal. His ar- 
gument amounts to this, that it is impoſſible an eternal 
agent, having an eternal paſſive ſubject, ſhould continue 
long without action. | | 

_ His opinion was generally followed; as ſeeming to be 
the fitteſt to end the diſpute among ſo many ſects about 
the firſt cauſe. 

Epicurus, however, though he makes matter eternal, 
yet ſhews the world to be but a new thing, formed out 
of a fortuitous concourſe of atoms. See Lucretius, Lib. V. 

Some of the modern philoſophers refute the imaginary 
eternity of the world, by this argument : that, if it be 
ab eterno, there muſt have been a generation of indivi- 
duals, in a continual ſucceſſion from all eternity; fince 
no cauſe can be aſſigned why they ſhould not be gene- 
rated, viz. one from another. Therefore, to conſider 
the origin of things, and the ſeries of cauſes, we muſt go 
back in infinitum, 1. e. there muſt have been an infinite 
number of men, and other individuals already genera- 
ted; which ſubverts the very notion of number. And 
if the cauſe which now generates have been produced by 
an infinite ſeries of cauſes; how ſhall an infinite ſeries 
be finite, to give room for new generations? 

Dr. Halley ſuggeſts a new method of finding the age of 
the world, from the degree of ſaltneſs of the ocean. 

It is another popular topick of controverſy, whether 
the world be finite, or infinite? | | 

It is likewiſe diſputed, whether the plurality of worlds 
be poſſible ? | 

Some hold the affirmative, from an opinion of the in- 
finite power of the Deity ; it being a ſetting bounds to 
omnipotency, to ſay, that he created ſo many bodies at 
firſt, and that he could not create more. 

The Carteſians maintain the negative, upon theſe prin- 


ciples : that it is a contradiction to ſay, there are ſeveral 


worlds exiſting at the ſame time, ſince this implies ſe- 
veral univerſes of created beings, the world being the To 
nav. That if there were ſeveral worlds, they mult either 
be at a diſtance from one another, or contiguous ; but 
neither can be ſaid: for were they contiguous, they 
would only conſtitute one; and were they diſtant, there 
muſt be ſomething between. But what can be between! 
If it be extended, it is corporeal; and inſtead of ſepa- 
rating the ſeveral worlds, will connect them into one. 
The world is ſometimes divided into upper and lower. 
Lower, or ſublunary WORLD, is the globe of our earth. 
Upper WoRLD, includes the heavens, and heavenly 
bodies. © | 
WORMS, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of nature, a claſs 
of inſects which have the muſcles of their body affixed 
to a ſolid baſis. The ſeveral ſpecies of worms are very 
numerous; as the chætia, or the hair worm, called alſo 
the guinea worm; the aſcaris, the lumbricus or the 
earth worm; the ſea-worm; the tænia, or tape worm; 
the ſicyani2, or gourd worm; the 1ulus, or gally- 


Sans 
1 


worm, & 


Won us, in huſbandry, are very prejudicial to corn- 


fields, eating up the roots of young corn, and deſtroying 


well. 
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things for deſtroying them. Sea-water is proper to 
ſprinkle on the land, where it can be had; where the 
alt {ſprings are, their water is ſufficient; and where 
neither are at hand, a little common or bay-falt does as 
Soot will deſtroy them in ſome lands, but is not 
to be depended upon, for it does not. always ſucceed. 
Some farmers ſtrew on their lands a mixture of chalk 


and lime; and others truſt wholly to their winter-fallow- 
ing to do it, if this is done in a wet ſeaſon, when they 


come up to the ſurface of the ground, and ſome nails 


with ſharp heads be driven into the bottoni of the plough, 
the deſired effect will be produced. If they are trouble- 
ſome in gardens, the refuſe brine of ſalted meat will 
ſerve the purpoſe; or ſome walnut leaves ſteeped in a 
ciſtern of water for a fortnight or three weeks, will give 
it ſuch a bitterneſs that it will be a certain poiſon to them. 
A decoction of wood aſhes, ſprinkled on the ground, 
will anfwer the ſame purpoſe ; and any particular plant 
may be ſecured both from worms and ſnails, by ſtrew- 
ing a mixture of lime and aſhes about its roots. It is a 
general caution among the farmers to ſow their corn as 
ſhallow as they can, where the field is very ſubje& to 
worms. 

Worms, Lumbrici, or Vermes, in medicine, a diſeaſe 
ariſing from ſome of thoſe reptiles being generated, and 


toms do proceed. | | 

The ordinary place of the worms, is the inteſtines : 
though there 1s ſcarce any. part of the body but is ſome- 
times infected with them: for beſides the vermes inteſti- 
nales, there are dentales, gingivales, pulmonarii, car- 


val, &c. | 
They are all uſually ſuppoſed to be ingendered from 
the eggs of ſome inſect, depoſited in ſomething that is 
taken into the body by way of food; or ſome other way: 
an hypotheſis, however, which will hardly account for 
certain ſpecies of theſe inſets, not to be found but in 
the bodies of animals. A ſolution of this difficulty will, 
perhaps, be hard to find, without having recourſe to the 
firſt ſtamina of animals, and the principles of generation. 
There are three ſpecies of worms, moſt frequent in the 
human body : the teretes, or round and thick, moſtly 
found in the duodendum ; the latus, or flat, called alſo 
tœnia; and the round and ſmall, found in the rectum, 
called aſcarides. Sometimes, indeed, there are anoma- 
lous worms expelled; as horned, hairy, four-footed, two- 
headed, &c. worms. ; 
The ſymptoms of this diſeaſe are, vomiting, head- 


ſleep, deliria, ſquinancy, pleuriſy, canine hunger, and 
innumerable others ; occaſioned by the animals ſucking, 
moving, vellicating, gnawing, conſuming the chyle, ir- 
ritating the nerves, wounding the ſolids, &c. 

As to the latus, befide the other common ſymptoms, 
thoſe affected with this, have one peculiar to them; 
which is; that with their ſtools they diſcharge ſeveral 
little bodies, like gourd-ſeeds. | 

Dr. Tyſon, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No 146. 
gives a curious account of the flat worm, or lumbricus 
latus ; called by Hippocrates, rama, and in Engliſh, or- 
dinarily, the tape-worm, or joint-worm. This is al- 
ways ſingle: it lies variouſly convoluted ; being ſome- 
times as long as all the guts; and ſometimes, vaſtly ex- 
ceeds that length. 

Olaus Borrichius aſſures us, a patient of his, in a 
year's time, voided 800 foot of this worm, though he 
had not yet met with the head : in voiding, the patient 
always obſerved it to break off. | | 

Dr. Tyſon parallels this caſe with that of a patient of 


years together ; but in various pieces : ſome two, three, 
four, fix, or more yards long: but all put together, he 
ſays, would much exceed the length of that of Borrichius. 
The joints in this worm are very numerous: in one 
of 24 feet long, Dr. Tyſon numbered 507 joints. Above 
the middle of the edges of each joint, he obſerved a pro- 
tuberant orifice. *' 
mouths ; the beſt microſcopes diſcovering no mouth in 
what uſually paſſes for the head. 5 
The worm is frequent enough in moſt kinds of ani- 


mals; as dogs, oxen, crabs, herrings, pikes, &c. Some 


great quantities of the crop. Sea - ſalt is the beſt of all 


authors aflert that it is not one, but many worms linked 
; a . together, 


growing in the body: whence, frequently, dire ſymp- 


diaci, ſanguinarii, cutaneous, umbilical, hepatick, ſali- 


ach, heart-burn, ſighing, ſwooning, feeble pulſe, heavy 


his, who voided vaſt quantities of this worm, for ſeveral 


Thoſe orifices he takes for ſo man) 


"x , 
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together, and included in a ſpolium of the inteſtines ; and | were mowing ; by this means the ſeed is ſhook out into 
that this ſpolium is not animated, but receives its ſenſe] the baſkets. | | 


and motion from a ſort of vermiculi cucurbitini incloſed 
in it, This, Gabucinus, de Lumb. Com. ſays, he has 
' plainly diſcovered : but Dr. Tyſon abundantly evinces 
the contrary. _ | 

In Perſia, &c. there are very long ſlender worms, fix 
or ſeven yards long, bred in the legs, and other parts of 
men's bodies : when arrived at a certain pitch, they put 
out their heads, necks, &c.. and withdraw them (if diſ- 
pleaſed or hurt) again, cauſing intolerable pains, fevers, &c. 

Ariſtotle obſerves, that all deer have worms under 
their tongues. Sheeps noſes often abound with them. 

In the Philoſoph. Tranſat. No 113, we have accounts 
of divers remarkable operations whereby worms were 
taken out of divers unſuſpected parts of the body; the 
operators being chiefly women. Mrs. Mary Haſtings is 
there recorded, as famous for the diſcovering of worms 
hid in the face, gums, tongue, &c. which ſhe managed 
with ſuch addreſs, that ſhe took them out of any part 
affected, with a gooſe-quill. Mr. Dent relates, that he 
himſelf was cured of certain odd tumours on his tongue, 
by one of thoſe worm- doctreſſes, Mrs. French; who, 
piercing the parts affected with a lancet, drew out five or 
{ix worms at a time. In leſs than eight days, he aſſures 
us, ſhe took out of his tongue above a hundred worms, 
and thirty out of his gums. | 

Sir Theodore Mayerne aſſures us, in the Philoſoph. 
Tranſact. N* 211, that the famous ſugar, or remedy given 
by Pontzus, (a celebrated chymical empirick) for the 
worms in children, 1s fifteen grains of mercurius dulcis, 

with five grains of ſcammony, or two or three times as 
much ſugar, made up in lozenges. He adds, that this 
doſe, which in France purges grown perſons, is inef- 
fectual in England, to perſons of above fifteen years old, 
and ought to be augmented. - 

Wor mM, in gunnery, a ſcrew of iron to be fixed on 
the end of a rammer, to pull out the wad of a firelock, 
carabine, or piſtol, being the ſame with the wadhook, 
only one is more proper for ſmall arms, and the other 
for cannon. 

Worm, in chymiſtry, denotes a long, winding pew- 
ter-pipe, which diſtillers and apothecaries place in a tub 
of water, to cool and condenſe the vapours in the diſtilla- 
tion of ſpirits. | 

This the chymiſts alſo call a ſerpentine. Formerly, 
this worm, or ſomething like it, was placed above the 
head of the ſtill, with a refrigeratory at the upper end of it, 
which is uſeful enough in the diſtilling of ſpirit of wine. 

Worm, a cable, or hawſer, in the ſea-language, is 


— 


to ſtrengthen it by winding a ſmall line all along between 


the ſtrands. | | 5 
To WORMA Dag, is to take out a kind of worm from 


under his tongue; which, if let alone, would make him 
mad. ; | | 

WormM-SEED, Semen contra, ſemen ſanflum, or ſemen 
ſantonicum, is a hot, bitter, drying kind of ſeed, proper 
to deſtroy worms generated in a human body, particu- 
larly in children. 

This ſeed is ſmall, of a browniſh colour, an oblong 
figure, a bitter taſte,..and a ſtrong ſmell. It muſt be 
choſen new, greeniſh, of a ſharp, bitter, aromatick taſte, 
not a little diſagreeable. 

The place where it is produced, is Perſia, about the 
frontiers of Muſcovy. It is brought to us from Aleppo, 
&c. Naturaliſts are not agreed about the plant that pro- 
duces jt. J. Bauhine has a large diſſertation on the ſub- 
ject. Some will have it the ſpecies of abſynthium, or 
wormwood, called ſantonicum, or marinum, abſynthium; 
others will have it the tanacetum, others the abrotanum. 

M. Tournefort gives us the following account of this 
notable drug, in the ſecond volume of his travels. The 
ſementine, or worm- powder, is not gathered like our 
ſeeds. The plant grows in the meadows, and muſt be 
let ripen; and the miſchief is, that as it grows near to 
maturity, the wind ſcatters a good part of it among the 
graſs, where it is loſt; and this it is makes it ſo dear. 

As they dare not touch it with the hand, for fear of 
making it ſpoil the ſooner; when they would gather 
what is left in the ear, they have recourſe to this ex- 
pedient. They take two hand- baſkets, and, walking 
along the meadows, ſweep the baſkets, the one from 
right to left, the other from left to right, as if they 

Vol. II. No. 79. | | 
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of plants, whoſe flower is compoſed of many tubuloſe 
hermaphrodite florets, which form the diſck, and ſeveral 
female florets, which are naked and compoſe the rays; 
they are contained in a roundiſh imbricated cup, and are 
ſucceeded by naked ſeeds, affixed to a hairy receptacle. 
The common wormwood is perennial, and has a lig- 
neous and fibrous root, with ſtalks of an indeterminate 
height, branched out into many ſmall ſhoots, with 
large, hoary, mingled, and ſerrated leaves, of a ſtrong 


July, it produces ſeveral ligneous ſtriated branches, hav- 
ing at their tops each a ſpike of ſmall flowers, of a pale 
yellow, growing many together. This fort grows uſually 
by the fides of highways and foot-paths, in many parts 
of England; but the Roman wormwood, which has 
leaves much ſmaller than the other, is propagated in 
gardens, and may eaſily be raiſed by planting the flips in 
the ſpring or autumn, 

Of wormwood, there are only four forts uſed in me- 


dicine, viz. the Roman wormwood, the ſmall ſort or 


pontick, the-ſea wormwood, and the abſinthium alpi- 
num; beſides theſe, botaniſts make twenty-eight other 
kinds, which are all included by Linnæus among the 
artemiſias. | | 
Wormwood has always been looked upon as a valuable 
medicine, to promote the heat and circulation of the 
blood, and to recover the oſcillation of the fibres, when 
{luggiſh; by which means, the groſs humours are attenu- 
ated, and brought back into the common road of circula- 
tion: it reſtores the debilitated functions of the viſcera, 
and is an excellent ſtomachick : it is good in the dropſy, 
green ſickneſs, cachexies, and agues, which laſt it has 
often been known to cure. It alſo, by its, great bitter- 
neſs, is of ſome ſervice againſt worms, by reſolving the 


tions it is not ſafe. 

WORSHIP / God, Cultus Dei, amounts to the ſame 
with what we otherwiſe call religion. | 

This worſhip conſiſts in paying a due reſpect, vene- 
ration, and homage to the Deity, under different modes, 
according to the ſeveral parts of the world; as prayers, 
ſacrifices, thankſgivings, &c. 

But true worſhip is that internal religion of the heart, 
without which, all outward forms of worſhip are but of 


ternal godlneſs is profitable unto all things, having the pro- 
miſe of the life that now 1s, and of that which is to come. 
1 Tim. iv. 8. 

The Quietiſts, and ſome other myſtick divines, ſet 


ſideration of rewards and puniſhments. 


not require us to ſerve him for nought: Dii quamobren 
colendi ſunt, ſays Cicero, non intelligo, nullo nec ac- 
cepto ab illis nec ſperato bono. 

The ſchool-divines divide worſhip into divers kinds, 
viz. latria, that rendered to God; and idolatria, that 
rendered to idols, or images. To which the Romaniſts 
add, dulia, that rendered to ſaints; and hyperdulia, that 
to the virgin. a 

WORSTED, or Woors TED, in matters of com- 
merce and manufacture, is a kind of woollen thread. 


been combed, and which, in the ſpinning, is twiſted 
harder than ordinary. 

It is chiefly uſed either to be knit, or wove into ſtock- 
ings, caps, gloves, or the like. 

The name worſted, is ſuppoſed to be borrowed from 
a town thus called, in Norfolk, noted for fine ſpin- 
ning. They who write it woolſted, do it on a ſuppoſi- 
tion of the word's being formed from wool, the matter 


of this thread. a 
 WOULDING, a ſea term for the winding of ropes 


by a piece of timber nailed to it. 


WOUND, Vulnus, in medicine and chirurgery, a 


recent ſeparation, made in the ſoft or fleſhy x -:3 of the 


action of ſome hard and ſharp inſtrument, 


WORMWOOD, Abjinthinm, in botany, a genus 


pungent ſmell, and bitter taſte. In the beginning of 


mucilaginous humours in which their eggs are contained: 
however, in all hot diſeaſes and inflammatory diſpoſi- 


little account: Badtly exerciſe profiteth little; but true in- 


aſide not only all uſe of external worſhip, but the con- 


Vet, even the heathens had a notion, that God did 


Worſted is, properly, a thread ſpun of wool that has 


round a maſt or yard of a ſhip, that has been ſtrengthened. 


body, from an external cauſe; and particularly the 
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ſuccecd. On the third or fourth day, there is found 


numbueſs, and waſting immobility: the caſe is much the 


10 cleanſe it, and extract any heterogeneous body that 


WO U. 


Or, It is a ſolution or the continuity of a fleſhy part, | 
made by ſome penetrating body; while it yet remains 
freſh, bloody, and without putrefaction: by which cir 
cumſtances a wound is diſtinguiſhed from an ulcer, _ 

A like ſeparation happening in a bony part, is called a 
fracture. e ? | 

All wounds ptoceed either from puncture, inciſion, ot 
contuſion, according to the nature and make of the in- 
ſtrument they were cauſed by. „ 

Wounds are uſually divided, with reſpe& to their 
cauſe, circumſtances, cure, &c, into fimple and com- 
pound. Simple wounds are thoſe made by punkture, 
incifion, or contuſion ſeparately ; thoſe of the outer ſkin, 
without any conſiderable loſs of ſubſtance, or hurting 
any remarkable veſſel; and thoſe not complicated with 
any dangerous ſymptoms. 1 

Compound wounds, are thoſe made both by puncture 
and inciſion at the ſame time, to which is ſometimes alſo 
added contuſion; thoſe attended with great loſs of fleſh, 
or the hurt of ſome conſiderable veſſel; and, thoſe made 
by envenomed inſtruments, or attended with violent 
ſymptoms. | 

The hiſtory of a wound is thus delivered by Boer- 
haave. Immediately upon the ſolution, the wounded 

arts recede further and further from each other. I he 

þlood guſhes out, at firſt, with ſome violence; but ſtops 
of itſelf: then a bloody ſcab is formed in the cavity of 
the wound, and a thin ruddy humour oozes out; the 
lips of the wound begin to redden, ach, ſwell, and turn 
back; and (in great wounds) a fever and thirſtineſs 


a white, viicid pus; upon which, the hear, redneſs, 
tumour, &c. abate, and the cavity gradually fills up from 
the bottom upwards, and from the circumference to the 
centre with growing fleſh, Laſtly, the wound dries, 
and cicatriſes. e 

But note, theſe ſymptoms vary according to the na- 
ture and cauſe of the wound. Thus, if it be by inciſion, 
and a large blood- veſſel be cut, the hxmorrhage is more 
violent; eſpecially if it be an artery; in which caſe florid 
blood flies out impetuoufly, and by ſtarts: if only a vein 
be cut, the flux is more moderate and equable, and the 
blood of a darker colour. If the wound be attended with 
contuſion, the hæmorrhage is ſmall. | 

In wounds, where any large artery is quite cut in two, 
the flux uſually proves mortal. A leſs artery, cut tranſ- 
vericly, flies back againſt the ſolid parts, and will have its 
mouth ſtopped : if an artery be not quite cut off, there 
ariſes a perpetual flux; or, if that be ſtopped, an aneu- 
ryſma. A nerve being cut off, flies back, produces a 
pain, and obſtruction about the wound; and below 1t, a 


fame in wounded tendons, and membranes. Wounds 
of the temporal muſcle are rarely cured; but generally 
bring on horrible convulſions. 

The following wounds are commonly reputed mortal; 
viz. thoſe of the cerebellum, and of the cerebrum if they 
be deep enough to hurt the medulla oblongata ; deep 
wounds in the ſpinal marrow, eſpecially the upper part 
thereof; thoſe of the heart, lungs, liver, ſpleen, kidneys, 
pancreas, meſentery, ſtomach, inteſtines, &c. is thoſe of 
the cava, aorta, carotides, pulmonary, and other large 
veins and arteries; thoſe of the bronchia, thorax, dia- 
phragm ; large wounds of the oeſophagus, trachea, and 
the bladder; and all invenomed wounds. | 

In young children, and aged erſons, wounds fre- 
quently prove mortal, which ſeemed but flight. "Thoſe 
wounds generally prove troubletome which happen in an 


eaſed, and the ſymptoms removed, the wound is to be 
ſuppurated, deterged, incarnated, and cicatrized after the 
manner of tumours and ulcers. 3 
If the wound be dangerous, the ſymptoms violent, 
and the body cacochymick, more powerful means are had 
recourſe to; as, firſt, phlebotomy, then gentle cathar- 
ticks, or clyſters; then vulnerary drinks, apozems, and 
ptiſans; with cardiacks and paregoricks interpoſed. In 
internal wounds, vulneraries and alkalies do well, parti- 
cularly album græcum, river lobſters, mercurials, &c. 
Freſh wounds are cured, ordinarily, in three or four 
days, without any other means, than applying a few 
drops of balſam of Peru. Sometimes, however, digeſ- 
tives are required. | 1 
Gun: ſhot wounds are uſually the worſt of all, by rea- 
ſon of the violent contuſion and ſeparation of the parts; 


three or four days. | 

In the cure of large wounds, bandages and ſutures are 
required, to fit and diipoſe them for healing; | 

Wounps in Hr ſes. The moſt terrible wounds theſe 
creatures are ſubject to, are thoſe got in the field of 
battle. The farriers that attend camps have a coarſe way 
of curing theſe ; but it is a very expeditious and effectual 
Olle. 

If the bullet be within reach, they take it out with a 
pair of forceps ; but if it lie too deep to be come at, 
they leave it behind, and dreſs up the wound in the ſame 
manner as if it were not there. They firſt drop in ſome 
varniſh from the end of a feather, and when the bottom 
is thus wetted with it, they dip a pledget of tow in the 
ſame varniſh, which they put into the wound, and then 
cover the whole with the follow ing charge: take a quar- 
ter of a pound of powder of bole armoniack, half a pound 
of linſeed oil, and three eggs, ſhells and all; add to theſe, 
four ounces of bean-flour, a quart of vinegar, and five 
ounces of turpentine ; this 15 all to be mixed over the 
fre, and the wound covered with it. | | 

This application is to be continued four or five days; 
then the tent put into the wound 1s to be dipped in a 
mixture of turpentine and hogs-lard ; by this means a 
laudable matter will be diſcharged, inſtead of the thin 
ſharp water that was at firſt. Then the cure is to be 
completed by drefling it with an ointment made of tur- 
pentine, firſt well wathed, and then diſſolved in yolks of 
eggs, and a little ſaffron added to it. 
This is the practice in deep wounds that do not go 
through the pait; but in caſes where the bullet has gone 
quite through, they take a few weavers linen thrumbs, 
made very knotty ; theſe they make up into a kind of 
link, and dipping it in varniſh, they draw it through the 
wound, leaving the ends hanging out at each fide ; by 
means of theſe they move the link or ſkain three or four 
times a day, always wetting the new part that is to be 
drawn into the wound with freſh varniſh. 
They put on a charge of bole armoniack, &c. as before 
deſcribed, on each ſide of the wounded part, and con- 
tinue this as long as the wound diſcharges thin watery 
matter, or the fides continue ſwelled. After this, they 
dreſs it with the ointment of turpentine, yolks of eggs, 
and ſaffron, till it is perfectly cured. | 

WREATH, in heraldry, a roll of fine linen, or filk, 
(like that of a Turkith turbant) conſiſting of the colours 
born in the efcutcheon ; placed, in an atchievement, be- 
tween the helmet and the creſt, and immediately ſupport- 


ing the creſt. 


RECK, WRACk, or Sea-WRECK, in natural 
hiſtory, a kind of herb growing in the ſea, upon rocks, 


ill ſtate of body, and eſpecially a low, or ſpare diet. All fand which the waves tearing off, caſt upon ſhore. 


wounds are reputed more dangerous and difficult of cure 
in winter, than ſummer; in autumn, than in ſpring. 

The cure of wounds conſiſts in uniting the divided 
parts; which is the work of nature alone, and which the 
chirurgeon can only contribute to by removing external 
i npediments, and applying medicines familiar to the 
part, called vulneraries, and balſamicks. 

The firſt ſtep, then, to be taken in a ſimple wound, is 


may chance to be lodged therein. Next, the cavity to 
be gently wiped with doſſils dipt in warm red wine. The 
tips now to be brought together by bandages or ſutures ; 
and the wound to be covered with a pledget dipt in bal- 


In ſome places it is uſed to manure the ground. In 
Normandy, and other parts, they burn it; and of the 
aſhes make a kind of foda, which they uſe in the making 
of common green glaſs, to promote the fufion or vitrifi- 
cation of the other materials. 


periſhes on the ſea, and no perſon eſcapes alive out of it. 
In this caſe, if the ſhip ſo periſhed, or any part thereof, 
or the goods of the ſhip come to the land of any lord, 
and are left there, the lord ſhall have the ſame, as being 
a wreck of the ſea; but if any fingle perſon, or even a 
dog, or other living creature, eſcape alive out of the 
ſhip, the party to whom the goods belong, may come 


Km of Peru, or oil of ſweet almonds. The pain thus 


| within a year and a day, and-proving the goods to be = 
h | * 


which prevent their coming to digeſtion for the ſpace of 
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Wreck, or Ship-WRECK, in law, is when a ſhip- 
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juriſdiction of the admiralty. 


between two perſons, unarmed, body to body, to prove 


had very confiderable rewards and honours affigned it at 


W RI 


he ſhall have them again. And it is held, that they are 


no wrecks ſo long as they remain at ſea, within the 


It is enacted by 12 Ann. c. 18. that if a wreck happen 


by any fault or negligence of maſter or mariners, the] 


maſter muſt make good the Joſs ;- but if the ſame was 
occaſioned by tempeſt, enemies, &c. he ſhall be excuſed : 
making holes in ſhips, or doing any thing wilfully 
tending to the loſs thereof, is by that ſtatute declared 
felony. 0 
Wikor, in metallurgy, a veſſel in which the third 
waſhing is given to the ores of metals. . 
WRESTLING, a kind of combat, or engagement 


their ſtrength and dexterity ; and try which can throw 
his opponent to the ground. | 

Wreſtling, palzftra, is an exerciſe of very great anti- 
quity and fame. It was in uſe in the heroick age; wit- 
nels Hercules, who wreſtled with Antzus. | 

It continued a long time in the higheſt repute, and 


the Olympick games. It was the cuſtom for the athlete 
to anoint their bodies with oil, to give the leſs hold to 
their antagoniſt. | 1 | 
Ablancourt cbſerves, that Lycurgus ordained the Spar- 
tan maids to wWieſtle in publick, quite naked, to break 
them of their too much delicacy and niceneſs ; to make 
them appear more robuſt, and to familiarize the people, 
&c, to ſuch nudities. | | 
WRISsT, Corpus, in anatomy, a part of the hand, 
conſiſting of eight ſmall, unequal, and irregular bones, 
all which taken together, repreſent a ſort of grotto, of an 
irregular quadrangular figure, and connected principally 
with the baſis of the radius. | 
Wxrisr, in the menage. The bridle-wriſt is that 
of the cavalier's left hand. A horſeman's wriſt and his 
elbow ſhould be equally raiſed, and the wriſt ſhould be 
two or three fingers above the pummel of the ſaddle. 
WRIT, Breve, in law, a precept of the king in wri- 
ting, under ſeal, whereby any thing is commanded to be 
done, touching a ſuit, action, or proceſs for juſtice. As, 
the ſummoning a defendant, taking a diſtreſs, redreſſing 
diſſeiſin, or the like. | | 
Writs are variouſly divided, and in various reſpects. 
Some, with regard to their order, or manner of grant- 
ing, are terminated original, and others judicial. 
Original WR1Ts, are thoſe ſent out of the high court 
of chancery, to ſummon the defendant in a perſonal, or 
tenant in a real action; either before the ſuit begins, or 
to begin the ſuit thereby. 1 5 
Judicial WRITs are thoſe ſent by order of the court 
where the cauſe depends, upon emergent occaſions, after 
the ſuit begins. 7 


& 2 


Fudicial Writs are diſtinguiſhed from original, in that] 


their teſte bears the name of the chief juſtice of that court 
whence they come ; whereas the original are, tefte me- 
ipſo, in the name, or relating to the king. 

Writs are alſo diſtinguiſhed, according to the nature o 
the action, into real and perſonal. Real, are either 
touching the poſſeſſion, called writs of entry; or the pro- 
perty, called writs of right. — 5 

Perſonal Writs, are thoſe relating to goods, chattels, or 
perſonal injuries. = 

To which may be added, mixt writs, for the recovery 
both of the thing and damages. 

Some writs, again, are at the ſuit of the party; ſome, 
of office; ſome, ordinary; ſome, of privilege. A writ 
of privilege, is that which a priviledged perſon brings to 


W VI 


any perſon may, in day time, and in the preſence of Per 
conſtable, &c. break open doors, cheſts, warehouſes, an 
other places, to ſearch for and ſeize uncuſtomed goods. 
There is alſo a writ of this name that is uſed to give 
poſſeſſion of land; and likewiſe for the general aſſiſtance 
of ſheriffs, &c; I ng Tl . 
WRI T of Inquiry and Damages, a judicial writ that 
iſſues out to a ſheriff upon a judgment by default, in 
action of the cafe, covenant, treſpaſs, trover, &c. com- 
manding him to ſummon à jury to inquire what damages 
the plaintiff hath ſuſtained, occafione præmiſſorum; and 
when this is returned with the inquiſition, the rule for 


contrary, judgment is thereupon entered. + 
WII T of Rebellion, is a writ iſſuing out of the court 
of Chancery, or Exchequer, againſt a perſon who is in 
contempt for not appear ing in one of theſe courts, &c. 
Writs Vicountiel, are ſuch as are triable in the ſhe- 
riff's, or county court. 5 
WRITER of the Tallies, an officer of the Exchequer, 
being clerk to the auditor of the receipt, who writes upon 
the tallies the whole letter of the teller's bill. | 

WRITING, Sciptura, the art or act of fignifying 
and conveying of our ideas to others, by letters, or cha- 
„„ „ 2-7 . 

Writing is now chiefly ptactiſed among us by means 
of pen, ink, and paper; though the ancients had other 
methods. VVV . 

To write without blacking the fingers, Mr. Boyle di- 
res as follows: prepare the paper with a fine powder 
made of three parts of calcined copperas, two of galls, 
and one of gum arabick ; theſe being freſh mixed, rub 
them with a hare's foot into the pores of the paper, and 
write with fair water, and the letters will immediately 
appear black. Fg © = | 

To make new writing appear old, the fame author di- 
rects to moiſten it well with oil of tartar per deliquium, 
more or leſs diluted with water, as you defire the ink to 
appear more or leſs decayed. 


purpoſe, take a fine powder of calcined harrſhorn, of 
clean tobacco-pipes (or rather of mutton bones burnt to 
a perfect whiteneſs) and rub it upon the paper, and then 
write with a ſilver bodkin, or the like, | 
WYCH-Hovse, a houſe in which falt is boiled. 
WYDRAUGHT, a watet-courſe, or water-paſſage, 


mon ſewer. See CLoaca and SEwER. 

WYKE, anciently fignified a farm, hamlet, or little 
village. 85 | | 

WVTE, WyTA, or WITE, Wir, in our ancient 
cuſtoms, a pecuniary penalty, or mult. 

The Saxons had two kinds of puniſhments, were, and 
wyte; the firſt, for the more grievous offences. 

The wyte was for the leſs heinous ones. It was not 
fixed to any certain ſum; but left at liberty, to be varied 
according to the caſe. | ; 

Hence, alſo, wyte; or wittree, one of the terms of pri- 
vilege granted our portſmen; fignifying a freedom or im- 


garly conceived, from being liable to be begged for fools, 
for lack of wit. | pes 
WyTAa, or WIA Plena, fignified a forfeiture of one 
hundred and twenty ſhillings. Si pundbreche fiat in 
curia regis plena wita fit; alibi quinque marcæ. 
To ſwear according to the wyte, ſecundum witam ju- 
rare, was to purge one's ſelf by the oaths of fo many wit- 


the court for his exemption, by reaſon of ſome privilege preſſes, as the nature of the crime, and the puniſhment, 


which he enjoys. 
WRIT of Aſſiſtance, is a warrant that iſſues out of the 
Exchequer, to authorize perſons to take a conſtable, or 


or wyte, did require. 
Hence, alſo, bloodwite, kgerwite, ferdwite, childwite, 
wardwite, &c. | 1 


other publick officer, to ſeize goods or merchandizes pro- 


WYTHE, in law, the ſame as waif. 
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hibited and uncuſtomed, &c. by virtue of which writ; 


judgment is given upon it; and if nothing be faid to the 


| We ray write without ink or its materials: for this 


to carry off the filth of a houſe ; properly a fink, or coni< - 


munity from fines, or amercàments: or, as it is vul- 
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ticle ME ASURE. 


A double conſonant, and the twenty- ſecond let- 
ter of the Engliſh alphabet. _ 

| 9 The letter X was not uſed by the Hebrews or 
ancient Greeks; for as it is not a ſimple but compound 
letter, the ancients, who uſed great ſimplicity in their 
writings, expreſſed it by cs, the letters which compoſe 
it; thus, inſtead of the modern Ta:&w, the ancient At- 
ticks wrote h. | | | 

X is alſo a numeral letter, ſignifying ten, as it repre- 
ſents two V's placed one on the top of the other. 

When laid flat, thus , it ſignifies a thouſand ; and 
when a daſh is added over it, as X, it ſignifies ten thou- 
fand. | | | 4 | 

XANTHICA, in antiquity, a Macedonian feſtival, 
ſo called becauſe it was obſerved in the month Xanthus, 
the ſame with our April. 1 | 

XANTHIUM, the leſſer burdock, in botany, a genus 
of plants, producing male and female flowers; the co- 
rolla is compound, uniform, tubuloſe, and equal, and 
diſpoſed in an hemiſpherical form; the partial flower is 
monopetalous, tubuloſe, funnel-ſhaped, erect, and di- 
vided into five ſegments at the limb: the fruit is a dry 


ovato-oblong berry, bifid at the apex, hairy, and covered 


with hooked prickles, containing an oblong ſeed, plane 
on one fide, and convex on the other. | 
XERANTHEUM, the Auſtrian ſheeze-wort, in bo- 
tany, a genus of plants, whoſe flower is compound and 
unequal ; the corollulz, which form the diſck, are tubu- 
loſe and hermaphrodite; arid a few female quinquifid 
florets compole the radius: there is no pericarpium; but 
the cup, which 1s 1mbricated and cylindrick, contains 
the ſeeds, which are oblong and crowned with hair. 
The flowers of theſe plants being gathered when full 
blown, and properly dried, will continue freſh and beau- 
tiful ſeveral months; and by dipping them into various 
tinctures, they may be ſtained of different colours. They 


are propagated by ſowing the ſeeds, either in ſpring-or 


autumn, and afterwards the plants ſhould be ſet where 
they are intended to blow. | 


XEROPHAGIA, in church-hiſtory, the eating of 


dried foods: ſo the ancient Chriſtians called certain faſt 


days, on which they eat nothing but bread and ſalt, and 


and fruits. This ſort of faſting was obſerved chiefly 
in the holy week, out of devotion, and not by obliga- 
tion, OL ns N 5 
XES TA, an Attick meaſure of capacity. See the ar- 
XIPHIAS, a fiery meteor, in form of a ſword. It 
differs from the acontias in this, that the latter is longer 
and more like a dart; and the former ſhorter and broader 


in the middle. | ; 


XIPHOIDES, in anatomy, a cartilage adhering to 


the ſternum ; called alſo cartilago enſiformis. 
XYLO+<ALoxs, or ALok-Woop, in pharmacy, a 
drug diſtinguiſhed into three forts ; the calamback, the 
common lignum aloes, and calambour, Oc 
The calamback, or fineſt aloe-wood (called by authors 
ltienum aloes preſtantiſſimum, and, by the Chinefe, ſuk- 
hiang) is the moſt reſinous of all the woods we are ac- 
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able in its colour, that ſome have divided it into three 
kinds; the one variegated with black and purple ; the 
ſecond, with the fame black, but with yellowiſh inſtead 
of purple; and the third, yellow alone, like the yolk 
of an egg: this laſt is the leaſt ſcented of the three; the 
ſubſtance, however, in them all, is the fame in every 
> except the colour, It is brought from Cochin- 
china. | 

The lignum aloes vulgare, is the ſecond in value. 
This is of a more denſe and compact texture, and con- 


it, however, that is ſpongy, and has the holes filled up 
with the right reſinous matter; and all cf it, when good, 
has veins of the ſame reſin in it. | 

We meet with it in ſmall fragments, which have been 
cut and ſplit from larger; theſe are of a tolerably denſe 
texture, in the more ſolid pieces, and of a duſky brown 
colour, variegated with feſinous black veins. It is in 
this ſtate very heavy, and leſs fragrant than in thoſe 
pieces which ſhew a multitude of little holes, filled up 
with the ſame blackiſh matter that forms the veins in 
others, The woody part of theſe laſt pieces is ſomewhat 
darker than the other, and 1s not unfrequently purpliſh, 


is very agreeable, but not ſo ſtrongly perfumed as the 
former. Its taſte is ſomewhat bitter and acrid, but very 
aromatick. This is alſo brought from Cochinchina, and 
ſometimes from Sumatra. | | 


The calambour, or, as ſome write it, the calambouck, 


is alſo called agallochum ſylveſtre, and lignum aloes 


Mexicanum. It is a light and friable wood, of a duſky 
and often mottled colour, between a duſky green black, 


and its taſte bitteriſh, but not fo much acrid or aromatick 
as either of the two former. We meet with this very 
frequently, and in large logs; and theſe ſometimes en- 
tire, ſometimes only the heart of the tree, the cortical 
part being ſeparated. This is brought. from the iſland 


of Timor, and is the aloe-wood uſed by the cabinet- 
makers and inlayers. 


It is eſteemed. a cordial, taken inwardly ; and they. 


drank only water: ſometimes they added pulſe, herbs, [ſometimes give it in diforders of the ſtomach and bowels, 
and to deſtroy worms. A very fragrant oil may be pro- 
cured from it by diſtillation, which is recommended in 


paralytick caſes, from five to fifteen drops. 


XXLO-BALSANMuMu, a name which naturaliſts give 


to the wood of the. tree which yields that precious gum 


known to the Latins bythe name of opobalſamum, and 
to us by the name of balm of Gilead. Gs 
We have branches of this tree brought from Cairo; 


they are very ſtraight, brittle, unequal, and full of knots; 


their bark is rediſh without, and greeniſh within. 

XYNOECIA, a feaſt among the ancient Athenians, 
inſtituted on occaſion of Theſus's uniting all the. 272 
communities of Attica into one commonwealth; the aſ- 


ſemblies whereof were to be held at Athens, in the Pry- 


taneum. 8 85 . 
XYSTARCHA, in antiquity, the maſter or direc- 
tor of the xyſtus. | | B | 


quainted with: it is of a light {ſpongy texturs, very] In the Greck gyntnafium, the xyſtarcha was the ſe- 


porous, and its pores fo filled up with a ſoft and fragrant 
reſin, that the whole may be preſſed and dented by the 
fingers like wax, or moulded about by chewing in the 
mouth, in the manner of maſtick. 

This kind, laid on the fire, melts in great parts like 
reſin, and burns away in a few moments, with a bright 
flame and perfumed ſmell. Its ſcent, while in the mals, 
is very fragrant and agreeable; and its taſte acrid and 
bitteriſh, but very aromatick and agreeable: it is ſo vari- 


cond officer; the firſt was the gymnaſiarcha. The xyſ- 
tarcha was his lieutenant, and preſided over the two xyſti, 
and all exerciſes of the athletæ therein. | 

XVS IJ US, in ancient architecture, among the Greeks, 
was a long ſpacious portico, wherein the athletæ, and 
others, practiſed wreſtling and running. 

XyYsTvUs, among the Romans, was an alley, or double 
row of trees, interweaying their boughs a-top, and 2 


ſhade to walk under. | 
Y, The 


ſequently leſs reſinous than the other: there is ſome of 


or even blackiſh. The ſmell of the common aloe-wood, 


and a deep brown. Its ſmell is fragrant and agreeable, 
but much leſs ſweet than that of either of the others; 
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ſignified 1 50,000. 


ropes called halliards. 


Y AR 


vowels, as in yard, yield, &c. but before no conſonant; 


but at the end of words it is a vowel, and ſubſtituted for 


the ſound of i, as in try, deſcry. In the middle of words 
it is not uſed ſo frequently as i is, unleſs in words de- 
rived from the Greek, as in chyle, empyreal ; though it 
is admitted into the middle of ſome pure Englith words, 
as in dying, flying, &c. 
V is alſo a numeral, ſignifying 150, or, according to 
Raronius, 159; and, with a daſh over it, thus, Y, it 
YACHT, or YarTcn, a kind of veſſel uſed by the 
Engliſh, furniſhed with maſts and fails, fit to go by ſea, 
and commodiouſly contrived and adorned, withinſide 
and without, to ſuit it for ſtate-paſſengers, &c. 

Yatchts are veſſels with one deck, carrying from four 
to 12 guns, with from 20 to 40 men; being of burden 
from 3o to 160 ton. They draw little water, and are 
uled for running, and making ſhort trips, &c. Their 
make and form 1s various. 

The Dutch have alto yachts, but not ſo well prepared 
to live at fea. They are ſeldom uſed, but to fail on ri- 
vers and canals. 

YAM, the name of a plant much cultivated in the 
Weſt-Indies : the root is the fize of a man's leg, of an 
Irregular form, and of a dirty brown colour on the out- 
fide, but, when cut, is white and mealy within. 

'The ſtalks of this plant are triangular and winged ; 
the leaves are heart-ſhaped ; the ſtalks climb to the height 
of ten or twelve feet, when they grow near trees or ſhrubs, 
to which they faſten themſelves, otherwiſe they trail on 
the ground. . 1 

Yams are propagated by cutting the root into pieces, 
obſerving to preſerve an eye or bud to each, as is prac- 
tiſed in planting potatoes; each piece being planted, will 
grow and produce three or four large roots. In America, 
they are {ſx or eight months in the ground before the 
roots are taken up for uſe. Theſe roots are roaſted or 
boiled, and eaten by the inhabitants, and ſometimes 
made into bread. 1 | : 

This plant cannot be preſerved in this country with- 
out the aſſiſtance of a hot-houſe, on account of its ten- 
derneſs and ſuſceptibility of cold. 

YARD, Virga, a long meaſure, uſed in England and 
Spain, chiefly to meaſure cloth, ſtuffs, &c. See the ar- 
ticle MEASURE. . 

The Engliſh yard contains three feet. It was firſt 
ſettled by Henry I. from the length of his own arm. 

The Engliſh yard is juſt ſeven-ninths of the Paris ell, 
ſo that nine yards make ſeven ells. To reduce ells, 
therefore, into yards, ſay, if ſeven ells give nine yards, 
how many yards will the given number of ells give? 

Yards. are converted into ells Flemiſh, by adding a 
third part; into ells Engliſh, by ſubtracting a fifth part; 
or multiplying by eight, and caſting off the right-hand 
figure. Ells Engliſh are converted into yards, by adding 
a fourth. To turn ells Flemiſh into yards, ſubtract one 
quarter, | 

The Spaniſh vara, or yard, chiefly uſed at Sevil, is, in 
ſome places, called barra. It contains 24 of the Paris ell, 
ſo that 17 ells make 24 Spaniſh yards. 2 . 

VAR, in anatomy, the penis, or virile member; 
ſerving for the evacuating of the urine and ſeed. 

YaRDs, or Sail-Y arDs, of a ſhip, are long pieces of 
timber, tapering at each 'end, fitted acroſs the ſeveral 
maſts, to carry the fails. | | | 

The fails are faſtened to the yards at the heads, ſo as 
to be hoiſted up and let down together with them, by 


The twenty- third letter of our alphabet, and 
one of the ambigenial letters, being a conſonant 
9 in the beginning of words, and placed before all 


' The main yard, is that of the main- maſt. The miz- 
zen yard, the bolt-ſprit yard, &c. are thoſe of the miz- 
zen, &c. . „ 

They have ſeveral phraſes, and words of command, 
relating to the management of the yards, as, Brace the 
yard, which fignifies to traverſe aft the yard- arm, whoſe 
brace is haled; ſo that to traverſe the yard, is the ſame 
as to ſay, brace it aft. Square the yard, is as much as 
to fay, ſee that it hang right a- croſs the ſhip, and one 


yards, that is, make them hang even. 


ſide of the maſt, 'when it lies athwart the ſhip. 


forty acres. 


where the ſhips of war, &c. are laid up in harbour. 

The king's yards are Chatham, Deptford, Wool- 
wich, Portſmouth, Shereneſs, Plymouth, and Harwich ; 
each of which is provided with ſeveral docks, wharfs, 
launches, and graving places for the building, repairing, 
and cleaning his majeſty's ſhips. 


ready, quick, expeditious. Hence, to be yare at the helm, 
as ſome ſay, fignifies to ſet a freth man at the helm. 


weave cloth; 


$2 


on to clues, or balls. 
YAWNING, O/catio, an involuntary opening of the 
mouth, occaſioned by a vapour, or ventoſity, endeavour- 
ing to eſcape; and generally witneffing an irkſome weari- 
neſs, of an inclination to {lcep. 


yawnings, is to make long breathings, or reſpirations. 
The ſame he recommends againſt the hiccough. | 
The nervous membrane of the oeſophagus, has been 
held the ſeat of yawning, which, according to the uſual 
{yitem, is produced, whenever any irritation determines 
the ſpirits to flow thither in too great abundance, The 
cauſe of the irritation is ſuppoſed to be ſome troubleſome 
humour, wetting the inner membrane of the œſophagus; 
which humour may proceed either from the glands ſpread 


from the ſtomach, and condenſing on the ſides of the 
ceſophagus. By ſuch means, the nervous fibres of the 
membrane of the gullet being irritated, dilate the gullet; 
and the mouth is conſtrained to follow the ſame motion, 


as being lined with the ſame membrane. But this ſyſtem 


of oſcitation has, of late, given way to a better, and more 
mechanical one: | | 

muſcles of voluntary motion at the ſame time; but moſt 
conſiderably thoſe of the lungs : by inſpiring a great 
quantity of air, very ſlowly, and after retaining it ſome 
time, and rarifying it, by expelling it again, ſlowly, and 
reſtoring the muſcles to their natural ſtate,  _ 
Hence, its effects are to move, accelerate, and diſtribute 
all the humours of the body, equably through all the veſ- 
ſels; thereby diſpoſing the organs of ſenſatioi, and all the 
muſcles of the body, for the performance of their reſpec- 
tive functions. | 


ſaid to make yawes, when, through the fault of him at 
the helm, ſhe is not kept ſteady in her courſe; but makes 
angles in and out. | ey 5 

To prevent this, the conner cries to him at the helm 


Vor. II. No. 80. 


— 
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ſteady, Ready, 
Sh > ts 


* 


yard- arm not traverſed more than the other. Top the 


VARAPD-AR NM, is that half of the yard that is on either 


YarD-La ND, is taken to ſignify a certain quantity of 
land, in fome counties being fifteen acres, and in others 
twenty; in ſome twenty-four, and in others thirty and 


YaRDs alſo denote places belonging to the navy, 


YARE, among failors, implies as much as, nimble; 


YARN, wool or flax ſpun into thread, of which they 


YARRINGLES, or YARRINGLE Blades, a kind of 
reel, or inſtrument, with which hanks of yarn are wound 


The remedy Hippocrates preſcribes againſt continual 


throughout that membrane, or from acid vapours ariſing 


Yawning is performed by expanding Amoſt all the 


YAWS, or Yawes, in tlie ſea-language. A ſhip is 


Fw, 


* 
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Yaws, adiſtemper endemial to Guinea and the hotter 
elimates in Africa. | 
YEAR, Annus, the time the ſun takes to go through 
the twelve ſigns of the zodiack. This is properly the 
natural or tropical year; and contains 365 days, 5 hours, 
and 49 minutes; or, rather, of 365 days, 5 hours, 48| 

minutes, and 57 ſeconds. | . 
The viciſſitude of ſeaſons ſeems to have given occafion 
to the firſt inſtitution of the year. Man, naturally curious 
to know the cauſe of that diverſity, ſoon found it was the 
proximity and diſtance of the ſun; and, upon this, gave 
the name year to the ſpace of time wherein that luminary, 
erforming his whole courſe, returned to the ſame point 

of his orbit. | 

And hence, as it was on account of the ſeaſons, in a 
great meaſure, that the year was inſtituted, their chief 
regard and attention was, that the ſame parts of the year 
ſhould always correſpond to the ſame ſeaſons ; i. e. that 
the beginning of the year ſhould always be when the ſun 
was in the ſame point of his orbit; and that they ſhould 
keep pace, come round, and end together. | 
This different nations aimed to attain by different ways, 
making the year to commence from different points of 
the zodiack, and even the time of his progreſs different. 
So that ſome of their years were much more perfect than 
others, but none of them quite juſt; 1. e. none of them 


f 


| 
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whoſe full moon happens next after the vernal equinox: 
and every ſeventh year they kept as a ſabbatick year dur- 
ing which they let their land lie at reſt. The ancient 
Jewiſh year was made to agree with the ſolar year, by 
the adding of eleven, and ſometimes of twelve days, at 
the end of the year, or by an emboliſmick month. 

The beginning of the Athenian or Attick year was 
reckoned from that new moon, the full moon of which 
comes next after the ſummer ſolſtice. 

The Macedonian lunar year agrees with the Athenian, 
excepting that the former takes its beginning, not from 
the ſummer ſolſtice, but from the autumnal equinox, » 

The Ethiopick year 1s a ſolar year, agreeing with the 
actiack or fixed Egyptian year, except in this, that the 
names of the months are different, and that it com- 
mences with the Egyptian year, on Auguſt 29th of the 
Julian year. | 

The Arabian or Mahometan year is called alſo that of 
the hegira, becauſe the calculation of theſe years runs 
from the epocha of the hegira, when Mahomet fled from 
Mecca to Medina. T hey had twelve civil months in a 
year, which contained twenty-nine and thirty days, by 
turns, abating for their leap-years, in which the month 
Dulheggia has always thirty. 

The Mahometans begin their year when the ſun en- 


ters Aries; the Perſians, in the month anſwering to aur 
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but whoſe parts ſhifted, with regard to the parts of the 
ſun's courſe, | N 

Ihe Greeks counted their year by the motion of both 
ſun and moon; and finding that there was 11 days dif- 
ference between the lunar and ſolar years, at firſt they 
added an intercalary month every two years, containing 
22 days. Afterwards, conſidering the 6 hours alſo, they 
put their emboliſm off 4 years, and then making the three 
firſt years to contain 354 days each, this made the fourth 
year to have 399 days: and to make this intercalation 
the more remarkable, they inſtituted the Olympick games 
on every ſuch fourth year; whence came the computa- 
tion by Olympiad«s. 

The Egyptians had two forts of years, the erratick and 
the fixed, or actiacx. The erratick was called the Nabo- 
naſſarean, from the epocha which takes its riſe from Na- 
bonaſſar, king of the Chaldees. As it neglects the fix 
hours, which, in the Julian form, make a leap-day once 
in four years, its beginning anticipates the Julian every 
fourth year by a day, and therefore it is juſtly called 
erratick. | 2 | 

The anticipation of one day in 4 years, gains of the 
Tulian years 1 in 1460; fo that 1461 Nabonaſſarean years 


make but 1460 Julian years. 


The fixed Egyptian year obſerves the Julian form of 


365 days and 6 hours, making a leap-day of the 6 hours 
once in 4. years. Tt differs from the Julian in this, that 


its months are the ſame with thoſe of the Nabonaſſarean; 


that it begins on Auguſt 29, inſtead of January 1, or, 
on Auguſt 30, if it be a leap-year ; that it takes in the 
leap-day, not in February, but at the end of the year. 
The Perſian erratick year goes by the name Yezdeger- 
dick, by reaſon that the Perſian epocha commences from 
the death of Yezdegird, the laſt Perſian king, who was 
killed by the Saracens. It conſiſts of 12 months, con- 
taining 3o days each, and 5 ſupernumerary ones ; ſo that 


it differs from the Nabonaſlarean only in the names of 


the months, and the commencement of the epocha. 
Ihe Gelalepn year, uſed alſo by the Perſians, is very 
well adapted to the ſolar motions. It takes in a leap- 


day every fourth year, but every fixth or feventh turn it 
throws it forward to the fifth year, by which means the 


equinoxes and ſolſtices are fixed to almoſt the fame days 


of the month. 
The Syriack year conſiſts of three hundred and ſixty- 


tinue a long time 


weld, or would. 


five days and ſix hours, being divided into twelve months 
of equal extent with thoſe of the Julian year, to which 
they correſpond. This year begins October 1, ſo that 
the month called Tiſhrim agrees with our October. The 
aſtronomical year is twofold, viz. the tropical and ſide- 
real: by the latter, is meant that ſpace of time which the 
fun takes in departing from a fixed ſtar, and returning 
to the ſame again. This year conſiſts of three hundred 


and ſixty-five days, fix hours, and ten minutes. 

As the form of the year is various among different na- 
tions, fo likewiſe is the beginning: the Jews began their, 
ecclcſ:iftical., year with the new moon of that month 
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June; the Chineſe, and moſt of the Indians, begin it 
with the firſt moon in March. 5 

At Rome, there are two ways of computing the year, 
the one beginning at the nativity of our Lord, which the 
notaries uſe; the other in March, on occaſion of the in- 
carnation, and it is from this the bulls are dated. 

In England, the civil or legal year, as well as the 
hiſtorical year, commences January 1, by the late act 
for the alteration of the ſtyle. The church, as to her 
lolemn ſervice, begins the year on the firſt Sunday in 
Advent, which is always that next St. Andrew's day. 

Julian YEAR, the year as it was corrected and ſettled 
by Julius Ceſar. See Brs8EXTILE. 

Gregorian YEAR, the tropical year as correQed by. 
pope Gregory, and which is at preſent uſed in England. 
See BISSEXTILE. 

YEAR and Day, in law, ſignifies a certain time that 
by law determines a right, or works preſcription in di- 


vers caſes ; as in the caſe of an eſtray, if the owner do 


not challenge it within that time, it becomes forfeited 
to the lord; ſo of a wreck, &c. The like time is given 
to proſecute appeals in; and where a perſon wounded 
dies in a year and a day after the wound received, it 
makes the offender guilty of murder. 

YEARN, in hunting, ſignifies to bark, as beagles 
properly do, at their prey. | 

YELLOW, a bright colour, reflecting the moſt light 
of any, after. white. See CoLO VuR and LIGHT. 

There are divers yellow fubſtances that become white, 
upon wetting, and drying them again ſeveral times at 
the ſun ; as wax, linen-cloth, &c. 

The ſame bodies, if they be already white, and con- 
in the air without being wetted, turn 
yellow. | 

Paper and ivory applied near the fire, become ſuc- 
ceſſively yellow, red, and black. Silk, when turned 
yellow, is whitened again with the fumes of ſulphur. 

YELLQw, in dying, is one of the five fimple and 
mother colours. L 

For the fineſt yellows, they firſt boil the cloth, or 
ſtuff, in alum and pot-aſhes ; then give the colour with 


Turmerick likewiſe gives a good yellow, though not 
the beſt. There is alſo an Indian wood that gives a 
yellow coJour bordering on gold. A fourth ſort of yel- 
low is made with ſavoury, but this is inferior to them 
all. 

Greens are uſually made of yellow and blue mixed. 
With yellow, madder red, and goat's hair prepared with 
madder, are made the golden yellow, aurora, panſy, 
nacarate, ifabella, and chamois- colour; which are all 
caſts or ſhades of yellow. | | 

Painters and enamellers make their yellow of maſſicot, 
which is ceruſs raiſed by the fire; or with yellow oker. 
Limners arfd illuminers make it with ſaffron, and 
French berries, orcanette, &c. beat | 

Brantom obſeryes, it was anciently the cuſtom 


to paint 
2 man's 
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a man's door yellow, and ſtrew his houſe with ſalt ; to 
declare him traitor to his king. 

YELLOWS, a diſeaſe in a horſe, much the ſame. 
with that called jaundice in man. 

There are two kinds of it, the yellow and the black. 

The yellows is a very frequent diſorder, ſay the far- 
riers, ariſing from obſtructions in the gall-pipe, or the 
little ducts opening into the ſame, occaſioned by viſcid 
or gritty matters lodged therein, or a plenitude and 
compreſſion of the neighbouring hlood- veſſels; by means 
whereof, the matter that thoujd: be turned into gall, is 
taken up by the vein, and carried back into the mals of 
blood, which it tinctures yellow; ſo that the eyes, inſide 
of the lips, and other parts of the mouth Neben of 
ſhewing the colour, appear yellow. 

The effect whereof is, that a horſe will be dull, hiekivy, 
and low-ſpuited ; cafily- jaded by the leaſt labokr « or ex- 
en . 

YEOMAN, the firſt or higheſt degree among the 
plebians of England, next in order to the gentry. The 
yeomen are properly freeholders, who having land of 
their own, live on good huſbandry. 

YEOMAN, is allo a title of office in the king's houſ- 
hold, of a middle place or rank between an uſher and a 
groom. | 

Y EOMEN of the Guard, were anciently two hundred | 
and fifty men of the beſt rank under gentry, and of larger 
ſtature than ordinary, each being required to be fix feet 
high. At preſent there are but one hundred yeomen in 
conſtant duty, and ſeventy more not in duty; and as 
any of the hundred dies, his place is ſupplied out of the 
ſeventy. 

YERKING, in the menage, is when a horſe ſtrikes 
with his hind legs, or flings and kicks back with his 
whole hind quaiters ; ſtretching out the two legs nearly 
together, and even to their full extent. 

VEST. VEAST, or BARM, a head or ſcum riſing 
upon beer or ale, while working or fermenting in the 
vat. 
bread, as ſerving to ſwell or puff it up very conſiderably 
1n a little time, and to make it much lighter, ſofter, and 
more delicate. When there 1s too much of it, it renders 
the bread bitter. | 

YEW-TREE, Taxus, in botany. | 

Yew, is alſo a term uſed by the ſalt- workers of Li- 
mington, and ſome other parts of England, to expreſs 
the firſt riſing of a ſcum upon the brine in boiling. 

YIELDING and paying, a law phraſe, formed by 
corruption from the Saxon geldan, or gildan, to pay. 
Hence, in Domeſday, gildare 1s frequently uſed for 
ſolvere, reddere ; the Saxon G being eaſily converted 
into a V. 

YNCA, Vxc AN, or Inca, an appellation anciently 
given to the kings of Peru, and the princes of their 
blood; the word ſignifying, literally, lord, king, empe- 
ror, and royal blood. 

The king himſelf was particularly called capack ynca, 
1. great lord. His wife, Pn, and the princes ſimply, 

nca's. 
: Theſe ynca's, before the arrival of the Spaniards, 
were exceeding powerful. Their people revered them to 
exceſs, as believing them to be the ſons of the ſun, and 
never to have committed any fault. If any perſon of- 
tended the royal majeſty in the ſmalleſt matter, the city 
he belonged to was totally demoliſhed. 

When- they travelled, whatever chamber they lay in 
On the road, was walled up as ſoon as they departed, 
that no body might ever enter in after them. The like 
Was done to the room wherein the king died; in which, 


| 


It is uſed for a leaven or ferment in the baking of 


Yeu 


likewiſe, all the gold, filver, and precious furniture 
were immured, and a new apartment built for his ſuc- 
riger. 


His beloved wives, domeſticks, &c. likewiſe ſacri- 


Ned themſelves, and were buried alive in the ſame tomb 


along with him. See the hiſtory of the Yncas, by 
Gacilaſſo de la Vega. 

YOAK, or VokE, in agriculture, a frame of wood, 
fitted over the necks of oxen, whereby they are coupled 
together, and harneſſed to the plough. 

OAK of Land, in our ancient èuſtoms, was the ſpace 
which a yoak or a pair of oxen may plough in a day. | 
S$ea-YOAK. When the ſea is ſo rough that the helm 
cannot be governed by the hands, the ſeamen make a 
yoak to ſteer by, that 1s, they fix two blocks to the end 
of the helm, and reeving two ſmall ropes through them, 
which they call falls, by having ſome men at each tackle, 
they govern the helm by direction. They have another 
way of making a fea-yoak, by taking a double turn about 
the end of the helm with a ſingle rope, the ends being 
laid to the ſhip's ſides, by means whereof they guide the 
helm. 

YOIDES, orHyoiDes, in anatomy, a bone ſituate 
at the root of the tongue, and compoſed of divers little 
bones, united by cartilages which ſometimes oſſify. 

It is not contiguous to the extremity of any other 
bone, nor has any articulation with them: on which 
account, it is not ſhewn in the ſkeletons. 

Its uſe is to fortify the baſe or root of the tongue, and 
facilitate the paſſage of the air into the trachea, and the 
tood into the gullet. It has five pair of muſcles, which 
move it together with the tongue. | 

VOLK, or VEI k, Vitellus, the yellow part in the 
Middle of an egg. Sce EGG. 

J he chicken is formed out of and nouriſhed be the 
white alone, till it be grown to ſome bulk : after which, 
the yolk ſerves it for nouriſhment; which it likewiſe does; 
in part, after it is hatched. For a good part of the yolk 
remains after exc[ufion ; being received into the chicken's 
belly; and being there reſerved, as in a ſtore-houſe, is 
by the ductus inteſtinalis, as by a funnel, conveyed into 
the guts, and ſerves inſtead of milk, Wiliugb. Urnithol. 
Lib. I. c. 3. This was even known to Pliny : Ipſum 
animal ex albo liquore ovi corporetur: cibus ejus in luteo 
„ 

YOUNG, in the army, that regiment, or officer, is 
ſaid to be the younger, junior, which was laſt raiſed, or 
whoſe commithon is of lateſt date, whatever be the age 
of the man, or however long he may have ſerved in 
other capacities. 

YOUNKERS, among ſailors, are the younger ſailors, 
otherwiſe called foremaſt- men; whoſe buſineſs is to take 
in the top- ſails, furl the ſails, ſling the yards, &c. 

YPSILOIDES, in anatomy, the third genuine ſuture 
of the cranium, thus called from its refembling a Greek 
Y upfilon. 

YQUETAYA, in natural hiſtory, a plant in Brafil, 
long uſed as a medicine in that country ; and lately diſ- 
covered to the Europeans by a French ſurgeon. 

It has been ſince found in France, where, being culti- 
vated and examined by M. Marchant, it appears to be a 
kind of ſcrophulary, or blood-nettle. 

It has this remarkable property, that it takes away 
from ſenna all its taſte and ſmell ; which property of.cor- 


recting the infuſion of ſenna, was unknown in the ſero- 


phulary. 
To uſe this plant, it muſt be dried ten or twelve days 


in the ſhade, and afterwards expoſed to the ſun, till quite 


dry. 


r 


Vas, a diſtemper endemial to Guinea and tlie hotter 


eli mates in Africa. 
YEAR, Annus, the time the ſun takes to go through 


the twelve ſigns of the zodiack. This is properly the] ] 


natural or tropical year; and contains 365 days, 5 hours, 
and 49 minutes; or, rather, of 365 days, 5 hours, 48 
minutes, and 57 ſeconds. ' 
The viciſſitude of ſeaſons ſeems to have given occafion 
to the firſt inſtitution of the year. Man, naturally curious 
to know the cauſe of that diverſity, ſoon found it was the 
proximity and diſtance of the ſun; and, upon this, gave 
the name year to the ſpace of time wherein that luminary, 
erforming his whole courſe, returned to the ſame point 
of his orbit. | 
And hence, as it was on account of the ſeaſons, in a 


great meaſure, that the year was inſtituted, their chief 


regard and attention was, that the ſame parts of the year 
ſhould always correſpond to the ſame ſeaſons; i. e. that 
the beginning of the year ſhould always be when the ſun 
was in the ſame point of his orbit; and that they ſhould 
keep pace, come round, and end together. 

This different nations aimed to attain by different ways, 
making the year to commence from different points of 
the zodiack, and even the time of his progrels different. 
So that ſome of their years were much more perfect than 
others, but none of them quite juſt; 1. e. none of them 
but whoſe parts ſhifted, with regard to the parts of the 
ſun's courſe. | | 

The Greeks counted their year by the motion of both 
ſun and moon; and finding that there was 11 days dif- 
ference between the lunar and ſolar years, at firſt they 
added aa intercalary month every two years, containing 
22 days. Afterwards, conſidering the 6 hours alſo, they 
put their emboliſm off 4 years, and then making the three 
firſt years to contain 354 days each, this made the fourth 
year to have 399 days: and to make this intercalation. 
the more remarkable, they inſtituted the Olympick games 
on every ſuch fourth year; whence came the computa- 
tion by Olympaiads. 1 

The Egyptians had two forts of years, the erratick and 
the fixed, or actiacx. The erratick was called the Nabo- 
naſſarean, from the epocha which takes its riſe from Na- 
bonaſſar, king of the Chaldees. As it neglects the fix 


hours, which, in the Julian form, make a leap-day once 


in four years, its beginning anticipates the Julian every 
fourth year by a day, and therefore it 1s juſtly called 
erratick. N 

The anticipation of one day in 4 years, gains of the 
Julian years 1 in 1460; fo that 1461 Nabonaſlarean years 
make but 1460 Julian years. | 

The fixed Egyptian year obſerves the Julian form of 
365 days and 6 hours, making a leap-day of the 6 hours 
once in 4. years. Tt differs from the Julian in this, that 
its months are the ſame with thoſe of the Nabonaſſarean; 
that it begins on Auguſt 29, inſtead of January 1, or, 
on Auguſt 30, if it be a leap-year; that it takes in the 
leap-day, not in February, but at the end of the year. 

The Perſian erratick year goes by the name Yezdeger- 
dick, by reaſon that the Perſian epocha commences from 
the death of Yezdegird, the laſt Perſian king, who was 


killed by the Saracens. It conſiſts of 12 months, con- 


taining 30 days each, and 5 ſupernumerary ones; ſo that 
it differs from the Nabonaſſarean only in the names of 
the months, and the commencement of the epocha. 
The Gelalepn year, uſed alſo by the Perſians, is very 
well adapted to the ſolar motions. It takes in a leap- 
day every fourth year, but every ſixth or ſeventh turn it 
throws it forward to the fifth year, by which means the 
equinoxes and ſolſtices are fixed to almoſt the ſame days 
of the month. | 
The Syriack year conſiſts of three hundred and fixty- 
five days and fix hours, being divided into twelve months 


of equal extent with thoſe of the Julian year, to which 


they correſpond. This year begins October 1, fo that 
the month called Tiſhrim agrees with our October. The 
aſtronomical year is twofold, viz. the tropical and fide- 
real: by the latter, is meant that ſpace of time which the 
ſun takes in departing from a fixed ſtar, and returning 
to the ſame again. This year conſiſts of three hundred 


and ſixty-five days, fix hours, and ten minutes. 

As the form of the year is various among different na- 
tions, fo likewiſe is the beginning : the Jews began their 
-eccleſ1:iftical year with the new moon of that month 
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and every ſeventh year they keptas a fabbatick year dur- 
ing which they let their land he at reſt. * The ancient 
ewiſh year was made to agree with the ſolar year, by 
the adding of eleven, and ſometimes of twelve days, at 
the end of the year, or by an emboliſmick month. 

The beginning of the Athenian or Attick year was 
reckoned from that new moon, the full moon of which 
comes next after the ſummer ſolſtice. | 

The Macedonian lunar year agrees with the Athenian, 
excepting that the former takes its beginning, not from 


The Ethiopick year 1s a ſolar year, agreeing with the 
actiack or fixed Egyptian year, except in this, that the 
names of the months are different, and that it com- 
mences with the Egyptian year, on Auguſt 29th of the 
Julian year. | | | 

The Arabian or Mahometan year 1s called alſo that of 
the hegira, becauſe the calculation of theſe years runs 
from the epocha of the hegira, when Mahomet fled from 
Mecca to Medina, They had twelve civil months in a 
year, which contained twenty-nine and thirty days, by 


Dulheggia has always thirty. 

The Mahometans begin their year when the ſun en- 
ters Aries; the Perſians,” in the month anſwering to aur 
June; the Chineſe, and moſt of the Indians, begin it 
with the firſt moon in March. 


notaries uſe ; the other in March, on occaſion of the in- 
carnation, and 1t 1s from this the bulls are dated. 

In England, the civil or legal year, as well as the 
hiſtorical year, commences January 1, by the late a& 
for the alteration of the ſtyle. The church, as to her 
ſolemn ſervice, begins the year on the tirſt Sunday in 
Advent, which is always that next St. Andrew's day. 

Julian YEAR, the year as it was corrected and ſettled 
by Julius Cæſar. See BiSSEXTILE. 

Gregorian YEAR, the tropical year as corrected by 
pope Gregory, and which is at preſent uſed in England. 
See BISSEXTILE. 

YEAR and Day, in law, ſignifies a certain time that 
by law determines a right, or works preſcription in di- 
vers Caſes; as in the caſe of an eſtray, if the owner do 
not challenge 1t within that time, it becomes forfeited 
to the lord; ſo of a wreck, &c. The like time is given 
to proſecute appeals in; and where a perſon wounded 
dies in a year and a day after the wound received, it 


makes the offender guilty of murder. | 


YEARN, in hunting, ſignifies to bark, as beagles 
properly do, at their prey. | 
YELLOW, a bright colour, reflecting the moſt light 
of any, after white. See CoLovuk and LIGHT. 
There are divers yellow ſubſtances that become white, 
upon wetting, and drying them again ſeveral times at 
the ſun; as wax, linen-cloth, &c. 
The ſame bodies, if they be already white, and con- 


tinue a long time in the air without being wetted, turn 


yellow. 

Paper and ivory applied near the fire, become ſuc- 
ceſſively yellow, red, and black. Silk, when turned 
yellow, is whitened again with the fumes of ſulphur. 

YELLQw, in dying, is one of the five ſimple and 
mother colours. L | 

For the fineſt yellows, they firſt boil the cloth, or 
ſtuff, in alum and pot-aſhes ; then give the colour with 


weld, or would. 


Turmerick likewiſe gives a good yellow, though not 
the beſt. There is alſo an Indian wood that gives a 
yellow colour bordering on gold. A fourth ſort of yel- 
low is made with ſavoury, but this is inferior to them 
all. 


With yellow, madder red, and goat's hair prepared with 
madder, are made the golden yellow, aurora, panſy, 
nacarate, ifabella, and chamois-colour; which are all 
caſts or ſhades of yellow. SED 


Limners arfd illuminers make it with ſaffron, and 
French berries, orcanette, &c. LES To i 


Brantom obſerves, it was anciently the cuſtom to paint 
5 a mans 


} 


whoſe full moon happens next after: the vernal equinox ; 


the ſummer ſolſtice, but from the autumnal equinox, » 


turns, abating for their leap-years, in which the month 


At Rome, there are two ways of computing the year, 
the one beginning at the nativity of our Lord, which the 


Greens are uſually made of yellow and blue mixed. 


Painters and enamellers make their yellow of maſſicot, 
{which is ceruſs raiſed by the fire; or with yellow oker. 
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a man's door yellow, and ſtrew his houſe with ſalt; to 
declate him traitor to his king. 

YELLOWS, a diſeaſe in a horſe, much the fame. 

with that called jaundice in man. 

There are two kinds of it, the yellow and the black. 

The yellows is a very frequent diſorder, ſay the far- 
riers, ariſing from obſtructions in the gall-pipe, or the 
little ducts opening into the ſame, occaſioned by viſcid 
or gritty matters lodged therein, or a plenitude and 
compreſſion of the neighbouring hlood- veſſels; by means 
whereof, the matter that thoujd\ be turned into gall, is 
taken up by the vein, and carried back into the mals of 
blood, which it tinctures yellow; ſo that the eyes, inſide 
of the lips, and other parts of 'the mouth el of 
ſhewing the colour, appear yellow: 

The effect whereof 1 is, that a horſe will be dull, hevey, 
and low-ſpunted ; eafily jaded by the leaſt labour or ex- 
erciſe, &c. 

YEOMAN, the firſt or higheſt Jogres among the 
plebians of England, next in order to the gentry. The 
yeomen are properly freeholders, who having land of 
their own, live on good huſbandry. 

YroMAN, is allo a title of office in the king's houſ- 
hold, of a midc le place or rank between an uſher and a 
groom. 

Y EOMEN of the Guard, were anciently two hundred 
and fifty men of the beſt rank under gentry, and of larger 
ſtature than ordinary, each being required to be fix feet 
high. At preſent there are but one hundred yeomen in 
conſtant duty, and ſeventy more not in duty; and as 
any of the hundred dies, his place is ſupplied out of the 
ſeventy. 

YERKING, in the menage, is when a bord ſtrikes 
with his hind legs, or flings and kicks back with his 
whole hind quarters ; ſtretching out the two legs nearly 
together, and even to their full extent. 

VEST, VEAST, or BAR M, a head or ſcum riſing 
upon beer or ale, while working or fermenting in the 
vat. It is uſed for a leaven or ferment in the baking of 
bread, as ſerving to {well or puff 1 it up very conſiderably 
in a little time, and to make it much lighter, ſofter, and 
more delicate. When there is too much of it, it renders 
the bread bitter. 

 YEW-TREE, Taxus, in bowlty: 

Yew, is alſo a term uſed by the ſalt- workers of Li- 
mington, and ſome other parts of England, to expreſs 
the firſt riſing of a ſcum upon the brine in boiling. 

YIELDING and paying, a law phraſe, formed by 
corruption from the Saxon geldan, or gildan, to pay. 
Hence, in Domeſday, gildare 1s frequently uſed for 
ſolvere, reddere ; the Saxon 8 being eaſily converted 
into a V. 

YNCA, VNC Ax, or Inca, an appellation anciently 
given to the kings of Peru, and the princes of their 
blood; the word ſignifying, literally, lord, king, empe- 
ror, and royal blood. 

The king himſelf was particularly called capack ynca, 
i. e. great lord. His wife, pallas, and the princes ſimply, 
ynca's. 

Theſe ynca's, before the arrival of the Spaniards, 
were exceeding powerful. Their people revered them to 
exceſs, as believing them to be the ſons of the ſun, and 
never to have committed any fault. If any perſon of- 
fended the royal majeſty in the ſmalleſt matter, the city 
he belonged to was totally demoliſhed. 

When- they travelled, whatever chamber they lay in 
on the road, was walled up as ſoon as they departed, 
that no body might ever enter in after them. The like 
was done to the room wherein the king died; in which, 
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likewiſe, all the gold, filver, and precious furniture 
were immured, and a new apartment built for his ſuc- 
ceſſor. 


His beloved wives, domeſticks, &c. likewiſe ſacri- 


| Need themſelves, and were buried alive in the ſame tomb 


along with him. See the hiſtory of the Y ncas, by 
Gacilaſſo de la Vega. 

YOAK, or VokE, in agriculture, a frame of wood, 
fitted over the necks of oxen, whereby they are coupled 
together, and harneſſed to the plough. 

Yoakr of Land, in our ancient cuſtoms, was the ſpace 
which a yoak or a pair of oxen may plough in a day. 
Sea-YOAK. When the ſea is ſo rough that the helm 
cannot be governed by the hands, the ſeamen make a 
yoak to ſteer by, that 1s, they fix two blocks to the end 
of the helm, and reeving two ſmall ropes through them, 
which they call falls, by having ſome men at each tackle, 
they govern the helm by direction. They have another 
way of making a fea-yoak, by taking a double turn about 
the end of the helm with a ſingle rope, the ends being 
laid to the ſhip's ſides, by means whereof they guide the 
helm. 

YOIDES, or HyoipDes, in anatomy, a bone ſituate 
at the root of the tongue, and compoſed of divers little 
bones, united by cartilages which ſometimes oſſify. 

It is not contiguous to the extiemity of any other 
bone, nor has any articulation with them: on which 
account, it is not ſhewn in the ſkeletons. 

Its uſe is to fortify the baſe or root of the tongue, and 
facilitate the paſſage of the air into the trachea, and the 
food into the gullet. It has five pair of muſcles, which 
move 1t together with the tongue. | 

YOLK, or VEI Ek, Vitellus, the yellow part in the 
middle of an egg. Sce EGG. 

J he chicken is formed out of and nouriſhed by the 
white alone, till it be grown to ſome bulk : after which, 
the yolk ſerves it for nouriſhment; which it likewiſe does, 
in part, after it is hatched. For a good part of the yolk 
remains after excluſion; being received into the chicken's 
belly; and being there reſerved, as in a ſtore-houſe, is 
by the ductus inteſtinalis, as by a funnel, conveyed into 
the guts, and ſerves inſtead of milk. WÜäãailiugb. Urnithel, 
This was even known to Pliny : Ipſum 
animal ex albo liquore ovi corporetur : cibus ejus in luteo 
„ 

YOUNG, in the army, that regiment, or officer, is 
ſaid to be the younger, junior, which was laſt raiſed, or 
whoſe commiſſion 1s of lateſt date, whatever be the age 
of the man, or however long he may have ſerved in 
other capacities. 

YOUNKERS, among ſailors, are the younger ſailors, 
otherwiſe called foremaſt- men ; whoſe bulineſs is to take 
in the top- ſails, furl the ſails, fling the yards, &c. 

YPSILOIDES, in anatomy, the third genuine ſuture 
of the cranium, thus called from its reſembling a Greek 
r upſilon. 

QUETAYA, in natural hiſtory, a plant i in Braſil, 
long uſed as a medicine in that country ; and lately diſ- 
covered to the Europeans by a French ſurgeon. 

It has been fince found in France, where, being culti- 
vated and examined by M. Marchant, it appears to be a 
kind of ſcrophulary, or blood-nettle. 

It has this remarkable property, that it takes away 
from ſenna all its taſte and ſmell ; which property of cor- 


recting the infuſion of ſenna, was unknown in the ſcro- 


phulary. 
To uſe this plant, it muſt be dried ten or twelve days 


R the ſhade, and afterwards expoſes to the ſun, till quite 
ry. 
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The twenty-fourth and laſt letter, and the nine- 

teenth conſonant of our alphabet. | 
) It has been reputed a double conſonant, hav- 
ing the ſound dis; but ſome think with very little reaſon; 
and, as if we thought otherwiſe, we often double it, as 
in puzzle, muzzle, &c. 

Among the ancients, Z was a numeral letter, ſignify- 
ing two thouſand ; and with a daſh added at top Z, ſig- 
nified two thouſand times two thouſand, or four mil- 
lions. | 
ZAFFER, or ZAF FRE, in chymiftry, the name of a 
blue ſubſtance, of the hardnets and form of a ſtone, and 
generally ſuppoſed to be a native foſhl. : | 

It.is in reality, however, a preparation of cobalt ; the 
calx of that mineral being mixed with powdered flints, 
and wetted with water to bring it into this form. See 
CoBALT. | 

Z AIM,, a portion of land, allotted for the ſubfiſt- 
ence of a horſe- man in the Turkiſh militia ; called alſo 
hear. 

Z AIRAGIA, or ZAlRAGIAH, a kind of divina- 
tion in uſe among the Arabs; performed by means of 
divers wheels, or circles, placed concentrick to one ano- 
ther, and noted with ſeveral letters, which are brought 
to anſwer to cach other, by moving the circles accord- 
119 to certain rules, 

This is alſo called zaraiah, by reaſon the circles of 
this machine, which are called mutazariat, laflak, &c. 
correſpond to the orbs of the planets, and the atmo- 
tpheres of the ſeveral elements. 

ZAPATA, or SAPATA. a kind of feaſt, or ceremony 
held in Italy, in the courts of certain princes, on St. 
Nicholas's day, wherein people hide preſents in the ſhoes 
or {lippers of thoſe they would do honour to, in ſuch 
manner, as may ſurprize them on the morrow when they 
come to dreſs. | 

It is done in imitation of the practice of St. Nicholas, 
who uſed, in the night time, to throw purſes of money 
in at the windows, to marry poor maids withal. 

F. Meneftrier has deſcribed theſe zapatas, their origin, 
and different uſages, in his treatiſe des ballets anciens, & 
moderns. ö | 

ZEA, Indian corn, in botany, a genus of plants, pro- 
ducing male and female flowers in ſpikes; the corolla of 
the male flower is a bivalyular glume, with two com- 
preſſed very ſhort neQaria : the ſtamina are three capil- 
lary filaments, topped with quadrangular antherz ; the 
corolla of the female flower confiſts of two membrana- 
ccous broad, perſiſtent valves : there 3s no pericarpium ; 


but the ſeeds, which are roundiſh and compreſſed, are 


half incloſed in a large long receptacle. | 
This corn is ground to flour, and the pooreſt ſort of 
p2ople in America, Italy, and Germany, make their 
bread with it, and in ſome countries dreſs the ſpikes dit- 
ferent ways: but this grain ſeldom agrees with thoſe who 
have not been accuſtomed to eat it. However, it is a 
better ſubſtitute than bean- flour, or other ſorts which 
have, in times of ſcarcity, been uſed in England; and 
vill always be found a hearty food for cattle, hogs, and 
poultry : ſo that in light ſandy lands, where beans and 
peas ſucceed not well, this grain may be cultivated to 
advantage. he ſcaſon for ſowing the ſeed is the latter 


ond of March, or beginning of April. 


ZEAL, the exerciſe of a warm animated affection, or 
paſſion, for any thing. See Pas810N. 

ZEALOTS, an ancient ſe& of the Jews, ſo call 
from their pretended zeal for God's taws, and the honour 


of religion. 


ungovernable people; and on pretence of aſſerting God's 


Jaws, and a ſtrictneſs and purity of religion, allpmed a of Cuſhi, and grandſon of Gedaliah; being the nine 


* 


ö 


The zealots were a moſt outrageous and | 


* 


liberty of queſtioning notorious offenders, without ſtay⸗ 


ing for the ordinary formalities of law. 


| ZEBLICIUM, Marmor, in natural hiſtory, a name 


given by ſeveral authors to a ſoft green marble variegated 
with black and white; and though the authors who have 
deicribed it have not obierved it, yet it no way differs 
from the white ophites of the ancients. | 


tranſverſely ſtriated. 


ſtriped in a tranſverſe direction, with long and broad 
ſtreaks, alternately of a deep, gloſſy, and ſhining browniſh 


and whitiſh, with ſome abſolutely black. It is a native 


of many parts of the eaſt. | 

ZECHARIA, a canonical book of the Old Teſta- 
ment, containing the predictions of Zechariah, the ſon 
of Barachia, and grandſon of Iddo. He is the eleventh 
of the twelve leſſer prophets, n 


ZEDOARY, in the materia medica, a root, the ſe- 


veral pieces of which differ ſo much from one another in 
ſhape, that they have been divided into two kinds, as 


if two different things, under the names of the long and 
round zedoary, being only the ſeveral parts of the ſame 
root. | | 

Zedoary, diſtilled with common water, affords a thick 
and denſe eſſential oil, which ſoon concretes of itſelf into 


depend. It is a ſudorifick, and is much recommended 
by ſome 1n fevers, eſpecially of the malignant kinds. It 
is allo given with ſucceſs as an expectorant in all diſ- 
orders of the breaſt, arifing from a tough phlegm, which 
it powerfully incides and attenuates; it is alſo good againſt 
flatulencies, and in the cholick ; ir ſtrengthens the ſto- 
mach and aſſiſts digeſtion ; and, finally, is given with 
ſucceſs in nervous caſes of all kinds. TE 
ZEND, or ZENDAVESTA, a book containing the 
religion of the magicians, or worſhippers of fire, who 
were diſciples of the famous Zoroaſter. | 
This book was compoſed by Zoroaſter, during his re- 
tirement in a cave, and contained all the pretended re- 
veiations of that impoſtor. „ 
ZENITH, in aſtronomy, the vertical point; or a 
point in the heavens directly over our head. 

Or, the zenith is a point in the ſurface of the ſphere, 


head, paſſes through the centre of the earth. 
Hence, there are as many zeniths as there are dif- 
ferent places on the earth, where the heavens may be 
ſeen; and upon the changing our place, we alſo change 
our zenith. | | 
The zenith is alſo called the pole of the horizon, be- 
cauſe ꝙoꝰ diſtant from each point thereof. 0 
It is alſo the pole of all the almucanturs, or parallels 
of the horizon, whereby the altitude of the ſtars is eſti- 
mated. Z | 3 
Through the zenith paſs the vertical- circles, or azi- 
muths. ä | SIG 
The point diametrically oppoſite to the zenith, is 
called the nadir; which is the point directly under our 
feet. 
The nadir is the zenith to our antipodes, as our zenith 
is the nadir to them. | 22 
ZENITH-DisTrANcE, is the complement of the 
ſun's, or a ſtar's meridian altitude; or what the meridian 
altitude wants of 90“. | 
ZENSUS, in arithmetick, a name given to a ſquare 
number, or the ſecond power, by ſome authors. 
ZEPHANIAH, a canonical book of the Old Teſta- 
ment, containing the predictions of Zephaniah the ſon 
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ZEBRA, the wild aſs, in zoology; a ſpecies of equus, 


The whole animal 1s party-coloured, or beautifully 


a kind of camphire, and on this oil its virtues principally 


from which a right line, drawn through the ſpectator's 
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- of he dale leſſer Net” He propheſi ed in the t time]. 
of king Joſiah, a little after the captivity of the ten tribes, 
and before that of apart fo that he was een 
with Jeremiah. 
. ZEPHYR, Zephyrus, the weſt wind; or that nie 
blows from the cardinal point of the horizon oppofite the 
eaſt, See Wind and WEST. 
ZEST, the woody thick ſkin, quartering the kernel 
of a walnut; preſcribed by ſome phyſicians, when dried 
and taken with white-wine, as a remedy. againſt the gravel. 

Zeſt is alſo uſed for a chip of orange or lemon-peel ; 
ſuch as is uſually ſqueezed into ale, wine, &c. to give 
it a flavour; or the fine etherial oil which ſpurts out a 
that peel on ſqueezing it. 

ZETETICK MzeTHop, in n mathematicks, ts; me- 
thod made uſe of to inveſtigate or ſolve a problem. 

ZETA, or ZETECULA, a little cloſet, or with- 
_ drawing-chamber, with pipes running along*the walls, 
to receive, from INE} es the cool air, or che ſteam 
of warm water. 
_ ZEUGMA, a Gare in grammar, hep an 9 
jective, or verb, which agrees with a nearer word, is 
alſo, by way of ſupplement, referred to another more 


remote. | 
Thus Terenas: Utinam aut hic ſurdus, aut hæc muta 


facta ſit. 
In which caſes, the words facta ſit, agreeing primarily 
with hæc muta, are alſo made to agree or extend to hic 
ſurdus: and the verb fuit, is not only referred to hic 
currus, which it properly reſpects, but further, to hic 
illius arma. 

The Latins, it may be obſerved, take a liberty | in con- 
ſtruction, which ſome of the nicer criticks among the 
moderns, particularly the French, will not allow in the 
modern tongues. 

ZIBETHICUS, the civet- cat. bee Wer,, 

ZIBETHUM, or ZI BET TA, in natural hiſtory, | 
civet ; a prefume like muſk, contained in a kernelly 
bladder, in the groin of a civet cat. 

ZIMENT- WATER, or copper-water, in natural hiſ- 
tory, the name by which ſome have called water found 
in places where there are copper-mines, and lightly im- 
pregnated with particles of that metal. See Copper. 

The moſt famous ſpring of this kind is a mile diſtant 
from Newſol, in Hungary, in a great copper- mine, 
where the water is found at different depths, and is re- 
ceived into different baſons, for the purpoſe of ſepa- 
rating the copper from it. In ſome of theſe it is much 


* 


more highly ſated with this metal than in others, and 


will make the ſuppoled change of iron into that metal 
much ſooner. The moſt common pieces of iron uſed 
in the experiments, are horſe-ſhoes, nails, and the like; 
they ace found very little altered in ſhape after the opera- 
tion, except that their ſurfaces are more raiſed. The 
water which performs this wonderful operation appears 
greeniſh in the baſons where it ſtands; but if a glaſs of 
it be taken up, it looks clear as cryſtal; it has no ſmell, 
but has a very ſtrong vitriolick and aſtringent taſte, inſo- 
much, that the lips and tongue are bliſtered and ſcorched 
ON taſting i it. The miners uſe this water as a medicine; 
and whatever ſickneſs they are ſeized with, they firſt at- 
tempt its cure with large doſes of this water, which 
uſually both vomits and purges them britkly ; they alſo 
uſe it in diſorders of the eyes. The copper produced 
from theſe waters are valued by the people much beyond 

any other copper, as being more Ju fle, and running 
eaſier in the fire. And from the ſeveral experiments made 
upon the water, the true nature of it may be eaſily un- 
derſtood. It contains a large quantity of the vitriol of 
copper, which it probably owes to a ſolution of that me- 
tal, by means of the acid of the common pyrites and 
water. When this is known, the effects are not difficult 
to be accounted for; there being no real change of one 
metal into another, but the true ſtate of the caſe being 
that the particles of one metal are diſſolved and carried 
away, and thoſe of another metal depoſited in their 
place; a water thus impregnated i is a menſtruum capable 
of diſſolving iron, and in the ſolution of that metal be- 
comes ſo weakened as to let go the copper it before con- 
tained in ſmall parcels. 

 ZINDIKITES, a fe& among the Mahometans, de- 

nominated. from Weir leader Zindik, whom Grotius 
a_—_— to be one of the m 


* 


tion. 


a little more intenſe, it flies wholly off in fumes. 


So. Virgil, Hie illius arma hic currus fuit. | 


racters of the twelve 1 which are theſe; 
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The Zindikites believe no providewe nor bs: | 
They allow no other God but the four elements, 
[and in this ſenſe aſſert, that a man, being a mixture of 


{thoſe ſimple bodies, returns to God when he dies. 


ZINK, a ſemi- metallick ſubſtance, which, more than | 


all the others of that claſs, approaches to the nature of 


true metals. It is very heavy, and leſs hard than biſ- 
muth, and greatly leſs friable than either antimony or 
that mineral. It, in ſome meaſure, approaches to mal- 
leability, being duRile to a certain degree, though that 
a very limited one, eſpecially when made warm. It is 

very little ſuſceptible; of ruſt; and though in itſelf is not 
ſonorous, yet, in mixture with other metals, it renders 
them much more ſo than they were before. It melts 
with a very ſmall degrec of fire, and if urged by a * 
theſe fumes are preſerved, they are found to form a pe- 
culiar ſort of flowers, not eaſily reducible into zink again. 
Zink is of- a blueiſh white colour, very elegant, and 
much approaching to that of filver ; and though it wants 
ſome what of the biſmuth; yet it has that loſs amply: made 
up to it, in its more metalline appearance. 1 burnt 
away in an open fire, it yields a flame of a beautiful 

green colour. It melts very readily with lead and tin, 
and renders both of them the leſs malleable, in propor- 
tion, as it is mixed in a larger proportion with them. It 
may alſo be mixed in fuſion with copper and iron; but 
when mixed with theſe, or any other of the metals that 
do not melt eaſily, caution muſt be uſed that the degree 
of fire neceſſary to fuſe them do not burn away. For 
this purpoſe, the metals ſhould be made into thin plates | 
of filings, and be heated red-hot in a crucible, before 

the zink is added; and as ſoon as this is done, the fire 

ſhould be made very briſk immediately, and the * 


tion ended with all poſſible expedition. 


Zink, mixed in this manner, with four times its 
weight of copper, makes a very beautiful yellow metal, 
called by us Bath metal, and prince Rupert's metal; 
which, if its malleability equalled the beauty of its co- 
lour, would be a very valuable compoſition. Zink has 
alſo this peculiar quality, that when urged by a large fire 
in mixture with the other metals, it does not go off 


alone, but carries up a great part of them, alſo, in form 


of flowers. This is the origin of pampholyx, tutty, 
and the cadmia fornacum, which are principally pro- 
cured from the furnaces where copper and calamine, 
which is the ore of zink, and acts only as zink on theſe 
occaſions, are melted together. | 

Zink is ſoluble in aqua regia, and other of the fronger 
acids. It is to be choſen the heavieſt and brighteſt co- 
loured that can be found, and ſach as will not extend 
under the hammer; for the people who {ſell it ſometimes 
have the diſhoneſty to mix lead among it; but this is diſ- 
covered by the too great degree of malleability i it gives to it. 

The ores of zink have, till very lately, been but little 
known. The principal of them, indeed, has been well 
known for many ages, as a foſſile ſubſtance of uſe in 


medicine; but though it was found to have the ſame ef- 
| fect on copper as zink, and in the fire, if kept in cloſe 


veſſels, to ſublime in the ſame ſort of flowers; yet it did 
not occur, of a long time, to any body to ſuſpe& that 
theſe two ſubſtances belonged in any manner to one an- 
other. The ore we mean is the common lapis calami- 
naris, or.calamine, which, as it is known by a peculiar 
appellation, and is famous for many virtues independent 
of the zink it contains, we have treated of under its 
common name. See CALAMINE. 

ZIZIPHUS, a name ſometimes given to a kind of 
fruit,” more uſually called jujub. See JujJusxs. 
 ZOCCO, Zoccoro, ZoerE, or SQcLE, in archi- 
tecture, a kind of ſtand or pedeſtal, being a low ſquare 
piece or member, ſerving to ſupport a buſto, ſtatue, pe- 
deital, &c. 

ZODIACK, Zodiacus, i in aſtronomy, a faſcia, or broad 
circle, whoſe middle is the ecliptick, and its extremes 
two circles parallel thereto, at ſuch a diſtance from it, as 


to bound the excurſion of the planets. 


The zodiack, on the globe, is marked ORR the cha- 7 
W 8 Uu 
X ; and in it is found out the ſun's 
place, which is under what ſtar or conſtellation he ap- 


pears to be at noon. 


8 II. No. 80. 


agi, and A follower of Zoroaſter. | 


By this "we determined ue four quarters of the year ; 
6 8 and 
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and accordingly it is divided into four parts, and Is the 

ſun goes on here, he hath more or leſs declination north 

and fouth. + * 
Alſo, from the mid 


>» 


| 


dle of this cirele, the latitudes of 
the planets and fixed ſtars are accounted from the ecliptick 
towards its poles. And thoſe poles are 23 degrees 30 
minutes diſtant from the poles of the world, or of the 


equinoctial; and by their m 
deſcribed: ; ] a Brake 

In theſe poles all the cirtles of longitude, which ate 
drawn through the zodiack, terminate (as the meridians 
and hour-circles do in the poles of the world) and as the 
azimuth circles do in the zenith and madir. 

The breadth of this circle, or rather zone, in the hea- 
vens, is 20 degrees; for beyond 10 degrees north, or 10 
degrees ſouth, the latitude of no planet ever reaches. 

It ſeems to have been divided into 12 parts (which 
they call ſigns) becauſe, while the ſun in a year's time 
is running through the zodiack or ecliptick, there happen 
to be 12 lunations; or the moon undergoes all her 
changes and phaſes 12 times, pretty near. Each fign is 
divided into 30 degrees, ſo that the whole makes 360: 
and they begin to reckon at the eaſtern interſection of the 
equinoCtial and ecliptick, or at the vernal equinox, 
where they place the firſt point of Aries; going on thence 
to Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, &c. and when you count 
thus forward on, according to the uſual order and courſe 
of the figns, they call it, in confequentia ; but if you 
count backwards from Taurus to Aries, &c. they ſay, it 
is in antecedentia. | 

The reaſon of the name 
was this : 

Thee ancient aſtronomers obſerved the ſun in his ap- 
parent annual motion to deſcribe always one and the 
{ame line or track in the heavens, and never to deviate 
from this path either to the north or the ſouth, as all 
the other planets they found did more or leſs. And be- 
cauſe they obſerved the ſun to ſhift as it were backwards, 
through all the parts of this circle or path, ſo that in his 
whole year's courſe he would riſe, culminate, and ſet 
with every point of it, they diſtinguiſhed the fixed ſtars, 
which appeared in or near this circle, into 12 conſtella- 
tions or diviſions, which they called figns, becauſe they 
were marks to diſtinguiſh whereabout the ſun was. Theſe 
ſigns they painted uſually in the form of animals, and 
thence came the word zodiack; and the very middle of it 


otions are the polar circles 


— 


of this circle, and its origin, 
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ſtant it appeared on the Horizon, they began to let the 


water flow out of the upper veſſel into the other during 
the reſt of the night, and the whole following day, to 
the very moment when the ſame ſtar being come to the 
eaſt again, began to appear anew on the horizon. The 
inſtant it was again ſeen, they took away the under 
veſſel, and threw the water that remained in the other 
on the ground. The obſervers were thus ſure of having 
one revolution of the whole heaven, between the firſt 
riſing of the ſtar and its return. The water, which had 
flowed during that time, might then afford them a means 
of meaſuring the duration of one whole revolution of the 
heaven, and of dividing that duration into ſeveral equal 
portions ; ſince; by dividing that water itſelf into twelve 
equal parts, they were ſure of having the revolution of a 
twelfth part of the heaven during the efflux of a twelfth 
part of the water: they then divided the water of the 
under veſſel into twelve parts perfectly equal, and pre- 
pared two other ſmall veſſels capable of containing exactly 
one of thoſe portions, and no more. They again poured 
into the great upper veſſel the twelve parts of water all 
at once, keeping the veſſels ſnut. Then they placed 
under the cock, ſtill ſnut, one of the two ſmall veſſels, 
and another near it to ſucceed the firſt, as ſoon as it 
ſhould be full. | 

All theſe preparations being ready, they, the next 
night, obſerved that part of the heaven towards which 
they had for a long while remarked that the ſun, the 
moon, and the planets, took their courſes, and ſtaid 
for the riſing of the conſtellation, which is ſince called 
Aries. The Greeks, perhaps, gave that name to ſome 
ſtars different from thoſe which went by it before the 
flood: but this enquiry is not neceſſary at preſent. The 
inſtant Aries appeared, and they ſaw the firſt ſtar of it 
aſcending, they let the water run i the little mea- 
ſure. As ſoon as it was full, they“ removed it, and 
threw the water out. In the mean time they put the 
other empty meaſure under the fall. They obſerved 
exactly, and ſo as to remember very well, all the ſtars 
that roſe during all the periods which the meaſure took 
in filling; and that part of the heaven was terminated in 
their obſervations by the ſtar which appeared the laſt on 
the horizon, the moment the meaſure was juſt full; fo 
that, by giving the two little veſſels the time neceſſary 
to be alternately filled to the brim three times each dur- 
ing the night, they had, by that means, one half of the 


courſe of the ſun in the heaven, that is, one half of the 
heaven itſelf ; and that half, again, was divided into fix 
equal portions, of which they might ſhew and diſtinguiſh 
the beginning, the middle, and the end, by ſtars, which, 
from their ſize, number, or order, were rendered diſtin- 
guiſhable. As to the other half of the heaven, and the 
fix other conſtellations which the ſun runs over therein, 
they were forced to defer the obſervation of them to 
another ſeaſon. They ſtopped till the ſun, being placed 
in the middle of the now known and obſerved conſtel- 
lations, ſhould leave them at liberty to ſee the other dur- 
ing the night. 8 | 
Doubtleſs, ſome precautions are neceſſary, not to miſ- 
take as to the fall of the water, which muſt flow more 
ſlowly, in proportion as its mals 1s leſs high. How- 
ever, after having by this, or ſome ſuch means, made 
themſelves ſure of the great annual courſe, which the 
ſun faithfully follows in the heavens, and of the equality 
of the ſpaces filled by the twelve collections of ſtars that 
limit that courſe, the obſervers thought of giving them 
names. They in general called them the ſtations or 
the houſes of the ſun, and affigned three of them to each 
ſeaſon. They then gave each conſtellation a peculiar 
name, whoſe property did not only conſiſt in making 
it known again to all nations, but in declaring, at the 
ſame time, the circumſtance of the year (which was of 
concern to mankind) when the ſun ſhould arrive at that 
conſtellation. | 8 | 8 
By a particular care of providence, the dams of the 
flocks commonly happen to be pregnant about the end 
of autumn. They bring forth during the winter, and 
in the beginning of the ſpring. Whence it happens 
that the young ones are kept warm under the mother 
during the cold, and, afterwards, eaſily thrive and grow 
active at the return of heat. The lambs come the firſt, 
the calves follow them, and the kids fall the laſt. By 


this means the lambs, grown vigorous and ag. 


is called the ecliptick, becauſe the eclipſes only happen 
when the moon is alſo in that line. 

Ancient tradition has handed down to us the inge- 
'nious method which the firſt men made uſe. of, to know 
exactly the line which the fun deſcribes under the hea- 
vens in the perpetual changings of its place, and to di- 
vide the year into equal portions. This tradition is 
found in two ancient authors, the one Roman, the other 
Greck. The firſt attributes it to the Egyptians; the 
other, to the firſt inhabitants of Chaldea. 

They every day ſaw the ſun and the whole heavens 
turning and paſſing from eaſt to welt, In the mean time 
they obſerved that the fun, by a motion peculiar to it, 
from day to day receded from ſome certain ſtars, and 
took its place under others, always advancing towards 
the eaſt. Whilſt the moon was making twelve times 
that revolution, the ſun made it only once; but ſhe 
began the thirteenth again, before the ſun had as yet 
compleated its own. The habit of dividing the year 
into pretty near twelve lunations, made them wiſh that 
they had twelve diviſions of a year perfectly equal, or 
twelve months, which might be exactly equivalent to 
the year itſelf, and which might, as it were, be pointed 
-at with one's finger in the heavens, by ſhewing ſome 
certain ſtars under which the ſun paſſes during every one 
of theſe months. Here is then the method in which they 
divided the courſe of the ſun in twelve equal portions or 
collections of ſtars, which are called aſteriſms or con- 
ſtellations. Our aſtronomers took a couple of braſs open 
veſſels, the one pierced at the bottom, and the other 
without any orifice below. Having ſtopped the hole of 
'the firſt, they filled it with water, and placed it ſo as 
that the water might run out into the other veſſel, the 

moment the cock ſhould be opened. This done, they 

- obſerved in that part of the heaven, where the ſun has 
its annual courſe, the riſing of a ſtar, remarkable either 
for its magnitude or brightneſs; and at the critical in- 
— 2 | . : 
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| follow the ram to the fields; as the fine days come on. 


Soon after the calves, and at laſt the kids venture abtoad, 
and, by increaſing the flock, begin to augment tlie re- 
venues of their maſterrrrrrrr!r!r,r 
OQur ancient obſervers, ſeeing that there were, during 
the ſpring, no productions more uſeful than lambs, calves, 
and kids, gave the conſtellations, under which the ſun 
paſſes during that ſeaſon, the names of the three animals 
which enrich mankind moſt. The firſt was named 
Aries, the ſecond Taurus, the third tlie two kids (Ge- 
mini) the better to characterize the fecundity of goats, 
which more commonly bring forth two young ones than 
one, and an abundance of milk more than ſufficient to 
nao ̃ m ]¾ Ä eie 

The bulk of mankind had already very often re- 
marked, that there was a point to which the ſun raiſed 


itſelf in its coming towards them, but which it never 


exceeded; and that it afterwards ſunk daily, in receding 
from them for ſix months together; till it arrived at an- 
other point a great way under the firſt, but below which 
it never deſcended. This retreat of the ſun, made very 
flowly, and always backward, gave the obſervers the oc- 
caſion of diſtinguiſhing the ſtars, which follow the two 
kids, or Gemini, by the name of the animal that walks 
backward, viz. the crab. When the ſun pafles under 
the next conſtellation, it makes our climate feel ſultry 
heats, but chiefly the climates where men were at that 
time all gathered together. When poets attribute to that 
conſtellation the fierceneſs and raging of the lion, of 
which 1t bears the name, it is very eaſy to gueſs at what 
might determine that choice from the beginning. Soon 
after, the houſing of the hay and the corn is entirely 
over throughout the eaſt, there remain on the ground 
only a few ears ſcattered here and there, which they 
cauſed to be gleaned by the leaſt neceſſary hands: this 
work is left to the youngeſt girls. How then could they 
repreſent the conſtellation under which the ſun ſees no 
longer any, crops on the ground, better than by the name 
and figure of a young maid a-gleaning ? The wings you 
fee her have in the ſpheres are ornaments added of later 
date, after the introduction of fables. The virgin, which 
follows the lion, is certainly no other than a gleaning 
girl, or, if you will, a reaper; and, leſt we ſhould miſ- 
take her functions, ſhe beſides has in her hand a cluſter 
of ears: a very natural proof of the origin here attri- 
buted to her. | 

The perfect equality of days and nights, which hap- 
pens when the ſun quits the ſign. Virgo, cauled aſtrono- 
mers to give the next ſign the name of Libra, that is, of 
a balance. The frequent diſeaſes which the ſun leaves 
behind him, or cauſes by his retiring, procured the next 
ſign the name of Scorpio; becauſe it is miſchievous, and 
drags after it a ſting and venom. Towards the end of 
autumn, the fall of the leaf expoſes wild beaſts, leaving 


them leis covering: vintage and harveſt are over: the 


fields are free, and it is of ill conſequence to ſuffer the 
Propagation of beaſts at the approach of winter. Every 
thing then invites us to hunt, and the ſign, in which the 
fun is at that time, has from thence obtained the name of 
Sagittarius; that is, the archer or huntſman. : 
What is the proper and diſtinctive character of the 


wild goat, or Capricorn, of which the firſt ſign of winter | 


has the name? It is to look for its food, getting from 
the foot of the mountains to the higheſt ſummit, and al- 
ways climbing from rock to rock. | ies 
| The name of Capricorn was then fit to inform men of 
the time when the fun, having reached the loweſt verge 
of its courſe, was ready to begin to aſcend again towards 
the higheſt, and to continue to do ſo for fix months to- 
gether. This is quite the reverſe of the crab (Cancer); 
and the happy concurrence of the oppoſite characters of 
theſe two animals, is a proof of what directed the firſt 
obſervers in the impoſition of all theſe names. : 
Aquarius and Piſces, without any difficulty, mark out 
the rainy ſeaſon, and the time of the year when fiſhes, 
fatter and nicer than in any other time, bring on again 
the profit and pleaſure of fiſhing. 5 
It may be remarked, that of the twelve conſtellations, 
there are ten, the names of which are borrowed from 


ſeveral animals; which cauſed aſtronomers to give the 


annual circle, which they compoſe, the name of Zodi- 
ack. 1 is as much as if you ſhould ſay, the circle of 
animais. | CEN 
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By this very plain induſtry, men acquired a new me- 
thod of meaſuring time, and of regulating all their works; 
They already knew, without ahy trouble or care how to 


regulate the order of their feaſts and common buſineſs, by 


inſpection only of the phaſes of the moon. From the 
knowledge of the zodiack, they obtained an exact know- 
ledge of the year: tlie conſtellations became to them ſo 


and reſpective ſituations, informed them of the order of 
their harveſts, and of the cautions they were to take, in 
order to bring them about, openly and daily ſhewing 
them, how long they were to ſtay for them : the people 
were neither obliged to caſt up the days, or mark out the 
order of times to regulate themſelves. Twelve words 
applied to twelve different parts of the heaven, which 
every night revolved before their eyes, were to them a 
part of knowledge no leſs convenient and advantageous, 
than eaſy to be acquired. When men, after the ſetting 
of the ſun, ſaw the ſtars of the ſign Aries aſcend the op- 
poſite horizon, and diſtant from the fun by one half of 


ſign Libra, which, being the ſeventh of the celeſtial ſigns, 
was diſtant from the firſt by one whole half of the zo- 
diack. When at the approach of day they ſaw in the 
middle of the heaven, and at an equal diſtance from eaſt 
and weſt, the fineſt ſtar of the ſign Leo, they eaſily un- 
derſtood that the ſun, then ready to riſe, was at the diſ- 
tance of threa ſigns from Leo, and removed towards the 
eaſt one quarter part of its circle. Thus, without ſee- 
ing the ſtars which the ſun drowned by its brightneſs as 
he came under them, they ſaid with a perfect aſſurance, 
that the ſun is now in Scorpio; two months hence we 
ſhall have the ſhorteſt day. They could, on fight of a 
ſingle conſtellation, placed in the eaſtern, or middle, or 
weſtern part of the heaven, immediately ſay where the. 
fun was, how far the year was advanced, and what kind 
of work it was fit they ſhould buſy themſelves about. 


their works; and if we at preſent are now ignorant of 
the ſtars, if we are not able to determine the diſtance be- 
tween one conſtellation ſhewn us, and the actual place 
of the ſun, it is becauſe we can read and write. The 
firſt men peruſed the heavens for want of writing; and 
is on account of the conveniency of writing, that the ge- 
nerality of men now diſpenſe with looking among the 
ſtars, for the knowledge of the operations and order of 
the year. But writing itſelf, that fo uſeful invention, is 
one of the products of aſtronomy ; and it may be eaſily 
ſhewn alſo, that the names, given the twelve celeſtial 
ſigns, gave birth to the invention both of painting and 
writing. The hiſtory. of the heavens promiſes a very 
agreeable novelty, and it will continue to inform us of 
the helps, for which we are indebted to the ſtudy of 
nature. 0 . | 
ZoDiack of the Comets. Caſſini hath obſerved a cer- 
tain tract in the heavens, within whoſe bounds (by many 
obſervations) he found moſt comets, thongh not all, to 
keep. This he makes as broad as the other zodiack, and 
marks it with ſigns or conſtellations like that; which are 
Antinous, Pegaſus, Andromeda, Taurus, Orion, the 
leſſer Dog, Hydra, the Centaur, Scorpion, and Sagittary. 
ZONE, in geography and aſtronomy, a diviſion of 


grees of heat found in the different parts thereof. 

There are five Zones. One of which is called the 
torrid zone, and 1s that ſpace, or track of the carth which 
is comprehended between the two tropicks. The ancients 
imagined this track of the earth to be uninhabitable, on 
account of the heat of the ſun there. There are two 
frigid zones, the one is that portion of the earth's ſur- 
face which is included within the arctick circle, the other 
within the antarcticx. The remaining two are the tem- 
perate zones, lying on one fide the equator, and the other 
on the other, between the frigid and the torrid ones. 
ZONNARK, a kind of belt, or girdle of black lea- 
ther, which the Chriſtians and, Jews of the Levant, par- 
ticularly thoſe in Aſia, and the territories of the grand 
ſeignior, are obliged to wear; to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
trom the Mahometans. 2 5 

It was Motavakkel X. kaliph of the family of the 
Abaſſides, that firſt enjoined the Chriſtians to wear the 
zonnar. The ordinance to this effect was publiſhed in 


\ Ll 
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Hence, 


the heaven, they then knew that the ſun was under the 


After this manner ſhepherds and farmers ſtill regulate 


the terraqueous globe, with reſpect to the different de- 


many my ſignificant ſigns, which, both by their names 
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NHlence, as moſt of the Chriſtians of Syria, Melopor |  ZOOTOMY, che art or act of diſſecting animals, 
tamia, &e, are either Neſtorians, or Jacobites; thoſe f or living creatures. e 1 
ſectaries are often called Chriſtians. of the girdle; | | Zootomy amounts to the ſame with anatomy, or ra- 
ther comparative anatomy. F153 ns 440 


'ZOOLOGIA, Zootocy, a diſcourſe or' treatiſe | I. pit PA Wu 1 
upon animals, or living ereatures. .. ZOPTSSA, a naval pitch, or that ſcraped off from the 
des of ſhips that have been a long time at ſea; It is 3 


 Zodlogy makes a conſiderable article in natural hiſtory; i | 
comprehending what relates to the form, ſtructure, me- e wan of pitch and tar, impregnated by the ſalt of 
the ſea; and is uſed in external applications as a reſolu - 


thod of living, feeding, propagating, &c. of the divers ft d 181 
| ſpecies of brute creatures. | [tive and deficcative. ' 4 
,, ZUINGLIANS, à branch of the ancient Chriſtian 
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ZOPHORICK CorLvmn, a column that ſupports 
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the ſigure of an animal. | 
ZGOPHORUS, or Zoryuorkvs, in the ancient 
OO, the ſame thing with the frieze in the mo- 
ern, | 
It was thus called in Greek, becauſe anciently adorned 
with the figures of animals, from go, animal, and 
Prpw, I bear. The Greeks ſometimes alſo call the zo- 
diack, zophorus, becauſe of the ſigns and conſtellations 
therein, | 
ZOOPHYTON, ZooyurrTx, in natural hiſtory, 
a kind of intermediate body, partaking both of the na- 
ture of a ſenſitive and a vegetable. 
Such is the planta pudica commonly ſuppoſed to be, 
though with little foundation. The ancicnts alſo re- 
puted ſponges to be zoophytes. 

The fetus, while in the womb, appears to be a real 
zoophyte, gtowing to the mother by the funiculus um- 
bilicalis, as plants do to the earth by their ſtem; 

Olearius mentions a very extraordinary ſort of zoo- 
phyte, called agnus Scythicus, or borametz, growing 
near Samara on the Volga. It is a kind of melon ſhaped 
like a lamb, all the parts whercof it has, and grows to 
the carth by a ſtem, which ſerves it for a navel-ſtring. 
As it grows, it changes place as much as its ſtem will 
allow of; and it conſumes and drics up all the graſs 


— 
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Reformers, or Proteſtants, ſo called from their author, 
Huldrick Zuinglius, a divine of Switzerland; who, ſoon 
after Luther had declared againſt the church of Rome, 
and being then miniſter of the church at Zurich, fell in 
with him, and preached openly againſt indulgences, the 
maſs, the celibacy of the clergy, &c.“ 
Z\Y GOMA, in anatomy, a bone « 
wiſe called os jugale. O12 
The zygoma is no ſingle bone, but an union or aſſem- 
blage of two proceſſes, or eminences of bones; the one 
from the os temporis, the other from the os male, 
Theſe two eminences, or apophyſes, are joined to- 
gether by a ſuture, thence called zygornaticus. 
ZY GOMATICUS MvuscvuLvs, in anatomy, is a 
muſcle which comes from the zygoma, and, paſting . 
obliquely, is inſerted near the angle of the lips, It helps 
to draw the lips obliquely upwards. | e 
Z\GOMATICUS, is alſo an Lege. applied to the 
ſuture which joins the two proceſſes of the zygoma to- 
gether, | nes 
ZY MOSIMETER, an inſtrument propoſed by 
Swammerdam, in his book de Reſpiratione, to meaſure 
the degree of fermentation, occaſioned by the mixture of 
different bodies, and the degree of heat they acquire in 
fermenting ; as, alſo, the heat or temperament of the 


f the head, other- 


blood of animals. 

ZY THOGALA, a term frequently met with in Sy- 
denham, ſignifying a poſſet-drink, or a mixture of beer 
and milk. py ; 
ZY THUM, or ZvyTHos, a ſort of malt liquor, in 
uſe among the ancient Germans. ; | 


where it grows, When ripe, the ſtem withers, and the 
body, or fruit, becomes covered with a downy 1kin, 
which may be dreſſed and uſed as fur. 

Olearius was ſhewn ſome of this ſkin, taken off the 
covering of a bed, which the people ſwore came from the] 
! fruit: it was covered with a ſoft curled wool, like that 


ll | of a young lamb. Scaliger adds, that this fruit lives, | Matthiolus repreſents the ancient zythum, and curmi, 
Y | and grows, till ſuch time as it wants graſs. as the ſame with our beer and ale, 

Tab | | | | | 

h 8 | For a more particular account of ZUul1sGLIUs and his followers, ſee his life in the BioGRAPHIA EvANGELICA, juſt publiſhed 


þ by the Rev, Eraſmus Middleton, and ſold in numbers, (price ſix-pence, with an elegant engraving in each number) or the volume 
3 may he had complete, (price ſix ſhillings) by the publiſher of this work, and by the author, Printing houſe- yard, Black-Friars, 

1 In this important work, the lives, charafters, and writings, of the moſt illuſtrious reformers and divines are exhibited ; from 

| which our readers will be able to trace the nature and progreſs of the REFORMATION, in the molt agreeable and entertaining manner, 


from the days of Wickliffe to the preſent time, 
| F I. M0 I 8. 
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The Proprietors of this Work wiſh to recommend to the public Notice the OY Account of 

x I  'B- Iv TRE LY Nb Wh + + 

1 Forming the molt valuable Collection of Vor AGE and TRAVELS ever offered to the Public, and to be enriched with an elegant Set 

1 of Copper-Plates, Maps, Charts, Plans, &c. by Grignion, Walker, Cs Taylor, Goldar, and other capital Artiſts, conſulting of 
Gp 5 upwards of One Hundred in the Whole, which are executed from the Deſigns of Samuel Wale, Eiq. Mr. Dodd, &c. . 
5 ' No. I. (Price only Six-pence, to be continued Weekly) | 

1 { Embelliſhed with a beautiful emblematic Frontifpiece, deſigned by Dodd, and engraved by Pollard: alſo a large whole Sheet Map 

of the World, the beſt ever / in which the new Diſcoveries are inſerted, by Conder] o 


A NEW an © OMP LET : 
COLLECTION or YOTAGHES and TRAVELS. 


| ET”). . | * 
1 All the remarkable Voyages and Travels undertaken, from the earlieſt Period to the preſent Time; and including not only the 
Fi 4: Voyages and Travels of the Natives of theſe Kingdoms, but alſo thoſe of France, Ruſſa, _ Portugal, Germany, Italy, Turkey, 
6 | Denmark, Sweden, Holland, Switzerland, Pruſſia, &c. Kc. With an Account of the Riſe and Progreſs of NAVIGATION, amon 
5 the various Nations of the Earth, and of the Diſcoveries of the Portugueſe, Engliſh, Dutch, and French, at rus the Lal, 
+7386 Indies; and thoſe of Columbus tor the Diſcovery of the Weft-Indier, and the great Continent of America, ith the Relations of 
1 Maghellan, Drake, Cavendiſh, Anſon, Dampier, and all the bre ana—ts w ; a : 
4 Including alſo the remarkable Voyages and Diſcoveries undertaken by Order of his preſent Majeſty George III. in the Souib- Seas, by 
1 thoſe great and experienced Navigators, ByKoON, WALLIS, CARTAKET, COOK, FURNEAUX, PARKINSON, For5TER, &c, as © 4 
© 1 With an accurate Deſcription of New Holland, Zcaland, O- Tabeilee, Tanna, the Society, Friendly, and other newly-diſcovered Illes, 


A 1 and their Inhabitants. 5 
1 Likewiſe the Voyages of M. De Bougainville to the South- Seas, by Order of the Frenth King. Alſo, an Account of the Voyage 
. Paſſage towards the North Pole. And a- ſuccin& 


| undertaken by the Right Honourable Lord Mulgrave, for the Diſcovery of a 


1 
* 1 | Narrative of the Voyages and Travels undertaken for Diſcoveries in the Northern Hemiſphere, by Order of her Moſt Serene Highneſs” 
5 1 the preſent e of Kuſſia; and a particular Deſcription of the New Archipelago, diſcovered, in the Proſecution of that Plan. 
73 Deſcribing, in the mot accurate Manner, every Place worthy of Notice in Eukoye, Av1A, AFRICA, and AMERICA + and com- 
{589 prizing; a full Diſplay of the Situation, Climate, Soil, Produce, Laws, Religion, Manners and Cuſtoms of the various Countries 


of the Univerſe. The whole ex häbiting a View of the preſent State of all Nations, giving a clear Idea of the Government, Worlwp, 


Policy, and Commercial Intereſts of all the Inhabitauts of the known World. | ; r 
Y By JOHN HAMILTON MOORE, Maſter of the Academy in Bren/ford 16444 
— Aſſiſted by ſeveral Gentlemen, who have made the Subjects of Voyages and Travels their particular Study. 4 
„That every Perſon may form a true judgment of the elegant Execution this Work, the Money for the firſt Number will be 
returned, if not approved ; and the Publiſher will deliver to every Purchaſer a Note of Hand, engaging for the Completion of the 
Whole in One Hundred Numbers, (in a leſs compaſs than which a complete Work of this Kind cannot poſſibly be comprized} or to 


deliver the Overplus Gratis. | ; ; | 1 
N. B. The Publiſher requelts the Public to compare the Copper-Plates and Execution of this Work, with thoſe of any Gmilar Publi- 


; cations, and to give Merit the Preference. ; 
+4+ The Price of © hom 


which will form the Beff Mauern Univerſal Traveller, and Moft Complete Syflem of Geography, will be, 5 A 
in Two large Folio Volumes, N 3I. 38. | 3 1 


